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Where  the  History  of  the  United  States  begins — The 
Northern  Parts  of  America  colonised  much  later  than 
the  Southern  —  Characteristics  of  North  American 
Scenery — Indolent  and  Unprogressive  Nature  of  the 
Red  Man— The  First  English  Settlers— Spreading  of 
the  Anglo-American  Race  Westward — Tlie  Story  of  a 
New  People — Quickness  with  which  the  American 
Colonies  acquired  the  Art  of  Self-government — Virtual 
Independence  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteentk  Cen- 
turies— Progress  and  Development  of  the  American 
Nationality — Increase  of  Territorial  Possessions  and 
Population— The  Cities  of  the  West — What  American 
History  should  teach. 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  been  on  the  throne  of 
England  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  when  one 
of  the  most  adventurous  and  highly  gifted  of 
her  subjects  conceived  a  project,  from  which,  no 
doubt,  he  augured  great  things,  although  the 
ultimate  results  could  scarcely  have  been  anti- 
cipated even  by  his  vivid  imagination  and 
ilaring  soul.  He  was  taking  the  first  step  in  a 
series   of  colonisations  destined  to  spread  tlie 
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English  language  and  the  English  race  over  half  a 
continent ;  to  give  to  the  principles  of  English  law, 
and  the  spii-it  if  not  the  forms  of  English  govern- 
ment, a  far  wider  sphere  of  action  than  they  had 
ever  before  enjoyed ;  to  add  new  riches  and  distinc- 
tive territories  to  English  literature;  and  in  the  end 
to  establish  a  Republic  mightier  than  any  of  ancient 
Italy  or  Greece,  more  full  of  hope  and  promise 
for  universal  humanity,  more  largely  endowed  with 
tlie  powers  of  self-renewal  and  self-preservation, 
and,  despite  temporary  misunderstandings,  more  in- 
clined to  harmonious  co-operation  even  with  those 
political  organisations  to  which  its  own  theories 
and  precedents  are  the  most  opposed.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigli's  attempted  colonisation  of  North  Carolina, 
in  1584-5,  is  the  real  commencement  of  the  History 
of  the  United  States. 

At  that  period,  the  vast  territory  now  occupied  by 
the  gi-eat  Republic  of  the  West  was  nothing  better 
than  a  -wilderness,  thinly  jieopled  by  savages.  Very 
little  was  known  of  its  boundaries,  its  products,  its 
capabilities,  its  climate,  or  its  inhabitants.  Although 
nearly  ninety  yeai-s  had  elapsed  since  the  discovery 
of  the  coast  of  Labrador  by  the  Cabots,  and  although 
otlier  voyages  to  North  America  had  taken  place 
from  time  to  time,  the  country  itself  had  been  but 
slightly  examined  beyond  the  shores,  and  scarcely 
anything  had  been  done  towards  the  formation  of 
colonies.  Even  so  late  as  the  year  1633,  New 
England  was  by  some  believed  to  be  an  island.  Of 
the  more  southern  part  of  what  is  now  the  United 
States,  many  wild  and  extravagant  ideas  were 
entertained.  It  was  held  to  be  a  land  abounding 
in  gold-mines,  in  i:)earls,  and  in  all  those  material 
riches  which  can  be  turned  to  immediate  profit. 
The  earliest  of  the  English  adventurers  thought 
that  Virginia  might  be  to  them  as  Mexico 
and  Pern  were  to  the  Spaniards;  but  they  only 
imagined  what  the  Spaniards  knew.  Peru  and 
Mexico  were  already  the  seats  of  an  established 
European  civilisation  when  Raleigh  conceived  his 
project  of  a  settlement  to  the  north.  The  country- 
men of  Montezuma  and  Atahualpa  had  for  many 
yeai-s  been  slaves  to  the  countrymen  of  Cortes  and 
Pizarro.  Tlie  old  dynasties,  the  old  religions,  and 
the  old  social  forms,  had  given  place  to  new ;  and 
the  descendants  of  those  who  had  worshipped  the 
sun  in  temples  ©f  barbaric  splendour,  now  knelt 
before  the  cross  of  Jesus  or  the  shrine  of  Mary 
in  cathedrals  such  as  might  have  been  found  in 
any  Catholic  city  of  the  Old  World.  By  1584,  the 
gorgeous  edifices  of  Penivian  and  Mexican  monarchs 
were  crumbling  to  decay,  or  sinking  into  the  dim 
cn^:anglemcnt  of  tropical  vegetation.  To-svns  that 
rep'-oduced  some  of   the  glories  of  Madrid  and 


Seville  had  been  built  and  settled.  The  Spanish 
tongue  was  heard  in  many  centres  of  colonial  life, 
and  commerce  was  established  in  several  thriving' 
ports.  But  the  Indian  of  more  northern  lands 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  white  man,  and  still 
roamed  free  and  unmenaced  through  pathless 
forests,  of  which  from  time  immemorial  he  had 
held  undisturbed  possession.' 

Between  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacifio 
Oceans    extended    a    vast   domain,    the    splendid 
capabilities  of  which  were  made  of  no  account  by 
the  ignoi'ance  of  the   tribes   which   inhabited   it. 
Dense  woods  covered  much  of  the  ground ;  prairies, 
stretching  far  out  like  grassy  seas,  diversified  in 
many  parts  the  sylvan  monotony  of  overhanging 
shades;  in  othei-s,  wide  marshes  and  desolate  heaths 
afibrded  covei-t  for  wild  fowl  and  the  shy  creatures 
of  the  desert.     Yet  it  was  a  region  highly  favoured 
in  many  ways.      Magnificent  rivers,  superb  lakes, 
harbours  of  unsurpassed  capacity,  mountains  and 
hills,   valleys    that   required    nothing   but    labour 
to  become  Paradises  of  fertility, — whatever  could 
minister  to  the  purposes  of  an  industrious  race, 
whatever  was   necessary  to  the   seat   of  a   gi-eat 
empire, — lay  within  the  bounds  of  that  immense 
and  varied  territory.     But  these  natural  riches  of 
the   land   were   wasted   by  disuse.      The   savages 
scattered  over  the  country  had  no  means  of  turning 
such    endowments   to  advantage ;    nor  does  there 
seem  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would 
ever  have  acquired  them.      Savages  are  generally 
characterised  by  mental  indolence ;  and  to  this  mile 
the  red   man  appears  to  be  no  exception.      The 
Indians  of  North  America  in  the  sixteenth  century 
were   probably  a   finer   race   physically   than   the 
miserable  remnant  that   now  remains;   but   they 
had  no  greater  power  of  self-improvement  than  their 
descendants  at  the  present  day.   They  cultivated  the 
ground  only  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  provide  them 
with  their  small  stock  of  maize  and   vegetables. 
They  drew  from  the  soil  none  of  its  hidden  riches. 
They  made  no  attempt  to  reduce  the  ferocity  of 
untamed   nature  to   the   order  and  subjection   of 
civilised  societies.     The  forests  were  not  felled ;  the 
marshes  were  not  drained;   the  prairies  and  the 
plains   saw    no   cities    rising   out   of   their  broad 
expanse ;   the  harbours  wei  e  imvisited  by  ships ; 
the  I'ivers  ran  from  their  sources  to  the  sea,  and 
can-ied  on  their  bi-easts  no  freight  of  vessels  laden 
with  the   produce   of  a  land  which  might  have 
supplied  the  wants  of  Europe.     Tlie  Indian  cared 
not  to  be  any  better  than  his  fathers  had  been 
before  him.     It  was  enough  for  him  if  he  could 
preserve  his  hunting-ground  from  the  invasion  of 
hostile  tribes;   if  he  could  prevail  in  battle,  and 
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adorn  las  belt  with  the  scalps  of  slaughtered 
enemies ;  if  he  could  sing  his  savage  songs,  and 
dance  his  savage  dances,  and  bring  up  his  sons  to 
a  wanior's  contempt  of  pain,  and  smoke  his 
calumet,  and  rest  in  his  rude  wigwam  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  chase.  A  few  rough  skins  wei-e 
sufficient  to  protect  him  from  the  cold ;  a  few 
feathers  and  coloured  shells  abundantly  satisfied 
the  female  vanity  of  his  squaw.  He  was  content 
to  live  this  simple  life,  and  to  dream  of  some  red 
man's  heaven  beyond  the  grave,  without  a  thought 
of  bettering  his  earthly  state,  or  turning  the  riches 
of  the  earth  and  the  forces  of  the  elements  to  the 
service  of  his  will. 

When  the  first  Englishmen  settled  in  these  wild 
lands,  the  natives  regarded  them  as  gods.  Their 
powers  were  so  far  superior  to  anything  which 
had  been  hitherto  experienced,  that  the  ordinary 
nature  of  human  beings  seemed  inadequate  to 
account  for  them.  They  had  weapons  which 
breathed  fii-e  and  smoke;  they  could  smite  their 
enemies  with  sudden  death  at  an  immense  distance, 
and  in  some  unknown  way ;  they  came  and  went 
in  vessels  of  enormous  size ;  they  had  coverings  to 
tlieir  bodies  of  such  hardness  that  a  dart  or  an 
arrow  glanced  off*  them  :  in  all  respects  they  were 
wonderful  and  mysterious.  What  followed  was 
perhajjs  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  condi- 
tions thus  established.  The  inferior  race,  after  a 
few  spasmodic  struggles  for  the  mastery,  gave  way 
before  the  superior.  The  rod  man,  sullenly  refusing 
to  be  civilised,  exasperated  by  the  cruelty  and 
injustice  of  which  he  was  frequently  made  the 
victim,  or  incapable  by  his  very  nature  of  receiv- 
ing the  impress  of  European  ideas,  retired  from 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  sought  refuge  in 
the  wide  regions  of  the  west.  The  history  of  the 
United  States,  reduced  to  broad  and  general  terms, 
is  the  history  of  an  energetic  nation  of  white  men 
gradually  spreading  farther  and  farther  into  the 
desert,  and  pursuing  the  retreating  footsteps  of 
several  nations  of  red  men,  who,  after  falling  back 
from  forest  to  forest,  and  from  waste  to  waste, 
now  flutter  like  a  waning  phantom  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  western  sea.  Yet, 
however  rapid  this  advance  during  the  present 
century,  it  was  comparatively  slow  in  earlier  days. 
For  many  generations,  the  colonists  and  their 
descendants  kept  to  those  portions  of  the  continent 
which  border  on  the  Atlantic.  Georgia,  the  Caro- 
linas,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  New  England— all  the  older 
parts  of  the  modern  Union  lie  on  or  near  the  great 
body  of  waters  connecting  America  with  Europe. 
At  the  period  of  the  War  of  Independence,  very 


little  ground  was  occupied  by  Anglo-Americans 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  Mi&sissippi 
formed  the  extreme  western  boundary  of  the  fede- 
rated colonies.  Beyond  that  magnificent  stream  lay 
the  dominions  of  the  Spaniard,  and  on  both  sides 
were  the  camping-grounds  of  Indians,  and  the 
solitary  expanses  of  the  wilderness.  It  was  not 
until  the  colonies  became  entirely  free  to  form  their 
own  government,  and  to  transact  their  ov/n  affaire, 
that  this  immense  expansion  towards  tlie  Pacific 
set  in  with  vigour.  The  young  nation  felt  its 
strength,  and  leapt  with  gigantic  bounds  towards 
the  regions  of  the  setting  sun. 

In   regarding   Virginia  and  the  New   England 
States,  we  see  countries  and  cities  which,  for  the 
New   World,    have   already  acquired  an  aspect  of 
antiquity.     In  Boston  there  are  houses,  and  indeed 
whole  streets,  which  present  the  appearance  of  an 
old  English  town.     Memories  of  the  se^'enteentli 
century  hang  about  some  of  its  thoroughfares  and 
public   buildings ;    ghosts   of  sedate  old    Puritans 
in  doublet  and  hose,  or  in  steel  cap  and  breast])late, 
are  visible  to  the  mind's  eye  in  that  ancient  capital 
of  Massachusetts.     All  down  the  coast,  from  Maine 
to  Georgia,  are  cities  which  have  a  name  and  i)lace 
in  history.     In  the  annals  of  the  world  there  is  no 
other  record  of  so  rapid  a  development  of  a  nation 
fi'om  a  beginning  so  feeble   and  unpromising.     Of 
the  incidents  of  its  eax*ly  years  it  may  be  safely 
said    that   they  have    no    2:)arallel    in    the   pages 
of  the    wildest  romance.      The    simple    narration 
of  them    would   form   volumes    as    attractive    as 
the   fictions    of  Robinson  Crusoe  or  the  Arabian 
Nights,    while   the    numerous   episodes   of  savage 
brutalities    vie  in  horror  with  the  most  repulsive 
tales  of  the  pirates  and   buccaneers  of  past  ages. 
But   the   practical    interest   of  the  story  is  more 
modern.     It  is  the  story  of  a  liew  people  winning 
their   way  through   rough    and    stormy   paths    to- 
wards a  future  of  vinparalleled  grandeur.     It  is  a 
story  of  contest  with  the  elements,  with  tempest, 
with  hunger,  with  cold,  with  the  primeval  forest, 
with  the  tameless  ocean,  with  savage  foes,  with  inter- 
necine troubles,  with  despondency,  and  inexperience, 
and  distrust.      It  is  a  story  of  free  communities 
learning  the  difficult  art  of  self-government  under 
circumstances  which,  however  favourable  in  some 
respects,  were  in  others  especially  trying.     It  is  a 
story  of  difficulties  surmounted  by  the  sheer  force 
of  manhood ;    of  growing  cities,  of  dwindling  de- 
serts, of  augmenting  commerce,  of  ever-multiplying 
population,    of  new  principles  in  politics,  of  new 
opportunities  for  humanity,  of  influences  which  the 
Old  World  feels  more  and  more  strongly  as  the  years 
pass  by.     This  land,  of  which  we  propose  to  write 
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the  History,  is  pre-eminently  the  land  of  Hoj^e. 
The  futui-e  of  the  United  States,  now  that  the 
last  obstacle  to  perfect  freedom  is  removed,  shines 
forth  among  the  brightest  of  the  world.  It  is 
menaced  with  fewer  dangers  than  most  others;  and 
it  holds  out  to  the  toiling  -millions  of  the  earth,  but 
especially  to  those  of  English  speech,  the  most 
numerous  points  of  interest  and  attraction.  A 
living  American  poet  has  proudly  addressed  his 
country  as  that 

" strange  New  World,  that  yet  wast  never  young, 

Whose  youth  from  thee  by  griping  need  was  wrang,— 

Brown  foundling  of  the  woods,  whose  baby-bed 

Was  prowi'd  round  by  the  Indians'  crackling  tread, 

And  who  grew'st  strong  through  shifts  and  wants  and  pains, 

Nurs'd  by  stem  men  with  empires  in  their  brains, 

Who  saw  in  vision  their  young  Ishmael  strain 

With  each  hard  hand  a  vassal  ocean's  mane, — 

Thou,  skill'd  by  Freedom  and  by  great  events 

To  pitch  new  States  as  Old-World  men  pitch  tents,— 

Thou,  taught  by  Fate  to  know  Jehovah's  plan. 

That  only  manhood  ever  makes  a  man. 

And  whose  free  latcfli-string  never  was  drawn  in 

Against  the  meanest  child  of  Adam's  kin."* 

Nothing  is  more  remai-kable  than  the  quickness 
with  which  the  Anglo-American  colonies  acquired 
the  habits  and  asserted  the  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment. Virginia  had  a  local  assembly,  for  the 
making  of  laws  and  the  redress  of  grievances,  as 
early  as  1619,  though  the  settlement  was  then  but 
twelve  years  old.  The  Virginia  Company,  sitting 
in  London,  successfully  resisted  the  interference  of 
one  of  the  most  despotic  of  British  monarchs,  until 
its  dissolution  in  1624,  the  year  before  the  death 
of  James  I.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  self- 
governing  powers  of  the  colony  became  even  greater 
than  they  had  been  before.  Although,  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Company,  Virginia  was  made  de- 
pendent on  the  sole  will  and  pleasure  of  the  King, 
Charles  had  the  good  sense  to  allow  the  colonial 
assembly  to  continue  its  sittings.  That  body  even 
elected  the  Governor  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
and  the  mother  country  acquiesced.  While  England 
was  being  nded  -without  a  Parliament,  Virginia 
was  practically  a  free  State.  New  England  was 
for  several  years  as  completely  independent  of  all 
control  from  London  as  it  is  now.  The  Puritans 
of  Massachusetts  considered  themselves  as  fonning 
a  distinct  sovereignty;  appointed  their  own  chief 
magistrates,  made  theii'  own  laws,  imposed  their 
own  taxes,  organised  their  own  army,  and  even 
prepared  for  resistance  when  they  feared  a  diminu- 
tion of  their  freedom.     It  was  the  same  -svith  most 

•  The  Biglow  Papers,  by  James  Russell  Lowell  (1864). 
The  New  England  provincial  spelling  of  the  supposed  \vriter 
has  been  here  omitted,  aa  interfering  with  the  grandeiir  and 
beauty  of  the  passage. 


of  the  other  colonies.  During  the  troubled  times 
of  Charles  I.,  a  sentiment  of  independent  national 
life  grew  up  with  the  necessity  of  providing  the 
forms  of  local  government  by  the  unaided  efforts  of 
local  patriotism.  With  the  more  settled  days  of 
Charles  II.,  the  connection  between  the  old  country 
and  the  new,  which  had  been  allowed  to  lapse,  was 
once  more  established ;  but  it  was  a  connection  of 
the  slightest  kind,  such  as  now  exists  between 
England  and  Canada,  or  England  and  the  Austra- 
lian colonies.  A  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown 
in  each  of  the  States  (for  such  they  may  in  truth 
be  called)  maintained  the  reality  of  Imperial 
dominion,  and  held  in  check  any  tendency  to 
entire  separation.  But  the  sevex-al  Legislatures, 
elected  by  the  people  tliemselves,  transacted  in 
perfect  freedom  the  business  of  the  communities 
which  they  were  chosen  to  represent.  The  charters 
under  which  these  settlements  were  established, 
generally  contained  a  clause  forbidding  the  colonists 
to  make  any  enactments  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
England ;  and  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed,  enforcing  the  prohibition. 
But  this  was  no  great  restraint  on  American  liberty, 
and  the  colonies  were  virtually  in  possession  of 
independence  when  the  ill-judged  attempt  to  tax 
them  against  their  will,  in  the  time  of  George  III., 
led  to  the  revolutionary  war,  and  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  Federal  Republic. 

In  surveying  the  whole  course  of  American 
History,  then,  what  do  we  observe  ?  We  observe, 
in  the  first  place,  a  few  colonies  of  Englishmen 
surrounded  by  savages  in  a  desert  country,  where 
it  was  often  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  the  barest 
necessaries  of  life.  In  the  second  place,  we  find 
these  struggling  communities  growing  up  into 
young  commonwealths,  full  of  strength  and  hope 
and  audacity — commonwealths  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  contests  of  parties  and  principles  in 
the  land  from  which  they  sprang,  that  the  progress 
of  events  in  that  land  for  nearly  two  hundred  years 
cannot  be  fully  understood  without  a  knowledge  of 
what  was  being  done  in  the  provinces  of  English 
America.  In  the  third  place,  we  see  a  miglity 
Republican  Federation  stretching  its  gigantic 
limbs  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  frigid 
regions  of  the  North  to  territories  that  border  on 
the  tropics ;  perpetually  engaged  in  new  colonisa- 
tions, pei-petually  reclaiming  fresh  soil  from  the 
barrenness  of  solitude  and  savagery;  spanning 
the  desert  with  railways  and  telegraphic  lines ; 
covering  the  seas  with  ships;  conducting  a  princely 
commerce  with  all  the  world  in  cities  of  stately 
magnificence ;  receiving  every  year  an  immense 
stream  of  emigration ;  assimilating  all  things  to  a 
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new  type  of  national  character,  wliicli  yet  lias  some 
affinity  with  the  old ;  treating  on  equal  terms  with 
the  proudest  empires  of  Europe ;  reaching  out  one 
hand  to  an  immeasurable  Future,  and  with  the 
other  holding  firmly  to  a  venerable  Past. 

The  United  States  are  in  many  i-espects  the  most 
stupendous,  the  most  important,  and  the  most 
interesting  political  fact  of  the  present  day.  The 
country  thus  built  up  consists  of  thirty-seven  States 
and  twelve  Territories,  as  against  only  thirteen 
States  and  a  few  dependencies  when  the  Republic 
was  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain.*  In  1790, 
when  the  first  Census  was  taken,  the  whole  popula- 
tion (white  and  coloured)  did  not  count  more  than 
3,929,827 — a  total  not  very  greatly  exceeding  that 
which  is  now  included  in  the  aggregation  of  towns 
and  villages  forming  the  metropolis  of  the  British 
Empire.  In  1800,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  had  risen  to  5,305,925;  in  1810,  to 
7,239,814;  in  1820,  to  9,638,131;  in  1830,  to 
12,866,020;  in  1840,  to  17,069,453;  in  1850,  to 
23,191,876;  in  1860,  to  31,443,322;  in  1870,  to 
38,558,371.  It  is  now  probably  42,000,000.  This 
enormous  progressive  development  is  due  partly  to 
the  natural  increase  of  what  may  be  called  the 
native  American  population;  partly,  and  in  no 
small  measure,  to  the  extraordinary  in-pouring  of 
emigrants  from  the  old  world.  The  total  immigration 
since  1820  has  been  set  down  by  Mr.  Edward  Young, 
chief  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Statistics  (writing 
in  April,  1871),  at  7,553,805  persons.  Of  these, 
more  than  half  were  of  British  origin;  and  for 
several  years  the  Irish  contingent  has  been  particu- 
larly large.  But  the  Germans  in  1871  numbered 
more  than  two  millions  and  a  quarter,  and  there  were 
large  bodies  of  Scandinavians,  French,  and  Asiatics. 
Germany,  indeed,  has  sent  so  many  of  her  people 
that  New  York  is  the  third  largest  German  city  in 
the  world,  having  within  its  compass  more  persons 
of  Texitonic  origin  than  any  town  excepting  Berlin 
and  Vienna.  But  the  teiTitories  of  the  Republic 
are  so  vast  that,  for  many  years  to  come,  immigra- 
tion will  be  a  source  of  strength  to  the  Avhole  com- 
munity. The  area  of  the  United  States  at  the 
conclusion  of  peace  with  the  mother  country,  in 
1783,  was  only  820,680  square  miles;  it  is  now 
3,611,849  square  miles.  At  the  present  moment, 
the  great  Western  Republic  has  four  hundred 
million  aci-es  of  land  enclosed,  and  a  billion  and  a 
half  still   unenclosed.t     A  large  tenitorial  acqui- 

*  The  original  States  were  fourteen  in  number  if  wC  include 
Vermont ;  but  that  part  of  America  was  then  claimed  as 
belonging  to  New  York,  though  the  citizens  themselves  re- 
pudiated the  claim. 

t  Latest  Census  Eeturns  of  the  United  States,  and  other 
statistical  docxunents.   MS.  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  America,  1874. 


sition  was  made  in  1867  by  the  purchase  of  the 
Russian- American  possessions  in  the  extreme  noi-th- 
west  of  the  continent ;  but  this  added  very  little 
to  the  population.  In  more  favoured  regions,  how- 
ever, the  progress  has  been  marvellous.  Chicago, 
notwithstanding  the  terrific  fire  of  1871,  and 
another  only  less  disastrous  in  1874,  is  believed  to 
have  400,000  inhabitants,  though  forty  years  ago 
it  was  simply  a  small  Indian  trading-post,  situated 
on  a  desolate  swamp.  Where,  in  the  youthful  days 
of  men  who  are  scarcely  old,  the  wandering  savage 
trafficked  in  skins,  and  bought  blankets,  cheaj) 
cutlery,  and  fire-water  of  American  pedlars,  a 
stately  town  now  rears  its  warehouses,  hotels,  and 
mansions  of  sculptured  marble,  and  gives  promise 
of  being  one  of  the  great  commercial  cities  of  the 
world.  San  Francisco,  in  California,  of  which  no 
one  had  any  knowledge  a  generation  ago,  is  a 
populous  and  wealthy  seat  of  trade,  where  Christian 
churches  stand  side  by  side  with  the  idol-temples  of 
Chinese  immigrants,  and  where  all  the  languages 
of  the  earth  may  be  heard  among  the  busy  crowds 
that  throng  the  streets,  or  chaffer  in  the  public 
places.  Beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  great 
Salt  Lake  City,  with  its  strange  population  of 
Mormons,  has  gi-own  up  within  the  last  thirty 
years.  In  many  parts  of  the  far  west,  new  centres 
of  life  are  rising  into  prominence ;  and  the  writer 
of  a  generation  hence  will  be  called  on  to  describe 
places  of  distinction  which  are  now  unknown. 

The  records  of  such  a  nationality  must  be  of 
absorbing  interest  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken.  The  story,  however,  has  never  yet 
been  told  with  sufficient  fulness  of  detail,  from  its 
humble  commencement  to  the  magnificent  facts 
which  we  see  around  us  at  the  present  day.  We 
propose  so  to  tell  it  in  these  pages.  In  tracing  the 
career  of  this  young  nation  of  the  West,  we  shall 
pass  through  many  scenes  of  good  and  evil  fortune, 
and  shall  see  the  chequered  lights  and  shadows  of 
humanity  projected  on  a  vast  field,  in  proportions 
as  gigantic  as  the  objects  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. We  shall  read  the  history  of  men  and 
of  institutions.  We  shall  have  to  consider  not 
merely  the  intrigues  of  politicians  and  the  struggles 
of  armies,  but  the  efibrts  of  men  to  conquer  a 
position  in  the  world ;  not  merely  the  aggi-andise- 
ment  of  Governments,  but  the  life  of  individuals. 
Side  by  side  with  the  action  of  States,  the  social 
aspects  of  a  great  and  various  community  must  be 
depicted.  The  growth  of  this  wonderful  American 
people — the  reclaiming  of  the  desert,  the  rise  of 
cities,  the  development  of  industry,  the  unfolding 
of  mighty  principles,  the  successive  modifications  of 
manners,  the  achievements  of  literature  and  art — 
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must  be  made  to  move  before  the  readers  view. 
From  1584  to  1874  is  but  a  brief  period  m  the 
existence  of  a  nation;  but,  as  regards  the  United 
States,  it  is  a  period  full  of  concentrated  activity, 
and  of  the  most  instructive  information.  In  telling 
this  story  we  shall  help  to  make  the  two  branches 
of  the  English  race  better  known  to  one  another, 


nation  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the 
other.  The  English  element  has  always  been 
predominant  in  the  United  States,  and,  to  all 
human  appearance,  always  will  be.  It  is  the 
history  of  parent  and  child,  and,  however  widely 
dissevered  by  physical  distance,  the  relationship 
still  exists,  and  the  heart  of  the  one  must  yearn 
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and  may  thus  even  contribute  to  a  more  solid  and 
sober  friendship.  For,  although  Governments  may 
differ,  and  privileged  classes  may  be  mutually  jealous, 
there  is  no  root  in  the*  past  which  should  be 
productive  in  the  future  of  anything  but  cordial 
good-will  and  esteem  between  the  gi-eat  body  of 
Englishmen  and  the  great  body  of  Americans.  Let 
it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  history  of  the  one 


fondly  towards  the  other,  in  spite  of  occasional  dif- 
ferences more  sentimental  than  real.  In  short,  Eng- 
land ought  to  be,  and  really  is,  proud  of  the  lusty 
offspring  of  her  loins,  whose  unexampled  career  of 
greatness  reflects  glory  upon  herself ;  and  that  full- 
gi-owTi  offspring,  in  all  the  dignity  of  his  manhood, 
cannot  and  does  not,  in  his  inmost  heart,  fail  to  re- 
cognise and  revere  the  venerable  author  of  his  being. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  Discovery  of  America — Expeditions  of  the  Cabots— Awful  Character  attributed  to  the  Unknown  Parts  of  the  World — 
Death  of  Sebastian  Cabot — Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French  Settlements  in  America — Backwardness  of  England  in  this 
respect — English  Maritime  Expeditions — The  North-west  Passage  to  the  Indies — Augmentation  of  English  Spirit  after 
the  Accession  of  Elizabeth — Voyages  of  Frobisher  to  the  Northern  Parts  of  America — Drake's  Voyage  round  the  World- 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert— Patent  granted  to  him  by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  making  Settlements — Gilbert's  First  Expedition  to 
North  America — His  Second  Expedition — Death  of  Gilbert  on  his  Return  to  England — Sir  Walter  Raleigh — Romantic 
Conceptions  of  Foreign  Lands  —  Patent  granted  to 
Raleigh — Expedition  to  the  more  Southern  Parts  of 
NortJi  America — An-ival  at  Oci-acoke  Inlet — Friendly 
Reception  of  the  Colonists  by  the  Natives. 

WiiEX  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  expedition  to  North 
Carolina   set  forth,    in    1584,    America  had   been 
known  to  the  nations  of  Europe 
the  best  part  of  a  century.      It 


was  more  than  a  century  since  Columbus,  in  his 
dreamy  moods  betwixt  voyage  and  voyage,  first 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  passing  beyond  the 
mysterious  Atlantic,  and  in  that  way  reaching  the 
eastern  shores  of  Asia.  It  was  the  ninety-second 
year  since  that  memorable  12th  of  October  when 
the  gi-eat  Genoese  navigator,  after  a  voyage  of  up- 
wai-ds  of  two  months,  saw  in  the  faint  dawn  the 


gli  m  mer- 
ing  coast- 
line of  an 
unknown 
land. 
There 
are,  indeed,  tra- 
ditions of  much 
earlier  discove- 
ries of  America 
than    this    of 
1492,  which,  as 
well  as  the  se- 
cond expedition, 
in    1493-6,   conducted   Coliunbus    only    to    some 
of    the    outlying    islands,    though    the    continent 
itself  was  the  reward  of  a  third  voyage,  in  1498. 
Welsh   legends    speali;    of  a    Prince    Madoc,  who, 
with  a  small  fleet,  put  out  to  sea  in  1170,  landed 
on  the  western  continent  in  the  part  we  now  call 
Virginia,  and  peopled  it.     A  more  reliable  story, 
the  authenticity  of  which,  however,  has  never  been 
fully  established,  affirms  that,  as  far  back  as  the 
year    1000,  or    a  little  earlier,  the  Scandinavians 
extended  their  maritime  explorations  from  Green- 
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land,  where  they  undoubtedly  had  settlements,  to 
a  point  on  the  main  Ameiican  coast  near  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts,  or  even  farther  south.  It 
is  added  that  colonies  were  planted  there,  which 
maintained  communication  with  Greenland,  Ice- 
land, and  Norway,  down  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  all  knowledge  of  the  new  country  was  in 
some  way  lost.*  The  honour  of  discovering 
America,  a  few  yeai-s  before  the  fii-st  voyage  of 
Columbus,  has  been  claimed  by  the  Spaniards  for 
one  of  their  own  countrymen,  by  the  Germans  for 
one  of  theirs,  by  the  Venetians,  the  Portuguese, 
and  the  Poles ;  but  on  grounds  the  most  vague  and 
unsatisfactoxy.  It  is  a  weakness  with  some  persons 
never  to  leave  a  great  man  tindisturbed  in  the  en- 
joyment of  his  fame.  The  stories  put  forward  by 
the  Spaniards  and  others  seem  to  be  as  fabulous  as 
that  legend  of  the  lost  island  of  Atlantis  (sometimes 
identified  with  South  America)  which  is  related 
by  Plato,  with  much  romantic  and  poetical  embel- 
lishment, in  the  "  Timajus "  and  the  "  Critias." 
The  claim  most  worthy  of  consideration  is  that  on 
behalf  of  the  Northmen  ;  but,  even  allowing  this 
discovery  to  have  taken  place,  it  does  not  detract 
from  the  glory  of  Columbus  as  the  man  who  fii'st 
really  united  America  and  Eui'ope.  He  was 
probably  unawai'e  of  any  previous  voyages  to  the 
same  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  his  wonderful 
adventure  has  led  to  the  most  important  results, 
while  the  others,  granting  them  to  have  occurred, 
have  ended  in  nothing  but  subjects  for  antiquarian 
research. 

The  enterprise  of  Spain  iii  fitting  out  expeditions 
for  Columbus  resulted  in  the  predominance  of  that 
country  in  the  New  "World.  Mexico  was  subju- 
gated by  Cortes,  and  Pei-u  by  Pizarro.  By  1584, 
when  Raleigh's  expedition  set  sail  for  the  west,  the 
Spanish  tongue  was  spread  over  a  large  part  both 
of  North  and  South  America.  In  the  time  of 
Colvmibus,  and  for  more  than  a  century  later,  Spain 
was  the  greatest  of  European  Powers,  and  so  large 
an  addition  to  her  strength  soon  excited  the  envy 
or  the  emulation  of  other  countries.  Portugal 
made  discoveries  in  the  south,  and  France  in  the 
north  ;  and  after  some  years  the  foundations  of  the 

*  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  "History  of  the  United  States"  (Vol. 
I.,  chap.  1),  exi>res8e3  great  doubt  as  to  the  story  of  the  Nor- 
wegian discovery  ;  so  also  does  Robertson,  in  his  "  History  of 
America"  (Note  xvii.  to  Vol.  I.).  The  latter  authority  like- 
wise gives  several  reasons  why  the  Welsh  legend  is  highly 
improbable,  though  other  writers  consider  it  to  be  established 
by  good  evidence.  The  Scandinavian  claim,  also,  has  found 
supporters,  including  the  illustrious  Humboldt.  See  supple- 
mentary chapters,  by  I.  A.  Blackwell,  to  Mallet's  "Northern 
Antiquities,"  edition  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library,  1847  • 
and  Mr.  J.  G.  Palfrey's  "History  of  New  England,"  Vol.  I., 
chap.  2,  1859. 


Brazilian  and  Canadian  colonies  were  laid.  Eng- 
land was  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  the  exploring 
nations.  Indeed,  it  was  an  English  expedition 
which  first  discovered  the  continent  of  America. 
A  Venetian  merchant  established  at  Bristol,  whose 
real  name  was  Giovanni  Gaboto,  but  who  is  gene- 
rally known  as  John  Cabot,  obtained  from  Henry 
VII.  a  patent  (dated  March  5th,  149  6)  empowering 
him  and  his  three  sons  to  sail  into  the  eastern, 
western,  or  northern  sea,  with  a  fleet  of  five  ships, 
at  their  own  expense,  to  search  for  islands,  countries, 
provinces,  or  regions,  not  before  seen  by  Christian 
people ;  to  plant  the  English  flag  on  any  city, 
island,  or  continent,  that  they  might  find ;  and,  as 
vassals  of  the  English  crown,  to  possess  and  oc- 
cupy the  territories  so  discovered.  In  return  for 
these  anticipated  services,  the  patent  conferred  on 
the  family  of  the  Cabots  and  their  assigns,  for  ever, 
the  exclusive  right  of  frequenting  all  the  countries 
that  might  be  found.  Such  a  privilege  could  not 
have  been  permanently  maintained ;  but  the  age 
was  one  of  restrictions  and  monopolies,  and  the 
patent  granted  to  the  Cabots  was  in  harmony  with 
many  other  acts  of  the  same  age,  and  of  much 
more  recent  times.  The  expedition  set  sail  from 
Bristol  in  May,  1497,  and  on  the  24th  of  June 
the  Cabots  sighted  the  coast  of  North  America,  in 
that  portion  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of 
Labrador.  This  was  nearly  a  year  before  the  dis- 
covery of  South  America  by  Columbus  on  his  third 
voyage,  and  less  than  five  years  after  the  noble 
Genoese  seaman,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  first 
voyage,  had  landed  on  San  Salvador,  one  of  the 
Bahama  Islands.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  the  great  success  of  1492  which  suggested  to 
John  Cabot  the  expedition  sanctioned  by  Hemy 
VII.  in  1496 ;  yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  first  revelation  to  Europe  of  the  American 
continent  was  the  result  of  English  enterprise, 
acting,  it  is  true,  under  the  direction  of  a  foreigner, 
but  deriving  its  main  strength  and  resources  from 
a  mercantile  city  in  the  counties  of  Somerset  and 
Gloucester. 

The  Cabots  made  a  second  voyage  to  America 
in  1498.  The  patent  in  this  instance  bears  date 
the  3rd  of  February  in  that  year,  and  grants  to 
"  John  Kabotto  "  permission  to  take  six  ships  in 
any  haven  of  the  realm,  of  the  burden  of  200  tons 
and  under,  "to  convey  and  lede  to  the  londe  and 
Isles  of  late  founde  by  the  seid  John  in  oure  name 
and  by  our  commaundemente."  The  King  himself 
was  a  partner  in  the  new  adventure,  and  the  object 
was  not  merely  exploration,  but  commerce,  and  the 
making  of  inquiries  as  to  whether  the  countries 
before   examined  presented  opportunities  for  colo- 
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nisation.  As  in  the  previous  year,  Cabot  and  liis 
sons  left  England  in  May.  The  number  of  men 
forming  the  expedition  was  three  hundi'ed,  and  the 
exploit  was  attended  by  some  success.  Labrador 
was  again  visited,  but,  the  cold  proving  extrepae, 
the  ships  tiirned  southward,  and,  proceeding  along 
the  eastern  coast,  reached  the  southern  boundary  of 
what  is  now  Maiyland,  if  not  farther.  They  then 
returned  to  England,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions ;  but  a  third  voyage,  extending  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  appears  to  have  been  made  in  1499. 
In  these  expeditions,  the  chief  lieutenant  of  John 
Cabot  (who  died  about  the  close  of  the  century) 
was  his  son  Sebastian,  then  a  very  young  man,  but, 
it  is  said,  the  most  scientific  navigator  of  the  family. 
Sebastian  must  be  regarded  as  to  some  extent  an 
Englishman,  for  he  was  born  at  Bristol.  In  early 
years  he  was  instructed  in  geogi'aphy,  navigation, 
and  mathematics,  and  throughout  his  long  life  was 
one  of  the  greatest  explorers  of  an  age  especially 
distinguished  in  that '  respect.  Tlie  unflinching 
courage  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  the  cheerful  self-reliance 
of  his  nature,  the  gaiety  of  his  heart  (which  seems 
to  have  possessed  all  the  charm  of  the  best  Italian 
dispositions),  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
honourable  spii'it  which  marked  his  acts,  make  this 
hero  of  the  sea  a  figure  of  singular  attraction  to 
those  who  follow  with  any  interest  the  great  de- 
velopments of  the  world. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  VII.,  Sebastian  Cabot 
took  service  under  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  in  1512 
received  from  that  monarch  the  title  of  Captain, 
with  a  liberal  salaiy.  Subsequently  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  was  to 
have  headed  a  new  expedition  to  the  west,  when 
the  death  of  Ferdinand,  early  in  1516,  put  an  end 
to  the  project.  It  is  said  that  Cabot  settled  in 
Spain  because  he  was  disgusted  by  his  treatment 
in  England.  He  now  returned  to  England  because 
he  was  offended  by  his  treatment  in  Spain.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII.  he  commanded  an  expedition 
in  search  of  the  North-west  Passage  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean — that  dream  of  all  the  greatest  navigators 
since  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  has  been  delayed  to  our  own  times. 
This  was  probably  in  1517.  It  unfortunately 
happens  that  few  authentic  memorials  of  the  life 
of  Sebastian  Cabot  can  now  be  discovered.  After 
his  death,  at  an  advanced  age  (in  what  year  is  not 
precisely  known,  though  it  was  probably  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary),  several  documents  by  him 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  William  Worthing- 
ton,  by  whom,  it  has  been  suggested,  they  were 
either  destroyed,  or  made  over  to  Philip  of  Spain. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  doubt  that  on  this 


expedition  Cabot  sailed  through  the  straits  which 
have  since  been  named  after  a  later  navigator. 
Hudson,  and  reached  the  bay  beyond.  It  i.-i 
probable  that  the  straits  had  already  been  entered, 
in  1501,  by  Caspar  de  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese ; 
but  he  did  not  get  so  far  noi-th  as  Cabot.  The  Eng- 
lishman penetrated  to  lat.  67^  degrees,  and  would 
have  gone  farther,  as  the  sea  was  quite  open, 
had  not  his  fellow-commander.  Sir  Thomas  Pei-te, 
lost  courage,  and  his  crew  proved  mutinous.  The 
region  in  which  they  found  themselves  was  in 
truth  calculated  to  strike  all  but  the  boldest  with 
dismay.  The  loneliness  of  the  seas,  the  wildness 
of  the  lands  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  the 
rigour  of  the  climate,  the  uncertainty  of  all  before, 
and  the  doubt  as  to  whether  retreat  would  be 
practicable  if  the  exploration  were  prolonged,  must 
have  contributed  to  produce  a  very  powerful  eflfect 
on  the  minds  of  Cabot's  com2)anions.  Those  were 
days  when  the  distant  parts  of  the  earth  were 
credited  with  a  supernatural  and  awful  character. 
As  the  ancient  Greek  regarded  the  pillai-s  of  Her- 
cules, beyond  which  lay  nothing  but  a  watery  void, 
wherein  the  chariot  of  the  sun-god  descended 
nightly  to  some  dim  under-world,  so  did  the 
mariner  of  the  sixteenth  century  regard  the  myste- 
rious and  melancholy  wastes  of  sea  and  ice  which 
spread  towards  the  Pole.  Many  ages  before,  Taci- 
tus, describing  the  ocean  north  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  according  to  popular  report,  said  that  it 
was  held  to  be  the  end  of  natui'e  and  of  the  world; 
that  many  shapes  of  gods  were  to  be  seen  there, 
and  that  the  sound  of  the  sun  was  to  be  heard 
as  it  rushed  out  of  the  waves.  Ideas  of  a  similar 
character  were  probably  present  to  the  minds  of 
Cabot's  sailors  on  that  adventurous  voyage,  as 
they  had  been  present  to  the  Spaniards  on  the 
first  expedition  of  Columbus  across  the  Atlantic. 
Those  strange,  dark,  weird  solitudes  were  not  to  be 
trusted.  They  might  lead  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
natural  earth ;  they  might  lure  the  wanderers  into 
some  moonstruck  land  of  monsters,  ghosts,  and 
devils,  like  the  enchanted  isle  of  Prospero,  as  it 
appeared  to  the  eyes  of  Alonzo  and  his  companions. 
At  any  rate,  both  Sir  Thomas  Perte  and  the  crew 
refused  to  go  any  farther,  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  a 
man  of  more  heroic  mettle,  was  compelled  to  put 
back  to  Eiirope. 

The  remainder  of  the  life  of  Cabot  was  passed 
partly  in  the  service  of.  Spain,  and  partly  in  that 
of  England.  He  was  very  much  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  but  one  of  the  best  order.  Always  planning 
voyages  of  discovery,  or  carrying  them  out  with 
vai-ious  degrees  of  success,  his  mind  lived  more 
upon  tlie  ocean  than  upon  the  land,  and  in  his  last 
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moments  he  babbled,  not  of  green  fields,  but  of  the 
weltering  main.  On  his  death-bed  he  told  his  friend 
Eden  that  a  certain  peculiar  mode  of  finding  the 
longitude  luid  been  communicated  to  him  by 
Divine  revelation,  yet  under  such  conditions  that 
he  might  not  I'epeat  it  to  any  one.  Eden  says  he 
thought  that  "  the  good  old  man  in  that  exti'eme 
age  somewhat  doted,  and  had  not  yet,  even  in  the 
article  of  death,  utterly  shaken  off  all  worldly 
vain-glory."  We  may  interpret  his  wandeiing 
thought  even  more  charitably.  It  was  the  dream 
of  a  mind  familiar  with  many  great  and  strange 
expeditions,  and  now  on  the  eve  of  departure  for 
the  greatest  and  the  strangest  of  them  all. 

England  had  at  that  time,  as  at  all  times,  nume- 
rous skilled  and  daring  sailore,  whose  craft  were  to 
be  seen  on  all  the  ocean  highways  of  the  world ; 
yet  for  many  years  the  English  Government,  while 
encouraging  enterprises  such  as  those  of  John  and 
Sebastian  Cabot,  omitted  to  establish  any  settle- 
ment in  America.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France 
divided  the  newly-foxind  territories  amongst  them- 
selves, not  without  mutual  jealousies  and  quarrels  ; 
but  England  remained  unaggrandised  by  those  dis- 
coveries in  which  she  had  taken  a  prominent  part. 
The  reason  of  this  negligence  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  agitation  of  the  country  consequent  on  the 
change  of  religion.  It  was  in  1534  that  Henry  VIII., 
after  seven  years  of  angry  argument  with  the  Pontifi" 
as  to  the  validity  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine  of 
Arragon,  caused  the  Papal  power  in  England  to  be 
annulled  by  Parliament.  The  remaining  years  of 
his  reign  were  years  of  disruption  and  of  bitter 
religious  feud.  Those  which  followed  were  no 
better.  The  Protestant  Church  of  England  was 
hardly  established  under  Edward  VI.  when  it  was 
upset,  in  the  midst  of  flame  and  bloodshed,  by 
Mary  and  her  Spanish  husband.  Nevertheless, 
though  colonies  were  not  founded,  maritime  ad- 
ventures were  pui'sued  with  spirit.  English  ves- 
sels shai'ed  with  those  of  France  the  fisheries  of 
Newfoundland,  an  island  discovered  by  the  Cabots 
in  their  voyage  of  1497.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
YI.  these  fisheries  were  protected  by  a  special  Act 
of  Parliament,  the  preamble  to  which  recited  that 
the  navigation  had  been  burdened  for  years  by  ex- 
actions from  the  officers  of  the  Admiralty,  while 
the  body  of  the  Act  prohibited  the  continuance  of 
all  such  irregular  imposts.  The  national  desire  for 
further  discoveries  was  stimulated  in  the  third  year 
of  Queen  Mary's  reign  (1555)  by  the  publication  of 
Richard  Eden's  "  Decades  " — a  volume  containing 
the  history  of  remarkable  maritime  expeditions. 
The  English  flag  was  to  be  seen  in  many  directions, 
and  in  climates  the  most  various.     In  the  search  for 


a  north-east  passage  to  that  goal  of  all  endeavoui-, 
the  Indies,  the  Arctic  pi'ovinces  of  Russia  were 
first  made  generally  known  to  Western  Europe — 
a  result  for  which  the  brave  Willoughby  and  his 
comrades  paid  the  pi'ice  of  their  lives,  being 
frozen  to  death  in  a  harbour  of  the  North  Sea,  in 
1554.  Africa,  Asia,  and  America  were  visited  by 
the  trading  vessels  of  London,  Bristol,  and  other 
cities.  In  1555  a  company  of  merchant-adven- 
turers was  incorporated  for  the  discovery  of  un- 
known lands ;  and  the  problem  of  the  north-west 
passage,  from  which  the  minds  of  men  had  been 
for  a  time  diverted  by  attempts  in  an  easterly 
direction,  again  excited  general  attention. 

This  desire  of  discovering  a  shorter  route  to  the 
Indies  acquired  additional  force  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Ever  since  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  events  had  been  tending  towards 
a  more  vigorous  development  of  the  English 
nation.  With  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  a  new 
era  began.  The  destruction  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
nobility  in  the  insane  wars  of  the  Roses  once  more 
brought  the  true  English  race  to  the  head  of  afiairs. 
For  the  fii"st  time  since  the  Norman  Conquest  in 
1066  (allowing  for  a  few  rare  exceptions),  men  with 
names  of  native  origin  were  to  be  found  directing 
the  national  fortunes  in  politics,  in  war,  in  sea- 
manship, in  commerce,  and  in  all  the  great  concerns 
of  life.  In  the  later  Tudor  reigns,  tliis  tendency 
became  stUl  more  manifest ;  under  Queen  Elizabeth 
it  was  marked  in  the  highest  degree.  Protestantism 
— the  religion  that  seems  natural  to  all  races  in 
which  the  Teutonic  element  predominates — was 
established ;  the  foreign  despotism  of  the  Pope 
was  finally  cast  off;  the  ravages  of  civil  war  and 
of  ecclesiastical  dissension  were  in  part  repaired  ;  a 
wealthy  and  powerful  middle  class  was  formed; 
and  the  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood  asserted 
itself  in  many  ways.  Elizabeth  had  the  sagacity  to 
perceive  that  the  greatness  of  her  kingdom — a 
dominion  not  very  extensive  in  itself,  nor  yet  veiy 
richly  endowed  by  nature,  as  men  then  understood 
its  capabilities — must  be  founded  principally  on 
commerce.  The  English  people  were  equally  quick 
to  understand  this  truth,  and  the  extension  of 
their  ocean  trade  became  the  chief  object  of  the 
national  ambition.  The  poet  Drayton,  in  a  passage 
of  singular  perverseness  and  want  of  foresight,  has 
spoken  of 

"  The  gripple  merchant,  bom  to  be  the  curse 
Of  this  brave  island."* 

The  merchant  was  really  bom   for  very  different 

*  Elegy  "  Upon  the  Noble    Lady  Aston's   Departure    for 
Spain,"  1627. 
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ends.  He  was  born  to  make  tlie  island  mightier 
and  better  than  it  had  been  before,  to  found  new 
Englands  beyond  the  main,  and  to  give  to  English 
blood,  English  thought,  and  English  speech,  an 
extension  far  greater  than  the  haughtiest  CseSar, 
in  his  dreams  of  empire,  had  conceived  for  the 
future  of  the  Latin  genius. 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  half-brother  to  Raleigh, 
was   one  of  those  who  felt  most  enthusiastically 
about  the  noi-th-west  passage.     He  wrote  in  favour 
of  that  enterprise  a  discourse  which  will  be  found 
printed   in    Hakluyt's   collection.      The   idea   was 
Avarmly  taken  up  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  old 
English   sailors,   Martin   Erobisher.      At   a   later 
period,    Erobisher    distinguished    himself    in    the 
operations  against  the  Spanish  Armada ;   but  his 
most  remarkable  achievements  were  as  a  navigator 
and  explorer.      In  June,  1576,  after  fifteen  years' 
meditation    on    the   great   geographical    problem, 
varied  by  vain  attempts  to  obtain  assistance,  he 
sailed  from   Deptford  in   command   of  two  barks 
and  a  pinnace,  which  had  been  fitted  out  for  him 
by  the  liberality  of  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of  AVar- 
wick,    and    some   other   noblemen.      The   pinnace 
foundered  at  sea  ;  one  of  the  barks  turned  back, 
the   sailors   being  terror-stricken ;  but   Erobisher 
went  on  alone,  discovered  new  lands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of   Hudson's   Straits,   and   returned  to 
England.      He  repeated   his   voyage   in   the   two 
following  years,  and  in  the  name  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth took    possession  of  a  ten-itory  to  which  he 
gave  the  designation  of  West  England,  while  one 
of  the   high    clifis   he   christened    Charing    Cross. 
This  was   on  the  third  voyage,  when   Erobisher, 
with  the  title  of  Lieutenant-General,  had  under 
his  command  fifteen  vessels,  and  a  certain  number 
of   soldiei's.       Hopes    of   discovering    gold,    some 
grains  of  which  had  been  found  in  stones  picked  up 
on  those  inhospitable  shores,  were  as  much  con- 
nected with  the  second  and  third  voyages  as  antici- 
pations of  passing  through  the  icy  portals  of  the 
North  into  the  wai'mth  and  affluence  of  Cathay. 
The  expense  of  the  final  expedition  was  borne  in 
part  by  the  Government,  and  a  hundred  persons 
were  sent  out  to  form  a  colony,  and  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  land.     Such  was  the  popularity  of  this 
adventure,  from  which  countless  wealth  was  ex- 
pected, that   the   sons  of  noblemen  embarked  as 
volunteei's,  and  money  was  easily  found  to  defray 
those  charges  which  were  not  undertaken  by  the 
State.      But  all  ended  in  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment.    The  fleet,  after  leaving  West  England,  fell 
in  with  vast  moving  icebergs,   was   involved   in 
continual  fogs,  got  confused  in  the  dim  and  wintry 
solitudes,  and  drove  in  varioi\s  directions.      The 


auriferous  country  was  missed  ;  great  dangers  were 
narrowly  escaped ;  a  vessel  was  crushed  by  the  ice, 
and  the  sailors  with  difficulty  scrambled  on  board 
another.  But  at  length,  when  a  ship  laden  with 
provisions  for  the  colony  had  deserted,  and  symp- 
toms of  mutiny  were  apparent  among  the  seamen 
generally,  the  fleet  was  re-united  in  the  Countess 
of  Warwick's  Sound,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ore 
was  discovered  in  a  neighbouring  island.  With 
a  heavy  freight  of  this  useless  commodity,  the  ships 
set  sail  for  home. 

At  the  same  period — that  is  to  say,  in  the  years 
1577-80 — Drake  performed  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  in  the  course  of  wliich  he  explored  a  large 
portion  of  the  north-western  coast  of  America.    The 
north-eastern  coast,  extending  the  whole  distance 
now  included  within  the  United  States,  had  been 
previously  examined  and  defined  by  Spanish  and 
French  navigators,  who  planted  colonies  there  in 
several  places.     The  achievements  of  the  English 
had  been   principally  in  the   Nox"th ;   and  it  was 
again  to  those  forbidding  regions  that  attention  was 
tui'ned,  when  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  set  out  on  the 
first  of  his  colonising  expeditions.     Sir  Humphrey 
was   a  man   of    gi-eat    ability   and   of    admirable 
coiirage,  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier 
both  in  France  and  Ireland.    He  now  formed  a  pro- 
ject for  establishing  an  English  colony  in  America, 
and   in    1578   obtained   from   Queen   Elizabeth   a 
patent  vesting  in  him  full  powers  for  the  purpose. 
Gilbert  was  herein  authorised  to  discover  and  take 
possession  of  all  remote  and  barbarous  lands  un- 
occupied by  any  Christian  prince  or  people.      In 
him,  his   lieii"s   and  assigns,   for   ever  (as   in  the 
previous  case  of  Cabot),  was  vested  a  full  right 
of  property  in  the  soil  of  all  such  lands.       Any 
English  subject  Avho  might  be  willing  to  accompany 
the  commander  on  his  voyage  was  at  liberty  to 
settle  in  the  countries  which  he  should  plant ;  and 
to   all   such    persons   Gilbert   was   empowered   to 
dispose  of  any  portions  of  the  new  lands  he  should 
judge  meet,  in  fee^simple,  according  to  the  laws  of 
England.     All  the  lands  granted  to  him  were  to  be 
held  of  the  crown  of  England  by  homage,  on  pay- 
ment of  the  fifth  part  of  the  gold  or  silver  ore  found 
there.      The  complete  jurisdictions  and  royalties, 
as  well  marine  as  other,  within  the  said  lands  and 
the  seas   thereunto   adjoining,  were  conferred   on 
Gilbert,    his    heirs   and    assigns,    on   Avhom    were 
bestowed  full   power  to   convict,   punish,    pardon, 
govern,    and   rule,    by   their   good    discretion   and 
policy,   as  well  in  causes   capital   or   criminal   as 
civil,  both  marine  and  other,  all  persons  settling 
within  the  said  countries,  according  to  such  laws 
and  ordinances  as  might  be  established  for  their 
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better  government.  The  settlers  were  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  free  denizens  and  natives  of 
England,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding;  and  all  persons  were  prohibited 
from  attempting  to  set- 
tle within  two  hundred 
leagues  of  any  place 
which  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  or  his  associates 
had  occupied  during  the 
space  of  six  years.*  It 
will  be  seen  that  the 
powers  thus  vested  in 
the  leader  of  the  expe- 
dition were  somewhat 
despotic,  though  tem- 
pered by  the  immemo- 
rial liberties  of  England. 
A  company  of  volun- 
teers was  soon  collected 
by  Gilbert ;  but  the  pro- 
ject seemed  ill-omened 
from  the  first.  Dissen- 
sions arose  before  the 
ships  sailed,  and  several 
of  the  adventurers  re- 
coiled from  their  original 
intention  of  accompany- 
ing Sir  Humphrey.  At 
length,  however,  in  1579, 
the  emigrants  set  out  for 
their  distant  home.  One 
of  the  vessels  was  lost  on 
the  voyage,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  remainder  had 
an  encounter  on  the  seas 
with  a  Spanish  fleet,  and 
were  worsted.  These  en- 
terprising colonists  (of 
whom  Raleigh  seems  to 
have  been  one)  ulti- 
mately reached  New- 
foimdland,  where  they 
remained  a  short  time; 
but  the  expedition  soon 
returned  to  England,  an 
admitted  failure.  Gil- 
bert and  his  half-brother, 
Raleigh,  however,  were 

not  men  to  be  easily  disconcerted.  They  equipped 
another  squadron,  and  in  1583  Gilbert  again  started 
for  America,  with  the  specially-expressed  good 
wishes  of  the  Queen.    Raleigh  remained  in  England, 

i  *  Robertson's  History  of  America,  Book  IX. 


but  the  fleet,  having  such  a  commander  as  Gilbert, 
stood  in  no  need  of  guidance.  Insubordination, 
nevertheless,  was  rife  among  the  seamen.  The 
squadron  had  not  left  Plymouth  more  than  two 

days  when  the  largest  of 
the  ships  —  that  which 
had  been  fitted  out  by 
Raleigh  —  put  back  to 
harbour,  under  pretext 
of  an  infectious  disease 
having  broken  out.  Not- 
withstanding this  discou- 
ragement, Gilbert  once 
more  gained  Newfound- 
land. Here,  in  the 
presence  of  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  and  other 
foreigners,  he  took  for- 
mal possession  of  the 
island,  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereign,  by  erect- 
ing a  pillar  with  the 
arms  of  England  at- 
tached ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  grant  lands  in 
fee  to  the  fishermen,  on 
condition  of  their  paying 
a  quit-rent.  Afterwards, 
one  of  the  ships  was 
freighted  with  a  quantity 
of  ore  which  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  silver; 
and  the  adventurers  set 
out  in  three  vessels  for 
discoveries  on  the  main- 
land. They  sailed  along 
the  coast  of  the  conti- 
nent in  a  southerly  di- 
rection, xmtil  the  largest 
of  the  ships  was  by  some 
carelessness  wrecked, 
with  the  loss  of  nearly 
a  hundred  men.  Sir 
Humphrey  then  turned 
towards  England,  with 
only  two  ships  —  the 
Squirrel  and  the  Hind. 
The  weather  was  ex- 
tremely tempestuous, 
and  the  Squirrdy  in  which  Gilbert  sailed,  was  so  small 
as  to  be  quite  unfit  for  battling  with  such  violent  seas. 
But  the  gallant  commander,  scorning  to  desert  the 
crew  whom  he  had  with  him,  refused  to  shift  his 
flag  on  board  the  larger  of  the  vessels.  The  last 
that  was  seen  of  him  was  on  the  9th  of  September, 
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1583,  when,  though  the  bark  was  in  manifest 
danger  of  foundering,  he  was  observed  by  the  crew 
of  the  other  ship  sitting  in  the  stem  with  a  book 
in  liis  hand.  "  Courage,  my  lads  !"  he  cried,  across 
the  noise  of  the  storm,  to  the  sailors  on  board  the 
Uiml ;  "  we  are  as  near  to  Heaven  by  sea  as  by 
land."  About'  midnight,  the  lights  of  the  smaller 
vessel  disappeared;  all  had  sunk  into  the  raging 
waves.  The  Hind  weathered  the  tempest,  and 
retui-ned  to  England  to  tell  the  story  of  another 
and  yet  more  disastrous  failure. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  did  not  permit  himself  to  be 
disheartened  by  the  death  of  his  half-brother,  and 
the  ruin  of  so  many  previous  attempts  to  form 
settlements  in  America.  He  was  a  man  in  whom 
the  spirit  of  adventure  was  strongly  developed,  and 
among  the  many  projects  of  his  life  none  was  dearer 
to  him  than  the  creation  of  a  great  colonial  empire 
which  should  make  England  the  equal  of  Spain. 
No  doubt,  motives  of  personal  ambition,  the  desire 
to  amass  an  enormous  fortvme  by  the  discoveiy  of 
some  marvellous  land  of  gold,  and  even  the  mere 
love  of  daring  exploits  for  their  own  sake,  mingled 
with  the  higher  promptings  of  this  remarkable 
man.  Raleigh  was  to  some  extent  a  pirate, 
and  his  morality  in  all  such  matters  was  of  the 
lowest.  But  he  was  likewise  a  statesman  of  large 
and  comprehensive  views,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  a  regard  for  the  greatness  of  his  coimtry 
influenced  his  mind  together  with  other  considera- 
tions. He  was  a  sincere  Protestant,  and  Spain, 
as  the  powerful  upholder  and  zealous  propagator 
of  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  New  World,  was 
the  object  of  his  almost  fanatical  hatred.  To  build 
up  a  strong  English  power  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  seemed  to  him  an  admirable  device  of 
policy.  It  would  spread  the  principles  of  the 
reformed  religion  in  distant  lands,  add  to  the 
dignity  of  the  English  crown,  be  a  grand  inherit- 
ance to  the  English  people  in  times  to  come,  and 
probably  open  boundless  wealth  even  in  the  present. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  also  that,  besides  being  a 
soldier,  a  mariner,  a  politician,  and  a  fortune- 
seeker.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  a  poet.  His  was 
a  poetical  age ;  everything  remote  took  a  rich  and 
romantic  hue  from  the  glancing  lights  of  fancy. 
Cathay  was  an  empire  of  fabulous  opulence,  of 
necromancy,  and  of  cities  such  as  Coleridge  imagined 
in  his  visions  of  Kubla  Khan.  India  and  Africa 
were  the  fniitful  mothers  of  monsters  and  genii. 
The  Bei-mudas  were  peopled  by  Sycoraxes  and 
Calibans.  El  Dorado  was  a  city  or  a  kingdom  of 
gold :  Raleigh  himself  has  left  us  a  prodigious 
acooimt  of  the  place  and  of  its  sumptuous  monarch, 
the  naked  bodies  of  whose  courtiers,  after  being 


rubbed  with  fragrant  oils  on  festive  occasions, 
were  powdered  with  golden  dust,*  so  that  they 
glittered  in  the  sunshine,  and  gave  back  light  for 
light.  The  very  discovery  of  America  had  its  root 
in  dreams;  and  dreams  preceded  the  footsteps  of 
its  explorers.  Columbus  imagined  that  the  river 
Orinoco  flowed  from  the  Tree  of  Life  in  the  midst 
of  Paradise :  Pizarro  and  Cortes  passed  ever  on- 
wards from  one  marvel  to  the  expectation  of  a 
greater.  This  spirit  was  fully  shared  by  Raleigh. 
He  set  out  on  his  expeditions  with  hoj^es  almost  as 
lofty  as  those  with  which  Sancho  Panza  started  for 
the  island  of  Barataria ;  and  it  must  be  added  that, 
in  the  result,  he  fared  as  badly  as  the  poor  squire 
in  his  illusive  governorship. 

Resolved  not  to  risk  again  the  dangers  of  the 
extreme  North,  Raleigh  turned  his  thoughts  to- 
wards a  portion  of  the  American  coast  far  south 
of  that  where  his  half-brother,  and,  at  an  earlier 
date,  the  Cabots,  had  made  examinations,  with  a 
view  to  forming  a  colony.  On  the  26th  of  March, 
1584,  he  obtained  from  the  Queen  a  patent  similar 
to  the  one  which  had  been  granted  to  Gilbert. 
By  this  document  he  was  created  a  lord-proprietary, 
holding  his  territories  by  homage,  and  by  the 
payment  of  a  small  annual  rent.  He  was  invested 
with  the  right  of  making  grants  of  land  according 
to  his  pleasure,  and  his  powers  were  in  most 
respects  those  of  a  sovereign  prince.  The  religion 
of  the  colony  was  to  be  the  religion  of  the  Church 
of  England.  It  was  determined  that  the  new 
attempt  should  be  made  at  or  near  an  inviting 
region  of  Plorida,  where  the  French  Protestants 
had  recently  fonued  some  settlements,  from  which 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Spaniards  with  circum- 
stances of  great  cruelty.  Two  well-equipped 
vessels  left  England  on  the  27th  of  April,  tinder 
the  command  of  Philip  Amadas  and  Arthur  Bai-low, 
acting  on  behalf  of  Raleigh.  They  set  sail  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  passed  the  Canaries,  and 
reached  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  West  India 
Islands;  going  greatly  out  of  their  coui-se,  from 
ignorance  of  navigation.  In  the  West  Indies  they 
stayed  a  short  time;  then  turned  to  the  north- 
west, and  presently  sighted  the  shores  of  Florida. 
The  voyage  was  one  of  enchantment.  A  blue  sky 
hung  over  the  blue  waves;  the  vivid  sunlight  of 
day  was  succeeded  by  the  brilliance  of  starry 
nights,  greatly  surpassing  anything  that  the  ex- 
plores had  ever  seen  in  their  native  country.  A 
picturesque  and  woody  coast  glided  like  a  panorama 
on  their  left ;  and  soft  winds  boi'e  from  the  land, 
far  out  to  sea,  the  odours  of  a  thousand  flowers. 

*  Discovery  of  the  Large,  Eich,  and  Beautiful  Empire  of 
Guiana,  1596. 
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After  sailing  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in 
search  of  a  convenient  harbour,  they  entered  a 
haven,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for  their  safe 
deliverance  from  the  perils  of  the  deep. 

The  haven  was  Ocracoka  Inlet  (now  included  in 
North  Carolina),  and  the  voyagers  proceeded  to 
land  on  the  island  of  Wocoken,  the  southernmost 
of  the  group  which  at  that  point  shuts  out  the 
Atlantic  from  Pamlico  Sound.  The  month  was 
July,  and  sea  and  land  appeared  in  their  most 
seductive  loveliness,  bright,  calm,  peaceful,  and 
presenting  nothing  but  the  happiest  auguries. 
Magnificent  trees,  of  extraordinary  proportions, 
reared  themselves  into  the  sky;  giapes  hung 
heavily  from  the  ever-present  vines,  which,  running 
from  trunk  to  trunk,  approached  the  shore  so  near 
that  the  purple  fruitage  took  the  salt  breathings  of 
the  sea  ;  flocks  of  white  cranes  rose  from  the  woods 
with  multitudinous  cries  at  every  discharge  of  a 
gun ;  and  the  human  inhabitants  of  this  paradise 
received  the  strangers  with  every  appearance  of 
hospitality  and  good-will.  The  little  party  of 
Englishmen,  however,  saw  nothing  of  the  natives 


until  the  third  day  after  their  landing,  when 
they  perceived  three  in  a  canoe.  One  of  these 
went  ashore,  and  waited  quietly  until  the  English 
came  up  to  him.  He  talked  a  good  deal  in  his 
unknown  tongue,  and  at  length,  Avithout  any  signs 
of  misgiving,  went  -svith  them  on  board  one  of 
their  vessels.  They  gave  him  a  shirt,  a  hat,  wine, 
and  meat,  with  which  he  seemed  greatly  pleased ; 
and,  having  gone  away,  he  returned  in  half  an 
hour  in  his  canoe  with  a  present  of  fish,  which 
he  divided  between  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
of  the  two  vessels.  The  account  which  the  ex- 
plorers afterwards  gave  of  their  adventure  speaks 
of  the  wild  people  as  "most  gentle,  loving,  and 
faithful ;  void  of  all  guile  and  treason,  and  such  as 
lived  after  the  manner  of  the  Golden  Age ;"  though 
in  war  they  were  cruel  to  their  enemies,  treacherous, 
and  remorseless.*  Human  nature  is  full  of  incon- 
sistencies; but  for  the  present  all  looked  well. 
Dark  days  were  in  advance ;  yet,  in  that  summer 
hour,  the  emigrants  saw  only  the  glittering  waters 
and  the  flowery  land,  the  vista  of  a  great  colonial 
empire,  and  the  Indians  ofiering  homage. 


CHAPTER   III. 


Granganimeo  and  his  Indians— Fertility  of  the  Soil— Return  of  the  Explorers  to  England— Raleigh's  Projects  for  the  Future-^ 
Fresh  Expedition  under  Sir  Richard  Granville — Lamentable  Incident — Capabilities  of  Virginia — The  English  regarded  by 
the  Natives  as  Gods — Cupidity  of  the  Colonists — False  Reports  of  the  Indians— Ascent  of  the  River  Roanoke  by  the 
English— Abandonment  of  the  Country  by  the  Savages— Failure  of  Supplies— The  Explorers  fall  into  an  Ambush— Immi- 
nent Peril  of  Famine — Dissensions  with  the  Natives — Treacherous  Massacre  of  Indians  by  the  Settlers — Arrival  of  Drake  in 
the  Harbour  of  Roanoke— Departure  of  the  Colonists  for  England — Governor  Lane's  Discoveries— Harriot's  Report  on 
Virginia — A  New  Colony  sent  out  under  Grovemor  White — Deserted  State  of  Roanoke — Renewed  Conflicts  with  the  Indians 
—Birth  of  the  first  American  Child  of  English  Race— Governor  White  returns  to  England— The  Colony  not  Relieved— 
Mystery  concerning  its  Fate — Melancholy  Interest  surrounding  the  Island  of  Roanoke — "  Raleigh  "  the  Capital  of  North 
Carolina. 


The  day  after  that  on  which  the  friendly  native 
came  with  his  ofiering  of  fish,  several  canoes 
arrived  at  the  island,  in  one  of  which  was  the  king's 
brother.  His  name  was  Granganimeo,  and  he 
stated  that  the  king  was  called  Wingina,  and  the 
country  Wingandacoa.  The  king  himself  lay  at 
his  chief  town,  ill  of  wounds  lately  received  in 
battle.  Granganimeo,  advancing  some  way  inland, 
spread  a  mat,  sat  down  on  it,  and  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  English.  The  white  men  came 
forward  with  their  weapons;  but  the  savage, 
making  no  show  of  fear,  signed  to  them  to  sit  down, 
stroking  first  his  own  head  and  breast,  and  then 
theirs,  apparently  to  express  an  amicable  intention. 
Presents  were  exchanged  between  them,  and  on 
subsequent  days  the  visit  was  repeated.  Great 
numbers  of  people  amved  from   all  parts  of  the 


island,  with  leather,  coral,  and  several  kinds  of 
dyes.  But  when  Granganimeo  was  present,  no  one 
dared  to  trade  but  himself  and  those  who  wore  red 
copper  on  their  heads,  as  he  did.  The  prince  was 
very  anxious  to  exchange  a  bag  of  pearls  for  a  suit 
of  armour ;  but  the  English  refused,  pretending  to 
set  no  value  on  the  stones,  that  they  might  the 
better  learn  where  they  were  to  be  found.  It  is 
confessed  by  the  explorers  that  Granganimeo  was 
always  faithful  to  his  engagements,  and  never 
failed  to  appear  at  any  place  where  he  had  pro- 
mised to  meet  the  new-comers.  He  sent  to  the 
English  every  day  a  brace  of  bucks,  rabbits,  hares, 
and  fish ;  and  sometimes  melons,  walnuts,  cucum. 
bers,  peas,  and  various  roots.     Indeed,  the  conduct 

*  Amadas  and  Barlow's  account  in  Hakluyt,  Vol.  III.    Ban- 
croft's History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I.,  chap.  3. 
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of  the  savages  seems  to  have  been  better  than  that  of 
their  English  visitors,  by  the  account  of  the  latter 
themselves.  Such  was  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  that 
on  some  of  the  peas  being  planted  by  the  English 
they  grew  almost  immediately,  and  were  found  in 
ten  days'  time  to  be  fourteen  inches  high. 

The  adventurers  took  advantage  of  their  friendly 
reception  to  explore  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds 
and  Roanoke  Island;  but  little  else  was  done. 
Amadas  and  Barlow,  after  awhile,  set  sail  for 
England,  where  they  arrived  in  September,  1584, 
accompanied  by  two  of  the  Indians.  Elizabeth  was 
delighted  with  the  glowing  accounts  given  by  the 
explorers  of  the  countiy  they  had  discovered,  and 
directed  that,  in  recognition  of  her  unmarried  life, 
it  should  be  called  Virginia — a  name  for  some 
time  applied  to  the  whole  of  that  part  of  America, 
but  now  confined  to  the  State  lying  between  North 
Carolina  and  Maryland.*  Raleigh,  being  resolved 
to  push  forward  with  his  enterprise,  obtained  from 
Parliament  a  Bill  confirming  his  patent  of  discoveiy, 
and  at  the  same  time  acqviired  a  monopoly  of  wines, 
which  yielded  him  a  large  revenue.  The  money 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  amass,  by  means  of  the 
thoroughly  vicious  restrictive  principles  of  those 
days,  he  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  his  great 
scheme.  All  his  personal  views  had  a  lofty  and 
imperial  character ;  and  the  hope  of  becoming  little 
less  than  the  sovereign  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
land,  the  future  greatness  of  which  might  well  have 
seemed  almost  boundless,  w^as  a  sufiicient  induce- 
ment to  make  him  work  with  the  utmost  zeal. 
He  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  seven  small  ships,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Richard  GrenvUle  (or  Green- 
ville), a  relative  of  his,  who  afterwards  distinguished 
himself  by  his  adventurous  and  high-spirited  life, 
and  by  the  gallantry  with  which  he  met  his  death 
in  a  naval  action  against  the  Spaniards.  This 
valorous  captain  was  accompanied  by  several 
subordinates,  who  also  became  famous  in  later 
years.  One  of  the  vessels,  a  barque  of  120  tons, 
was  fitted  out  by  Thomas  Cavendish,  a  gentleman 
of  good  family  in  Suflfolk,  but  a  sea-rover  and 
buccaneer  by  nature,  whose  life  was  destined  to  be 
passed  in  an  extraordinary  succession  of  good  and 
ill  fortune.  The  historian  of  the  new  expedition 
was  Thomas  Harriot,  a  native  of  Oxford,  who  in 
after  days  devoted  himself  to  science,  won  a  great 
name  as  an  algebraist,  and  practised  astronomy 
with  so  much  success  that  he  is  thought  to  have 

*  Originally,  even  New  England  was  included  in  Virginia, 
as  appears  by  a  passage  in  Peter  Heylyn's  "Little  Description 
of  the  Great  World  "  (fourth  edition,  1629) :— "  The  northeme 
part  of  this  Virginia,  being  better  discovered  then  the  other, 
is  called  New  England :  full  of  good  new  townes  and  forts, 
and  is  likely  to  prove  an  happie  plantation." 


anticipated  Galileo  in  cei^tain  discoveries.  Amongst 
the  voyagers  was  also  an  artist,  a  painter  of  the 
name  of  With,  whose  sketches  of  the  natives  are 
still  esteemed  for  theii'  truthfulness. 

The  expedition  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  9th 
of  April,  1585,  and  again  sought  the  American 
shores  by  the  circuitous  route  of  the  West  Indies. 
Grenville  spent  some  time  cruising  among  the 
islands,  and  taking  prizes  from  the  Spaniards  ;  and 
June  was  near  its  close  when  he  arrived  at  the 
point  which  he  desired  to  attain.  The  fleet,  after 
narrowly  escaping  shipwreck  on  a  headland,  to 
which  the  sailors  in  consequence  gave  the  name  of 
Cape  Fear,  came  to  an  anchor  at  Wocoken.  The 
largest  of  the  ships  struck  as  it  entered  the  harbour, 
but  was  not  lost.  So  far  all  looked  well ;  but  the 
course  of  events  was  soon  darkened  by  a  lamentable 
incident.  The  commander  of  the  fleet,  accompanied 
by  his  chief  officers,  made  an  eight  days'  excursion 
along  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  and  got  as  far  as 
Secotan,  in  the  present  county  of  Craven,  between 
the  Pamlico  and  the  Neuse.  It  was  afterwards 
admitted  by  them,  in  their  ofiicial  report  of  the 
expedition,  that  they  were  well  received  by  the 
natives.  But  one  day  a  silver  cup  was  stolen,  and 
not  restored  immediately  on  being  demanded ; 
upon  which,  Grenville  ordered  the  ofiending  village 
to  be  burnt,  and  the  standing  com  to  be  destroyed. 
The  dealings  of  civilised  men  with  savages  are 
generally  characterised  by  cruelty,  and  it  is  too 
often  the  case  that  the  first  provocation  comes  from 
the  former.  This  was  so  in  the  settlement  of 
North  Carolina.  The  Indians  had  previously  ex- 
hibited a  spirit  of  friendliness :  they  were  now  to 
learn  the  bitter  lessons  of  distrust  and  revenge. 

After  leaving  on  Roanoke  Island  a  small  colony 
of  one  hundred  and  eight  men,  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville sailed  for  England,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
autumn.  The  command  of  the  colony  was  given 
to  Captain  Ralph  Lane,  a  military  man,  who  had 
under  him  Philip  Amadas  (now  dignified  by  the 
title  of  Admiral),  Harriot,  and  others  of  note.  The 
island,  which  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Albemarle 
Sound,  was  almost  uninhabited,  and  served  as  a 
base  of  operations.  The  cliief  employment  of  the 
colonists  was  to  examine  the  country  on  the  neigh- 
bouring continent ;  and  tliis  they  did,  for  a  time, 
with  considerable  enterprise.  All  they  saw  of 
the  land  confirmed  the  first  impressions  of  its 
excellence.  "It  is  the  goodliest  and  most  pleasing 
territory  of  the  world,"  wrote  Captain  Lane  to 
Richard  Hakluyt;  "for  the  continent  is  of  an 
huge  and  unknown  greatness,  and  very  well  peopled 
and  towned,  though  savagely,  and  the  climate 
so  wholesome  that  we  had  not  one  sick  since  we 
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touched  the  land  here.  To  conclude,  if  Virginia 
had  but  horses  and  kine  in  some  reasonable  pro- 
portion, I  dare  assure  myself,  being  inhabited  with 
English,  no  realm  in  Christendom  were  comparable 
to  it."  Harriot  made  a  very  careful  examination 
of  the  natural  productions  of  the  coiintry.  In 
particular,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco,  maize  (or  Indian  corn),  and  the 
potato,  all  of  which  were  at  that  time  unknown 
in  Europe.  He  likewise  took  note  of  the  native 
inhabitants,  of  whose  modes  of  living,  methods  of 
warfare,  and  religious  ideas,  he  gave  an  interesting 
account  in  his  history  of  the  voyage.  To  these 
simple  creatures  the  colonists  displayed  their 
mathematical  instruments,  burning-glasses,  guns, 
clocks,  and  other  wonders  of  skill  and  mechanism ; 
and  the  savages  were  so  struck  with  astonishment 
that  they  took  the  new-comers  for  gods.  Harriot 
was  also  in  the  habit  of  producing  a  Bible  whenever 
he  entered  any  little  to^vn  or  Indian  village,  and  of 
endeavouring  to  explain  its  doctrines ;  but,  as  there 
could  hardly  have  been  much  community  of  lan- 
guage between  the  two  races,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  wild  men  failed  to  become  at  once 
imbued  with  the  theology  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Nevertheless,  they  seemed  to  regard 
the  book  itself  as  a  kind  of  amulet,  probably 
because  of  the  veneration  in  which  it  was  mani- 
festly held  by  the  god-like  strangers;  and  some 
few  expressed  a  desire  to  join  in  the  woi-ship  of  the 
"  Grod  of  England."  They  embraced  the  volume, 
kissed  it,  and  held  it  to  their  breasts  and  heads. 
Observing  that  the  EngHsh  had  no  women  with 
them,  they  inferred  that  they  were  not  bom  of 
women;  and  this  of  course  added  to  the  super- 
stitious awe  with  which  they  looked  upon  the 
strange  beings  who  had  come  to  them  across  the 
seas.  But  the  burning  of  the  vOlage  had  intro- 
duced a  feeling  of  suspicion  and  fear  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians  ;  and  the  cupidity  of  the  settlers  soon 
created  other  elements  of  a  nature  unfavourable 
to  the  prospects  of  the  colony. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  Englishmen  had  not 
fully  comprehended  the  truth  that  the  prosperity 
of  a  nation  depends  on  industry  and  commerce, 
rather  than  on  any  sudden  accession  of  the  precious 
metals.  The  torrent  of  wealth  which  had  flowed 
over  Spain  from  her  South  American  possessions, 
acted  as  a  great  temptation  to  all  who  would  grow 
rapidly  rich ;  for  the  evil  results  of  that  unnatural 
prosperity  were  not  yet  clearly  visible.  It  was 
thought  that,  as  Peru  had  yielded  boundless  trea- 
sure to  the  Spanish  Monarchy,  Virginia  might  be 
made  equally  productive  to  the  English  Government 
and  people.     Accordingly,  the  settlers  searched  for 


gold  and  silver  mines  when  they  ought  to  have  been 
laying  the  bases  of  their  colony;  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  this  chimera  they  actually  neglected  to  sow  any 
crops,  so  that  in  the  end  they  narrowly  escaped 
death  from  famine.  The  Indians,  seeing  what  the 
English  were  mainly  desirous  of  discovering,  flat- 
tered their  avarice  with  marvellous  tales  of  pearl- 
fisheries  and  mines  of  exhaustless  wealth.  The 
river  Roanoke,  on  the  mainland,  was  described  in 
the  most  glowing  colours.  It  sprang,  they  said, 
from  a  rock,  in  such  abundance  that  it  forthwith 
made  a  violent  stream ;  and  this  rock,  it  was  added, 
stood  so  near  to  a  sea  (the  Pacific  Ocean  seems  to 
have  been  meant,  if  anything  at  all  was  meant) 
that,  in  stoi*ms,  the  salt  waves  were  frequently 
beaten  into  the  fresh  current,  which  was  thus 
rendered  brackish.  The  banks  teemed  with  ore, 
and  the  waters  yielded  the  most  resplendent  pearls 
in  such  large  quantities  that  the  skias  worn  by  the 
king  of  the  country  and  the  higher  order  of  his 
"gentlemen"  (as  the  account  in  Hakluyt  phrases 
it)  were  adorned  with  orient  gems,  and  the  beds 
and  houses  were  garnished  with  the  same. 

Lured  by  these  baseless  narratives,  Lane,  in  the 
spi'ing  of  1586,  resolved  on  ascending  the  Roanoke 
with  two  double  wherries  and  forty  of  his  colonists. 
Unfortunately,  he  coimted  on  getting  food  from  the 
savages,    and    therefore   took    but   a   small    store 
with   him.      This  reliance   proved   baseless.      The 
king,  Wingina,  who  now  went  by  the  name  of 
Pemisapan,  first  encouraged  the  English  to  ascend 
the   river,   and   then   treacherously   acted   against 
them.     He  seems  to  have  feared  that  the  intention 
of  the  strangers  was  to  destroy  him  and  his  people 
— an  apprehension  to  which  the  burning  of  the 
village  gave  some  colour  of  probability;   and  he 
sought  to   ward   ofi"  this   dreaded   evil   by   those 
devices   of    double-dealing  which    are    the    usual 
resource  of  savages  against  the  organised  strength 
and  intellectual  superiority  of  civilised  men.     As 
the  English  sailed  up  the  river,  they  perceived  that 
the  Indians  had  abandoned  the  towns  along  the 
banks,  and  retii-ed  inland  with  their  corn.      This 
had  been  done  so  thoroughly  that  the  explorers,  in 
the  course  of  three  days'  voyage  up  the  stream,  did 
not  see  a  man,  nor  find  a  grain  of  com,  anywhere. 
They  had   but   two    days'  food   left,    and   Lane, 
fearing   actual   death   from   hunger,   and   possibly 
some  ambush  on  the  part  of  the  savages,  put  it  to 
his  companions  whether  they  should  risk  the  con- 
sumption of  their  whole  remaining  stock  of  victuals 
in  a  further  examination  of  the  river,  or  return  to 
their   settlement.       It    was    almost    unanimously 
detei-mined  that,  whilst  there  was  left  one  half- 
pint  of  corn  for  each  man,  they  would  not  abandon 
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their  design.  The  voyagers  had  with  them  two 
mastiffs,  and  they  resolved  that,  should  the  worst 
ensue,  they  would  make  a  pottage  of  them  with 
sassafras-leaves.  Upon  this  they  could  manage  to 
live  two  days,  which  time  would  suflace  to  bring 
them  down  the  current  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
and  the  entry  of  Pamlico  Sound,  and  in  two  more 
days  they  hoped  to  cross  the  Sound.     If  need  were. 


the  following  year,  and  always  showed  himself  a 
faithful  ally  of  the  strangers,  was  among  the  English 
in  the  boats,  and  was  directed  to  answer  his  country- 
men in  their  own  language.  He  did  so,  and  the 
Indians  responded  with  a  song,  which  the  voyagers 
regarded  as  an  expression  of  welcome.  To  the 
better-informed  judgment  of  Manteo,  however,  the 
matter  presented  itself  in  a  very  different  light. 


SIR   FRANCIS    DRAKE. 


they  were  prepared  to  fast  the  latter  of  those  two 
days,  rather  than  draw  back  a  foot  until  they  had 
Been  the  Indians,  either  as  friends  or  foes.  So  they 
went  on,  sleeping  at  night  on  the  shore,  all  along 
which,  and  far  up  into  the  country,  the  watch-fires 
of  the  savages  were  continually  burning,  though  not 
a  living  soul  was  to  be  seen. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  the  cour- 
ageous resolution  of  the  little  party,  the  voices  of 
Indians  were  heard  calling  to  them  from  the  shore. 
Manteo,  one  of  the  natives  who  had  been  taken  to 
England  after  the  voyage  of  1584,  and  who  returned 


It  was  the  terrible  war-song  that  they  had  heard. 
INIanteo  seized  his  gun,  assuring  the  English  that 
the  Indians  meant  to  fight  them.  The  next  moment, 
a  volley  of  arrows  poured  into  one  of  the  boats,  but 
fortunately  struck  no  one.  A  discharge  of  musketiy 
from  the  English  carried  consternation  among  the 
savages,  and,  upon  a  detachment  of  the  explorers 
landing  on  a  steep  bank,  the  enemy  took  to  flight. 
After  a  brief  pursuit,  it  was  determined  to  encamp 
for  the  night,  and  early  the  following  morning  to 
return  homeward.  By  the  ensuing  night  they  had 
arrived,  by  dint  of  hard  rowing,  within  four  or  five 
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miles  of  the  river's  mouth.  They  were  now  living 
on  the  two  dogs,  and  next  day  even  this  resource 
failed  them.  They  had  still  to  cross  the  Sound 
before  they  could  reach  Roanoke  Island;  and 
unluckily  the  wind  was  so  strong,  and  the  sea  so 
heavy,  that  they  were  delayed  a  whole  day,  duiing 
which  they  lived  entirely  on  the  leaves  of  the  sassa- 
fras-tree. This  was  upon  Easter  Eve,  "which," 
says  Lane  in  his  interesting  narrative,  "  was  fasted 
veiy  truly."  On  Easter  Day  the  wind  permitted 
them  to  set  sail,  and,  having  caught  some  fish  in  a 
weir  belonging  to  the  Indians,  they  were  rescued 
from  imminent  death,  though  sevei-al  of  the  com- 
pany were  far  spent  when,  on  the  morning  of 
Easter  Monday,  they  reached  the  wished-for  settle- 
ment.* 

The  exploration  of  Lane  and  his  companions  on 
this  ill-stan-ed  voyage  did  not  extend  much  higher 
up  the  river  than  a  point  near  the  present  village  of 
"Williamstown.  The  attempt  was  an  utter  failure, 
and  it  had  the  disasti'ous  result  of  establishing  a 
feeling  of  suspicion  and  antagonism  on  both  sides. 
The  Indians  now  determined  to  leave  their  fields 
unplanted,  hoping  to  starve  out  the  unwelcome 
strangers.  This  plan,  however,  was  abandoned  by 
the  advice  of  an  aged  chief,  and  renewed  courtesies 
in  the  matter  of  food  were  shown  by  the  Indians  to 
the  English ;  but  the  latter  could  not  be  convinced 
that  there  was  not  a  plot  to  destroy  them  all.  Cap- 
tain Lane  asserts  (on  the  faith  of  statements  made  to 
him  by  two  or  three  Indians  in  his  interests)  that 
the  plan  of  the  savages  was  to  set  fire  to  the  reeds 
with  which  the  huts  of  the  colonists  were  thatched ; 
to  do  this  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and,  as  the 
alarmed  dweUers  rushed  out  in  their  shirts,  to 
despatch  them.  As  a  means  of  faciKtating  the  de- 
sign, the  English  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  usual 
food-resources,  so  that  they  should  be  compelled  to 
break  up  into  small  parties,  searching  for  shell-fish, 
and  camping  where  they  could.  To  that  extent  the 
project  was  carried  out,  if  we  may  rely  on  Lane's 
narrative.  The  weu*s  for  fish  were  destroyed  by 
the  Indians,  and  it  was  resolved  that  no  food  should 
on  any  account  be  sold  to  the  strangers.  Hereupon 
the  famine  grew  so  extreme  among  the  English  that 
Lane  was  compelled  to  send  Captain  Stafibrd,  with 
twenty  men,  to  the  island  of  Croatan,  to  feed  him- 
self and  his  company,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
watch  if  any  shipping  came  towards  the  coast. 
Another  small  body  he  despatched  with  the  pin- 
nace to  Cape  Hatteras;  and  every  week  he  sent 
sixteen  or  twenty  of  the  rest  of  his  company  to  the 
mainland,  to  live  on  casada  and  oysters. 

*  Report  of  Captain  Lane  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  Hakluvt 
Vol.  IIL  o  ,  J  , 


Matters  continued  in  this  state  for  some  time ; 
during  which  j>eriod,  negotiations,  marked  appa- 
rently by  bad  faith  on  both  sides,  were  carried  on 
between  the  savages  and  the  colonists.  In  answer 
to  a  message  from  Lane,  falsely  stating  that  an 
English  fleet  had  arrived  in  the  roads,  that  he  de- 
sired to  borrow  some  of  the  natives  for  fishing  and 
hunting,  and  that  he  would  like  to  purchase  some 
provisions,  Pemisapan  sent  word  that  he  would  go 
over  to  Roanoke  and  meet  the  English ;  but  when 
Lane  discovered  that  he  was  coming  with  a  large 
assembly,  he  determined  to  anticipate  the  visit. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  settlers,  while  seiziag  some 
canoes  belonging  to  the  natives,  m  order  to  prevent 
their  having  communication  with  the  continent,  cut 
ofi"  the  heads  of  two  of  the  savages,  and  subsequently, 
in  a  brief  skirmish,  shot  three  or  four  of  them. 
Lane  and  some  of  his  companions  went  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  (Jime  1st)  to  a  place  on  the 
mainland,  and  requested  an  interview  with  the 
king.  This  was  granted;  and  the  English,  being 
in  much  greater  force  than  the  Indians,  who  did  not 
count  more  than  about  eight  or  nine,  suddenly  fell 
on  them  at  a  preconcerted  signal — ^which  consisted 
of  the  words  "  Christ  our  victory  !  " — and  slaugh- 
tered all. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  with  certainty  how  far  the 
allegations  brought  by  the  English  against  the 
Indians  were  true,  and  how  far  exaggerated. 
Doubtless,  the  natives  were  very  desii'ous  of  getting 
rid  of  strangers  whose  superior  powers  they  had 
every  reason  to  dread.  They  regarded  the  colonists 
with  a  superstitious  fear,  counting  them  either  as 
gods,  or  as  men  risen  from  the  grave,  who  brought 
with  them  the  secrets  of  a  mysterious  and  awful 
world.  The  inexplicable  character  of  the  European 
fire-arms  appalled  these  warriors  of  the  bow-and- 
arrow.  They  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
English  could  shoot  people  at  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  miles ;  that  they  filled  the  very  air  with 
pestilence  and  death  ;  and  that  their  object  was  to 
exterminate  the  aborigines,  and  take  theii'  places. 
Possessed  by  these  ideas,  which,  extravagant  as 
they  were,  had  some  degree  of  foundation,  the 
Indians  undoubtedly  looked  upon  the  white  men 
with  disfavour.  The  friendship  of  the  savages  soon 
grew  capricious,  and  it  is  possible  they  harboured 
a  design  of  massacre.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  their 
conduct,  bad  as  it  was  in  some  respects,  was  better 
than  that  of  the  English  settlers.  With  more 
considerate  treatment,  their  first  impulses  of  kind- 
ness might  have  been  confirmed,  and  fair  dealing 
have  made  allies  where  violence  and  craft  found 
only  foes.  At  any  rate,  nothing  can  excuse  the 
treachery   of  the   attack   on   Pemisapan   and   his 
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companions,  at  a  time  when  they  were  giving  proof 
of  entire  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
strangers.  Besides,  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  in  all  such  matters  the  blame  lies  more  with 
those  who  invade  a  territory  where  their  presence 
was  never  reqiiired,  than  with  those  who  defend 
what  from  time  immemorial  they  have  possessed.* 
After  the  pei-petration  of  this  massacre,  Lane 
seems  to  have  retired  to  Roanoke  Island,  where,  on 
the  8th  of  June,  word  came  to  him  from  Captain 
Stafford,  who  was  still  on  the  island  of  Croatan, 
that  a  great  fleet  of  three-and-twenty  sail  was 
discernible  on  the  outer  seas,  but  whether  it 
belonged  to  friends  or  foes  he  as  yet  knew  not. 
On  the  9th,  Captain  Stafford  himself  arrived  at 
Roanoke,  with  the  welcome  infonnation  that  the 
ships  were  English,  being  no  other  than  the  fleet  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  was  returning  from  a  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West 
Indies.  Drake  cast  anchor,  on  the  10th,  in  the 
roadstead  of  the  harbour,  and  ofiered  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  assist  the  distressed  colonists.  After 
conference  with  Lane,  he  undertook  to  supply  him 
with  a  bark  of  seventy  tons,  two  pinnaces,  four 
small  boats,  provisions  for  a  hundi-ed  men  to  last 
four  months,  and  two  of  the  most  experienced 
masters  in  his  fleet,  who  were  to  i^emain  with  the 
colony,  and  assist  in  the  work  of  exploration. 
Unfortunately,  a  great  storm  arose,  lasting  from 
the  13th  to  the  16th  of  June,  which  scattered  the 
fleet  and  deprived  Lane  of  the  expected  assistance. 
Drake,  returning  after  the  tempest  had  spent  itself, 
made  fresh  ofiers  for  supplying  the  necessities  of 
the  colony,  and  enabling  it  to  continue  its  work ; 
but  the  adventurers  were  out  of  heart,  doubtful  of 
the  future,  and  desirous  of  home.  They  therefore 
requested  to  be  conveyed  to  England ;  and  on  the 
19th  of  June  all  set  sail  for  Portsmouth,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  27th  of  July,  1586.  Only  a 
few  days  later,  a  ship  containing  supplies,  which 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  promised  to  send  by  the 
spring,  but  which  was  not  ready  to  start  until  after 
Easter,  arrived  at  the  settlement,  and  found  all 
abandoned.  The  mariners  spent  some  time  search- 
ing for  their  countrymen  on  the  mainland,  but,  not 

*  In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  there  was  no 
Aborigines  Protection  Society,  the  rights  of  feeble  races  were 
not  so  tenderly  looked  after  as  they  are  now  ;  but  even  at  that 
time  the  conduct  of  Lane  and  his  comrades  found  some  severe 
impugners.  Hakluyt,  describing  the  embarkation  of  the 
colonists  on  board  Sir  Francis  Drake's  fleet  (Vol.  III.,  p.  323, 
ed.  1810),  says  :— "For  feare  they  should  be  left  behinde,  they 
left  aU  things  confusedly,  as  if  they  had  been  chased  from 
thence  by  a  mighty  army  :  and  no  doubt  so  they  were ;  for  the 
hand  of  God  came  upon  them  for  the  cruelty  and  outrages  com- 
mitted by  some  of  them  against  the  native  inhabitants  of  that 
countrey." 


finding  them,  returned  to  England.  In  another 
for-tnight,  Sir  Richai-d  Grenville  appeared  off  the 
coast  Avith  three  well-appointed  ships,  and,  after 
seeking  for  the  vanished  colony,  left  fifteen  men  on 
the  island  of  Roanoke,  furnished  with  stores  for  a 
couple  of  years,  that  the  possession  of  the  country 
might  still  be  retained  for  Queen  Elizabeth.  This 
garrison,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  was  far  too  small, 
and  the  wretched  men  were  soon  overcome  by  the 
Indians,  and  killed. 

Lane,  on  his  return  to  England,  introduced  the 
Indian  practice  of  smoking  tobacco,  which  spread 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  as  it  had  already  done 
among  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  As  an  ex- 
plorer. Lane  had  not  done  much.  To  the  south,  as 
we  have  seen,  his  discoveries  extended  to  Secotan ; 
to  the  north,  they  were  bounded  by  the  small 
river  Elizabeth,  which  flows  into  Chesapeake  Bay 
below  Norfolk,  Virginia;  while,  in  the  interior, 
the  Chowan  had  been  examined  beyond  the 
junction  of  the  Meherrin  and  the  Nottaway.t 
This  was  but  little,  yet  it  was  something.  The 
settlers,  moreover,  had  by  their  sojourn  in  the  land 
acquainted  themselves  with  most  of  its  qualities. 
The  report  by  Harriot  is  an  admirable  account 
of  the  country,  its  products,  its  climate,  and  its 
native  population.  The  writer  gives  a  very  high 
idea  of  the  capabilities  of  Virginia,  and  is  eloquent 
as  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  healthfulness  of 
the  air.  The  ground  was  never  manured,  and  was 
cultivated  in  the  rudest  fashion ;  yet  it  appeared 
amazingly  fruitful.  The  climate  was  so  excellent 
that,  notwithstanding  the  hardships  the  colonists 
were  often  compelled  to  endure — the  change  of 
temperature  and  of  food,  frequent  deprivation,  and 
occasional  camping  out  in  the  open  air,  even  in 
winter — the  number  of  deaths,  during  the  whole 
year  of  their  stay,  was  not  more  than  four  out  of  a 
party  of  a  hundred  and  eight.  Of  these  four,  all 
were  feeble  and  sickly  before  they  left  England; 
and  the  wonder  to  Harriot  was  that  they  had 
lived  so  long. 

The  account  of  Virginia  furnished  by  the 
colonists  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  such  as  to 
encourage  that  enterprising  speculator  to  make 
another  attempt.  The  faults  of  the  previous 
expedition  were  now  apparent,  and  could  be 
guarded  against.  It  was  time  that  the  Indians 
were  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  that  their  hostility 
had  resulted  in  very  serious  disaster;  but  the 
country  itself  was  a  prize  worth  winning.  Raleigh, 
therefore,  determined  on  an  efibrt  of  a  more  elabo- 
rate  character.       This  time  the  male   emigrants 

t  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  L,  chap.  3. 
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should  be  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children, 
and  a  real  colony,  not  merely  a  settlement  of 
explorei-s,  should  be  formed.  To  the  community 
thus  about  to  be  created,  Sir  Walter  granted  a 
charter  of  incorporation,  and  at  the  same  time 
established  a  municipal  government  for  a  contem- 
plated city,  which  was  to  be  called  after  the  great 
adventurer  himself.  Tlie  Governor  was  to  be  one 
John  White,  and  under  him  were  placed  twelve 
assistants.  The  fleet  of  transport  ships  consisted 
of  three  vessels,  all  fitted  out  at  the  charge  of 
Raleigh,  for  the  Queen  declined  to  bear  any  portion 
of  the  expense.  Implements  of  husbandry  were 
supplied  to  the  emigrants ;  and  when  the  ships  set 
sail  from  Portsmouth,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1587, 
it  might  well  have  seemed  that  fortunate  days  were 
in  store  for  the  painty.  They  arrived  off  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina  in  July,  and,  on  reaching 
Roanoke  Island,  made  search  for  the  fifteen  men 
left  there  the  year  before  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville. 
But  all  was  desolate  and  solitary.  A  few  human 
bones  lay  scattered  about,  and,  at  the  north  end 
of  the  island,  the  fort  erected  by  Lane  was  found 
levelled  with  the  earth.  The  dwelling-houses  of 
his  men  were  still  standing ;  but  the  lower  rooms 
were  overgrown  with  melons,  already  springing  up 
in  rank  luxuriance  under  the  enchantment  of  that 
exquisite  climate ;  and  deer  were  couched  within, 
feeding  on  the  fruit  which  there  were  no  hands  to 
gather. 

This  was  far  from  an  encouraging  commencement; 
but  the  colonists  set  to  woi'k  repairing  the  houses 
and  building  new  ones.  They  had  not  been  there 
many  days  when  one  of  the  twelve  assistants  of 
Governor  White  was  slain  by  a  party  of  savages 
who  came  over  to  Roanoke,  and,  hiding  themselves 
among  the  tall  reeds  on  the  shore,  transfixed  the 
poor  Englishman  (who  was  alone,  and  two  miles 
away  from  his  comrades)  with  sixteen  arrows,  and 
then  beat  in  his  head  with  clubs.  A  good  under- 
standing was  for  a  time  established  between  the 
settlers  and  a  certain  tribe  of  Indians  connected 
with  Manteo ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  latter 
should  wear  a  particular  badge,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  tribes  against  which  the  English  had 
grievances.  But  the  distinction  proved  to  be  in- 
sufficient, or  was  not  properly  observed ;  for  on  one 
occasion  the  colonists,  desiring  to  revenge  them- 
selves on  the  savages  who  had  murdered  the 
Englishmen  left  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  fell  upon 
a  company  of  the  friendly  natives,  as  they  were 
sitting  at  night  by  their  fires,  and  slaughtered  at 
least  one  before  the  mistake  was  discovered.  Not- 
withstanding these  unhappy  incidents,  some  ap- 
proach  was   made  towards  organising  a  civilised 


state  of  society.  Manteo,  by  the  express  direction 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  received  Christian  baptism, 
and  was  created  a  feudal  baron,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
of  Roanoke.  The  colonists  settled  down  in  their 
houses,  as  far  as  the  Indians  would  permit  them  to 
do  so,  and  on  the  18th  of  August  the  first  child  of 
English  parents  ever  bom  in  America  drew  its 
earliest  breath.  The  mother  was  Mistress  Eleanor 
Dare,  daughter  of  Governor  White,  and  wife  of  one 
of  his  assistant  counsellors.  The  infant,  which  was 
a  girl,  was  christened  Virginia,  after  the  country 
of  her  birth.  A  second  child  was  born  to  the 
colonists  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  community 
now  consisted  of  ninety  men,  seventeen  women, 
eleven  children  (including  the  two  bom  there),  and 
two  friendly  Indians — Manteo  and  another. 

But  the  affairs  of  the  colony  did  not  prospei*. 
Raleigh  had  directed  that  the  settlement  should  be 
made  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  considerably  to  the  north 
of  Pamlico  Sound ;  but  the  chief  naval  officer  of  the 
fleet,  a  man  with  the  foreign  name  of  Ferdinando, 
who  seems  to  have  acted  throughout  in  a  treacherous 
and  underhand  way,  refused  his  assistance  in  ex- 
ploring the  coasts,  being  desirous  to  depart  with  the 
largest  of  the  ships  for  the  West  Indies,  on  one  of 
those  expeditions  which  had  much  the  character 
of  buccaneering.  White  was  therefore  compelled  to 
remain  at  Roanoke.  When  the  time  arrived  for 
the  return  of  the  other  two  ships  to  England,  the 
Governor  was  urgently  requested  to  go  back  in  one 
of  them,  and  obtain  further  supplies;  which  he 
ultimately  consented  to  do,  though  reluctant  to 
leave  the  infant  colony  at  so  early  a  date.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  England,  in  November,  1587, 
the  country  became  so  agitated  by  the  threatened 
Spanish  invasion  as  to  feel  little  disposition  to 
consider  schemes  of  colonisation.  Nevertheless, 
Raleigh,  in  spite  of  the  preoccupation  of  his  mind 
by  the  national  plans  of  resistance  to  the  Armada, 
in  which  he  was  largely  concerned,  managed  to  fit 
out  two  vessels  with  necessaries  for  the  colony.  In 
charge  of  these.  White  once  more  set  his  face  to  the 
West;  but  during  the  outward  passage  the  ships  were 
tempted,  according  to  the  fashion  of  those  days,  to 
go  in  chase  of  prizes,  and  one  of  them,  after  a  des- 
perate battle  with  men-of-war  from  Rochelle,  was 
boarded  and  rifled.  Both  ships  were  obliged  to  put 
back  to  England,  and  Raleigh,  though  greatly  dis- 
pleased at  the  result,  was  unable  at  the  time  to  do 
anything  more  for  the  settlers.  This  was  in  1588, 
the  year  of  the  Armada.  In  the  following  year, 
Raleigh  made  over  his  Virginian  patent,  with  some 
reservations,  to  a  company  of  merchants;  being 
unable,  after  an  expenditure  of  .£40,000  out  of  his 
own  purse,  to  prosecute  the  scheme  any  further. 
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Amongst  these  new  adventurers  was  Richard  Hak- 
luyt,  to  whose  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  maritime 
discovery  we  owe  that  interesting  and  valuable 
collection  of  early  English  voyages  which  goes  by 
his  name.  A  fifth  part  of  all  the  gold  and  silver 
ore  raised  in  Virginia  was  reserved  by  Raleigh  to 
himself;  but  in  other  respects  the  speculation  was 
transferred  to  the  company.  In  1590,  White 
made  another  attempt  to  relieve  the  settlers  left  at 
Roanoke ;  but  on  arriving  at  that  island  he  fovmd, 
by  an  inscription  on  a  tree,  that  the  colony  had 
removed  to  Croatan.  Thither  he  set  sail,  and 
would  probably  have  reached  the  spot,  had  not  a 
violent  storm  induced  the  commander  to  put  baek 
to  Europe. 

A  singular  fatality  attended  all  these  early 
efforts  for  the  colonisation  of  America.  Mis- 
management, cupidity,  bad  faith,  and  insufficient 
resources,  conspired  with  the  rage  of  the  elements, 
the  cruelty  of  the  Indians,  and  the  distraction  of 
the  public  mind  at  home,  to  ruin  a  project  which 
at  first  promised  well.  Over  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  colonists  sent  out  in  1587  hangs  a  cloud  of 
mystery,  through  the  obscurity  of  which  we  can 
dimly  discern  the  outlines  of  a  tragic  catastrophe. 
The  settlers  were  never  heard  of  more.  Either 
they  were  murdered  by  the  Indians,  or  they 
perished  of  hunger  ;  unless  we  adopt  the  suggestion 
of  an  American  writer,  that  these  deserted  English- 
men, with  their  wives  and  children,  coalesced  with 
the  Hatteras  Indians,  and  adopted  their  mode  of 
life.  This,  it  appears,  was  the  tradition  of  the 
tribe  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  it  is  said  that 
something  of  the  English  type  of  physiognomy  was 
long  observable  among  the  members  of  that  body. 
But  in  such  a  case  it  seems  strange  that  none  of 
the  settlers  should  have  been  found,  or  even  heard 
of  as  living,  when'  Virginia  was  again  colonised, 
twenty  years  after  the  attempt  of  White  and  his 
companions. 

Raleigh  has  sometimes  been  charged  with  neg- 
lecting the  unfortunate  men  whom  he  had  trans- 
planted to  a  distant  and  savage  land;  but  the 
accusation  does  not  seem  just.  Purchas,  the 
compiler  of  two  collections  of  voyages  similar  to 
Hakluyt's,  says  that  Sir  Walter  made  five  attempts, 
at  his  own  expense,  to  discover  and  rescue  the  fellow- 


colonists  of  Governor  White.  In  1595,  on  his 
return  from  Guiana,  Raleigh  intended  to  go  in 
search  of  them,  but  was  driven  from  the  coast  by 
stress  of  weather ;  and  as  late  as  1602  he  despatched 
thither  Samuel  Mace,  mariner,  of  Weymouth,  with 
no  result.  The  end  of  the  settlers  must  for  ever 
remain  an  uncertainty ;  but  that  it  was  violent 
and  teiTible  seems  only  too  likely.  Tlie  celebrated 
chieftain  Powhatan  afterwards  told  Captain  Smith, 
whose  romantic  adventures  we  shall  shortly  have 
occasion  to  relate,  that  he  was  present  at  the 
murder  of  the  colonists;  and  he  showed  him  certain 
aiiiicles  which  had  been  theirs.  William  Strachey, 
one  of  the  settlers  of  King  James's  reign,  records 
that  the  Englishmen  were  slaughtered  by  Powhatan 
after  having  for  many  years  "  peaceably  lived  in- 
termixed" with  the  savages.  But,  whatever  their 
fate,  the  story  of  this  desperate  attempt  at  colonisa- 
tion must  always  possess  a  melancholy  and  romantic 
interest,  both  for  Englishmen  and  their  descendants 
in  the  New  World.  The  alpiost  deserted  island  of 
Roanoke,  where  now  are  to  be  found  only  a  few 
pilots  and  wreckers — men  rugged  with  constant 
subjection  to  the  fiercest  moods  of  Nature — will 
remain  through  countless  ages  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
for  all  who  would  trace  the  planting  of  English 
nationality  in  the  great  Republic  of  the  West.  The 
ruins  of  the  fort  erected  by  Lane  are  yet  visible ; 
and,  by  the  spell  of  imagination  and  sympathy,  the 
visitor  may  repeople  the  waste  land  with  those 
settlers  from  afar  who  marvelled  at  the  great  cedars 
and  the  rich  vegetation,  the  Bacchanal  prodigality 
of  the  vines,  and  the  flashing  movements  of  the 
snow-white  birds.  But  the  colonising  of  English 
America  was  the  work  of  othei-s;  and  the  genius 
of  Raleigh,  which  conceived  the  design,  was  not 
destined  to  effect  its  fulfilment,  None  the  less, 
however,  must  we  regard  him  as  its  author;  and 
when  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  in  1792, 
determined  that  the  capital  of  the  State  should  be 
called  by  the  name  of  Raleigh,  they  did  no  more 
than  justice  to  one  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  a 
great  age — a  man,  doubtless,  with  many  moral 
blemishes  on  his  public  life,  but  one  whose  dominant 
mind  was  large  enough  to  embrace  two  hemispheres, 
and  prescient  enough  to  anticipate  the  work  of  ages 
then  unborn. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

English  Colonising  of  America  again  suspended— Voyage  of  Bartholomew  Gosnold  across  the  Atlantic— Discovery  of  Cape  Cod- 
Characteristics  of  that  Region— Temporary  Settlement  on  Elizabeth  Island— Revival  of  Schemes  of  American  Colonisation 
in  the  early  years  of  James's  Reign— Poverty  of  the  Working  Classes  in  England— Poetical  Prophecies  of  the  Greatness  of 
the  United  States— Richard  Hakluyt— Charter  granted  to  two  Companies  (1606)  for  Settling  in  America— Terms  and 
General  Character  of  the  Charter— Despatch  of  Three  Vessels  with  Emigrants— Bacon  on  "  Plantations  "—Discovery  of 
the  Bay  of  Chesapeake— Foundation  of  James  Town— Dissensions  in  the  Ruling  Council— Failure  of  Food— Terrible 
Pestilence  among  the  Colonists— Death  of  Gosnold— Captain,  John  Smith  invested  with  Special  Powers— Romantic  Career 
of  that  Adventurer— His  Vigorous  Conduct  in  Virginia— Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  Aboriginal  Races  by  European 
Nations. 


Some  years  elapsed  before  renewed  attempts  were 
made  by  Englishmen  to  obtain  a  permanent  position 
on  the  North-American  continent.  The  company 
of  merchants  formed  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  for 
prosecuting  the  Virginian  scheme,  confined  their 
operations  to  carrying  on  a  petty  traffic  with  the 
natives  in  such  articles  of  commerce  as  the  countiy 
yielded,  and  took  no  steps  towards  establishing  a 
colony — an  enterprise  which  previous  misadventures 
not  imnaturally  discouraged.  "Thus,"  says  Robei-t- 
fion,  "after  a  period  of  a  hundred  and  six  years 
from  the  time  that  Cabot  discovei'ed  North  America, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  of  twenty  years 
from  the  time  that  Raleigh  planted  the  first  colony, 


there  was  not  a  single  Englishman  settled  there  at 
the  demise  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1603."* 
This  was  partly  owing  to  untoward  circumstances, 
such  as  could  hardly  have  been  avoided  without  the 
help  of  previous  experience,  but  more  to  the  want 
of  sufficient  means  for  prosecuting  such  vast  under- 
takings. In  our  days  it  is  an  accepted  truth  that 
the  colonisation  of  new  regions  must  be  aided  by 
the  State,  while  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  left 
entirely  in  private  hands.  Elizabeth  would  gi'ant 
nothing  out  of  the  public  funds  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  new  English  communities  in  America.     The 

*  History  of  America,  Book  IX. 
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consequences  were,  that  the  colonies  sent  out  were 
too  small  to  cope  successfully  with  the  difficulties 
by  which  they  were  surrounded,  and  that  they 
languished  and  died  for  want  of  due  assistance. 

From  1590  to   1602,  little  was  done  in  the  way, 
of  American  exploration ;  but  in  the  latter  year, 


ever  touched  the  soil  of  what  is  now  New  England. 
Cape  Cod  has  been  well  described  by  an  American 
author  as  "  the  bared  and  bended  arm  of  Massa- 
chusetts," of  which  "  the  shoulder  is  at  Buzzard's 
Bay,  the  elbow  at  Cape  Mallebarre,  the  wrist  at 
Truro,  and  the  sandy  fist  at  Provincetown."*     The 


CAPTArs'  SMITH.     (From  the  portrait  in  his  "Virginia.") 


very  near  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  a  voyage 
undertaken  by  Bartholomew  Cosnold  was  attended 
by  important  results.  This  bold  navigator  sailed, 
as  nearly  as  the  winds  would  permit,  due  west 
across  the  Atlantic,  instead  of  going  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  and  in  seven  weeks  reached  the 
Bay  of  Massachusetts.  Turning  then  to  the  south, 
for  want  of  a  good  harbour,  he  discovered  a  promon- 
tory which  he  called  Cape  Cod,  from  the  abundance 
of  cod-fish  which  he  found  there.  On  this  rocky 
point,  he  and  four  of  his  men  landed  on  the  14th 
of  May ;  and  they  were  the  first  Englishmen  who 


land  is  for  the  most  part  desolate  and  uncultivated, 
though  dotted  here  and  thei'e  with  widely-separated 
towns  and  %'illages,  small  in  size,  and  inhabited  by 
a  hardy  and  humble  population.  Wild  and  sandy 
plains  are  succeeded  by  sterile  hills,  intersected  by 
ravines  of  rock.  In  some  parts,  nothing  will  grow 
but  a  species  of  grass  which  the  inhabitants  call 
"  poverty-grass."  Along  the  savage  and  dangerous 
coast,  bleak  beyond  expression  in  winter,  and  at  no 
season  of  the  year  very  inviting,  stand  the  solitary 

*  Cape  Cod.  by  Henry  D.  Tlioreau,  1865. 
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lighthouses  which  hold  their  warning  beacons  out 
to  sea,  and  the  lonely  huts  that  serve  as  dwellings 
for  the  pilots,  fishermen,  and  sailors  of  that  mari- 
time land.  Talk  with  these  men,  and  they  will  tell 
you  of  nothing  but  stoi-ms,  shipwrecks,  and  mar- 
vellous escapes — the  perils  of  the  great  deep,  or 
the  feats  of  daring  and  heroic  self-devotion  by 
which  men  rescue  their  fellows  from  the  fury  of 
tlie  winds  and  waves.  It  is  here  that  the  rugged 
Scandinavians  of  Norway  and  Iceland  are  said  to 
have  come  in  the  tenth  century ;  but,  whether  or 
not  they  really  reached  Cape  Cod,  it  is  certain  that 
this  particular  part  of  the  Aanerican  coast  was  not 
generally  known  to  Europe  until  the  voyage  of 
Bartholomew  Gosnold  in  1602. 

On  returning  to  his  vessel,  Gosnold  pursued  his 
course  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  touched  at 
two  islands,  to  one  of  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Martha's  Vineyard,  and  to  the  other  that  of  Eliza- 
beth— a  designation  now  applied  to  the  whole  group 
of  islands  in  that  vicinity.  He  next  visited  the 
continent,  and  traded  with  the  Indian  inhabitants. 
The  savage  character  of  Cape  Cod  had  given  place 
to  softer  and  richer  scenery.  Magnificent  forests 
clothed  the  shores ;  delicate  flowers  sprang  forth  in 
abundance,  recalling  the  fairest  blooms  of  the  old 
country ;  and  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  grapes 
gave  promise  of  a  fruitful  land.  The  commander 
and  his  fellows  took  up  their  residence  on  an  islet 
in  the  midst  of  a  small  lake  in  Elizabeth  Island. 
They  built  themselves  a  storehouse  and  a  fort,  and, 
thus  entrenched,  carried  on  their  trafl&c  with  a  sense 
of  security.  It  was  originally  intended  by  Gosnold 
to  leave  a  small  colony  on  this  islet,  while  he  him- 
self returned  to  England ;  but  the  natives  in  a  little 
while  ceased  to  be  friendly,  and  the  small  party  of 
Englishmen,  fearing  an  assault  by  the  savages,  and 
being  doubtful  whether  there  would  not  be  a  failure 
in  the  food-supplies,  refused  to  remain.  Accordingly 
all  returned  to  England,  which  they  reached  in  five 
weeks,  after  an  absence  of  about  four  months,  and 
a  stay  in  Massachusetts  of  little  more  than  one 
month. 

Several  other  voyages  to  the  north-eastern  shores 
of  America  followed  in  rapid  succession  iia  the  early 
years  of  King  James's  reign,  and  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  many  new  portions  of  the  continent. 
The  attractive  description  of  Massachusetts  given 
by  the  original  explorers  was  fully  confirmed ;  and 
the  gi-eat  shortening  of  the  voyage  between  England 
and  America,  effected  by  the  more  direct  route  first 
followed  by  Gosnold,  considerably  mitigated  the 
reluctance  of  untravelled  Englishmen  to  quit  their 
country  for  the  western  world.  Schemes  of  colon- 
isation began  once  more  to  be  formed.     The  pacific 


policy  of  James  I.  threw  a  number  of  active  and 
adventurous  spirits  out  of  employ.     Rough  soldiers, 
who  had  seen  active  service  in  Ireland   and  the 
Netherlands,  found  themselves  suddenly  deprived 
of  means;  and   the   favouritism   of  the    monarch, 
extended  chiefly  to  his  own  countrymen,  disgusted 
a  large  nimiber  of  the  English  gentry.     Writers  for 
the  stage  took  up  the  great  question  of  the  day,  and 
vaunted  the  attractions  of  Virginia  in  a  tone  half 
playful,   half  serious.      In   "  Eastward    Ho  ! " — a 
comedy   by  Chapman,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Marston, 
first  published  in  1605 — some  of  the  characters  are 
introduced  talking  in  a  London  tavern  about  the 
land  that  had  been  christened  after  Queen  Elizabeth. 
A  roysterer  tells  his  companions  that  there  is  a 
whole  country  of  English  there,   descended  from 
the  earlier  colonists,  who  had  married   with   the 
Indians ;  that  the  latter  had  given  up  to  them  all 
their  treasure ;  that  gold  was  more  plentiful  than 
copper  in  England ;  that  the  very  prisoners  were 
fettered   in   gold;  and   that   rubies  and  diamonds 
were  gathered  on  the  sea-shore,  to  stick  on  the  coats 
and  caps  of  children.     The  clergy  advocated  emi- 
gration as  a  means  of  converting  the  heathen ;  and 
many  thoughtful  observers  favoured  the  transplanta- 
tion of  some  part  of  the  English  race,  on  the  ground 
that  the  pressure  was  too  great  at  home.     Even  in 
that  age,  England  had  a  larger  population  than  she 
could  well  support  out  of  existing  resources.     We 
are  apt  to  think  of  the  tyranny  of  capital,  the  fierce 
eagerness  of  competition,  and  the  painful  contrasts 
of  excessive  wealth  and  extreme  poverty,  as  charac- 
teristics  of   comparatively    recent  times;   but  the 
disease   existed   even    in   the   reign   of  James    I. 
Although  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  must  have 
been  under  five  millions,  while  it  is  now  nearly 
twenty-four  millions,  the  pressure  on  the  means  of 
life  was  relatively  as  great  at  that  period  as  in  the 
present,  or   probably  gi-eater.      Some   remarkable 
evidence  of  this  is  to    be  found   in  a  sermon  by 
William  Symonds,    preacher  of   St.    Saviour's    in 
South wark,  delivered  on  the  25th  of  April,  1609, 
at  Whitechapel,  before  "the  adventurers  for  the 
plantation  of  Virginia."     The  great  object  of  this 
sermon  was  to    impress    on  the    congregation  the 
miserable  state  of  many  Englishmen,  and  the  ne- 
cessity   of    seeking    relief    by    emigration.      The 
people,  said  the  preacher,  swarmed  in  the  land,  so 
that  there  was  hardly  room  for  one  man  to  live  by 
another.     The  mightier  thrust  the  weaker  out  of 
their  hives.     Great  lords  of  manors  had  converted 
populous  townships  into  sheep-walks.     The  labour- 
ing husbandman,  who  had  formerly  employed  many 
poor,  and  paid  more  taxes  for  his  small  proportion 
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of  earth  than  his  landlord  paid  for  ten  times  as 
mncli,  could  hardly  escape  the  statute  against  rogues 
and  vagrants.  The  landowner  had  got  the  soil  of  the 
country  into  his  possession,  and  sold  his  produce  at 
such  a  price  that  the  people  would  have  starved 
had  not  "the  honest  and  Christian  merchant"  (we 
have  seen  that  Drayton  denounced  the  merchant  as 
"  gripple,"  or  grasping)  imported  corn, — for  which 
he  had  "many  a  bitter  curse  of  the  cursed  corn- 
mongers."  The  rich  shopkeeper  had  the  poor 
labourer  at  such  advantage  that  he  could  grind  his 
face  when  he  pleased.  The  mechanic  worked  his 
bones  out,  and  could  barely  keep  himself  from  the 
alms-box.  The  poor  woman  toiled  at  her  needle 
early  and  late,  "often  deluding  the  bitterness  of 
her  life  with  sweet  songs,  that  she  singeth  to  a 
heavy  heart  ;"  yet  at  the  end  of  the  week  she  could 
scarcely  earn  salt  to  her  water-gruel.  Therefore  did 
worthy  Master  Symonds  exhort  honest  labourers, 
who  brought  all  the  honey  to  the  hive,  to  take  the 
opportunity  which  offered,  of  bettering  their  fortunes 
in  Virginia.  In  a  similar  strain,  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Copland  preached  at  Bow  Church,  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1622,  a  sermon  in  aid  of  Virginian  colonisa- 
tion, in  which  he  said  that  many  starved  daily  in 
the  streets  of  London,  and  that  he  had  heard 
several  of  the  best  labourers  of  the  city  bemoan, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  the  desolate  state  of  their 
wives  and  children,  for  whom,  with  their  utmost 
exertion,  they  could  hardly  obtain  the  barest 
necessaries ;  "  and  all  because  work  is  so  hard  to 
be  come  by,  and  there  be  so  many  of  the  same 
trade  that  they  cannot  thrive  one  for  another."* 

Men  had  been  taught  by  the  great  success  of 
Spain  to  seek  a  natural  outlet  for  their  cooped-up 
energies  in  the  virgin  lands  of  America.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  voyage  to  Guiana  in  1595,  and  the  allur- 
ing account  of  that  land  which  he  published  the 
following  year,  fired  the  popular  imagination  with 
dreams  of  empire  and  riches,  not  to  be  paralleled 
but  in  a  fairy  tale. 

"  Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores," 

exclaims  Sir  John  Falstaff  in  "  The  MeiTy  Wives 
of  Windsor,"  deriving  his  metaphor  from  the  recent 
explorations  of  Raleigh  in  the  country  of  El  Dorado. 
Shakespeare's  contemporary,  Samuel  Daniel  —  a 
writer  whose  powers  of  thought  were  stronger  than 

*  Both  these  sermons  are  quoted  at  considerable  length  in 
"  The  English  Colonisation  of  America  during  the  Seventeenth 
Century,"  by  Edward  D.  Neill,  United  States  Consul  at  Dublin 
(1871) — a  work  of  interest  and  value,  supplying  the  omissions 
and  correcting  the  errors  of  previous  American  historians,  by  a 
reference  to  the  manuscript  transactions  of  the  London  Com- 
pany of  Virginian  Adventurers,  and  other  documents  before 
passed  over. 


his  fancy — contemplated  Ani6rica  with  a  prophetic 
glance,  and  in  some  striking  lines  anticipated  the 
vast  expansion  of  the  English  race  on  the  further 
side  of  the  Atlantic.     He  asks  : — 

" ^Who,  in  time,  knows  whither  we  may  vent 

The  treasure  of  our  tongue  ?    To  what  strange  shores 

This  gain  of  our  best  glory  shall  be  sent, 

T'  enrich  unknowing  nations  with  our  stores  ? 

What  worlds  in  the  yet  unformed  Occident 

May  'come  refined  with  the  accents  that  are  ours  ?"f 

In  a  similar  spirit,  Shakespeare,  in  "Henry  VIII." 
(Act  v.,  sc.  4),  makes  Cranmer,  at  the  christening 
of  the  infant  Elizabeth,  predict  the  coming  of 
James  I.,  and  say  of  him  : — 

"  Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine, 
His  honour,  and  the  greatness  of  his  name, 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations.     He  shall  flourish, 
And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches 
To  all  the  plains  about  him. " 

Other  authors  of  the  time  wrote  in  the  same 
vein,  and  Dr.  Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  said  in 
a  sermon  to  the  Virginia  Company  : — "  You  shall 
have  made  this  island,  which  is  but  as  the  suburbs 
of  the  Old  World,  a  bridge,  a  gallery,  to  the  New, 
to  join  all  to  that  world  that  shall  never  grow  old, 
— the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

The  sentiments  thus  expressed  must  have  been 
strongly  felt  by  Richard  Hakluyt,  who,  though  a 
clergyman,  seems  to  have  given  his  chief  attention 
to  the  encouragement  of  maritime  entei'prise  and 
colonisation.  His  first  production  was  a  small  set 
of  "  Voyages  and  Discoveries,"  issued  in  1582 ;  and 
his  better-known  work  of  the  same  nature  appeared 
in  1589,  1599,  and  1600.  He  also  translated  books 
of  travel  from  foreign  authors,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  one  of  the  company  formed  by  Raleigh  for 
caiTying  on  the  plantation  of  Virginia.  Such  was 
his  repute  in  these  matters  that  he  was  frequently 
consulted  by  Elizabeth's  ministers  with  regard  to 
the  establishing  of  colonies,  and  he  corresponded 
with  the  oflScers  of  the  various  expeditions,  whom 
he  aided  by  his  counsel  and  his  scientific  knowledge 
This  energetic  Londoner,  whose  thoughts  were  as 
much  upon  the  ocean,  and  in  the  strange  places 
beyond  the  main,  as  if  he  had  been  a  native  of 

t  From  the  poem  entitled  "  Musophilus :  containing  a 
General  Defence  of  Learning  "  — first  published  in  1599. 
Daniel  was  a  man  in  whom  the  feeUng  of  nationaHty  was 
very  strongly  developed.  The  growing  prospects  of  the 
English  race  in  those  days  form  frequent  subjects  of  aUusion 
in  his  poems.  In  his  "Panegyric  Congratulatory,"  addressed 
to  James  I.  on  his  accession  to  the  united  thrones,  he  says  : 

"  The  pulse  of  England  never  more  did  beat 
So  strong  as  now ;  nor  ever  were  our  hearts 
Let  out  to  hopes  so  spacious  and  so  great 
As  now  they  are." 
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some  sea- washed  town,  died  in  1616,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three;  and,  thougli  he  had  been  so  long 
endeavouring  to  advance  his  favourite  views,  he 
only  just  saw  the  beginning  of  a  lasting  English 
settlement  in  America.  Towards  that  settlement 
he  contributed  largely ;  and  at  the  present  day  we 
thuik  of  him,  not  as  a  prebendary  of  Westmmster, 
but  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  who  promoted  the 
intercourse  of  nations,  and  helped  to  found  the 
United  States.  His  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey 
should  be  a  place  of  interest  to  all  Ajnericans  in 
England. 

To  two  distinct  associations  of  speculators,  James 
I.,  in  the  year  1606,  granted  a  charter  authorising 
them  to  settle  in  Virginia.  But  the  territory  was 
previously  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions  : 
one  called  the  first  or  south  colony ;  the  other,  the 
second  or  north  colony.  It  was  in  the  first  that 
the  association  of  which  Hakluyt  was  a  member, 
and  which  consisted  of  persons  chiefly  resident  in 
London,  was  to  cai'ry  on  its  experiment.  The 
second  district  was  allotted  to  certain  knights, 
gentlemen,  and  merchants  of  Bristol,  Plymouth, 
and  other  towns  in  the  "West  of  England.  The 
conditions  of  tenure  in  each  case  were  homage 
and  rent ;  and  the  rent  was  to  consist  of  one-fifth 
of  the  net  produce  of  gold  and  silver,  and  one- 
fifteenth  of  copper.  To  the  settlers  was  conceded 
the  right  of  coining  money.  The  government  of 
both  the  colonies  to  be  thus  created  was  vested 
in  a  coimcil  resident  in  the  parent  country,  to  be 
named  by  the  King  according  to  such  laws  and 
ordinances  as  should  be  given  under  his  sign 
manual;  and  the  subordinate  jurisdiction  in  each 
settlement  was  committed  to  a  council  resident  in 
America,  which  might  likewise  be  nominated  by 
the  King,  and  which  was  to  act  conformably  to 
his  instructions.  The  emigrants  and  their  descen- 
dants were  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  denizens,  as 
much  as  if  they  had  remained  or  been  born  in 
England;  and  they  were  to  hold  their  lands  in 
America  by  the  most  free  and  least  burdensome 
tenure.  Whatever  was  necessary  to  the  sustenance 
or  commerce  of  the  new  colonies  was  to  be  exported 
from  England,  during  the  space  of  seven  years, 
without  paying  any  duty.  Moreover,  the  colonists 
were  to  have  liberty  of  trade  with  other  nations ; 
and,  finally,  a  duty  to  be  levied  on  foreign  com- 
modities entering  the  harbours  of  the  two  Virginias 
was,  for  twenty-one  years,  to  be  made  over  to  the 
infant  communities  for  their  exclusive  benefit.  At 
the  close  of  that  period,  the  duty  was  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  King. 

The  lands  which  by  this  chai*ter  were  assigned  to 
the  two  companies  extended  from  Cape  Fear  in  the 


south  to  Halifax  in  the  north,  with  the  excep- 
tion, probably,  of  the  part  called  Acadia,  then 
in  actual  possession  of  the  French.  The  London 
Company  had  an  exclusive  right  to  occupy  the 
regions  from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  thirty-eighth 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  of  which  the  northern 
boundary  was  the  south  of  Maryland.  The 
other  body  of  adventurers  were  free  to  colonise 
between  the  forty-first  and  the  forty-fifth  degi-ees, 
including  the  whole  of  the  present  New  England 
States.  The  intermediate  district  was  open  to 
both  Companies ;  but  the  proviso  that  each  was  to 
possess  the  soil  for  fifty  miles  north  and  south  of 
its  first  settlement,  acted  as  a  safeguard  against 
collisions.  The  most  questionable  element  in  this 
charter  was  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  government 
appointed  for  the  colonies.  The  emigrants  were  to 
be  without  the  slightest  voice  in  the  management 
of  their  own  afiairs.  They  were  to  be  ruled  by  a 
council  resident  in  England,  and  by  sub-councils 
resident  in  America,  the  membei-s  of  which  were 
to  be  nominees  of  the  throne;  and,  in  general 
terms,  the  King  reserved  to  himself  supreme 
authority  over  the  settlements,  in  every  particular. 
A  constitution  so  framed  must  in  time  have  led  to 
abuses  and  to  tyi*anny ;  and  it  is  a  singular  com- 
ment on  the  state  of  political  opinion  in  England 
in  that  age,  that  the  terms  imposed  by  the  King 
should  apparently  have  met  with  not  the  least 
objection.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  such  a 
mode  of  I'ule  may  have  been  the  best  adapted 
for  the  eai-ly  days  of  a  colony,  especially  in  times 
when  representative  government  was  not  under- 
stood. 

This  remarkable  charter  bears  date  the  10th  of 
April,  1606;  but  the  expedition  did  not  immediately 
start.  The  patentees  spent  some  months  in  making 
preparations,  and  in  the  meanwhile  James  I.,  by 
a  stretch  of  the  Royal  prerogative  which  has  been 
questioned  as  illegal,  framed  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
new  colonies.  The  superior  council  at  home  was 
permitted  to  name  the  local  councils.  The  religion 
was  to  be  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  No 
emigrant  was  allowed  to  withdraw  his  allegiance 
from  the  British  Crown,  or  in  any  way  to  dissent 
from  the  established  creed.  Lands  were  to  descend 
according  to  the  common  law  of  England.  Death 
was  to  be  the  punishment  for  murder,  manslaughter, 
adiiltery,  dangerous  tumults,  and  political  seditions; 
but  against  extreme  exercises  of  power,  the  colo- 
nist, as  in  his  native  country,  had  the  protection 
of  trial  by  jury.  Civil  causes  entailing  corporal 
punishment,  fine,  or  imprisonment  might  be  sum- 
marily dealt  with  by  the  president  and  council. 
The  Indians  were  to  be  converted  by  all  proper 
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means,  but  at  the  same  time  were  to  be  treated 
Tvith  kindness.  The  industry  and  commerce  of 
the  respective  colonies  were,  for  five  years  at  least, 
to  be  conducted  in  a  joiat  stock ;  and  all  future 
legislation  was  to  be  the  exclusive  right  of  the. 
King. 

Under  these  regulations,  three  vessels  (of  wliich 
the  largest  did  not  exceed  100  tons  burden) 
set  sail  from  England  on  the  19th  of  December, 
1606,  carrying  one  hundred  and  five  emigrants, 
belonging  to  the  London  Company,  for  settlement 
in  Virginia.  This  was  an  extremely  small  number 
for  so  large  an  undertaking ;  but  the  speculators 
seem  to  have  wanted  means  for  doing  more. 
Amongst  the  emigrants  were  a  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  several  officers 
who  had  served  under  Elizabeth.  But  the  men 
more  especially  required  for  the  rough  work  of 
colonising  were  present  in  but  spare  numbers.  Of 
labourers  there  were  only  twelve  ;  of  mechanics 
very  few.  The  men  were  not  accompanied  by 
their  wives  and  families ;  and  the  fii-st  essentials 
of  a  prosperous  new  community  were  absent. 
When  Bacon,  several  years  later,  wrote  his  essay 
"  Of  Plantations,"  he  gave  some  excellent  advice  as 
to  the  proper  ordering  of  a  colony,  which  it  would 
have  been  well  if  the  adventurers  of  1606  could  at 
that  time  have  read.  "  The  people  wherewith  you 
plant,"  he  observes,  "  ought  to  be  gardeners, 
ploughmen,  labourers,  smiths,  carpenters,  joiners, 
fishermen,  fowlers,  with  some  few  apothecaries, 
surgeons,  cooks,  and  bakers."  Bacon  evidently 
thought  the  mere  dilettante  or  fine  gentleman 
adventurer  a  superfluous  being  in  such  under- 
takings ;  though  he  preferred  that  the  governing 
body  should  consist  of  noblemen,  rather  than  of 
merchants,  "  for  they  look  ever  to  the  present  gain." 
He  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  "the  base  and 
hasty  drawing  of  profit  in  the  first  years  "  had  been 
the  destruction  of  most  plantations ;  and  he  re- 
commends that  there  be  freedom  from  custom  till 
the  plantation  be  of  strength,  "and  not  only 
freedom  from  custom,  but  freedom  to  carry  their 
commodities  where  they  may  make  their  best  of 
them,  except  there  be  some  special  cause  of  caution." 
In  other  respects,  also,  his  counsel  is  admirable. 
"Moil  not  too  much  underground,  for  the  hope 
of  mines  is  very  uncertain,  and  useth  to  make 
the  planters  lazy  in  other  thiags."  "  (iram  not  in 
people,  by  sending  too  fast  company  after  company ; 
but  rather  hearken  how  they  waste,  and  send 
supplies  proportionably ;  but  so  as  the  number  may 
live  well  in  the  plantation,  and  not  by  surcharge  be 
m  penury."  "  If  you  plant  where  savages  are,  do 
not  only  entertain  them  with  trifles  and  gingles, 


but  use  them  justly  and  graciously,  v^^ith  sufficient 
guard  nevertheless;  and  do  not  win  their  favour 
by  helping  them  to  invade  their  enemies,  but  for 
their  defence  it  is  not  amiss."  It  is  probable  that 
in  some  important  respects  Bacon  approved  of  the 
charter  granted  by  King  James  to  the  new  Virginia 
Companies.  His  instincts  were  despotic,  and  he 
would  have  had  colonies  governed  by  martial  law, 
"  with  some  limitation."  He  was  also  in  favour  of 
sending  out  none  but  men  in  the  first  instance. 
"  When  the  plantation  grows  to  strength,  then  it  is 
time  to  plant  with  women  as  well  as  with  men;  that 
the  plantation  may  spread  into  generations,  and  not 
be  ever  pieced  from  without."  His  final  words  convey 
a  serious  reproach,  the  application  of  which  it  is 
not  difficult  to  guess.  "  It  is  the  sinfuUest  thing  in 
the  world,"  he  exclaims,  "  to  forsake  or  destitute  a 
plantation  once  in  forwardness;  for,  besides  the 
dishonour,  it  is  the  guiltiness  of  blood  of  many 
commiserable  persons."  Who  can  doubt  that, 
when  he  wrote  this.  Bacon  was  thinking  of  the 
culpable  apathy  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Government 
with  respect  to  the  unhappy  men,  women,  and 
children  left  by  Governor  White  at  Eoanoke  in 
1587? 

The  expedition  of  1606  was  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Newport,  who,  neglecting  the  more  ex- 
peditious route  discovered  by  Gosnold,  sailed  by  the 
circuitous  course  of  the  Canaries  and  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  consequently  did  not  reach  the  coast  of 
North  America  until  four  months  had  elapsed. 
The  voyage  promised  ill  for  the  future  colony; 
for  the  instructions  to  the  Provincial  Council,  and 
even  the  names  of  the  councillors,  had  by  the 
orders  of  the  King  been  enclosed  in  a  box,  which 
was  not  to  be  opened  until  after  the  arrival  of  the 
expedition  in  Virginia.  The  motive  for  this 
vexatious  concealment  it  is  impossible  to  divine. 
Jealousies  and  dissensions  sprang  up  amongst  the 
emigrants,  and  no  one  was  in  a  position  of  sufficient 
power  to  repress  them.  Nevertheless,  a  fortunate 
circumstance  occurred  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
passage.  A  violent  storm  drove  the  three  vessels 
to  the  north  of  Roanoke,  and,  passing  two  pro- 
montoiies,  to  which  the  names  of  Cape  Henry  and 
Cape  Charles  were  given,  in  honour  of  the  King's 
sons,  they  entered  the  bay  of  the  Chesapeake, 
towards  the  end  of  April,  1607.  The  magnificence 
of  that  vast  natural  basin,  receiving  the  waters  of 
many  great  rivers,  and  ofiering  ihe  most  admirable 
harbours  for  shipping,  greatly  impressed  the 
voyagers ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  surrounding 
country  was  such  that  it  seemed  to  be  one  of  the 
chosen  spots,  for  utility  and  delightfulness,  of  all 
the  world.     Sailing  along  the  southern  extremity 
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of  this  bay,  Newjiort  entered  a  river  called  by  the 
natives  Powhatan,  but  by  the  English  redesignated 
James  River.  They  continued  up  the  stream  for 
about  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  at 
length  determined  that  here  would  be  the  best 
locality  for  their  projected  settlement. 

Having  accordingly  landed,  they  explored  the 
country  for  seventeen  days,  during  which  they  had 
a  slight  hostile  en- 
counter with  one  of 
the  smallest  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  but 
were  otherwise  not 
molested.  The  few 
rough  houses  of 
wood  which  they 
began  to  build,  and 
which  were  situated 
on  a  peninsula  con- 
nected  with  the 
north  bank  of  the 
river,  received  the 
name  of  James 
Town;  and  this  was 
the  first  city  of 
English  origin  ever 
established  in 
America.  It  re- 
mained the  chief 
seat  of  the  colonial 
government  of  Vir- 
ginia until  the  latter 
part  of  the  last 
century,  and  was  at 
one  time  a  place  of 
considerable  size 
and  importance;  but 
in  more  recent  days 
it  was  abandoned, 
and  not  a  house 
now  remains.  The 
United  States  are  so 

wanting  in  places  of  old  historic  interest,  that  the 
loss  of  this  particular  town  is  to  be  regretted. 

The  Royal  deed  containing  the  names  of  the 
Provincial  Council,  and  the  instructions  for  their 
guidance,  was  opened  the  day  after  the  landing 
of  the  emigrants.  The  Council,  after  being  duly 
constituted,  chose  for  their  president  a  West  of 
England  merchant  of  good  family,  named  Edward 
Maria  Wingfield.  Their  next  act  was  one  of  which 
the  reasons  and  motives  are  not  very  apparent. 
They  excluded  from  the  legislative  body  one  of 
their  number,  with  respect  to  whom  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  prevailed.      The  person  so  stigmatised  was 
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Captain  John  Smith,  a  promoter  of  the  London 
Company,  and  aftei*wards  a  distinguished  hero  of 
Anglo-American  adventure.  Smith  was  accused 
of  sedition,  and  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  being 
watched.  It  is  said  that  he  contemplated  a  mutiny 
at  sea  ;  but  the  facts  are  not  clear.  His  colleagues 
proposed  to  bring  him  to  trial — an  intention 
which  was  ultimately  abandoned,  and,  by  the  per- 
suasions of  Robert 
Hunt  (an  excellent 
clergyman  attached 
to  the  expedition), 
Smith  was  restored 
to  his  former  rank. 
In  May  he  accom- 
panied Captain 
Newport  and  twenty 
others  in  an  ascent 
of  the  James  River 
as  far  as  the  falls 
near  the  present  city 
of  Richmond,  where 
the  explorers  had  an 
interview  with  the 
chief  Powhatan, 
who,  dissembling 
his  dislike  ol  the 
strangers,  received 
them  in  a  friendly 
manner.  The  day 
before  their  return, 
however,  two 
hundred  savages 
attacked  the  settle- 
ment, and,  in  repel- 
ling their  assault, 
Wingfield  displayed 
great  bravery.  On 
the  22nd  of  June, 
Newport  set  sail  for 
England. 

He  left  the  colony 
in  a  state  which  threatened  the  worst  results. 
The  Indians  made  continual  attacks  on  the 
settlers;  and  although,  owing  to  the  small  num- 
bers of  each  tribe,  and  their  own  internecine 
feuds,  they  could  not  inflict  the  most  serious 
disasters,  they  were  capable  of  causing  no  little 
annoyance  and  alarm.  What  was  of  much  graver 
consequence  was  the  discovery  that  the  store  of 
provisions,  left  for  the  subsistence  of  the  colonists 
on  the  departure  of  the  three  vessels,  was  insufficient 
in  quantity  and  bad  in  quality.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  put  the  whole  body  on  short  rations  ; 
and  the  want  of  proper  nourishment,  combined  with 
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other   influences,    brought   on  a  deadly  epidemic. 
The  heat  of  the  climate  was  intolerable  to  English- 
men unprovided   with    shelter,   and    compelled  to 
labour  at  the  cutting  down  of  timber  and  the  con- 
struction   of    temporary    houses.     The    vast    and 
melancholy  forest,  cloud-like,  impenetrable,  myste- 
rious, full  of  lurking  possibilities  of  danger,  full  of 
strange  noises,  and  stealthy  movements,  and  inexplic- 
able shadows,   spread  around  them.     The  country 
which  had  looked  so  inviting  from  the  deck  of  a  ship 
became  mournful  and  ominous  on  a  closer  inspection. 
The   men  grew   depressed   and   homesick.      Their 
drink  was  unwholesome  water ;  their  food,  a  small 
dole  of  humble  fare  (consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
bran),  such  as  the  authorities  covild  afford  to  serve 
out  from  the  resoiirces  of  their  scanty  stock.     They 
would  probably  have  perished  to  a  man,  had  not 
the  Indians  from  time  to  time  voluntarily  relieved 
them  with  provisions — a  fact  which  should  always 
be  recollected  to  the  credit  of  that  oppressed  race. 
The  humidity  of  the  air,  caused  by  the  rank  luxu- 
riance of  wood  that  covered  the  whole  face  of  the 
land,  added  to  the  unhealthy  conditions  from  which 
the  white  men  were  suffering.     In  less  than  a  fort- 
night after  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  hardly  ten  of 
the  number  were  able  to  stand.     The  fort  which 
had  been  hastily  erected  resounded  night  and  day 
with  the  groans  of  the  afilicted.     Many  died  during 
the  hours  of  darkness,   and  in  the  morning  their 
bodies  were  dragged  out   of  the    miserable  cabins 
where  they  lay,  and  buried    in  the  quickest  and 
most  unceremonious  manner.     George  Percy,  one 
of  the  survivors,  who  relates  these  particidars  in 
a  narrative  to   be  found  in  Purchas's  "Pilgrims" 
(Book  IX.,  chap.  2),  says  that  these  mifortunate 
men  died   for   the   most   part  "  of  mere  famine," 
though  some  succumbed  to  violent  attacks  of  disease. 
"  We  watched  every  three  nights,"  says  the  same 
authority,  "  lying  on  the  bare,  cold  ground,  what 
weather  soever  came ;  which  brought  our  men  to 
be  most  feeble  wretches."      The  bulwarks  of  the 
fort  were  left  almost  entirely  unguarded,  for  at  no 
time  during  the  pestilence  could  so  many  as  five 
hale  soldiers  be  got  to  man  them.     No  crops  could 
be  planted,  for  want  of  hands ;  the  necessary  works 
of  the  colony  were  at  a  standstill  while  the  little 
party  of  emigrants  were  fighting  for  life.     Nearly 
half  the  entire  colony  died  in  this  grim  struggle, 
and  among  those  who  thus  perished  was  the  brave 
and  enterprising  Grosnold,  one  of  the  originators  and 
animating  spirits  of  the  expedition. 

As  the  summer  advanced,  the  dissensions  existing 
in  the  Council  reached  their  climax  in  the  deposi- 
tion of  Wingfield  from  the  presidency,  on  charges 
of  misappropriating  the  chief  stores,  and  meditating 


an  escape  to  the  West  Indies.  He  was  for  a  time 
imprisoned  on  board  the  pinnace,  but  whether  justly 
or  not  it  seems  now  impossible  to  determine.  In 
the  defence  of  his  conduct  which  he  afterwards  sub- 
mitted to  the  London  Company,  Wingfield  asserts 
that  the  opposition  of  the  others  was  owing  to  his 
refusing  them  a  larger  daily  allowance  of  food, 
which  he  saw  the  slendemess  of  the  stores  could  not 
afibrd,  and  to  their  desire  to  feast  on  the  sack  and 
aqiia  vitae  which  he  had  reserved  for  the  sick,  and 
for  sacramental  purposes.  Whichever  side  spoke 
the  truth,  one  thing  is  certain — that  the  highest 
degree  of  rancour  prevailed  among  the  leading 
men  of  the  settlement.  Smith  lost  no  opportunity 
of  vilifying  Wingfield,  and  Wingfield  gave  Smith 
the  lie  to  liis  face,  and  afterwards  told  the  London 
Company  that  it  was  proved  "  he  begged  in  Ireland, 
like  a  rogue,  without  a  licence." 

Another  president,  named  Ratcliffe,  proved  a 
failure,  and  he  was  glad  to  confer  a  kind  of  dictator- 
ship on  Smith,  who  had  preserved  his  health  during 
the  sharpest  visitations  of  disease,  and  whose  fertility 
of  resource,  calm  self-reliance,  and  brilliant  audacity 
pointed  him  out  as  the  fittest  person  for  restoring 
the  damaged  fortunes  of  the  colony.  This  man 
with  the  humblest  and  commonest  of  names  is  really 
one  of  the  most  romantic  figures  in  history;  at 
least,  he  is  the  reputed  hero  of  a  number  of  adven- 
tures of  a  highly  exciting  description.  He  was  a 
native  of  Willoughby,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he 
was  born  in  1579  :  his  famUy  on  the  father's  side 
belonged  to  Lancashire ;  on  the  mother's,  to  York- 
shire. His  parents  dying  while  he  was  still  a 
youth,  he  was  enabled  to  indulge  in  that  love  of 
strange  and  perilous  adventure  which  was  a  passion 
with  him  throughout  his  life.  Ere  he  had  fully 
attained  to  manhood,  he  fought,  as  the  heroic  Sidney 
did,  for  the  independence  of  the  Dutch.  After- 
wards he  travelled  in  France,  sailed  along  the 
Barbary  coasts  (at  that  time  infested  with  Moham- 
medan pirates,  as  they  were  in  the  later  days  to 
which  Defoe  refers  in  his  immortal  work),  made  the 
voyage  of  the  Levant,  and  passed  through  Italy. 
Then  lie  took  service  under  the  German  Emperor, 
and,  on  the  boi'ders  of  Hungar-y, 

"  Defied  the  best  of  Paynim  chivalry 
To  mortal  combat,  or  career  with  lance ;" 

comporting  himself,  in  comparatively  modem  times, 
like  a  Roland  of  the  ^days  of  Charlemagne.  In  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centviries,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  Christendom  was  threatened  by  the  Turks, 
whose  fiery  attacks  on  the  south-eastern  pax-ts  of 
Europe  spread  terror  even  into  the  north  and  west. 
It  was  therefore  considered  a  vu-tuous  act  in  any 
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spii-ited  young  man  to  go  forth,  and  help  to  van- 
quish tlie  common  enemy.  Smith  was  a  ciiisadei-  at 
a  date  when  crusades  after  the  old  fashion  were  out 
of  date.  He  repeatedly  engaged  in  single  combat 
with  Turkish  warriors,  and  brought  away  the  heads 
of  three  whom  he  slew  on  the  field.  For  this 
achievement  he  was  presented  by  the  general  with 
a  horse  richly  caparisoned,  a  scimetar,  and  a  costly 
belt ;  and  Sigismund  Bathori,  the  Vaivode  of  Tran- 
sylvania, conferred  on  him  a  patent  of  arms,  viz., 
a  chevron  in  combination  with  three  Turks' 
heads.  This  was  allowed  by  the  English  heralds 
— a  fact  which  seems  in  some  degree  to  warrant 
the  truth  of  the  story.  One  day,  however,  he 
and  others  were  overpowered  in  a  wild  valley  in 
Wallachia ;  and  Smith,  being  sorely  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  was  publicly  sold  by  his  captors, 
and  sent  as  a  slave  to  Constantinople.  Here  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  benevolent  Turkish  lady, 
who  removed  him  to  a  fortress  in  the  Crimea, 
intending  ultimately  to  release  him;  but,  her 
commands  being  disregarded,  he  was  treated  with 
so  much  brutality  that  he  turned  on  his  oppressor, 
slew  him,  and  escaped  into  Russia.  Again  he 
passed  into  the  south-east,  and,  bidding  farewell  to 
his  old  companions  in  Transylvania,  set  his  face 
towards  England.  On  his  way  home,  however,  he 
heard  of  fighting  in  Morocco,  and  went  thither  in 
search  of  new  adventures.*  When,  after  many 
delays  and  feats  of  arms,  he  once  more  reached  his 
native  land,  nothing  was  so  much  talked  of  as  the 
planting  of  colonies  in  Amer'ica;  and  into  these 
plans  he  threw  himself  with  all  the  ardour  of  his 
temperament. 

At  the  time  when  practically,  though  not  nomi- 
nally, he  was  called  to  the  head  of  affaii's  in  Vir- 
ginia, Smith  was  still  under  thirty  years  of  age, 

*  See  that  strange  collection  of  wonderful  experiences,  "  The 
True  Travels,  Adventures,  and  Observations  of  Captain  John 
Smith,  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africke,  and  America  :  beginning  ' 
about  the  Yeere  1593,  and  continued  to  this  Present  1629." 
Fuller,  in  his  "  Worthies  of  England,"  throws  great  discredit 
on  the  statements  in  this  book,  and,  speaking  of  the  captain, 
says  that  "it  soundeth  much  to  the  diminution  of  his  deeds, 
that  he  alone  is  the  herald  to  publish  and  proclaim  them. "  The 
work,  however,  was  issued  under  distinguished  ausijices,  being 
written  at  the  request  of  Sir  Kobert  Cotton,  the  antiquary, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  (Lord  Steward  of  the 
Eoyal  Household),  the  Earl  of  Lindsay  (Great  Chamberlain  of 
England),  and  Lord  Hunsdon.  In  this  dedication,  Smith  speaks 
of  having  written  the  book  himself ;  but  it  is  mostly  composed 
in  the  third  person.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Smith  put  his 
materials  into  the  hands  of  a  professional  book-maker,  who 
may  perhaps  have  coloured  and  heightened  some  of  the 
details;  but  the  record  of  the  captain's  career  in  the  south- 
east of  Europe  is  for  the  most  part  in  harmony  with  known 
historical  facts.  In  the  present  work,  the  edition  consulted 
is  that  reprinted  at  Eichmond,  Virginia,  in  1819,  from  the 
London  edition  of  1629. 


Long  acquaintance  with  the  world,  however,  had 
fitted  him  for  his  new  position.  He  inspired  con- 
fidence by  the  promptitude,  vigour,  and  good  sense 
of  his  administration.  The  attacks  of  the  Indians 
were  repelled,  and  the  colonists  grew  more  imited 
under  the  firm  hand  which  now  guided  them, 
though  this  result  was  not  attained  without  a  col- 
lision, in  which  one  of  the  malcontents  was  killed. 
The  little  nucleus  of  a  town  was  suiTounded  by 
fortifications  of  sufficient  strength  to  serve  as  a 
protection  against  the  savages;  and,  in  order  to 
raise  the  spirits  of  his  men,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  relieve  their  necessities.  Smith  led  a  small  detach- 
ment into  the  forest  in-  quest  of  the  enemy.  The 
policy  was  successful.  To  any  tribe  which  showed 
a  disposition  to  friendliness,  Smith  made  presents 
and  flatteiing  speeches,  and  so  procured  in  exchange 
a  supply  of  provisions.  -The  hostile  tribes  he 
attacked,  and  struck  such  terror  into  them  that 
they  were  glad  to  purchase  peace  by  giving  up  a 
portion  of  their  winter  stores.  The  milder  air  of 
advancing  autumn  at  the  same  time  improved  the 
health  of  the  settlers,  and  the  good  fortune  of 
these  dashing  raids  restored  their  self-reliance. 
They  were  now  fairly  provided  with  food,  and  a 
still  further  stock  was  obtained  in  the  early  days 
of  winter,  when  wild  fowl  and  game  were  added  to 
the  resources  of  the  colony.t 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  at  the  close  of 
1G07.  Smith  appears  to  have  proved  himself  the 
fittest  man  for  the  conduct  of  afiairs.  Though 
disposed  to  deal  in  a  soldier-like  style  with  the 
Indians,  he  did  not  treat  them  with  treacherous 
double-dealing.  From  a  strictly  moral  point  of 
view,  all  such  violent  incursions  into  other  people's 
territory,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  invaders, 
are  unjustifiable;  but  in  the  days  of  Smith 
scruples  of  this  nature  troubled  the  mmds  of  few. 
It  was,  indeed,  generally  accepted  as  an  irre- 
fragable truth  that  Providence  had  given  the 
waste  regions  of  the  earth,  and  the  wild  races 
inhabiting  them,  to  the  monarchs  and  nations  of 


t  The  authority  for  these  assertions  with  regard  to  Captain 
Smith's  conduct  of  affairs  in  Virginia,  and  to  the  antagonism 
which  he  experienced  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow-councillors,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  statements  of  several  of  the  emigrants, 
contained  in  Book  IX.,  chap.  4,  of  Purchas's  "Pilgrims," 
and  in  a  relation  of  "The  Proceedings  and  Accidents  of  the 
English  Colony  of  Virginia,"  extracted  from  the  narratives 
of  various  persons  concerned  by  WUliam  Simons,  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  and  forming  Book  III.  of  "The  Generall  Historic  of 
Vu-ginia,  New  England,  and  the  Summer  lies  "—a  work  pub- 
lished, and  to  some  extent  compiled,  by  Smith.  The  edition 
here  referred  to  is  that  reprinted  at  Eichmond,  Virginia,  in 
1819,  from  an  early  London  edition,  issued  in  Smith's  life- 
time. The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  of  Eichmond  and 
Lennox ;  for  Smith  seems  never  to  have  wanted  high  patrons. 
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Christendom.  Had  the  seizure  of  such  countries 
resulted  in  the  civilisation  of  their  savage  denizens, 
there  would  have  been  much  to  say  in  favour  of 
this  theory.  It  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether 
a  few  barbarous  tribes,  thinly  distributed  over  a 
vast  expanse  of  land,  living  in  abject  ignorance 
and  superstition,  ferocious,  unprogressive,  idle,  dis- 
gusting in  many  of  their  ways,  constantly  engaged 
in  desolating  wars  with  one  another,  and  doing 
little  more  than  camp  on  the  ground  whose  varied 
capabilities  they  possess  no  skill  to  develop,  have 
any  right  to  exclude  for  ever  those  higher  races 
which  can  show  the  sovereign  prerogatives  of  know- 
ledge and  power.  They  have  every  right,  however, 
to  fair  and  even  generous  treatment ;  and  this  they 
have  very  seldom  obtained.  The  colonising  countries 
of  modem  Europe  have  rarely  educated  the  savages 
they  have  vanquished.  They  displace  the  aborigines, 
or  exterminate  them;  they  do  not  add  new  com- 
munities to  the  domain  of  culture.  The  ancient 
Romans  had  small  regard  for  the  independence  of 


other  peoples;  but  they  could  at  least  plead  in 
justification  that  the  Slave  and  the  German,  the 
Iberian,  the  Gaul,  and  the  Briton,  were  rescued 
by  them  from  the  death  of  savagery,  and  brought 
within  the  light  and  warmth  of  civil  government, 
literature,  and  the  arts.  In  the  later  ages  of  their 
majestic  rule,  Christianity  was  unquestionably 
spread  by  those  legions  which  marched  under  the 
banner  of  Constantine,  as  the  pure  Theism  of 
Islam  was  imposed  on  many  idolatrous  nations 
(to  the  benefit  of  themsleves  and  of  the  world) 
by  the  fiery  valour  of  the  Saracens.  But  Spain, 
Portugal,  France,  and  England  have  little  to  say 
in  palliation  of  their  rapacity;  England,  perhaps, 
least  of  all.  In  America  the  red  man  has  dwindled, 
degenerated,  and  decayed  before  the  advance  of  the 
white,  and  is  now  nothing  but  a  miserable  wreck. 
Yet  for  this  result  no  special  blame  can  be  chai'ged 
on  Smith,  who  acted  according  to  the  ideas  of  his 
time,  and  in  a  better  spirit  than  some  of  his  pre- 
decessors and  followers. 


CHAPTER  Y. 


Smith's  Voyage  up  the  Chickahominy — His  Capture  by  the  Indians — Preparations  for  Slaying  him — His  Life  Saved  by 
Pocahontas,  Daughter  of  Powhatan — Friendly  Conduct  of  Pocahontas  to  the  Settlers — Romantic  Story  of  the  Indian 
Princess— Her  Conversion  to  Christianity,  and  Marriage  to  an  Englishman — Her  Visit  to  England,  and  Early  Death — 
Dissensions  in  the  Colony  at  James  Town — Arrival  of  New  Settlers — Their  Indifferent  Character — Gold-mining  Fever 
— Smith's  Two  Voyages  of  Exploration  in  Chesapeake  Bay — His  Discoveries  and  Adventures  in  the  Surrounding  Country — 
He  succeeds  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Council— Further  Arrival  of  Settlers — Disagreements  between  Captains  Newport 
and  Smith— Embassy  to  Powhatan — A  Sylvan  Masquerade — Difficulty  of  dealing  with  Savages— Smith's  daring  Treatment 
of  an  Indian  Chief. 


Captain  Smith  was  not  to  continue  long  without 
another  of  those  perilous  adventures  of  which,  if 
we  may  believe  his  own  account,  his  life  was  made 
up.  One  of  the  duties  imposed  on  the  colonists 
by  the  superior  Council  in  England  was  to  seek  a 
communication  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  then  gene- 
rally called  the  South  Sea ;  and  accordingly  Smith 
sailed  up  the  Chickahominy  as  far  as  he  could 
advance  in  boats,  when,  leaving  them  in  a  sheltered 
bay,  with'  strict  commands  to  his  men  that  they 
should  not  go  on  shore  till  his  return,  he  proceeded 
still  farther  up  the  stream  in  a  canoe,  accompanied 
by  two  of  the  settlers  and  two  Indians.  The  men 
left  in  the  boats  disregarded  oi-ders,  got  into  a 
collision  with  the  natives,  and  lost  one  of  their 
number,  from  whom,  just  before  his  death,  the 
savages  obtained  news  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  captain  had  gone.  In  the  meanwhile.  Smith 
had  reached  the  marshes  at  the  river's  head,  twenty 
miles  in  the  desert,  and,  while  engaged  fowling,  was 


beset  by  two  hundred  savages.  He  killed  two  of 
the  enemy,  and  so  intimidated  the  rest  that  he 
was  enabled  to  draw  ofi"  towards  the  river,  but, 
while  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  Indians,  fell 
into  an  oozy  creek,  and,  being  after  a  time  numbed 
with  cold  (for  it  was  near  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
therefoi-e  in  the  dead  of  winter),  was  compelled  to 
throw  away  his  arms,  and  solicit  a  parley.  The 
Indians  then  dragged  him  out,  and  conducted  him 
to  their  chief. 

The  cool  intrepidity  of  Smith  was  now  shown 
in  a  very  striking  manner.  Though  he  had  every 
reason  to  fear  the  worst,  he  bore  himself  in  so 
unconcerned  a  fashion  that  the  savages  were  im- 
pressed by  his  gallantry.  He  displayed  to  them  a 
small  mariner's  compass.  "  Much  they  marvelled," 
says  the  account  compiled  by  Dr.  Simons,  "  at  the 
playing  of  the  fly  and  needle,  which  they  could  see 
so  plainly,  and  yet  not  touch,  because  of  the  glass 
that  covered  them.     But  when  he  demonstrated  by 
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that  globe-like  jewel  the  roundness  of  the  earth  and 
skies,  the  sphere  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and 
how  the  sun  did  chase  the  night  round  about  the 
world  continually, — the  greatness  of  the  land  and 
sea,  the  diversity  of  nations,  vai-iety  of  complexions, 
and  how  we  were  to  them  antipodes,  and  many 
other  such  like  matters, — ^they  all  stood  as  amazed 
with  admiration."  About  an  hour  afterwards,  they 
tied  their  captive  to  a  tree,  and  prepared  to  shoot 
him;  but  the  chief,  holding  up  the  compass,  com- 
manded them  to  lay  down  their  bows  and  arrows. 

The  Indians   appeared   divided   in   their   minds 
between  admiration  of  this  extraordinary  English- 
man  and   desire   to   put   an   end  to   him.      They 
permitted  him  to  send  a  letter  to  the  fort  at  James 
ToAvn,  in  which  he  conveyed  to  his  countrymen  in- 
timation of  an  intended  attack ;  and  they  wondered 
at  the  strange  way  in  which  he  seemed  to  impart 
his  mind  and  will  to  the  paper  on  which  he  wrote. 
Next  they  conducted  him  from  their  settlements  on 
the  Cliickahominy  to  villages  on  the  Eappahanock 
and  the  Potomac,  and  subsequently  to  the  residence 
of  the  chief  Opechancanough,  at  Pamunkey.     There 
he  was  well  fed  and  strictly  guarded,  yet  with  a 
certain  honourable  state  and  ceremony;  and  during 
three  days  a  series  of  frightful    incantations  and 
mysterious  rites  was  gone  through,  probably  with 
a  view  to  testing  the  courage  of  the  prisoner.     It 
was  left  to  Powhatan  to  decide  whether  he  should 
live  or  die ;  and  to  the  seat  of  that  potentate  Smith 
was  conducted  through  the  forest.     In  a  description 
of  Powhatan   afterwards  written   by    Smith,  and 
published  in  Pui-chas's  collection,  he  is  described  as 
a  tall,  well-proportioned  man,  with  a  sour  look; 
his  head  somewhat  grey,  his  beard  so  thin,  as  to  be 
almost  none  at  all  (which  is  generally  the  case  with 
Indians);  his  age  near  sixty,  but  his  constitution 
still  vigorous  and  fresh,  so  that    he  was  able  to 
endure  any  labour.     He  was  usually  attended  by 
a  guard  of  thirty  or  forty  men,  and  the  watch  at 
night  was  set  with  as  much  regularity  and  obser- 
vance   of    form    as    in    the    palaces   of    civilised 
monarchs.*      On  the    pi-esent  occasion  Powhatan 
sat  before  a  fire  on  a  high  seat,  suiTounded  by  his 
chief  warriors,    and   himself  arrayed    in  skins  of 
animals   with   the   tails   attached.     Many   women 
were  present,  with  their  faces  and  shoulders  painted 
red,  their  heads  crowned  with  white  feathers,  and 
chains  of  white  beads  round  their  necks.     On  Smith 
being  brought  in,  the  people  gave  a  great  shout ; 
one  of  the  squaws  offered  him  water  to  wash  his 
hands,  and  another  brought  him  a  bunch  of  feathers 
with  which   to   dry   them.      Afterwards   he   was 

•  Purchas'a  Pilgrims,  Book  IX.,  chap.  S. 


feasted  with  barbarian  hospitality,  and  then  a  long 
consultation  began  as  to  his  fate.     It  might  have 
been  supposed  from  this  mode  of  treatment  that 
they  intended  to  spare  the  captive's  life,  and  to 
advance  him  to  some  position  of  dignity  ;  but  they 
probably  held  him  in  more  fear  than  reverence,  and 
it  was  decided  that  he  should  die.     A  number  of 
the  savages  seized  him,  fastened  him  to  the  ground, 
and  were  about  to  dash  in  his  head  with  their  clubs 
or  tomahawks,  when  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of 
Powhatan,   begged  that  he  might  be  spared,  and, 
not  meeting  with  a  favourable  response,  threw  her- 
self upon  the  prostrate   Englishman,  and  laid  her 
head  upon  his  to  save   him  from  the  threatened 
blows.     At  the  sight  of  this  devotion,  even  those 
ferocious  warriors  were  touched.     They  consented 
that  Smith  should  live,  and  Powhatan  comforted 
himself  with  the  thought  that  the  man  who  under- 
stood  so   many  singular  arts  and  sciences  might 
make  hatchets  for  himself  and  his  warriors,    and 
bells,  beads,  and  copper  ornaments  for  his  daughter. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Queen  of  James  I.,  written 
about  eight  years  later,  and  published  in  the  account 
of  Captain  Smith's  adventures  already  alluded  to, 
Smith  describes  Pocahontas  as  being,  at  the  period 
in  question,  "  a  child  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of 
age  ;"  and  other  narratives  speak  of  her  beauty,  wit, 
and  spirit.     It  is   not   unlikely   that    Pocahontas, 
young  as  she  was,  felt  a  tender  regard  for  the  hand- 
some, brave,  and  strangely-gifted  young  Englishman 
who  was  doomed  to  a  cruel  death  before  her  eyes. 
The  love  of  Indian  women  for  Europeans  has  been 
frequently  exhibited;  and  ultimately  Pocahontas  was 
wedded  to  an  Englishman,  though  not  to  him  whom 
she  had  saved.     A  strange  account  is  given  by  one 
of  the  early  colonists  of  the  wild  gambols  of  this 
Indian  girl  with  the  English  boys  at  James  ToAvn ; 
from  which  it  would  appear   that  she  had  in  her 
something   of  the   mad   frolic   and  joyous  animal 
audacity  of  Mi-s.  Stowe's  little  negress,  Topsy. 

Smith  being  thus  rescued  from  death,  the  savages 
sought  to  make  him  one  of  themselves,  and  tried,  by 
promises  of  great  rewards,  to  gain  his  assistance  ia 
an  attack  on  his  fellow-countrymen  at  James  Town. 
This  atrocity  being  of  course  rejected,  they  allowed 
him,  by  the  persuasion  of  Pocahontas,  to  retui-n  to 
the  settlement  in  the  early  part  of  1608,  after  an 
absence  of  six  weeks.  Here  he  found  the  colonists 
once  more  in  want,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Smith  himself  that,  had  the  Indians  not  fed  them, 
they  would  have  starved,  "  And  this  relief,"  he 
continues,  in  the  letter  to  the  Queen  previously 
referred  to,  ''was  commonly  brought  us  by  this 
lady,  Pocahontas.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
passages,  when  inconstant  fortune  turned  our  peace 
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to  war,  this  tender  virgin  would  still  not  spare  to 
dare  to  visit  us,  and  by  her  our  jars  have  been  oft 
appeased,  and  our  wants  still  supplied.  Were  it 
the  policy  of  her  father  thus  to  employ  her,  or  the 
ordinance  of  Grod  thus  to  make  her  his  instrument, 
or  her  extraordinary  affection  to  our  nation,  I  know 


was  still   the  instrument  to  preserve  this  colony 
from  death,  famine,  and  utter  confusion." 

Such  is  the  account  given  in  "  The  Generall 
Historie  of  Virginia,"  &c.,  first  published  in  1624, 
and  partly  compiled  by  Smith  himself  from  the 
writings  of  several  colonists.     Its  authenticity  has 


CAPTAIN  SMITH  TAKEN  PRISONER  BY  THE  INDIANS.     {From  Smith's  "  Virginia.'') 


not ;  but  of  this  I  am  sure  :  when  her  father,  with 
the  utmost  of  his  policy  and  power,  sought  to 
surprise  me,  having  but  eighteen  with  me,  the  dark 
night  could  not  affright  her  from  coming  through 
the  irksome  woods,  and  with  watered  eyes  gave  me 
intelligence,  with  her  best  advice  to  escape  his  fury; 
which  had  he  known,  he  had  surely  slain  her. 
James  Town,  with  her  wild  train,  slie  as  freely  fre- 
quented as  her  father's  habitation  ;  and  during  the 
time  of  three  or  four  years,  she,  next  under  God, 


been  questioned  by  Mr.  Neill,  United  States  Consul 
at  Dublin,*  on  the  ground  that  a  precisely  opposite 
statement  is  made  by  Smith  himself  in  a  work  of 
his  issued  in  1608,  under  the  title  of  "A  True 
Relation  of  such  Occurrences  and  Accidents  of 
Noate  as  hath  happened  in  Virginia  since  the  first 
planting  of  that  Collony."     The  statement  here  i^ 


*  The  English  Colonisation  of  America  during  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  187L 
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that  Smith  was  kindly  received  by  Powhatan  on 
the  occasion  in  question,  and  was  sent  home  with 
an  escort  and  a  large  quantity  of  bread.  It  is  not 
certain,  however,  that  this  earlier  account  is  by 
Smith  himself,  some  copies  of  the  volume  having. 
on  the  title-page  the  name  of  Thomas  Watson  as 
the  author,  though  other  copies  state  that  the  work 
was  "wi-itten  by  Captaine  Smith."  The  apparent 
contradiction,  also,  seems  capable  of  explanation  by 
supposing  some  error  as  to  date.     It  is  known,  on 


ledge  of  the  English  language,  and  was  convei-ted 
to  Christianity.  The  story  of  her  conversion  is  as 
romantic  as  that  of  her  previous  adventures.  The 
foraging  party  who  had  captured  Pocahontas 
demanded  of  her  father  a  ransom,  which  he  indig- 
nantly refused.  One  of  the  Englishmen  who  sought 
an  interview  with  Powhatan  about  the  matter  was 
a  young  man  named  John  Rolfe.  He  had  conceived 
a  strong  affection  for  the  Indian  girl,  and  he  was 
also  powerfully  moved  to  convert  her  to  Christianity. 


yl  at/criytion    of  pari  of  the  cuC 
veujlires  of  Cap  Smitn  in  Virainid. 


MAP  OF  VIRGINIA,     {After  Smith.) 


the  authority  of  Captain  George  Percy,  whose 
narrative  is  published  in  Book  IX.,  chap.  2,  of 
Purchas's  "Pilgrims,"  that  in  May,  1607,  Smith 
and  Newport  were  well  received  by  Powhatan ;  and 
this  may  have  been  the  interview  referred  to  in 
"  The  True  Relation  "  as  having  occurred  at  a  later 
period  of  the  year.  The  story  of  Smith's  rescue 
from  death  by  Pocahontas  has  been  received  by  the 
best  historians,  and  is  sculptured  over  one  of  the 
doors  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

In  the  course  of  some  transactions  with  the 
Indians  after  Smith's  departure,  Pocahontas  was 
treacherously  seized  by  the  settlers,  and  detained 
two  years ;  dm-ing  which  time  she  acquired  a  know- 


This  design  haunted  his  thoughts  night  and  day, 
and  caused  him  much  trouble  and  agitation  of  soul. 
There  were  times  when  he  remembered  that  the 
Israelites  of  old  had  been  frequently  iTimished  for 
allying  themselves  with  strange  women.  Might 
he,  then,  lawfully  marry  with  one  of  a  cursed  race  ? 
for  so  he  chose  to  regard  these  poor  children  of  the 
wilderness,  who  on  many  occasions  had  shown 
themselves  more  humane,  considerate,  and  mag- 
nanimous than  theii-  English  invaders.  He  con- 
ferred much  with  himself  upon  the  subject ;  wrestled 
with  the  spirit  in  prayer,  like  a  Puritan  of  Crom- 
well's army;  and  finally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  bound  to  save  this  maiden  from  the 
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corruption  of  heathenism.  Pocahontas  was  as 
much  attached  to  him  as  he  to  Pocahontas.  He 
hacl  daily  opportunities  of  seeing  the  girl  during 
her  detention  at  James  Town,  and  he  at  once 
gained  her  affections  and  persuaded  her  mind.  A 
woman  but  seldom  remains  apart  from  the  faith  of 
him  Avhom  she  really  loves.  Pocahontas  soon 
accepted  the  religion  of  the  stranger ;  and  in  the 
small     church   of    James    Town,     constructed    in 

;  primitive  fashion  out  of  timber  hewn  from  the 
adjacent  forest,  and  in  which  the  font  was  hollowed 
from  the  trunk  of  a  tree  into  the  shape  of  a  canoe, 
this  princess  of  the  desert,  whom  the  colonists 
delighted  to  designate  as  such,  openly  renounced 
the  faith  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up,  and 
was  baptised  a  Christian  by  the  name  of  Rebecca. 
The  mai-riage  followed  shortly  afterwards.  It  took 
place  early  in  April,  1613,  when  Pocahontas  must 
have  been  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of 
age ;  and  it  had  the  entire  approval  of  her  father 
and  other  relatives,  who  were  represented  at  the 
ceremony  by  Opachisco,  the  brother  of  Powhatan. 
The  conduct  of  Rolfe,  however,  lies  under  a 
serious  imputation.  From  a  passage  in  Purchas 
(p.  1746),  and  from  certain  entries  in  the  books  of 
the  London  Company,  it  would  appear  that  this 
gentleman  had  a  white  wife  at  the  time  he  was 
manied  to  Pocahontas,  and  that  at  his  death  in 
1622  he  left  a  widow  and  children.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  thei»e  were  three  wives  in  succession 
. — an  Englishwoman,  Pocahontas,  and  again  an 
Englishwoman. 

In  1616,  the  year  of  Shakespeare's  death,  Rolfe 
returned  to  England  with  his  Indian  wife.  It  was 
then  that  Captain  Smith  wrote  his  letter  to  the 
Queen,  the  object  of  which  was  to  recommend  the 
converted  heathen  to  her  Majesty's  favour.  Poca- 
hontas was  by  this  time  a  mother ;  and  Smith 
describes  her  as  "the  fii-st  Christian  ever  of  that 
nation,  the  first  Virginian  ever  spake  English,  or 
had  a  child  in  marriage  by  an  Englishman."  He 
pleaded  her  cause  with  fervour.  He  spoke  of  her 
**  exceeding  desert,"  her  "  bii-th,  virtue,  want,  and 
simplicity,"  and  of  "  her  husband's  estate  not  being 
able  to  make  her  fit  to  attend "  upon  the  Queen 
pei"sonally.  He  feared  that,  "  being  of  so  great  a 
spirit,  however  her  stature,"  her  love  of  England 

'  and  of  Christianity  might  turn  to  scorn  and  fury  if 
she  were  not  well  received ;  whereas,  if  she  were 
kindly  and  honourably  treated,  she  and  all  her 
kindred  would  be  so  well  affected  towards  the 
conquering  race  as  to  aid  in  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  English  mle  in  Virginia.  Smith  has  also 
given  a  very  stiiking  and  dramatic  account  of  his 
last  interview  with  the   Indian  princess  a  little 


before  he  returned  to  America.  Hearing  that  she 
was  at  Brentford,  with  several  of  his  friends,  he 
went  there  to  see  her.  "  After  a  modest  salutation, 
without  any  word,  she  turned  about,  [and]  obscured 
her  face,  as  not  seeming  well  contented."  Whether 
this  was  coquetry,  or  was  attributable  to  some  i-ush 
of  old  emotions,  or  to  a  sense  of  difiiculty  in  the  use 
of  English,  it  is  impossible  now  to  say ;  but  after 
Smith  and  the  other  gentlemen  had  left  her  for  two 
or  three  hours,  they  found  on  their  return  that  she 
was  willing  to  talk.  Addressing  Captain  Smith, 
she  said,  "  You  did  promise  Powhatan  that  what 
was  yours  should  be  his,  and  he  the  like  to  you. 
You  called  him  father,  being  in  his  land  a  stranger  ; 
and  by  the  same  reason  so  must  I  do  you."  Smith 
replied  that  he  durst  not  accept  such  a  title  from 
her,  because  she  was  a  king's  daughter ;  but  to  this 
she  responded,  "  Were  you  not  afraid  to  come  into 
my  father's  country,  and  cause  fear  in  him  and  all 
his  people  but  me ;  and  fear  you  here  that  I  should 
call  you  father?  I  tell  you,  then,  I  will,  and 
you  shall  call  me  child ;  and  so  I  will  be  for  ever 
and  ever  your  countrywoman.  They  did  tell  us 
always  you  were  dead,  and  I  knew  no  other  till  I 
came  to  Plymouth ;  yet  Powhatan  did  command 
Uttamatomakin  to  seek  you,  and  know  the  truth, 
because  your  countrymen  will  lie  much." 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Londoners  of  those  days, 
that  they  treated  Pocahontas  with  kindness  and 
courtesy.  She  was  received  at  court  and  at  the 
houses  of  the  nobility,  and  was  a  spectator  of  the 
masks  and  other  stately  entertainments  of  that 
pompous  epoch.  Her  mannei-s,  whioh  doubtless 
retained  something  of  the  simplicity  of  the  forest 
and  the  wild  grace  of  desert  ways,  charmed  all  who 
saw  her,  and  for  a  season  she  was  the  most  popular 
of  ladies.  She  was  about  to  return  to  America, 
when,  while  waiting  for  the  ship  at  Gravesend,  the 
rigour  of  the  English  climate  struck  her  with  a 
mortjil  malady,  and  she  died,  in  1617,  at  not  more 
than  two-and-twenty  years  of  age,  leaving  behind 
her  a  son,  from  whom  some  of  the  best  families  in 
Virginia  are  descended.  There  are  grander  female 
figures  in  history  than  that  of  Pocahontas ;  none 
with  a  sweeter  bloom  and  freshness,  nor  with  a 
more  unbroken  sanctity  of  love  and  truth. 

Tlie  brief  story  of  this  interesting  woman  has 
obliged  us  to  anticipate  the  course  of  events  by  a 
few  years;  we  must  now  retui'n  to  1608,  when 
Smith,  released  from  captivity  by  Powhatan,  re- 
entered James  Town,  and  found  all  in  disorder. 
The  colony  was  reduced  from  one  hundred  and  five 
to  eight-and-thirty  or  forty  men,  and  the  strongest 
of  these  were  once  more  preparing  to  escape  in  the 
pinnace.     Smith  was  again  compelled  to  stop  the 
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design  by  firing  on  the  fugitives ;  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  some  of  the  emigrants  sought  to  put 
him  to  death  by  the  Levitical  law,  for  having,  by 
his  mismanagement,  caused  the  slaughter  of  those 
of  his  companions  who  were  killed  by  the  Indians 
on  the  recent  occasion.  In  this  distracted  condition 
the  colony  continued  for  son^e  time ;  but  help  was 
approaching.  The  Council  in  England  was  enlarged, 
both  in  its  numbers  and  its  powers,  and  it  deter- 
mined to  send  out  new  settlers  and  fresh  supplies. 
Newport  was  again  despatched — this  time  with  a 
hundred  and  twenty  emigrants.  A  very  ill-judged 
selection,  however,  had  been  made.  The  newly- 
arrived  colonists  proved  to  be  for  the  most  part 
broken-down  tradesmen  and  gentlemen  of  ruined 
fortunes,  who  went  to  Virginia  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  they  might  have  sought  for  the  philoso- 
pher's stone — with  the  hope  of  becoming  suddenly 
rich,  and  at  one  blow  retrieving  the  injury  of  many 
wasteful  years.  Here,  again,  Bacon's  advice  might 
well  have  been  followed,  had  it  then  been  published. 
*'  It  is  a  shameful  and  unblessed  thing,"  he  writes, 
"to  take  the  scum  of  people,  and  wicked,  con- 
demned men,  to  be  the  people  with  whom  you 
plant ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  spoUeth  the  planta- 
tion ;  for  they  will  ever  live  like  rogues,  and  not 
fall  to  work,  but  be  lazy,  and  do  mischief,  and 
spend  victuals,  and  be  quickly  weary,  and  then 
certify  over  to  their  country  to  the  discredit  of  the 
plantation."  It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to 
say  of  the  new  emigrants  that  they  were  "the 
scum  of  people,  and  wicked,  condemned  men ;"  but 
they  were  a  demoralised,  improvident  set  of  waitei-s 
upon  fortune — adventurers  in  the  bad  modern 
sense  of  the  word,  not  in  the  honest  old  sense. 
Captain  Smith,  in  a  report  on  the  character  of 
Virginia  and  on  the  progress  of  events  there,  says 
of  some  of  those  over  whom  it  was  his  difficult 
task  to  rule,  that  "  though  they  were  scarce  ever 
ten  mUes  from  James  Town,  or  at  the  most  but  at 
the  Falls,"  they  exclaimed  against  all  things, 
without  doing  anything  themselves  but  devour  the 
fruits  of  other  men's  labours.  Because  they  found 
not  English  cities  and  fine  mansions,  feather-beds 
and  down-pillows,  taverns  and  ale-houses,  prodigality 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  dissolute  liberty  they 
expected  and  desired,  theii-  principal  care,  after  a 
little  whUe,  was  to  escape  in  the  pinnaces,  and  get 
back  to  England.  "  For  the  country  was  to  them 
a  misery,  a  ruin,  a  death,  a  hell."*  Newport 
brought  out  with  him  from  England  an  ample 
stock  of  implements  for  clearing  and  cultivating 
the  ground ;  but  an  unforeseen  circumstance  turned 

*  Smith  in  Purcbas's  Pilgrims,  Book  IX.,  chap.  3. 


the  attention  of  the  idlers  to  considerations  of  a 
difierent  nature. 

A  shining  mineral  sediment  was  one  day  dis- 
covered in  a  small  stream  of  water  issuing  from  a 
bank  of  sand  near  James  Town.  It  was  at  once 
inferred  that  the  soil  abounded  with  gold.  The 
fury  that  was  always  so  ready  to  possess  men  in 
those  days,  seized  on  the  whole  colony,  with  but 
few  exceptions.  Smith  was  opposed  to  mining, 
and  in  favour  of  regular  industry ;  but  he  was  not 
listened  to,  and,  as  Dr.  Simons  records  in  his 
account  of  the  colcaiy  previously  quoted,  "there 
was  no  talk,  no  hope,  no  work,  but  dig  gold,  wash 
gold,  refine  gold,  load  gold."  The  mineral  turned 
out  to  be  worthless ;  though,  when  Newport  re- 
embarked  for  England,  he  fancied  himself  a  man 
of  enoiTnous  wealth.  Smith  would  have  sent 
back  in  the  ship  a  load  of  cedar,  or  some  other 
useful  commodity ;  but  he  was  over-ruled,  and  a 
quantity  of  glittering  rubbish  was  despatched  to 
the  mother-country,  as  the  first  yield  of  mines 
which  soon  proved  to  be  imaginary  and  vain. 

Shortly  after  this.  Captain  Smith  started  upon 
an  expedition  which,  more  than  any  of  his  previous 
adventures,   showed  the   sterling  character   of  his 
genius,  whatever  may  have  been  its  drawbacks  in 
the  way  of  violence  and  haughtiness.     He  under- 
took to  explore  the  immense  Bay  of  the  Chesapeake, 
and  the  rivers  which  flow  into  it ;  and  this  task  he 
accomplished  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest 
difficulty.     He  made  two  voyages  in  an  open  boat, 
with  a  feeble  crew   and  an   insufficient  stock   of 
provisions,    and    during    the     summer   months    of 
1608  traversed  nearly  3,000    mUes.      Chesapeake 
Bay    was    surveyed   to    the    Susquehannah ;    the 
countries  on  both  shores  were  examined ;  the  most 
considerable  of  the  creeks  were  entered ;  and  many 
of  the  gi-eat  rivers  (including  the  Potomac)   were 
ascended  as  far  as  was  practicable.     Some  islands 
were    discovered   in  the    bay,   and   a  great  many 
tribes  of  Indians  hitherto  ixnknown  were  encoun- 
tered.    These  for  the  most  part  showed  a  friendly 
feeling  towards   the   explorers :   even  when  for  a 
time  they  exhibited  signs  of  hostility,  it  seems  to 
have  been  rather  from  fear  than  from  actual  malice. 
They  would  come  dancing  out  of  the  woods,  making 
strange  gestures  of  surpiise  or  invitation ;  but,  with 
fair  treatment,  and  sometimes  with  the  persuasion 
of  a  little  force,  they  generally  manifested  a  disposi- 
tion to  enter  into  negotiations,  and  to  exchange 
water  and  other  commodities  for  small  pieces  of 
copper,  beads,  bells,  and  looking-glasses.     One  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  which   Smith   had  to  en- 
counter was  the  half-heartedness  of  some  of  his 
fine-gentlemen  companions.     They  had  started  with 
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a  vain  expectation  that  the  captain  would  soon 
lui-n  back;  but  when,  after  twelve  or  fourteen 
days,  they  perceived  that  he  had  no  such  intention, 
the  continual  labour  at  the  oars,  and  the  poorness 
of  their  food  (which  had  become  mouldy  with  the 
salt  washings  of  the  sea),  broke  theii-  spiiits,  and 
induced  them  to  beseech  an  abandonment  of  the 
design.  Smith  replied  by  reminding  them  of  the 
noble  resolve  of  Lane's  men  in  1586,  when,  rather 
than  give  up  their  exploration  of  the  Roanoke, 
they  suppoi-ted  themselves  on  the  flesh  of  a  dog, 
boiled  with  sassafras-leaves.  "You  cannot  say," 
he  added,  "but  I  have  shared  with  you  in  the 
worst  which  is  past ;  and  for  what  is  to  come,  of 
lodging,  diet,  or  whatsoever,  I  am  contented  you 
allot  the  worst  part  to  me.  As  for  my  losing 
myself  in  these  unknown,  large  waters,  or  being 
swallowed  up  iii  some  stoi-my  gust, — abandon  these 
childish  fears ;  for  worse  than  is  past  is  not  likely 
to  hajijjen,  and  there  is  as  much  danger  to  return 
as  to  pi'oceed.  Regain,  therefore,  your  old  spirits, 
for  retuna  I  will  not  (if  God  please)  till  I  have 
found  the  head  of  this  water,  which  you  conceit  to 
be  endless."  Two  or  three  days  later,  however, 
Smith  was  compelled  by  the  illness  of  some  of  his 
men  to  put  back  to  the  settlement ;  but,  after  a 
brief  rest,  this  energetic  voyager  again  started  in  his 
open  boat,  and,  penetrating  farther  than  before, 
discovered  the  warlike  tribe  of  the  Mohawks, 
explored  a  large  tract  of  country,  and  accumu- 
lated a  vast  amount  of  information  with  respect  to 
the  natural  products  of  the  land  and  the  habits  of 
the  people.  With  some  of  the  tribes  Smith  laid  the 
bases  of  friendly  relations ;  others  he  cowed  by  the 
vigour  of  his  action.  Occasionally  a  hostile  en- 
counter would  take  place ;  but  oftentimes,  when 
the  English  were  on  shore,  the  savages  would 
gather  about  them  while  at  prayers,  and  respond  to 
their  psalms  with  strange  outcries  and  gesticulations, 
embi"acing  Smith,  and  offering  to  adore  him  as  a  god. 
Returning  from  their  second  expedition,  the  little 
party  of  explorers  reached  James  Town  on  the  7th 
of  September ;  and  so  exact  were  the  observations 
they  had  made,  that  the  map  which  Smith  at  once 
prepared  and  sent  to  the  Company  in  London — a 
map  comprehending  the  modem  States  of  Vii'ginia 
and  Maryland — is  said  to  be  the  original  upon 
which  all  subsequent  delineations  and  descriptions 
have  been  founded. 

Although  Smith  had  in  effect  been  head  of  the 
colony  ever  since  a  period  shortly  after  the  deposi- 
tion of  Wingfield  (the  fii'st  president),  the  nominal 
direction  of  affairs  was  still  in  the  hands  of  that 
officer's  weak  and  incompetent  successor,  Ratcliffe. 
A  change,  however,  now  took  place.     Smith  was 


made  president  of  the  Council  three  days  after  his 
return  from  the  second  voyage  of  discovery  in 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributary  streams.  It 
was  but  a  small  body  of  colonists  which  he  had  to 
rule,  but  the  work  was  no  light  or  easy  charge. 
The  question  of  food  was  still  one  of  the  most 
engrossing  importance.  Hardly  thii-ty  acres  of 
ground  were  yet  cleared  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
culture.  The  colonists  were  thinking  of  gold- 
mines rather  than  of  regular  industry ;  and  the 
most  desperate  privations  would  once  moi'e  have 
been  endured,  had  not  Smith,  by  his  dealings  with 
the  natives,  provided  for  the  necessities  of  his 
countrymen.  The  civU  and  military  government 
of  the  little  community  was  also  reformed  by  being 
rendered  more  exact  and  regular,  and  the  vigour 
of  the  new  administi-ation  was  soon  felt  in  the 
greater  comfort  and  self-reliance  of  the  colony. 
James  Town  now  consisted  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
timber  houses  with  thatched  roofs,  a  wooden 
church,  and  a  strong  foi-t  well  provided  with 
cannon ;  tlie  whole  surrounded,  as  a  protection 
against  sudden  attacks,  by  high  palisadoes.  All 
the  materials  employed  were  very  combustible ; 
and  at  one  time  a  fire  broke  out,  which  consumed 
the  little  town,  and  inflicted  severe  loss  on  the 
settlers. 

Shortly  after  Smith  had  been  raised  to  the 
presidency,  Newport  again  returned  with  a  fresh 
contingent  of  settlers.  They  were  about  seventy 
in  number,  and  included  two  women.  This  acces- 
sion of  strength  might  in  itself  have  been  an 
advantage;  but,  unfortunately,  the  two  captains, 
Newport  and  Smith,  did  not  agree.  The  former 
had  been  instructed  by  the  London  Council  to 
demand  of  the  local  Council  a  lump  of  gold,  a 
certainty  of  the  South  Sea,  or  one  of  the  lost 
company  left  by  Governor  White  at  Roanoke, 
more  than  twenty  years  before.  The  expenses, 
of  this  new  voyage  of  Captain  Newport  were 
nearly  £2,000;  and  Smith  was  given  to  under- 
stand that,  if  commodities  to  that  extent  were  not 
sent  back  by  the  ship,  the  settlers  would  perhaps, 
be  left  to  themselves  as  banished  men.  Smith 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  governing  body  at  home, 
severely  criticising  these  demands,  and  accusing 
Newport  of  circulating  extravagant  reports,  and 
acting  to  the  injury  of  the  colony.  He  also  com- 
plained of  the  kind  of  emigrants  that  were  sent 
out  to  him,  and,  using  language  similar  to  that  of 
Bacon,  wrote  : — "  When  you  send  again,  I  entreat 
you  rather  send  but  thirty  cai-penters,  husbandmen, 
gardeners,  fishermen,  blacksmiths,  masons,  and 
diggers  up  of  trees'  roots,  well  provided,  than  a 
thousand  of  such  8>s  we  have;  for,  except  we  be  able: 
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both  to  lodge  them  and  feed  them,  the  most  will 
consiime  with  want  of  necessaries  before  they  can 
be  made  good  for  anything."  The  fine  gentlemen 
and  mined  traders  were  not  fit  hands  at  cutting 
down  forests,  tilling  the  land,  building  houses,  and 
doing  the  other  roixgh  work  of  an  infant  settlement 
in  the  wilderness. 

Among  the  commissions  of  Captain  Newport  was 
an  embassy  to  Powhatan,  with  divers  presents. 
The  savage  chieftain  was  to  be  crowned,— as  a 
means,  it  would  appear,  of  gaining  his  good- will  by 
flattery ;  and  Captain  Smith  undertook  to  visit 
him,  and  request  that  he  would  come  to  James 
Town  to  receive  his  gifts.  Powhatan,  however, 
would  not  consent  to  any  such  course :  the  presents 
must  be  sent  to  him.  "  Your  father,"  he  said  to 
Smith,  "is  to  come  to  me,  not  I  to  him,  nor  yet 
to  your  fort ;  neither  will  I  bite  at  such  a  bait." 
Ultimately  the  presents  were  despatched  to  the 
woodland  court  of  this  petty  monarch,  and  with 
much  ado  he  was  invested  with  a  scarlet  cloak  and 
a  copper  crown.  This  idle  and  ridiculous  ceremony, 
the  only  efiect  of  which  must  have  been  to  increase 
the  arrogance  of  the  old  chieftain,  was  much 
against  the  wishes  of  Smith,  and,  in  writing  to  the 
London  Council,  he  expressed  a  fear  that  it  would 
lead  to  unfortunate  results.  The  expeditions  to 
Powhatan,  however,  had  the  advantage  of  adding 
to  the  settlers'  knowledge  of  the  Indians  whom  he 
ruled;  and  on  one  occasion  a  singular  piece  of 
savage  life  was  presented  to  their  view  by  Poca- 
hontas and  her  women.  The  account  of  this 
incident  given  by  Dr.  Simons  in  Book  III.,  chap. 
7,  of  his  work  on  Smith,  is  so  curious  as  to 
demand  quotation  in  full. 

"  In  a  fair,  plain  field,"  says  the  doctor,  "  they 
made  a  fire,  before  which,  he  [Smith]  sitting  upon 
a  mat,  suddenly  amongst  the  woods  was  heard  such 
a  hideous  noise  and  shrieking  that  the  English 
betook  themselves  to  their  arms,  and  seized  on  two 
or  three  old  men  by  them,  supposing  Powhatan 
with  all  Ms  power  was  come  to  surprise  them. 
But  presently  Pocahontas  came,  willing  him  to  kill 
her  if  any  hurt  were  intended ;  and  the  beholders, 
which  were  men,  women  and  children,  satisfied  the 
captain  there  was  no  such  matter.  Then  presently 
they  were  presented  with  this  antick  :  thirty  young 
women  came  naked  out  of  the  woods,  only  covered 
behind  and  before  with  a  few  green  leaves ;  their 
bodies  all  painted,  some  of  one  colour,  some  of 
another,  but  all  difiering.  Their  leader  had  a  fair 
pair  of  buck's  horns  on  her  head,  and  an  otter's 
skin  at  her  girdle,  and  another  at  her  arm,  a  quiver 
of  arrows  at  her  back,  a  bow  and  arrows  in  her 
iiand;  the  next  had  in  her  hand  a  sword,  another 


a  club,  another  a  pot-stick  :  all  horned  alike :  the 
rest,  every  one  with  their  several  devices.  These 
fiends,  with  most  hellish  shouts  and  cries  rusliing 
from  among  the  trees,  cast  themselves  in  a  ring 
about  the  fire,  singing  and  dancing  with  most 
excellent  ill  variety,  oft  falling  into  their  infernal 
passions,  and  solemnly  again  to  sing  and  dance. 
Having  spent  near  an  hour  in  this  mascarado, 
as  they  entered,  in  like  manner  they  departed. 
Having  reaccommodated  themselves,  they  solemnly 
invited  him  to  their  lodgings,  where  he  was  no 
sooner  within  the  house,  but  all  these  nymphs  more 
tormented  him  than  ever,  with  crowding,  pressing, 
and  hanging  about  him,  most  tediously  crying, 
'Love  you  not  mel  love  you  not  me?'  This 
salutation  ended,  the  feast  was  set,  consisting  of  all 
the  savage  dainties  they  coiild  debase ;  some  attend- 
ing, others  singing  and  dancing  about  them  :  which 
mirth  being  ended,  with  fii-ebrands  instead  of 
torches  they  conducted  him  to  his  lodging." 

Captain  Newport  had  imprudently  given  swords 
and  muskets  to  the  savages  in  exchange  for  what 
he  wanted ;  and  the  ill  efiect  of  this  was  seen 
when  hostilities  again  broke  out  between  the 
settlers  and  the  Indians.  Who  was  chiefly  to 
blame  for  these  hostilities — which  occurred  fre- 
quently, and  sometimes  gave  considerable  trouble — 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  Powhatan  seems  often  to 
have  manifested  a  friendly  disposition ;  but  he  was 
ceitainly  very  exacting  on  the  score  of  personal 
dignity,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  treacherous  in 
his  designs.  On  the  other  hand.  Smith  was  rather 
too  peremptory  in  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
native  tribes,  and  may  sometimes  have  imagined 
an  evil  intention  when  it  did  not  exist.  By  his 
personal  enemies  in  the  London  Council,  he  was 
even  accused  of  treating  the  Indians  with  cruelty  ; 
but  the  charge  seems  to  have  been  a  malicious 
exaggeration.  The  intercourse  of  civilised  men 
with  savages  is  always  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty.  Self-interest,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  the 
leading  principle  with  both;  and  this,  the  only 
idea  which  they  have  in  common,  is  the  very  thing 
most  likel}'-  to  bring  them  into  collision.  In  all 
other  respects,  their  notions,  principles,  and  motives 
of  action  are  as  distinct  as  they  can  be.  The  want 
of  a  common  language  leads  to  endless  misunder- 
standings; and  fear  and  suspicion  on  both  sides 
exasperate  small  differences  into  open  broils.  In 
their  ti'ansactions  with  savages,  civilised  men  should 
observe  a  mean  between  indulgence  and  rigour — 
but  this  advice  it  is  easier  to  give  than  to  follow. 
The  faiQt  is  generally  on  the  side  of  cruelty ;  but 
there  may  be  a  feeble  pampering  also. 

It  cannot   be   doubted   that   the   extraordinary 
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boldness  and  audacity  of  Smith  often  prevented 
disasters  by  striking  a  panic  into  the  savages.  One 
day  towards  the  latter  end  of  1608,  he  and  fifteen 
others  went  to  Pamunkey,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
supplies  of  Opechancanough,  the  ruling  chieftain  in 


Englishmen  an  equal  value  in  copper ;  the  con- 
queror to  take  all.  He  was  answered  by  fair 
speeches,  but  immediately  afterwards  it  was  found 
that  the  wigwam  was  beset  by  armed  men,  with 
their  bows  ready  prepared  for  shooting.     Angered 


INDIAN  WEAPONS.     {After  Catlin  and  Schoolcraft.) 


that  direction,  from  whom  he  had  been  led  to 
expect  some  assistance  of  this  nature.  The  savage 
appeared  with  a  warlike  array,  but  with  so  poor 
a  stock  of  provisions  that  it  was  not  worth 
having.  Smith,  suspecting  treachery,  addressed 
his  followers  first,  and,  having  obtained  their 
promise  to  stand  fast  even  in  the  greatest 
danger,  challenged  the  chieftain  and  his  com- 
panions to  fight  him  and  his  men  openly ;  the 
Indians  to  stake  a  large  quantity  of  corn,  and  the 


at  the  manifest  intention  of  the  savages,  Smith 
seized  Opechancanough  by  the  long  lock  which 
Indians  wear  in  front  of  their  heads,  presented  a 
pistol  to  his  breast,  and  dragged  him  out  into  the 
midst  of  his  armed  followers,  whom  he  reproached 
with  their  design,  daring  them  to  shoot  him,  and 
vowing  to  exterminate  the  whole  tribe  if  one  of  his 
men  were  hurt.  At  the  same  time  he  professed 
his  friendly  intentions,  if  he  were  allowed  to  trade 
peacefully  for  their  commodities.     This  produced 
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the  desired  effect;  though,  later  in  the  day,  a 
renewed  demonstration  of  a  threatening  character 
obliged  Smith  once  more  to  make  a  display  of  force. 
Such  -were  the  incidents  which  distinguished  the 
early  days  of  the  English  in  Virginia.     They  form 


the  romance  of  American  history,  and  belong  to  the 
heroic  ages  of  New  World  adventure.  Moreover, 
they  reveal  in  very  striking  colours  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  beset  those  men  who  go  out  into 
the  wilderness  to  found  new  states  and  nations. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Energetic  Eule  of  Captain  Smith  in  Virginia — Refonn  in  the  Constitution  cif  the  London  Company — Lord  Delaware  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Colony — Despatch  of  Five  Hundred  Emigrants — Bad  Character  of  the  New  Settlers  — Anarchical  State 
of  Affairs  at  James  Town — Accident  to  Captain  Smith — His  Return  to  England — Another  Famine  among  the  Colonists 
— Somers,  Gates,  and  Newport  shipwrecked  on  the  Bermudas — Evil  Reputation  of  those  Islands — Their  Real  Character — 
Dissensions  among  the  shipwrecked  Sailors  and  Emigrants — Their  Escape  from  the  Islands — Desperate  Condition  of  the 
Virginian  Colony — Arrival  of  Lord  Delaware — Daily  Life  at  James  Town — Lord  Delaware's  Return,  owing  to  Illness — Sir 
Thomas  Dale  and  Martial  Law — Further  Despatch  of  Emigrants — Formation  of  a  New  Settlement— JVIissionary  Efforts — 
Another  Refonn  of  the  London  Company — Private  Property  in  Land — Submission  of  Indian  Tribes. 


Under  the  guidance  of  Smith,  the  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia acquired  greater  cohesion  with  each  successive 
week.     Even  the  fine  gentlemen  from  London,  who 
in  happier  days  had  lounged  with  other  gallants  in 
Paul's  Walk,  or  hung  about  the  court  at  West- 
minster, became  expert  woodcutters  after  awhile ; 
though   the  pain  of  their  blistered  hands  forced 
from  them  many  an  oath,  until  Smith  put  a  stop  to 
that  practice  by  ordering  that,  for  every  profane 
exclamation  uttered  during  the  day,  the  offender 
should  at  night  have  a  can  of  cold  water  poured 
down  his  sleeve.     Six  hours  a  day  were  to  be  spent 
in  toil ;  the  rest  was  given  to  pastime  and  manly 
exercises.  Smith  plainly  told  his  countrymen  that  he 
who  would  not  work  (unless  he  were  ill)  should  not 
eat ;  that  authority  rested  solely  with  himself ;  that 
he  would  use  his  powers  to  the  utmost  to  repress 
offences ;  and  that  he  woidd  not  suffer  the  labour  of 
thirty  or  forty  industrious  men   to  be  consumed 
by  a  hundred  and  fifty  idlers.    At  the  same  time  he 
had  many  collisions  with  the  Indians,  who,  having 
obtained  swords  and  guns  from  certain  Dutchmen 
introduced  into  the  colony  for  the  prosecution  of 
glass-making  and  other  industrial  arts,  and  from 
some     injudicious     Englishmen,     seem    to     have 
meditated  an  attack  on  the  settlement.     In  these 
encounters  Smith  exhibited  all  his  wonted  vigour  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  actions  were  some- 
times more  hasty  and  violent  than  the  present  age 
would  approve.     HLs  government  was  in  truth  a 
despotism ;  but  it  had  the  effect  of  preserving  the 
young  colony  from  internal  dissolution  and  external 
treachery.      Wliether  by  fear   or   by   policy,    the 
savages   were   reduced   to   submission ;    food   was 
obtained    from    them    in   abundance ;     additional 


ground  was  brought  under  cultivation ;  new  dwell- 
ings were  built,  together  with  block-houses  and  a 
strong  fort ;  some  useful  manufactures  were  begun ; 
weirs  for  fishing  were  constructed  ;  and  various 
other  opei'ations  of  a  serviceable  character  were 
diligently  prosecuted.  Not  to  trench  too  much  on 
the  stock  of  provisions  in  hand,  some  of  the 
colonists  were  billeted  on  the  natives ;  and  such 
was  the  dread  wliich  Smith  had  inspired,  that  these 
solitary  Englishmen  placed  in  the  midst  of  savages 
were  in  no  case  molested.  The  colony,  also,  was 
now  healthy;  and,  by  the  spring  of  1609,  only 
seven  or  eight  men  out  of  two  hundred  had  died 
natural  deaths  since  the  pestilence  of  1607. 

In  the  meanwliile,  a  great  change  was  taking 
place  in  England  in  the  constitution  of  the  London 
Company  to  which  this  part  of  Virginia  belonged. 
It  was  felt  that  the  association  had  not  sufficient 
powers  to  induce  men  of  rank  and  property  to 
embark  their  fortunes  in  it.  The  King,  it  will  be 
recollected,  had  reserved  to  himself  the  supreme 
control  of  all  operations ;  and  this  was  seen  to  be 
too  great  a  tie  on  the  discretion  of  those  who  had 
the  more  immediate  management  of  affairs.  James 
was  accordingly  induced  to  grant  a  new  charter 
with  more  ample  privileges.  The  document  bears 
date  May  23rd,  1609,  and  is  no  less  important 
than  its  foreninner.  The  boundaries  of  the  colony 
were  enlarged ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colonial 
Council  was  abolished,  and  the  government  was 
vested  entirely  in  a  Council  resident  in  London. 
To  the  proprietors  of  the  Company  was  conceded 
the  right  of  electing,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  the 
pei-sons  who  were  to  compose  the  Council,  which 
was  to  establish  such  laws,  orders,  and  forms  of 
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goverament  and  magistracy  as  should  appear  best. 
A  Governor  was  also  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Council ;  in  short,  the  complete  direction  of 
affairs  was  handed  over  to  the  proprietary  body 
and  the  committee  of  management  appointed  by 
theiii.  Tlie  powers  of  the  Governor  were  to  be  very 
great.  He  was  to  rule  the  colonists  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  instructions  given  by  the  Council, 
but,  failing  such  instructions,  was  to  act  according 
to  his  own  pleasure,  in  capital  and  criminal  cases 
as  well  as  civil.  In  the  event  of  mutiny  and 
rebellion,  he  might  declare  martial  law  without 
consulting  any  other  authority,  and  proceed  to  carry 
it  out  by  his  own  immediate  orders.  So  despotic  a 
power  could  only  be  properly  used  by  a  man  of  high 
principle  and  exalted  wisdom.  Even  in  the  hands 
of  the  wisest  and  best,  it  could  not  endure  beyond 
the  early  days  of  a  colony,  Avhen  concentration  of 
rule  is  of  greater  value  than  individual  rights  and 
the  principles  of  popular  government. 

After  this  reform  in  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  number  of  proprietors  increased,  and 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  (amongst  whom 
was  Cecil,  the  Prime  Minister  of  James  I.)  joined 
the  association  in  large  numbers,  together  with  the 
merchants  of  London.  It  is  painful  to  be  obliged 
to  record  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  originator 
of  all  schemes  of  Virginian  colonisation,  had  no 
share  whatever  in  the  body  which  was  now  mainly 
concerned  in  the  planting  of  the  English  race  in 
America.  The  daring  and  romantic  adventurer  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  had  fallen  beneath  the  malice  of 
James,  and  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Had  he 
been  free,  he  would  not  improbably  have  received 
the  appointment  of  Governor,  to  which,  in  many 
respects,  his  antecedents  entitled  him.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  such  a  choice  would  hardly  have  been  the 
best.  Raleigh  was  not  a  man  of  the  highest 
piinciple,  and  his  genius  seemed  often  to  want  the 
balance  of  sober  sense.  He  was  at  the  mercy  of  a 
brilliant  conception,  and  could  never  entirely  rid 
himself  of  the  instincts  of  the  sea-rover,  and  the 
habits  of  the  soldier  of  fortune. 

This  important  post  was  conferred  by  the  Com- 
pany on  a  nobleman  of  unexceptionable  character. 
The  first  Governor  of  the  colony  was  Thomas  West, 
Lord  Delaware,  who  was  appointed  for  life,  with 
the  additional  title  of  Captain-General,  and  whose 
semi-regal  state  was  surrounded  by  a  retinue  of 
officers  with  pompous  titles  and  high-sounding 
functions.  It  was  a  mistake  to  import  the  para- 
phernalia of  an  ancient  monarchy  into  a  remote 
and  humble  settlement;  but  against  Lord  Delaware 
himself  nothing  was  to  be  alleged.  He  was  a  man 
of  ability,  integrity,  and  honour,  not  unacquainted 


with  affairs  of  state,  and  prepared  to  sacrifice  his 
comforts  at  home,  and  his  prospects  of  advancement, 
in  an  honest  attempt  to  promote  a  speculation 
which  promised  great  results  for  the  country. 

The  clergy  took  up  the  idea  of  colonisation 
with  enthusiasm,  as  a  means  of  converting  the 
heathen;  and,  with  this  especial  view,  William 
Crashaw,  preacher  at  the  Temple,  and  father  of  the 
poet,  delivered  before  Lord  Delaware,  on  the  21st 
of  February,  1610  (for  the  Governor  did  not  leave 
England  until  several  months  after  his  appointment), 
a  very  eloquent  sermon,  enlarging  on  the  noble 
opportunities  of  spreading  the  Gospel  which  lay 
before  the  settlers.  Many  persons  professed  a  desire 
to  join  the  expedition,  and  even  contributed  free- 
will offerings  to  the  general  fund.  M6re  than 
five  hundred  emigrants  (including  women)  were 
despatched  in  a  fleet  of  nine  vessels,  of  which  the 
chief  officers  were  Sir  Thomas  Gates  (Lieutenant- 
General),  Sir  George  Somers  (Admiral),  and  New- 
port (Yice- Admiral),  who  were  authorised  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  colony  until  the  arrival  of 
Delaware.  The  expedition  set  sail  from  England 
on  the  8th  of  June,  1609.  The  three  commissioners. 
Gates,  Somers,  and  Newport,  were  all  in  the  same 
vessel,  and  it  unfortunately  happened  that  a  huMi- 
cane,  which  came  on  near  the  coast  of  Virginia, 
separated  that  particular  ship  from  the  rest,  and 
drove  it  towards  the  rocky  shores  of  Bermuda. 
A  small  vessel  perished  in  the  storm ;  the  other 
seven  arrived  safely  at  James  Town  in  the  month 
of  August.  It  soon  proved  that  they  brought  with 
them  nothing  but  the  elements  of  discord.  The 
new  settlers  were  even  worse  in  character  than 
those  of  the  previous  year.  They  consisted  of 
libertines  and  desperadoes,  many  of  whom,  it  is 
plainly  hinted  in  Dr.  Simons's  account,  lay  in  peril 
of  criminal  sentences  at  home.  The  natural 
tendency  of  such  men  is  towards  anarchy,  and 
circumstances  favoured  their  disposition.  It  was 
known  by  report  that  the  government  of  the  colony 
had  been  remodelled,  and  that  the  old  officials  were 
superseded ;  but  neither  the  new  Governor  nor  the 
three  commissioners  who  represented  him  had  yet 
appeared,  and  all  the  legal  documents  necessaiy  foi- 
the  transfer  of  power  were  with  the  latter.  Every- 
thing, therefore,  was  thrown  into  a  condition  of 
uncertainty,  and  the  new-comers  vexed  the  settle- 
ment with  continual  factions,  and  with  the  tur- 
bulence of  their  ill-regulated  desires. 

Smith  was  not  the  man  to  endure  this  state  of 
things.  He  asserted  his  own  authority  in  the 
absence  of  any  other,  sternly  repressed  the  mutinies 
of  the  disaffected,  and  projected  new  expeditions  to 
give  occupation   to   the   restless   spirits   who  had 
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descended  on  the  colony.  But  shortly  afterwards 
he  was  so  much  injured  by  an  accidental  explosion 
of  gunpowder  that  he  found  it  necessary,  about 
Michaelmas,  to  return  to  England  for  better  surgical 
aid  than  Virginia  could  afford.  This,  at  least,  is 
the  reason  given  by  Smith  and  his  friends  why  the 
former  quitted  the  plantation  which  he  had  done  so 
much  to  establish.  But  Mr.  Neill,  in  the  work  before 
alluded  to,  says  that  Smith  was  sent  to  England  to 
answer  several  charges,  one  of  which  was  that  he 
had  a  design  of  wedding  Pocahontas,  and  forming 
an  alliance  with  Powhatan,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  up  an  Anglo-Indian  nobility  in  America. 
If  so,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  proceedings  were 
taken  upon  these  charges,  and  in  after  times  Smith 
was  consulted  by  the  Government  on  Virginian 
affairs.  But  it  is  certain  that  everything  like  an 
endeavour  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  natives  was 
regarded  with  great  jealousy  at  home.  It  was 
doubted  for  awhile  whether  Rolfe  might  not  be 
prosecuted  for  high  treason  on  account  of  his 
marriage  with  Pocahontas.  Such  unions,  never- 
theless, occasionally  took  place,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Dale,  when  Governor,  is  said  to  have  made  pro- 
posals to  Powhatan  for  his  youngest  daughter, 
though  his  wife  was  still  living  in  England.  Pow- 
hatan refused  the  offer.* 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  Smith  some 
years  later,-]-  the  colony,  at  the  time  of  his  leaving 
it,  owned  three  ships,  seven  boats,  commodities  for 
trade,  a  newly-gathered  harvest,  eight  weeks'  pro- 
vision of  com  and  meal,  nets  for  fishing,  tools  of 
all  sorts,  a  large  quantity  of  apparel,  six  mares  and 
a  horse,  five  or  six  hundred  swine,  many  more 
poultry,  three  hundred  muskets,  shot,  powder,  and 
match,  with  ai-ms  for  more  men  than  they  had. 
The  manners  and  language  of  the  Indians  were 
known  to  two  hundred  expert  soldiers,  and  the 
plantation  altogether  was  in  a  more  hopeful  state 
than  had  been  seen  since  the  beginning  of  the 
enterprise. 

A  fellow-emigrant  of  Smith  has  described  him  as 
one  who  "in  all  his  proceedings  made  justice  his 
first  guide,  and  experience  his  second ;  even  hating 
baseness,  sloth,  pride,  and  indignity,  more  than 
any  dangers ;  that  never  allowed  more  for  himself 
than  his  soldiers  with  him ;  that  upon  no  danger 
would  send  them  where  he  would  not  lead  them 
himself;  that  would  never  see  us  want  what  he 
either  had,  or  could  by  any  means  get  us;  that  would 


*  "A  True  Discourse  of  the  Present  Estate  of  Virginia,"  by 
Ealph  Hamor,  junior  (for  a  time  secretary  of  the  colony,  and 
son  of  a  member  of  the  London  Company),  1615. 

t  Brief  Relation  written  by  Captain  Smith  to  the  Royal 
Commissioners  for  the  Reformation  of  Virginia,  1623, 


rather  want  than  borrow,  or  starve  than  not  pay ; 
that  loved  action  more  than  words,  and  hated 
falsehood  and  covetousness  worse  than  death ; 
whose  adventures  were  our  lives,  and  whose  loss 
our  deaths. "J  There  may  be  something  of  the 
exaggeration  of  eloquence  and  of  friendship  in  this 
really  splendid  eulogy ;  but  it  seems  to  have  had  a 
solid  basis  of  truth.  We  shall  see  more  of  Smith 
farther  on,  but  for  the  present  he  disappears  from 
the  scene.  In  his  own  day  he  enjoyed  great 
popularity  in  his  native  country,  and  his  mar- 
vellous adventures  were  even  brought  on  the  stage 
with  many  embellishments,  much  to  Smith's  annoy- 
ance ;  but  in  modem  times  a  strange  neglect  has 
settled  on  this  remarkable  man,  and  it  may  be 
safely  aflSrmed  that  a  large  number  even  of  well- 
read  persons  know  nothing  of  the  fiery  soldier 
and  courageoiis  explorer  who  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  English  colonisation  of  America. 
His  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
Biographical  Dictionaries,  and  even  such  a  work 
as  the  "Biographia  Britannica,"  the  object  of  which 
is  to  commemorate  all  the  worthies  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  passes  him  over  in  silence. 
He  is  better  known  in  the  United  States  than  in 
the  country  which  gave  him  birth. 

The  excellence  of  Smith's  rule  in  Virginia  was 
convincingly  shown  by  the  terrible  results  which 
followed  his  departure.  The  turbiilence  of  the  last 
settlers  increased  with  the  absence  of  a  strong  con- 
trolling will.  Idleness  and  profligacy  prevailed. 
The  stock  of  provisions  left  by  Smith  was  rapidly 
consumed,  and  the  Indians  refused  to  supply  the 
colony  with  more.  In  a  little  while,  scarcely 
anything  remained  but  the  stores  brought  out  from 
England,  and  the  domestic  animals  which  had  been 
imported  with  a  idew  to  breeding,  but  which  were 
now  devoured  from  sheer  necessity.  When  these 
were  gone,  utter  and  desperate  famine  seized  on  the 
community.  The  miserable  creatures  were  com- 
pelled to  eat  such  horses  as  they  possessed,  or  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  with  roots,  herbs, 
berries,  acorns,  and  starch.  It  is  even  recorded 
that  cannibalism  was  practised;  but  one  of 
the  stories  to  that  effect  is  at  least  of  doubtful 
accxiracy.  "  This  was  that  time,"  says  a  survivoi-, 
"  which  still  to  this  day  we  call  the  starving  time." 
Numbers  died  of  exhaustion  and  disease.  Some, 
who  strayed  from  the  town  in  search  of  provisions, 

X  "The  True  Travels,  Adventures,  and  Observations  of 
Captain  John  Smith,"  &c.  The  horrible  assertion,  contained 
in  this  work,  that  some  of  Smith's  enemies  plotted,  when  he 
was  distracted  by  the  torment  of  his  injuries,  to  murder  him 
in  his  bed,  may  be  lightly  passed  over ;  as,  without  more  cer- 
tain evidence,  we  should  not  be  justified  in  assuming  the  truth 
of  so  dreadful  a  charge. 
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were  decoyed  by  the  savages ;  others,  who  humbled 
themselves  so  far  as  to  beg  for  food  in  the  cabins 
of  Indian  warriors,  received  no  answer  but  the  blow 
of  a  tomahawk.  Thirty  men  took  possession  of  a 
ship,  escaped  to  sea,  and  lived  as  buccaneers. 
From  four  hundred  and  ninety  persons,  the  colony 
dwindled  in  six  months  to  sixty;  and  into  the 
hearts  of  this  unhappy  remnant,  sick,  feeble,  and 
demoralised,  despair  itself  had  entered  when  two 
barks  arrived. 

The  tempest  which  separated  the  chief  vessel 
of  Somers's  fleet  from  its  companions,  had  spared 
the  lives  of  those  on  board.  When  it  became 
evident  that  the  ship  could  not  float  much  longer, 
owing  to  the  vast  body  of  water  which  poured  in 
through  her  shattered  timbers,  Somers,  Gates,  and 
Newport,  perceiving  land  ahead,  determined,  as  being 
the  lesser  of  two  evils,  to  run  her  on  the  shore.  It 
was  a  resolution  requiring  great  courage ;  for  the 
commanders  judged  that  the  craggy  land  they  saw 
was  that  of  the  Bermudas,  and  it  was  known  that 
those  islands  were  most  dangerous  to  approach,  by 
reason  of  the  broken  cliffs  by  which  they  were 
girdled.  Moreover — an  important  consideration 
in  superstitious  days — ^the  islands  had  the  reputa- 
tion, according  to  an  old  writer,  of  being  enchanted, 
"and  inhabited  with  witches  and  devils,  which 
grew  by  reason  of  accustomed  monstrous  thunder- 
storm and  tempest."*  Nevertheless,  as  there  was 
plainly  no  chance  at  sea,  the  captains  resolved  to 
dare  the  perils  of  the  land,  and  accordingly  made 
for  the  coast.  A  high  tide  bore  the  vessel  between 
two  rocks,  where  it  stuck  fast  without  breaking ; 
and  the  whole  ship's  company,  to  the  number  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  landed  safely  in  their 
boats  on  the  28th  of  July,  1609.  Very  little  was 
at  that  time  known  of  the  islands,  though  an 
English  sailor,  named  Henry  May,  had  been  ship- 
wrecked there  in  1593,  and  an  account  of  his 
experiences  had  been  published  by  Hakluyt  in  his 
great  work.  The  original  discovery  of  the  Ber- 
mudas dates  as  far  back  as  1503,  when  they  were 
named  after  the  Spanish  navigator  who  lit  on 
them;  but  they  were  not  taken  possession  of  by 
Spain  or  any  other  Power,  and  in  1609  they  lay 
as  waste  and  desolate  as  Robinson  Crusoe's  island 
before  the  coming  of  the  savages.  Where  there  is 
no  human  life,  men  are  apt  to  imagine  the  presence 
of  supernatural  beings ;  for  the  mind  shrinks  from 
vacuity,  and  peoples  with  airy  phantoms,  with 
visions  and  mysterious  influences,  the  desert  or 
abandoned  regions  of  the  earth.  This  probably 
tad  as  much  to  do  with  the  particular  character 

*  Addition  by  Howes  to  Stowe's  Annals. 


imputed  to  the  Bermudas  as  the  frightful  storms 
which  glared  and  clamoured  about  their  coasts. 
To  the  ancient  Greek  or  Roman,  Thule  was  the 
land  of  the  gods.  Marco  Polo  records  of  the  desert 
of  Lop  that  it  was  believed  to  be  inhabited  by  por- 
tentous shades,  and  filled  with  delusive  voices.  In 
like  manner,  the  voyagei-s  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  looked  with  dread  towards  the 
Bermudas,  as  being  the  scene  of  wicked  necro- 
mancies. What,  then,  must  have  been  the  surprise 
of  Somers  and  his  companions  when,  advancing 
inland,  they  found  that  the  unruly  violence  of  those 
seas  encircled  a  Paradise !  Cedars  and  palmettos 
clothed  the  sides  of  the  rising  grounds,  or  over- 
arched the  valleys  with  buoyant  shadows  and  the 
play  of  broken  light.  Laurels  set  forth  their  shining 
leaves  beneath  the  statelier  foliage ;  oranges,  pears, 
figs,  olives,  and  other  fruits,  offered  themselves 
unsought;  the  ground  was  richly  carpeted  with 
creeping  plants ;  and  no  savage  beast  or  venomous 
reptile  appeared,  to  mar  the  beauty  of  that  happy 
land.  When  the  storm  had  abated,  a  mild  and 
delicate  air  breathed  over  hill  and  dale,  and  birds 
were  vocal  in  every  leafy  path  and  every  bowery 
hollow.  Herds  of  swine  roamed  about  the  sheltered 
places,  the  progeny  of  some  which  in  former  years 
had  swum  ashore  from  a  Spanish  wreck;  turtles 
and  turtles'  eggs  were  numerous  among  the  rocks  ; 
and  the  &sh.  that  swarmed  among  the  bays  and 
creeks  were  so  tame  that  they  were  caught  with 
the  greatest  ease.  A  sky  of  exquisite  blue  was 
reflected  in  waters  as  cerulean,  and  everything 
spoke  of  peace  and  security  to  the  storm-beaten 
mariners  who  had  suffered  shipwreck  in  that  lonely 
archipelago. 

Several  years  after  this  landing  of  English 
sailors  on  one  of  the  Bermudas,  Edmund  Walter 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  group,  in  which  he  described 
the  largest  as 

"  That  happy  island  where  huge  lemons  grow," 

and  commemorated  its  beauty,  fruitfulness,  and 
enchanting  climate,  with  the  pleasant  lives  passed 
there  by  the  descendants  of  English  settlers.  But 
a  much  greater  poet  than  Waller  is  thought  to 
have  derived  some  hints  for  the  wondrous  isle  of 
Prospero,  and  for  its  wild  and  supernatural  popula- 
tion, from  the  island  where  Sir  George  Somers 
landed,  and  the  stories  that  had  been  current  of  its 
monstrous  dealings  with  the  infernal  world.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  Bermudas  are  now  inseparably 
associated  with  the  most  exquisite  creation  of 
Shakespeare's  fancy;  and  to  a  lettered  mind  the 
mention  of  the  one  calls  up  at  a  touch  the  varied 
enchantments  of  the  other. 
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DeUcious  as  the  land  and  climate  were,  the  three 
commissioners  were  naturally  desirous  of  commu- 
nicating with  their  coimtrymen  in  Yirginia.  As 
there  was  very  little  chance  of  any  vessel  passing 
by  the  Bermudas,  they  provided  their  long  boat 
with  a  deck  made  out  of  the  ship's  hatches,  and 
sent  her  with  nine  men  to  the  settlement  at  James 
Town,  to  require  a  vessel  of  sufficient  size  to  take  off 
the  whole  shipwrecked  party.  It  was  but  a  few  days' 
sail  to  the  Virginian  coast,  yet  months  passed  away 
without  tidings  or  assistance.     The  probability  is 


certain  Puritans,  who  objected  to  conformity  in 
religion,  and  who  were  probably  inclined  to  Ko- 
publican  ideas  in  matters  of  state.  The  rebellion 
was  quelled  with  some  difficulty,  only  to  burst  out 
again  with  greater  force.  It  is  said  that  the  lives 
of  Gates  and  others  were  to  be  attempted;  and  a 
gentleman  named  Paine  was  shot  for  attacking  his 
commanding  officer,  and  insulting  the  Governor. 
But  ultimately  all  the  disaffected  save  two  returned 
to  their  obedience,  and  were  restored  to  favour.* 
While  these  events  were  proceeding,  the  adherents 
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that  the  boat  foundered  at  sea ;  at  any  rate,  nothing 
more  was  ever  knoAvn  of  her  or  of  her  crew.  In 
the  meanwhile,  a  quairel  arose  between  Gates  and 
Somers  on  the  question  of  authority ;  and  the  ship- 
wrecked men  divided  themselves  into  two  antago- 
nistic sections,  and  lived  apart  in  a  sullen  enmity, 
which  even  community  of  misfortmie  could  not 
assuage.  The  situation  was  rendered  still  more 
painful  by  the  mutinous  conduct  of  some  of  the 
crew  and  of  several  of  the  colonists,  who,  desiring 
to  settle  permanently  in  the  islands,  defied  the 
authority  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  and  talked  of  esta- 
blishing a  government  of  theu*  own — like  Tiinculo, 
Stephano,  and  Caliban  in  the  enchanted  isle.  It 
would  appear  that  amongst  this  party  there  were 


of  Gates  and  of  Somers  were  engaged  in  building 
two  vessels  of  cedar-wood,  aided  by  the  wreck  of 
the  old  ship.  The  artificers  having  an  insufficient 
stock  of  tools,  no  iron  bolts,  and  no  pitch,  the  con- 
struction of  these  barks  (which  were  called  the 
Patience  and  the  Deliverance)  was  an  affair  of  great 
difficulty  ;  but  it  was  accomplished  by  amazing  per- 
severance and  fertility  of  resource,  and  on  the  10th 
of  May,  1610,  the  two  parties  set  sail.  During  theii- 
stay  in  the  Bermudas  (now  alternatively  designated 

*  A  full  account  of  these  transactions  will  be  found  in 
Purchas's  "Pilgrims,"  Book  IX.,  chap.  6.  Further  details  of 
the  doings  of  this  body  of  Englishmen  in  the  Bermudas  are 
contained  in  "  The  Generall  Historic  of  Virginia,  New  England, 
and  the  Summer  Hes  "  (1629),  compiled  by  Captain  Smith. 
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tlie  Somer  Islands,  after  the  brave  Admiral  who,  on 
a  subsequent  visit,  died  there),  they  had  had  factions 
and  tumults,  a  marriage,  a  birth,  two  christenings, 
and  five  deaths,  including  a  murder ;  so  that  their 
history  was  very  much  that  of  the  great  world  Lti 
little.  Reaching  James  To^vn  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
they  found,  instead  of  the  prosperous  colony  which 
they  expected,  a  handful  of  miserable  men,  reduced 
by  famine  and  disease  to  the  utmost  extremity. 
Captain  George  Percy  was  acting  as  president  of 
the  colony,  and  was  at  the  time  living  in  a  fort 
which  had  been  erected  on  a  point  of  land  some  way 


from  famine  appeared  but  four  days  ofi',  to  remove 
the  whole  colony  to  Newfoundland,  where  it  was 
hoped  that  assistance  might  be  obtained  from  the 
English  fishermen  who  frequented  that  island.  All 
had,  in  fact,  embarked  on  the  7th  of  June  in  two 
pinnaces  which  lay  in  the  roads,  and  in  the  vessels 
from  Bermuda,  and  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
James  River  on  the  following  morning,  when,  to 
their  great  joy,  they  were  met  by  Lord  Delaware, 
with  three  ships,  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  new  settlers.  By  night 
they  were  once  more  at  the  fort  of  James  Town, 


MOUNT   DESERT   ISLE. 


from  the  town.  The  fort  and  the  town  itself  were 
in  a  state  of  great  dilapidation ;  for  the  settlers  had 
used  for  burning  whatever  spare  wood  they  could 
get,  rather  than  venture  into  the  woods  for  fuel, 
knowing  that  the  Indians  were  always  lying  in  wait 
to  miu-der  them.  Of  provisions  there  was  so  scanty 
a  store  that  it  could  not  have  lasted  more  than  ten 
days,  and  that  which  was  brought  by  the  two  vessels 
from  Bermuda  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  for  long 
the  needs  of  the  additional  numbers  who  came 
with  it. 

Sir  Thomas  Gates,  having  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  place,  determmed,  when  actual  death 


and  on  the  next  day  but  one — Sunday,  June  10th — 
the  restoration  of  the  colony  was  signalised  by  a 
solemn  religious  service  held  in  the  wooden  church, 
for  the  repairing  of  which  Lord  Delaware  gave  im- 
mediate orders.  The  new  Governor  then  caused 
his  commission  to  be  read,  and  a  consultation  took 
place  on  the  afiairs  of  the  settlement.  A  feAv  weeks 
showed  that  the  helm  was  in  firm  hands.  Every- 
thmg  brightened  under  the  change.  Two  new  forts 
were  built,  commanding  a  large  tract  of  country. 
Faction  was  repressed,  authority  was  asserted,  and 
all  set  to  work  with  renewed  heart. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  the  daily  lives  of 
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the  colonists  at  this  period  is  given  by  a  gentle- 
man named  Stmchey,  who  was  shipwrecked  with 
Somers  on  the  Bermuda  Islands,  and  whose  narra- 
tive is  published  in  Purchas,  Book  IX.,  chap.  6. 
The  church,  by  the  directions  of  Lord  Delaware, 
was  always  "  kept  passing  sweet,  and  trimmed  up 
with  divers  flowers."  In  this  edifice,  which  was 
built  of  cedar  and  black  walnutwood,  sermons  were 
preached  twice  every  Sunday ;  a  sermon  was  also 
delivered  on  Thursdays ;  and  every  morning,  at  the 
ringing  of  a  bell,  about  ten  o'clock,  each  man  ad- 
dressed himself  to  prayers,  and  again  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  "  before  supper."  When  the  Lord 
Governor  went  to  church  on  Sundays,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  his  councillors,  officera,  and  gentlemen, 
and  by  a  guard  of  halberdiers  in  the  Delaware 
livery  and  red  cloaks,  who  stood,  to  the  number  of 
fifty,  on  each  side  of  and  behind  the  Governor's 
seat.  The  Governor  himself  sat  in  the  choii*,  in  a 
gi'een  velvet  chair,  with  a  velvet  cushion  before  him, 
on  which  he  knelt ;  and,  on  returning  to  his  house, 
he  was  always  waited  on  to  the  door  by  his  chief 
advisers  and  military  captains.  The  town  soon 
began  to  recover  a  look  of  prosperity.  The  houses 
were  better  built  than  before  the  fire,  and  were 
now  roofed  with  the  bark  of  trees,  which  was  said 
to  be  as  proof  against  winter  weather  as  tiles,  and  to 
repel  the  heat  in  stmuner  much  better  than  the 
mixture  of  bitumen  and  clay  which  had  at  first  been 
used.  In  the  principal  chambers  were  wide  and 
large  country  chimneys,  filled  in  the  cold  weather 
with  immense  wood  fires,  and  the  walls  were  fre- 
quently adorned  with  a  fine  kind  of  mats  made  by  the 
Indians.  At  the  middle  of  the  town  was  the  market- 
place, guarded  by  a  demi-culveriu;  and  all  round 
the  habitations,  at  a  Kttle  distance,  ran  a  circle  of 
palisadoes,  with  gates,  bulwarks,  and  planted  cannon. 
The  vigorous  rule  of  Lord  Delaware,  his  willing- 
ness to  investigate  the  grievances  of  the  colony,  his 
care  to  prevent  similar  misfortunes  in  the  future, 
the  dignity  of  his  mannei-s,  mingled  with  natural 
kindness,  and  his  determination  to  maintain  order 
and  encourage  industry,  led  to  the  most  happy 
results.  The  violence  of  the  Indians  was  restrained 
by  military  expeditions  in  various  directions,*  and 

*  In  "  The  Generall  Historie  of  Virginia,"  mention  is  made 
of  an  act  of  great  atrocity  towards  the  Indians,  which,  for  the 
credit  of  Lord  Delaware,  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  not  true.  "To 
correct  some  injuries  of  the  Paspaheghs,"  says  the  writer,  "he 
[Lord  Delaware]  sent  Captain  Percy,  Master  Stacy,  and  fifty 
or  three-score  shot,  when,  the  savages  flying,  they  burnt  their 
houses,  took  the  queen  and  her  children  jirisoners ;  whom,  not 
lo)m  after  they  sleio."  As  this  most  infernal  deed  is  not  alluded 
to  in  other  accounts,  and  as  Lord  Delaware  has  the  credit  of 
being  a  just  and  even  an  amiable  man,  it  is  but  fair  to  suppose 
that  the  circumstances  were  not  precisely  as  alleged,  or  that,  at 
least,  they  had  not  his  sanction. 


prosperity  returned  to  the  little  settlement,  wliich 
had  sufiered  so  many  and  such  various  misfortunes. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  condemn  the 
frightful  severity  of  the  code  of  laws  established  by 
Lord  Delaware,  and  enlarged  by  some  of  his  suc- 
cessors. Crashaw,  in  his  sermon  preached  before 
the  Governor  ere  he  had  yet  left  England,  had  re- 
commended him  to  make  Atheism  and  other  blas- 
phemies capital  ofiences;  and  Delaware  unfortunately 
acted  on  the  cruel  and  foolish  advice.  We  all  know 
what  factious  and  intolerant  preachers  too  often  mean 
when  they  talk  of  "  Atheism  "  and  "  blasphemies  : " 
they  mean  any  opinion  which  does  not  harmonise  with 
theu'  own.  The  religion  of  the  colony  was  to  be  that 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  all  departures  fi'om 
it  were  to  be  severely  punished.  Death  was  the 
penalty  for  blaspheming  "  the  Trinity  or  the  King," 
for  profane  swearing  (on  a  third  conviction),  and 
for  persistent  non-attendance  at  church,  or  at  the 
Sunday  catechetical  lesson.  Disrespect  to  a  clergy- 
man was  punished  by  whipping,  and  so  was  the  re- 
fusal of  a  colonist  on  his  arrival  to  give  an  account 
of  his  faith.  In  the  latter  case,  the  offender  was  to 
be  flogged  daily  until  he  complied.  Such  a  code  is 
given  over  to  reprobation  in  the  mere  act  of  stating 
it;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  tempered  and  re- 
strained by  the  goodness  of  Lord  Delaware's  dis- 
position. Fortunately  for  the  world,  himian  nature 
is  often  a  great  deal  better  than  the  theological 
standards  it  sets  up. 

After  a  while  Lord  Delaware  fell  ill,  and  with 
much  reluctance  was  compelled  to  return  to  England 
in  March,  1611,  leaving  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  Captain  Percy.  His  reappearance  in  the 
mother  country  produced  a  most  disastrous  effect 
on  the  public  mind  with  reference  to  Virginia.  It 
appears  to  have  been  assumed  that  the  colony  lay 
under  an  evil  fate,  and  that  nothing  would  make 
it  succeed.  The  London  Company  lost  heart. 
Many  of  the  subscribers  sought  to  withdraw  their 
payments  The  little  community  at  James  Town 
was  held  up  to  ridicule  by  the  wits  and  playwrights 
of  London ;  and  in  that  dark  hour  it  seemed  as  if 
everything  would  have  gone  to  wreck.  Lord  Dela- 
ware considered  it  necessary  to  make  an  explanation 
of  his  conduct  to  the  Company.  In  this  document, 
which  was  read  at  a  court  held  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1611,  and  which  was  afterwards  printed  in  a 
tract  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in- 
cluded in  Purchas's  ''  Pilgrims  "  (Book  IX.,  chap.  8), 
the  writer  speaks  of  his  having  been  attacked  by 
ague,  dysentery,  cramp,  gout,  and  scurvy.  "  These 
several  calamities,"  he  adds,  "I  am  the  more  de- 
sirous to  particularise  unto  your  Lordships  (although 
they  were  too  notorious  to  the  whole  colony),  lest 
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any  man  should  misdeem  that  under  the  general 
name  and  common  excuse  of  sickness  I  went  about 
to  cloak  either  sloth  or  fear,  or  any  other  base 
apprehension,  unworthy  the  high  and  general  charge 
which  you  had  entrusted  to  my  fidelity."  Notwith- 
standing the  ill  efiect  of  the  Virginian  climate  on 
his  health.  Lord  Delaware  expressed  his  willingness 
to  lay  all  he  was  worth  "  upon  the  adventure  of  the 
action,  rather  than  [that]  so  honourable  a  work 
should  fail;  and  to  return  with  all  convenient 
expedition."  This  resolution  he  afterwards  endea- 
voured to  carry  out;  but  in  the  meantime  the 
management  of  the  colony  was  placed  in  other 
hands. 

The  provisional  Governor  was  Sir  Thomas  Dale, 
a,  soldier  of  experience  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Before  the  arrival  of  Lord  Delaware,  he  had  been 
despatched  from  England  in  command  of  three 
ships,  with  men,  cattle,  and  provisions  for  a  year ; 
all  which  anived  on  the  10th  of  May,  1611.  He 
immediately  took  the  management  of  aifairs  out  of 
the  hands  of  Captain  Percy,  and  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  London  Company  in  his  post.  It 
happened  at  the  same  time  that  the  treasurer  of 
the  Company,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  sent  out  to  Dale, 
solely  on  his  own  authority,  a  code  of  martial  law, 
with  instructions  to  govern  the  settlement  on  that 
basis.  This  code  was  in  the  main  a  translation 
from  the  rules  of  war  enforced  in  the  army  of  the 
Low  Cou^ntries — the  most  rigid  military  school  then 
to  be  found  in.  Europe.  The  power  conferred 
upon  Dale  was  a  fearful  one ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
he  appears  to  have  used  it  with  discretion,  tender- 
ness, and  good  efiect,  though  not  without  some 
oases  of  hardship.  The  prospects  of  the  colony 
seemed  to  Dale  excellent.  He  wrote  home  to  the 
Council,  urging  them  to  pursue  the  enterprise  with 
their  utmost  endeavours,  and  assuring  them  that 
they  might  take  four  of  the  best  kingdoms  in 
■Christendom  without  equalling  Vii'guiia,  either  for 
•commodities  or  goodness  of  soU.  This  report,  which 
was  confirmed  by  Lord  Delaware,  and  by  Sir 
"Thomas  Gates  (who  had  now  returned  to  England), 
did  much  towards  removing  the  feeling  of  despond- 
ency which  had  lately  prevailed.  In  the  councils 
of  the  King,  the  great  influence  and  authority  of 
Oecil  were  given  in  favour  of  maintaining  the 
American  possessions  of  the  coimtry ;  and  it  was 
■quickly  resolved  to  despatch  Gates  to  Virginia 
with  six  ships,  three  hundred  emigrants,  provi- 
sions, ammunition,  one  hundred  kine,  and  other 
cattle.  These  arrived  about  the  commencement 
of  August,  1611 — less  than  three  months  after 
Dale  had  written  to  the  Company.  Gates  assumed 
the  government,  and  Dale,  ^vith  his  consent,  saUed 


up  the  river  to  found  a  new  plantation,  the  old 
colony  now  consisting  of  seven  hundred  men. 

The  settlement  thus  commenced  was  called 
Henrico,  after  the  eldest  son  of  King  James,  a 
great  favourite  of  the  English  people  up  to  the 
time  of  his  premature  death  in  the  following  year. 
In  this  remote  situation  some  attempt  at  mission- 
ary work  was  made  by  Alexander  Whitaker,  who 
has  been  called  the  Apostle  of  Virginia.  But 
savages  are  not  readily  converted  to  the  religion  of 
those  who  are  evidently  bent  on  appropriating  their 
possessions.  It  is  easy  to  bring  charges  of  treachery 
against  Powhatan  and  other  Indian  chiefs ;  and 
doubtless  it  is  true  that,  finding  themselves  weaker 
than  their  adversaries,  they  fell  back  on  the  great 
resource  of  feebleness,  a  temporising  craft.  But  let 
us  be  just  to  human  nature,  whatever  its  colour  or 
its  faith.  No  people  can  be  expected  to  see  with 
equanimity  an  alien  race  seizing  its  lands,  disputing 
its  predominance,  and  driving  it  farther  and  farther 
into  the  wilderness.  It  is  idle  to  vituperate  one 
side  where  the  motives  on  both  sides  are  the  same, 
and  on  neither  very  exalted.  When  Lord  Dela^ 
ware  sent  a  message  to  Powhatan,  requiring  him 
to  release  certain  English  prisoners,  with  their 
arms,  and  to  punish,  or  deliver  up  for  punishment, 
some  of  his  own  people  who  had  ofiended,  the 
savage  returned  for  answer  a  demand  that  the 
settlers  should  quit  the  country,  or  confine  them- 
selves to  James  Town,  without  searching  further 
into  his  lands  or  rivers ;  otherwise,  he  would  do 
them  all  the  mischief  that  he  could.  This  was 
the  defiance  of  a  race  sure  to  be  beaten  in  the 
long  run;  yet  it  was  not  unnatural,  nor  want- 
ing in  a  kind  of  proud  heroism.  In  the  interests 
of  civilisation,  we  may  be  justified  in  subduing  an 
inferior  people  ;  but  it  should  be  done  after  the  old 
Roman  fashion — by  military  occupation,  by  in- 
dustrial instruction,  by  a  severe  yet  beneficent 
discipline,  and  by  a  constant  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  vanquished.  Preaching  on  the  one  hand, 
and  rapacity  on  the  other,  are  poor  arguments  for 
Christianity,  or  for  anything  else. 

The  interest  felt  by  the  King  in  his  western 
settlement  seems  by  this  time  to  have  been  fairly 
roused;  and  in  March,  1612,  a  third  patent  was 
granted,  by  wliich  the  Bermudas,  and  all  islands 
within  three  hundred  leagues  of  the  Virginian  shore, 
were  made  over  to  the  London  Company.  These 
acquisitions,  however,  were  soon  after  transferred  to 
another  association.  By  the  new  charter,  James 
confirmed  all  the  former  privileges  of  the  adven- 
turers, prolonged  the  term  of  exemption  from  pay- 
ment of  duties  on  the  commodities  exported  by 
them,  and  granted  to  the  Company  more  extensive 
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lights  than  it  had  previously  possessed.  The 
supreme  power  was  now  vested  in  the  corporation 
at  large,  and  not  simply  in  a  council.  Weekly  or 
even  more  frequent  meetings  of  the  whole  body 
might  be  convened  for  the  discussion  of  ordinary 
affaii-s,  while  all  questions  respecting  government, 
commerce,  and  the  disposition  of  lands  were  reserved 
for  four  general  courts,  at  which  all  officers  were  to 
be  elected.  The  constitution  of  the  London  Com- 
pany was  thus  reformed  in  a  popular  sense ;  and  at 
a  little  earlier  date  the  right  of  private  property 
had  been  authoritatively  recognised  by  Sir  Thomas 
Dale.  In  the  first  years  of  the  settlement,  no  in- 
dividual property  in  land  had  been  permitted.  The 
woods  had  been  felled  and  the  fields  cultivated  by 
the  joint  labour  of  the  emigrants ;  the  crops  (such 
as  were  produced)  were  carried  to  the  common 
storehouse,  and  a  weekly  distribution  was  made  to 
every  family  in  proportion  to  its  numbers.  It  was 
a  perfect  system  of  communism,  such  as  modem 
speculators  have  frequently  desired,  and  occasion- 
ally attempted.  But  such  a  system  is  not  suited 
to  human  natiire,  which  needs  the  incentive  of 
personal  reward  to  bring  out  all  its  powers  of 
exertion.  So  strongly  did  the  communistical  prin- 
ciple operate  in  the  promotion  of  idleness  that, 
as  we  find  related  in  "  The  Generall  Historie  of 
Virginia,"  many  would  escape  from  their  labour, 
or  slumber  over  their  tasks,  knowing  they  would 
be  fed  out  of  the  common  store;  while  even  the 
most  honest  would  hardly  take  so  much  pains  in  a 
week  as  they  would  afterwards  take  in  a  day.  To 
each  man  three  acres  of  ground  were  allotted  by 
Dale,  on  condition  that  he  gave  to  the  colony,  every 
year,  a  month's  labour,  and  two  barrels  and  a  half  of 
com,  to  be  kept  in  store  for  the  use  of  new  settlers ; 


and  in  a  little  while  it  was  seen  that  the  labour  of 
three  or  four  men,  working  for  themselves,  produced 
more  com  than  that  of  thirty  xmder  the  previous 
arrangement.  A  servile  class,  however,  still  re- 
mained. Those  who  were  sent  out  at  the  cost  of  the 
Comj)any  were  compelled  to  give  for  the  benefit  of 
their  employera  the  labour  of  eleven  months  in  the 
year.  The  remaining  month  belonged  to  themselves, 
together  with  three  acres  of  land,  and  an  allowance 
of  two  bushels  of  com  from  the  public  store. 

The  additional  expenses  incurred  by  the  London 
Company  were  defrayed  by  a  lottery,  which  waa 
specially  authorised  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony, 
and  which  produced  .£29,000.  Lotteries,  however, 
were  always  regarded  with  disfavour  in  England, 
and  in  1621  were  suspended  by  an  Order  of  Council, 
in  consequence  of  complaints  in  Parliament.  All 
this  while,  the  colony  increased  in  strength.  By^ 
one  of  those  acts  of  injustice  common  in  colonial 
histories,  the  lands,  cabins,  and  granaries  of  the 
Appomattocks  were  seized;  and,  shortly  after  the 
marriage  of  Pocahontas,  a  treaty  of  amity  was 
concluded  with  her  father,  Powhatan,  by  whose 
influence  the  Chickahominies,  in  1613,  consented 
to  acknowledge  themselves  subjects  of  the  King  of 
England,  to  assume  the  name  of  Englishmen,  to 
refrain  from  all  acts  of  enmity,  to  deposit  in  the 
English  stores,  at  the  beginning  of  harvest,  a 
tribute  of  two  bushels  of  com  for  each  fightinsr- 
man  (receiving  so  many  hatchets  in  exchange),  and 
to  be  always  ready  to  furnish  the  settlers  with  three 
hundred  men  against  the  Spaniards,  or  any  other 
enemy  :  all  which  was  to  be  rewarded  by  a  gift  to 
each  of  the  eight  chieftains  of  a  red  coat,  a  copper 
chain,  a  portrait  of  King  James,  and  the  title  of 
one  of  his  noblemen  ! 


CHAPTER  YIL 
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The  Virginian  celonists,  being  now  restored  to 
heart  and  confidence,  would  not  pei-mit  any  foreign 
rival  near  their  dominions.  In  the  year  1613,  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  understanding  that  there  was  a 
plantation  of  Frenchmen  in  what  was  then  called 
Northern  Virginia  (though  the  part  indicated  was 


in  the  modem  State  of  Maine,  and  therefore  in 
land  belonging  to  the  Plymouth  Company),  sent 
Samuel  Argall,  a  young  sea-captain,  to  Mount 
Desei-t  Isle,  near  the  Penobscot,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  colony  in  the  most  summary  manner.  He 
at  once  sailed  to  the  spot,  cannonaded  the  entrench- 
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ments,  and  gained  possession  of  an  infant  hamlet, 
which  had  already  received  the  name  of  St. 
Sauveur.  The  cottages  on  shore,  and  a  French 
ship  in  the  harbour,  were  pillaged.  Some  of  the 
colonists  were  put  on  board  a  vessel  for  their  own 
country,  while  others  were  transported  to  the  Chesa- 
peake. For  these  actions  Argall  was  afterwards 
called  to  account  in  England,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  subjected  to  any  punishment ;  and  on  a 
second  expedition  to  the  same  part  of  America, 
he  raised  the  arms  of  England  where  those  of 
France  had  been  planted,  demolished  some  fortifi- 
cations that  had  been  built  on  the  Isle  of  St.  Croix, 
and  set  fire  to  the  deserted  settlement  of  Port 
Royal. 

In  1614,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  embarked  for  England, 
leaving  the  government  of  the  James  Town  colony, 
as  well  as  that  of  Henrico,  to  Dale.  Gates,  on 
arriving  in  the  home  country,  did  his  utmost  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  settlement.  A  petition 
for  aid  was  presented  to  Parliament,  and  found  an 
earnest  supporter  in  Lord  Delaware,  who  moved 
for  a  committee  to  consider  the  question  of  relief. 
Nothing,  however,  came  of  it,  and  the  colonists 
were  left  to  their  own  energies  for  extending  the 
prosperity  of  the  plantation.  As  an  inducement  to 
emigrants,  large  grants  of  land  were  made  to  those 
who  came  themselves,  or  who  sent  others,  at  their 
own  expense — at  first,  a  hundred  acres  to  each 
person,  afterwards  fifty,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  actual  occupation  and  culture  of  those 
would  confer  a  right  to  another  fifty  at  some  future 
time.  Land  was  also  apportioned,  to  an  extent  not 
exceeding  two  thousand  acres,  to  persons  who  had 
greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  colony ;  and, 
by  a  payment  to  the  Company's  treasury  of  £12  10s., 
any  one  oould  obtain  a  title  to  a  hundred  acres  of 
such  land  as  was  not  already  granted  or  possessed, 
with  a  reserved  claim  to  as  much  more.  *  Sir  Thomas 
Dale  was  the  author  of  these  enactments,  which 
show  the  wisdom,  and  the  essentially  popular 
character,  of  his  rule.  As  if  with  a  prophetic  feel- 
ing that  the  future  communities  of  America  must 
be  democratic,  he  made  provision  for  giving  to  the 
people  themselves  the  ownership  of  the  territory. 
The  essence  of  feudalism  consists  in  granting  to 
a  small  privileged  class  the  entire  soil  of  a  country, 
on  which  the  mass  of  the  population  labour 
for  bare  subsistence.  In  America,  amongst  men 
of  English  race,  there  could  be  no  privileged  orders 
and  no  feudalism.  A  new  nation  was  being 
founded  in  the  virgin  lands  of  the  West,  and  it  was 
the  policy  of  a  statesman  to  invest  those  who 
laboured  on  that  fruitful  earth  with  the  fullest  title 
'  *  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I.,  chap.  4. 


to  the  raw  material  of  their  skill  and  toil.  The 
farmers  of  America,  cultivating  their  own  land, 
have  always  been  among  the  most  respectable, 
courageous,  and  reliable  classes  of  the  United 
States. 

Dale  returned  to  England  in  1616,  after  having 
appointed  George  Yeardley  deputy-governor.     The 
latter  was  succeeded  in  1617  by  Captain  Ai-gall, 
who  was  also  created  Admiral  of  the  country  and 
of  the  surrounding  seas.     At  this  time  great  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.     The 
manufacture  of  ashes  and  soap,   of  glass  and  tar, 
which  had  been  practised  for  some  few  years,  was 
abandoned  for  a  branch  of  industry  that  seemed 
likely  to  be  much  more  profitable.     Tobacco  was 
planted  everywhere — in  the  fields,  in  the  gardens, 
in  the  very  sti-eets  of  James  Town.     When  Captain 
Argall  arrived  in  the  colony  to  take  the  governor- 
ship,   he   found   the   settlers   dispersed   about   the 
open   country,    planting   and   tending    the  Indian 
weed,  and  James  Town  itself  almost  deserted,  and 
partially  in  ruins.     Only  five  or  six  of  the  houses 
remained.     The  church  was  down,  the  palisadoes 
were  broken,  the  bridge  lay  in  pieces,  the  well  oi 
fresh    water  was  spoiled,   and  savages  loitered  at 
their  pleasure  within  the  limits  of  the  settlement. 
Everything  was  neglected  for  the  sake  of  tobacco, 
the  sale  of  which  in  England  yielded  the  planters 
a  fair  return  for  their  labour,   although  it  fetched 
no  more  than  three  shillings  a  pound,  while  that 
imported  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies  commanded 
as  much  as  eighteen  shillings  for  the  same  quantity. 
That   tobacco   was   destined   to   be   the   staple   of 
Virginia  was  very  evident ;  but  its  cultivation  was 
now  being  pursued  to  the  injury  of  more  immediate 
and  more  vital  interests.     The  growing  of  cereal 
crops  was  abandoned,  and  the  colonists  were  com- 
pelled   once    more    to   trust  to   the    Indians  for 
necessary  supplies.     This  condition  of  things  would 
probably  have  been  amended  by  Lord  Delaware, 
who  in  1618  was  again  appointed  to  the  governor- 
ship of  the  colony ;  but  unfortunately  he  died  on  his 
passage  out,  according  to  most  authorities  on  the 
subject,  though  it  has  likewise  been  reported  that  he 
died  on  his  passage  home  after  a  second  time  reach- 
ing Virginia,  and  also  that  his  demise  took  place 
on  the  7th  of  June,  1618,  near  his  seat  at  Wherwell, 
in  Hampshire.     However  this  may  have  been,  the 
colony  had  not  the  benefit  of  his  renewed  direction, 
and  the  conduct  of  afiairs  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Argall,  a  man  of  violent  and  arbitrary  character, 
who  administered  martial  law  (then  the  only  law 
of  the  colony)   with  unsparing  rigour.     The  most 
trifling  ofiences  were  punished  with  servitude,  and 
death  was  decreed  with  a  readiness  which  nothing 
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but  the  preservation  of  the  state  from  ruin  would 
have  justified.  Ai-gall,  too,  was  not  only  a  tyi-ant, 
but  a  man  of  loose  principles.  He  extorted  various 
sums  of  money  from  the  colonists,  took  advantage 
of  his  position  to  trade  on  his  own  account,  and 
misappropriated  the  property  of  the  Company. 
Finally  he  withdrew  from  Virginia,  leaving  it 
without  a  Grovernor.  An  order  had  previously 
been  issued  by  the  Company  to  send  him  back  to 
England  under  arrest;  but  this  he  managed  to 
evade. 

Argall  was  superseded  by  Yeardley,  who  returned 
to  his  former  post  as  captain-general.  His  rule  was 
distinguished  by  important  reforms.  Martial  law 
was  quietly  laid  aside,  and  trial  by  jury  introduced. 
The  planters  were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of 
their  estates,  and  compulsory  service  to  the  colony 
was  abolished.  Yeardley  also  summoned  a  local 
council,  which  was  to  be  elected  by  the  colonists. 
The  first  of  these  assemblies  met  in  June,  1619. 
It  was  returned  by  eleven  separate  communities, 
scattered  in  different  parts  of  Virginia  ;  for  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  English  was  now  very 
extensive,  and  the  planters  were  dispersed  far  and 
wide  in  the  pursuit  of  tobacco- cvilture.  Yeardley 
seems  to  have  introduced  this  popular  element  on 
his  own  responsibility;  but  in  July,  1621,  an 
ordinance  of  the  London  Company  created  for  the 
colony  a  written  constitution.  The  model  of  the 
English  constitution  was  closely  followed.  The 
legislative  authority  was  vested  in  the  Governor, 
who  was  equivalent  to  the  monarch,  though  in  fact 
he  represented  the  general  body  of  the  proprietors ; 
in  a  Council  of  State,  nominated  by  the  Company, 
which  was  the  colonial  House  of  Lords;  and  in 
a  General  Assembly,  or  House  of  Commons,  to  be 
convened  annually,  and  to  consist  of  the  members 
of  the  Council,  and  of  two  burgesses  for  each  of  the 
plantations,  who  should  be  elected  by  the  inhabit- 
ants. All  laws  passed  by  this  Parliament — for  such 
it  really  was — were  to  be  sent  over  to  England  for 
ratification  by  a  general  court  of  the  corporation ; 
and  without  such  ratification  they  were  null  and 
void.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  ordei-s  of  the 
court  in  London  were  to  bind  the  colony  unless 
they  were  sanctioned  by  the  local  assembly.  Tlie 
courts  of  justice  were  to  conform  to  the  laws  and 
manner  of  trial  existing  in  England.  The  colonists 
expressed  the  utmost  thankfulness  for  these  con- 
cessions, and  set  to  work  with  renewed  vigour 
under  the  stimulus  of  free  institutions. 

Several  fresh  emigrants  were  sent  out  from 
England,  owing  mainly  to  the  exertions  of  the  new 
treasurer  of  the  Company,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  who 
exhibited  great  energy,  judgment,  and  good  feeling 


in  connection  with  the  afiairs  of  the  plantation. 
The  number  of  colonists  at  the  beginning  of  1619 
was  no  more  than  600.  Sandys,  in  the  course  of 
that  year,  pro\'ided  for  the  passage  of  1,261,  in- 
cluding ninety  young  women,  who  soon  found 
husbands.  Sixty  more  women  were  despatched  two 
years  later,  and  it  was  stipulated  that,  when 
married,  their  husbands  should  repay  to  the 
corporation  the  costs  of  their  transmission  from  the 
old  country.  The  colony  had  now  been  in  exist- 
ence nearly  fifteen  years.  It  had  already  cost 
more  than  .£80,000,  and  had  undergone  a  career  of 
varied  fortune.  Pestilence,  famine,  open  warfare, 
secret  treachery,  internal  dissensions,  repeated 
changes  of  government,  Hi-directed  industry,  and  mis- 
takes innumerable,  had  been  survived,  and  it  seemed 
at  length  as  if  the  settlement  would  really  be  con- 
solidated. The  new  arrivals  were  to  be  counted, 
not  by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands.  Fifty  patenta 
for  land  were  granted  in  three  years.  The  delibe- 
rations of  the  London  Company,  at  their  meetings 
for  the  despatch  of  business,  were  second  in  import- 
ance only  to  those  of  Parliament.  Attention  was 
very  generally  directed  to  the  afiairs  of  the  colony, 
and  people  at  home  began  to  believe  in  its  success. 
Unknown  well-wishers  sent  sums  of  money  to  the 
treasurer,  and  several  persons  at  their  decease  left 
large  bequests  to  the  plantation,  for  building 
churches,  opening  colleges  and  schools,  educating 
the  children  of  Indians  in  the  Christian  religion 
and  in  industrial  arts,  and  promoting  the  general 
good  of  the  new  society.  The  Rev.  Patrick  Cop- 
land, chaplain  of  the  East  India  Company,  was- 
particularly  earnest  in  these  woi'ks. 

The  prosperity  of  Virginia  was  indeed  already 
producing  some  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  King  James, 
whose  arbitrary  instincts  were  irritated  at  the 
rise  of  what  even  then  seemed  likely  to  become  a 
rival  power  to  the  power  of  princes — a  common- 
wealth founded  on  labour  and  on  trade,  without 
noblemen,  and  without  Divine-right  theories  of 
kingcraft.  This  jealousy  was  exhibited  on  two 
occasions.  The  first  had  reference  to  the  commerce 
of  the  colony,  and  the  question  of  its  liability  to  or 
immunity  from  Imperial  taxation,  Virginia  could 
now  produce  such  large  quantities  of  tobacco  that, 
besides  supplying  the  home  market,  it  sent  a  con- 
siderable amount  to  Holland,  in  which  countiy  some 
warehouses  were  opened  for  its  sale.  To  this,  James 
and  his  Privy  Council  objected,  on  the  ground  that 
the  divei-gence  of  the  trade  into  a  foreign  channel 
operated  to  the  injury  of  the  English  revenue, 
which  derived  great  profit  from  duties  on  the  Vir- 
ginian product.  The  colonists  contended  that  their 
charter  secured  to  them  freedom  of  trade ;  and  in 
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the  end  the  matter  was  adjusted  by  a  species  of 
compromise.  The  other  difference  had  to  do  with 
the  powers  of  the  London  Company.  When  Sir 
Ed-\vin  Sandys  resigned  Ms  office  as  treasurer,  the 
King  endeavoured  to  appoint  his  successor,  giving 
the  association  four  names  to  choose  from.  This 
interference  was  resented  and  successfully  opposed  : 
the  King's  nominees  were  passed  over,  and  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  the  illustrious  friend  of  Shake- 
speare, was  elected  in  1621.     One  of  the  earliest 


from  the  coast  of  Guinea  brought  a  cargo  of  negroes 
to  the  colony,  and  a  certain  number  were  sold  to 
the  planters.  A  year  earlier,  some  had  been 
brought  to  James  Town  by  the  captain  of  an 
English  vessel  belonging  to  Argall,  but  were  not 
landed.  The  Dutchman,  however,  found  a  market 
for  his  human  freight,  and  it  was  soon  perceived 
that  these  children  of  a  tropical  climate  were  better 
adapted  to  work  under  the  violent  heats  of  Yirginia 
than  a  number  of  Englishmen  reared  in  the  mild. 


KED   INDIAN   WARRIOHS. 


victories  of  English  popular  rights  over  monarchical 
aggression  was  thus  gained  in  connection  with 
Yii'ginia. 

It  is  a  strange  and  mournful  circumstance  that, 
about  the  very  time  when  these  great  advances 
were  being  made  towards  free  government  in  the 
New  World,  and  in  the  English  corporation  which 
had  formed  the  settlement,  an  accidental  occur- 
rence laid  the  foundations  of  a  system  which  is  the 
greatest  outrage  on  natural  rights  that  human 
beings  can  commit,  which  for  many  generations 
continued  to  be  the  curse  of  English  America,  and 
which  nothing  but  a  long  and  bloody  civil  war 
could  eradicate.     In  the  year  1620,  a  Dutch  ship 


moist  air  of  a  northern  island.  Slavery  has  certain 
superficial  advantages  in  all  hot  climates,  and  its 
enoiTnous  evils  are  either  not  seen  beneath  the 
allurements  of  wealth  and  ease  which  it  brings  to 
the  master,  or  remain  unobserved  until  custom  has 
rivetted  the  system,  and  vested  interests  are 
opposed  to  change.  This  detestable  institution,  the 
parent  of  crimes  innumerable,  and  of  mischiefs 
which  hyperbole  itself  could  hardly  exaggerate,  was 
first  brought  into  the  Anglo-American  plantations 
without  the  consent,  or  even  the  knowledge,  of  the 
London  corporation;  and  it  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed and  extended  out  of  a  false  idea  of  policy, 
and  the  greed  of  present  gain.     But  negro  bondage 
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was  no  new  principle  in  America.  It  was  almost 
coeval  with  the  presence  of  Europeans  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  Spaniards  and  the  Por- 
tuguese had  been  accustomed,  from  a  period  rather 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  western  continent  was  still  unknown,  to 
traflfic  with  the  African  Moors  for  negroes,  who 
were  held  in  a  sort  of  qualified  serfdom  in  the  cities 
-of  Andalusia.  When,  therefore,  Columbus  dis- 
covered portions  of  insular  America,  in  1492  and 
1493,  the  great  nation  which  acquired  those  new 
countries  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  practice 
of  enforced  labour  by  an  inferior  race,  the  very 
colour  of  whose  skin  seemed  to  mark  them  out  as 
hardly  belonging  to  the  human  family.  Even  so 
soon  as  1503,  negroes  swarmed  in  the  infant  colony 
of  Hispaniola,  and  were  actually  a  drug  in  the 
market. 

The  system  was  perpetuated  and  spread  abroad 
wherever  the  Spaniards  or  the  Portuguese  obtained 
possessions ;  for  it  enabled  the  conquerors  to  live 
in  luxurious  idleness,  and  to  wring  from  the  toil 
and  sufiering  of  many  miserable  creatures  the 
wealth  which  otherwise  they  must  have  won  by 
the  sweat  of  their  own  brows.  The  oppressors 
sought  to  cover  the  naked  brutality  of  their  act  by 
a,  specious  pretence  of  proselytism.  It  was  said 
that  none  but  Christianised  negroes  were  sent  out 
to  the  plantations,  and  it  was  suggested  that  they 
would  be  useful  in  converting  the  native  population. 
But  historians  concur  in  representing  that  a 
perfectly  unscrupulous  trade  in  African  slaves  was 
carried  on  for  purposes  of  gain.  A  brief  experience 
showed  that  the  feeble  race  of  Indians  could  not 
perform  the  terrific  tasks  required  of  them  in  the 
mines.  This  did  not  have  the  effect  of  restoring 
them  to  their  native  liberty,  for  they  were  con- 
stantly sold  into  bondage  in  foreign  lands,  and,  in 
English  as  well  as  in  Spanish  America,  the  red 
man  was  frequently  kidnapped  for  service  abroad, 
during  a  period  of  nearly  two  centuries.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  to  the  credit  of  a  religious  community 
which  has  often  been  the  remorseless  persecutor  of 
men,  that  the  crime  of  slavery  was  on  several 
occasions  denounced  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
thoiigh  without  effect.  The  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese of  the  sixteenth  century  were  certainly  not 
wanting  in  devoted  submission  to  the  Papal  See ; 
but  in  this  particular  case  interest  was  stronger 
than  faith  and  duty,  "When  Catholic  countries 
were  thus  regardless  of  the  fulminations  of  the 
Vatican,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Protestant 
England  would  be  deterred  from  dealing  in  slaves, 
or  employing  them,  by  the  opposition  of  a  priestly 
power  no  longer    recognised    as    possessing    any 


authority  over  men's  consciences  and  souls.  That 
brave  and  in  many  respects  noble  sailor.  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  engaged  in  a  regular  trade  in  negi'oes 
with  the  Spanish  colonies  of  the  New  World.  He 
set  fire  to  the  thatched  dwellings  of  Africans, 
seized  as  many  of  the  dismayed  wretches  as  he 
could  secure,  and  sold  them  to  the  planters  of 
Hispaniola,*  Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  ashamed 
to  share  in  the  profits  of  this  abominable  traffic; 
and  the  Virginian  colonists  of  1620,  in  buying 
slaves  of  a  Dutch  merchantman,  only  followed  an 
evil  precedent  with  which  the  annals  of  their  own 
country  had  made  them  acquainted. 

The  ordinance  of  the  London  Company  establish- 
ing the  new  colonial  constitution  was  brought  to 
the  plantation  in  1621  by  a  new  governor,  Sir 
Francis  Wyatt.  He  found  the  English  communities 
in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  they  had  ever 
before  enjoyed,  and  everything  seemed  full  of  pro- 
mise. A  terrible  tragedy,  however,  was  being 
prepared  with  fatal  secrecy  and  consummate  craft. 
Before  relating  the  massacre  of  the  English,  which 
throws  a  lurid  stain  over  the  followng  year,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  consider  the  general  character  and  posi- 
tion of  the  native  tribes,  and  in  what  way  they 
were  affected  by  the  foreign  occupation  of  their 
country. 

In  the  opinion  of  most  ethnologists,  the  abori- 
ginal population  of  America  (with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  Esquimaux,  who,  it  is  thought, 
belong  to  the  North  Asiatic  stock)  form  a  distinct 
division  of  the  human  race.  This  great  branch 
includes  sevei-al  varieties,  though  probably  not  a 
larger  number  than  may  be  noted  in  the  Caucasian 
division,  nor  more  strongly  discriminated  than  the 
highly-cultured  Greek,  Roman,  or  Western  Asiatic 
of  the  ancient  world  from  his  barbarous  and  distant 
relatives  in  the  forests  of  Germany  and  Britain. 
The  Peruvians  and.  Mexicans  were  people  possess- 
ing arts  and  sciences,  cities  and  buildings  of  con- 
siderable splendoiir,  an  elaborate  religious  system, 
a  pompous  ritual,  and  a  settled  polity  in  affairs  of 
state.  The  Indian,  of  most  other  parts  was  a 
savage,  but  a  savage  with  some  capacity  of  civilisa- 
tion. The  term  "Indian,"  it  should  be  observed, 
is  a  misnomer,  which  neither  on  geogi-aphical  nor 
ethnological  grounds  conveys  any  true  idea  of  the 
race.  It  was  first  used  by  Columbus,  who,  on 
discovering  the  outlying  islands  of  America,  sup- 
posed them  to  be  portions  of  Asia,  and  so  entitled 
them  the  West  Indies.  The  designation,  in  spite 
of  its  absurdity,  has  continued  to  the  present  day ; 
but,  without  a  due  consideration  of  the  facts,  it  is 

*  Mr.  Bancroft  has  given  an  excellent  summary  of  facts  on 
the  question  of  slavery  in  VoL  I.,  chap.  5,  of  his  History. 
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likely  to  mislead.  "When  the  English  settled  in 
North  America,  the  native  tribes  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact  dwelt  apart  from  one  another  in 
the  midst  of  great  woods  and  wilds,  and  each 
claimed  an  extensive  tract  of  land  as  its  peculiar 
hunting-ground — claims  which  often  conflicted,  and 
led  to  war.  They  formed  seven  distinct  groups, 
but  were  characterised  by  a  general  similarity. 
All  were  of  a  reddish  or  copper  hue,  though  with 
some  diversity  of  shade ;  the  hair  black,  long, 
coarse,  and  shining ;  the  beard  thin,  and  growing 
in  tufts;  the  forehead  low;  the  cheek-bones  pro- 
minent ;  the  nose  aquiline.  In  figure  they  were 
well-proportioned  and  active,  and  their  lives  were 
such  as  to  develop  some  of  the  physical  facul- 
ties of  man  to  the  highest  extent.  They  ran 
with  the  swiftness  of  roes  ;  they  crept  through  the 
matted  overgrowth  of  woods  with  the  noiseless 
stealthiness  of  cats ;  their  hearing  and  their  sight 
were  rendered  exquisite  by  a  constant  habit  of 
watchfulness,  by  the  practice  of  savage  warfare, 
and  by  the  necessity,  for  sheer  subsistence,  of  out- 
witting the  wild  creatures  of  the  forest  and  the 
pi^airie.  The  missionary,  Alexander  Whitaker, 
gave  rather  a  good  account  of  them  in  some  re- 
spects.      "These   men,"   he   wrote,    "are    not   so 

simple  as  some  have  supposed  them They 

are  a  very  understanding  generation,  quick  of 
apprehension,  sudden  in  their  despatches,  subtle 
in  their  dealings,  exquisite  in  their  inventions,  and 

industrious  in  their  labour Finally,  there 

is  a  civil  government  amongst  them,  which  they 
strictly  observe,  and  show  thereby  that  the  law  of 
Nature  dwelleth  in  them :  for  they  have  a  rude 
kind  of  commonwealth,  and  rough  government, 
wherein  they  both  honour  and  obey  their  kings, 
parents,  and  governors,  both  greater  and  less. 
They  observe  the  limits  of  their  own  possessions. 
Murther  is  scarcely  heard  of;  adultery  and  other 
offences  severely  punished."  The  last  two  sentences 
are  contradicted  by  a  great  mass  of  testimony ;  and 
it  must  be  said  of  the  Indians  that  they  had  the 
virtues  and  the  vices  that  are  commonly  found 
among  barbarians.  To  those  who  trusted  them, 
and  whom  they  in  turn  trusted,  they  would  exhibit 
kindness  and  hospitality;  and  there  is  something 
touching  in  the  readiness  of  the  Virginian  Indians 
to  receive  the  colonists  of  1584  in  a  friendly  spirit. 
But  they  were  suspicious  and  cunning  when  once 
their  apprehensions  were  aroused;  their  enmity 
was  bitter,  their  vengeance  remorseless. 

The  methods  of  life  among  these  savages  were  of 
the  simplest.  Their  clothing  consisted  chiefly  of 
deer-skins,  covering  the  body,  and  leaving  the  arms 
and  legs  naked.     The  humbler  orders,  indeed,  had 


little  else  on  them  but  leaves  and  grass;  but  the 
bodies  of  all  were  to  some  extent  protected  against 
weather  by  the  unguents  and  colours  with  which 
they  were  liberally  plastered.     The  more  dignified, 
among  them  wore  mantles  of  feathers,  ingeniously 
and  even   elegantly  wrought.      The  Avomen  were 
often   tattooed,  and  loved  to  wear  beads,  bits  of 
cojiper,  and  such  other  adornments  as  they  could 
obtain.     The  men  tricked  themselves  out  with  the 
wings  of  birds,  the  skins  of  hawks,  dead  rats  tied 
by  the  tail,  live  snakes,  or  the  dried  and  bony  hand 
of  some  vanquished  enemy.     Their  weapons  were 
bows  of  witch-hazel  and  arrows  of  reeds,  truncheons 
of  wood,  and  tomahawks  made  of  sharpened  bones 
stuck    through    wooden    handles.       Of    defensive 
armour,  they  had  nothing  but  targets  of  bark,  and 
some  few  coverings  fashioned  out  of  sticks  wickered 
together  with  thread.     Except  on  special  occasions, 
they  were  indolent,  listless,  addicted  to  gambling 
and  to  smoking,  and  oppressed  with  that  tcedium 
vitce  which  is  common  among  savages.     The  little 
villages  in  which  they   lived   consisted  of  a  few 
cabins  constructed  of  wooden  stakes  covered  with 
bark  or  with  matting.     So  small  were  these  towns 
(if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  them)  that  Thomas 
Harriot,  in  the  expedition  of  1585,  saw  none  con- 
taining more  than  thirty  houses.    The  greatest  chiefs 
at  that  time  had  but  eighteen  towns  under  their 
command,  and  could  not  bring  into  the  field  above 
seven  or  eight  hundred  fighting  men  at  the  most. 
Very  little  intercourse  existed  amongst  the  tribes, 
so  that  the  language  of  every  government,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  was  distinct  from  all  the 
others,  and  the  farther  they  were  apart  the  greater 
was  the  difierence.    When  at  war  with  one  another, 
they  generally  operated  by  sudden  surprises,  in  the 
dawn   or   by   moonlight.      Ambuscades   were   fre- 
quently resorted  to,  and  pitched  battles  very  seldom 
risked,  unless  where  there  were  many  trees,  behind 
which  the  combatants  could  leap  after  the  delivery 
of  every  arrow.     On  some  occasions,  however,  they 
seem  to  have  shown  a  good  deal  of  military  skill 
and   capacity.       These   contests   were    chiefly   for 
revenge,  or  for  the  possession  of  women  and  chil- 
dren; and  it  appears  to  have  been  an  understood 
thing  that  the  victor  should  make  prize   of  what 
belonged  to  the  vanquished.    Their  warlike  customs 
were  cruel,  and  some  of  the  early  English  explorers 
mention  the  habit  of  scalping.     On  all  important 
occasions  they  painted  themselves  with  more  than 
usual  care;    but  the  war-paint  was  peculiar,  and 
designed   to   strike   terror   by  its   exaggeration  of 
ferocity.     The  men  were  essentially  warriors  and 
hunters,  looking  on  all  peaceful  pursuits  as  dero- 
gating  from  their  dignity,  and  leaving  to  their 
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women  not  only  the  management  of  the  house- 
hold, but  the  cultivation  of  the  ground.  Speaking 
generally,  the  relations  of  the  males  to  the  females 
were  singularly  passionless.  Tlie  women  were 
regarded  simply  as  drudges  and  bearers  of  children, 
and  were  the  objects  neither  of  profligate  desire  nor 
of  caressing  tenderness. 

The  attacks  of  the  Indians  on  their  enemies  were 
made  to  the  accompaniment  of  hideous  cries,  and 
they  had  a  war-song  and  a  war-dance,  which  were 
distinguished  by  every  circumstance  of  horror.  In 
the  fight  itself,  their  actions  were  those  of  infuriated 
demons,  or  of  men  wild  with  some  fierce  intoxica- 
tion. They  woidd  drink  the  blood  of  the  slain,  and 
then  rub  their  faces  and  mouths  with  vermilion,  so 
that  the  dreadful  fact  might  be  made  known  to  all 
their  comrades.  The  wounded  of  their  own  party 
were  very  carefully  removed  in  litters;  those  of 
the  adversary  were  killed  on  the  field,  and  sub- 
jected after  death  to  revolting  outrages.  Prisoners 
were  sometimes  allowed  to  live;  at  other  times 
they  were  put  to  death  deliberately,  and  in  cold 
blood.  In  the  latter  case,  death  was  generally 
preceded  by  the  infliction  of  frightful  tortures. 
The  victim  was  bound  naked  to  a  stake,  and  sub- 
jected, at  the  hands  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
to  the  utmost  refinements  of  cruelty.  As  his  per- 
secutors were  careful,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, not  to  injure  any  vital  organ,  though  the  most 
sensitive  parts  were  those  chiefly  attacked,  they 
often  prolonged  the  sufierings  of  the  captive  for 
several  days.  All  this  while,  the  victim,  with  a 
fortitude  which  it  is  difficult  to  realise,  continued 
to  sing  his  death-song,  to  boast  of  his  own  exploits, 
to  insult  his  executioners,  and  to  threaten  them 
with  future  vengeance.  When  at  length  he  was 
despatched,  his  body  was  eaten;  for,  although 
not  cannibals  habitually,  the  Indians  considered  it 
a  noble  form  of  triiimph  to  devour  their  enemies. 
It  is  a  strange  but  well-ascertained  fact,  that  the 
savage  tribes  who  practise  cannibalism  are  not  the 
lowest,  but  the  highest,  in  civilisation.  This  is 
seen,  according  to  a  distinguished  traveller  (Dr. 
Schweinfurth),  among  the  communities  in  the 
heart  of  Africa. 

The  extraordinary  patience  of  the  Indians  under 
torment  was  a  result  of  their  physical  education. 
The  utmost  pains  were  taken  in  youth  to  inure 
them  to  suffering,  and  they  were  taught  that  it  was 
disgraceful  in  men,  whose  chief  occupation  in  life 
was  to  prevail  in  battle,  to  shrink  from  any  anguish 
which  it  was  in  the  power  of  other  men  to  inflict. 
The  discipline  of  the  ancient  Spartans  did  not  equal 
theirs  in  severity.  This  was  especially  the  case  in 
some  of  the  South  American  tribes ;  but  among  the 


North  American  Indians  also,  boys  and  young 
men  were  compelled  to  submit  to  trials  of  their 
constancy  of  a  very  sharp  and  painful  nature 
The  punishment  of  malefactors  was  generally  such 
as  to  tax  the  powers  of  endurance  to  the  utmost. 
Captain  Smith  relates  that  Powhatan,  whose  rule 
was  of  a  most  despotic  kind,  caused  certain  per- 
sons who  had  offended  him  to  be  slowly  broiled  to 
death,  by  placing  them  in  the  centre  of  a  ring  of 
fire.  When  he  woiild  take  vengeance  on  his 
enemies,  he  commanded  them  to  be  tied  to  a  tree, 
and  ordered  the  executioners  to  cut  off  their  joints 
one  by  one,  to  strip  the  skin  from  their  heads  and 
faces,  and  finally  to  disembowel  and  bum  them. 
In  this  way,  as  the  Indians  themselves  reported, 
they  executed  an  unfortunate  Englishman  whom 
they  had  seized.  Sometimes  Powhatan  directed 
that  the  heads  of  prisoners  or  criminals  should  be 
laid  upon  the  altar  or  sacrificing-stone,  and  that 
their  brains  should  be  beaten  out  with  clubs.  We 
have  seen  that  Captain  Smith  himself  would  have 
suffered  this  fate  had  he  not  been  saved  by  Poca- 
hontas. Eor  ordinary  offences,  men  were  beaten 
with  cudgels  till  they  fell  senseless,  yet  without 
making  the  slightest  cry  or  complaint. 

The  execution  of  prisoners  was  often  preceded 
by  wild  and  mystical  ceremonies,  or  by  certain 
processes  of  divination,  as  in  the  case  of  Captain 
Smith ;  and  it  was  debated  in  full  conclave  whether 
or  not  the  captive  should  be  saved.  When  the 
question  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  it  was 
expected  that  the  warrior  so  spared  should  make 
himself  in  every  respect  one  of  the  tribe  into  which 
he  was  adopted.  This  adoption  of  former  enemies 
(which,  however,  was  not  general  until  a  period 
later  than  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury) seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  policy, 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  fill  up  gaps  left  by 
war  or  other  casualties.  Indian  women  are  not 
prolific;  the  families  of  Indian  couples  are  but 
small ;  and  in  days  of  frequent  warfare  it  often 
became  necessary,  in  order  that  communities  might 
be  saved  from  total  extinction,  to  resort  to  this 
method  of  recruiting.  It  would  seem  that  the 
fighting  men  thus  spared  always  acted  with  fidelity 
to  their  new  comrades.  Treachery  to  foes  appears 
to  have  been  reckoned  by  the  Indians  as  a  virtue ; 
but  they  were  faithful  to  one  another,  and  the 
respited  prisoner  made  the  interests  of  the  adopting 
body  his  own,  knowing  that,  even  if  he  could 
escape,  he  would  be  killed  by  his  former  associates 
for  the  disgrace  of  having  been  captured.  Protes- 
tations of  friendship  among  these  savages  often 
taxed  to  the  utmost  even  the  extravagant  oratory 
of  the  race.     In  their  addresses,  the  speakers  would 
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rave    and    gesticulate    until    they    dropped    "with 
exhaustion. 

The  religion  of  the  native  Virginians,  at  the  time 
to  which  we  are  referring,  was  a  species  of  Poly- 
theism. If  we  may  rely  on  the  accounts  handed 
down  to  us  by  early  settlers  (which,  however,  were 
liable  to  error,  owing  to  want  of  familiarity  with 
the  Indian  languages,  and  to  the  prepossessions 
of  the  narrators),  they  believed  in  several  gods, 
having  various  degrees  of  power,  but  subject  to  one 
Great  Spirit,  who  had  existed  from  all  eternity, 
and  who,  when  he  purposed  to  fashion  the  earth 
and  stars,  created  the  inferior  deities  to  serve  as 
liLs  instruments  and  agents  in  the  making  and 
government  of  the  universe.  The  sun,  moon,  and 
planets  were  a  kind  of  petty  gods,  considerably 
removed  from  the  Supreme  Being.  The  waters 
were  made  first,  and  out  of  these  all  kinds  of  living 
creatures,  visible  and  invisible,  were  derived.  The 
gods  of  this  system  were,  among  some  tribes,  repre- 
sented by  images  of  human  shape,  to  which  ofierings 
were  made  in  a  kind  of  rude  temples.  Mr.  George 
Catlin,  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  published  in  1841,  states  that  at  that 
time  no  idolatry  was  to  be  found  amongst  them ; 
that  all  worshipped  a  single  god ;  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  any  mediator;  and  that  they  were 
a  highly  .  moral  and  religious  people.  But  this 
was  apparently  not  the  case  at  the  period  of  the 
English  settlements.  We  have  the  testimony  of 
Haniot,  of  Smith,  of  Whitaker,  and  of  others,  that 
the  Indians  who  came  under  theii"  notice  were 
idolaters ;  and  iiideed  this  is  the  natural  tendency 
of  all  savage  races.  It  requii-es  a  high  degree  of 
mental  culture  to  conceive  the  abstract  idea  of  a 
Divine  Intellect,  to  be  worshipped  in  the  spirit, 
and  not  in  any  material  form.  A  savage  oppressed 
by  the  mystery  of  creation  takes  refuge  in  the 
visible  shape  of  some  monstrous  image,  and  thinks 
that  the  work  of  his  own  hands  is  invested  with  a 
mysterious  power  to  bless,  to  save,  or  to  punish. 
Tlie  theology  of  the  Indians,  however,  partook  in 
some  degree  of  characteristics  which  we  observe 
among  the  Greeks  of  old.  The  system  of  many 
gods  working  imder  one  Supreme  Deity  was  that  of 
Olympus;  and  if  the  savage  of  Virginia  was  an  idol- 
ater, so  also  was  the  polite  Athenian,  whose  fellow- 
citizens  have  given  laws  to  the  art,  the  literature, 
and  the  intelligence  of  Europe  and  America.  The 
Indians,  moreover,  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  that  after  death  the  spirit  of  the  deceased 
was  earned,  in  accordance  with  the  deeds  he  had 
done  while  in  the  flesh,  either  to  a  place  of  per- 
petual bliss,  or  to  a  great  pit  which  they  thought 
to  be  in  the  remotest  regions  of  that  part  of  the 


world,  towards  the  sunset,  there  to  burn  continually. 
Such  is  the  account  given  by  Thomas  Harriot,  wha 
adds  that  the  Indians  told  him  two  stories  of  men 
who  had  returned  to  life  from  the  grave,  one  of 
whom  had  been  saved  from  the  place  of  torment 
by  the  interposition  of  a  god,  while  the  other  had 
travelled  far  in  a  delightful  country,  planted  with 
pleasant  fruit-trees,  and  abounding  in  fine  houses. 
Captain  Smith  paints  a  darker  picture  of  the  Vir- 
ginian faith.  He  says  that  the  people  adored  all 
things  that  were  able  to  do  them  hurt  beyond  their 
prevention ;  that  their  chief  god  was  the  devil, 
and  that  him  they  served  more  out  of  fear  than 
love.  From  the  same  principle,  they  paid  a  kind 
of  divine  worship  to  fire,  water,  lightning,  and 
thunder,  and  even  to  the  ordnance,  arquebusses, 
and  horses  of  the  English  strangers.  According  to 
Whitaker,  their  religious  services  were  performed 
with  a  great  fear  and  attention,  and  with  many 
strange  dumb  shows,  "  stretching  forth  their  limbs 
and  strainmg  their  body,  much  like  to  the  counter- 
feit women  in  England,  who  feign  themselves  be- 
witched, or  possessed  of  some  evil  spirit."  Their 
priests  he  described  as  "a  generation  of  vipers,  even 
of  Satan's  own  brood."  These  men  went  naked, 
and  lived  alone  in  the  woods,  after  the  manner  of 
hermits,  no  one  being  permitted  to  approach  them 
unless  called.  Yet  that  there  was  a  degree  of 
scepticism  among  the  Indians  as  to  the  reality  or 
all-sufiiciency  of  their  deities,  seems  evident  from 
the  readiness  they  manifested  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  the  religion  of  the  colonists,  and 
to  admit  that  the  God  of  so  powerful  a  race  must 
exceed  their  own  in  mightiness  as  much  as  guns- 
exceeded  bows  and  arrows.  They  would  frequently 
send  to  the  Governor  at  James  Town  with  entrea- 
ties that  he  would  pray  to  his  God  for  rain,  as 
theirs  would  not  grant  them  any.  This,  however, 
may  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  prudent  de- 
ference to  the  stronger  power ;  and,  from  whatever 
cause,  Christianity  has  never  made  much  progress 
with  the  North  American  Indians,  notwithstanding 
the  devoted  exertions  and  temporary  success  of 
Whitaker,  Eliot,  and  later  missionaries. 

The  Indians  of  New  England  were  perhaps  even 
more  rude  and  savage  than  those  of  Virginia.  By 
some  writers  it  has  been  doubted  whether  they  had 
any  religion  at  all.  Thomas  Morton,  one  of  the 
early  settlers,  writes  : — "  Methinks  it  is  absurd  to 
say  they  have  a  kind  of  worship,  and  not  able  to 
demonstrate  whom  or  what  it  is  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  worship."  But  there  is  a  gi'eat  deal  of 
testimony  to  the  efiect  that  they  had  religious  ideas 
similar  to  those  of  the  Virginians.  Edward^  Win- 
slow,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  took  the  same  view  a» 
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Moi-ton ;  but  afterwards,  in  his  "  Good  News  from 
New  England,"  confessed  that  he  was  in  error. 
His  account  is  too  detailed  and  precise  to  permit 
the  supposition  that  he  spoke  merely  from  vague 
impressions.  All  the  North  American  Indians, 
moreover,  had  a  species  of  magical  ceremonies  for 
the  casting  out  of  devils,  which  imj^lied  the  ele- 
ments of  religious  belief. 


degree  of  civilisation  varied  in  the  several  tribes, 
and  differences  of  manners  were  observable  in 
different  localities.  Setting  aside  the  Mexicans, 
however,  the  divergence  was  not  very  great  among 
the  Indians  of  North  America ;  and  in  this  brief 
sketch  we  have  in  the  main  noted  what  was 
common  to  the  numerous  bodies  of  savages  with 
whom    the    English    and    their    descendants    in 


Art  was  in  a  very  rudimentary  state  among  the 
natives  of  this  part  of  America;  but  it  was  not 
wholly  wanting.  The  dresses  of  the  people,  their 
ornaments,  their  weapons,  their  canoes,  their 
houses,  their  temples  and  idols,  all  showed  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  constructive  skill ;  and  we  read  in 
Purchas  of  a  kind  of  palace  belonging  to  Powhatan, 
which  was  fifty  or  sixty  yards  in  length,  and 
which  had  at  the  four  comers  images  of  a  dragon, 
a  bear,  a  leopard,  and  a  gigantic  man.  This  house 
was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  and,  excepting 
Powhatan,  was  approached  only  by  priests.  The 
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America  have  been  brought  into  frequent  juxta- 
position.* Such  were  the  people  who  in  1622 
secretly  plotted  the  destruction  of  the  white-faced 
settlers.  That  they  shoidd  desire  to  be  rid  of 
these  innovators  was  not  surprising.  They  per- 
ceived themselves  being  driven  every  year  more 
and  more  into  the  wilderness.  They  found  their 
cultivated  lands  taken  from  them  by  a  race 
possessed  of  powers  and  resources  so  much  beyond 
their  own  as  to  be  absolutely  mysterious  and  inex- 
plicable.     They   had  seen  their  customs  derided, 

*  Thomas  Harriot,  in  Hakluyt,  Vol.  III.  ;  Captain  Smith,  in 
Purchas,  Book  IX.,  chap.  3  ;  Alexander  "S\Tiitaker,  in  Purchas, 
Book  IX.,  chap.  2;  The  True  Travels,  Adventures,  and 
Ohservations  of  Captain  John  Smith;  Robertson's  History 
of  America,  Book  IV.  ;  Catlin's  North  American  Indians ; 
Neal's  and  Palfrey's  Histories  of  New  England;  Edward 
Winslow's  Good  News  from  New  England ;  and  aome  minor 
authorities. 
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and  their  beliefs  set  down  as  folly.  They  had  felt 
the  heaviness  of  the  white  man's  hand  when  he 
woidd  chastise  them,  and  they  had  little  to  expect 
from  his  generosity.  They  knew  that  they  were 
weak.  Even  the  great  Powhatan,  who  had  brought 
several  tribes  under  his  sway,  and  who  enjoyed  a 
sort  of  imperial  position   and   dignity,  could   not 


count  on  more  than  2,400  warriors,  and  these  were- 
so  widely  dispersed  over  a  large  extent  of  country 
N  as  to  have  but  little  strength  for  a  concerted  move- 
ment. The  Indian  chief,  therefore,  was  compelled 
to  use  dissimidation ;  and  in  silence  and  deceit 
the  terrible  catastrophe  of  1622  was  matured  and. 
brought  to  bear. 
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Mismanagement  and  undue  confidence  were  largely 
insti-umental  in  bringing  about  the  massaci'e  which 
we  have  now  to  relate.  Owing  to  the  rage  for 
tobacco  -  planting,  the  emigrants  were  scattered 
abroad  throughout  the  open  country,  from  the 
banks  of  the  James  and  York  Rivers  very  nearly 
to  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Potomac ;  so  that  all 
concentration  of  numbers  had  ceased.  In  James 
Town  there  were  as  many  Indians  as  English. 
The  savages  made  familiar  acquaintance  vnth.  the 
superior  race,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  some 
of  their  arts,  including  the  use  of  fire  -  arms. 
Several  European  weapons  had  by  this  time  foimd 
a  way  into  their  hands,  partly  by  the  folly  of 
Captain  Newport,  partly  by  the  treachery  of  the 
Dutch  settlei-s.  Indians  were  even  employed  by 
the  English  as  fowlers  and  huntsmen,  though  it 
had  foi-merly  been  death  to  show  a  savage  how  to 
use  a  musket.  For  some  time,  an  appearance  of 
great  friendliness  had  existed  between  the  colonists 
and  the  natives.  It  was  thought  that  the  latter 
were  on  the  eve  of  being  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  they  were  permitted  to  come  and  go  as  they 
liked.  One  worthy  gentleman,  inflamed  by  mis- 
sionary zeal,  treated  the  red  men  like  spoiled  chil- 
dren, whose  idlest  caprices  were  to  be  gi-atified.  The 
solitaiy  houses  of  the  tobacco-gi-owei-s  were  at  all 
hours  open  to  Indian  stragglei-s,  who  were  fed  at 
the  tables  and  lodged  in  the  bed-chambei-s  of  their 
former  enemies.  The  emigrants  of  the  last  few 
years,  moreover,  were  a  different  set  of  men  from 
those  who  had  preceded  them.      Tliey  were  agri- 


cultui'ists  rather  than  soldiers,  and  they  neglected 
the  commonest  precautions  of  self-defence.  Captain 
Smith,  in  his  answers  to  certain  questions  put  to 
him  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  Virginia,  said  that  in  his  opinion  the 
causes  of  the  massacre  were  the  want  of  martial 
discipline,  the  dispersion  of  the  colonists,  the  false 
security  that  prevailed,  and  the  permission  to  the 
natives  to  use  English  arais.  In  another  docu- 
ment, addressed  to  the  same  Commissioners,  he 
complains  that  duiing  his  rale  in  Virginia  liis, 
hands  were  tied  by  instructions  from  England  not 
to  hurt  the  savages;  that  they  knew  this,  and 
presumed  upon  it;  and  that  he  was  compelled  to 
break  his  orders,  and  take  severe  measures — after 
which  he  had  not  a  man  slain  in  two  yeai-s. 
Captain  Smith  Vv  ^,s  above  all  things  a  soldier ;  biit 
his  instructions  in  this  respect  (though  rightly  set 
aside  upon  provocation)  may  have  been  necessary 
to  restrain  the  cruelty  and  greed  of  some  of  the 
settlers. 

What  added  to  the  peril  of  the  situation  in  1622, 
was  the  fact  that  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the 
country  had  fallen  under  the  rule  of  one  who 
neither  loved  the  English  nor  dreaded  them.  Pow- 
hatan, who  since  the  mai-riage  of  his  daughter  to 
John  Rolfe  had  shown  uninten'upted  good-will 
towards  his  civilised  allies,  died  in  1618,  and  wa^ 
succeeded  by  Opechancanough,  who  is  said  to  hav(^ 
been  a  man  of  gi-eat  courage,  ability,  and  craft,  and 
who  appears  to  have  resolved  on  the  extermination 
of  the  English  shoi-tly  after  his  accession  to  power- 
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During  four  years  lie  cherished  this  design,  and 
prepared  for  its  execution ;  perhaps  recollecting, 
and  desiring  to  avenge,  his  humiliation  by  Captain 
Smith  in  1608.  The  secrecy  of  his  proceedings  was  so  . 
perfect,  that  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  a  plot  was 
entertained  until  the  moment  that  it  burst.  It  was 
concealed  with  entire  success  even  from  such  of  the 
Indian  tribes  as  were  suspected  of  an  attachment  to 
the  strangers.  All  the  other  tribes  were  gained 
over,  and  to  each  was  allotted  the  station  it  was 
to  occupy  and  the  part  it  was  to  act.  At  the 
same  time,  a  treacherous  show  of  good  feeling 
towards  the  intended  victims  was  sedulously  main- 
tained. Some  of  the  colonists  having  occasion 
to  send  to  Opechancanough  about  the  middle  of 
March,  1622,  he  used  the  messenger  well,  telling 
hiTTi  he  held  the  peace  so  firmly  that  the  sky  should 
fall  before  he  would  dissolve  it.  Only  two  days 
before  the  massacre,  some  Indians  guided  a  party 
of  English  through  the  woods  with  much  kind- 
ness. They  borrowed  boats  of  the  settlers,  in  order 
to  cross  the  James  River  and  consult  with  tribes 
on  the  other  side  as  to  the  coming  tragedy.  They 
went  unarmed  into  the  houses  of  the  tobacco- 
planters  on  the  very  morning  of  the  murderous 
outbreak,  to  sell  provisions;  and  in  every  con- 
ceivable way  promoted  an  impression  amongst  the 
English  that  their  desires  and  their  interests  were 
alike  in  favour  of  amity.  After  marketing  with 
several  of  the  settlers  on  the  morning  of  March  22nd, 
and  eating  at  their  tables,  they  returned  about  noon- 
day, and  fell  simultaneously  on  the  defenceless 
people,  whom  they  slaughtered  without  distinction 
of  age  or  sex,  some  in  their  houses,  some  at  their 
work  in  the  fields.  The  blow  was  so  sudden,  and 
so  entirely  unanticipated  by  those  on  whom  it  fell, 
that  little  could  be  done  in  self-protection.  The 
massacre  extended  over  one  hundred  miles  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and  in  a  single  hour  three 
hundred  and  forty-seven  persons  were  pitilessly 
slain.  Even  men  who  had  on  several  occasions 
shown  kindness  to  the  savages  were  murdered 
with  the  rest ;  and  the  dead  bodies  were  subjected 
to  all  those  brutal  indignities  which  are  common 
to  barbarian  tribes  when  once  the  spirit  of  ferocity 
is  fully  roused. 

The  horrible  plot,  however,  was  far  from  a  com- 
plete success.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  whole 
body  of  colonists  would  be  swept  away ;  but  the 
larger  number  were  saved.  Some  few  defended 
themselves  with  firearms  and  other  weapons,  and 
so  intimidated  the  Indians  that  they  fled;  for  in  no 
case  did  they  dare  to  encounter  the  slightest  re- 
sistance. The  majority  of  the  settlers — those  at 
James  Town  and  the  stations  nearest  to  it — were 


saved  by  a  converted  Indian,  who  disclosed  tho 
plot  to  his  English  master.  This  Indian  was  made 
aware  of  the  design  only  the  night  before  its  partial 
execution ;  but  he  had  sufficient  time  to  put  several 
of  the  settlements  on  their  guard.  They  were 
hastily  prepared  for  an  attack,  and  the  murderers, 
finding  on  their  arrival  that  the  colonists  were 
ready  to  receive  them,  took  to  flight  without  strik- 
ing a  blow. 

The  eflfect  of  these  disastrous  events  was  very 
prejudicial  to  the  colony.  The  cultivation  of  the 
fields  was  abandoned ;  people  crowded  into  the 
town  for  protection;  sickness  supervened;  and 
many  returned  to  England.  The  settlements  were 
reduced  from  nearly  eighty  plantations  to  less  than 
eight.  Nevertheless,  the  emigrants,  in  the  main, 
were  not  disheartened,  but  after  awhile  engaged  in 
expeditions  which  had  for  their  object  the  extermi- 
nation of  all  the  neighbouring  tribes.  In  England, 
the  news  of  the  massacre  only  intensified  the 
national  determination  to  prosecute  the  colonisa- 
tion of  Virginia  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The  King 
made  a  present  of  arms  from  the  Tower  to  aid  in 
the  subjugation  of  the  savages.  The  City  of  Lon- 
don sent  one  hundred  fresh  emigrants  at  its  own 
cost.  Several  persons  of  wealth  came  forw^ard  with 
funds ;  and  Captain  Smith  made  an  ofler  to  the 
Company  to  go  out  to  Virginia  with  one  hundred 
soldiers  and  thirty  sailors,  to  be  employed  fii'st 
as  a  flying  army  to  scour  the  country  and  subdue 
the  natives,  and  then  to  settle  in  some  place, 
which  should  remain  as  a  strong  garrison  for  the 
defence  of  the  possessions,  and  as  a  school  of  in- 
struction in  militaiy  matters  for  the  English  planters. 
This  ofier  was  not  accepted,  the  Company  being 
short  of  funds  ;  but  it  was  intimated  to  Captain 
Smith  that  he  might  engage  in  the  project  on  his 
own  responsibility,  if  he  would  yield  to  the  corpora- 
tion half  the  pillage.  As  the  whole  amount  of 
pillage,  in  Smith's  opinion,  would  not  have  been 
worth  £20  in  twenty  years,  the  suggestion  of  the 
Company  was  declined.  The  colonists,  however, 
were  quite  equal  to  fighting  their  battles  for  them- 
selves ;  and  for  nearly  ten  years  the  Indians  were 
hunted  down  by  continual  and  remorseless  attacks, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  circumstances  of  trea- 
chery equal  to  their  own.*   . 

The  year  1622  and  the  following  year  mark  an 

*  Some  details  of  these  atrocities  may  be  read  in  "The 
GeneraU  Historie  of  Virginia,  New  England,  and  the  Summer 
Res  "  where  the  writer  (apparently,  in  this  instance,  not 
Captain  Smith  himself,  but  one  of  those  from  whom  he  com- 
pUed)  observes  :-"  It  seems  God  is  angiy  to  see  ^irgmia  made 
a  stage  where  nothing  but  murder  and  mdiscretion  contends 
for  victory." 
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eventful  period  for  the  colony.  Besides  tlie 
massacre  of  March,  the  first  of  those  years  saw 
a  renewal  of  former  dissensions  between  King 
James  and  the  London  Company.  Repeating  his 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  1G21,  the  monarch  once 
more  sought  to  control  the  election  of  the  treasui-er 
by  restricting  the  choice  of  the  proprietors  to  one 
of  a  number  of  names  supplied  to  them.  Notwith- 
standing this  dictation,  or  perhaps  rather  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  the  Earl  of  Southampton  was  in  1623 
re-elected  by  a  large  majority.  Exasperated  by  his 
second  defeat,  James  now  resolved  to  sequestrate 
the  patent  of  the  Company.  He  had  many  reasons 
for  wishing  to  get  rid  of  the  power  he  had  created. 
The  general  courts  of  the  Virginian  proprietors  had 
been  distinguished  by  a  freedom  of  debate  surpassing 
that  of  Parliament.  The  Company  consisted  of  a 
thousand  adventurers,  and  the  courts  were  usually 
attended  by  not  less  than  two  hundred  persons. 
It  was  evident  that  a  popular  force  was  growing 
up,  in  England  and  America,  which  might  prove 
a  formidable  rival  to  the  throne.  Large  commercial 
corporations,  possessed  of  extensive  tracts  of  land  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  and  endowed  with  certain 
independent  powers  of  government,  occupy,  it  must 
be  confessed,  a  somewhat  equivocal  position  towards 
the  State,  and  also  towai-ds  those  who  are  in  a 
manner  their  subjects.  In  our  own  times  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  take  the  administr-ation  of 
East  Indian  affiiirs  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Company 
which  had  so  long  held  sway  iii  Hindostan ;  and 
this  was  what  James  proposed  to  do  with  the 
"Virginia  Association.  But  the  reform  in  the 
government  of  India  was  effected  by  Parliament, 
and  tlie  powere  forfeited  by  the  Company  were 
transferred  to  a  Minister  responsible  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  English  people.  Tliis  was  a  very 
tlifferent  thing  from  that  exercise  of  the  Royal 
prerogative  which  James  contemplated,  and  in  the 
result  contrived  to  carry  out.  This  monarch  was 
despotic  in  all  things,  and,  with  a  kind  of  fatal 
success,  prepared  the  way  for  his  son's  execution 
a  genei-ation  later.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
in  the  present  instance  he  had  at  least  some 
plausible  grounds  of  justification  for  his  act.  It 
was  alleged  that  the  disasters  of  Virginia  were 
caused  by  the  misgovemment  of  the  Company  ;  and 
in  some  respects  this  was  true,  though  it  was  true 
rather  of  earlier  than  of  later  years.  The  Royalist 
party  in  the  general  courts  got  up  a  petition  to  the 
King,  alleging  certain  gi-ievances ;  the  opposing 
party  replied ;  and  James,  on  the  9  th  of  May, 
1623,  appointed  a  number  of  commissioners,  con- 
sisting of  some  of  the  judges  and  other  persons  of 
note,  to  investigate  the  afiairs  of  the  corporation. 


The  records  were  seized,  and  two  of  the  ofiicers. 
imprisoned.  Private  letters  from  Virginia  were 
intercepted  and  read  ;  and  the  proceedings  were  in 
all  respects  carried  on  in  the  most  high-handed 
manner,  as  if  the  Company  had  been  a  set  of 
criminals,  who  had  forfeited  all  civil  rights  and  all 
claim  to  decent  treatment.  Seven  questions  were 
addressed  by  the  comxnissioners  to  Captain  Smith, 
who  was  requii-ed  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  causes 
of  the  colony's  misfortunes,  and  the  most  likely  way 
of  remedying  them.  He  pronounced  against  the 
Company,  and  recommended  that  the  dia'ection  of 
afiairs  should  be  taken  into  the  King's  own  hands. 

An  Order  in  Council  was  accordingly  issued  on 
October  8th,  setting  forth  that  his  Majesty  had 
resolved  to  suj^ersede  the  former  charter  by  a  new 
one,  by  which  he  would  reserve  to  himself  the 
appointment  of  the  officers  in  England,  a  veto  on 
appointments  in  Virginia,  and  the  supreme  control 
of  the  colony.  The  administration  of  the  Company 
was  to  be  vested  in  a  Governor  and  twelve  assist- 
ants, to  be  resident  in  England  ;  and  the  executive 
power  in  Virginia  was  to  consist  of  a  council  of 
twelve,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Governor  and  his 
colleagues.  In  the  first  instance,  the  governing  body 
of  the  Company  was  to  be  nominated  by  the  King; 
but  it  was  afterwards  to  have  a  power  of  self- 
i-enewal,  though  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters, 
both  in  England  and  in  the  colony,  the  decisions  of 
the  constituted  authorities  were  to  be  subject  to 
nullification  or  revision  by  the  Privy  Council — 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  sovereign  himself.  Private 
property  was  declar-ed  sacred,  and  all  grants  of  land 
already  made  were  to  be  renewed  and  confii*med. 
In  virtue  of  these  reforms,  James  commanded  the 
proprietors  at  once  to  surrender  their  charter  into 
his  hands ;  but  this  was  refused  with  a  spirit  and 
courage  remarkable  in  those  times,  when  so  many 
asserted  the  "will  of  the  monarch  as  superior  to  all 
law.  They  required  a  month's  delay  for  delibera- 
tion, but  were  met  by  a  peremptory  demand  for 
the  suiTender  of  the  charter  within  three  days. 
The  mandate  was  resisted,  and  both  sides  prepared 
for  war.  The  popular  form  of  government  existing 
in  the  Company  itself,  and  in  the  legislative  assem- 
blies of  Virginia,  had  been  set  aside  by  the  King  in 
favour  of  a  system  which  was  purely  arbitrary. 
The  proprietors  determined  to  opi:>ose  this  change  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power.  They  denied  the  right 
of  the  King  to  deal  with  tliem  and  their  propei-ty 
as  he  pleased ;  and  they  resolved  to  defend  theii- 
privileges  by  process  of  law,  if  those  should  be  called 
in  question  in  any  court  of  justice.  James,  there- 
fore, on  the  10th  of  November,  1623,  directed  that  a 
writ  of  quo  warrcmto  should  be  issued  against  the- 
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Company,  so  that  the  validity  of  its  charter  might 
be  tried  in  the  Com-t  of  King's  Bench;  he  also 
despatched  a  body  of  commissioners  to  Virginia,  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  the  plantation,  and  to  re- 
port on  its  prospects.  At  the  next  general  coui-t  of 
the  Company,  the  proprietors,  with  only  seven  dis- 
sentients, contii-med  the  former  refusal  to  surrender 
the  charter ;  and,  to  enable  them  to  conduct  their 
defence,  their  papei-s  were  for  a  time  restored  to 
them. 

The  Virginian  commissioners  aiTived  in  the 
colony  early  in  1624,  but  soon  found  that  the 
opposition  of  the  General  Assembly  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  London  Company.  An  agent  was  sent 
to  England,  to  represent  in  the  home  country  the 
views  of  the  settlers ;  but  he  died  on  his  passage. 
The  commissioners  from  England  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  intimidate  the  Colonial  Legislature  by 
threats  of  what  the  King  would  do,  or  to  cajole 
them  by  promises  of  Royal  favour,  if  they  would 
advance  his  projects.  They  asserted  the  excellence 
of  popular  assemblies,  as  the  best  means  of  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  the  community.  They  severely 
punished  a  clerk  who,  for  a  money  bribe,  had 
revealed  their  consultations  to  the  King's  repre- 
sentatives. They  passed  several  acts  confirming 
the  right  of  the  colony  to  levy  and  apply  its  own 
taxation.  They  insisted  on  the  principle  of  personal 
freedom,  and  defined  the  powers  of  the  executive. 
They  established  the  practice  of  free  trade,  by  re- 
moving restrictions  on  production,  and  leaving 
commerce  to  the  operation  of  natural  laws.  And 
"they  made  an  enactment  "  that  no  person  within 
the  colony,  upon  the  rumour  of  supposed  change 
and  alteration,  presume  to  be  disobedient  to  the 
present  Government."*  Nothing,  in  short,  could 
be  more  admirable  than  the  bearing  of  the  colony 
under  the  difiicult  circumstances  of  the  time.  The 
Royal  Commissioners,  on  returning  to  England,  re- 
ported iia  favour  of  abrogating  the  powers  of  the 
Company,  and  of  once  more  vesting  supreme  authority 
in  the  hands  of  the  King.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
judges  pronounced  for  the  sovereign  in  respect 
to  the  matters  at  issue  between  the  throne  and 
the  Company — a  foregone  conclusion  in  days  when 
the  exponents  of  the  law,  holding  their  seats  at  the 
monarch's  pleasure,  usually  interpreted  doubtful 
points  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  entertained 
at  court.  This  decision  was  given  during  the 
Trinity  term  of  1624,  and  in  July  of  that  year  the 
charter  was  forfeited,  and  the  Company  dissolved. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  the  judgment 
-of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  as  against  the  Com- 

*  Bancroft's  History,  Vol.  I.,  chap.  5. 


pany  and  their  charter,  was  based  simply  on  tho 
technical  gi'ound  of  a  mistake  in  pleading ;  which 
would  seem  to  imply  that  in  more  vital  respects 
their  case  was  a  good  one. 

The  power  with  which  James  thus  became  in- 
vested he  used  with  moderation  and  some  liberality. 
Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the 
governorship  of  the  colony  in  1621,  was  retained 
in  his  post,  though  he  was  known  to  have  been 
a  warm  supporter  of  the  London  Company.  In 
appointing  the  new  Council  in  Virginia,  the  King 
omitted  the  more  extreme  members  of  the  court 
party ;  and  the  Colonial  Legislature  was  not  inter- 
fered with.  James  was  still  proceeding  with  his 
work  of  reconstruction,  and  was  contemplating  a 
code  of  fundamental  laws  for  the  plantation,  such 
as  he  may  have  hoped  would  add  to  his  title  of  the 
British  Solomon  that  of  the  British  Justinian,  when 
death  brought  his  projects  and  labours  to  an  end. 
He  expired  on  the  27th  of  March,  1625  ;  but  the 
principles  of  government  by  which  his  conduct  had 
been  swayed  were  in  the  main  adopted  by  his  son. 
Charles  declared  Virginia  to  be  a  part  of  the  Empire 
annexed  to  the  Crown,  and  immediately  subordinate 
to  its  jurisdiction  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  conciliated 
the  planters  by  confirming  to  Virginia  and  the 
Somer  Isles  their  monopoly  of  the  supply  of 
tobacco  to  the  English  market.  It  was  hoped 
that  in  this  way  the  prosperity  of  the  colony 
would  at  length  be  secured;  for,  in  those  days, 
protection  to  industry,  which  at  the  present  day  is 
very  difierently  regarded  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  both  nations, 
was  an  accepted  principle  in  the  fiscal  policy  of 
England.  The  Virginian  colony  certainly  required 
help  of  some  kind,  though  this  was  not  the 
wisest  fonn  in  which  to  give  it.  The  enterprise 
had  never  been  a  success.  At  the  dissolution  of 
the  London  Company,  more  tlian  £1 50,000  had  been 
expended  in  the  attempt  to  found  another  England 
beyond  the  Atlantic.  Upwards  of  nine  thousand 
persons  had  been  sent  out  to  the  wilderness;  of 
whom,  many  had  died  of  sickness,  many  had  been 
slaughtered  by  the  Indians,  and  not  a  few  had 
returned  disheartened  to  their  native  land.  Yet  the 
annual  importation  of  commodities  from  Virginia 
did  not  exceed  an  average  of  £20,000  in  value  ;  and 
the  population  of  the  colony  diminished  instead  of 
increasing.  Smith  attributed  these  evils  and  shoi-t- 
comings  to  the  idleness  and  improvidence  of  th€. 
emigrants,  the  frequent  changing  of  Governors,  the 
multiplicity  of  ofiicers  in  the  colony,  leading  to 
endless  delays  and  formalities  (so  that  "  as  much 
time  was  spent  in  compliment  as  in  action  "),  the 
rapacity  of  some  of  the  speculators,  and  the  absence 
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of  martial  precautions  against  the  savages.*  His 
views  in  many  respects  were  just ;  yet  the  destruc- 
tion of  self-government  would  not  have  been  the 
best  way  to  amend  the  errors  of  colonial  adminis- 
tration. 

This  course,  however,  Charles  did  not  adopt. 
He  suffered  the  Legislative  Assemblies  still  to  meet ; 
he  sent  out  as  Governor  Sir  George  Yeardley,  who 
had  been  the  first  to  introduce  those  Assemblies, 
and  who,  to  the  great  gi-ief  of  the  colonists,  died  in 
1627  ;  he  permitted  the  Council  to  supply  vacancies 
in  their  ranks  ;  and  in  1628,  when  making  an  offer 
to  contract  for  the  whole  crop  of  tobacco,  he  desired 
that  a  representative  body  should  be  convened  to 
consider  his  proposal.  The  Assembly  which  met  in 
the  following  year  protested  against  this  monopoly, 
rejected  the  proffered  terms,  and  for  a  time  at  least 
put  a  stop  to  the  scheme.  The  reply  was  signed 
by  the  Governor,  by  five  members  of  the  Council, 
and  by  thirty-one  burgesses,  as  the  members  of  this 
colonial  House  of  Commons  were  called.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  at  a  time  when  Charles  I.  was 
governing  without  a  Parliament  in  England,  and 
doing  his  utmost  to  suppress  the  principle  of  popular 
representation  at  home,  he  suffered  a  democratic 
body  in  liis  American  dominions  to  exercise  con- 
sidei'able  power.  The  Virginian  Council  frequently 
elected  their  own  Governor,  while  the  Legislative 
Assemblies  levied  and  appropriated  the  taxes,  made 
all  necessary  local  enactments,  and  maintained, 
paid,  and  managed  the  small  army  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  infant  state.  On  this  point 
there  has  been  considerable  misapprehension. 
Robertson  and  other  histoiians,  American  as  well 
as  English,  have  stated  that  for  several  years  Charles 
governed  m  Virginia  as  despotically  as  in  England, 
and  that  taxes  were  imposed  and  laws  made  with- 
out the  representatives  of  the  people  being .  asked 
for  their  sanction.  But  Mr.  Bancroft,  by  an  appeal 
to  early  records,  has  convincingly  proved  that  this 
was  not  the  case.  The  Vu'ginians  were  virtually 
independent,  and  enjoyed  all  the  substantial  benefits 
of  freedom  with  the  advantages  necessarily  resulting 
from  connection  with  an  old  and  powerful  monarchy. 
Wliy  Charles  I.  should  have  been  thus  friendly  to 
the  priiiciples  of  liberty  in  a  distant  possession, 
while  he  was  doing  his  utmost  to  ti*ample  them  out 
at  home,  is  a  problem  not  easily  solved ;  but  the  fact 
appears  unquestionable.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  a 
matter  of  slight  importance  what  was  done  so  far 
from  the  centre  of  government,  and  on  so  small  a 
stage ;  perhaps,  absorbed  in  his  stniggle  with  the 
popular  party  in  the  old  country,  he  had  no  time 

*  Answers  of  Smith  to  the  seven  questions  of  the   Royal 
Commissioners,  162.>. 


to  follow  a  similar  course  in  America.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  Englishmen  in  Virginia  enjoyed  the  conduct 
of  their  own  affairs  while,  from  March,  1629, 
to  April,  1640 — a  period  of  eleven  years — English- 
men in  England  were  taxed  and  governed  without 
a  Parliament,  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  monarch, 
and  by  the  devices  of  those  whom  he  selected  to  do 
his  bidding.  This  is  a  very  instructive  fact.  It 
shows  how  soon  the  theory  and  practice  of  popular 
liberty  took  root  in  America ;  how  early  the  colo- 
nists were  taught  to  value  the  right  of  self-taxation ; 
and  how  infatuated  were  the  Ministers  of  George  III. 
in  seeking  to  destroy  a  privilege  which  had  then 
existed  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 

With  settled  government,  and  that  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  social  order  which  freedom 
generally  creates,  Virginia  prospered.  In  one  year 
alone,  a  thousand  emigrants  arrived ;  the  commerce 
of  the  plantation  increased ;  and  internal  peace 
was  for  a  time  secured.  Continual  attacks  upon 
the  Indians  had  had  the  effect  of  entu'ely  extir- 
pating some  of  the  tribes,  and  of  driving  others 
into  the  woods  at  a  considerable  distance  from  all 
but  the  most  recent  of  the  English  settlements. 
Everything  looked  bright  and  hopeful  when,  in  the 
autumn  of  1629,  John  Harvey,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  commissioners  sent  by  James  I.  to  Virginia 
in  1623,  arrived  in  the  colony  as  Governor.  His- 
antecedents  were  such  as  to  render  him  unpopular, 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  entertained  de- 
signs not  in  accordance  with  the  general  interests. 
He  was  specially  aj)pointed  by  the  King  to  act  on 
behalf  of  those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  on  whom 
Charles  had  bestowed  grants  of  land.  Some  of 
these  territorial  gifts  were  of  immense  extent,  and, 
as  their  boundaries  had  in  several  instances  been 
inaccurately  defined,  they  frequently  conflicted  with 
estates  already  in  the  possession  of  others.  Con- 
tentions thus  arising  signalised  the  administration 
of  Harvey  for  some  years  ;  and  the  same  cause  of 
bitterness  existed  in  other  plantations  as  well.  In 
Maryland  (the  progress  of  colonisation  in  wliich  we 
shall  have  presently  to  relate),  a  hostile  collision 
took  place  in  1635,  in  connection  with  this  very 
question ;  and  one  of  the  colonists,  named  Clay  borne, 
was  banished  from  the  colony  for  having  killed  a 
man.  Coming  to  Virginia,  he  was  seized  by 
Harvey,  and  sent  to  England  to  answer  for  his 
alleged  crime.  The  Virginians  v/ere  so  indignant 
at  this  that,  by  their  own  authority,  they  deposed 
their  Governor,  and  summoned  an  Assembly  in. 
May,  1635,  to  receive  complaints  against  him. 
Resolving  to  anticipate  the  action  of  that  body, 
Harvey  signified  his  ^villingness  to  return  to  Eng- 
land and  meet  his  accusers ;  and  the  latter  were 
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received  with  so 
very  little  favour 
in  the  mother 
country  that  they 
were  not  even 
admitted  to  a 
hearing.  Harvey 
returned  to  his 
post  in  1636,  and 
remained  there 
untn  1639.  His 
rule   was    by   no 


acting,  for  the  most  part,  on  principles  of  liberality, 
they  were  nevertheless  highly  loyal.  The  respect- 
ful obedience  which  Charles  I.  forfeited  in  England 
by  his  tyranny,  he  still  received  in  Virginia  because 
he  had  acted  there  in  a  precisely  opposite  spirit. 
The  Church  of  England  went  to  wi-eck  in  its  ancient 
home  because  it  was  associated  with  cruel  oppres- 
sions; but  in  Virginia,  while  as  yet  it  had  acquired 
no  such  evil  reputation,  it  flourished  with  a  scarcely 
disputed  sway.  Puritans  were  indeed  to  be  found 
in  the  colony;  but  at  first  they  were  quietly 
tolerated,  and   do  not   appear   to   have   aimed   at 
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means  a  happy  one,  but  he  was  succeeded  by  other 
Governors  who  repaired  the  miscliief  he  had  done. 

The  disputed  questions  about  the  titles  of  land 
were  now  adjusted,  and  Virginia  every  year  acquired 
a  more  perfect  command  over  the  machinery  of  self- 
government.  For  a  time  the  Kiag  took  away  from 
the  Executive  Council  the  privilege  of  supplying  its 
own  vacancies,  and  reserved  that  power  to  himself; 
but  the  former  state  of  things  was  soon  restored. 
A  veritable  England  of  the  untrodden  West  sprang 
up  daily  into  stronger  life.  The  courts  of  justice 
enforced  laws,  and  acted  on  principles  of  juris- 
prudence, similar .  to  those  which  were  declai-ed  at 
^  estminster.  Together  with  a  veiy  natural  feeling 
of  local  patriotism,  the  colonists  retained  a  strong 
affection  for  the  country  of  their   birth.      While 


any  disturbing  influence.  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  condition  did  not  last  long.  In  1643,  when 
nonconformity  in  religion  began  to  be  identified 
with  revolutionary  principles  in  politics,  it  was 
ordered  that  no  minister  should  preach  or  teacn, 
publicly  or  privately,  othei-wise  than  in  harmony 
with  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Church  of 
England;  and  all  Dissenters  were  banished  from 
the  colony.  Some  ministers,  who  had  been  invited 
from  Boston  by  the  Puritans  of  the  more  southern 
settlement,  were  ordered  to  leave,  notwithstanding 
that  they  carried  with  them  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  governing  authorities  of  New  England 
to  those  of  Virginia.  This,  no  doubt,  shows  that 
the  rulers  of  the  latter  colony  still  held  to  the 
absurd  opinion  that,  in  a  free  state  professing  Pro- 
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testantism,  the  minds  of  men  can  be  crushed  into 
uniformity  on  a  subject  the  most  volatile,  eccentric, 
and  difficult  to  fix,  of  any  that  can  engage  their 
thoughts.  But  it  also  proves  the  loyalty  of  the 
Virginians  to  the  established  order  of  things.  In 
the  civil  war  between  Charles  and  the  English 
Parliament,  their  sympathies,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, were  with  the  monarch.  They  had  no  desire 
for  change,  but  were  satisfied  with  their  growing 
fortunes  and  their  sober  liberties. 

Another  massacre  by  the  Indians  was  attempted 
•on  the  18th  of  April,  1644.  The  attack  was  made 
on  the  frontier  settlements ;  but  the  savages  seem 
this  time  to  have  been  frightened  at  their  own  act, 
and  at  the  contemplation  of  that  vengeance  which 
would  surely  follow.  They  suddenly  broke  off*  the 
work  of  carnage,  after  three  hundred  of  the  colo- 
nists had  been  killed,  and,  flying  into  the  Avoods, 
endeavoured  to  escape  detection.  A  war  of  re- 
taliation at  once  set  in ;  armed  bodies  marched  up 
and  down  the  border  lands,  slaying  whatever  Indians 
they  could  find ;  and  Opechancanough  himself  was 
taken,  and  some  time  after  died,  in  captivity,  of 
wounds  inflicted  by  a  soldier.  The  vigorous 
measures  of  the  English  struck  such  terror  into 
the  native  tribes  that  ten  men  were  considered 
sufficient  to  protect  any  threatened  locality.  In 
1646,  articles  of  peace  were  agreed  to  between  the 
colonists  and  the  successor  of  Opechancanough. 
Submission  to  the  superior  race  was  promised  by 
the  savages,  and  a  large  quantity  of  land  was  ceded. 
The  Indians  retired  still  farther  inland,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  conquering  nation  became  still 
more  absolutely  assured. 

So  satisfied  were  the  people  of  Virginia  with 
their  condition,  that,  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I., 
they  at  once  recognised  his  son.  Large  numbers  of 
•cavaliers  emigrated  to  the  newly-settled  lands  on 
the  Bay  of  Chesapeake,  and  received  a  welcome  of 
the  heartiest  description.  The  exiled  Charles  Stuart 
regarded  Virginia  as  a  part  of  his  dominions  over 
which  he  could  still  exercise  the  rights  of  sovereignty. 
From  Breda,  in  the  Netherlands,  he  sent  a  new 
■commission  to  Sir  William  Berkeley,  the  then 
Governor  of  the  colony,  confirming  him  in  his 
office ;  and  tliis  act  was  cheerfully  recognised  by  the 
Virginians.  The  Commonwealth,  however,  very 
naturally  resisted  such  assertions  of  power,  and 
prepared  to  vindicate  its  own  authority.  A  fleet 
was  despatched  to  the  New  World  in  October,  1650, 
to  reduce  to  obedience  those  colonies  wliich  had 
shown  a  disposition  to  acknowledge  as  still  valid  the 
rule  of  the  Royal  fugitive.  An  ordinance  was  also 
issued,  by  which  it  was  declared,  that,  as  the  plan- 
tations had  been  formed  by  the  people  of  England 


at  their  own  cost,  they  ought  to  be  subordinate  to 
and  dependent  on  the  English  Commonwealth,  and 
subject  to  such  laws  and  regulations  as  might  bo 
made  in  Parliament ;  that,  instead  of  this  dutiful 
submission,  certain  of  the  colonists  had  disclaimed 
the  authority  of  the  State,  and  audaciously  rebelled 
against  it ;  and  that  on  this  account  they  were  to 
be  regarded  as  notorious  traitors.  All  vessels, 
either  of  English  ownership  or  belonging  to  foreign 
nations,  were  by  the  same  ordinance  prohibited 
from  entering  their  ports,  or  carrying  on  any 
commerce  with  them,  unless  by  virtue  of  a  licence 
from  Parliament  or  the  Council  of  State.  This 
ordinance  had  the  desired  efiect ;  and,  though  in 
itself  a  severe  measure,  it  was  accompanied  by  signs 
of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  a  conciliatory  course  if  met  in  a 
similar  spirit  by  the  colonists.  Three  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  arrange  matters  pacifically  with 
the  Virginians,  if  that  were  possible ;  and  two  of 
these  were  selected  from  among  the  planters  them- 
selves. They  were  instructed  to  ofier  the  Vir- 
ginians the  entire  management  of  their  own  aflairs, 
on  condition  of  their  acknowledging  the  Common- 
wealth ;  in  the  contrary  case,  a  state  of  war  was  to 
be  considered  as  established.  After  but  slight 
deliberation,  the  local  authorities  determined  on 
acceding  to  the  demands  of  the  mother  country, 
and,  by  the  articles  of  capitulation  agreed  to  in 
1652,  it  was  stipulated  "that  the  plantation  of 
Virginia,  and  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  should 
enjoy  such  freedom  and  privileges  as  belong  to  the 
free  people  of  England ;  that  the  General  Assembly 
should  convene  as  formerly ;  that  the  people  of 
Virginia  should  have  free  trade,  as  the  people  of 
England,  to  all  places  and  with  all  nations ;  that 
Virginia  should  be  free  from  all  customs,  taxes, 
and  impositions  whatsoever;  that  none  should  be 
imposed  on  them  without  the  consent  of  the  General 
Assembly ;  and  that  neither  forts  nor  castles  should 
be  erected,  nor  gari'isons  maintained,  without  their 
consent."  Moreover,  the  colonists  were  not  to  be 
questioned  for  their  past  loyalty  to  the  Stuarts. 

The  submission  of  the  Virginians  was  followed 
by  a  state  of  profound  peace.  During  the  whole 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  the  planta- 
tion was  virtually  independent.  The  people  elected 
their  own  Governor,  together  with  members  of  the 
Council  ;  and,  for  the  former  office,  their  choice 
repeatedly  fell  on  adherents  of  the  Republican 
party  in  England.  Cromwell,  in  the  plenitude  of 
liis  power,  never  appointed  any  officers ;  and  when 
a  disputed  question  arose  between  the  House  of 
Burgesses  and  the  Governor,  and  the  latter  proposed 
to  refer  the  case  to  the  Protector  for  settlement  by 
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liim,  the  popular  body  resisted  any  such  reference, 
(^leposed  the  Governor,  and,  after  completely  esta- 
blishmg  their  own  views,  I'e-elected  him  as  a  proof 
of  their  confidence  in  his  probity  and  honour. 
Nevertheless,  a  certain  right  of  suzerainty  on  the 
l)art  of  the  mother  country  was  acknowledged  by 
the  colonists.  On  the  death  of  the  gi-eat  Oliver, 
the  rule  of  his  son  Richard  was  recognised,  though 
not  without  a  fresh  assertion  of  popular  privi- 
leges, which  the  new  Protector  fully  granted ;  a 
simUar  course  was  taken  on  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy.  The  political  condition  of  Vii'ginia  was 
that  of  a  perfect  democracy.  Manhood  suffrage, 
with  certain  exceptions,  was  established  by  the 
colonists,  and  worked  so  well  that,  after  a  tempo- 
i-ary  limitation,  in  1655,  of  the  right  of  voting  to 
householders,  the  broader  system  was  reverted  to 
in  the  following  year,  on  the  express  ground,  as 
the  statute  set  forth,  that  it  was  "  hard,  and  un- 
agreeable to  reason,  that  any  person  should  pay 
equal  taxes,  and  yet  have  no  votes  iir  elections." 
The  exceptions  to  manhood  suffrage  indicate  a 
serious  blot  in  the  social  condition  of  Virginia. 
Those  who  could  not  vote  were  persons  held  in 
bondage  ;  and  this  servile  class  included  not  merely 
negroes  and  Indians,  but  Englishmen,  who  were 
purchased  in  England,  and  resold  by  auction  in 
Virginia,  to  act  as  menials  to  the  wealthy  colonists. 
The  period  of  service,  however,  was  limited,  and  at 
its  expiration  the  servant  at  once  became  an  elector, 
and  might  be  chosen  a  burgess.  The  Legislative 
Assembly  was  convened  once  a  year,  or  oftener  if 
occasion  required,  and  it  was  the  supreme  judicial 
tribunal  of  the  settlement.  What  rendered  this 
highly-popular  constitution  a  safe  one  also,  was  the 
fact  that,  although  there  was  a  wealthy  class,  pos- 
sessing in  some  iustances  estates  of  2,000  acres, 
there  were  no  paupers.  A  vast  new  country,  of  a 
most  fruitful  character,  spread  before  the  settler,  and 
work  freely  offered  itself  to  all  who  would  do  it. 


No  great  temptation  to  dishonesty  existing,  offences 
agamst  property  rarely  occurred;  and,  under  the 
benign  influence  of  equal  laws,  rich  and  poor  lived 
side  by  side  without  envy  or  distrust.  Religious 
freedom  existed  with  but  few  drawbacks ;  and 
commerce  was  in  so  flourishing  a  condition  that,  as 
early  as  1648,  trade  was  carried  on  with  ten  ships 
from  London,  two  from  Bristol,  twelve  from  Hol- 
land, and  seven  from  New  England.  A  few  years 
later,  notwithstanding  Cromwell's  Navigation  Act, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  confine  the  traflic  of 
the  colony  to  English  vessels,  or  to  those  of  the 
settlers  themselves,  trade  continued  practically  un- 
fettered, for  the  Act  was  not  enforced.  Even  during 
the  war  between  England  and  Holland,  Dutch 
vessels  traded  with  the  American  plantations. 

The  population  of  Virginia  at  this  period  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  about  30,000.  It  had  been 
largely  augmented  by  a  considerable  importation  of 
Royalist  prisoners  taken  by  the  Republican  forces 
in  England,  including  several  Scotch  and  Irish ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  stated,  many  of  the  aristo- 
cratic adherents  of  the  fallen  monarchy  voluntarily 
exiled  themselves  to  the  New  World,  to  escape  the 
misery  of  their  broken  fortunes  in  England.  The 
colony  had  also  received  several  very  questionable 
contingents,  in  batches  of  loose  characters,  male  and 
female,  sent  out  from  time  to  time  from  London 
and  other  large  towns,  simply  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Moreover,  young  marriageable  girls  were  sometimes 
kidnapped,  and  conveyed  to  Virginia  against  their 
will :  it  is  on  record  that  a  man  was  arrested  in 
Somersetshire  for  this  species  of  impressment.* 
But  a  large  number  of  native  Virginians  had 
now  grown  up  to  maturity  ;  families  increased  and 
multiplied ;  and  the  foundations  of  a  new  nationality 
had  been  fairly  laid. 

■■■'  Memorandum  of  Sir  Edward  Hext,  Justice  of  the  Peace  of 
Somersetsliire  to  the  Privy  Council,  quoted  in  Neill's  "  English 
Colonisation  of  America." 
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That  part  of  Virginia  which  now  forms  the  State      Charles  I.     There  had  been  previous  explorations 
of  Maryland  was  colonised  early  in  the  reign  of     of  the  country  towards  the  head  of  Chesapeake 
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Bay,  and  small  settlements  were  planted  here  and 
there  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  Indians  in 
furs;  but  nothing  like  systematic  colonisation  on  a 
large  scale  took  place  during  those  earlier  years.  In 
1625,  however,  William  Claybome,  a  man  of  some 
mark  in  American  history,  received  authority  from 
the  rulers  of  Virginia  to  discover  the  limits  of 
the  great  bay,  together  with  any  part  of  the 
province  lying  between  the  thirty-fourth  and  forty- 
first  degrees  of  latitude,  the  latter  of  which  had  been 
included  within  the  new  boundaries  of  Virginia 
granted  by  James  I.  in  1609.  Clayborne  was  by 
profession  a  surveyor,  who  in  1621  had  been  sent 
out  to  America  by  the  London  Company  to  make  a 
map  of  the  country,  and  who  subsequently  became 
a  member  of  the  colonial  Council.  His  investiga- 
tions in  the  countries  bordering  on  Chesapeake  Bay 
led  to  his  forming  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of 
pursuing  commercial  relations  with  the  natives.  A 
company  was  accordingly  started  in  England  for 
trading  with  the  Indians,  and  a  Royal  licence  was 
issued,  conferring  on  Claybome  powers  of  govern- 
ment over  those  who  should  accompany  him.  In 
virtue  of  the  authority  thus  bestowed,  he  planted 
a  colony  on  Kent  Island  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
another  near  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna. 
These  new  settlements  formed  a  part  of  Virginia  at 
the  time  of  their  establishment,  but  did  not  long 
continue  under  that  jurisdiction.  They  fell  into 
the  possession  of  a  powerful  nobleman,  who  gave  to 
the  territory  a  separate  colonial  existence. 

This  was  Greorge  Calvert,  first  Lord  Baltimore — 
a  man  of  intelligence,  of  varied  capabilities,  and  of 
interesting  life.  His  father  was  a  Yorkshire  farmer, 
living  at  Kipling,  in  the  valley  of  the  Swale,  where 
the  family,  originally  of  Flemish  extraction,  had 
been  settled  for  several  generations.  Having  re- 
ceived a  good  education  at  Oxford,  George  Calvert 
became  secretary  to  the  famous  Cecil,  the  clear- 
sighted, energetic,  and  intriguing  Minister  of  James 
I.  This  gave  him  an  introduction  to  public  life, 
and  in  1604  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  by  the 
borough  of  Bossiney,  in  Cornwall.  He  was  after- 
wards sent  by  Cecil  on  a  mission  to  the  English 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  and  on  his  return  was  em- 
ployed in  several  capacities,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland.  Becoming  very  quickly  a  favourite  with 
the  King,  he  was  knighted  in  1617,  and  in  1619 
made  principal  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  post, 
as  one  of  the  followers  of  Cecil,  who  died  in  1612, 
he  had  a  difficult  task  to  discharge.  Whatever  his 
faults,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  masterly  and  successful  administrators  that 
England  has  ever  known ;  and  his  unsleeping  vigi- 
lance kept  at  bay  the  ambitious  designs  of  Spain 


and  the  plots  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Calvert  had 
been  educated  in  his  school ;  but  he  acted  from 
different  motives,  and  to  different  ends.  It  was 
the  policy  or  the  humour  of  the  King  to  be  friendly 
to  Spain ;  and  this  disposition,  which  Cecil  had 
checked,  Calvert  did  his  utmost  to  gratify.  He 
was,  in  truth,  a  courtier  to  the  very  depths  of  his 
nature.  Whatever  seemed  good  to  the  monarch, 
seemed  good  to  him.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
James's  reign,  a  strong  opposition  to  arbitrary  power 
arose  both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  nation.  Calvert 
devoted  himself  with  fervour  to  the  Court  party, 
and  did  all  he  could  towards  counteracting  the 
demand  for  popular  liberties.  He  and  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth  (afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford)  were 
elected  for  Yorkshire  in  1620,  by  an  extravagant  use 
of  undue  influences ;  and,  as  a  member  of  Parliament, 
Calvert  supported  the  Royal  pretensions  whenever 
there  was  an  opportunity.  His  abilities  as  an  ad- 
ministrator were  considerable,  and  his  business  habits 
were  so  exact  that  he  submitted  to  the  King 
every  night  a  well-digested  account  of  the  progress 
of  public  affairs  during  the  day.  He  worked  hard 
to  bring  about  the  match  between  Prince  Charles 
and  the  Infanta  of  Spain :  that  it  failed  was  no 
fault  of  his.  The  failure,  however,  was  a  great 
mortification  to  him,  and  a  few  weeks  before  the 
death  of  King  James  he  sold  his  office  (according  to 
the  corrupt  practice  of  those  days)  to  Sir  Albert 
Morton,  for  £3,000,  Some  time  before,  he  had  be- 
come a  Roman  Catholic,  having  been  converted  by 
Count  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  and  by 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  whose  daughter  had  married 
Calvert's  eldest  son.  His  intimacy  with  Gondomar, 
and  his  leaning  towards  the  Spanish  alliance,  told 
gi-eatly  against  him  in  the  popular  estimation;  and 
when  he  openly  confessed  his  adoption  of  the 
Papistical  faith,  people  saw  in  the  change  a  natm-al 
consequence  of  too  much  familiarity  with  the  great 
Romanist  Power.  It  was  rather,  perhaps,  the 
natural  consequence  of  opinions  held  by  Calvert  all 
his  life,  though,  but  for  the  particular  opportunity, 
those  opinions  might  never  have  reached  their 
legitimate  development.  What  is  to  his  credit 
is,  that  he  did  not  show  the  usual  bitterness  of 
a  convert.  Jeremy  CoUier,  the  non-juring  clergy- 
man of  William  and  Mary's  reign,  speaks  of  the 
temperate  way  in  which  he  held  his  views,  and 
adds  that  he  was  so  little  wedded  to  his  own 
opinions  that  he  could  better  bear  a  moderate 
censure  than  an  affected  applause.* 

On  resigning  his  place  as  Secretary,  Calvert  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Lord  Baltimore,  after  a  town  in. 

*  Collier's  Dictionary,  1701.    Art.  "  Calvert." 
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Ireland.  He  resided  for  some  time  in  the  sister 
kingdom,  and  tlien,  finding  all  public  employment 
closed  against  him,  as  a  Romanist,  resolved  to  go  to 
America.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Virginian 
Comj)any,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  its  affairs.  In  1620  he  had  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  Newfoundland  Plantation,  and 
shortly  after  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  he  resolved 
to  go  thither  himself.  His  first  \-isit  to  the  island 
was  in  the  summer  of  1627  ;  he  was  there  again  in 
the  following  year.  One  portion  of  his  design  was 
evidently  to  convert  the  colonists  to  his  own  faith ; 
and  mvich  ofience  was  given  by  the  proselytising 
efforts  of  the  priests  by  whom  he  was  accompanied. 
But,  apart  from  this  vexed  question,  Lord  Baltimore 
seems  to  have  acted  in  Newfoundland  with  vigour, 
prudence,  and  good  effect.  He  fitted  out  at  his  own 
expense  two  ships,  with  which  he  fought  three  hostile 
French  ships,  and  compelled  them  to  give  up  six 
fishing  vessels  which  they  had  captured.  By  this 
spirited  action,  he  delivered  the  colony  from  the 
piratical  inroads  with  which  it  had  been  vexed; 
and  he  would  j)robably  have  won  the  afiection  of 
the  islanders  but  for  the  unfortunate  difference  of 
religion.  He  went  to  Virginia  in  1629,  with 
intent  to  settle  there,  but,  refusing  to  take  the 
oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  opposed  to  his  conscience  as  a 
Catholic,  he  was  informed  by  the  Council  that 
he  must  depart  by  the  first  ship.  Nevertheless, 
he  soon  went  there  again,  and  in  1631,  when 
once  more  in  England,  obtained  from  King 
Charles  a  gi-ant  of  lands  north  and  east  of  the  river 
Potomac,  in  the  parts  most  remote  from  that  portion 
of  Virginia  which  was  already  settled.  To  this 
region,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  King,  was  given 
the  name  of  Terra  MarisB — Maryland — in  honour 
of  the  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria. 

The  first  Lord  Baltimore  died  in  London  on  the 
13th  of  April,  1632;  on  the  20th  of  June  in  the 
same  year,  the  charter  of  the  new  colony  was 
made  out  in  the  name  of  his  son  CecU,  the  second 
baron.  This  document  contained  a  clause  granting 
to  the  said  Lord  Baltimore  the  patronage  and 
advowsons  of  all  churches  to  be  built  within  the 
limits  of  the  new  colony,  "  together  with  the  licence 
and  faculty  of  erecting  and  founding  churches, 
chapels,  and  places  of  worship  in  convenient  and 
suitable  places  A^-ithin  the  premises,  and  of  causing 
the  same  to  be  dedicated  and  consecrated  according 
to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  our  kingdom  of 
England."  The  object  of  the  last  twenty  words 
(which  do  not  occm'  in  a  similar  charter  granted 
three  years  earlier  to  Sir  Ptobert  Heath,  for  colo- 
nising another  part  of  America)  vv^as  undoubtedly  to 


restrain  Lord  Baltimore  from  establishing  Roman 
Catholicism  in  the  teri-itory  which  had  been  made 
over  to  him.  Such  a  restraint  sounds  in  the  pre- 
sent more  tolerant  days  extremely  illiberal ;  but  it 
should  be  recollected  that  the  cii'cumstances  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  regard  to  such  affairs,  were 
totally  different  from  those  of  the  nineteenth.  Not 
more  than  seventy-four  years  had  passed  since  the 
complete  establishment  of  Protestantism  in  England, 
The  ferocious  persecutions  of  the  last  Papistical 
sovereign.  Queen  Mary,  were  yet  fresh  in  the  popu- 
lar mind.  It  was  believed  that  the  Catholics  were 
still  plotting  for  a  restoration  of  their  supremacy  y 
and  it  was  only  too  clear  that  they  had  a  powenul 
ally  in  Spain.  All  asserted  the  superiority  of  the 
Pope  over  the  State,  and  many  claimed  for  the 
faithful  the  right  of  assassinating  heretic  kings 
and  magisti'ates.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
precautions  were  taken  for  preventing  this  enemy 
of  the  Reformation  from  getting  a  foothold  in 
English  dominions.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  excuse 
the  cruelties  that  were  frequently  practised  on 
Catholics ;  but  some  degree  of  restraint  may  at 
that  time  have  fairly  api:)eared  justifiable.  It  was 
a  question  of  life  or  death.  Either  the  one  religion 
or  the  other  was  to  predominate.  In  those  dog- 
matic times,  a  neutral  course  may  well  have  seemed 
impossible.  We  can  now  afibrd  to  be  tolerant,  and 
are  wisely  and  properly  tolerant,  becavise  there  is  a 
third  i)arty  to  keep  the  peace  between  contending 
factions.  The  secular  arm  of  the  State  is  strong 
enough  to  bridle  fanaticism  and  repress  persecution, 
in  whatever  direction  they  may  appear ;  whereas, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  State,  though 
extremely  powerful  in  many  respects,  was  always 
in  alliance  "with  some  religious  body,  whose  support 
was  necessary  to  its  authority.  Moreover,  all  the 
tendencies  of  the  modem  mind — ^the  freedom  of 
discussion,  the  spread  of  education,  the  increase  of 
popular  self-government,  the  power  of  the  press, 
the  growth  of  science,  the  progressive  dilution  and 
weakening  of  dogma  in  matters  of  faith  and  specu- 
lation— are  such  as  to  render  safe  the  gi'anting  of 
entire  i-eligious  liberty.  But  this  was  not  the  case 
in  1632. 

The  boundaries  of  the  new  colony,  speaking 
rouglily,  were  defined  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
east,  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  north, 
the  river  Potomac  on  the  west,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake  on  the  south.  The 
country  was  gi'anted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  his  heii-s 
and  assigns,  to  be  held  by  the  tenure  of  fealty  only, 
and  by  the  payment  of  a  yearly  rent  of  two  Indian 
arrov^s,  and  a  fifth  part  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  ore 
winch  might  be  found.     The  proprietor  and  his 
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lieii-s  were  created  true  and  absolute  lords  and  pro- 
prietaries of  the  province,  with  free,  full,  and  abso- 
lute power  to  ordain,  make,  and  enact  laws  (with  tlie 
advice,  assent,  and  approbation  of  the  freemen  of  the 
province),  and  with  authority  to  appoint  all  judges, 
justices,  and  constables.  The  freemen,  however, 
could  only  meet  in  assembly  with  the  permission  of 
the  proprietor ;  and  it  was  provided  that  the  latter 


the  sole  will  of  that  potentate.  Still,  there  was  the 
nucleus  of  a  free  system  of  government ;  and  that 
counted  for  something.  In  other  respects,  Charles 
may  be  said  to  have  conceded  too  much.  Lord 
Baltimore  was  excused  from  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining the  Royal  assent  to  his  own  appointments, 
or  to  the  legislation  of  the  province  ;  and,  by  an 
express    stipulation,   the    King    covenanted    that 


CECIL,     SECOND    LORD    BALTIMORE. 


might  of  his  own  authority  make  laws  from  time 
to  time,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  necessary  to 
exercise  such  a  power  before  the  freeholders  could 
be  convened  for  the  purpose.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  proprietor  was  not  to  extend 
to  the  life,  freehold,  or  estate  of  any  emigrant.  The 
charter,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  contained  a  popular 
element;  but  this  element  was  to  a  considerable 
extent  neutralised  by  the  restrictions  imposed  on  it. 
The  legislative  power  of  the  freemen  was  made  de- 
pendent on  the  power  of  the  great  territorial  lord, 
and  laws  might  at  any  moment  be  promulgated  at 


neither  he,  nor  his  heirs,  nor  his  successors,  should 
at  any  future  time  set  any  imposition,  custom,  or 
tax  Avhatsoever,  on  the  people  of  Maryland.  The 
second  of  these  provisions  was  wise,  liberal,  and  just  j 
but  the  renunciation  of  all  control  over  the  govern- 
ment of  the  plantation  was  not  fair  to  the  mother- 
country.  A  colony  should  be  bound  by  some  ties 
to  the  Power  which  created  it,  that  the  interests  of 
the  whole  Empire  may  not  be  sacrificed  to  those 
of  a  small  outlying  department,  but  that  all  may 
work  harmoniously  for  the  common  good. 

Far  too  much  credit  has  been  given  to  this  Balti- 
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moi-e  chtucter,  as  if  it  were  the  beginning  of  ix)litical 
fi-cedom  and  religious  toleration  in  America.  A 
Representative  Assembly  had  met  at  James  Town 
thii-teen  years  before,  and  it  was  certainly  no  part 
of  Charles  I.'s  intention,  in  gi-antingthe  charter,  to 
establish  universal  toleration  in  the  new  province. 
We  have  seen  that  a  special  proviso  was  made,  to 
the  efl'ect  that  the  religion  of  the  colonists  was  to  be 
that  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  stipulation 
jtppeai-s  to  have  been  inserted  on  the  advice  of  the 
King's  Attorney-General ;  and  several  years  after- 
wards, the  then  chief  law-officer  of  the  Crown  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  proprietor  of  the  province 
of  Maryland  was,  by  virtue  of  these  words,  precluded 
from  doing  anything  contrary  to  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  of  Ejigland.  No  doubt,  the  desire  of  the  first 
Lord  Baltimore  was  to  secure  a  j)lace  of  refuge  for 
the  Catholics  of  his  own  country ;  and  this  was 
afterwards  efiected,  with  some  degi-ee  of  tolerance 
for  other  religious  bodies.  But  the  charter  included 
no  such  pi'ovision. 

The  rulers  of  Virginia  were  gi'eatly  displeased  at 
the  foimation  of  a  new  State  out  of  a  portion  of 
their  ten-itory.  They  made  some  attempt  to 
contest  the  gi-ant  by  process  of  law  ;  but  their  en- 
deavours were  of  no  avail,  and  in  November,  1633, 
aftei-  some  delays,  the  emigrants  set  sail.  It  is 
genemlly  stated  that  the  party  consisted  of  two 
hundred  gentlemen  belonging  to  good  Catholic 
families ;  but  Lord  Baltimore,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Sti*afford,  said  that  he  had  despatched  his 
two  brothel's,  nearly  twenty  other  gentlemen,  and 
tliree  hundred  labouring  men,  well  pi'ovided  in  all 
things.  Tlie  gentlemen  were  probably  Romanists ; 
but  Mr.  Neill  *  believes  that  the  labouring  men  were 
chiefly  Protestants,  though  for  this  conclusion  he 
does  not  give  his  authority.  The  colonists  arrived 
at  Point  Comfort,  Virginia,  on  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruaiy,  1634,  after  pursuing  a  cii'cuitous  route  by 
the  West  Indies.  Tliey  were  well  received  by 
Harv'cy,  the  then  Governor  of  Virginia,  but  did 
not  stay  long.  Sailing  up  the  Potomac  iii  their 
pinnace,  they  came  to  an  island,  to  which,  in  token 
that  they  claimed  it  alike  for  the  Christian  religion 
and  for  the  English  race,  they  gave  the  title  of  St. 
George's  Isle.  At  the  same  time,  they  planted  a 
cross.  Tlie  government  of  the  colony,  it  had  been 
aiTangcd,  was  to  be  conducted  by  Leonard  Calvert, 
assisted  by  Thomas  CornwaUis  and  Jerome  Hawley, 
both  of  whom  were  Protestants.  From  St.  George's 
Isle,  Calvert  ascended  the  stream  to  Pascatoway,  a 
few  miles  below  the  site  of  what  is  now  the  Federal 
capital  of  the  United  States.     Here  ho  conferred 
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with  Heniy  Fleet,  an  enterprising  navigator,  who, 
a  short  time  before,  had  made  a  minute  exploration 
of  the  Potomac  and  the  adjacent  country.  Under 
the  guidance  of  this  experienced  sailor,  Calvert 
descended  the  river  to  an  Indian  village  situated 
on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Lower  Potomac.  The 
ground  was  purchased  of  the  Indians — a  piece  of 
common  honesty  and  justice  not  always  practised  in 
colonial  affairs,  though  the  New  England  Puritans 
had  already  done  the  same ;  and  on  the  27th 
of  March  Calvert  took  possession  of  the  spot,  and 
named  it  St.  Mary.  Three  days  later,  the  adven- 
turers began  to  erect  a  stockade  and  storehouse,  and, 
shortly  afterwards,  Harvey  arrived  from  James 
Town  on  a  visit.  The  native  chiefs  exhibited  every 
token  of  amity.  They  joined  the  new-comere  in  the 
chase,  nnd  pointed  out  in  what  poi-tions  of  the  great 
forest  the  best  game  was  to  be  found;  while  the 
Indian  women  taught  the  wives  of  the  English  how 
to  make  bread  of  maize.  Harvey,  unlike  those 
whom  he  governed,  was  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  new  colony ;  and  for  awhile  the  settlers  of 
Maryland  were  fed  by  ^supplies  sent  to  them  from 
James  Town.  They  were  thus  spared  the  sufierings 
that  had  fallen  to  the  share  of  other  colonists,  and 
the  plantation  flourished  with  a  rapidity  which  sin- 
gvdarly  contrasted  with  the  slow  and  painful  growth 
of  Virginia. 

In  two  years  from  the  first  arrival  of  the  colo- 
nists, Lord  Baltimore  had  expended  upwards  ot 
£40,000  in  prosecution  of  the  undertaking.  In 
less  than  a  year,  a  popular  assembly  was  convened, 
and  one  of  the  subjects  it  had  to  consider  was  the 
claim  of  William  Clayborae  to  a  part  of  the  ten-i- 
tory which  the  King  had  made  over  to  Lord  Balti- 
more. Clay  borne  had  already  represented  to  the 
Council  of  Virginia  that  his  rights  were  being 
invaded  by  Leonard  Calvert,  and  the  Council  had 
replied  that  they  would  maintain  the  pri\Tileges  of 
the  colony  while  the  claims  of  Lord  Baltimore  were 
still  being  disputed  in  England.  In  the  result,  it 
was  decided  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Planta- 
tions that  the  King  was  entitled  to  confer  the  soil 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  Maryland  on  whomsoever  he 
pleased.  This  may  have  been  legal,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  said  that  there  was  any  law  at  all  in  a  matter 
resting  on  arbitraiy  power;  but  it  certainly  in- 
volved a  gi-eat  injustice  to  the  Virginians  in  general, 
and  to  Clayborne  in  particular.  At  the  dissolution 
of  the  London  Company,  the  Virginians  naturally 
relied  on  their  former  possessions  being  left  intact. 
Clayborne  had  received  a  Royal  licence  from  Charles, 
empowering  him  to  settle  in  the  territories  near 
Chesapeake  Bay,  which  he  was  the  first  to  discover. 
Furthermore,  the  Privy  Council  had  stated,  on  the 
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22nd  of  July,  1634,  that  it  was  not  intended  that 
the  interests  which  had  been  acquired  by  the 
Virginians,  when  the  colony  belonged  to  a  company, 
should  be  injured.  It  was  therefore  a  serious  hard- 
ship to  Clay  borne  when,  in  1639,  his  claims  were 
set  aside.  Previous  to  that  decision,  a  deplorable 
event  had  occurred.  In  the  spring  of  1635,  Clay- 
borne  sent  a  pinnace  to  trade  with  the  Indians 
near  his  plantation  at  Accomac,  which  was  within 
the  territory  claimed  by  Lord  Baltimore.  The 
vessel  was  seized.  Clayborne  despatched  another 
to  recover  the  first,  and  a  fight  occurred  between 
the  second  ship  and  one  belonging  to  the  Mary- 
landers.  Two  of  Clayborne's  men  were  killed,  and 
a  sailor  on  the  opposite  side  shared  the  same  fate. 
This  was  the  afiair  which  led  to  the  arrest  of 
Harvey,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  who  was  sus- 
pected of  acting  secretly  on  behalf  of  Leonard 
Calvert.  The  King's  decision  was  in  favour  of 
■  Harvey,  and  in  1636  he  returned  to  Virginia.  In 
the  discussions  preceding  this  judgment,  it  came 
out  that  public  mass  was  celebrated  in  Maryland, 
in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  England  and  of  the  charter 
of  the  province.  Such  a  result  might  have  been 
anticipated,  and  it  would  be  idle  and  ungenerous  to 
blame  the  Calverts  for  acting  as  they  did.  They 
of  course  desired  that  those  of  their  followers  who 
agreed  with  them  in  religion  should  have  the  benefit 
of  all  Catholic  observances,  and  they  hoped,  by 
these  alluring  ceremonials,  to  gain  converts  to  the 
Romish  creed.  Yet  their  proceedings  were  none 
the  less  illegal — ^none  the  less  a  violation  of  the 
charter  under  which  their  colony  was  formed. 

The  position  of  the  Calverts  towards  the  planta- 
tion is  not  very  clear.  Regarded  from  some  points 
of  view,  it  seems  to  be  that  of  far-sighted  and 
liberal  statesmen,  with  ideas  beyond  the  age  in 
which  they  lived  ;  but  a  consideration  of  the  whole 
body  of  facts  gives  an  impression  much  less  favour- 
able. It  has  been  shown  that  to  Maryland  was 
granted,  excepting  in  the  matter  of  religion,  an 
almost  entire  independence  of  the  mother-country. 
Lord  Baltimore  was  likewise  invested  with  the 
power  of  creating  a  colonial  aristocracy  on  the 
system  of  sub-infeudation.  It  seems  to  have  been 
his  design  to  erect  in  America  a  great  Roman 
Catholic  power,  with  a  territorial  nobility,  perhaps 
in  time  supporting  a  local  throne.  He  was  cer- 
tainly ambitious  and  grasping.  In  1637,  he  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Privy  Council, 
suggesting  a  way  of  advancing  the  King's  service 
in  Virginia.  This  proposition,  as  it  appears  from 
a  memorial  in  file,  was  to  increase  the  revenues 
from  Virginia  by  £8,000,  on  condition  that  he 
was  made  Governor  of  that  colony,  with  a  salary 


of  £2,000  a  year.*  The  proposal  was  not  agreed 
to ;  but  Jerome  Hawley,  one  of  the  Councillors  of 
Maryland,  had  already  been  appointed  by  the  King 
Treasurer  of  Virginia,  with  instructions  to  examine 
all  land-patents,  and  demand  thereupon  a  yearly 
rental  for  the  Crown.  This  post  he  held  while  re- 
taining his  former  connection  with  Maryland;  so 
that  Lord  Baltimore  had  now  two  of  his  own 
partisans  at  the  head  of  afiairs  in  Virginia. 

The  conduct  of  Leonard  Calvert  in  the  new 
settlement  was  equally  suspicious.  He  proposed  to 
a  thin  assembly  of  delegates,  in  January,  1638, 
that  the  laws  which  had  been  prepared  in  England 
by  his  brother,  Lord  Baltimore,  should  be  assented 
to  after  a  first  reading.  This,  however,  was  re- 
fused by  a  considerable  majority,  on  the  ground 
of  so  few  members  being  present.  After  an  ad- 
journment to  the  following  month,  the  delegates 
resolved  that  all  proposed  laws  should  be  read  three 
times  on  thi'ee  several  days  before  the  vote  should 
be  taken  ;  and  they  expressed  a  wish  that  all  bills 
might  emanate  from  a  committee  of  their  own 
choice.  The  Governor  was  visibly  annoyed  at  tliis 
spirit  of  independence.  He  protested  that  he 
would  be  accountable  to  no  man,  and  adjourned 
the  Assembly.  It  was  evidently  not  intended  by 
the  Calverts  that  the  government  of  the  colony 
should  be  on  a  popular  basis.  The  people,  how- 
ever, were  little  inclined  to  vote  simply  as  they 
were  told.  They  rejected  the  code  which  Leonard 
Calvert  submitted  to  them,  and  brought  forward 
another  instead.  He  in  his  turn  refused  to  accept 
what  the  Legislative  Body  proposed,  and  the  infant 
community  remained  for  some  time  without  a 
definite  system  of  laws.  In  a  subsequent  Assembly, 
held  in  1639,  the  representatives  of  the  people 
emphatically  asserted  their  rights.  While  acknow- 
ledging their  allegiance  to  the  English  Crown,  and 
fully  admitting  the  prerogatives  of  Lord  Baltimore, 
they  affirmed  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mary- 
land all  the  libei-ties  which  an  Englishman  could 
enjoy  at  home,  pronounced  in  favour  of  a  system 
of  representative  government,  and  claimed  for  the 
Assemblies  of  the  province  all  such  powers  as  might 
be  exercised  by  the  Commons  of  England.  The 
constitution  was  afterwards  formed  on  the  basis  of 
an  Upper  and  a  Lower  House,  the  members  of 
the  fii'st  of  which  were  called  by  special  writ, 
while  those  of  the  second  were  chosen  by  the 
hundreds. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  oath  taken  by  the  Governor 
of  Maryland  occurred  the  words :  "  I  will  not,  by 
myself  or  any  other,  directly  or  indirectly,  molest    y 
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any  person  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Chx-ist, 
for  or  in  respect  of  religion,"  Under  pi-otection 
of  tliis  promise,  not  merely  Roman  Catholics,  l>ut 
various  Protestant  dissenters  fi-om  the  Cliurcli  of 
England,  found  a  refuge  in  Maryland.  It  may 
seem  strange  that,  in  an  age  remarkable  for  in- 
tolerance, the  principle  of  toleration  should  have 
been  afl&rmed  and  carried  out  by  a  Papistical  iiiler ; 
but  the  reason  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  There 
is  nothing  unusual  in  Roman  Catholics  demanding 
libei-ty  of  conscience  when  they  themselves  suffer 
or  dread  persecution.  The  Calverts  were  glad  to 
build  up  in  the  wilderness  a  place  of  rest  for  the 
pei-secuted  of  their  own  faith,  and,  being  weak, 
numerically  and  in  all  resjwcts,  they  found  it 
convenient  to  extend  to  othei"s  the  freedom  they 
i-equii'ed  for  themselves. 

The  early  colonisei*s  of  Maryland  wei-e  for  the 
most  part  Protestants,  and  in  their  fa-st  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  they  expressed  adhesion  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  there 
were  some  Jesuit  priests  among  them,  and  these 
emissaries,  finding  that  they  could  do  little  with  the 
Indians,  who  exhibited  a  hostile  front,  turned  their 
attention  towards  the  Protestant  settlei-s,  and  made 
numerous  conversions.  The  matter  at  length 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  English  Parliament, 
and  on  the  1st  of  December,  1641,  the  House  of 
Commons  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  King  at 
Hampton  Court,  m  the  course  of  which  they  com- 
plained that  his  Majesty  had  permitted  another 
State  to  be  moulded  within  the  English  State — a 
}X)litical  organisation  "  indej^tendent  in  government, 
contrary  in  interest  and  affection,  secretly  corrupt- 
ing the  ignorant  or  negligent  professoi-s  of  religion, 
and  clearly  uniting  themselves  against  such."  In 
October  of  the  following  year,  Lord  Baltimore  wrote 
to  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  Maryland,  checking  their 
zeal,  and  reminding  them  that  they  must  conform 
to  the  laws  of  England.  The  receipt  of  this  com- 
munication greatly  depressed  the  spirits  of  Father 
White,  one  of  Lord  Baltimore's  priestly  agents  in 
the  propagation  of  the  faith.  With  sadness  of 
heart  he  wrote  in  his  journal:  —  "Occasion  of 
sufi'ei-ing  has  not  been  wanting  from  those  from 
whom  rather  it  was  proper  to  expect  aid  and  pro- 
tection, who,  too  intent  upon  theii-  own  affairs, 
have  not  feared  to  violate  the  immunities  of  the 
Church."  The  sorrow  and  gentle  indignation  of 
this  zealous  priest  Avere  certainly  not  at  all  un- 
natural, nor,  from  his  point  of  view,  in  the  slightest 
degree  blameable.  It  is  evident  that  Lord  Balti- 
more was  more  fearful  lest  his  property  should  be 
taken  from  him,  than  solicitous  for  the  advancement 
of  his  Church. 


During  the  civil  war  between  Charles  and  the 
Parliament,  disturbances  occurred  in  Maryland.  A 
party  in  favour  of  the  English  Roundheads  gained 
temporary  possession  of  the  Government,  and 
Leonard  Calvert  was  driven  into  exile.  While  the 
revolutionists  were  in  power,  they  ari-ested  Father 
White,  who  belonged  to  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  sent 
him  to  England,  where,  in  1645,  he  was  tried,  and 
found  guilty  of  teaching  doctrines  contrary  to  the 
statutes  of  the  realm.  Very  little  can  be  said  for 
the  republican  sympathisers  in  Maryland.  They 
appear  to  have  acted  with  violence  and  bitter 
partisanship,  and  the  majority  of  the  colonists  were 
doubtless  glad  when  the  more  easy  rule  of  Calvert 
was  restored.  This  gentleman  died  in  1647,  very 
shortly  after  his  resumption  of  power;  and  in  1648 
Lord  Baltimore,  who  found  it  politic  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  anti-Papal  party,  now  triumphant 
in  England,  placed  a  Protestant  and  Parliamentarian, 
named  William  Stone,  of  Virginia,  in  the  position 
of  Governor  of  Maryland.  Between  two  and  three 
years  before,  the  Committee  on  Plantations  in  the 
House  of  Lords  had  reported  that  it  would  be  very 
proper  that  the  government  of  Maryland  should  be 
settled  in  Protestant  hands  by  order  of  Parliament. 
This  feeling  doubtless  increased  in  force  in  subse- 
quent years,  and  Baltimore  probably  thought  it 
advisable  to  anticipate  the  action  of  the  State.  In 
1649,  the  celebi'ated  ordinance  of  toleration  was 
sent  out  to  the  colony  by  its  proprietor ;  but  this 
act  also  had  been  anticipated,  two  years  before,  by 
a  law  of  a  similar  nature  passed  by  the  English 
House  of  Commons. 

The  document  transmitted  to  Maiyland  by  Lord 
Baltimore  was  remarkable  as  much  for  what  it 
forbade  as  for  what  it  allowed.  It  provided  that 
any  one  who  denied  the  Trinity  should  be  punished 
with  death  and  confiscation  of  goods.  It  declared 
that  Sabbath-breakers,  and  those  who  profaned  the 
Lord's  Day  by  frequent  swearing,  drunkenness,  or 
uncivil  and  disorderly  recreations,  should  be  fined, 
and  for  the  third  offence  publicly  whipped.  And 
it  prohibited  the  use  of  any  reproachful  words  con- 
cerning the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Apostles,  or  the 
Evangelists,  and  the  calling  of  any  one  in  a  reproach- 
ful way  heretic,  schismatic,  idolater,  Presbyterian, 
Independent,  Popish  Priest,  Jesuit,  Jesuited  Priest, 
Lutlieran,  Anabaptist,  Brownist,  Antinomian, 
Barrowist,  Roundhead,  Separatist,  or  any  other 
name  of  an  insulting  character.  Some  of  these 
provisions  were  unexceptionally  good ;  but  to  make 
denial  of  the  Trinity  a  capital  offence  was  a  singular 
feature  in  an  ordinance  of  toleration.  The  pi-inciples 
thiis  set  forth  were  adopted  by  the  Maryland 
Assembly  in  a  statute,  the  preamble  to  wliich  stated 
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that  *'  tlie  enforcing  of  tlie  conscience  in  matters  of 
religion  hath  frequently  fallen  out  to  be  of  dangerous 
consequence  in  those  commonwealths  where  it  hath 
been  practised."  Therefore,  "for  the  more  quiet 
and  peaceable  government "  of  the  province  of  Mary- 
land, "  and  the  better  to  preserve  mutual  love  and 
amity  among  the  inhabitants,"  libei-ty  of  conscience 
was  ensured  to  all  persons  professing  to  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ.  This  was  much ;  but  it  was  far  from 
being  a  complete  assertion  of  the  gi'eat  pi'inciple  of 
iniellectual  freedom.  The  rights  of  conscience  were 
extended  only  to  Christians,  and  not  even  to  all  of 
those,  since  the  clause  against  denying  the  Ti'inity 
would,  if  strictly  interpreted,  have  handed  over  to 
the  executioner  all  who  followed  Unitarian  views. 
Persons  not  professing  Christianity  were  still  more 
likely  to  suffer.  A  Jew  would  have  had  no  title 
to  practise  liis  religion  in  Maryland  under  the 
Act  of  Toleration.  A  Theist  or  an  Atheist  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  Servetus  or  Giordano 
Bruno. 

Religious  toleration  is  a  principle  which  cannot 
be  expected  to  gi-ow  to  full  maturity  at  once ;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  a  good  deal  was  secured 
by  the  Maryland  ordinance.  Members  of  the 
Church  of  England  excluded  from  Massachusetts, 
and  Puritans  expelled  from  Vii-ginia,  alike  found 
refuge  in  this  intermediate  province.  Yet  to  this 
state  of  things  there  were  very  considerable  and 
serious  exceptions.  The  Quakers  were  persecuted 
in  Maryland  as  badly  as  in  Virginia  and  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1658,  Josiah  Coale  and  Thomas 
Thui'ston,  preachers  belonging  to  that  body,  were 
treated  by  the  Maryland  authorities  with  great 
severity,  and  compelled  to  flee  the  country.  They 
made  their  way  to  the  north,  and  lived  for  some 
time  in  the  forests  on  berries  and  chestnuts,  re- 
ceiving, as  they  afterwards  declared,  more  kindness 
and  mercy  from  the  heathen  savages  of  the  wilder- 
ness than  from  their  fellow  Christians.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  colony  prospered  and  was 
happy,  and  the  Assembly  placed  upon  its  records 
an  expression  of  gi-atitude  to  Lord  Baltimore, 
that  posterity  might  know  what  he  had  done  for 
the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  infant  State. 
But  this  did  not  prevent  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  from  asserting  its  authority  over 
the  settlement.  The  Commissioners  who,  in 
1651,  were  appointed  to  conduct  negotiations  with 
the  colonies,  and  amongst  whom  was  Clayborne, 
confirmed  Stone  in  his  place  as  Governor  of  Mary- 
land, on  his  promising  submission  to  the  Parlia- 
ment.     Lord   Baltimore  afterwards  wrote  to  the 


English  Government,  deprecating  any  reuniting  of 
Maryland  to  Virginia,  and  contrasting  the  Royalist 
tendencies  of  the  latter  plantation  with  the  readi- 
ness of  Maryland  and  New  England  to  obey  the 
C!ommonwealth.  Considering  that  this  nobleman 
owed  his  American  possessions  to  Charles  I.,  his 
eagerness  to  stand  well  with  that  monarch's  deadly 
enemies  was  not  very  creditable.  Nor  was  the 
alleged  fact  sti-ictly  true.  A  great  deal  of  disaffec- 
tion existed  in  Maryland,  and  Governor  Stone, 
under  insti-uctions  from  Lord  Baltimore,  issued  an 
order  that  no  persons  should  hold  lands  who  did  not 
take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  proprietor.  In  other 
respects.  Stone  exhibited  a  spirit  of  insubordination 
to  the  home  authorities,  and,  after  the  proclamation 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  as  Protector,  at  the  close  of 
1653,  endeavoured  to  set  up  an  independent  Govern- 
ment in  the  interests  of  Baltimore.  A  state  of  civil 
war  ensued ;  severe  fighting  took  place ;  and  finally 
the  popular  party  prevailed.  It  is  painful  to  be 
obliged  to  add  that  the  Puritans,  when  they 
had  gained  the  upper  hand,  persecuted  and  dis- 
franchised the  Romanists ;  but  it  should  not  l^e 
forgotten  that  Cromwell  disapproved  of  the  deci'ee 
by  which  this  intolerance  was  enforced.  A  disturbed 
state  of  affairs  continued  for  some  time.  Lord 
Baltimore  commissioned  one  Josias  Fendall  to  act 
as  his  representative ;  and  a  part  of  the  colony  gave 
its  allegiance  to  him,  while  another  remained  tnie 
to  the  Commonwealth  men.  On  the  accession  of 
Charles  II.,  in  1660,  the  representatives  of  Mary- 
land met  in  a  private  house,  voted  themselves  a 
lawful  assembly,  without  dependence  on  any  other 
power  in  the  province,  and  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  rights  of  the  body  claiming  to  be  an  Upper 
House.  Their  next  act  was  to  make  it  felony  to 
disturb  the  order  which  they  had  established  ;  and 
in  a  little  while  the  authority  of  the  King  was  re- 
cognised, and  peace  returned  to  the  colony. 

The  second  Lord  Baltimore  died  on  the  19th  of 
November,  1675,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  was  in 
some  respects  a  man  of  liberal  ideas  for  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  yet  nothing  was  stronger  in  him 
than  a  regard  for  his  own  interests.  His  allegiance 
shifted  from  one  side  to  the  other  with  the  airy 
facility  of  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  or  of  Dryden  and 
Waller  in  their  poetic  eulogies;  and  if  he  loved 
toleration  much,  he  loved  his  revenues  more.  The 
last  we  hear  of  him  previous  to  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  is  in  connection  with  an  order  of  tlio 
Council  of  State  directing  his  arrest,  and  that  of 
his  associates,  on  a  charge  of  coining  and  exportmg 
large  sums  of  money. 
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(From  "  Advm-tisements  for  theunexperienced  Planters  of  New  England  or  anywhere.") 


CHAPTER  X. 

Projects  of  the  riymoutli  Company  for  colonising  North  Virginia— Failures  and  Disappointments — Survey  of  tho  Country  by 
Captain  Jolin  Smith— The  Territory  re-designated  New  England — Labours,  Sacrifices,  and  Death  of  Smith — Granting 
of  a  New  Patent  by  King  James — The  Puritans — Their  Origin  to  be  found  in  the  Defective  Character  of  the  Reformation 
— Principles  of  the  extreme  Protestant  Party — Inclination  of  Queen  Elizabeth  towards  a  Romanising  Policy — The  Acts  of 
Supremacy  and  Uniformity— The  Court  of  High  Commission  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs— Formation  of  Dissenting  Bodies — 
The  Brownists— Tyrannical  Act  against  Nonconformity  in  Religion — Spread  of  Puritanism — Persecution  of  the  Dissenters 
by  James  I. — Colony  of  English  Puritans  settled  at  Ley  den,  in  Holland — General  Character  of  the  Nonconformists  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century — Desire  of  the  Leyden  Puritans  to  settle  in  America — Parting  Words  of  Pastor  Robinson — 
Sailing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  the  Mayflower. 


As  Virginia  was  the  result  of  a  Church  of  England 
movement,  and  Maryland  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
Roman  Catholics  to  secure  to  themselves  a  ten-itory 
in  which  they  might  be  free  to  practise  the  rites  of 
their  religion,  so  were  the  New  England  States  the 
children  of  Protestant  Dissent.     The  advancement 


of  religious  nonconformity,  however,  formed  no 
portion  of  the  original  design  as  regarded  those 
colonies.  In  the  jfirst  instance,  nothing  more  was 
intended  than  the  foundation  of  a  new  settlement, 
and  the  prosecution  of  a  lucrative  trade :  the  in- 
fusion of  a  Puritan  element  into  the  undertaking 
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was  a  consequence  of  after  events.     The  grant  of  nation  of  Virginia,  and  the  two  portions  were  at  first 

lands  in  America  made  by  James  I.  in  1606  was  distinguished  in  name  by  their  geographical  posi- 

shared  between  two  companies.     The  southern  half  tions.     To  the  exertions  of  Sir  John  Popham  (Chief 
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New  England 

(Jlu    moil  remanjucabL  parts  tlius  luuiud        (^^         j)^, 
«V          by  iht  hi^h  and  miqht\  T'liiue    Ot'i/ff.tS .       '       J\ 
If  nme  'Rtnq  ef  onat  iriUmt^      — ,       A  V 
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was  that  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  colonised  by  Justice  of  England),  and  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 

the  London  Company ;  the  northern  division  fell  to  the  earliest  attempts  at  colonising  North  Virginia 

the  lot  of  various  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  West  were  due.     Gorges  had  taken  into  his  house  three 

of  England,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Plymouth.  Indians  who    had    been   brought  from    America, 

The  whole  country  at  that  time  went  by  the  desig-  and  from  whom  (after  he  had  instructed  them  in 
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the  English  language)  he  received  such  glowing 
accounts  of  their  native  land  that  he  resolved  to 
turn  Ids  thoughts  in  that  direction.  The  first  vessel 
fitted  out  by  the  western  adventurers  left  England  in 
1606,  but  was  seized  by  the  Spaniards,  who  claimed 
an  exclusive  right  of  navigation  in  the  seas  of  the 
New  World  —  a  preposterous  claim,  capriciously 
advanced,  and  in  this  instance  enforced  with  the 
violence  of  a  free-booter.  Another  vessel,  despatched 
about  the  same  time,  was  more  foi'tunate,  and  the 
A'oyagers,  on  their  return,  gave  such  satisfactory 
reports  of  the  country  that  many  persons  were 
induced  to  join  the  undertaking.  Three  more  ships 
were  sent  in  1607,  and  it  is  said  that  the  emigrants 
included  some  convicts  taken  out  of  the  prisons. 
The  party  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sagadahoc, 
or  Kennebec,  in  the  present  State  of  Maine,  and  set 
to  work  building  cabins,  storehouses,  and  rude  for- 
tifications. The  attempt,  however,  was  doomed  to 
failure,  like  so  many  other  endeavours  in  the  vray 
of  colonisation.  Winter  set  in ;  the  weather  was 
ten'ibly  inclement ;  various  misfortunes  befel  the 
little  community;  and  in  the  early  part  of  1608 
they  detennined  to  abandon  the  spot.  It  was  con- 
sidered that  this  desertion  evinced  a  cowardly  and 
contemptible  spirit ;  and  the  feeling  of  mortification 
increased  when  it  became  known  that  the  French 
had  about  the  same  time  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  colony  in  a  still  more  northern  locality,  near 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Quebec. 

No  further  attempts  at  colonisation  were  made 
for  about  six  years,  though  English  vessels  visited 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts  for  traflic  with  the 
Indians,  and  once,  if  not  ofbener,  wintered  in  the 
desert,  Oir  John  Popham  was  now  dead,  but  his 
son.  Sir  Francis  Popham,  showed  great  interest  in 
the  enterprise,  and,  though  it  was  considered  by 
many  that  the  country  was  too  cold  to  be  inhabited 
by  Englishmen,  he  continued  to  send  out  vessels, 
but  found  all  fruitless.  Gorges,  too,  clung  to  the 
liope  of  efiecting  something,  but  was  doomed  to 
frequent  disappointment.  The  man  wlio  gave  a 
fresh  impulse  to  North  Virginian  enterprise  was 
(.■aptain  John  Smith.  In  1614,  after  an  absence 
from  America  of  five  yeai-s,  he  stai-ted  for  the  west 
in  command  of  two  ships,  fitted  out  by  four  London 
merchants  and  himself.  It  was  not  proposed  to 
make  a  settlement  at  that  time ;  but  Smith,  while 
the  mei-chants  were  effecting  their  exchanges,  exa- 
mined the  shores  from  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod,  and 
])repared  a  map  of  the  coast.  On  returning  home,  he 
had  an  interview  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  (after- 
wards Charles  I.),  and  obtained  his  sanction  for 
calling  the  country  New  England,  and  changing  the 
native  names  of  places  into  such  English  designar 


tions  as  Boston,  Plymouth,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Fal- 
mouth, Bristol,  Hull,  &c.  ;  though,  of  these  names, 
only  Plymouth  is  still  attached  to  the  locality  Avith 
which  Smith  associated  it.  Early  in  the  follov,dng 
year,  this  energetic  explorer  made  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  colony,  but  was  driven  back  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  weather.  In  June,  1 615,  he  again  sailed 
on  the  same  enterprise  ;  but  his  crew  proved  muti- 
nous, and  he  at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of  French 
pirates,  from  whose  custody  he  ultimately  escaped 
on  a  dark  night  in  an  open  boat,  which  di'ifted 
towards  the  French  coast.  Returniag  to  England, 
he  exerted  liimself  to  create  amongst  the  gentry 
and  merchants  of  the  western  counties  a  feeling  of 
interest  in  the  prospects  of  American  colonisation. 
In  this  he  succeeded  so  well  that  vast  plans  began 
to  be  entertained,  and  Smith  was  appointed  Admiral 
of  New  England  for  life.  He  does  not  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  done  much  after  this  date  in  the  pro- 
motion of  American  colonisation;  and  in  1623,  in 
"a  brief  relation"  written  by  him  to  the  Royal 
Commissioners  for  the  reformation  of  Virginia,  we 
find  him  complaining  that  Ids  undertakings  in  the 
New  World  had  been,  pecuniarily,  a  failure.  Having, 
he  states,  warned  all  persons  concerned  of  the 
disasters  that  would  overtake  the  plantations  if 
they  were  not  better  governed,  and  finding  his 
advice  disregarded,  he  had  abandoned  colonial  en- 
terprise, rather  than  risk  more  money  on  such 
uncertain  issues,  as  he  had  already  spent  about  a 
thousand  pounds  on  Virginia  and  New  England. 
"  In  neither  of  those  two  countries,"  he  adds,  "  have 
I  one  foot  of  land,  nor  the  very  house  I  budded, 
nor  the  ground  I  digged  with  my  own  hands,  nor 
ever  any  content  or  satistaction.at  all,  though  I  see 
ordinarily  those  two  countries  shared  before  me  by 
them  that  neither  have  them  nor  know  them  but 
by  my  descriptions."  Smith  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  a  somewhat  quarrelsome  disposition,  with 
a  high  opinion  of  his  own  powers ;  but  he  is  un- 
doubtedly the  chief  hero  of  early  Anglo-American 
adventure.  He  died  June  21st,  1631,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  SepiJchre,  London. 

The  designs  of  the  Plymouth  Company  were 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  London  Association, 
which  dreaded  a  rival.  Nevertheless,  King  James, 
in  the  year  1620,  granted  to  the  former  body  a 
new  patent,  with  enlarged  powers.  The  adven- 
turers were  forty  in  number,  and  included  members 
of  the  Royal  household  and  of  the  Government,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  most  influential  of  the  nobdity. 
The  territory  conferred  upon  this  Company  ex- 
tended in  breadth  from  the  fortieth  to  the  forty- 
eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  in  length  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the    Pacific;   comprising,  as  Mr. 
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Bancroft  explains  it,  nearly  all  that  portion  of  the 
continent  which  is  now  known  as  British  America, 
all  New  England  and  New  York  (according  to  the 
modem  divisions  and  designations),  half  of  New 
Jersey,  very  nearly  all  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
whole  of  the  country  to  the  west  of  those  States  : 
a  domain  of  more  than  a  million  square  miles, 
capable  of  siijiporting  far  more  than  two  hundred 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Tliis  enormous  region 
was  miade  over  to  the  patentees  as  an  absolute 
property,  and  the  Company  was  invested  with 
unlimited  jurisdiction,  with  the  sole  powers  of 
legislation,  and  with  the  right  of  appointing  all 
officers,  and  of  settling  all  forms  of  government. 
The  land  and  its  adjacent  islands,  the  livers,  the 
harbours,  the  mines,  and  the  fisheries  were  be- 
stowec-  without  reservation  on  the  proprietors. 
The  rights  of  traffic,  navigation,  and  colonising 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Plymouth  Council ;  and 
the  emigrants  were  to  be  governed,  without  any 
voice  of  their  own,  by  the  corpoi-ation  in  England.* 
The  provisions  of  this  patent  were  afterwards 
further  enforced  by  a  Royal  proclamation  ;  but  the 
validity  of  the  grant  was  questioned  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  French  asserted  their  o"svn 
right  to  a  portion  of  the  lands  thus  bestowed  by 
the  British  monarch.  Neither  circumstance,  how- 
ever, influenced  the  event.  The  English  colonisa- 
tion of  North  America  was  destined  to  succeed,  and 
to  jiroduce  results  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
human  race.  But  the  real  colonisation  of  the  New 
England  States  was  reserved  for  the  despised  and 
persecuted  sect  of  the  Puritans. 

No  religious  body  has  had  a  greater  influence  on 
modern  English  history  than  that  to  which  (though 
by  way  of  nickname,  given  by  its  enemies)  the 
term  Puritan  was  applied,  from  its  members  pro- 
fessing to  restore  the  pure  doctiines  of  Christianity. 
It  was  the  child  of  the  Reformation,  though  a  cliild 
not  bom  until  some  years  after  the  Protestant 
movement  had  begun.  The  last  thing  which 
Hemy  VIII.  desired  to  establish  was  liberty  of 
conscience ;  and  some  of  the  greatest  leaders  of  the 
revolt  against  Rome  were  far  from  recognising  in 
its  fulness  the  freedom  of  the  intellect  from  clerical 
dictation.  The  Church  of  England  took  the  place 
of  the  Church  of  Italy,  Men  Avere  still  to  obey  their 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters.  The  King  was  to  be 
the  motive  force  of  the  ecclesiastical  body,  as  the 
Pope  had  been  before  ;  very  little  was  to  be  altered 
in  point  of  dogma ;  and  all  matters  of  belief  were 
to  be  humbly  received  by  the  laity,  as  principles 
"which  it  was  beyond  theii-  competence  to  estimate 

'•'•  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I.,  chap.  8. 


or  judge.  But,  the  emancipation  of  the  European 
mind  having  once  commenced,  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  any  sovereign  on  earth  to  set  bounds  to 
its  action,  or  measure  the  strength  of  its  ever- 
increasing  impulse.  The  distinctly  Protestant 
character  of  the  Church  of  England  was  de- 
veloped under  Edward  YI.  to  an  extent  which 
would  have  angered  or  alarmed  the  youthful 
monarch's  father.  A  Calvinistical  party  arose,  and 
the  mere  denial  of  Pontifical  supremacy  was  held 
to  be  insufficient.  The  followers  of  Cranmer  wero 
in  favour  of  retaining  some  of  the  old  doctrines  and 
several  of  the  old  observances  of  Rome ;  but  a 
sterner  and  more  vehement  set  of  thinkei-s  in- 
sisted on  tearing  ofi"  from  the  new  Church  every 
rag  of  Papacy.  These  were  the  first  Puritans — a 
body  within  the  Established  Church,  yet  dissenting 
from  much  which  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Anglican 
community  thought  desirable,  or  at  least  expedient. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  extreme  reformers,  nothing 
should  be  admitted  which  could  not  be  justified  by 
the  Bible.  Everything  which  could  only  appeal  to 
tradition  for  its  warrant  was  valueless,  or  even 
pernicious.  They  denied  the  apostolic  succession 
of  bishops ;  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  supre- 
macy of  the  King  in  matters  of  faith — in  this 
respect  agreeing  with  the  Catholics,  though  for  very 
different  reasons;  they  asserted  that  all  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  were  equal,  and  that  none  jjossessed 
any  authority  which  was  not  immediately  derivable 
from  the  Scriptures.  Wherever  any  number  of 
Christians,  however  small,  assembled  for  religious 
exercises,  there,  they  contended,  a  perfect  church 
existed,  and  the  community  so  formed  might  right- 
fully proceed  to  appoint  its  own  ministei's  and 
fi-ame  its  own  rules  of  government,  without  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  either  ecclesiastical  or 
lay  authorities.  In  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  they 
quarrelled  with  external  observances  which  to 
others  seemed  indifferent  or  trivial.  The  wearing 
of  a  sui'plice  and  a  square  cap  was  Popish,  and  was 
denounced  with  almost  as  much  acrimony  as  the 
woi*ship  of  images  or  the  granting  of  absolution. 
Hooj^er  was  the  head  of  this  party,  and  such  was 
his  objection  to  the  episcopal  dress  that,  when 
appointed  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  he  for  a  long  Avhiie 
refused  to  wear  it,  and  suffered  imprisonment  for 
some  months  rather  than  yield. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  Papist,  Mary,  both  parties 
in  the  Chui'ch  of  England  suffered  equally:  Cranmer 
and  Hooper  were  alike  burnt  at  the  stake  as  heretics 
in  the  eyes  of  Rome.  Elizabeth,  when  she  restored 
Protestantism,  favoured  those  of  the  reformer  who 
had  most  affinity  with  the  old  faith  of  western 
Christendom ;  and  the  Puritanical  section  (many  of 
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-whom,  in  the  preceding  reign,  had  sought  refuge  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands,  where 
the  most  pronounced  forms  of  Protestantism  pre- 
Tailed)  became  more  confirmed  in  their  opposition 
to  the  views  of  sacerdotalism.  Early  in  1559,  a  few 
months  after  the  accession  of  the  Queen,  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Crown  in  matters  of  religion  was  again 
established  by  law,  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
passed,  in  the  vain  hope  of  preventing  dissensions. 
This  act  forbade,  under  severe  penalties,  the  per- 
formance of  divine  worship  except  as  prescribed 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  empowered 
the  Queen  and  her  Commissioners  to  ordain  and 
publish  such  further  ceremonies  and  rights  as  might 
be  considered  decent  and  edifying.  By  a  clause  in 
the  Supremacy  Act,  a  tribunal  was  established, 
called  the  Court  of  High  Commission  for  Eccle- 
siastical Aifairs ;  and  to  this  court  were  confided 
powers  as  arbitrary  as  those  of  the  dreaded 
Star  Chamber.  The  Commissioners  (consisting 
partly  of  laymen  and  partly  of  ecclesiastics)  were 
directed  to  visit,  reform,  redress,  ox'der,  correct, 
and  amend  all  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  abuses, 
offences,  contempts,  and  enormities  whatsoever, 
which  by  any  ecclesiastical  authority  might  be 
lawfully  ordered  or  corrected.  Any  three  out  of 
the  forty -four  Commissioners  formed  a  quorum,  and 
from  their  decisions  there  was  no  appeal.  They 
proceeded,  not  by  the  statute  law  of  the  realm,  but 
by  the  canon  law.  They  were  authorised  to  con- 
duct their  inquiries  by  "  all  means  and  ways  which 
they  could  devise."  They  might  act,  not  merely 
on  sworn  information  and  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses, but  on  rumour  and  suspicion.  They  could 
bring  a  suspected  person  before  them,  administer  to 
him  an  oath,  and  compel  him  to  criminate  himself, 
on  pain  of  being  sent  to  prison  if  he  refused  to 
swear.  They  were  permitted  to  use  the  rack  and 
other  forms  of  torture ;  indeed,  their  power  was 
so  great  that  it  was  said  to  exceed  that  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  itself. 

It  was  not  until  1565  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
began  to  be  ligidly  enforced ;  and  it  then  became 
apparent  that  the  Church  was  split  into  two  wholly 
ii-reconcilable  sections.  In  1567,  about  thirty 
ministers  of  London  refused  submission  to  the  Act ; 
a  separate  congregation  was  set  on  foot,  and  from  that 
hour  Nonconformity  commenced.  The  persecution  of 
Protestants  by  Protestants  began  at  the  same  time. 
Many  of  the  Puritan  clergy  were  deprived  of  their 
benefices,  imprisoned,  and  fined.  The  Court  of 
High  Commission  exercised  its  exceptional  powers 
with  vigour,  and  the  Queen  amply  fulfilled  her 
promise  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  she 
would  suffer  no  man  to  diverge  either  to  the  left 


hand  or  the  right.  But  the  breach  between  the 
High  and  Low  Church  parties  was  widened  by  the 
very  efforts  to  close  it  up. 

As  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  advanced,  the  noncon- 
forming  bodies  gathered  strength.  At  first,  the 
more  moderate  of  the  Puritans  desired  rather  to 
reform  than  to  destroy  or  even  leave  the  established 
communion ;  but  the  violent  section,  headed  by 
one  Robert  Brown,  denounced  the  Church  of 
England  as  corrupt  in  its  very  nature,  and  fit  only 
to  be  rooted  out.  So  severe  was  the  persecution 
of  this  sectary's  followers  that  two  men  were 
hanged  for  distributing  a  tract  by  him.  Brown 
was  a  fanatic  of  the  purest  water,  as  well  as  a 
man  of  domineering  and  irritable  temper.  After 
ofiiciating  for  some  time  as  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  he  seceded,  about  1571,  on 
the  question  of  uniformity,  and  established  the 
Independent  body.  Some  ten  yeai*s  later,  at  the 
head  of  fifty  or  sixty  others,  he  settled  at  Middel- 
burg,  in  Zealand,  but  in  three  months  quai-relled 
with  his  associates,  and  went  to  Scotland.  There, 
owing  to  the  arrogance  of  his  disposition,  he  again 
got  into  trouble,  and  returned  to  England,  where  he 
was  excommunicated.  In  1589  he  rejoined  the 
Church,  and  remained  in  its  ministry  to  the  end  of 
a  long  life.  But  the  Nonconformist  movement,  of 
which  he  had  been  one  of  the  chief  agents,  con- 
tinued to  increase.  Puritanism  more  and  more 
detached  itself  from  the  Church,  and  assumed  a  dis- 
tinct position,  or  rather  many  distinct  positions,  for 
the  sects  were  numerous.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
State,  in  alliance  with  the  Church,  persecuted  the  ob- 
stinate Dissenters  with  an  equally  obstinate  crvielty. 
In  1593,  Parliament  passed  an  Act  declaring  that 
all  persons  above  sixteen  years  of  age  who  should 
absent  themselves  for  one  month  from  the  parish 
chvurch  should  first  be  fined  and  imprisoned,  and 
afterwards,  in  case  of  continued  disobedience,  be 
banished  the  kingdom,  their  return  to  which  with- 
out a  licence  entailed  on  them  the  death  of  felons. 
This  atrocious  statute  was  levelled  equally  against 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Nonconformists.  It 
was  dictated  by  the  absurd  belief  that  the  religious 
ideas  of  men  can  be  arbitrarily  forced  into  a  pre- 
determined channel;  that  that  which  depends  on 
sentiment,  conviction,  and  conscience  (all  of  which 
are  antecedent  to  authority,  and  in  fact  create  what 
they  afterwards  obey)  can  be  manufactured  by  Act 
of  Parliament ;  that  faith  can  be  made  by  law,  or, 
at  the  least,  uniformity  be  enforced  by  terror.  The 
only  logical  ground  of  opposition  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  the  religious  freedom  of  the  individual ; 
yet  Elizabeth  and  her  counsellors  preferred  to  take 
their   stand   on   the   principle   of  infallibility,   in 
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regard  to  which  they  were  poor  rivals  to  the 
smcient  and  liistoric  Church  which  issues  its  edicts 
from  the  Vatican. 

Puritanism  was  rather  strengthened  than  checked 
by  the  ferocity  of  the  Queen's  attempts  to  trample 
it  out.  Many  of  the  Nonconformists  took  refuge 
at  Amsterdam,  but  others  remained  in  England, 
and  spread  their  principles  widely  amongst  the 
humbler  orders.  Two  were  hanged  at  Tyburn, 
under  the  detestable  law  of  1593;  but  the  Puritans 
were  not  intimidated.  Elizabeth  afterwards  re- 
gretted that  she  had  permitted  these  executions ; 
yet,  in  acting  as  she  did,  she  was  merely  caxTying 
out  a  principle  which  she  had  long  before  laid 
down.  In  a  speech  delivered  by  her  at  the  close 
of  Pai-liament  in  the  year  1585,  she  alluded  to 
the  schisms  and  heretical  eri-ors  which  had  crept 
into  the  Church,  and  told  the  clergy  that  she  would 
depose  them  if  they  looked  not  well  to  their 
charges  ;  adding,  "I  see  many  overbold  with  God 
Almighty,  making  too  many  subtle  scannings  of  his 
blessed  will.  The  presumption  is  so  gi-eat  that  I 
may  not  suffer  it."  It  was  a  hopeless  struggle,  and, 
in  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  Elizabeth  to  some 
extent  relaxed  the  rigour  of  her  policy.  During 
the  whole  of  her  reign,  Puritanism,  though  subjected 
to  fierce  persecution,  was  an  important  power  in 
the  Church  and  in  the  nation.  At  the  first  con- 
vocation of  the  English  clergy,  held  in  1561,  a 
motion  to  do  away  ^vith  the  ceremonies  to  which 
the  extreme  reformers  objected  was  defeated  by  a 
bai*e  majority  of  one.  The  Puritans  were  largely 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  in  the 
poorer  classes  of  society  theii-  teaching  was  gene- 
rally received  and  fondly  cherished ;  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  told  his  fellow-membei-s  in  1580  that  he 
believed  the  Brownists  alone  numbered  nearly 
twenty  thousand.  When  Elizabeth  died,  in  1603, 
the  whole  Nonconformist  body  must  have  reckoned 
many  more.  The  Puritans  themselves,  as  early  as 
1585,  spoke  of  being  a  hundred  thousand  strong; 
but  this  may  have  been  an  exaggei-ation. 

It  was  hoped  by  the  Dissenters  that  the  rule  of 
James  would  be  more  favourable  to  them  than  that 
of  Elizabeth  had  been  ;  but  the  event  soon  showed 
they  were  mistaken.  The  King,  it  is  tiiie,  had 
been  brought  up  as  a  Calvinist  in  a  CahTiiistical 
countiy;  but  on  removing  to  England  he  foimd  the 
High  Church  party  so  favourable  to  his  kingly 
pretensions  that  he  supported  their  views,  and 
sharply  discouraged  all  forms  of  dissent.  In  answer 
to  a  jietition  from  the  Puritans  for  a  redress  of 
ecclesiastical  gi'ievances,  he  appointed  a  confei'ence 
at  Hampton  Court,  being  probably  glad  of  an 
opportunity  for  displaying  those  powers  as  a  contro- 


versialist on  which  he  gi*eatly  prided  himself.  The 
conference  took  place  on  the  14th,  16th  and  18th  of 
January,  1604.  It  is  ill  arguing  with  a  sovei-eign, 
who  can  at  any  moment  silence  an  awkward 
opponent  by  the  voice  of  authority.  James 
asserted  his  pretensions  after  as  lofty  a  fashion  as 
Heniy  YIII.  or  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  vowed  that 
he  would  have  but  "  one  doctrine,  one  discipKne, 
one  religion,  in  substance  and  in  ceremony."  He 
denied  the  Puritans  the  right  of  occasional  assembly 
and  the  liberty  of  free  discussions,  and  he  plainly 
told  them  that  he  would  make  them  conform,  or 
harry  them  out  of  the  land,  or  else  worse ;  which, 
in  a  spirit  of  vulgar  jesting,  he  afterwards  explained 
by  the  words — "only  hang  them;  that's  all."* 
Further  conference  led  to  no  better  result,  and  the 
Puritans  must  have  left  with  the  darkest  fore- 
bodings. The  clergy  complimented  the  Eaiig  on 
his  marvellous  learning,  penetration,  and  skill, 
and  the  King  glowed  with  self-congratulation  and 
vanity.  He  perhaps  recollected  that  Knox  had 
been  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  his  mothei',  and 
rejoiced  that  he  had  ridden  so  roughly  over  those 
who  held  the  theological  opinions  of  that  reformer. 
James  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  persecuted 
the  Puritans  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  at 
the  same  time  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  Romanists.  In  his  speech  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1604, 
he  said  : — "  I  acknowledge  the  Roman  Church  to 
be  our  mother  Church,  although  defiled  with  some 
infirmities  and  cormptions,  as  the  Jews  were  when 
they  cx-ucified  Chiist."  He  spoke  of  ameliorating 
the  laws  against  the  Catholics,  and  expressed  a 
wish  to  meet  them  half  way,  and  to  effect  a  general 
Clu-istian  union,  which  he  thought  might  be  done, 
if  the  Papists  would  lay  aside  their  claim  to 
Pontifical  supremacy,  and  cleanse  their  communion 
of  such  errors  as  had  arisen  in  the  course  of  time. 
In  the  same  speech  he  alluded  to  the  Puritans  as 
"a  sect  rather  than  a  religion" — a  body  "unable 
to  be  suffered  in  any  well-governed  commonvrealth;" 
so  that  his  friendliness  towards  the  Catholics  pro- 
ceeded from  no  general  love  of  toleration  (though 
he  disavowed  any  desii'e  to  restrict  the  minds  of 
his  people  to  his  own  private  oj^inions),  but  i-ather 
from  a  hatred  of  those  principles  of  individual 
freedom  in  matters  of  religion  which  the  Noncon- 
formists favoured.  Speaking  to  the  same  effect  in 
the  following  session  of  Pariiament,  immediately 
after  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  he  still 

*  Such  is  the  account  given  in  Barlow's  "Sum  and  Substance 
of  the  Conference  at  Hampton  Court,"  cited  in  his  History  by 
Mr.  Bancroft,  who  refers  to  another  report  stiU  more  disgrace- 
ful to  James. 
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gave  the  Catholics,  as  a  body,  credit  for  being  good 
and  loyal  subjects,  wMle  he  denounced  the  Pm-itans 
as  "  worthy  of  fire "  for  not  allowing  salvation  to 
anj  Papist — a  strange  piece  of  intolerance  in  the 
rebuking  of  intolerance.  Yet,  with  the  double 
dealing  common  to  all  weak  natures,  he  had 
assured  his  Council  in  1604  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  granting  toleration  to  the  Catholics,  and 
that  he  would  strengthen  the  laws  against  them, 
and  put  those  laws  in  force  with  the  utmost  rigour. 


eloquent  minister  named  John  Kobinson ;  another 
was  William  Brewster,  a  member  of  a  Nottingham- 
shire family  connected  with  Virginian  emigration. 
Under  the  guidance  of  these  devotees,  several  In- 
dependents resolved,  in  1607,  to  settle  in  Holland, 
■v^here,  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  small 
colonies  of  English  Dissenters  had  been  established 
under  protection  of  the  equal  laws  passed  by  the 
Dutch  Republic.  The  attempt  to  leave  England 
was  prevented  by  the  authorities ;  for  the  pleasure 


Brewster's  house  at  bcroobt,  notts 

The  animosity  of  the  King  to  the  dissenting  body 
was  fully  shared  by  the  heads  of  the  Church  of 
England.  They  imprisoned  the  Puritan  ministers, 
or  drove  them  into  exile.  They  flattered  the 
absolutist  ideas  of  the  monarch  with  disgraceful 
subserviency.  They  asserted  his  superiority  to 
Parliament  and  the  law,  and  preached  up  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  as  though  it  had  been  a  new  Gospel.  But 
the  Puritans  were  neither  convinced  nor  intimi- 
dated. In  private  houses  and  secret  spots  they 
continued  to  hold  their  religious  ser\T.ces,  and 
their  numbers  multiplied  with  every  fresh  effort 
to  crush  them. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  at  that  time  was  an 
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of     persecution     was     too 
gi-eat   to    be    relinquished. 
In    1608    another    attempt 
was  made,  and  successfully, 
though  only  after  much  dif- 
ficulty.    The  intending  emi. 
grants  gathered  on  a  lonely 
heath  in  Lincolnshire,  near 
the   mouth   of   the    Humber,    and    put    ofi"   in   a 
boat  towards  the  ship,  which  lay  not  far  distant. 
But    before    some    of    the    women    and   children 
could    leave    the    shore,    they   were    seized    by   a 
company  of  horsemen  who  suddenly  appeared  in 
pursuit.       The   male   emigrants,   however,    having 
got  away,  and  it  being  no  easy  matter  to  deal  with 
the  women  and  children,  they  were  released,  and 
an   English   religious    community   was   formed   at 
Amsterdam.     The  situation  of  these  poor  fugitives 
was  forlorn  in  the  extreme.     Tliey  knew  nothing 
of  the  Dutch  language  ;  the  manners  of  the  people 
were  strange  to  them  ;    under  every  disadvantage 
they   had  to    find   work  for   their   support;    and 
it  was   not   long    before    poverty,    in   the   words 
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of  one  of  their  number,  came  upon  tliem  like 
an  armed  man,  from  whom  they  could  not  fly. 
The  brotherhood  soon  after  removed  to  Leyden, 
where,  in   the   pursuit   of   theii*   secular  callings, 

1  they  became  prosperous,  and  acquired  a  great 
reputation  for  holiness.  None  the  less  it  was 
a  fact  of  ill  omen  to  England,  as  the  course  of 

i  events  afterwards  showed,  that  these  men  were, 
for  no  crime  or  misdemeanour,  thus  driven  from 
theii-  homes.  "Let  the  astrologer,"  said  Milton, 
in  a  noble  burst  of  indignation,  "  be  dismayed  at 
the  poi-tentous  blaze  of  comets,  and  impressions  in 
the  ail-,  as  foretelling  troubles  and  changes  of  states: 
I  shall  believe  there  cannot  be  a  more  ill-boding 
sign  to  a  nation  (God  tum  the  omen  from  us!) 
than  when  the  inhabitants,  to  avoid  insuflerable 
giievances  at  home,  are  enforced  by  heaps  to  for- 
sake their-  native  coimtry."* 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Puritans  remaining  in 
England  patiently  endured  the  cruel  sufferings 
which  arbitrary  power  imposed  on  them.  Tliese 
pei-secutions  increased  imder  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  owing  mainly  to  the  evil  promptings  of  that 
mitred  fanatic.  Archbishop  Laud,  whose  object  was 
to  establish  a  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  despotism 
differing  in  no  essential  respect  fi-om  that  of  Rome. 
Doubtless  the  Puritans  were  fanatics  too,  and,  in 
the  day  of  their  power,  both  in  England  and 
America,  many  of  them  proved  as  tyrannical  as 
those  against  whom  they  had  asserted  the  rights  of 
their  own  conscience  in  the  day  of  their  weakness. 
But  this  will  not  in  any  degi-ee  excuse  the  im- 
prisonments, floggings,  mutilations,  and  varied 
tortures,  inflicted  on  a  set  of  men  who  at  first 
asked  no  more  than  to  be  allowed  to  follow  their 
own  mode  of  worship  in  peace,  and  who  did  not 
i-esort  to  rebellion  until  after  three-quarters  of  a 
century  of  insidt  and  oppression.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  show  that  the  Puritans  were  executed 
simply  for  talking  treason  and  breaking  the  laws  ;t 
but,  it  must  be  remembered,  they  talked  no  treason 
until  they  were  exasperated  by  tyranny,  and 
broke  no  laws  but  such  as  were  an  outrage  ori 
the  spii-it  of  English  jurisprudence.  They  had 
begun  with  modei-ation;  they  were  goaded  by 
injustice  into  more  extreme  forms  of  dissent.  At 
the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  they  might  have 
been  conciliated,  and,  if  not  retained  within  the 
Church,  suffered  to  exist  quietly  as  independent 
bodies.  They  were  not  Republicans  imtil  monarchs 
and   bishops   made   them  so.      They  vaunted  no 

*  Of  Reformation  in  England  (1641),  Book  II. 

+  Dictionary  of  Sects,  Heresies,  Ecclesiastical  Parties,  and 
Schools  of  Religious  Thought,  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry 
Blunt,  aiA.  (1874), 


allegiance  to  a  foreign  prince,  as  the  Catholics  did  ; 
they  claimed  no  right  of  deposing  or  assassinating 
the  sovereign;  the  democratic  sentiments  of  1649 
were  unknown  when  the  Court  of  High  Commis- 
sion was  established,  and  for  many  years  later. 
These  men,  in  the  agonies  of  torture,  and  even 
with  the  hangman's  rope  about  their  necks,  prayed 
God  to  defend  and  prosper  the  Queen  and  State. 
A  great  deal  of  extravagant  doctrine  was  no  doubt 
jKit  forward ;  pamphlets  may  have  been  issued 
which  would  have  justified  a  moderate  con-ection 
by  the  law,  after  a  fair  and  open  trial;  for  the 
Nonconformists  had  their  eiTors  of  judgment  and 
temper,  like  other  men.  But  the  fault  lay  far 
more  with  the  allied  Church  and  State  than  with 
the  poor  enthusiasts  against  whom  every  engine  of 
remorseless  power  was  brought  to  bear.  The 
tyranny  of  Elizabeth  and  her  two  successoi-s  over 
all  who  in  any  way  disagi-eed  with  the  law- 
established  Church,  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed  in 
the  miserable  history  of  religious  persecution. 

As  might  be  imagined,  the  Puritans  found  their 
chief  supporters  among  the  working  and  trading 
classes.  The  nobles  and  gentry,  for  the  most  part, 
disliked  a  system  which  was  opposed  to  privileged 
ordei-s,  to  external  pomp,  and  to  the  luxury  of 
titled  leisure  ;  yet  several  men  of  high  position,  in 
the  fii-st  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were 
either  Puritans  themselves,  or  inclined  to  a  liberal 
treatment  of  that  body.  In  a  certain  sense,  however, 
the  religious  reformers  were  generally  unpopular. 
They  were  regarded  with  distaste  wherever  there 
was  no  great  enthusiasm  about  spiritual  affairs. 
The  austerity  of  their  manners;  the  gloom  of  many  of 
their  opinions ;  the  grotesque  extravagance  of  their 
costumes,  phraseology,  and  names ;  the  rancour  with 
which  they  denounced  all  amusements,  and  even 
such  harmless  observances  as  Christmas  sports  and 
May-day  gambols  ;  the  bitter  disputatiousness  of 
their  tongues,  aaid  the  frequency  with  which  they 
got  into  collision  with  the  civil  magistrate — all  this 
brought  them  into  evil  odour  -svith  a  great  many 
well-meaning  people,  who  wished  nothing  more 
than  to  live  in  quiet  and  cheerfulness,  as  well  as 
with  the  profligate  and  depraved.  The  poets  and 
dramatists  were  their  sworn  enemies,  for  they  were 
the  sworn  enemies  of  the  poets  and  dramatists. 
Spenser,  though  known  to  have  been  a  very  decided 
Protestant,  spoke  of  them  as  "  that  ungracious  crew 
which  feigns  demurest  grace."  Shakespeare  declared 
that  honesty  was  no  Puritan,  and  laughed  at  the 
sour  formalist  who  sang  psalms  to  hornpipes.  Ben 
Jonson  frequently  burlesqued  the  malcontents  in 
religion.  In  a  later  age,  Butler  made  them  the 
subjects  of  the  longest  satirical  poem  in  the  Ian- 
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guage — the  witty  but  one-sided  "  Hudibras."  It 
was  customary  to  say  of  tbem  that  they  were 
either  hypocrites  or  madmen  ;  and  both  accusations 
were  partially  true.  A  thorough  Puritan — Mrs. 
Hutchinson — remarks,  in  the  Memoirs  of  her  hus- 
Iband,  a  Parliamentarian  officei',  that  many  of  her 
co-religionists  "  suffered  their  zeal  to  run  out  into 
bitter  personal  hate,"  and  that  some  were  deluded 
-with  the  idea  that  they  were  bom  to  set  up  Christ's 
Idngdom  upon  earth.  The  record  of  their  endless 
divisions  and  sub-divisions,  their  dreary  subleties  of 
theological  dogma,  their  sombre  warfare  against 
natural  and  innocent  gaiety,  their  fractiousness,  and 
their  intolerance,  is  a  melancholy  chapter  in  the 
annals  of  the  human  race ;  but  to  the  extent  that 
they  were  vilely  used  they  must  receive  our  sym- 
pathy, and  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  their 
assertion  of  the  right  of  the  individual  to  follow 
what  seems  good  to  him  in  matters  of  faith,  without 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  State,  or  of  any 
church  whatever,  is  the  groundwork  of  the  perfect 
toleration  which  we  enjoy  to-day  —  a  toleration 
which  has  added  incalculably  to  the  happiness  of 
the  English  race  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

At  a  later  period  than  that  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned,  the  Nonconformists,  and  especially 
the  Presbyterians,  were  corrupted  by  power.  More- 
over, many  hypocrites  joined  their  ranks  out  of  mere 
servility  and  time-serving,  and  thus  added  to  the 
discredit  of  the  whole  body.  But  in  the  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  his  son,  the  religious  reformers  con- 
sisted of  three  classes — vulgar  and  embittered 
fanatics  on  the  one  hand,  educated  gentlemen  on 
the  other,  and  an  intermediate  body  of  moderate 
enthusiasts.  The  Puritan  gentry,  though  distin- 
guished by  a  certain  gi-avity  of  demeanour,  and  by 
a  hatred  of  licentiousness,  were  far  from  being  the 
gloomy  Mawworms  of  the  satiric  poet,  the  carica- 
turist,  and  the  stage.  They  dressed  with  a  sober 
gallantry,  which  paid  some  heed  to  ornament  and 
effect ;  and  they  were  not  insensible  to  the  charms 
of  life.  Colonel  Hutcliinson  was  a  lover  of  music 
and  the  fine  arts,  formed  a  collection  of  paint- 
ings, sculptures,  and  engravings,  and  caused  his 
children  to  be  taught  languages,  science,  music, 
and  dancing.  The  Earl  of  Essex  who  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  Parliament  was  a  man  of  refined  tastes 
and  graceful  modes  of  living.  Milton  was  a  poet 
in  his  habits  no  less  than  in  his  genius.  Oliver 
Cromwell,  in  the  days  of  his  Protectoi-ate,  made 
"Whitehall  a  scene  of  elegant  culture,  such  as  many 
monarchs  have  not  equalled ;  and  Whitelock,  who 
represented  the  Commonwealth  at  the  Court  of 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  amused  his  subordinates, 
during  the  long  winter  nights   of  that   northern 


land,  by  music,  dancing,  disputations  in  Latin,  and 
declamations  upon  words. 

The  English  settlers  at  Leyden  were  men 
of  a  different  stamp,  and  were  doubtless  charac- 
terised by  an  austere  demeanour.  But  they  were 
enthusiasts  rather  than  fanatics,  and  by  their 
industry  and  inoffensive  conduct  won  the  regard 
and  respect  of  the  Hollanders.  Nevertheless,  they 
felt  their  isolation  in  a  foreign  countiy,  where 
the  language  and  manners  of  the  people  were 
strange  to  them.  They  wished  to  preserve  some 
connection  with  their  native  land ;  to  live  once 
more  under  the  rule  of  their  own  sovereign ;  to 
hear  only  the  accents  of  their  mother-tongue,  and 
to  enjoy  the  protection  of  English  laws,  as  far  as 
that  might  be  consistent  MT.th  religious  freedom. 
They  were  in  truth  home-sick,  and  appear  to  have 
actually  suffered  in  health  from  their  long  exile. 
They  feared  that  their  children  would,  as  they  grew 
up,  lose  all  knowledge  of  the  English  speech,  and  be 
merged  in  the  Dutch  nationality.  Some  had  already 
entered  into  the  Dutch  aimy  and  navy ;  others, 
corrupted  by  bad  examples,  had  fallen  into  dissolute 
ways.  The  emigrants  desired,  above  all  things,  to 
preserve  their  nation  and  their  language.  Accord- 
ingly they  formed  a  design  of  settling  in  Virginia, 
and  in  1617  opened  negotiations  with  the  London 
Company  for  forming  a  distinct  plantation  in  some 
part  of  the  Virginian  territory  remote  from  that 
which  was  already  inhabited.  The  disturbed  and 
revolutionary  state  of  Holland  at  that  time  was 
probably  another  reason  why  the  English  emigrants 
sought  to  shift  their  quarters ;  though  the  perils  of 
a  long  voyage  across  the  ocean,  followed  by  settle- 
ment in  a  wild  land  peopled  by  savages,  were  not 
unconsidered.  The  leading  men  of  the  London 
Company  were  favourable  to  their  request;  the 
King  made  some  difficulties  with  regard  to  religion, 
but  ultimately  consented  to  leave  the  settlers  alone, 
though  the  Bishops  demuiTed;  and,  after  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  and  delay,  the  Company,  in 
1619,  granted  a  large  patent.  The  English  colony 
at  Leyden  was  to  be  transformed  into  an  English 
colony  of  the  New  "World,  where  the  historic  life 
of  the  race  might  be  continued  under  fresh  con- 
ditions. 

The  emigrants  proposed  to  engage  in  fishing, 
which  King  James,  in  his  fantastic  way,  approved 
of,  as  "an  honest  trade,"  and  the  "Apostles'  ovm 
calling."  With  this  view,  they  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  certain  men  of  business  in  London,  who 
undertook  to  provide  them  with  the  capital  they 
lacked,  on  condition  that  everything  accruing  from 
their  services  should  be  thrown  into  a  common 
stock  for  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  all 
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profits  were  to  be  divided  among  the  sliareholdei-s 
(including  the  settlers)  in  proportion  to  their  respec- 
tive investments.  This  was  an  agreement  which, 
like  most  others  of  a  like  nature,  was  more  favour- 
able to  tie  money-lender  than  to  the  bon-ower; 
but  it  was  accepted,  because  some  assistance  was 
necessary  to  start  the  expedition.  Even  as  it 
was,  the  emigrants  were  so  straitened  in  their 
means  that  it  was  ordy  with  great  diificulty  they 
could  make  the  requisite  preparations.  For  trans- 
porting them  across  the  Atlantic,  they  procured 
two  vessels  called  the  Speedwell  and  the  Mayflower. 
Tlie  former,  which  was  of  sixty  tons  burden,  was 
purchased  in  Holland,  and  was  designed  to  take  in 
as  many  of  the  congregation  as  were  willing  to 
embark ;  the  latter,  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  tons, 
lay  in  the  Thames,  to  be  freighted  with  necessaries. 
These  could  only  accommodate  a  minority  of  the 
English  settled  at  Ley  den.  The  majority,  therefore, 
remained  behind,  under  the  guidance  of  Robinson, 
while  the  rest  were  committed  to  the  care  of 
Brewster,  a  man  of  mature  years  and  large  expe- 
rience. After  a  solemn  fast  and  religious  service, 
Robinson  addi-essed  some  farewell  words  to  the  emi- 
grants, in  which  he  charged  them,  before  God  and 
his  angels,  to  follow  him  no  farther  than  they  had 
seen  him  follow  Jesus  Christ.  He  bewailed  the 
condition  of  the  refonned  churches,  which  had  come 
to  a  full  stop  in  religion.  Luther  and  Calvin,  he 
remarked,  were  great  and  shining  lights  in  their 
times  ;  but  they  had  not  penetrated  into  the  whole 
counsel  of  God.  It  was  an  article  of  their  church 
covenant,  which  he  besought  them  to  remember, 
that  they  were  to  be  ready  to  receive  whatever 
truth  should  be  made  known  to  them  from  the 
study  of  the  Bible. 

On  subsequent  days,  those  who  were  to  leave 
were  feasted  by  those  who  stayed  behind.  Many 
tears  were  shed  at  the  unavoidable  parting ;  many 
psalms  were  sung ;  and  Edward  Winslow,  one  of 
the  colonists,  and  afterwards  a  piincipal  man  in  the 
Pl3Tiiouth  plantation,  has  recorded  that  these  devout 
songs,  skilfully  delivered,  were  the  sweetest  melody 
that  ever  his  ears  had  heard.*  The  night  previous 
to  departure  was  spent  by  most  rather  in  leave-taking 
than  in  sleep;  and  many  were  the  expressions  of 
brotherly  love  and  tender  farewell  that  were  uttered 
in  those  hoiirs  of  darkness.  The  Speedwell  lay  at 
Delft-Haven,  where,  after  prayer  had  been  ofiered 
on  the  shore  by  the  pastor,  the  emigi-ants  were 
accompanied  to  the  ships  by  their  faithful  feUow- 
exiles,  who  wei-e  not  able  to  speak  for  the  abun- 
dance of  their  sorrow.     Even  the  Dutch  spectator 

*  Brief  Niirration  of  the  True  Grounds  or  Cause  of  the  First 
Planting  of  New  England.     1G46. 


who  stood  about  the  quay  were  powerfully  affected 
as  Robinson,  kneeling  down  on  the  very  margin  of 
the  water,  invoked  on  them  the  blessings  of  God. 
"But  we  only,  going  aboard,"  says  Winslow,  "gave 
them  a  volley  of  small  shot  and  three  pieces  of 
ordnance ;  and  so,  lifting  up  our  hands  to  each 
other,  and  our  hearts  for  each  other  to  the  Lox'd 
om'  God,  we  departed." 

The  day  on  which  they  quitted  Delft-Haven  was 
the  22nd  of  July,  1620.  It  was  one  of  those 
memorable  days  which  must  be  ranked  among  the 
turning-points  of  history,  for  it  saw  the  commence- 
ment of  an  enterprise  which  was  to  aggi'andise  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  material  details  of  the 
scene  were  not  pre-eminently  striking.  Of  external 
grandeur  there  was  absolutely  notliing.  The  fomial 
architecture  of  a  Dutch  town,  the  dull  hues  of  a 
Dutch  sky,  the  vague  outlines  of  an  amphibious  soil ; 
a  sluggish  river,  a  leaden-tinted  canal,  a  crowded 
wharf;  to  right  and  left  the  lines  of  weary  dykes  that 
flank  the  wide,  dim  flats  of  mead  and  marsh,  of  inland 
sea  and  oozy  stream,  that  make  up  Holland;  in 
front,  the  ordinaiy  business  of  a  commercial  quay; 
a  ship  that  swings  at  anchor  to  the  lapping  wave ; 
a  praying  figure  kneeling  on  the  stones ;  a  gi'oup  of 
weeping  voyagers  painting  from  old  friends  and 
fellow-suflerers  as  they  enter  the  vessel  which  is  to 
waft  them  to  a  doubtful  future  and  a  savage  realm 
— these  things  make  up  the  picture  of  that  memo- 
rable embarkation.  But  what  splendour  of  Im- 
perial pride,  what  trappings  of  the  car  of  state,  what 
pageantry  of  wealth,  what  blaze  and  blare  of  military 
power,  made  manifest  on  some  trivial  or  immoral  oc- 
casion, could  equal  the  interest  of  that  scene,  wherein 
the  perfoiTners  were  poor  and  obscure  men,  but  of 
which  the  issues  have  acted  with  incalculable  force 
on  the  whole  after-development  of  the  English  race  ? 
The  majority  of  those  men  were  of  such  humble 
origin  that  it  is  not  even  known  from  what  towns 
or  villages  of  England  they  came.  At  Leyden  they 
had  toiled  with  their  hands  for  daily  bread;  in 
America  they  were  compelled  to  cut  down  forests, 
and  build  themselves  rude  huts  for  shelter  against 
the  cold.  But  they  created  the  most  distinctive  of 
the  American  States  ;  they  gave  a  new  application 
to  the  old  principles  of  English  freedom;  their 
example,  in  later  ages,  reacted  on  the  Old  World 
which  sent  them  forth.  There  are  few  spots,  even 
on  English  earth,  more  interesting  from  an  English 
point  of  view  than  that  harbour  on  the  slowly- 
moving  Maas,  where  Robinson  poured  forth  his  soul 
to  God,  and  Brewster  marshalled  his  Pilgrims  for 
the  distant  West. 

They  stayed  for  awhile  at  Southampton,  where 
they  were  joined  by  the  Mayflower,  and  then  set 
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sail  for  America.  Twice  they  were  compelled  to 
put  back,  on  account  of  the  Speedwell  needing  re- 
pairs;  at  length  they  resolved  to  dismiss  that 
vessel,  and  send  those  who  were  in  it  to  London. 
It  afterwards  came  out  that  the  vmseaworthiness 
of  the  smaller  craft  had  been  exaggerated  by  the 
master,  who  repented  of  the  bargain  he  had  made. 
The  Mayflower — a  name  famous  in  history,  and 
already  gathering  about  it  the  tender  and  poetic 
associations  of  a  noble  past — finally  left  England, 
on  its  solitary  way,  the  6th  of  September,  1620. 
Before  those  adventurous  men  lay  the  wide  deserts 
of  the  ocean,  and  beyond  the  ocean  lay  the  deserts 
of  a  savage  land.  But  they  were  svistained  by 
courage,  and  reliance,  and  high  hope — by  the  faith 
which  makes  light  of  hardships,  and  the  spirit 
"which  can  subdue  a  world.  One  of  the  finest  of 
American  writers — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — has 
commemorated  this  great  event  in  a  few  touching 
stanzas.  After  reproducing  the  words  of  Robin- 
son, in  which  he  told  his  followers  that  their  task 
was  not  to  build  by  Haarlem  Meer,  nor  on  the 
Tsanks  of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  but  to  bear  the  Gospel 


to  far-ofi"  tribes,  and  to  welcome  all  new  truthn 
that  might  be  drawn  from  its  words,  the  poet 
continues  : — 

"  He  spake  :  with  lingering,  long  embrace, 
With  tears  of  love  and  partings  fond, 
They  floated  down  the  creeping  Maas, 
Along  the  isle  of  Ysselmond. 
"  They  pass'd  the  frowning  towers  of  Briel, 
The  '  Hook  of  Holland's '  shelf  of  sand, 
And  grated  soon  with  lifting  keel 
The  sullen  shores  of  Fatherland. 

"No  home  for  these  !  too  well  they  knew 
The  mitred  king  behind  the  throne  ; — 
The  sails  were  set,  the  pennons  flew, 

And  westward  ho  !  for  worlds  unknown. 

" — And  these  were  they  who  gave  us  birth. 
The  Pilgrims  of  the  sunset  wave, 
"Who  won  for  us  this  virgin  earth, 
And  freedom  with  the  soil  they  gave. 

"  The  pastor  slumbers  by  the  Ehine, — 
In  alien  earth  the  exiles  lie, — 
Their  nameless  graves  our  holiest  shrine. 
His  words  our  noblest  battle-cry. 

"  Still  cry  them,  and  the  world  shall  hear. 
Ye  dwellers  by  the  storm-swept  sea  ! 
Ye  luive  not  built  by  Haarlem  Meer, 
Nor  on  the  land-lock'd  Zuyder-Zee  !" 


CHAPTER  XI. 
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of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine — Sir  "William  Alexander  and  Nova  Scotia — War  with  France,  and  temporary  seizure  of 
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Sixty-five  days,  rendered  especially  trying  by  a 
good  deal  of  rough  weather,  and  by  a  scarcity  of 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  (poverty  having 
compelled  the  emigrants  to  sell  some  portion  of 
their  original  stock  to  raise  ready  money),  were 
passed  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  sea,  between  their 
final  starting  from  England  and  their  arrival  in 
America.  Their  intention  was  to  settle  in  the 
country  near  the  river  Hudson ;  but  they  were 
either  driven  out  of  their  right  course  by  the 
violence  of  the  seas,  or,  as  some  historians  state, 
though  apparently  without  sufficient  pi*oof,  were 
purposely  taken  northward  by  the  Ciiptain,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  been  bribed  by  the  Dutch, 
who  designed  to  plant  a  colony  in  the  very  region 
selected  by  the  English  Puritans — a  design  which  they 
•afterwards  carried  out.  The  first  land  descried  was 
Cape  Cod :  this  Avas  in  the  early  morning  of  the  9th 
of  November,   1620.      The  vessel  anchored  in  the 


harbour  two  days  later,  and  the  emigrants,  before 
transacting  any   other   business,    considered   what 
kind  of  government  they  would   establish   among 
themselves,    some   members    of  the   party   having 
been    observed    to  be  not  well-inclined  to  amity. 
They  accordingly  drew  up  the  following  compact : — 
"  In  the  name  of  God,  amen.     We,  whose  names 
are  underwritten,  the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread 
sovereign  lord,  King  James,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  «Sz;c.,  having  imdertaken,  for  the  glory 
of  God,  and  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  honour  of  our   King  and   country,  a  voyage 
to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Virginia,  do,  by  these  presents,  solemnly  and  mutu- 
ally, in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  one  another, 
covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together   into   a 
civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering  and  pre- 
servation, and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid; 
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and  by  virtue  hereof  do  enact,  constitute,  and  frame, 
such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  con- 
stitutions, and  offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall 
be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the 
general  good  of  the  colony ;  unto  which  we  promise 
all  due  submission  and  obedience." 

This  document  sufficiently  proves  that,  though 
desirous  of  freedom,  the  settlers  generally  were 
loyal  to  the  throne  and  to  their  native  country. 
The  reason  for  making  so  formal  a  declaration  was 
that  there  had  been  suggestions  on  the  part  of  some 
few  for  setting  up  a  perfectly  independent  govern- 
ment. Theii-  patent,  it  was  argued,  had  been  drawn 
out  for  territory  belonging  to  the  London  Company, 
whereas  they  were  now  in  the  dominions  of  the 
"Western  Company,  and  might  therefore  consider 
themselves  free  from  all  authority.  It  would  have 
been  very  dangerous,  however,  to  assume  such  a 
position  ;  especially  as  the  emigrants,  before  leaving 
Holland,  had,  in  order  to  remove  the  objections  of 
the  King  and  the  Bishops,  agi-eed  to  a  set  of  seven 
articles  assenting  to  the  confession  of  faith  published 
in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  England,  acknow- 
ledging the  King  as  "supreme  governor  in  his 
dominion,  for  all  causes,  and  over  all  persons," 
affirming  that  it  was  "  lawful  for  his  Majesty  to 
appoint  bishops,  civil  overseers,  or  officei-s  in 
authority  under  him,"  and  othei'wise  promising 
peaceable  obedience  to  the  existing  state. 

To  the  New  England  compact,  which  is  dated 
"  Cape  Cod,  November  11th,  1620,"  were  appended 
forty-one  signatures,  those  of  the  men  forming  that 
little  community  :  the  rest  of  the  party  consisted 
of  women  and  young  persons.  The  number  has 
been  variously  stated  at  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and 
a  hundred  and  two :  it  seems  probable  that  it 
was  the  latter.  On  the  passage  out,  there  had 
been  one  birth  and  one  death ;  so  that  the  sum- 
total  was  the  same  at  landing  as  at  starting. 
John  Carver,  one  of  those  who  had  conducted  the 
original  negotiations  with  the  London  Company, 
was  unanimously  chosen  Governor  for  the  year.  It 
Avas  near  the  middle  of  November — a  period  later  in 
the  season  then  than  now,  owing  to  the  subsequent 
alteration  in  the  style ;  and  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  America  the  winters  are  colder  than  in  corre- 
sponding latitudes  of  western  Europe.  Nothing, 
therefore,  could  exceed  the  discomforts  under  which 
these  English  people  began  an  enterprise  which 
proved  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  great  and  flourish- 
ing community,  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
mightiest  Republic  in  the  world.  They  saw  before 
them  only  a  desert  land,  covered  with  gloomy 
forests.  Except  on  board  ship,  they  had  no  shelter 
from  the  storms  and  inclement  air  of  winter,  nor 


could  the  roughest  cabins  be  constructed  until  they 
had  first  hewn  wood  wherewith  to  make  them. 
There  was  reason  to  fear  attack  if  they  went  on 
shore ;  the  supply  of  food  was  precarious ;  and 
the  precise  spot  at  which  the  settlement  should  be 
made  had  not  yet  been  determined. 

To  add  to  their  misfortunes,  the  shallop,  in  wliich 
they  proposed  to  cruise  along  the  coast  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery,  needed  so  much  repaii-  that  it  was 
sixteen  or  seventeen  days  before  it  could  be  made 
fit  for  service.  In  the  meanwhile,  an  adventurous 
party  undei-took  to  explore  the  land,  though  danger 
was  apprehended  from  savages.  Armed  with  mus- 
kets, and  protected  by  steel  caps  and  corselets,  some 
sixteen  or  twenty  men  set  out  on  the  15th  of 
November.  The  place  appeared  to  be  almost 
unpeopled,  and  the  few  Indians  they  saw  fled  from 
them  in  fear.  On  the  following  morning  they 
ventured  higher  up  the  countiy,  and  came  to  a 
deserted  and  ruined  house,  in  which,  and  in  certain 
heaps  of  sand  hard  by,  which  they  dug  up,  they 
found  baskets  of  corn,  and  a  gi-eat  kettle  that  had 
evidently  belonged  to  some  European  ship.  The 
corn  they  carried  away  in  the  kettle,  intending  to 
pay  the  natives  at  the  first  opportunity.  They  also 
opened  a  few  old  graves,  but  covered  them  up 
again,  not  liking  to  violate  the  sepulchres  of  the 
dead.  On  the  17th  of  November  they  retvu-ned 
to  their  comrades,  and,  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  four-and-twenty  men  started  in  the 
shallop.  A  few  of  these  were  aftei"wards  put  on 
shore,  and  the  explorations  continued  for  some 
days.  The  prospect  every  way  was  dreary  beyond 
expression.  It  snowed  and  blew  incessantly.  The 
frost  was  hard  and  stem  ;  and  the  land-exploi-ers 
were  almost  exhausted  with  marching  up  and  down 
barren  hills  and  solitary  valleys  buried  deep  in  snow. 
Tlie  white  expanse  was  here  and  there  broken  by 
a  deserted  wigwam,  or  by  the  scattered  graves  of 
Indians ;  but  scarcely  any  human  beings  were  to 
be  seen,  and  those  who  were  occasionally  encoun- 
tered took  to  flight,  as  before.  The  investigators 
had  a  rough  task  before  them.  Sometimes  tearing 
their  way  through  tangled  woods  and  thickets, 
sometimes  toiling  across  large  open  plains,  now 
climbing  hills,  and  then  descending  into  deep  glens, 
they  surveyed  a  wide  extent  of  country ;  but 
all  was  waste  and  desolate.  They  discovered 
further  stores  of  com  buried  in  the  gi-ound,  and  in 
some  empty  houses  found  other  provisions,  together 
with  a  few  domestic  utensils  of  European  manu- 
facture. The  graves,  however,  were  more  numerous 
than  the  habitations  of  the  living ;  but  some  of  the 
former,  on  being  opened,  were  found  to  contain, 
besides  the  remains  of  bodies,  a  number  of  trays, 
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dishes,  and  bowls,  which  the  explorers,  overcoming 
their  scruples  about  the  sacredness  of  the  tomb, 
took  away  with  them.*  It  afterwards  appeared 
that  the  land  had  recently  been  swept  by  a  great 
pestilence. 

All  this  while  the  weather  was  at  its  worst,  and 
those  who  remained  in  the  shallop  suffered  even 
more  severely  than  those  on  shore.  It  was  now 
December.  The  spray  of  the  sea  froze  as  it  fell 
on  them,  till  their  clothes  became  as  stiff  as  iron. 
Several  deaths  from  pulmonary  disorders  which 
occuiTed  during  the  winter  were  partly  attributed 
to  the  terrible  exposure  of  those  days.  Two 
expeditions  were  made  by  the  shallop,  and  on  the 
second  voyage  the  explorers  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  Bay  of  Cape  Cod,  on  the  western  side 
of  "Wellfleet  Harbour.  On  the  morning  of  the 
8th  of  December,  the  party  on  shore,  who  were 
encamped  near  the  sea,  were  attacked  by  several 
Indians,  who,  however,  were  speedily  put  to  flight. 
Again  taking  to  the  boat,  the  voyagers  sailed  along 
the  coast  for  many  miles,  in  search  of  a  harbour 
which  the  pilot  (who  had  been  in  those  seas  before) 
said  he  knew  was  within  reach  ere  night  should 
once  more  close  in  upon  them.  In  the  afternoon 
the  weather  grew  tempestuous,  with  much  snow 
and  rain.  The  sea  ran  so  high  that  the  rudder  was 
broken  off,  and  it  became  necessary  to  steer  the 
boat  with  oars.  As  the  early  twilight  of  winter 
came  stealing  along  the  waters,  a  fear  fell  on  those 
storm-beaten  men  lest  they  should  not  gain  the 
promised  harbour  by  night.  Tliey  crowded  all  sail ; 
but  the  mast  broke  into  three  pieces,  and  the  sails 
went  overboard.  Fortunately  they  had  the  benefit 
of  the  flood-tide,  on  the  top  of  which  they  struck 
in  towards  the  shore.  The  pilot  and  mate  were  for 
running  the  boat  before  the  wind  into  a  cove  full  of 
breakers  ;  but  a  sailor  at  the  broken  helm  saw  the 
madness  of  such  a  course.  "  If  you  are  men,"  he 
cried,  "  about  with  her,  else  we  are  all  cast  away  !" 
They  put  her  about,  and  in  a  little  time,  though  it 
now  rained  hard  and  was  very  dark,  got  her  under 
a  lee-shore,  where  they  disembai-ked,  and  passed  the 
night  in  safety,  lighting  a  fire  on  the  rocks,  that 
they  might  dry  their  clothes,  and  restore  warmth 
to  their  benumbed  frames.  "With  the  morning 
light  they  perceived  that  they  were  on  a  small 
island  within  the  mouth  of  a  harbour ;  to  this 
island  they  gave  the  name  of  the  mate  (Clark), 
■Vf  ho  was  the  fii'st  man  on  shore.  After  two  days' 
rest,  the  second  of  which  was  the  Sabbath,  they 
sounded    the    harbour,    which   they   found    well- 

*  A  veiy  minute,  interesting,  and  picturesque  account  of 
these  explorations,  by  one  who  took  part  in  them,  is  printed  in 
Purchaa,  Book  X.,  chap.  4. 


adapted  to  shipping.  The  following  day  (Monday, 
December  11th)  they  proceeded  up  the  country  on 
the  mainland,  and  discovered  several  corn-fields, 
intersected  by  little  running  brooks.  This  appeared 
to  them  so  good  a  spot  for  a  settlement  that  they 
returned  to  the  Mayflower,  and  reported  what  they 
had  observed  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  On  the 
15th  of  December,  1620,  the  ship  weighed  anchor, 
and  on  the  16th  anived  in  the  harbour.*  A  wild 
and  rocky  coast  rose  from  the  tumultuous  ocean, 
but  rose  out  of  water  so  shallow  that  the  vessel 
was  obliged  to  ride  at  anchor  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  To  land  their  goods,  the  emigi-ants 
were  compelled  to  wade  through  the  cold  wash  of 
the  sea ;  and  the  chill  thus  taken  by  the  more 
delicate  was  such  as  to  sow  the  seeds  of  consump- 
tion in  frames  already  ill-calculated  to  resist  the 
effects  of  hardship.  The  place  where  the  wanderers 
thus  settled  they  called  New  Plymouth,  in  memory 
of  the  English  town  they  had  last  quitted  after 
having  a  second  time  put  back  on  their  outw^ard 
voyage. 

Such  was  the  famous  landing  from  the  Mayflov^er 
on  Plymouth  Rock.  It  is  probable  that  the  explor- 
ing party  which  went  ashore  on  the  mainland,  five 
days  earlier,  disembarked  on  the  same  cliff ;  but  all 
the  popular  associations  are  with  the  later  event,  as 
being  the  more  dramatic  of  the  two.  Universal 
history  presents  few  incidents  of  gi-eater  beauty,  if 
we  have  regard,  not  to  outward  show,  but  to  the 
tenderness  of  human  affections,  and  to  the  whole 
train  of  consequences  which  have  sprung  from  that 
memorable  day.  Brewster,  the  grave  Elder  of  the 
church, — Bradford,  afterwards  Governor  of  the 
colony, — ^Winslow,  one  of  its  principal  founders, — 
and  Miles  Standish,  the  rough  but  kindly-natured 
soldier, — are  the  four  most  distinctive  figures  of  the 
group ;  but  the  imagination  takes  in  all  those 
forlorn  outcasts,  and  embraces  alike  the  famous  and 
the  obscure  in  the  warmth  of  its  sympathy.  They 
had  come,  at  the  bidding  of  their  conscience,  to 
found  a  new  community  in  a  savage  place ;  and, 
had  they  not  been  sustained  by  trust,  and  reliance, 
and  the  passion  of  great  deeds,  they  might  well 
have  recoiled  from  that  to  which  they  had  set  their 
hands.  For  the  cloudy  heavens,  the  wintry  seas, 
the  dark  and  frowning  land,  the  inclement  air,  the  ^ 
utter  loneliness  and  want  of  shelter  of  their  situation, 
the  vague  fear  of  Indians  which  must  have  possessed 
their  hearts,  and  the  doubt  whether  food  itself 
would  be  found  in  the  unknown  deserts  beyond, — 
all  this  might  have  seemed  like  the  very  declaration 
of  Nature  herself  that  the  enterprise   should  not 

*  History  of  New  England,  by  Daniel  Neal,  1720. 
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succeed.  Yet  the  emigrants  were  steadfast  in  their 
purpose.  They  had  sailed  across  the  wide  Atlantic 
to  find  themselves  on  a  rock,  with  nothing  between 
them  and  the  skies.  But  that  rock  was  the  birth- 
place of  New  England.  At  the  present  day  it  is 
regarded  by  the  descendants  of  the  colonists  with 
religious  veneration;  yet  this  feeling  is  of  com- 
paratively modem  birth.  In  1741,  part  of  the 
stone  was  covered  by  a  wharf  which  was  then  built 
on  the  spot.  By  1775,  when  the  revolutionary  war 
had  given  an  impulse  to  national  feeling,  it  had 
become  an  object  of  interest ;  and  in  an  attempt  to 
remove  it  to  the  town  square  it  was  broken  into 
two  pieces.  The  larger  of  the  fragments,  however, 
was  preserved,  and  in  1834  was  set  up  befcH-e 
Pilgrim  Hall,  and  enclosed  within  an  iron  railing. 

Upon  examination,  the  coimtry  appeared  more 
inviting  than  it  had  seemed  from  the  spot  on  which 
the  settlers  had  first  stepped.  The  favourable 
report  of  the  explorers  was  confirmed  in  a  few  days. 
The  harbour  was  evidently  commodious.  Large 
woods,  ofiering  a  good  supply  of  timber,  clothed 
the  rising  grounds,  and  four  or  five  little  running 
brooks  gave  assvirance  that  fresh  water  would 
not  be  wanting.  After  prayer,  the  emigrants,  on 
the  20th  of  December,  determined  to  raise  their 
first  rude  dwellings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
rivulet  and  of  several  springs,  not  far  from  a  hill 
which  seemed  suitable  for  a  look-out  and  defence. 
Just  as  they  were  beginning  work,  a  storm  fell  on 
them,  and  delayed  their  operations.  On  the  23rd 
of  December  they  cut  a  quantity  of  wood,  and 
made  ready  for  building.  The  next  day  was  Sun- 
day and  Christmas-eve.  A  cry  was  heard,  as  of 
savages,  and  the  men  stood  to  their  arms ;  but 
nothing  followed.  Great  as  was  the  necessity  for 
some  kind  of  shelter,  no  work  was  done  that  day, 
as  it  was  the  Sabbath ;  but  all  toiled  long  and 
wearily  on  the  following  day,  the  25th.  While 
their  countrymen  in  England  were  celebrating  the 
great  anniversary  of  the  Christian  world  by  religious 
rites  and  joyful  gatherings,  these  exiles  were  sternly 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  mere  life.  On  that  day 
they  began  to  erect  a  storehouse  for  their  goods, 
and  some  small  wooden  huts  for  living  in.  The 
weather  for  some  time  was  so  severe  that  they  were 
often  obliged  to  return  to  the  ship  for  protection 
against  the  cold.  On  the  28th,  they  measured 
out  the  ground,  and  divided  their  whole  company 
into  nineteen  families,  allotting  to  every  person 
half  a  pole  in  breadth,  and  three  in  length,  for 
lodging  and  gardens.  They  also  agreed  on  a  body 
of  laws  for  their  civil  and  military  government ; 
and  thus  the  commonwealth  of  New  England  was 
commenced.      Every  man  was  to   build  his  own 


house;  but  this  most  necessary  task  was  delayed 
by  the  roughness  of  the  weather,  and  by  a  lament- 
able mortality  which  broke  out  among  the  settlers, 
owing  to  cold,  fatigue,  and  want  of  necessaries. 
Many  still  lived  on  board  the  ship;  others  lay 
sick  and  helpless  in  the  half-built  cabins,  tended  by 
theii'  faithful  comrades,  who  spared  no  service, 
however  painful,  which  could  lessen  the  misery  of 
that  doleful  time.  The  sailors  of  the  Mayfloioer 
selfishly  refused  any  aid  from  their  stores,  but 
afterwards,  being  themselves  afllicted  by  an  epidemic, 
were  glad  to  accept  assistance  from  those  whom 
they  had  denied.  In  three  months,  half  of  the 
small  commiuuty  were  dead,  and  of  those  who 
remained  few  were  sufiiciently  well  to  help  the 
others  in  the  work  of  construction.  "■  If  the 
Indians,"  says  the  historian  of  New  England 
(following  a  treatise  of  Increase  Mather's),  "had 
been  apprised  of  theii-  circumstances,  they  might 
have  cut  them  ofi' without  any  trouble." 

Amongst  those  who   thus  died    was    a    son    of 
Governor    Carver,   who    succumbed   shortly   after 
landing.     Carver  himself  died  in  April,  1621,  and 
his  widow  soon  followed  him.     William  Bradford 
was  the  next  Governor — a  man  then  in  the  prime 
of  life,  who  lived  to  see  the  colony  well  established, 
many  years  later.     The  bitter  weather,  however, 
had  ceased  some  time  before  the  death  of  Carver ; 
for  on  the  3rd  of  March  a  south  wind  suddenly 
turned  winter  into  spring,  so  that  the  birds  sang 
pleasantly   in   the   woods.      On   the   16th  of  the 
same  month,  an  Indian  named  Samoset,  who  had 
learned   a   little   broken    English   from   fishermen 
trading  on  the   north-eastern  shores  of  America, 
approached  the  settlement,  exclaiming  "  Welcome, 
Englishmen  !"     He  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Wam- 
panoags ;  and  in  the  name  of  his  nation  he  bade 
the  new-comers   possess  the   soil.      Ultimately,  a 
sachem  named  Massasoit  came  to  visit  the  colonists; 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  file  of  musketeers.  Captain 
Miles  Standish — one  of  the  most  valorous  soldiers 
of  the  small  community,  and  a  man  whose  name 
will  probably  recall  to  the  reader's  mind  a  poem  of 
Longfellow's — escorted  the  savage  chieftain  to  a 
seat  of  state,  composed  of  three  or  four  cushions 
piled  on  a  green  rug.     An  Indian  who  had  been 
in  England  acted  as  interpreter,  and,  after  some 
presents  had  been  made,   an  alliance  was  formed, 
of  which  the  chief  conditions  were  that  the  English 
and  the  Wampanoags  were  to  abstain  from  mutual, 
injury;    that    the    latter    should    deliver    up    all 
ofienders  against  the  colony;  that  the  two  parties 
to  the  agreement  should  support  each  other  in  case 
of  attack  from  tribes  unfriendly  to  Massasoit;  and 
that  whenever  any  of  Massasoit's  men  visited  the 
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English  they  were  to  leave  their  weapons  behind 
them.  The  peace  thus  established  was  kept  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  Other  tribes  were  at  first 
inclined  to  threaten  hostilities,  but  were  so  intimi- 
dated by  the  courageous  bearing  of  Bradford  that 
nine  chieftains  were  glad  to  subscribe  an  instrument 
of  submission  to  King  James.  At  the  same  time, 
"the  infant  settlement  was  palisadoed,  provided  with 
gates  which  were  locked  every  night,  and  so  well 
guarded  that  any  attack  would  have  been  instantly 
repelled. 

The  Mayflower  returned  to  England  in  the  spring 
of  1621,  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  fresh  colonists  arrived;  but,  being  unpro- 
vided with  food,  they  made  serious  demands  on  the 
resources  of  those  already  there.  The  scarcity  was 
so  great  that  the  imfortunate  people  were  half 
starved,  and  men  staggered  in  the  faintness  of 
hunger.  The  fishermen  on  the  coast  helped  them 
a  little,  and  they  sometimes  bought  provisions,  at 
an  exoi'bitant  rate,  of  the  captains  of  vessels ;  but 
as  late  as  1623  they  were  for  some  months  without 
corn,  and  obliged  to  subsist  solely  on  fish,  without 
any  other  form  of  animal  food,  and  without  bread. 
Yet  these  devoted  men  did  not  lose  heart,  but  set 
themselves  seriously  to  work  to  amend  whatever 
was  amiss  in  their  social  ai-rangements.  Up  to  the 
spring  of  1623,  the  property  of  the  colonists  had 
been  in  common;  and  this  system  produced  the 
same  efiect  in  New  England  that  it  had  already 
produced  in  Virginia,  and  that  it  always  will  pro- 
duce wherever  it  is  tried,  unless  the  very  elements 
of  human  nature  are  changed.  Relying  on  the 
guaranteed  proportion  of  food,  the  idle  gave  them- 
selves no  trouble,  and  even  the  industrious  were 
deterred  from  doing  their  utmost  under  an  arrange- 
ment which  deprived  a  man  of  the  fruits  of  his  own 
toil.  It  was  now  agreed  that  each  family  should 
plant  for  itself;  and  such  was  the  stimulus  and 
exertion  arising  out  of  this  new  rule  that  the  very 
women  and  children  went  into  the  fields  to  work. 
After  a  few  years,  so  much  com  was  raised  that 
the  colonists  were  enabled  to  supply  the  Indians, 
with  whom  a  not  inconsiderable  trafiic  was  soon 
established,  European  manufactures  being  ex- 
changed for  the  skins  of  beavers  and  other 
animals. 

A  fresh  colony  was  formed  in  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  1622  by  a  merchant  named  Thomas  Weston, 
aided  by  some  newly-arrived  colonists  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  England.  These  men  appear  to 
have  been  a  rough  and  disorderly  company,  very 
difierent  from  the  original  settlers,  and  the  latter 
were  probably  glad  to  get  rid  of  them.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  present  city  of  Weymouth 


they  lived  in  a  riotous,  improvident  manner,  and 
soon  began  to  want  food.  The  Governor  of  New 
Plymouth  assisted  them,  but  they  continued  in 
distress,  and,  having  bartered  away  their  goods  for 
Indian  com,  were  compelled  to  sell  their  veiy 
clothes  and  bedding,  and  to  hire  themselves  to  the 
savages  for  the  performance  of  menial  work,  in 
exchange  for  food.  Some  lived  by  theft ;  some  died 
of  hunger  and  cold ;  others  supported  a  miserable 
existence  by  gathering  ground-nuts  in  the  woods 
and  shell-fish  on  the  shore.  After  a  time,  the 
Indians  formed  a  design  of  murdering  them,  and 
would  probably  have  efiected  it,  had  not  the  plan 
been  disclosed  by  Massasoit.  Thereupon,  Captain 
Standish  was  sent  with  eight  men  to  the  rescue  of 
the  imperilled  colonists,  and  a  sharp  fight  took 
place  between  the  English  and  the  savages.  Some 
of  the  Indians  had  been  boasting  of  what  they 
would  do,  and  had  insulted  Standish  on  account 
of  his  being  a  small  man.  The  captain,  therefor'e, 
seeing  four  of  them  in  a  wigwam,  went  in  with  three 
of  his  own  men,  shut  the  door,  and,  without  a 
moment's  parley,  began  the  attack.  He  himself 
fell  on  one,  got  him  down  after  a  long  struggle, 
and  cut  his  throat  with  his  own  long  knife.  Two 
others  were  also  slain  on  the  spot ;  the  fourth  was 
taken  alive,  and  afterwards  hanged.  '^  'Tis  incredi- 
ble," says  Neal,  who  relates  this  horrible  incident 
with  a  sort  of  admiration,  "how  many  wounds 
these  valiant  savages  received  before  they  died ; 
how  they  struggled  and  catched  at  the  weapons  to 
the  last  breath,  and  died  without  any  unmanly 
noises  or  signs  of  fear."  The  rest  of  the  Indians 
endeavoured  to  revenge  the  fall  of  their  comrades 
by  a  flight  of  arrows ;  but  they  were  soon  driven 
off.  Weston's  men  returned  to  England,  and  thus 
ended  this  ill-fated  attempt  to  establish  a  plantation 
in  Massachusetts  Bay. 

The  small  party  of  Puritans  at  New  Plymouth 
eagerly  desired  to  be  joined  by  the  brethren  they 
had  left  behind  at  Leyden.  This  wish  was  earnestly 
reciprocated  by  the  English  congregation  in  that 
Dutch  town ;  but  the  capitalists  in  England  who 
had  advanced  money  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  refused 
to  provide  the  remaining  exiles  with  a  passage. 
After  a  period  of  contention,  in  which  the  colonists 
were  treated  with  much  harshness  by  the  moneyed 
men  to  whom  they  were  bound,  the  former  were 
enabled  in  1626  to  purchase  the  entire  rights  of  the 
latter;  and  thenceforth  every  man  was  granted  a 
little  land  in  perpetual  fee.  The  settlers  had  in 
1621  acquired  a  patent  from  the  Plymouth 
Company,  to  which  that  part  of  the  American 
continent  belonged.  Thus  securely  established  in 
its  possessions,  the  small  community  showed  itself 
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equal  to  the  task  of  self-government.  The  ruling 
power  consisted  of  an  elected  Governor,  Council, 
and  General  Court,  who  made  and  executed  the 
laws  judged  to  be  necessary  for  the  public  good; 
6ut  at  the  same  time  the  sovereignty  was  reserved 
to  the  Crown  of  England.  The  laws  were  severe 
in  themselves,  but  were  enforced  with  a  good  deal 
of  mildness.  Death,  though  nominally  the  punish- 
ment for  several  crimes,  was  carried  out  only  in 
the  case  of  murder.  Housebreaking  and  highway 
robbery  were  unknown.  The  first  and  most  seiious 
difficulties  of  the  plantation  had  been  overcome ; 
yet  population  increased  but  slowly.  At  the 
end  of  nine  years,  the  colony  consisted  of  barely 
three  hundred  persons.  The  land  was  not  fertile, 
iind  the  opportunities  for  trade  were  slight;  but 
the  energy  of  the  settlers  overcame  all  obstacles. 
In  four  or  five  years  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Mayjloioer,  the  town  of  New  Plymouth  consisted 
of  thii-ty-two  dwelling-houses,  in  the  midst  of  which, 
on  a  rising  ground,  was  the  fort,  furnished  with  a 
watch-tower,  whence  the  sentinel  could  command  a 
gi-eat  many  leagues  of  sea  and  land.  Fires  are  the 
special  scourge  of  all  new  and  hastily-built  towns ; 
and  this  experience  was  not  escaped  by  the  little 
Puritan  hamlet.  It  was  partly  burnt  down  on  the 
5th  of  November,  1624,  under  circumstances 
suggestive  of  incendiarism ;  but  the  damage  was 
soon  repaired.  At  this  time  the  population  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  and  eighty  persons.  They 
had  started  a  manufactory  of  salt,  and  in  1624 
freighted  a  ship  with  fish  cured  with  their  own 
commodity.  They  lived  together  as  one  family  or 
household,  every  man  having  his  special  trade, 
either  by  sea  or  land ;  and  in  their  workshops  were 
several  boys  and  young  men,  acting  as  apprentices 
and  servants.  A  small  trading  community  had 
been  established,  in  spite  of  numerous  difficulties. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Plymouth  Company, 
which  owned  the  whole  vast  territory  then  included 
under  the  general  designation  of  New  England, 
endeavoured  to  turn  their  property  to  account  by 
laying  a  tax  on  the  vessels  of  English  fishermen. 
The  House  of  Commons  opposed  these  exactions, 
and  demanded  for  all  English  subjects  entire 
freedom  from  duties  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
trade.  Sir  Ed-\vin  Sandys,  the  treasurer  of  the 
Virginia  Company,  argued  that  a  pri-^dlege  which 
the  French  and  Dvitch  enjoyed  should  not  be  denied 
to  Englishmen.  The  fisheries,  he  observed,  cost  the 
kingdom  nothing  but  labour,  employed  shipping, 
and  furnished  the  means  of  a  lucrative  commerce 
with  Spain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  by 
Sir  George  Calvert  that  the  fishermen  hindered  the 
plantations,  choked  the  harbours  with  their  ballast, 


and  wasted  the  forests  by  improvident  use.  This 
was  a  strange  position  to  be  assumed  by  one  who 
had  a  large  interest  in  Newfoundland,  where  the 
fisheries  were  the  chief  source  of  wealth;  but 
Calvert  had  no  personal  reason  for  caring  about  the 
fisheries  of  New  England.  The  argument  as  to 
wasting  the  forests  was  ridiculous ;  for,  as  Captain 
Smith  observes  in  his  book  of  travels,  "  all  the 
country  was  nothing  but  wood,  and  none  to  make 
use  of  it."  Nevertheless,  the  patentees  affixed  a 
heavy  penalty  to  the  cutting  of  timber  without 
giving  satisfaction.  They  also  forbade  any  one  to 
fish  without  their  licence  ;  and  on  eveiy  thirty  tons 
of  shipping  they  laid  a  tax  of  five  pounds.  The 
debate  in  Parliament  ended  in  the  restrictions  on 
the  right  of  free  fishing  being  declared  illegal ;  but 
the  House  was  dissolved  before  a  bill  could  be 
passed  for  placing  matters  on  a  difierent  footing. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  course  of  this  discus- 
sion, Calvert,  the  advocate  of  the  Company  in  their 
taxation  of  the  fisheries,  used  the  argument  that 
the  American  colonies,  not  being  annexed  to  the 
realm,  were  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament ; 
while  the  opponents  of  taxation  contended  that  they 
might  make  laws  for  the  plantations,  and  that  a 
bill  passed  by  the  Commons  and  the  Lords,  and 
receiving  the  King's  assent,  would  control  the 
patent.  Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  later,  the 
same  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  English 
Parliament  in  American  afiairs  was  used  in  support 
of  the  proposition  for  taxing  the  colonists,  and  was 
the  first  cause  of  revolution. 

The  debate  took  place  in  1621.     In  the  following 
year,  five-and-thirty  sail  of  vessels  went  to  fish  on 
the  coasts  of  New  England,  and,  relying  on  what 
had  been  declared  to  be  the  law,  paid  no  duties. 
The  Company  appealed  to  the  King,  who,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  favourite   Stuart   maxim,   that  the 
sovei'eign  may  do   whatever  seems  good  to  him, 
issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  any  one  to  approach 
the    northern    coast   of  America   without    special 
leave  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  or  of  the  Privy 
Council.     A  seaman  named  Francis  "West  was  in 
1623   sent  out  with  a  commission  as  Admiral  of 
New  England,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  from 
the  American  seas  all  who  came  without  a  licence. 
But  the  fishermen  easily  evaded  this  single  ship, 
and  successfully  resisted  the  payment  of  the  tax. 
The    attempt    at    coercion    was    a    failure;     but 
the  Plymouth    monopolists  were  not   discouraged. 
Having  in  1622  conferred  on  Robert  Gorges,  son 
of  Sir  Ferdinando  (who  belonged  to  the  Plymouth 
Council),  a  patent  for  a  tract  extending  ten  miles 
along  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts  and  thirty  miles  into 
the  interior,  they  now  appointed  him  Lieutenant- 
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General  of  New  England,  with  power  to  restrain 
interlopers.  Gorges  and  liis  followers  made  another 
attempt  to  settle  at  the  place  where  Weston's  men 
had  planted  themselves ;  but  this  project  was  just 
as  unsuccessful  as  the  former.  With  the  later 
colonists  was  associated  a  clergyman  named  Morrell, 
who  came  armed  with  an  ecclesiastical  commission 
for  the  superintendence  of  the  churches — meaning, 
of  course,  thos8  of  New  Plymouth ;  but  of  this  he 
made  no  use,  and  in  a  few  months  the  colony  broke 


always  before  been  free.  The  bill  on  this  subject 
which  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament  was 
refused  the  Royal  assent,  so  that  it  never  became 
law;  but  the  discussion  of  the  case  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  resulted  in  the  laying  down 
of  great  principles  which  bore  their  fruit  in  time. 
The  upshot  of  the  debates  was  very  displeasing  to 
the  Plymouth  Company.  The  patentees,  finding 
themselves  unable  to  levy  theii'  exactions  on  the 
fisheries,  appear  to  have  lost  heaii; ;  several  of  them 
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•up,  some  of  the  emigrants  returning  to  England, 
and  others  removing  to  Virginia. 

The  discussion  as  to  the  right  of  the  Company 
to  tax  the  fisheries  was  resumed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1624,  when  Sir  Edward  Coke  re- 
inforced the  arguments  he  had  advanced  three  years 
before  against  the  pretensions  of  the  patentees. 
Speaking  in  the  name  of  the  House,  he  told 
Robert  Gorges  that  his  patent  contained  many  par- 
ticulars contrary  to  the  laws  and  to  the  privileges 
of  the  subject ;  that  it  was  a  monopoly  which  con- 
cealed the  ends  of  private  gain  under  colour  of 
advancing  colonisation.  If  the  claim  to  tax  the 
fishing  vessels  could  be  maintained,  it  would  be 
the  creation  of  a  monopoly  on  the  seas,  which  had 


abandoned  their  interest  in  the  speculation ;  and 
the  peopling  of  New  England  was  left  almost  en- 
tirely to  private  enterprise. 

To  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  must  be  ascribed  the 
credit  of  actively  promoting  the  colonisation  of 
some  portions  of  North  America.  In  this  enter- 
prise he  took  into  partnership  with  himself  Captain 
Mason,  who  had  been  governor  of  a  plantation  in 
Newfoundland,  and  who  was  now  an  associate  and 
secretary  of  the  Plymouth  Council.  To  him  th^ 
Company  made  in  1621  a  grant  of  lands  between 
the  river  Salem  and  the  farthest  head  of  the  Meiri- 
mac ;  and  Gorges  and  Mason,  in  the  following  year, 
took  a  patent  for  what  was  then  called  Lacoriia,  a 
country  bounded  by  the  sea  on  the  south,  the  St. 
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Lawrence  on  the  north,  the  Menimac  on  the  west, 
and  the  Kennebec  on  the  east.  A  company  of 
merchants  was  formed  for  developing  the  resources 
of  the  territoiy  (which  is  now  included  within  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine),  and  settle- 
ments were  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Piscataqua 
in  1623.  Six  years  later,  Mason  received  from  the 
Plymouth  Company  a  fresh  title  to  the  country 
which  he  had  occupied ;  but  this  _^title  seems  to 
have  been  of  doubtful  validity,  and  numerous  suits 


Gorges ;  and  he  therefore  proposed  to  Sir  "William 
Alexander  (afterwards  Earl  of  Stirling),  a  Scotch 
gentleman  in  favour  with  King  James,  to  plant  a 
colony  of  his  countrymen  there.  Sir  William 
thought  well  of  the  design,  and  in  1621  obtained 
from  James  a  patent  (to  be  held  of  the  crown  of 
Scotland)  for  the  country  east  of  the  river  St.  Croix 
and  south  ol  the  St.  Lawrence.  To  this  large 
domain  was  given  the  designation  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  it  was  hoped  to  form  a  hardy  colony  of  the 
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at  law  took  place  in  consequence  of  rival  claims. 
In  other  respects  the  settlements  were  unfortunate, 
and,  at  the  death  of  Mason,  which  occurred  in 
London  in  December,  1635,  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Hampshire  were  left  to  manage  for  them- 
selves. Thinly-scattered  villages  of  fishermen 
had,  however,  been  rising  along  the  coast  in  that 
part  of  America  for  several  years,  and  to  these 
were  gradually  added  the  more  permanent  habita- 
tions of  other  adventtirers.  In  this  way,  Maine — 
"the  most  northerly  State  of  the  Union — was  first 
peopled.  A  portion  of  the  territory,  east  of  the 
Kennebec  river,  was  already  occupied  by  the 
f  rench,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Acadie.  The 
presence  of  a  foreign  Power  in  these  lands  was 
regarded  with  great  jealousy  by  Sir  Ferdinando 
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King's  northern  subjects  in  a  region  the  rigours  of 
which  their  own  severe  climate  naturally  qualified 
them  to  withstand.  But  the  grant  was  little  better 
than  an  act  of  piracy  ;  for  not  only  had  the  coimtry 
been  originally  explored  by  the  French,  but  some 
portion  of  it  was  at  that  very  time  in  their  actual 
possession.  Nevertheless,  a  ship  with  several  Scotch 
emigrants  on  board  was  despatched  in  1622,  but 
turned  back  within  sight  of  the  coast,  and  proceeded 
to  Newfoundland.  Being  joined  the  following  year 
by  another  ship,  the  two  vessels  made  a  partia 
survey  of  the  harbours,  and  of  the  country  lying 
immediately  on  the  coast ;  but  no  plantation  was 
begun.  After  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  a  new 
patent  was  issued  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  with 
the  additional  right  of  creating  an  order  of  baronets. 
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The  patentee — ^who  is  chiefly  known  at  the  present 
day  as  the  author  of  several  tragedies,  once  admired, 
but  now  seldom  read — wrote  a  pamphlet  in  1625, 
called  "An  Encouragement  to  Colonies,"  in  the 
hope  of  exciting  an  interest  in  his  Ameri- 
can possessions;  but  veiy  little  was  done,  and 
Alexander  found  so  much  profit  in  selling  the 
titles  he  was  empowered  to  create,  that  he  seems 
after  awhile  to  have  been  indifferent  to  other  con- 
siderations. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  territory  con- 
ferred  on   Sir   William   Alexander  was  really   a 
dependency  of  the  crown  of  France,  that  country 
did  not  resist  its  appropriation.      But  when,  in 
1627,  war  broke  out  between  France  and  England, 
nothwithstanding  the  marriage  of  Charles  I.  to  a 
French   princess,   the  northern  part   of  America 
became  one  of  the  battle-grounds  of  the  contending 
nations.     Port  Royal,  now  Annapolis,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  was  at  once  taken  by 
the  English,  and  a  naval  force,  ascending  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  1 628,  summoned  Quebec  to  surrender. 
The  French  commander  refused,  though  his  position 
was  really  one  of  extreme  weakness,  and  the  Eng- 
lish sailed  away,  but  only  to  return  the  following 
year,  and  receive  the  submission  of  the  garrison, 
who  were  on  the  jx)int  of  famine.     The  whole  of 
Canada  followed,  and  tlius  the  rule  of  England  was 
for  a  biief  period  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  North  American  continent.     Peace,  however, 
was  concluded  between  France  and  England  while 
these  events  were  proceeding,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  all   acquisitions    made   subsequent    to   April 
14th,  1629,  should  be  restored.     Canada,  therefore, 
reverted  to  France,  together  with  Cape  Breton  (an 
island  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence),  and  Acadie, 
the  limits   of  which  were  never  strictly  defined. 
During  the  progress  of  the  war,  the  lordship  of 
Canada,  as  it  was  called,  had  been  conferred  on  Sir 
William  Alexander;    but  after  the  peace  he  was 
glad  to  sell  Nova  Scotia  to  the  French.    The  colonial 
baronets  thus  lost  their  territorial  grants ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Urquhart,  the  translator  of  Rabelais,  at- 
tacked hLs  countiyman   with  much  bitterness  for 
his  bad  faith  towards  those  who  had  relied  on  his 
promises. 

The  colonisation  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
still  engaged  the  attention  of  Gorges,  but  with  very 
indifferent  results.  The  settlei-s,  such  as  there 
were,  lived  by  fishing,  by  the  chase,  and  by  the 


exportation  of  pine-wood,  and  laughed  at  those  who- 
arrived  -wath  the  intention  of  farming.      William 
Gorges,  nephew  of  Sir  Ferdinando,  was  in  1636 
sent  by  his   uncle   to  organise  something   like  a 
regular  government  for  the  divided   communities 
of  this  wild  northern  territory,  but  left  in  less  than 
two  years.     In  1639,  the  elder  Gorges  was  by  a 
Royal   charter  created   Lord   Proprietary   of   the 
country,  and  he  formed   a  great  scheme  for  the 
administration  of  his  dependency.     He  was  himself 
to    enjoy   a   species    of    regal    state    and    power. 
Boroughs  were  to  be  established,  and  a  code  of  laws, 
to  be  enacted ;    but  death  interrupted  his  plans. 
Some  time  before  his  decease,  John  Wheelwright,  a 
Puritan  minister  who  had  been  banished  from  the 
settlements  on  Massachusetts  Bay  for  reasons  to  be 
hereafter  related,  proceeded  northward,  and,  entering 
New  Hampshire,  founded  the  town  of  Exeter  on  a 
small  river  flowing  into  Piscataqua  Bay.     He  was 
accompanied  by  those  who  thought  with  him,  and 
their  numbers  were  afterwards  augmented  by  others 
of  the   same  religious   views.       Their  plantations, 
were  thinly  dispersed  over  a  wide  tract ;  but  they 
brought  some  additional  strength  to  the  colonies- 
in  that  part  of  America.     The  authorities  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  claimed  jurisdiction  over  them,  as- 
occupying  lands  situated  within  the  limits  of  their 
grant ;  and  when  Gorges  resisted  the  claim,  Wheel- 
wi'ight  and  his  associates  governed  themselves,  in 
quiet  disregard  of  the  disputants.     Thomas  Gorges, 
son  of  Sir  Fei-dinando,  went  to  Maine  in  1640,  as- 
the   representative  of   his   father.      He  was   su]>- 
ported  by  a  retinue  of  grand  officials  with  high- 
sounding  titles,  and,  in  pursuance  of  instructions 
from  the  Lord  Proprietary,   endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish a  mockery  of  English  foi-ms  in  a  territory  so 
poverty-stricken  that  it  would  hardly  yield  him 
the  necessaries  of  life.     On  aniving  at  his  official 
residence   at  Agamenticus  (now  York),   he  found 
nothing  in  the  way  of  household  fui*niture  but  an 
old  pot,  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  a  couple  of  cob-irons, 
the    property   of  })revious    settlers ;    so   that    his 
Chancellor,  Field  Mai-shal,  Master  of  tlie  Ordnance,. 
Admiral,  and  other  great  dignitaries,  had  to  make 
shift  after  a  sony  fashion.     It  was  not  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  that  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine  became  States  of  importance,  or  shared  in 
that  prosperity  which  fell  sooner  to  the  lot  of  lands 
more  richly  endowed  by  Nature,  and  possessed  of  a 
more  genial  climate. 
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After  two  previous  failures,  a  fresh  attempt  to 
colonise  Massachusetts  Bay  was  begun  in  1623, 
and  stimulated  into  active  life  by  the  zeal  of  a 
Puritan  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  named 
White,  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  in  Dorchester. 
Many  sea-faring  people  of  that  town  were  engaged 
in  the  New  England  fisheries;  and  White,  knowing 
that  they  were  often  for  months  upon  the  coast 
without  means  of  worship  or  instruction,  made 
proposals  to  the  shipownex-s  to  establish  in  those 
distant  regions  a  settlement  where  the  mariners 
might  have  a  home  when  not  at  sea,  and  be  at  the 
same  time  brought  under  the  influence  of  religious 
training.  It  was  also  proposed  that  farming  and 
hunting  operations  should  be  carried  on,  so  as  to 
make  the  little  commim^ity  self-supporting;  and 
with  this  view  an  unincorporated  joint-stock  asso- 
ciation was  formed,  under  the  name  of  the  Dor- 
chester Adventurers,  with  a  capital  of  £3,000. 
In  1623  a  number  of  men  were  sent  out  with  live 
stock,  together  with  various  necessaries  for  prose- 
cuting a  trade  in  dried  fish ;  but  the  colonists  were 
ill-selected,  and  the  attempt  was  a  failure.  Next 
year,  the  Dorchester  speculators  acquired  of  the 
New  Plymouth  people  a  piece  of  land  near  Cape 
Anne,  on  the  north  side  of  Massachusetts  Bay; 
and  some  seceders  from  the  older  colony,  who  did 
not  carry  their  Puritanism  quite  so  far  as  their 
former  associates,  were  in  1625  requested  by  White 
and  his  friends  to  undei-take  the  conduct  of  the 
new  plantation.  Of  these  settlers  the  leader  was 
one  Roger  Conant,  a  man  of  prudence  and  good 
character.  The  greater  number  of  the  colonists 
deserted  in  1626;  but  Conant  and  three  others 
remained,  removing  to  a  more  convenient  place 
three  or  four  leagues  to  the  south-west  of  Cape 
Anne.  While  White  was  maturing  his  plans  at 
Dorchester,  Roger  Conant  and  the  other  three 
were  laying  the  bases  of  the  colony  in  America 
itself.  The  difficulties  presented  by  the  wilderness 
and  the  severe  climate  were,  however,  so  great  that 
even  Conant  and  his  companions  had  at  length 
resolved  on  returning  when  they  received  letters 
from  White,  saying  that,  if  they  would  delay  a 
little  longer,  he  would  procui-e  them  a  patent,  and 
send  over  colonists,  provisions,  and  stores.  Some 
Dissenters  in  Lincolnshire  had  formed  a  resolution 


of  emigrating  to  America,  in  order  that  they  might 
follow  their  consciences  without  persecution.  This 
design  was  communicated  to  sympathisers  in  Lon- 
don and  the  western  counties ;  but  White  appears 
to  have  reckoned  on  the  Lincolnshire  enthusiasts 
for  forming  the  nucleus  of  his  plantation.  In  the 
year  1627,  the  Plymouth  Council  sold  to  Sir  Heniy 
Roswell,  Sir  John  Young,  Thomas  Southcot,  John 
Humphreys,  John  Endicott,  and  Simon  Whet- 
combe,  gentlemen,  all  that  part  of  New  England 
stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
extending  three  miles  south  of  the  river  Charles 
and  the  Bay  of  MassachiLsetts,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance north  of  every  part  of  the  river  Merrimac, 
on  terms  similar  to  those  which  had  been  introduced 
into  other  charters.  White  soon  obtained  the  co- 
operation of  persons  interested  in  the  spread  of 
Puritan  opinions,  including  some  who  still  cherished 
their  connection  with  the  Church  of  England. 
Of  the  original  purchasers.  Sir  Henry  Roswell,  Sir 
John  Young,  and  Thomas  Southcot,  afterwards 
parted  with  their  rights ;  the  others  retained  their 
interest  in  the  speculation,  together  with  a  number 
of  new  proprietors,  who  were  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  original  shareholders. 

The  patent  given  by  the  Plymouth  Council  con- 
ferred considerable  privileges  on  a  large  body  of 
men  ;  but,  being  simply  the  grant  of  a  private  com- 
pany,  it    was  obviously  insufficient  to  invest  the 
patentees  with  any  legal  power  of  governing  the 
contemplated  settlement  when  formed.     The  specu- 
lators therefore  sought  to  obtain  a  Royal  charter 
which  should  render  their  position  secure ;  and  in 
this  design  they  were  aided  by  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, Lord  Dorchester  (one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  in  former  yeai-s  a  bitter  persecutor  of 
the  Puritans),  and  other  gentlemen  of  high  position. 
Their  efibrts,   after  much  delay  and  considerable 
expense,  were  crowned  with  success;  and  on  the 
4th  of  March,   1629,  Charies  I.  granted  a  charter 
for  planting  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  by 
which  the  adventurers  were  made  a  body  corporate 
and  politic,  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England. 
They  were  empowered  to  elect  annually  a  Governor, 
Deputy-Governor,  and  eighteen  Assistants,  to  whom 
the  executive  power  was  committed  :  but  the  hrst 
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Governor  and  Assistants  were  to  be  nominated  by 
the  Crown.  Four  times  a  year,  or  oftener  if  desired, 
a  general  assembly  of  the  proprietors  was  to  be 
held,  at  which  such  laws  might  be  made  as  should 
seem  necessary  to  the  good  of  the  plantiition.  The 
assent  of  the  King  to  these  acts  was  not  required 
by  a»y  stipulation  in  the  charter ;  but  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  laws  to  be  passed  should  not  be 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England.  By  the  tenns 
of  this  charter,  the  Company  (the  head-quarters  of 
which  were  at  London)  was  permitted  to  transport 
to  its  American  territories  any  persons,  whether 
English  or  foreigners,  who  desired  to  go,  were 
willing  to  become  lieges  of  the  English  monarch, 
and  were  not  specially  disqualified.  For  liberty  of 
conscience  there  was  no  guarantee,  either  expressed 
or  implied ;  and,  though  not  actually  required,  the 
Governor  was  empowered  to  administer  the  oaths 
of  supremacy  and  allegiance.  In  other  i-espects, 
the  position  of  the  proprietors  was  good.  They 
were  exempted  from  all  subsidies  for  seven  years, 
as  well  as  from  duties  on  goods,  exported  or  im- 
ported, for  twenty-one  years,  excepting  the  five  per 
cent,  custom  on  imports  after  the  expiration  of  the 
seven  yeai's ;  and  they  and  their  descendants  were 
declared  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  natural- 
born  subjects. 

The  first  body  of  settlers  started  in  1628.  Two 
years  previously,  there  had  been  a  third  attempt  to 
people  the  bay,  which  lasted  until  about  the  time 
when  White's  recruits  ai'rived  in  the  territory  as- 
signed them.  A  Captain  Wollaston,  together  with 
some  other  gentlemen  of  good  substance,  and  a  great 
many  sei-vants,  made  a  settlement  at  a  place  now 
called  Braintree,  near  the  scene  of  the  two  former 
attempts.  Tlie  speculation  not  turning  out  well, 
the  captain  and  several  of  his  companions  left  for 
Virginia ;  whereupon,  one  of  the  shareholders, 
named  Morton,  a  pettifogging  lawyer  of  Furnival's 
Inn,  turned  out  WoUaston's  representative,  and 
erected  a  government  of  his  o-wni.  Neal,  the  his- 
torian of  New  England,  speaks  of  these  rebellious 
adventurers  sufiering  themselves  to  be  led  into  "  all 
sorts  of  debauchery  and  wickedness."  It  appears 
that,  at  a  place  which  they  appropriately  called 
Meny  Mount,  they  set  up  a  May-pole,  and  danced 
round  it — which  was  no  great  sin,  except  from  the 
Puritan  point  of  view;  that  they  drank  strong 
liquors  to  such  excess  that  they  consumed  ten 
pounds'  worth  in  one  morning — a  statement  the 
value  of  which  cannot  be  estimated  without  knowing 
the  number  of  drinkers ;  that  they  gambled,  sang 
ribald  songs,  and  led  scandalous  lives  with  the 
Indian  women.  They  were  doubtless  an  idle, 
thriftless  set;  and  to  suppoi-t  their  extravagances 


they  sold  fire-arms  largely  to  the  savages,  and 
taught  them  how  to  use  those  weapons.  This- 
might  have  led  to  dangerous  consequences;  and 
the  governors  of  the  New  Plymouth  colony  accord- 
ingly sent  a  messenger  to  Morton  to  expostulate 
with  him,  and  to  call  his  attention  to  the  procla^ 
mation  of  King  James,  forbidding  any  one  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  in  warlike  stores.  Morton  replied 
by  a  defiance,  and  the  Plymouth  men  then  sent  Cap- 
tain Standish  with  a  party  of  soldiers  to  bring  him 
dead  or  alive.  Barricading  himself  in  a  house  with 
some  of  his  companions,  Morton  threatened  to  shoot 
his  opponent ;  but,  coming  out  at  the  door  shortly 
afterwards,  with  his  piece  in  his  hand,  he  was  dis- 
armed and  seized  by  Standish.  The  rest  surrendered 
at  discretion.  Morton  was  sent  to  England,  but 
afterwards  returned  to  America,  and  died  there. 
His  revolt  proved  the  ruin  of  WoUaston's  under- 
taking, in  1628. 

The  superintendence  of  White's  colony  was  en- 
trusted to  John  Endicott.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  children,  and  by  a  number  of 
emigrants,  who  found  Conant  and  his  three  com- 
rades much  reduced  by  the  hardships  they  had 
undergone.  The  new  arrivals  were  themselves 
speedily  weakened  by  maladies  incident  to  a  change 
of  climate,  and  to  the  trials  of  a  wild  and  comfort- 
less life.  Many  deaths  occurred,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  send  to  the  New  Plymouth  colony 
for  a  physician,  who  stayed  with  the  sick  people 
throughout  the  winter.  Not  long  after  the  arrival 
of  Endicott's  party,  a  small  number  penetrated  by 
uncertain  paths  through  the  woods,  and  established 
themselves  on  the  neck  of  land  where  the  city  of 
Charlestown  has  since  been  buUt.  Waste  and 
desolate  as  the  spot  then  was,  it  had  already  been 
discovered  by  an  Englishman,  who  was  found  there 
living  in  a  hovel.  Further  colonists  were  sent 
out  from  England  in  1629,  the  entei-prise  exciting 
the  liveliest  sympathy  on  the  part  of  dissenting 
ministers  and  their  flocks.  A  fleet  of  six  ships 
(including  the  Mayflowefr)  sailed  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  conveyed  to  the 
shores  of  the  New  World  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  women,  and  children,  together  with 
several  horses,  cows,  goats,  and  other  animals,  six 
pieces  of  cannon  for  a  fort,  muskets,  pikes,  drums, 
colours,  and  a  large  quantity  of"  ammunition  and 
provisions.  Tlie  vessels  arrived  at  their  place  of 
destination  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  about  a 
hundred  of  the  emigrants  proceeded  to  Charles- 
town,  while  the  rest  remained  with  Endicott. 

The  locality  where  Endicott  and  his  followers 
were  planted,  had,  by  Conant  and  his  companions, 
been  called  by  its  Indian  name  of  Naumkeag  ;  but 
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it  was  afterv/ards  christened  Salem,  a  Hebrew 
designation  signifying  Peace.  The  name  was  sub- 
sequently very  ill  bome  out,  for  we  shall  find  that 
some  of  the  most  painful  incidents  of  early  American 
history  were  connected  with  this  town.  There  is 
a  Salem  in  Hindostan,  and  another  in  Persia; 
but  the  Puritan  settlers  in  Massachusetts  Bay 
thought  little  of  these,  if  they  knew  of  them. 
Everything  in  their  young  community  was  to  take 
a  Biblical  tone  and  colour;  and,  as  Salem  was  a 
Hebrew  word,  and  expressed  that  kind  of  religious 
concord  which  they  vainly  hoped  to  establish  in  the 
wilderness,  they  conceived  that  no  better  title 
could  be  found  for  the  little  city  which  was  to  rise 
up  under  the  shadow  of  primeval  forests.  The 
Salem  of  Massachusetts  is  at  the  present  day  a 
small  town  and  poi-t  of  entry,  the  prosperity  of 
which  consists  chiefly  in  its  numerous  manufac- 
tories. It  had  formerly  a  good  foreign  trade,  but 
now  does  little  in  mercantile  transactions,  and  pre- 
sents something  of  the  melancholy  and  forsaken  air 
which  belongs  to  all  places  that  have  seen  better 
days.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  was  a  native  of 
this  city,  and  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  original 
Puritan  settlers,  describes  in  his  "  Scarlet  Letter  " 
the  dull,  listless  appearance  of  the  place, — the  flat, 
unvaried  surface,  the  wooden  tenements  of  homely 
fashion,  the  long  and  lazy  street  stretching  the 
whole  length  of  the  peninsula  on  which  the  town 
is  built,  the  almost  deserted  wharf  (submerged  at 
high  water"),  the  infrequent  barks  or  brigs  discharg- 
ing their  cargoes,  the  decayed  warehouses,  and  the 
lines  and  borders  of  unheeded  gi'ass  which  have 
sprung  up  about  the  buildings,  and  even  between 
the  stones  in  front  of  the  Custom  House  itself, 
where  the  novelist  once  had  a  post.  But  Salem 
must  always  be  an  interesting  place.  For  America, 
it  is  rather  ancient.  The  shadow  of  the  grave  old 
Puritan  spiiit  hangs  over  its  weedy  ways,  and 
memories  of  a  wild  and  mournful  character  are 
associated  with  its  name. 

The  settlers  at  Salem  lost  no  time  in  communi- 
cating with  their  brethren  at  New  Plymouth  as  to 
the  nature  of  their  church  discipline.  After  an 
interchange  of  ideas  on  this  subject,  the  Salem 
colonists  agreed  with  those  of  the  older  New 
England  settlement  on  the  foi-ms  most  consonant 
with  their  conceptions  of  religious  truth,  and  ac- 
cordingly appointed  the  6th  of  August,  1629,  for 
creating  among  themselves  a  church  body  similar 
to  that  which  already  existed  in  the  more  southern 
plantation,  though  the  setting  up  of  any  such 
spiritual  association  was  a  violation  of  the  charter 
under  which  they  had  emigrated,  as  being  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  England.     The  church  of  New  Ply- 


mouth was  represented  on  the  occasion  by  some  of 
its  own  ministers ;  and,  after  the  day  had  been 
spent  in  fasting  and  prayer,  thirty  persons  who 
desired  to  be  of  the  communion  publicly  signified 
their  assent  to  a  confession  of  faith,  and  then  signed 
a  covenant,  in  which  it  was  written : — "  We  avouch 
the  Lord  to  be  our  God,  and  ourselves  to  be  his 
People,  in  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  our  spirits. 
We  give  ourselves  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Word  of  his  Grace,  for  the  teaching,  ruling,  and 
sanctifying  of  us  in  matters  of  worship  and  con- 
versation, resolving  to  cleave  unto  him  alone  for 
life  and  glory,  and  to  reject  all  contrary  ways, 
canons,  and  constitutions  of  men  in  worship.  We 
promise  to  walk  with  our  brethren  with  all  watch- 
fulness and  tenderness,  avoiding  jealousies  and 
suspicions,  backbitings,  censurings,  provokings, 
secret  risings  of  spirit  against  them ;  but  in  all 
ofiences  to  follow  the  rule  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  bear  and  forbear,  give  and  forgive,  as  he  has 
taught  us."  They  also  promised  that  they  would 
do  nothing  to  the  ofierrce  of  the  church ;  that  they 
would  not,  in  the  congregation,  be  forward  in  show- 
ing their  own  gifts  in  speaking  or  in  raising  objec- 
tions ;  that  they  would  not  discover  the  weaknesses 
or  failings  of  their  brethren  ;  that  they  would  study 
the  advancement  of  the  Gospel  in  all  truth  nrrd 
peace,  without  slighting  their  sister  churches,  but 
using  the  counsel  of  those  churches  when  need 
should  be  ;  that  they  would  promote  the  good  of  the 
Indians;  that  they  would  carry  themselves  in  all  law- 
ful obedience  to  those  who  were  over  them  in  church 
or  commonwealth ;  that  they  would  shun  idleness 
as  the  bane  of  any  state ;  and  that  they  would  not 
deal  hardly  or  oppressingly  with  any  one.  Finally, 
they  under-took  to  teach  their  children  and  ser- 
vants, to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  his  will,  so  that  they  also  might  serve 
him ;  and  these  promises,  they  expressly  declared, 
they  made  not  by  any  strength  of  their  own,  but  by 
the  Lord  Christ,  whose  blood  they  desired  might 
sprinkle  their  covenant  made  in  his  name. 

This  general  confession  of  principles  being  agreed 
upon,  a  pastor,  a  teacher,  and  a  ruling  elder  of 
the  new  church  were  chosen,  and  qualified  for 
their  offices  by  imposition  of  hands  of  a  few  of 
the  brethren  appointed  to  that  work.  Dissen- 
sion soon  arose.  It  has  been  seen  that  some 
of  the  colonists  were  members  of  the  Chiuch 
of  England,  though  belonging  to  that  section 
which  inclined  towards  the  views  of  the  Sepa- 
ratists, and  was  usually  called  Puritanical.  Dr. 
Cotton  Mather  relates  that  when  the  emigrants 
of  1629  were  off  the  Land's  End,  their-  pastor, 
Francis   Higginsof    (who   had  been   driven  from 
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the  Anglican  Church  for  his  opinions),  said  to 
his  flock,  as  the  cliffs  of  the  old  countiy  dwindled 
from  their  vieAv, — "  We  will  not  say,  as  the  Sepa- 
ratists were  wont  to  say  at  their  leaving  of 
England,  *  Fai-ewell,  Babylon  !  farewell,  Rome  ! ' 
But  we  will  say,  *  Farewell,  dear  England  !  Fare- 
well, the  Church  of  God  in  England,  and  all  the 
Christian  friends  there ! '  We  do  not  go  to  New 
England  as  separatists  from  the  Church  of  England, 
though  we  cannot  but  separate  from  the  coiTuptions 
in  it.  But  we  go  to  practise  the  positive  part  of 
church  reformation,  and  to  propagate  the  Gospel  in 
America."  *  Some  who  held  opinions  of  this  nature 
objected  to  the  non-employment  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  by  the  others,  to  the  administration 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  without  the  usual 
ceremonies,  and  to  other  matters.  They  accord- 
ingly held  religious  meetings  of  their  own,  in  har- 
mony with  the  usages  of  the  Anglican  Church.  A 
great  deal  of  angry  bickering  ensued,  and  in  the 
end  the  chief  objectors  were  violently  seized  and 
sent  back  to  England,  in  accordance  with  certain 
general  directions  is.sued  by  the  Company.  They 
were  charged  with  endeavouring  to  raise  a  mutiny; 
but  their  rebellion  appears  to  have  consisted  in 
nothing  more  than  a  desire  to  follow  their  own 
forms  of  worship  with  as  much  freedom  as  the 
Nonconformists  followed  theirs.  The  incident  would 
hardly  be  worth  recording,  were  it  not  a  singular 
comment  on  the  visionary  hopes  with  which  the 
settlement  was  formed.  New  England  was  to  be  a 
species  of  religious  Utopia.  All  the  colonists  were 
to  live  in  brotherhood,  and  to  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  their  own  consciences.  No  tyrannical  Act 
of  Conformity  or  of  Supremacy,  no  tmconstitutional 
High  Commission  Court,  was  to  lord  it  over  the 
minds  of  men.  The  infant  community  was  indeed 
to  be  submissive  in  all  things  to  the  Word  of  God ; 
but  then  every  one  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  interpret 
for  himself  what  the  Word  of  God  meant.  Such 
was  the  dream  which  had  been  dreamt  by  the 
sluggish  canals  of  Leyden,  in  many  English  towns 
and  villages,  and  on  the  broad  Atlantic  between 
shore  and  shore.  The  first  contract  with  the  reali- 
ties of  actual  government  dispelled  the  illusion. 
The  Puritans  were  not  true  to  their  own  principles. 
The  history  of  their  domination  in  New  England 
shows  that  they  repeatedly  contradicted  that  great 
doctrine  of  religious  liberty,  the  violation  of  which 
Jit  home  had  made  them  martyrs  and  exiles.  The 
fine  promises  of  their  covenant  were  forgotten  as 

*  Mather's  Magnalia  Christi  Americana  ;  or, '  the  Ecclesi- 
astical History  of  New  England,  Book  III.,  Part  II.,  chap.  1. 
London,  1702. — The  authority  of  Mather,  however,  is  not  now- 
regarded  as  very  excellent. 


soon  as  uttered.  They  desii'ed  unifonnity  as 
much  as  Laud  himself;  only  it  was  uniformity  in 
favour  of  their  own  intei-pretation  of  Scripture.  It 
is  clear  that  they  would  tolerate  the  Church  of 
England  no  more  than  the  Church  of  Rome.  Later 
on  in  their  history,  they  quarrelled  with  various 
forms  of  dissent ;  and  at  all  times  they  showed  that 
the  spirit  of  dictation  was  stronger  in  them  than 
the  spirit  of  freedom.  This  will  invariably  be  the 
case  where  men  make  their  own  opinions  an  infalli- 
ble standard.  As  the  Puritans  would  not  allow 
to  others  that  liberty  of  judgment  which  they  had 
asserted  for  themselves,  every  little  colonial  com- 
munity set  up  for  its  own  Pope,  and  persecution 
followed  as  the  bitter  fruit  of  self-contradictory 
principles,  and  of  the  striving  of  old  ideas  with  new. 

At  this  period  the  settlers  at  Massachusetts 
Bay  had  very  slight  powers  of  self-government. 
The  Company  of  proprietors  in  England  had  deter- 
mined that  the  local  authorities  should  consist  of  a 
Governor  and  thirteen  counsellors,  of  whom  eight 
were  appointed  by  the  corporation  in  the  pai'ent 
country,  three  were  named  by  those  eight,  and  the 
remaining  two  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  colonists 
themselves.  The  terms  of  this  constitution  were 
sent  over  by  the  emigi'ants  who  left  the  Isle  of 
Wight  on  the  1st  of  May,  1629  ;  and  these  pilgi'ims 
to  the  distant  wilds  also  conveyed  with  them  in- 
structions to  Endicott  with  respect  to  the  savages. 
If,  according  to  these  directions,  th«  Indians  pre- 
tended a  right  of  inheritance  to  all  or  any  part  of 
the  lands  granted  in  the  Company's  patent,  the 
colonists  were  to  .endeavour  to  purchase  their  title,  so 
that  the  least  scruple  of  intrusion  might  be  avoided. 
It  was  to  be  particularly  and  publicly  insisted  on 
that  no  wi'ong  or  injury  should  be  offered  to  the 
natives — an  injunction  which  was  fairly  observed. 
The  Puritans  of  Salem  were  always  ready  to  resist 
any  attack  that  might  be  made  on  them ;  but  they 
forbore  from  outraging  the  comparatively  feeble 
ti'ibes  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  A  good 
deal  of  land  was  rendered  desolate  by  the  pestilence 
to  which  allusion  has  before  been  made ;  and  it  was 
no  difficult  matter  to  persuade  the  Indians,  by  a  few 
gifts,  to  renounce  their  title  to  territories  which 
their  failing  numbers  did  not  suffice  to  populate. 

In  all  new  colonies,  this  question  of  the  abori- 
gines and  their  rights  is  a  difficulty  of  a  very  per- 
plexing kind.  It  has  often  been  evaded — often 
been  made  an  excuse  for  violence  and  disregard  of 
natural  justice.  Civilised  men  are  generally  in- 
clined to  assume,  with  a  facile  readiness  which  i» 
prompted  and  quickened  by  self-interest,  that  their 
greater  powei-s  are  sufficient  waii-ant  for  dispossess- 
ing a  savage  race,  and  for  seizing  on  their  lands 
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without  even  the  offer  of  compensation.  The  career 
of  Spain  in  the  New  World  is  a  record  of  cruel 
spoliation  and  tyranny,  earned  on  for  years  by 
methods  the  most  remorseless  for  objects  the  most 
sordid.  The  colonial  history  of  England  is  likewise 
full  of  melancholy  chaptere,  in  which  the  rise  of 
new  communities  of  ci^dlised  men  is  seen  side  by 
side  with  the  extermination  of  MTetched  barbarians, 


motives,  and  too  hastily  inferred  an  evil  design 
from  words  or  actions  which  they  did  not  rightly 
comprehend.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  while  some  of  the  Indian  tribes 
were  sincereh/  friendly,  others  were  wholly  in-econ- 
cilable  to  the  presence  of  the  stranger,  and  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  plottmg  the  destraction  of  the 
white  race  which  had  shown  itself  so  vastly  superior 
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whom  a  more  humane  and  considerate  policy  might 
have  raised  to  higher  levels.  The  settlers  in  New 
England  are  less  blameable  in  this  respect  than 
many  of  their  countrymen.  They  may  at  times 
have  been  too  suspicious  and  too  arrogant. 
Assuredly  it  cannot  be  said  that  their  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  Indians  was  very  successful.  But 
at  any  rate  they  did  not  act  towards  them  as 
pirates.  It  is  probable  enough  tliat,  from  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  language  and  customs  of 
the  natives,  they    sometimes   misunderstood  their 


to  the  old  nomadic  population  of  the  prairie  and 
the  forest.  When  civilised  people  encamp  on  the 
borders  of  savagery,  they  must  often  fight  for  their 
existence  against  sudden  incursions  of  the  jealous 
power  they  have  displaced.  But  they  are  in  a 
better  moral  position  for  such  encounters  if  they 
have  first  of  all  established  themselves  on  a  clear 
ground  of  right,  by  recognising  the  claims  of  the 
original  possessors  of  the  soil.  This  was  done  in 
the  case  of  Massachusetts  by  a  scrupulous  observ- 
ance of  the  injunction  just  mentioned,  not  to  occupy 
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lands  without  previously  purchasing  a  title  from 
the  Indian  tribes  which  held  them. 

The  colonists,  desirous  of  reinforcing  theii'  small 
community,  cii-culated  among  the  Nonconformists  of 
England  certain  statements  of  their  objects  in  going 
to  America,  their  condition  in  the  wilderness,  the 
natiire  of  the  country,  and  the  prospects  which  the 
new  plantation  held  out  to  all  who  would  escape 
persecution  at  home,  and  spread  the  principles  of 
Calvinism  abroad.  A  description  of  New  England 
by  Francis  Higginson,  who  died  of  the  rigoui-s  of 
the  climate  during  the  first  winter,  was  printed  in 
London,  and  ran  through  tlu-ee  editions  in  a  few 
months.  Another  exposition  was  privately  circu- 
lated among  the  Puritans,  and  a  large  number  of 
enthusiasts  became  inflamed  with  the  desire  of 
projjagating  their  views  in  America.  Several 
gentlemen  of  fortune  and  intellectual  culture,  re- 
siding at  Cambridge,  and  holding  stock  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Company,  agreed  to  joiii  the  settlement,  on 
condition  that  the  government  of  the  colony  should 
be  transferred  to  themselves,  and  to  other  members 
of  the  Company  who  should  take  up  their  abode  in 
the  lands  newly  planted.  Matthew  Cradock,  the 
Governor  of  the  corporation,  was  well  inclined  to 
this  plan ;  and,  the  question  having  been  fully  de- 
bated for  two  days  in  a  court  of  the  proprietors,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  government  and 
chai-ter  should  be  shifted  from  London  to  Salem, 
if  it  might  be  done  legally.  Some  days  later — on 
the  29th  of  September,  1629 — a  committee  was 
formed  to  take  counsel's  advice  as  to  whether  such 
a  course  were  permissible.  It  would  appear  that 
the  opinion  thus  sought  was  favourable  to  the  con- 
templated measure,  for  the  transfer  eventually  took 
place,  whUe  to  the  members  of  the  corporation  who 
remained  in  England  a  share  in  the  trading-stock 
and  profits  of  the  Company  was  reserved  for  a  period 
of  seven  years.  The  legality  of  any  such  transfer 
was  questioned  at  a  later  period,  but  for  the  present 
it  passed  unchallenged.  Massachusetts  thus  ob- 
tained a  more  authoritative  local  government  than 
it  possessed  before ;  but  the  colonists,  as  such,  re- 
ceived no  powers  of  self-rule.  The  managing  body 
of  the  corporation  was  transferred  from  England  to 
America — that  was  all. 

The  new  Governor  of  the  Company,  elected  by 
the  general  court  of  proprietors  to  proceed  with 
others  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  was  John  Winthrop, 
a  man  of  great  and  deserved  distinction  in  the 
early  history  of  English  America.  He  was  the 
son  of  Adam  Winthrop,  of  Groton  in  Suffolk, 
where  he  was  born  in  1588.  His  education  was 
that  of  a  la^vyer,  and  it  is  said  (though  the  state- 
ment is  difficult  of  belief)   that  the  gi-avity  of  his 


character    recommended   liim   to   the   position  of 
justice  of  the  peace  when  only  eighteen  years  of 
age,  at  which  time  he  had  certainly  been  married 
a  year.     The  interest  he  took  in  the  Massachusetts 
plantation  was  so  great  that  he  thi-ew  the  whole 
of  his    moderate    fortune    into    the    undertaking. 
Himself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  he 
was  nevertheless  a  Puritan  in  his  theological  views. 
Though  naturally  a  man  of  mild  and  benevolent 
chai'acter,  he  was  liable  to  be  swayed  by  others, 
and,  while  under  corporate  influence,  could  be  as 
bigoted  and  unjust    as  persons  of  less  amiability. 
A  tinge  of  superstition  coloured  his  religious  views, 
and   in   politics  his   position  was  somewhat  hesi- 
tating.      He   was    a    Royalist     rather     than    a 
Republican — a  thinker  who  inclined  more  to  aiis- 
tocratic  than  to  democratic  forms  of  government, 
but  who  desired  to  see  the  principles  of  freedom 
extended,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  secured. 
This  able  man  was   subsequently  joined  in   New 
England  by  his  son,  John  Winthrop  the  Younger, 
then  about  twenty-five  years  of  age — another  hero 
of  American  colonisation.     A  short  time  before  the 
transfer  of  the    Massachusetts    government    from 
London  to  Salem,  the  son  had  written  to  the  father 
from  the  family  seat  in  Sufiblk: — "I  shall  call  that 
my  country  where  I  may  most  glorify  God,  and 
enjoy  the  presence  of  my  dearest  friends.     There- 
fore herein  I    submit   myself  to    God's   will    and 
yours,  and  dedicate  myself  to  God  and  the  Company, 
with  the  whole  endeavours  both  of  body  and  mind." 
By  the  close  of  1630,  from  a  thoiisand  to  fifteen 
hundred   emigrants    (male  and  female)   had   been 
conveyed  in  seventeen  vessels  to  the  territories  of 
the  Massachusetts  Company.      A  few  days  after 
the  embarkation  of  the  fii'st  detachment,  in  April, 
a  paper,  previously  drawn  up,  it  is  said,   by  Mr. 
White  of  Dorchester,  was  put  forth  on  behalf  of 
the   emigrants.      It   was   entitled   "  The   Humble 
Request   of  His   Majesty's    Loyal    Subjects,    the 
Governor   and    Company    lately    gone    for    New 
England,   to   the  rest  of  their    Brethren   in   and 
of  the  Church  of  England,  for  the   obtaining   of 
their  Prayers,  and  the  removal  of  Suspicions  and 
Misconsti-uctions  of  their  Intentions."     The  terms 
of  this  document  are  noteworthy,  as  showing  that 
the  leaders  of  the  new  emigration  were  not  pro- 
fessedly animated  by  any  hostility  to  the  English 
Church   or  State.     They  acknowledged  that  sucli 
hope  and  part  as  they  had  obtained  in  the  common 
salvation   they  had   received   in  her   bosom,   and 
sucked  in  from  her  breasts.     They  blessed  God  for 
their  parentage  and  education  as  members  of  tiie 
same  body.     They  entreated  the  reverend  fathers 
and  brethren  of  that  Church  to  recommend  them 
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to  the  mercies  of  God  in  their  prayers,  as  a  religious 
community  springing  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  older 
one.  "For  you  are  not  ignorant,"  they  continued, 
"that  the  Spirit  of  God  stirred  up  the  Apostle 
Paul  to  make  a  continual  mention  of  the  Churcli 
of  Philippi,  which  was  a  colony  from  Rome.  Let 
the  same  spirit,  we  beseech  you,  put  you  in  mind, 
that  are  the  Lord's  remembrancers,  to  pray  for  us 
without  ceasing.  And  what  goodness  you  shall 
extend  to  us,  in  this  or  any  other  Christian  kind- 
ness, we,  your  brethren  in  Christ,  shall  labour  to 
repay  in  what  duty  we  are,  or  shall  be,  able  to 
perform  ;  promising,  so  far  as  God  shall  enable  us, 
to  give  him  no  rest  on  your  behalfs ;  wishing  our 
heads  and  hearts  may  be  fountains  of  tears  for 
your  everlasting  welfare,  when  we  shall  be  in  our 
poor  cottages  in  the  wilderness,  overshadowed  with 
the  spirit  of  supplication,  through  the  manifold 
necessities  and  tribulations  which  may  not  alto- 
gether imexpectedly,  nor  we  hope  unprofitably, 
befall  us."  The  subsequent  acts  of  these  emigrants 
were  certainly  not  in  harmony  with  this  declara- 
tion. They  would  receive  no  one  as  a  minister 
without  newly  ordaining  him  according  to  their 
own  ceremonies;  they  excluded  all  semblance  of 
episcopal  government  from  their  church  oi-der ;  and 
they  expelled  those  of  their  number  who  desired  to 
live  in  communion  with  the  Chiu'ch  of  England. 
It  is  evident  that  they  had  from  the  first  resolved 
to  follow  a  totally  different  path  from  that  of  the 
Episcopalians. 

Governor  Winthrop  and  his  companions  arrived 
at  Salem  in  the  summer  of  1630.  They  were  them- 
selves in  a  sickly  state,  and  found  the  colonists 
who  were  already  established  there  in  no  better 
condition.  Many  had  died  during  the  previous 
winter ;  the  rest  were  weak  and  spiritless ;  and  so 
great  was  the  scarcity  of  food  that  they  eagerly  de- 
manded fresh  supplies  of  the  new-comers.  One 
division  of  the  emigrants  settled  at  Charlestown ; 
another  chose  a  place  at  the  bottom  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  which  they  called  Dorchester.  But 
whei-ever  they  went,  ill-health  pursued  them.  In 
the  first  six  months  of  theii-  sojourn  more  than  two 
hundred  died.  As  December  advanced,  the  im- 
perfect shelter  of  booths  and  tents  added  gi-eatly  to 
then-  hardships ;  for  Massachusetts,  though  lying  in 
the  same  degree  of  latitude  as  the  north  of  Spain, 
is  in  winter  much  more  inclement  than  England, 
owing  to  its  greater  exposure  to  the  northern 
geas.  A  failure  of  provisions  ensued,  and  the 
colonists  were  compelled  to  seek  assistance  of  the 
settlers  at  New  Plymouth.  At  one  time  they 
lived  mainly  on  mussels  and  clams  picked  up  on  the 
sea-shore  when  the  tide  was  low ;  on  ground-nuts 


and  acorns.  Governor  Winthrop  meted  out  the 
public  food  with  the  utmost  frugality ;  but  it  was 
almost  exhausted  when,  on  the  .5th  of  February, 
1631,  a  ship  arrived  from  England  with  the  stores 
that  were  so  much  needed.  During  the  whole  of 
that  trying  time,  the  colonists,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
never  once  lost  heart,  or  faith,  or  iihe  spirit  of  self- 
reliance.  About  a  hundred,  some  of  whom  be- 
longed to  the  board  of  Assistants,  did  indeed  desert 
the  infant  settlement,  and  return  home,  scared  by 
the  prospects  of  famine  which  spread  before  them. 
But  the  greater  number  remained,  and  opposed 
brave  hearts  to  the  utmost  tui-bulence  of  Nature. 
Their  meetings  for  worship  were  held  in  the  open 
fields ;  for  they  had  no  buildings,  even  of  the  rudest 
kind,  sufiiciently  large  to  hold  their  congregations. 
Their  daily  lives  were  spent  in  toil,  and  prayer,  and 
meditation.  Death  was  frequently  in  their  midst ; 
deprivation  was  the  rule  of  their  existence  ;  danger 
lay  around  them  in  the  shadowy  forest — the  blind 
lurking-place  of  Indian  warriors.  Yet  they  held 
on  through  all,  in  the  assured  conviction  that  their 
work  was  of  God,  and  must  needs  stand.  Win- 
throp wrote  to  his  wife  that  he  did  not  repent  of 
his  coming ;  that  he  would  not  have  altered  his 
course  even  had  he  foreseen  all  his  afflictions ;  and 
that  he  had  never  had  moi'e  content  of  mind  than 
he  enjoyed  in  the  wilds  of  Massachusetts. 

Some  manifestations  of  a  hostile  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians  gave  additional  trouble  to 
the  settlers  in  the  first  days  of  their  enterprise.    One 
of  the  tribes  talked  of  driving  out  the  English,  and 
would  probably  have  made  an  attempt  of  this  nature 
had  it  not  been  weakened  by  a  violent  epidemic 
of  small-pox,  which  greatly  thinned  its  numbers. 
The  emigi-ants  assisted  these   miserable    creatures 
-vvith  medicine  and  other  comforts,  and  fairly  pur- 
chased of  them  the  several  tracts  of   land  which 
were  required  for  the  plantation.      This  conciliated 
the  natives,  and  the  fear  of  a  massaci'e  gradually 
passed    away.       The   colony,    however,    grew   but 
slowly.     During  the  whole  of  1631,  only  ninety 
new-comers  arrived  to  fill  the  gap  caused  by  the 
defection  of  the  hundred  in  1630.     Two  hundred 
and  fifty  followed  in  1632;  but  the  colony  reqxiired 
replenishment  in  a  much  greater  degi-ee.     Thomas 
Dudley,    the    Deputy-Governor  of    Massachusetts^ 
a  man  of  melancholy  and  rigid  temperament,  who 
from   an   early  date    repented   that  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  hazards  and  discomforts  of  a 
solitary  land,  wrote  home  in  a  discouraging  strain. 
Men  in  England  saw  before  them  the  uncertainties 
of  a  hard,  dreary,  and  perilous  life,  and  preferred 
to  remain  where  they  might  indeed  suffer  many 
privations,  but  where  they  could  at  any  rate  feel 
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safe  from  the  vagiie  dangers  of  the  impenetrable 
forest,  the  uncultured  desert,  the  gloomy  or  threatful 
ocean,  and  the  remorseless  savage. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  1630,  the  town  of 
Boston,  destined  in  time  to  become  one  of  the  most 
famous  cities  of  the  United  States,  was  foimded  by 
a  part  of  the  colony  of  Charlestown,  who  removed 
to  a  narrow  peninsula  on  the  southern  side  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  which  appeared  to  them  more 
commodiously  situated  for  trade  and  commerce 
than  any  other  locality  they  had  examined.  The 
Indian  name  of  the  place  was  Shawmut — a  word 
indicating  the  presence  of  numerous  springs.  Tlie 
colonists  originally  gave  it  the  designation  of  Tri- 
mountain,  from  three  lofty  hills  in  the  vicinity ; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  called  Boston 
in  compliment  to  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  a  clei-gy- 
man  of  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  who  emigrated  to 
Massachusetts,  where  his  influence  became  so  gi-eat 
that  he  was  styled  the  patriarch  of  New  England. 
The  land  was  already  in  possession  of  an  Epis- 
copal minister,  who,  having  slept  in  a  hovel  on 
this  point  of  land,  alleged  a  property  in  the  whole 
peninsula ;  but  his  claim,  preposterous  as  it  seems 
to  have  been,  was  bought  off".  This  individual, 
as  Dr.  Mather  records,  was  a  gentleman  of  very 
independent  htimour ;  for  he  would  never  join  any 
of  the  colonial  religious  bodies,  saying  that  as  he 
had  come  from  England  because  he  did  not  like 
the  Lord  Bishops,  so  he  could  not  join  the  local 
churches,  because  he  would  not  be  under  the  Lord 
Brethren :  a  remark  which,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  that 
settlement,  proves  him  to  have  been,  in  such 
matters,  one  of  the  most  sensible  men  then  in 
Massachusetts.  His  name  deserves  to  be  com- 
memorated :  it  was  Blaxton.  That  we  should  hear 
no  more  of  him  is  matter  of  regret. 

Among  the  minor  incidents  of  these  times  was  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  CathoUcs  to  gain 


a  footing  in  the  little  Pui-itan  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Sir  Cliristopher  Gardiner,  a  Knight  of 
Jerusalem,  and  a  member  of  the  same  family  as 
that  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Queen  Mary's 
reign,  made  his  appearance  in  New  England  in  1632, 
calling  himself  a  Puiitan,  and  alleging  that,  after 
having  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world, 
he  desired  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
retirement  in  the  west.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he 
committed  a  misdemeanour,  and,  flying  from  justice, 
took  refuge  among  the  Indians  of  Plymouth  colony. 
A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts (Winthrop),  offering  a  reward  to  those 
who  should  apprehend  him ;  and  he  was  idtimately 
surprised  and  seized  by  some  Indians,  after  a  sharp 
contest.  Under  his  pillow,  in  the  house  where  he 
slept,  was  found  a  little  pocket-book,  containing 
memoranda  which  showed  that  he  had  recently 
been  converted  to  Romanism.  He  was  sent  back 
to  England,  where  he  joined  with  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  Captain  Mason,  and  others,  in  a  petition  to 
the  King  against  the  colonial  authorities.  The 
cause  was  heard  before  the  Privy  Council,  and 
resulted*  in  a  reprimand  to  the  petitioners,  and  in 
the  publication  of  an  order,  dated  from  Whitehall, 
January  19th,  1633,  promising  that  his  Majesty 
woidd  not  only  maintain  the  liberties  and  privi- 
leges already  granted  to  the  New  England  planta- 
tions, but  would  supply  anything  farther  that 
might  tend  to  the  good  government,  jirosperity, 
and  comfoi-t  of  those  colonists.  The  summary  dis- 
missal from  Massachusetts  of  this  wandering  knight 
was  far  more  justifiable  than  that  of  the  adherents 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Gardiner  came  as  the 
secret  emissary  of  a  Church  which  the  colonists 
had  every  reason  to  dread.  His  object  was  to  plot 
and  undermine  the  State  by  dishonourable  pre- 
tences and  fraudulent  assumptions.  Such  a  man  is 
a  traitor,  and  has  no  right  to  complain  if  the  com- 
munity against  which  he  conspires  casts  him  forth. 
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Without  loss  of  time,  the  Massachusetts  colonists 
began  to  lay  the  basis  of  their  commonwealth. 
Several    courts,    consisting   of  the    Governor,    the 


Deputy-Governor,  and  the  Assistants  appointed  by 
charter,  were  held  at  Charlestown.  In  the  year  of 
Winthrop's  arrival — 1630 — a  great  many  laws  and 
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ordinances  were  passed;  provision  was  made  for 
tlie  clergy ;  civil  officers  were  appointed,  and 
severe  punishments  were  decreed  against  evil-doers. 
During  that  year,  and  long  after,  whipping  was 
freely  resorted  to ;  but  this  injfliction  was  j)erformed 
with  due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  criminal 
from  individual  caprice  or  malice.  Thus,  one  of 
the  Assistants,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  was  fined 
five  pounds  for  whipping  two  persons  without  the 
pi-esence  of  another  Assistant.  Justice  was  im- 
partially administered;  for  on  one  occasion  the 
former  Governor,  John  Endicott,  being  charged 
with  striking  a  man,  was  amerced  in  forty  shillings, 
though  he  appears  to  have  received  considerable 
provocation.  Tliat  the  emigi-ants  were  not  all 
saints  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  seize  a  large  quantity  of  strong  waters, 
which  had  been  sold  to  servants  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  "  much  disorder,  drunkenness,  and  mis- 
demeanour." One  man  was  whipped  for  fowling 
on  the  Sabbath ;  another  for  stealing  a  loaf  of 
bread ;  another  for  striking  an  overseer  "  when  he 
came  to  give  him  correction  for  idleness  in  his 
master's  work ; "  another  for  uttering  scandalous 
speeches  against  the  court.  Thomas  Gray  was 
ordered  to  quit  the  colony  within  a  certain  term, 
on  account  of  "  divers  things  objected  against  him." 
John  Goulburn  and  three  others  were  sentenced  to 
be  whipped  and  set  in  the  stocks  for  committing 
a  felony.  Adviltery  was  punished  with  death, 
and  the  chastity  of  Indian  women  was  protected 
by  severe  penalties  against  those  who  tempted 
it.  We  read  of  a  case  of  suspected  incon- 
tinency,  and  of  persons  possessing  cards,  dice, 
and  gambling  tallies,  which  they  were  ordered 
to  destroy  forthwith,  on  pain  of  punishment.* 
Amongst  the  most  honourable  of  these  edicts  were 
those  which  required  compensation  to  be  made  to 
Indians  for  wrongs  done  to  them  by  the  settlers. 

The  composition  of  the  colonial  governing  body 
was  altered  several  'times  in  the  early  years  of  the 
plantation.  In  1630  the  number  of  freemen  was 
largely  increased,  and,  legislation  by  so  unwieldy  a 
body  being  found  difficult,  it  was  determined  to 
hand  over  a  good  deal  of  power  to  the  chief  officers 
of  the  commonwealth.  For  the  future,  therefore, 
the  freemen  were  to  elect  only  the  Assistants  ;  the 
latter  were  to  elect  the  Governor  and  Deputy- 
Governor  from  their  own  number,  and  the  select 
body  thus  created  was  alone  to  have  the  power  of 
making  laws,    and   choosing   those   who   were   to 

*  Massachusetts  Collection  of  Records,  quoted  in  Mr.  John 
Gorham  Palfrey's  *'  History  of  New  England  during  the  Stuart 
Dynasty  "  (1859-64) — a  work  of  great  value  and  interest,  full  of 
Varied  information. 


execute  them.     This,  however,  was  soon  found  to 
be   too    oligarchical   a  system;    and  in    1631   the 
freemen  reserved  to  themsel\^es  the  right,  if  they 
cared  to  exercise  it,  of  making  annual  changes  in 
the  magistracy.     At  the  same  time  it  was  decreed 
that  thenceforth  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  body  politic,  or  be  entitled  to  any 
share  in  the  government,  or  be  capable  of  acting 
as  a  magistrate  or  serving  as  a  juryman,  but  such 
as  were   members   of   some  one   of  the   churches 
within    the    limits    of    the    colony.       All    these 
churches,  it  must  be   remembered,   were   congre- 
gations professing  the  same  theological  views ;  so 
that  every  Christian  community  but  one  was  per- 
manently excluded  from  any  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  State    or   the  privileges   of  citizens. 
Such  a  provision  laid  the  bases  of  a  very  extreme 
form  of  tyranny.     The  rulers  of  the  colony  were 
Calvinists  ;  and  it  was  part  of  their  creed  that  those 
whom  God  had  from  all  eternity  elected  to  save, 
were,  by  a  mysterious  inward  monition,  conscious 
of  their  own  state  of  gi-ace  (which  was  in  no  degree 
affiicted  by  their  acts,  whatever  these  might  be), 
and   that   to   such   specially-favoured    beings    the 
government  of  commonwealths  was  of  right  con- 
signed.    Pretensions  of  this  character  are  equally  . 
beyond  pi'oof  and  beyond   refutation.      But  it  is 
obvious   that,  if  admitted,  they  are   fatal  to    the 
most  elementary  liberties.     They  differ  in  no  es- 
sential respect  from  the  claim  of  the  Divine-right 
monarch,  who  says  that,  by  some  internal  evidence 
wholly  incommunicable  to  anybody  else,  and  cer- 
tainly not  at  all  visible  on  the  face  of  things,  he 
knows  that  he  is  invested  with  a  supernatural  com- 
mission to  dispose  of  other  men's  lives  and  goods. 
The    Pui-itans   of    Massachusetts   reached    at    one 
bound  the  utmost  altitudes  of  spiritual  despotism. 
The  arrogant  Churchman  Laud  asserted  no  more 
for  the  hierarchy  to  which  he  belonged.     The  Pope 
himself  makes  no  greater  demand  on  the  submission 
and  the  credulity  of  men. 

Mr.  Palfrey,  ia  excusing,  if  not  actually  defend- 
ing, the  action  of  the  Massachusetts  Puritans,  says 
that,  "by  charter  from  the  English  Crown,  the 
land  was  theirs  as  against  all  other  civilised  people," 
and  that  "  they  had  a  right  to  choose  according  to 
their  own  rules  the  associates  who  should  help  them 
to  occupy  and  govern  it."  But  neither  the  charter 
nor  the  patent  conferred  on  them  any  right  to  set 
up  independent  churches,  and  to  make  agi-eement 
with  their  tenets  the  exclusive  foundation  of  civO 
rights.  On  the  contrary,  the  charter  api^ears  to 
have  assumed  that  the  emigi-ants  were  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  indeed  many  of  them 
were,  though  of  that  section  which  desired  reform ; 
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it  authorised  the  administration  to  freemen  of  the 
oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  and  it  forbade 
all  laws  and  ordinances  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
England,  which,  so  far  from  giving  any  privileges 
to  Dissent,  did  not  even  allow  its  existence.  The 
Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  therefore,  in  setting 
up  such  a  test    of  citii^enship,  acted   illegally  as 


two  men,  to  appear  at  the  next  Court  of  Assistants, 
and  concert  a  plan  for  a  public  treasury.  This,  it 
is  true,  did  not  in  terms  do  away  with  the  re- 
ligious qualification,  or  disqualification  ;  but  every 
extension  of  the  elective  principle  is  a  guarantee 
of  future  liberties. 

While  these  changes  were  being  made,  the  rulers 
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well  as  unjustly.  Fortunately,  however,  there 
were  other  influences  at  work,  which  mode- 
rated, though  they  could  not  entirely  neutralise, 
the  mischievous  fanaticism  of  the  leading  colonists. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  settlers  brought  out  with 
them  from  England  ideas  of  political  freedom  which 
asserted  themselves  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks.  It 
was  agreed  at  a  General  Court  held  in  1632  that 
the  Governor  and  Deputy,  as  well  as  the  Assist- 
ants, should  be  annually  chosen  by  the  whole  body 
of  freemen ;  and  at  the  same  time  each  town  (of 
which  there  were  now  many)  was  ordered  to  depute 
10 


of  the  colony  entered  into  friendly  relations  with 
the  Indians,  many  of  whose  tribes  solicited  English 
assistance  against  their  enemies.  A  great  warrior 
of  the  Narragansetts  was  hospitably  received  by 
Governor  Winthrop,  and  attended  a  sermon  to- 
gether with  the  regular  congregation.  Intercourse 
was  also  carried  on  with  the  settlers  at  New  Ply- 
mouth. In  October,  1632,  Winthrop,  and  the 
pastor  of  Boston,  Mr.  Wilson,  travelled  on  foot 
from  the  south  shore  of  Boston  harbour  to  the 
capital  of  the  older  colony.  There  they  were  cor- 
dially received  and  gravely  feasted,  mth  abundance 
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of  preaching  and  other  religious  exercises.  The 
first  troubles  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  were  by 
this  time  overcome.  Two  hundred  additional 
emigi-ants  ariived  in  one  ship  in  1633,  and  the 
settlei-s  began  to  require  more  convenient  powei-s 
of  legislation.  In  1634,  the  freemen,  by  some  pre- 
vious concert,  the  precise  nature  of  which  does  not 
appear  in  any  existing  record,  determined  to  meet 
by  deputies — not  merely  for  the  assessment  of 
taxes,  as  by  the  rule  of  1632,  but  for  general 
purposes.  Accordingly,  at  the  fifth  General  Court 
held  in  Massachusetts,  twenty-four  persons,  dele- 
gated by  eight  towns,  appeared,  charged  to  consider 
such  matters  as  should  be  brought  foi-ward  for  dis- 
cussion. Tlie  advocates  of  the  existing  state  con- 
tended that  this  was  a  violation  of  the  chai-ter,  and 
argued  that,  if  all  the  freemen  could  not  assemble, 
the  chief  power  lay  with  the  Assistants.  In  vain, 
however,  was  this  view  jjut  foi-ward.  In  vain 
also,  about  the  same  time,  did  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton, 
with  the  tendency  common  amongst  fanatics  to 
support  arbitrary  authority,  endeavour  to  impress 
on  his  congregation  that  the  right  of  an  honest 
magistrate  to  his  place  was  like  that  of  a  proprietor 
to  his  freehold ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  indefeasible. 
The  freemen,  who  now  amounted  to  not  far  shoi-t 
of  four  hundred,  persisted  in  their  determination  to 
be  mastera  of  the  State,  and,  as  an  assertion  of 
their  power,  elected  Dudley  as  their  Governor,  in 
place  of  Winthrop.  On  this  occasion  the  ballot 
was  introduced  for  the  fii"st  time  in  the  colony, 
instead  of  election  by  show  of  hands.  It  was  like- 
wise settled  that  the  whole  of  the  freemen  shoidd 
be  convened  only  for  the  election  of  the  Magistrates, 
and  that  the  ordinary  work  of  legislation  should  be 
pei-fonned  by  deputies  chosen  by  the  several  towns, 
acting  in  concert  with  the  executive  officers  of  the 
colony — a  reform  rendered  necessaiy  by  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  freemen,  and  by  the  fact 
of  their  being  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of 
countiy.  Much  agitation  had  been  caused  by  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Assistants  to  levy 
taxation  by  their  own  exclusive  authority,  and  by 
their  lavish  gi-ants  of  land ;  and  it  was  foimd  ex- 
pedient to  aflirm  that  none  but  the  immediate 
representatives  of  the  people  should  dispose  of 
lands  or  raise  money.  A  true  commonwealth  was 
beginning  to  issue  out  of  the  chaos  of  colonisation 
by  a  commercial  body ;  yet  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  this  was  only  by  an  evasion  of  the  regulations 
enjoined  by  the  chartier.  Siich  an  evasion,  how- 
ever, was  natui-al,  and  even  inevitable.  A  political 
state  cannot  long  be  controlled  by  rules  applicable 
tc  a  small  coi*poration  of  shareholdei-s  in  a  joint- 
stock  speculation.     Larger  interests  must  of  neces- 


sity arise,  and  be  dealt  with  after  a  broader  fashion. 
That  the  change  should  have  taken  place  so  early 
in  Massachusetts  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  quick- 
ness with  which  habits  of  self-government  spring 
up  on  American  soil. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  rulers  of  the 
mother  country  woiUd  long  permit  the  colonists  to 
go  on  quietly  in  theii-  own  course.  For  a  little 
while,  indeed,  Charles  I.  and  his  advisers  seem 
to  have  been  indifferent  to  what  passed  in  New 
England.  They  probably  thought  it  a  convenient 
thing  that  there  should  be  waste  regions  far  away 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  trouble- 
some Puritans  felt  content  to  bury  themselves,  and 
to  cease  from  vexing  princes  and  prelates.  The 
Order  in  Council  of  January  19th,  1633,  to  which 
reference  was  made  at  the  close  of  last  chapter, 
was  conceived  in  a  friendly  spirit  towards  the  Mas- 
sachusetts settlers ;  and  Governor  Winthrop,  in  his 
work  on  New  England,  avers  that  on  that  occasion 
the  King  told  liis  counsellors  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  impose  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
of  England  on  the  colonists,  as  he  was  aware  that 
it  was  for  freedom  in  such  things  that  the  planta- 
tion was  formed.  But  this  feeling  was  not  likely 
to  last.  Charles  and  his  Ministers  had  penetra- 
tion enough  to  see  what  might  in  time  come  of  such 
experiments. 

After  the  death  of  Abbot,  who  leant  somewhat  to- 
wards the  Puritan  party,  Laud,  in  August,  1633, 
became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  liis  influence 
over  the  King  was  always  exerted  in  the  most  ar- 
bitrary directions.  The  New  England  provinces 
were  not  long  in  feeling  this.  An  Order  in  CouncU 
was  pviblished  in  Februaiy,  1634,  setting  forth  that 
"  the  Board  is  given  to  understand  of  the  frequent 
transportation  of  gi-eat  numbers  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  out  of  this  kingdom  to  the  plantation  called 
New  England,  amongst  whom  divers  persons,  known 
to  be  ill-affected,  discontented  not  only  with  civil 
but  ecclesiastical  government  here,  are  observed 
to  resort  thither,  whereby  such  confusion  and  dis- 
traction is  already  grown  there,  especially  in  point 
of  religion,  as,  beside  the  ruin  of  the  said  planta- 
tion, cannot  but  highly  tend  to  the  scandal  both  of 
Church  and  State  here."  The  Council  therefore 
commanded  the  detention  of  certain  ships  then 
lying  in  the  Thames,  ready  to  set  sail  for  New 
England.  It  also  required  the  attendance  of  the 
masters  of  those  vessels,  with  a  list  of  the  passengers 
in  each,  and  the  production  of  the  charter  of  the 
Massachusetts  Company  by  Matthew  Cradock,  the 
Governor  of  that  body.  With  respect  to  the  last 
point,  the  reply  was  simple  and  direct :  the  chaiier 
had  gone  to  America  when  the  governing  powers  of 
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the  corporation  were  transferred  thither.  Several 
ships,  however,  were  temporarily  detained;  and, 
before  being  suflfered  to  depart,  the  masters  were 
required  to  give  bonds  to  cause  all  persons  on  board 
their  vessels  who  should  "blaspheme,  or  profane 
the  holy  name  of  God,"  to  be  severely  punished ;  to 
cause  the  prayers  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Pi-ayer  to  be  read  twice  a  day  in  presence  of  all  the 
passengers;  to  receive  aboai-d  no  passenger  not 
certified,  by  the  officers  of  the  port  of  embarkation, 
to  have  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy; and  to  signify,  upon  their  (the  masters') 
ret\im  to  England,  the  names  of  all  the  persons 
who  had  been  carried,  with  their  proceedings  in 
relation  to  the  foregoing  articles.  These  bonds 
were  cancelled  about  a  year  after;  but  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Privy  Council,  in  the  meanwhile,  put 
a  check  on  emigration,  and  constituted  a  note  of 
warning  to  the  colonists  that  their  position  of  vir- 
tual independence  would  not  be  sujQfered  to  remain 
unquestioned. 

Following  out  the  policy  of  previous  years,  the 
Massachusetts  settlers  next  demanded  of  their 
officials  a  written  constitution.  It  was  a  reason- 
able demand,  which  could  not  with  decency  have 
been  refused ;  and  a  commission  was  accordingly 
appointed  in  1635  to  frame  a  species  of  Magna 
Charta  or  Bill  of  Rights.  In  the  composition  of 
this  important  document,  the  clergy  as  well  as  the 
laity  were  consulted ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton, 
actuated  by  sentiments  which  were  at  that  time 
common  among  the  Puritans,  insisted  that  the 
province  should  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  Moses 
— a  body  of  ordinances  having  in  many  respects  a 
local  character,  and  being  marked  by  the  influences 
of  a  primitive  and  imperfect  civilisation.  To 
some  extent  he  succeeded,  and  the  laws  of  New 
England  were  long  celebrated  for  their  severe 
and  rigid  character.  But  the  popular  power 
was  constantly,  and  on  the  whole  beneficially,  exer- 
cised. The  General  Courts  secured  to  themselves, 
in  1634,  the  right  of  decreeing  their  own  dissolu- 
tion ;  and  they  controlled  the  judicial  power  of  the 
Magistrates  by  an  order  that  no  one  should  be  con- 
demned to  death  or  to  banishment  unless  by  the 
action  of  those  Courts,  or  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 
Tliey  also  drew  up  a  form  of  oath  to  be  taken  by 
the  freemen,  the  remarkable  feature  of  which  is 
that  it  prescribes  allegiance  to  the  local  Govern- 
ment, but  says  nothing  whatever  of  allegiance  to 
the  King  of  England.  The  colony,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  quite  united  in  its  views  with  regard 
to  the  old  country,  for  the  Assistants  had  shoi-tly 
before  enjoined  an  oath  which  was  equally  silent 
with  respect   to   the   monarch  at  "Whitehall;  but 


amongst  themselves  there  was  considerable  contest 
for  authority.  For  ten  yeai-s — from  1634  to  1644 
— the  relative  powers  of  the  Assistants  and  of 
the  Deputies  were  in  somewhat  angry  dispute.  The 
two  bodies  sat  together  in  convention;  but  the 
Assistants  claimed  and  acted  on  the  right  to  veto 
the  joint  proceedings  of  the  whole  Parliament,  for 
such  it  may  be  truly  called.  Thus,  if  they  were 
outvoted  in  the  general  assembly,  they  fell  back  on 
their  separate  vote,  and  nullified  what  had  been 
previously  determined.  The  Deputies  resisted  this 
exceptional  power;  and  in  1644  a  compromise  was 
efiected,  by  which  the  Court  was  divided  into  two 
branches,  each  armed  with  the  right  of  negativing 
the  action  of  the  other. 

In  some  matters,  the  legislative  body  was  unjust. 
With  that  jealousy  of  individuals  which  is  often 
evinced  by  popular  assemblies,  the  General  Court 
appointed  a  committee  in  1634  to  receive  the 
accounts  of  ex-Governor  Winthrop,  in  a  manner 
which  seemed  to  imply  some  distrust.  He  pre- 
sented them,  together  with  a  writing  in  which  he 
remarked  that  he  would  have  been  content  to  say 
nothing  of  his  personal  outlay  for  the  good  of  the 
public,  but  that,  being  called  to  account,  he  was 
compelled  to  mention  it.  It  appeared  that  his  dis- 
bursements exceeded  his  receipts  by  more  than  a 
thousand  pounds.  "  It  repenteth  me  not,"  he  said 
in  his  message  to  the  Court,  "  of  my  cost  or  labotir 
bestowed  in  the  service  of  this  commonwealth,  but 
do  heartily  bless  the  Lord  our  God  that  he  hath 
pleased  to  honour  me  so  far  as  to  call  for  anything 
he  hath  bestowed  upon  me  for  the  service  of  his 
church  and  people  here,  the  prosperity  whei-eof, 
and  his  gracious  acceptance,  shall  be  an  abundant 
recompense  to  me.  I  conclude  with  this  (Xie  re- 
quest, which  in  justice  may  not  be  denied  me  : 
that,  as  it  stands  upon  record  that  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  my  office  I  was  called  to  account,  so  this 
my  declaration  may  be  recorded  also  ;  lest  hereafter, 
when  I  shall  be  forgotten,  some  blemish  may  be 
upon  my  posterity,  when  there  shall  be  nothing  to 
clear  it."  The  request  was  gi'anted  as  a  matter  of 
coui-se ;  and  in  the  Massachusetts  Records  appears 
this  dignified  and  high-spirited  reply. 

Massachusetts  Bay  could  now  boast  of  about 
twenty  towns,  so  widely  distributed  over  the  land 
that  Ipswich  was  thirty  miles  from  Boston,  which, 
even  as  early  as  1632,  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  the  capital  of  the  whole  plantation,  and  the 
fittest  locality  for  public  meetings.  These  towns 
(all  situated  on  or  near  the  sea)  were  of  course  as 
yet  very  small  and  primitive  collections  of  dwell- 
ings. The  houses,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  no 
better  than  cabins,  and  even  the  churches  had  mud 
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walls  and  thatched  roofs.  Oiled  paper  was  used 
in  the  windows  instead  of  glass,  and  the  furniture 
was  generally  as  rough  as  the  chambers.  The 
surrounding  country,  in  many  parts,  was  so  savage 
that  it  was  necessary  to  take  precautions  against 
the  attacks  of  wolves,  by  setting  up  palings  round 
the  small  settlements.  Close  at  hand  was  the  dark 
and  murmuring  forest,  with  all  its  energies  of  savage 
nature ;  by  day,  inviting  the  adventurous  to  explore 
its  winding  paths, — in  the  evening,  chilling  the 
hearts  of  the  superstitious  by  its  mysterious  shades. 
Yet  many  of  these  little  towns,  thus  isolated  in  the 
midst  of  a  wilderness,  were  destined  to  become 
places  of  importance,  and  had  already  acquired 
great  influence  in  the  afiiiirs  of  the  colony.  The 
towns  elected  the  Deputies  who  were  to  assist  in 
the  government  of  the  whole  commonwealth  :  only 
the  Magistrates  were  chosen  by  the  votes  of  all  the 
freemen.  Municipal  bodies  were  very  soon  esta- 
blished. In  1633,  Dorchester  designated  twelve  of 
its  inhabitants  to  meet  weekly,  and  consult  on 
public  afiairs.  Watei-town  made  the  same  arrange- 
ment about  the  same  time.  Boston  followed  in 
1634,  and  in  1635  Charlestown  appointed  eleven 
men  to  transact  the  local  business  for  a  year,  it 
having  been  found  that  "things  were  not  easily 
brought  to  a  joint  issue  "  when  the  citizens  met  in 
unmanageable  numbers.*  Thus,  each  town  looked 
after  its  special  afiairs  in  a  special  court  (the  powers 
of  which  were  progi'essively  enlarged),  and  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  a  general  government 
for  the  colony.  The  discussion  of  public  interests 
in  tumultuous  meetings  of  the  whole  community,  is 
fit  merely  for  barbarian  tribes.  In  civilised  states, 
the  only  choice  is  between  the  representative  system 
and  despotism. 

A  remarkable  set  of  propositions  was  carried 
over  to  New  England  in  1634  by  a  Mr.  Humphrey, 
who  acted  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Lord  Say,  Lord 
Brooke,  and  some  other  gentlemen  of  high  position, 
who  shared  in  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Puritans. 
These  persons  were  pi'epared  to  remove  into  the 
colony,  on  condition  that  two  Houses  of  Legisla- 
ture, the  first  to  consist  of  an  hereditary  peerage, 
were  established  there,  together  with  a  division 
of  the  commonwealth  into  two  distinct  ranks  of 
men — a  class  of  gentry  and  a  class  of  freeholder  ; 
the  Governor  always  to  be  chosen  from  the  fonner. 
The  design,  in  short,  was  to  create  an  aristocratical 
republic — a  species  of  government  generally  rasult- 
ing  in  the  most  selfish  of  tyrannies.  That  such  a 
proposal  was  inadmissible,  needed  no  long  delibera- 
tion to  discover.     Tlie  rulers  of  Massachusetts,  with 

*  Palfrey's  New  England,  Vol.  I.,  chap,  9. 


many  expressions  of  thanks,  replied  by  a  respectful 
negative.  "  When  God,"  they  wrote,  "  blesseth 
any  branch  of  any  noble  or  generous  family  with 
a  spirit  and  gifts  fit  for  government,  it  would  be  a 
taking  of  God's  name  in  vain  to  put  such  a  talent 
under  a  bushel,  and  a  sin  against  the  honour  of 
magistracy  to  neglect  such  in  our  public  elections. 
But,  if  God  should  not  delight  to  furnish  some  of 
their  posterity  with  gifts  fit  for  magistracy,  we 
should  expose  them  rather  to  reproach  and  pre- 
judice, and  the  commonwealth  with  them,  than 
exalt  them  to  honour,  if  we  should  call  them  forth, 
when  God  doth  not,  to  public  authority."  Thus 
early  was  it  seen  that  the  futui^e  of  American  insti- 
tutions must  be  democratic. 

The  number  of  colonists  in  1634  was  between 
three  and  four  thousand,  including  nearly  three 
hundred  and  fifty  freemen.  The  ground  about  the 
small  towns  was  being  steadily  cultivated.  Of 
cattle,  goats,  and  swine  there  were  large  numbei's. 
Roads  were  being  cut  though  the  forest  to  connect 
the  settlements,  and  the  emigrants,  devoting  them- 
selves to  various  forms  of  industry,  were  beginning 
to  establish  several  prosperous  trades.  They  ex- 
ported cured  fish,  furs,  and  timber  to  England,  and 
for  their  subsistence  depended  on  the  fish  which 
they  caught,  on  the  animals  which  they  hunted, 
and  on  the  com  which  they  raised.  The  majoi'ity 
of  these  emigrants  were  Puritans,  heartily  agree- 
ing with  the  theological  views  and  ideas  of  church 
discipline  entertained  by  the  ruling  men  of  the 
community ;  yet  it  is  clear  from  the  decree  of 
1631  that  there  were  some  who  followed  a 
different  law.  The  clergy  did  not  number  more 
than  fourteen ;  but  what  they  lacked  in  multitude 
they  made  up  for  in  zeal  and  energy.  The  progress 
which  had  marked  the  short  space  of  five  years  was 
truly  surprising.  The  English  monarch,  looking 
across  the  Atlantic,  saw  a  little  republic  rising  \i\> 
on  the  opposite  shores,  on  territory  which  he  claimed 
for  himself — a  republic  formed  by  his  discontented 
subjects,  who  were  carrying  out  in  that  distant  land 
the  very  principles  which  it  was  treason  to  profess 
at  home.  There  were  not  wanting  those  who,  from 
envy  of  the  plantation,  were  forward  to  represent 
to  the  King  and  his  Ministers  that  the  Puritans  of 
Massachusetts  desired  nothing  less  than  to  throw 
off"  theii'  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and  establish  a 
perfectly  independent  rule.  For  this  imputation 
the  colonists  themselves  had  furnished  some 
grounds.  They  had  departed  in  several  important 
respects  from  the  charter  under  which  their  com- 
munity was  formed.  They  had  proceeded,  im- 
authorised,  to  make  various  arrangements  tending 
to  the  creation  of  a  political  power.      They  had 
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established  Nonconformity,  which  was  against  the 
laws  of  the  parent  country,  and  they  had  pr-oscribed 
the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England.  Lastly, 
they  had  exacted  an  oath  of  allegiance  which  made 
no  mention  of  the  King.  Some  of  these  acts  may 
have  been  the  natural  results  of  their  position ;  but, 
taken  altogether,  they  may  fairly  have  appeared  to 
the  authorities  at  home  significant  of  intentional 
disloyalty. 

At  all  events,  the  King  resolved  that  the  settlers 
should  no  longer  be  left  quietly  to  themselves. 
In  1634:  it  was  determined  that  a  General  Governor 
should  be  sent  over ;  that  a  special  commission 
should  be  formed  for  the  management  of  all  the 
colonies,  and  for  the  revocation  of  their  chai-ters ; 
and  that  Archbishop  Laud,  of  all  men,  should  be 
at  the  head  of  this  body.  Cradock  sent  out  to 
Massachusetts  the  Order  in  Council,  already  men- 
tioned, requii'uig  the  production  of  the  charter ;  to 
which  the  rulers  of  the  colony  replied  that  they 
could  not  give  it  up  without  the  authorisation  of 
the  General  Court,  which  would  not  meet  for  two 
months.  At  the  same  time  they  despatched  Win- 
slow  to  England,  to  mediate  between  them  and 
the  Royal  advisers.  Winslow  was  not  connected 
with  Massachusetts,  but  with  the  Plymouth  Govern- 
ment. The  latter  colony,  however,  had  business 
to  transact  as  well  as  the  former,  and  Winslow  was 
held  to  be  a  man  well  adapted  to  represent  the 
interests  of  both.  He  had  already — in  1623  and 
1624 — been  t^vice  to  England  on  the  afiairs  of 
New  Plymouth.  His  third  visit,  begun  in  1634, 
did  not  terminate  until  the  following  year. 

The  Commission  appointed  to  govern  the  colonies 
was  to  consist  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  Yoi'k,  of  six  lay  peers,  and  of  three  other  high 
functionaries.  They,  or  any  five  of  them,  were 
invested  with  power  of  protection  and  govermnent 
over  all  English  colonies.  They  had  authority  to 
make  laws,  orders,  and  constitutions ;  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  clergy  by  tithes,  oblations, 
and  other  profits;  to  inflict  various  kinds  of  punish- 
ment ;  to  remove  and  appoint  governors  and  other 
ofiicers ;  to  establish  ecclesiastical  courts ;  to  hear 
and  determine  complaints  against  either  the  whole 
colonies  or  any  private  individual;  to  call  in  all 
letters-patent,  and,  if  any  were  foimd  to  convey 
privileges  hurtful  to  the  crown  or  prerogative 
royal,  to  cause  them  to  be  legally  revoked.  When 
intelligence  of  these  measures  reached  Massachu- 
setts, the  news  aroused  a  feeling  of  alarm,  followed 
by  a  movement  of  resistance.  In  the  autumn  of 
1634,  steps  were  taken  for  repelling  any  attack 
that  might  be  made  by  the  forces  of  the  King. 
Orders  were  given  for  the  erection  of  fortifications 


in  Boston  harbour,  at  Charlestown,  and  at  Dor- 
chester, and  for  the  training  of  civilians  to  the  use 
of  arms.  Dudley,  Winthrop,  Endicott,  and  some 
others,  were  directed  to  make  provision  for  any  war 
which  might  befall  the  plantation  for  the  space  of  a 
year ;  and  arrangements  were  entered  into  for  the 
collection  and  custody  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
These  pi-eparations  for  a  state  of  hostility  were 
augmented  in  the  beginning  of  1635.  On  the  19th 
of  January  of  that  year,  a  consultation  of  the 
Governor,  the  Assistants,  and  the  ministers  of 
religion,  was  held  at  Boston,  and  the  advice  of  all 
present  was,  that  if  a  General  Governor  were  sent 
he  ought  not  to  be  accepted;  that  they  should 
defend  their  la^vful  possessions  if  they  were  able, 
and,  if  not,  that  they  should  temporise.  The  Boston 
fortifications  were  mounted  with  ordnance,  and  men 
were  pressed  for  the  necessary  service.  It  was 
directed  that  a  beacon  should  be  erected  on  the 
sentry -hill  near  the  town.  Musket -balls  were 
made  a  legal  tender  for  payments,  at  the  rate  of  a 
farthmg  apiece,  to  the  end  that  they  might  be 
collected  in  the  public  stores ;  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  local  Government  was  rigidly  exacted;  and  a 
military  commission  was  appointed,  armed  with 
very  great  powers,  including  the  right  to  imprison 
any  who  should  be  judged  enemies  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  even  to  put  them  to  death,  should  they 
continue  refractory. 

Massachusetts,  in  short,  completely  assumed  the 
position   of  an  independent  State   menaced   by  a 
foreign  enemy.     This  position  was  unquestionably 
illegal.  The  colonists,  it  is  true,  were  by  their  charter 
empowered  to  "encounter,  repulse,  repel,  and  re- 
sist by  force  of  arms,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  and 
by  all  fitting  ways  and  means  whatsoever,  all  such 
person  and  persons  as  should  at  any  time  there- 
after attempt  or  enterprise  the  destruction,  invasion, 
detriment,  or  annoyance  of  the  said  plantation  or 
inhabitants."       But  it   clearly   could   never   have 
been  intended  to  confer  on  them  a  right  to  resist 
the     authority    of    him     from    whom    the    very 
charter  itself    proceeded.       All    such    documents 
must  be  construed  by  the  rules  of  common-sense, 
and  by  the  whole  tenor  of  their  provisions.     The 
emigrants  were  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  England ;  and  to  resist  the  King  by  force  of 
arms  was  certainly  a  violation  of  those  laws,  not  to 
speak  of  other  acts  which  had  gone  before.     In  some 
cases,  rebellion  may  be  justified  by  necessity— by 
the  excessive  tyranny  of  the  ruling  power,  or  by 
persistence  in  a  course  of  illegal  government ;  and, 
having  regard  to  the  known  character  of  Laud,  and 
to  the'^tendency  of  English  legislation  with  respect 
to  Dissenters  for  nearly  a  century,  the  Puritans  of 
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Massachusetts  may  well  have  doubted  whether 
the  time  had  not  come  for  resisting  an  imminent 
attack  on  their  liberties.  But  the  charter  afforded 
them  no  warrant  or  protection ;  they  were  not 
fulfilling  but  defying  the  law,  such  as  it  was. 
What  they  contemplated  was  sheer  insurrection 
against  the  national  flag,  in  the  event  of  any 
demands  being  made  of  which  they  disapproved. 
It  is  singular  that  the  conflict  resulting  in  the 
independence  of  the  colonies  should  have  nan'owly 
escaped  being  anticipated  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  before ;  and  that  the  fii-st  mutterings  of  the 
civil  war  wliich  presently  desolated  the  old  country 
should  have  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  1635,  Charles  I.  had  been  governing 
without  a  parliament  for  six  years  ;  yet  not  a  sign 
of  resistance  to  his  despotism  was  apparent.  The 
Englishmen  in  America  prepared  for  action  before 
their  kinsmen  at  home.  Had  a  collision  really 
ensued,  the  first  blow  against  dominant  preroga- 
tive would  have  been  struck  in  the  remote  west, 
instead  of  in  the  fields  of  England. 

Happily,  however,  the  cloud  passed  over.  The 
Commission  for  the  government  of  the  colonies  was 
not  proceeded  with  to  any  great  extent — probably 
because  Laud  and  the  other  abettors  of  Charles's 
tyranny  were  too  much  engaged  with  domestic 
affairs.  But  an  Order  was  issued,  prohibiting 
emigration  excepting  under  certain  conditions 
designed  to  secure  complete  subjection  to  the 
sovereign  and  the  Church.  The  same  year  (1635) 
was  signalised  by  the  self-extinction  of  the  Council 
for  New  England,  formerly  the  Plymouth  Company, 
The  Council  had  granted  lands  with  such  profuse 
liberality  that  its  property  was  exhausted  and  its 
credit  ruined.  Accordingly  it  was  resolved  (after 
some  previous  solicitations  from  the  court)  that  the 
charter  should  be  resigned  to  the  King,  and  that 
the  administration  of  the  Company's  domains 
should  be  surrendered  to  a  General  Governor 
appointed  by  his  Majesty,  on  condition  that  the 
territory  should  be  conferred  by  the  monarch,  in 
certain  proportions,  on  the  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion individually.  As  a  good  deal  of  this  property 
had  already  been  granted  to  several  persons,  the 
stipulation  was  of  a  dishonourable  character;  but 
it  was  agreed  to,  and  the  land  was  distributed  in 
shares.  The  territory  thus  disposed  of  included 
what  had  been  made  over  in  1628  to  the  colonisers 
of  Massachusetts  Bay;  and  the  New  England 
Council,  anticipating  a  powerful  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  settlers,  made  an  allegation  beforehand 
that  the  charter  under  which  Endicott,  Winthrop, 
Dudley,  and  the  rest,  formed  their  plantation,  had 
been  surreptitiously  obtained  in  derogation  of  the 


rights  of  Robert  Gorges  and  others,  although  the 
patent  of  the  younger  Gorges  had  been  declared  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  through  the  mouth  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  and 
privileges  of  the  subject.  It  was  also  represented 
that  the  Massachusetts  colonists  had  made  them- 
selves a  free  people,  and  that  they  could  not  be 
reduced  to  their  former  allegiance  unless  the  King 
took  the  business  into  his  own  hands.  For  three 
years  before  1635,  the  Council  seem  to  have  been 
contemplating  some  interference  with  the  New 
England  emigrants.  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  6th 
of  November,  1632  (as  appears  by  a  Journal  of  the 
Council,  a  portion  of  which,  or  a  copy  of  it,  is 
preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office),  it  was  pro- 
pounded for  consideration  "that  no  ships,  passen- 
gers, or  goods  be  permitted  to  be  ti-ansported  for 
New  England,  without  licence  from  the  President 
and  Council,  or  their  deputy  or  deputies  ;  .  .  .  . 
that  a  Surveyor  speedily  be  sent  over,  for  settling 
the  limits  of  every  plantation  according  to  the 
patent ;  also,  commissioners  to  be  sent  over,  to 
hear  and  determine  all  differences,  and  relieve  all 
grievances  there,  if  they  can ;  if  not,  to  certify  the 
President  and  Council  here  in  whom  the  fault  is, 
that  speedy  order  for  redress  may  be  taken."  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  anything  was  done  in  pur- 
suance of  these  resolutions. 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges — whose  fortunes  were 
mixed  up  in  a  remarkable  degree  with  colonial 
speculations — ^was  appointed  by  the  King  Governor- 
General  of  New  England,  and  sixty  miles  were 
added  to  the  territories  which  he  already  held  as 
his  individual  property.  Captain  John  Mason, 
long  associated  with  Gorges  in  the  settlement  of 
lands  bordering  on  Canada,  was  made  Vice- Admiral 
of  the  colonies  now  engrossing  so  much  attention ; 
and  it  seemed  for  awhile  as  if  some  vigorous  action 
woiild  be  directed  against  the  little  nonconforming 
republics  of  America.  A  ship  was  built  on  pur- 
pose to  convey  Gorges,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand 
soldiers,  to  the  seat  of  his  government ;  but  it  fell 
to  pieces  on  being  launched — a  circumstance  which 
the  Puritans  interpreted  as  a  miracle  specially 
worked  in  their  favour.  About  the  same  time. 
Mason  died — another  event  on  which  the  colonists 
congratulated  themselves;  and  nothing  more  was 
done  in  the  way  of  active  operations.  A  little 
before  the  death  of  Mason,  however,  legal  proceed- 
ings were  taken  against  the  Massachusetts  Company. 
In  September,  1635,  Sir  Henry  Roswell,  Sir  John 
Young,  and  twelve  more  of  the  original  associates, 
pleaded  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  answer  to 
a  writ  of  quo  warranto  brought  in  by  the  Attorney 
General   against   the  corporation.      Writs  of  this 
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nature  axe  directed  against  persons  supposed  to  have 
usurped  any  office,  franchise,  or  liberty,  and  are 
issued  with  a  view  to  compelling  an  explanation 
as  to  the  authority  by  which  such  powers  have  been 
exercised.  The  law  has  been  modified  in  more 
recent  times ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  there 
was  little  to  stand  between  the  peoi:)le  and  the 
crown.  Judgment  was  given  against  the  patentees, 
and  Cradock,  who  failed  to  appear,  was  convicted 
of  the  usurpations  charged  in  the  information,  and 
made  answerable  for  them  to  the  King.  The  char- 
ter was  forfeited,  and  the  Massachusetts  Company 
ceased  to  exist,  after  a  brief  life  of  only  seven 
years.  Its  extinction  had  but  little  effect  on  the 
colony  it  had  fashioned.  That  colony  had  now 
acquired  an  independent  strength  of  no  slight 
degree.  Had  the  settlers  been  attacked,  they  would 
certainly  have  fought;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  de- 
feat, they  would  probably  have  emigrated  again. 
Mr.  Palfrey  quotes  from  an  anonymous  letter  "  to 


Mr.  Comptroller,  from  New  England,"  dated  July 
28th,  163G,  in  which  the  latter  course  is  plainly 
intimated  ;  in  which  case,  says  the  writer,  the  plan' 
tation  would  in  aU  likelihood  be  rendered  desolate 
within  two  years.  "  For  it  is  not  trade  that  God 
wUl  set  up  in  these  parts,  but  the  profession  of  his 
truth ;  and  therefore,  if  God's  ends  be  not  followed, 
man's  ends  will  never  be  blessed  nor  attained." 
In  1638,  a  renewed  demand  for  the  charter  was 
sent  out  from  England  to  Massachusetts;  but 
Winthrop  was  directed  to  return  a  courteous 
refusal,  and  to  allege  reasons  agauist  complying 
with  the  order.  Amongst  these  was  the  fear  lest, 
if  the  document  were  sent  back,  the  mass  of  the 
emigi-ants  would  suppose  that  the  King  had  cast 
them  off,  and  would  thereupon  create  an  indepen- 
dent government,  to  his  Majesty's  displeasure. 
This,  however,  was  a  little  piece  of  diplomatic  hy- 
pocrisy. For  the_  independent  govermnent  was 
already  established,  and  in  active  force. 
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The  history  of  the  early  days  of  a  State  is  neces- 
sarily a  history  of  events  trivial  in  themselves,  and 
interesting  mainly  because  they  unfold  the  germs 
from  which  after-greatness  has  proceeded.  The 
reader  must  be  content  to  follow  those  to  whom  the 
formation  of  a  municipal  board  is  a  triumph  of 
policy,  and  the  anival  of  a  batch  of  emigrants  a  me- 
morable event.  Instead  of  the  collisions  of  mighty 
monarchies,  in  the  council-chamber  or  on  the  battle- 
field, he  will  hear  only  of  the  rivalries  of  small 
bands  of  pioneers,  numbering  not  many  hundreds, 
and  divided  from  one  another  by  leagues  of  forest, 
by  desert  plains,  or  by  the  reaches  of  a  stormy  sea. 
He  will  be  told  of  no  traditions  of  ancient  glory, 
perpetuated  or  forgotten  in  the  doings  of  later  days  i 
of  no  vast  designs,  stiiring  the  pulses  of  a  multi- 
tudinous nation ;  of  no  haughty  conquests  and  no 
tragic  failures;  of  no  sumptuous  pageants,  where 
nobility  and  wealth  and  intellect  combine  to  swell 
the  splendours  of  some  Imperial  scene;  of  no 
famous  cities,  the  seats  of  art  and  learning ;  of  no 
centres  of  teeming  human  life,  big  with  the  virtues 


and  the  wickedness  which  such  centres  can  alone 
develope  in  theii"  highest  degree.  The  story  con- 
cerns itself  with  humbler  actors  on  a  stage  less 
gorgeously  set  out.  It  traces  the  fortunes  of  men 
who  have  entered  into  a  struggle  with  wild  Nature ; 
who  see  in  the  ocean,  and  the  moorland,  and  the 
untraversed  wood,  the  antagonists  whom  God  has 
appointed  them  to  subdue;  who  encounter  the 
maladies  of  summer,  and  the  rains  of  autumn,  and 
the  snows  of  winter,  as  soldiers  going  to  the  battle 
which  may  mean  victory  or  death ;  who  parley 
with  hunger  as  with  the  enemy  at  the  gate ;  who 
sleep  with  the  ready  musket  close  at  hand,  lest  the 
savage  descend  on  them  iia  the  night ;  who  live  on 
hope  more  than  on  fruition,  and  in  the  future  more 
than  in  the  present ;  who  bear  within  them  the 
possibility  of  worlds  unborn,  and  rear  the  infancy 
of  new  commonwealths  in  the  shadow  of  a  planter's 
hut.  Such  a  narrative  should  have  an  interest  of 
its  own,  full  of  a  tender  and  heroic  element ;  but 
the  details  are  sometimes  petty  and  almost  vulgar. 
The  colonist  is  provincial  in  all  his  ways,  and  lacks 
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the  graces  and  the  superb  proportions  of  the  civilisa- 
tion he  has  left  behind. 

The  early  history  of  New  England,  however,  is 
powerfully  characterised  by  the  religious  principles 
with  which  it  is  associated.      The  emigrants  left 
their  native  country  that  they  might  enjoy  freedom 
of  worship  ;  and,  having  obtained  this,  they  denied 
it  to  others.     It  has  been  ah'eady  related  that  they 
expelled  certain  emigrants  who  had  formed  a  small 
congregation  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  the 
Church  of  England  :  they  were  now  to  be  equally 
despotic  with    respect  to   Dissenters  who  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  dissent  in  a  manner  different  from 
their  own.      The  Rev.  Mr.    Cotton  wrote  to  his 
friends  in  Holland  that  "  the  order  of  the  churches 
and    the    commonwealth "   was    so  settled  by  the 
"  common  consent "  of  the  colonists  that  it  brought 
to  his  mind  "  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth  where- 
in dwells  righteousness."     The  "  common  consent," 
if  it  ever  existed  in  reality,  did  not  last  long.     In 
February,  1631,  a  young  minister  of  the  name  of 
Roger  Williams  arrived  in  Massachusetts.     He  was 
by  birth  a  Welshman,  but  had  been  brought  up  in 
London  at  the  Charter  House.     While  a  youth,  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  short-hand  notes  of 
sermons  and  speeches  which  attracted  his  attention. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  studied  at  Cambridge,  and 
to  have  been  admitted  to  orders  in  the  Established 
Church.     But  it  was  not  long  ere  his  disagreement 
with  the  ceremonies  and  principles  of  that  com- 
munion became  so  wide  that  he  quitted  its  fold,  and 
fled  to  America.     Williams  had  been  kindly  brought 
forward  by  Sir-  Edward  Coke ;  and  in  a  letter  to 
Coke's   daughter,  Mrs.   Sadleir,    preserved    in  the 
library  of  Ti-inity  College,  Cambridge,  he  says  that, 
as  he  rode  past  Windsor,  to  take  ship  at  Bristol,  it 
was  "  bitter  as  death  "  to  him  to  see  Stoke  House, 
the  seat  of  his  patron,  and  feel  that  he  durst  not 
acquaint  him  with  his  flight.     Mrs.    Sadleir,  in  a 
note  prefixed  to  this  and  some   other  letters  from 
the  same  hand,  speaks  of  Williams  as  "  a  rebel  to 
God,  the  King,  and  his   countiy,"  and  charitably 
adds  that  she  has  preserved  his  letters  in  order  that, 
if  ever  he  had  the  face  to  return  to  his  native  land, 
Tyburn  might  "give  him  welcome."      Such  were 
tlie  weapons  of  conti'oversy  in  those  days.      Sir 
Edward  Coke,  when  acting  as  Attorney-General  at 
the 'trial  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1603,  reviled  him 
as  a  viper,  an  odious  man,  a  damnable  atheist,  a 
monster,  and  a  spider  of  hell ;  the  great  lawyer's 
daughter  treasured  up  in  cold  blood  the  letters  of  a 
Dissenter,  in  order  that  some  day  she  might  have 
the  satisfaction  of  hanging  him  for  his  heterodoxy. 
Williams,  however,   escaped  hanging;  but,  in  the 
country  where  he  took  refuge  to  shun  the  persecu- 


tions of  the  old  land,  he  found  himself  still  the 
object  of  bitter  religious  animosity.  The  fact  is 
that  this  thoughtful  man  had  arrived  at  the  great 
principle  of  toleration — a  principle  which  his 
fellow-Puritans  never  understood,  but  regarded 
as  the  mere  licence  of  wickedness.  The  doctrine 
was  not  new ;  it  had  been  advanced  before  by  a  few 
extreme  reformers ;  but  Williams  gave  it  practical 
application.  This  daring  speculator  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  rigid  Brownist,  precise,  uncharitable, 
and  afilicted  with  turbulent  and  boisterous  passions. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  more  charit- 
able than  those  who  judged  him ;  though  doubtless 
his  championship  of  toleration  proceeded  rather 
from  a  rooted  dislike  to  the  interference  of  the  civil 
magistrate  in  matters  of  opinion  than  from  that 
spirit  of  kindly  interpretation  which  is  willing  to 
admit  that  one's  intellectual  adversary  may  perhaps 
be  in  possession  of  some  measure  of  truth,  and  is 
not  necessarily  either  a  fool  or  a  scoundrel  because 
he  differs  on  points  of  doctrine.  Williams,  it  ap- 
pears, refused  to  communicate  with  the  Boston 
congregation  because  they  would  not  make  a  public 
declaration  of  repentance  for  having  communicated 
with  the  Church  of  England  while  they  remained  in 
the  old  country. 

On  his  arrival  in  New  England,  Williams  was 
invited  by  the  people  of  Salem  to  assist  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Skelton  in  his  ministrations;  but  the  authorities 
of  Boston,  not  liking  his  assertion  of  the  freedom 
of  conscience,  required  the  Salem  congregation  to 
desist  from  receiving  him  as  their  teacher.      He 
accordingly  went   to    New    Plymouth,  where    he 
remained  about  two  years,  and  was  then  invited  by 
his  former  flock  to    return  to  them.      While    at 
Plymouth,  he  had  caused  considerable  irritation  by 
presenting  to  the  Governor  and  Assistants  of  that 
colony  a  treatise  in  which  he  disputed  their  right 
to  the  land  they  held  by  the  King's  grant ;  asserted 
that  they  could  acquire  a  legitimate  title  only  by 
compounding  with  the  natives ;  and  indulged  in  a 
good  deal  of  fiery  invective  against  the  late  and  the 
reigning  sovereign.     Eor  this  imprudence  he  was 
summoned  before  the    Massachusetts   Magistra1;p3, 
though  it  is  evident  that  they  could  have  had  na 
legal  power  in  a  case  occurring  out  of  their  juris- 
diction.     The   matters    complained    of  were  ulti- 
mately declared  to  be  "  not  so  evil  as  at  first  they 
seemed;"    but  the    treatise   was  condemned,   and 
Williams,  making  his  submission,   consented  that- 
the  manuscript  should  be  burned.     On  returning 
to  Salem,  it  was  not  long  before  he  again  came  into 
collision  with  the  civil  power.     The  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts required  the  regular  attendance  of  every 
man  at  public   woi-ship,  under  a  severe   penalty. 
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Williams  denied  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to 
enforce  any  Buch  attendance,  and  argiied  that,  as 
the  unbelieving  soul  was  dead  in  sin,  to  drag  an 
unwilling  person  to  church  was  "  like  shifting  a 
dead  man  into  several  changes  of  apparel."*  Be- 
sides, to  act  towards  him  in  this  way  was  an  in- 
fi'ingement  of  his  natural  liberty.  No  one,  he  said, 
should  be  bound  to  worship,  or  to  maintain  a  wor- 
ship, against  his  own  consent.  He  was  asked  if 
the  labourer  (meaning,  of  course,  the  minister  of 
religion)  were  not  worthy  of  his  hire.  "  Yes,"  he 
replied,  "  from  those  that  hire  him."  With  equal 
boldness  he  denied  that  there  was  any  reason  why 
the  Magistrates  should  be  selected  exclusively  from 
members  of  the  church  :  as  well  select  a  doctor 
of  physic  or  a  pilot  for  his  skill  in  theology.  The 
office  of  a  magistrate,  he  affirmed,  is  simply  to 
maintain  order,  and  to  protect  the  goods  and  out- 
ward estate  of  men.  It  is  not  for  him  to  meddle 
with  the  conscience,  since  that  belongs  to  the 
individual,  and  not  to  the  body  politic.  From 
these  general  propositions  Williams  advanced  to 
the  more  particular  assertion  that  all  religions 
should  be  equally  allowed,  and  that  none  should 
be  supported  by  forced  contributions  from  those 
who  disagreed.  The  exact  limits  of  his  doctrine  of 
toleration  are  not  easily  ascertained.  That  there 
should  be  no  punishment  for  idolatry,  perjury, 
blasphemy,  or  Sabbath-breaking,  was  deduced  by 
his  advei-saries  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  his 
contention  that  the  civil  governor  should  take  no 
cognisance  of  breaches  of  the  first  table  of  the 
Decalogue,  consisting  of  the  first  four  command- 
ments j  but  whether  he  actually  went  so  far  as  this 
does  not  clearly  appear. 

We  seldom  find  vehement  dogmatic  belief  com- 
bined with  toleration ;  yet  such  was  apparently  the 
case  with  Williams.  At  the  very  time  when  he 
was  courageously  fighting  for  freedom  of  conscience, 
he  loudly  proclaimed  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  an 
unregenerate  man  to  pray,  nor  for  a  good  man  to 
join  in  family  prayer  with  those  whom  he  judged  un- 
regenerate. His  was  not  a  nature  to  I'emain  long  at 
peace,  and  he  soon  gave  great  ofience  by  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  civil  Magistrates, 
on  the  groimd  that  all  such  oaths  were  anti-Chris- 
tian. Bradford,  the  Governor  of  New  Plymouth, 
described  him  as  "  a  man  godly  and  zealous,  having 
many  precious  parts,  but  veiy  unsettled  in  judg- 

*  The  account  of  Williams  here  set  forth  is  partly  based  on 
that  given  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  quotes  largely  from  a  very 
rare  tract  by  the  person  concerned,  printed  in  1644,  and  from 
other  works  by  the  same  pen.  Mr.  Bancroft's  estimate  of 
Williams,  however,  is  too  favourable,  and  it  has  been  corrected 
by  reference  to  other  authorities. 


ment;"  and  he  gave  the  Salem  people,  on  Williams's 
return  to  them,  a  warning  that  they  should  use  some 
caution  with  regard  to  him.  Cotton  Mather,  not- 
withstanding his  strong  bias  against  Williams, 
adnaits  in  his  "Ecclesiastical  History  "  that  in  some 
things  he  acquitted  himself  laudably,  and  in  his 
later  year's  used  many  commendable  endeavours  to 
convert  the  Indians ;  but  he  characterises  him  as 
a  disputatious,  restless,  fanciful.  Quixotic  sectary. 
To  some  extent  this  appears  to  have  been  true  ;  but 
when  Mather  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  "  set 
a  mark  upon  that  man  who  was  one  of  the  first  that 
made  themselves  notable  by  their  opposition  to  the 
church  order  of  these  plantations,"  and  referred  for 
his  justification  to  the  injunction  (contained  in  the 
sixteenth  chapter  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Bomans) 
to  "  mark  them  which  cause  divisions  and  ofiences, 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned,"  he 
was  unconsciously  condemning  the  whole  movement 
out  of  which  the  New  England  colonies  and  churches 
had  arisen.  If  it  was  a  sin  in  Williams  to  dissent 
from  the  doctrines  professed  by  the  religious  com- 
munities of  Massachusetts,  because  those  doctrines 
were  established,  it  was  equally  a  sin  in  the  Puritans 
to  dissent  from  the  established  order  of  the  Church 
of  England.  To  say  that  the  one  order  was  wrong 
and  the  other  right,  is  simply  to  beg  the  question, 
which  every  side  in  every  dispute  may  do  with 
equal  reason ;  and  it  was  to  the  discomfiture  of  all 
such  mischievous  assumptions,  whether  on  the  part 
of  Prelacy  against  Puritanism,  or  on  that  of 
Pmitanism  against  its  own  seceders,  that  Boger 
Williams  advanced  his  doctrine  of  general  toleration. 
But  in  the  seventeenth  century  hardly  any  one  had 
the  wit  to  see  what  Williams  saw.  The  difierence 
between  him  and  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts 
may  be  resolved  into  a  very  few  words.  The  main 
body  of  the  Puritans  regarded  persecution  as  in 
itself  neither  good  nor  bad.  It  was  very  bad  indeed 
when  directed  against  themselves,  and  equally  good 
when  wielded  on  their  behalf.  To  Williams  it  was 
bad  at  all  times  and  for  all  purposes — a  cruel  enemy, 
and  a  dangerous  and  disi'eputable  ally. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  man  with  so 
clear  a  perception  of  principles  should  in  some 
matters  have  been  so  fanciful,  contentious,  and  ^ 
extravagant.  An  act  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  concerned,  and  which  certainly  occuiTed  after 
his  return  to  Salem,  led  to  great  commotion  and 
excitement.  In  the  year  1634,  John  Endicott, 
inflamed,  as  it  is  alleged,  by  the  fiery  declamation 
of  Williams,  publicly  cut  out  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George  from  the  English  standard  hanging  before 
the  Governor's  gate.  As  Endicott  was  at  that 
time  a  member  of  the  Covirt  of  Assistants,  the  act 
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derived  the  greater  importance  as  coming  from  one 
in  authority.  It  was  indeed  a  most  imprudent 
outbreak  of  fanaticism;  for  such  a  defacement  of 
the  national  flag  might  well  have  been  construed 
by  the  Home  Government  as  a  manifestation  of 
rebellion,  and  have  led  to  the  gravest  consequences. 
Endicott  was  therefore  reprimanded  by  the  superior 
authorities,  turned  out  of  his  position,  and  disabled 
from  bearing  any  ofiice  in  the  State  for  a  year. 
That  those  who  sentenced  him  secretly  sympathised 
with  his  motive,  and  acted  only  out  of  fear  of  what 
might  be  thought  in  England,  is  highly  probable. 
A  degree  of  miscliief  had  been  done,  however, 
which  it  was  not  easy  to  repair.  The  people,  who 
before  had  thought  nothing  about  the  cross  in  the 
banner,  now  began  to  be  divided  as  to  the  lawful- 
ness of  following  such  a  symbol.  Some  of  the 
militia  refused  to  march  under  a  flag  which  dis- 
played what  they  regarded  as  an  idolatrous  figure  ; 
othei-s  saw  in  the  excision  a  renunciation  of  alle- 
giance to  the  mother  country,  and  feared  being 
involved  in  some  signal  pvmishment.  A  vehement 
controversy  on  the  subject  was  carried  on  by  means 
of  pamphlets  ;  and  at  length,  by  way  of  compromise, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  cross  should  be  retained  in 
the  banners  of  forts  and  ships,  but  omitted  from 
the  colours  of  the  militia.  Nevertheless,  the 
question  of  the  flag,  and  of  the  degree  of  respect 
to  be  shown  to  it,  continued  to  give  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  for  a  long  while.  That  Williams, 
by  exaggerated  denunciations  of  idolatry,  was  the 
prime  mover  in  this  matter,  seems  only  too  probable. 
By  1635,  the  fiery  Welshman  had  got  into  such 
disgrace  with  the  ministers  and  Magistrates  of 
Massachusetts  that  the  former  declared  him  worthy 
of  banishment  for  his  opinions,  and  the  latter 
prepared  to  deal  with  him  according  to  law,  or  that 
which  they  enforced  as  law.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
people  of  Salem  were  piinished  for  their  choice  of 
such  a  pastor  by  being  denied  a  tract  of  land  for 
which  they  had  asked.  To  this,  Williams  replied 
by  causing  his  church  to  write  letters  of  admonition 
to  other  churches,  that  they  might  reprove  the 
Magistrates  for  their  injustice.  He  also  directed 
his  own  congi'egation  to  renounce  all  communica- 
tion with  the  other  churches  of  the  colony,  and,  on 
their  declining  to  do  so,  ceased  to  have  any  inter- 
coiu'se  with  them,  and  refused  to  join  in  family 
prayers  or  grace  at  table  with  his  wife,  because  she 
continued  to  frequent  their  communion.  It  is 
clear  that,  in  place  of  the  secular  tyranny  which  he 
so  courageously  opposed,  he  would  have  set  up  a 
spiritual  tyranny  of  a  very  onerous  kind.  At  the 
next  General  Gpurt,  Salem  was  disfranchised  till 
an  ample  apology  for  the  letter  of  reproof  should 


be  made  by  the  municipality.  This  was  shortly 
done,  and  Williams  was  left  without  a  supporter 
in  the  course  on  which  he  had  entered.  He 
declai-ed  himself  no  longer  subject  to  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  colonial  churches.  In  a  similar 
strain  he  defended  his  opinions  before  the  General 
Court  to  which  he  was  summoned,  and  declared  his 
readiness  to  die,  or  sufier  banishment,  rather  than 
renounce  them.  But  the  case  was  predetermined 
against  him.  On  the  3rd  of  September,  a  majority 
of  the  court — not  a  very  large  majority,  however — 
ordered  that,  for  his  dangerous  opinions  against  the 
authority  of  magistrates,  and  for  his  contiunacious 
letters,  he  should  leave  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
colony  within  the  ensuing  six  weeks.  The  liberty 
to  remain  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  following 
spring  ;  and  Williams  began  to  make  preparations 
for  founding  a  new  settlement  in  the  vicinity  of 
Narragansett  Bay.  His  popularity  with  the 
people  of  Salem,  however,  was  so  much  increased 
by  the  prospect  of  his  persecution,  that  the  autho- 
rities of  Boston  (now  the  recognised  capital  of  the 
plantation)  considered  it  unsafe  to  allow  his  pre- 
sence in  a  locality  so  near  the  older  settlement  as 
that  where  he  proposed  to  start  afresh.  For  this 
reason  they  sent  Captain  Underhill  to  put  him  on 
board  a  vessel  about  to  sail  for  En^and;  but 
Williams  anticipated  the  arrival  of  that  officer  by 
flying,  alone  and  in  the  depth  of  winter,  into  the 
woods  about  Salem. 

It  was  bitter  weather,  thick  with  snow  and  wild 
with   wind.      The    unhappy    fugitive   has   left   a 
written  account  of  his  sufierings,  from  which    it 
appears  that  he  encountered  as  many  hardships  as  a 
man  could  well  live  under.     For  fourteen  weeks  he 
wandered  up  and  down  in  the  wilderness,  a  for- 
lorn and  friendless   man.      With   a  pathetic  play 
on  woi'ds,  after  the  fashion  of  his  time,  he  says  that 
during  that  terrible  season  he  had  no  knowledge 
either  of  bread  or  bed.     In  the  stormy  nights  he 
was  often  destitvite  of  fire  or  food  ;  often  he  strayed 
without  a  guide,  and  had  no  house  but  a  hollow 
tree.     He  woidd  probably  have  perished  but  for 
the  kindly  succour  of  the  Indians.     We  have  seen 
that  he  had  asserted  the  right  of  the  natives  to 
their  own  soil,  unless  compensation  were  made  to 
them  for  taking  it.     He  reaped  the  advantage  of 
that  recognition  of  natural  justice  in  the  generous 
treatment  which  he  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
these  poor  savages.     Massasoit,  the  great  chieftain 
from  whom  the  whole  territory  of  Massachusetts 
took  its  name,  gave  him  welcome  ;  and  Canonicus, 
the  head  of  the  Nan-agansetts,  received  him  with 
a  love  which   never   changed.     Shortly  after   his 
arrival  in  America,  Williams  had  instructed  himself 
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in  the  Indian  language,  and  was  now  a  master  of 
it.  This  enabled  him  to  do  much  in  inducing  some 
of  the  natives  to  accept  Christianity ;  it  also  esta- 
blished and  confirmed  a  friendly  feeling  between 
himself  and  them,  which  was  of  the  highest  service 
to  both.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  a  friend  to 
the  Indians,  always  ready  to  affirm  their  rights  in 
the  face  of  unscrupulous  power. 

The  first  settlement  made  by  Williams,  which 
was  early  in  1636,  was  at  a  place  called  Seekonk, 


colony,  which  should  be  as  a  harbour  to  all  oppressed 
men  and  to  all  proscribed  opinions ;  and  in  such  a 
task  he  believed  himself  to  have  the  special  counte- 
nance of  God.  Crossing  the  stream,  he  landed  on  a 
jutting  point  separating  the  river  from  the  upper- 
most inlet  of  Narragansett  Bay.  The  precise  spot, 
near  to  a  spring  of  water,  is  still  shown.  "Williams 
called  the  place  Px-ovidence,  and  here  the  city  so 
named  is  situated.  The  river  also  has  received  the 
same  title.     It  was  a  wild  and  lonely  spot,  and  the 
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near  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  discharges  itself 
into  Narragansett  Bay — a  situation  to  the  south  of 
Boston,  and  to  the  west  of  Plymouth.  But  See- 
konk being  found  to  be  within  the  patent  of  the 
latter  colony,  the  adventurous  explorer  removed  to 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  where  the  gi'ound  was 
as  yet  unappropriated  by  any  European.  Winthrop, 
it  appears,  pointed  out  this  locality  to  Williams,  as 
being  uncomplicated  by  English  claims ;  so  that  the 
former  Governor  of  Massachusetts  was  not  one 
of  those  who  regarded  the  preacher  of  toleration 
with  entire  disfavour.  In  June,  1636,  Williams 
embarked  in  a  canoe  on  the  river,  which  runs  south- 
ward into  the  bay.  He  had  with  him  only  five 
companions ;  but  his  courageous  and  hopeful  spirit 
bore  him  on.     His  work  was  to  establish  a  new 


new  settlei-s  had  to  work  incessantly  to  bring  it 
into  anything  like  cultivation.  Williams  says  that 
he  himself  toiled  day  and  night,  at  the  hoe  and  at 
the  oar,  for  bread.  But  he  was  not  unmindful  of 
what  he  had  always  asserted  in  respect  to  other 
settlers — the  prior  right  of  the  natives  to  the  land, 
and  the  dishonesty  of  seizing  on  their  territory 
without  fii-st  obtaining  their  leave,  and  giving  them 
an  equivalent.  He  made  a  bargain  with  the  Natra- 
gansett  Indians,  and  fulfilled  it  with  money  borrowed 
on  a  mortgage  of  his  house  and  land  at  Salem.  In 
this  way  the  soil  became  truly  his  own;  yet  he 
reserved  nothing  to  himself,  but  freely  gave  lands 
to  all  who  came. 

Nor  did   he   assert,    or   endeavour  to  exercise, 
any   special  political   power  whatever.      In  two 
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years'  time  he  had  gathered  a  small  community 
about  him.  A  constitution  of  a  purely  democratic 
nature  was  established,  and  the  compact  to  which 
settlers  were  required  to  subscribe  made  provision 
for  the  rights  of  conscience.  "  We  do  promise," 
said  this  undertaking,  "to  subject  ourselves  in 
active  and  passive  obedience  to  all  such  orders  or 
agreements  as  shall  be  made  for  public  good  of  the 


treasurer  was  the  only  officer  appointed  during  tlie. 
first  four  years  of  the  new  colony ;  and  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  were  led  to  suppose  that  Williams 
and  his  companions  would  have  no  magistrates  at 
all.*  If,  however,  they  ever  entertained  such  an 
intention,  it  was  brushed  aside  by  time  and  practical 
necessity,  those  great  correctors  of  all  extravagances 
and  Utopias.     Unfortimately,  scarcely  any  records 
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body,  in  an  orderly  way,  by  the  major  consent  of 
the  present  inhabitants,  masters  of  families,  incor- 
porated together  into  a  township,  and  such  others 
whom  they  shall  admit  into  the  same,  only  in  civil 
things."  Thus,  the  dominion  of  the  magistrate 
over  the  intellectual  or  spiritual  opinions  of  men 
was  in  express  terms  excluded.  The  government 
was  of  the  simplest  kind.  Everything  was  decided 
in  meetings  of  the  entire  population  —  a  method 
feasible  enough  when  the  whole  number  is  very 
small,  but  at  once  impracticable  and  undesirable  at 
a  more  advanced  stage  of  political  life.     A  town 

n 


of  the  settlement  at  Providence  for  the  first  ten 
years  are  now  in  existence.  It  appears,  however, 
from  some  fragments  still  remaining,  that  in  1640 
a  form  of  government  was  devised  by  four  arbi- 
trators chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  agreed  to  by 
thirty-nine    freemen.       The  main   feature   of  this 

*  The  word  "Magistrate,"  as  here  used,  must  be  understood 
as  including  the  sense  which  is  often  attached  to  it— that  of 
a  governor  or  ruler.  Thus,  the  king  is  the  first  magistrate  m 
a  monarchy ;  the  president,  in  a  republic.  But  the  governors 
in  New  England  acted  also  as  justices  of  the  peace,  for  the 
correction  of  offences— a  combination  of  functions  not  unnatural 
in  the  beginning  of  new  communities. 
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constitution  was  a  provision  for  the  adjustment  of 
disputes  by  means  of  a  permanent  board  of  five  dis- 
posers, to  be  chosen  by  tlie  inhabitants. 

Whatever  his  faults,  of  intellect  or  temper — and 
his  repeated  changes  of  doctrinal  opinion  were  neces- 
sarily very  trying  to  those  with  whom  he  associated 
— the  thorough  excellence  of  Williams's  nature  can- 
not be  denied.  It  is  evident  that  he  deeply  desired 
to  live  according  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  will 
of  God  ;  that  he  was  a  painful  searcher  after  truth  ; 
that  he  reverenced  the  moral  law  as  superior  to 
that  which  is  declared  in  statutes  and  enforced  by 
magistrates  ;  that  he  was  placable,  humane,  and 
forgiving.  He  never  expressed  himself  with  the 
slightest  bitterness  towards  his  persecutors.  He 
always  i-egarded  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts 
with  personal  respect,  while  dissenting  entirely 
from  their  political  ideas.  He  was  ever  ready 
to  do  a  kindness  to  others,  and  to  forget  himself  in 
the  general  good.  The  hearts  of  many  melted  to- 
wards him.  Winslow,  one  of  the  leading  men  in 
the  Plymoiith  colony,  visited  him  at  Providence, 
and  put  a  piece  of  gold  into  the  hands  of  his  wife 
for  their  support,  though  his  view  of  the  dispute 
between  Williams  and  the  Governors  of  Massachu- 
setts was  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

The  banishment  of  this  singular  man  from  the 
colony  where  he  first  settled  was  a  mistake  and 
even  a  crime,  but  one  which  finds  some  excuse  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  period,  and  in  the  really 
vexatious  character  of  much  of  Williams's  opposi- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  its  injustice  is  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  his  persecutors  were  men  who  had 
themselves  sufiiered  for  conscience,  and  had  fled  their 
country  because  they  denied  the  right  of  the  civil 
power  to  coerce  their  souls.  To  banish  a  man  from 
&  new  colony  may  be  a  less  hardship  than  to  drive 
him  from  the  land  of  his  birth,  of  his  ancestry,  and 
of  his  family  coiinections ;  but  the  distinction  is  not 
BO  extreme  as  to  render  venial  in  the  one  case  what 
is  heinous  in  the  other.  The  two  acts  are  essen- 
tially the  same ;  and  nothing  can  be  urged  on  be- 
half of  the  Massachusetts  Government  that  may  not 
be  advanced  with  equal  foi-ce  in  defence  of  the 
monarch,  the  Parliament,  and  the  prelates  of 
England,  in  their  dealings  with  the  Puritans.  The 
argument  of  Mr.  Palfrey,*  that  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts had  a  right  to  choose  their  associates, 
and  to  exjiel  any  one  who  seemed  to  them  likely  to 
cause  troxible,  will  not  bear  examination.  It  can- 
not rest  on  any  gi'ound  of  natural  right,  unless  it 
be  applied  to  all  nations  eqiially  ;  in  which  case  the 
representatives  of  the  English  people  were  within 

*  History  of  New  England  during  the  Stuart  Dynasty,  Vol. 
I.,  chap.  10. 


their  privilege  in  proscribing  the  founders  of  New 
England.  Nor  can  it  be  based  on  any  special  pi-o- 
vision  of  the  Royal  charter,  confening  on  the  colo- 
nists power  to  exclude  all  persons  of  whom  they 
disapproved ;  for,  although  the  instrument  in  ques- 
tion contains  words  to  that  efiect,  the  charter  had 
been  so  frequently  violated  by  the  colonists  as  tO' 
have  lost  all  validity.  Indeed,  it  was  forfeited 
about  the  time  when  the  expulsion  of  Williams- 
was  ordered ;  and,  a  year  and  a  half  before,  it  had 
been  announced  that  all  such  charters  would  be 
called  in.  Besides,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
Government  of  Massachusetts  broke  their  promise 
of  allowing  the  ofiender  to  remain  till  spring,  and 
that  they  not  merely  prohibited  him  from  sojourn- 
ing amongst  them  (according  to  the  original  sen- 
tence), but  endeavoured  to  efiect  his  removal  to 
England,  where  his  opinions  and  previous  career 
would  have  exposed  him  to  severe  penalties — ^per- 
haps even  to  that  death  at  Tyburn  for  which  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  had  made  such  careful 
provision.  When  we  consider  that  the  persecutors 
of  Williams  were  themselves  liable  in  England  to- 
the  same  punishments  for  the  same  class  of  oflence, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  a  more  cruel  or  odious 
instance  of  religious  enmity  is  not  on  record.  That 
this  act  of  persecution  was  really,  though  not  nomi- 
nally, based  on  theological  considerations,  is  evident 
from  the  whole  course  of  the  story.  The  gi-avameu 
of  Williams's  transgression  was  that  he  had  denied 
the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  piuiish  a  man  for 
entertaining  ideas  on  religion  which  the  State  might 
choose  to  regard  as  heterodox.  The  Puritan  leaders- 
of  Massachusetts,  who  had  held  exactly  the  same 
opinion  in  England,  where  they  sufiered  from  the 
interference  of  the  civil  power  with  their  peculiar 
views,  would  not  hear  of  any  such  freedom  when 
the  means  of  repression  had  passed  into  their  own 
hands.  It  is  the  old  story  repeated  for  the  thou- 
sandth time. 

"  The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins 

Remorse  from  power 

But  'tis  a  common  proof 

That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face ; 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  utmost  round. 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back,— 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend."  t 

The  court  at  Boston  may  have  alleged  civil  turbu- 
lence as  their  reason  for  pimishing  Williams ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  his  insubordination,  however  vexji- 
tious  and  impi-oper  it  may  have  been,  was  provoked 
by  previous  ill-treatment  on  religious  grounds,  and 
that,  for  such   unruliness   as  he  had   manifested, 

t  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  Act  II.,  sc.  1. 
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transportation  to  England,  where  death  probably 
awaited  him,  was  a  sentence  of  iniquity,  such  as 
the  High  Commission  Court  itself  could  hardly 
have  surpassed. 

How  little  inclined  were  the  Massachusetts  au- 
thorities to  anything  like  religious  liberty,  may  be 
seen,  not  merely  in  their  conduct  towards  indi- 
viduals, but  in  a  law  passed  in  1636,  after  a  year's 
deliberation,  which  set  forth  that — "  Forasmuch  as 
it  hath  been  found  by  sad  experience  that  much 
trouble  and  disturbance  hath  happened,  both  to  the 
church  and  civil  state,  by  the  officers  and  members 
of  some  churches  which  have  been  gathered  within 
the  limits  of  this  jurisdiction  in  an  undue  manner, 
and  not  with  such  public  approbation  as  were  meet, 
it  is  therefore  ordered  that  all  persons  are  to  take 
notice  that  this  Court  doth  not,  nor  will  hereafter, 
approve  of  any  such  companies  of  men  as  shaU 
henceforth  join  in  any  pretended  way  of  church- 
fellowship,  without  they  shall  first  acquaint  the 
magistrates,  and  the  elders  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  churches  in  this  jurisdiction,  with  their  inten- 
tions, and  have  their  approbation  herein.  And 
further  it  is  ordered  that  no  person,  being  a  member 
of  any  church  which  shall  hereafter  be  gathered 
without  the  approbation  of  the  magistrates  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  said  churches,  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  freedom  of  this  commonwealth."  Here  was 
an  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  by  the  very  men  who 
had  protested  against  the  English  Act  of  the  same 
nature  as  a  cruel  tyi-anny  and  a  godless  coercion  of 
souls.  The  spiritual  rebellion  of  Roger  "Williams 
was  doubtless  the  occasion  out  of  which  it  arose. 
But  the  piinciple  of  a  State  Church  was  affirmed 
by  this  law  only  seven  years"  after  the  Puritans  of 
Massachusetts  had  fled  from  the  State  Church  of 
England. 

The  theory  of  religious  toleration  with  which 
Williams  started  his  colony  was  very  fairly  carxied 
out.  Those  who  could  not  understand  religion 
without  strict  observances  enforced  by  law,  regarded 
the  little  settlement  of  Providence  as  a  chaos,  and 
the  citizens  as  so  many  madmen.  "  Proceeding 
from  one  whimsey  to  another,"  wiites  Neal,  "they 
soon  crumbled  to  pieces,  every  one  following  his 
own  fancy,  till  at  last  religion  itself  grew  into  con- 
tempt, and  the  public  worship  of  God  was  generally 
neglected."  Cotton  Mather  repi-esented  them  as  a 
generation  of  sectaries,  whose  posterity,  for  want 
of  schools  and  of  a  public  ministry  (for  which  they 
entertained  an  extreme  aversion),  had  become  so 
barbarous  as  not  to  be  capable  of  speaking  either 
good  English  or  good  sense.  But  that  these  ac- 
counts were  exaggerated  is  evident  from  the  further 
testimony  of  Neal,  who  in  the  second  volume  of  his 


History  says  of  the  people  of  rovidence  and  "War- 
wick : — "They  now  [1720]  live  in  great  amity  with 
their  neighbours,  and,  though  every  man  does  what 
he  thinks  right  in  his  own  eyes,  it  is  rare  that  any 
notorious  crimes  are  committed  by  them,  which 
may  be  attributed  in  some  measure  to  their  great 
veneration  for  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  they  all 
read,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  though  they 
have  neither  ministers  nor  magistrates  to  recom- 
mend it  to  them.  They  have  an  aversion  to  all 
sorts  of  taxes,  as  the  inventions  of  men  to  support 
hirelings,  as  they  call  all  such  magistrates  and 
ministers  as  won't  serve  them  for  nothing.  They 
are  very  hospitable  to  strangers  :  a  traveller  passing 
through  these  towns  may  call  at  any  house  with 
the  same  liberty  as  if  he  were  at  an  inn,  and  be 
kindly  entertained  with  the  best  they  have,  for 
nothing."  "Whatever  the  "  whimseys "  of  these 
colonists,  and  however  impracticable  theii'  scheme 
of  government  in  any  but  a  small  and  primitive 
settlement,  it  is  evident  that  they  had  not  lost 
sight  of  some  of  the  best  virtues  of  humanity. 

Shortly  after  the  escape  of  Roger  Williams  into 
the  wilds  of  the  Narragansett  country,  Massachu- 
setts was  disturbed  by  another  religious  commotion, 
more   serious   than   that   which   had   preceded    it. 
Some  of  the  later  emigrants  had  brought  with  them 
ideas  of  religious  reform   much  bolder  and  lai-ger 
than  those  of  the  original  founders.     To  these  ex- 
treme theorists,  the  more  cautious  Puritans,  who 
looked  to  Winthrop  and  his  companions  as  their 
leaders,  appeared  as  a  set  of  priest-ridden  persecu- 
tors, as  men  corrupted  by  the  remains  of  Popish 
doctrine,  as  hypociites,  Pharisees,  and  tyrants.    The 
leader  was  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  (whose  mother 
was   great-aunt  of  the   poet   Dryden),    a   Lincoln- 
shire woman,  who,  after  acquiring  great  influence 
over   a   number   of    other    women,   found    herself 
at  the  head  of  a  large  band   of  enthusiasts,  male 
and   female.       Her   principles   were   those    which 
are  sometimes  called  Antinomian ;  that  is  to  say, 
she  denied  the  need  of  good  works,  and  asserted 
that  justification  was  by  faith  alone.     A  sanctified 
life,  she  contended,  was  not  the  slightest  evidence 
or  guarantee  of  a  state  of  acceptance  with   God. 
The  command   to   work   out  their  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling,  applied  to  none  but  such  as 
were   under   the   covenant   of  works.       The   true 
believer  in  Christ  was  personally  united  with  the 
spirit  of  God ;  and  all  such  were  saved  by  special 
grace,  without  any  reference  to  what  they  might 
do  or  leave  undone.     A  doctrine  so  favourable  to 
laxity  of  living   is   liable  to  degenerate   into  the 
grossest  self-indulgence  and  the   wildest  anarchy. 
It   thus  degenerated  in  the  early  Christian  ages. 
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and  agjiin  in  tlie  sixteenth  century,  botli  in  Ger- 
many and  Holland ;  leading  several  to  the  monstrous 
absurdity  that  not  merely  might  men  sin  and  yet 
be  saved,  Init  that  they  mvst  sin,  and  in  the  highest 
degi'ee,  to  malce  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  of  any  avail. 
Tlie  o})inions  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  with  regard  to 
prevenient  gi-ace,  justification  by  faith,  and  the 
vanity  of  works,  could  hardly  in  themselves  (though 
mingled  with  others  of  a  less  acceptable  nature) 
have  raised  against  her  the  ii'e  of  the  rulers  of 
Massachusetts,  since  similar  views  are  embodied 
in  Calvinism,  which  was  the  ci-eed  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  real  cause  of  quarrel  probably  lay 
ill  the  pertinacity  with  which  this  gentlewoman 
assailed  several  ministers  and  Magistrates  as  godless 
hirelings,  and  asserted  the  right  of  all  people  to 
follow  their  o\m  religious  convictions,  without 
oflicial  licence  or  restraint.  The  matter  was  further 
complicated  by  her  putting  forth  some  fantastical 
notions  about  an  immediate  revelation  of  futui-e 
events,  to  be  believed  as  equally  infallible  with  the 
Scriptures,  but  to  be  communicated  in  a  way  other 
than  miraculous.  A  relation  by  marriage  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  the  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  foi-merly 


a  Lincolnshu-e  clergyman,  shared  in  her  religious, 
conceptions,  and  the  commonwealth  was  divided 
into  two  factions,  which  conducted  theii*  dis- 
putes with  so  much  vehemence  and  self-absorption 
that  even  necessary  public  business  was  for  a  time 
neglected.  "Wheelwi'ight  was  censured  for  sedition, 
and  threatened  to  appeal  to  England — a  menace 
which  was  denounced  as  involving  perjury  and 
treason.  At  length,  after  a  synod  of  the  ministe*-s 
of  New  England  had  condemned  the  Antinomian 
heresies,  in  1637,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  (who  partly  re- 
tracted her  opinions,  partly  denied  the  accuracy  of 
the  charges  brought  against  her),  her  kinsman,  and 
a  man  named  Aspinwall,  were  exiled  from  the 
territory  of  Massachusetts  by  a  sentence  of  the 
Magistrates,  and  their  adherents  were  required  to 
deliver  up  their  arms,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
a  liot.  Peace  was  thus  restored,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another  violation  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment  —  a  violation,  however,  for  which  there  is 
certainly  much  more  to  be  said  than  in  the  case  of 
Williams,  for  the  Antinomians  had  both  preached 
and  spoken  with  such  heat  and  aci-imony  that  the 
danger  of  civil  disruption  was  by  no  means  slight. 
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Religious  dissent  having  been  the  motive  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  New  England 
colonies,  the  history  of  those  settlements  for  several 
years  has  reference  mainly  to  the  contentions  of 
opposing  sects.  A  plague  of  theological  subtleties 
descended  on  the  unhappy  people.  On  the  slightest 
provocation,  men  fell  into  fierce  dispute  about 
doctrines  which  neither  side  underatood,  and  both 
claimed  a  peculiar  faculty  to  interpret.  An  enthu- 
siastic woman  could  bring  a  whole  commonwealth 
to  the  verge  of  civil  war.  A  hot-headed  preacher 
could  create  a  schism  in  the  church,  and  almost  a 
mutiny  in  the  army.  A  question  which  no  one 
could  solve,  and  which  every  one  lost  his  temjier  in 
discussing,  was  sufficient  to  divide  magistrate  from 
magistrate,  and  to  part  friend  from  ftiend.  Pei-sons 
asked  one  another  whether  they  walked  under  a 


covenant  of  works  or  a  covenant  of  gi-ace;  and 
were  px-epared  to  love  or  hate  according  to  the 
answer.  They  sat  out  sermons  of  inordinate  dura- 
tion, and  afterwards,  in  their  own  homes,  debated 
eveiy  principle  that  the  preacher  had  laid  down. 
They  sovmded  the  entire  gamut  of  Cahinistical 
divinity,  and  tortured  every  note  into  a  separate 
discord.  Predestination,  particular  redemption, 
particular  reprobation,  original  sin,  efiectual  grace, 
justification  by  faith,  regenei-ation  and  baptism, 
were  the  subjects  on  which  these  people  incessantly 
talked,  wrote,  declaimed,  and  wrangled.  The  early 
divisions  of  Christendom  were  repeated  in  lands 
wliich  were  to  have  witnessed  the  unity  of  the  true 
faith,  and  scarcely  any  distinction  was  too  exquisite 
to  be  the  subject  of  angry  bickerings.  Cotton 
Mather  has  related  in  his  New  England  History 
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that,  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  a  dispute  arose 
between  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stone  and  a  ruling  Elder  of 
his  church,  which  speedily  set  the  whole  settlement 
in  a  flame,  though  the  multitude  had  no  distinct 
knowledge  of  what  the  quarrel  was  about.  Yet 
the  disputants  were  often  kindly,  honourable,  and 
conscientious  men. 

Many  of  the  ministers,  disliking  this  indepen- 
dence of  thought  as  much  as  if  they  had  been 
Bishops  in  the  old  country,  lamented  the  rapid 
progress  of  heresy,  and  chided  the  amateur  theo- 
logians for  meddling  with  mattei's  which  they  did 
not  undei-stand.  Tliey  should  have  recollected  that 
tliey  had  themselves  contributed  to  the  result  by 
■exaggerated,  ovei-wrought,  and  unceasing  appeals  to 
the  i-eligious  sentiment.  By  the  continual  provo- 
catives of  preacliing,  exhortation,  discussion,  and 
extempore  prayer-making,  together  with  the  use  of 
a  phraseology  specially  contrived  for  the  same  end, 
they  had  created  a  moi'bid  appetite,  which  found 
no  satisfaction  in  any  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life, 
but  was  constrained  to  seek  ^iei-petual  excitement 
in  the  hottest  and  most  pungent  dogmas  it  could 
-discover  or  devise.  Gloomy  depression  alternated 
with  spii'itual  exaltation.  In  the  shadow  of  New 
England  forests,  men  indulged  in  strange  visions, 
and  imagined  omens  and  portents  of  particular 
application  to  themselves.  Like  the  "godless 
regent "  of  Pope's  line,  they  "  trembled  at  a  star," 
and  ordered  a  reformation  of  manners  because  a 
meteor  had  appeared  in  the  heavens.*  A  fight  be- 
tween a  mouse  and  a  snake,  which  ended  in  the 
death  of  the  latter,  was  interpreted  as  a  sign  that 
the  poor  fugitive  people  of  Massachusetts,  who  were 
represented  by  the  mouse,  should  vanquish  Satan, 
who  of  course  was  symbolised  by  the  snake.  Such 
was  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  given  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Boston,  who,  according  to 
Cotton  Mather,  had  a  remarkable  gift  of  prophecy ; 
and  the  same  minister  told  the  Governor  of  the  State 
that,  before  he  had  resolved  to  settle  in  Amei'ica, 
he  had  dreamt  he  was  there,  and  saw  a  chui-ch 
rise  out  of  the  earth,  which  became  a  marvellous 
goodly  church.  When  such  were  the  teachers, 
who  can  wonder  at  the  vagaries  of  the  taught  ? 

At  the  period  of  the  Hutchinsonian  controversy, 
the  religious  excitement  of  the  colony  was  intensified 
by  the  presence  of  a  remarkable  man,  destined  in 
after  years  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  England — 
a  man  who  was  above  all  things  an  enthusiast  in 
matters  of  faith.  Henry  Vane  the  younger  had, 
for  conscience'  sake  (being  a  Puritan),  emigrated  to 
America,  where  he  arrived  in  1635.     His  father 


was  at  that  time  a  Privy  Councillor  and  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State ;  but  the  son  preferred  his  free- 
dom to  his  prospects  of  advancement.  He  was  but 
three-and-twenty  when  he  reached  Massachusetts, 
and  his  father  had  given  him  permission  to  remain 
three  years.  Scarcely  three  months  had  passed 
ere  he  had  acquired  such  an  influence  amongst  the 
l)oliticians  of  the  little  commonwealth,  that  his  voice 
was  listened  to  on  every  important  question.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  moi"e  months  he  had  attained  to 
the  highest  honour  of  the  infant  settlement,  being 
elected  Governor  in  May,  1636,  with  Winthrop  for 
his  deputy.  For  this  office  he  was  in  many  i-esi>ects 
unfitted.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great 
ability.  Clarendon  has  borne  high  testmiony  to 
his  intellect,  though  not  to  his  character.  Milton, 
writing  several  years  afterwards,  addressed  him  as — 

"  Vane,  young  in  years,  but  in  sage  coiinsel  old, 
Than  whoni  a  better  senator  ne'er  held 
The  helm  of  Rome,  when  gowns,  not  arms,  repell'd 
The  fierce  Epirot  and  the  African  bold. "  f 

But  he  was  then  much  older  than  in  the  days  of 
his  New  England  experience,  and  even  in  his 
mature  years  Vane  was  one  of  those  men  who  find 
it  impossible  to  work  long  in  harmony  with  any 
party.  He  it  was  from  whom  Cromwell,  when 
expelling  the  House  of  Commons  in  1653,  prayed 
the  Lord  to  deliver  him  as  by  a  special  mercy. 
He  could  not  coalesce  with  the  Protector;  he  could 
not  coalesce  with  the  Protector's  son;  he  could 
not  coalesce  with  the  Long  Parliament;  he  could  not 
coalesce  with  the  restored  monarchy.  He  was  at 
issue  with  them  all  by  turns,  and  he  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  anger  of  Charles  II.,  whose  accession 
to  the  throne  had  certainly  been  facilitated  by  the 
impracticable  nature  of  such  visionary  Republicans 
as  he.  From  Vane's  fii-st  entrance  into  political 
life,  in  New  England,  to  his  death  on  Tower  Hill 
seven-and-twenty  years  later,  he  was  constantly  in 
antagonism  to  the  ruling  authority  or  dominant 
party  of  the  hour.  His  nature  was  so  secretive 
that  it  was  said  no  one  could  penetrate  his  designs ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  he  never  clearly  understood 
them  himself,  and  that  he  was  less  a  dissimulator 
than  a  monomaniac.  Amongst  many  singular 
opinions,  he  held  the  unorthodox  view  that  even 
the  devils  and  the  damned  would  ultimately  be 
saved.  Yet  he  belonged  to  the  most  fanatical  and 
least  reasonable  of  all  the  sects  then  existing— that 
of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  the  men  who  refused 
to  obey  any  rule  but  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  who 
proclaimed  that  the  Messiah  was  shortly  to  establish 
on  earth  that  empire  which  they  rather  irreverently 
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numbered  as  one  of  tlie  same  series  with  the 
Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman.  He  con- 
ceived that  he  himself  was  to  act  as  Viceroy  for  a 
tliousand  years ;  and  on  the  scaffold  he  compared 
Tower  Hill  to  Mount  Pisgah,  and  expressed  a  full 
assurance  of  being  immediately  placed  at  the  right 
hand  of  Christ.  It  was  the  insane  outbreak  of  the 
Fifth  Monarchy  Men  in  1661  that  sealed  the  fate 
of  Vane;  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
anything  to  do  with  it,  and  the  condemnation  was 
avowedly  in  respect  of  his  conduct  ever  since  the 
day  of  Charles  I.'s  execution. 

A  person  of  this  unsettled  order  of  mind  was  not 
the  best  man  for  conducting  the  affaire  of  a  new 
colony;  especially  when  to  his  natural  defects  was 
added  the  inexperience  of  youth.  Vane  had  not 
been  long  in  office  when  the  troubles  consequent 
on  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  movement  broke  out.  He 
enlisted  himself  warmly  on  the  side  of  that  en- 
thusiast, though  a  due  consideration  of  his  office 
and  its  responsibilities  would  have  dictated  a  more 
reserved  and  cautio^^s  policy.  Massachusetts,  on 
the  whole,  was  against  Mrs.  Hutchinson ;  bvit  the 
majority  in  Boston  supported  her  views,  and  the 
countenance  of  Vane  was  of  course  a  great  encou- 
ragement to  her.  A  period  of  agitation  ensued, 
and  Vane  found  that  colonial  opinion  generally 
was  opposed  to  him.  When  the  main  body  of 
ministers  determined  to  inquire  into  the  heresy 
which  Boston  had  favoured,  the  young  Governor,  in 
December,  1636,  called  a  Court  of  Deputies,  and  in- 
fonned  the  representatives  of  the  people  that  he  had 
received  letters  from  England  which  necessitated 
his  return.  Beiiig  exhorted  to  remain,  he  declared 
with  many  tears  that,  although  the  causes  for  liis 
departure  were  such  that  the  entire  ruin  of  his 
worldly  estate  was  involved,  he  would  willingly 
have  risked  it  rather  than  have  left  his  new  home, 
had  it  not  been  that  he  feared  the  judgments  of 
God  on  the  plantation,  in  conseqxience  of  the  dis- 
sensions he  saw  amongst  them,  and  the  imputations 
1  cast  upon  himself,  as  if  he  were  the  cause  of  all. 
For  the  time  he  appeared  to  be  unshakably  resolved; 
but,  after  expostulations  on  the  pai-t  of  the  Boston 
church,  of  which  he  expressed  himself  an  obedient 
child,  he  gave  up  his  intention,  which,  perhaps, 
may  have  been  rather  professed,  with  a  view  to 
extorting  some  manifestation  of  confidence,  than 
really  entertained.  The  dissensions  continued ; 
the  meetings  of  Hie  General  Court  were  transfeiTed 
from  Boston  to  Newtown,  on  account  of  the  agi- 
tated state  of  the  former  place  ;  and  in  May,  1637, 
Winthrop  was  again  elected  Governor,  and  Dudley 
Deputy-Governor.  At  the  same  time,  other  elec- 
tions occurred,  of  a  nature  entirely  favourable  to 


what  may  be  called  the  orthodox  party.  Matters 
very  nearly  came  to  a  street  riot ;  but  the  malcon- 
tents were  at  length  pacified.  Vane  was  elected 
one  of  the  body  of  Deputies,  and,  after  a  paper  war 
with  Winthrop  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  measure 
which  was  passed  by  the  General  Court  for  the 
purpose  of  temporarily  expelling  all  who  should  be 
judged  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth,  he  returned 
to  England  in  the  early  part  of  August,  1637. 
The  military  honours  attending  his  embarkation 
show  that,  notwithstanding  special  grounds  of 
difference,  he  was  regarded  with  respect. 

Vane  had  been  accompanied  to  New  England  by 
a  man  destined,  like  himself,  to  become  eminent  in 
the  old  country,  and  in  the  end  to  be  executed  for 
his  republicanism.  He  had  for  one  of  his  fellow- 
emigrants  the  celebrated  minister,  Hugh  Peters, 
afterwards  chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  Peters 
did  not  support  Vane  in  his  view  of  the  Hutchin- 
sonian  controversy,  and,  on  one  occasion,  during  his 
Governorship,  publicly  reproved  him  for  opposing 
the  ministers,  and  besought  him  to  consider  his 
youth,  and  to  beware  of  peremptory  conclusions,  to 
which  he  had  shown  himself  too  apt.  All  Vane's 
difficulties  were  with  respect  to  the  religious  ques- 
tion. On  other  grounds  he  got  on  very  well  with 
his  colleagues.  During  his  rule,  some  changes  were 
introduced  into  the  institutions  of  the  colony,  which 
seem  to  have  given  general  satisfaction ;  and  a 
military  system  was  organised,  with  the  Governor 
for  the  time  being  as  Commander-in-Chief,  which 
furnished  the  plantation  with  something  like  an 
effective  army.  The  experiment  of  a  Council  ap- 
pointed for  life — an  innovation  which  proved  very 
unpopular,  and  was  therefore  allowed  to  drop — does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  plan  of  his.  If  he 
could  have  kept  his  mind  clear  from  those  clouds 
of  mysticism  which  made  the  pamphleteers  of  a  later 
day  call  him  "Sir  Humorous  Vanity,"  he  would 
have  better  deserved  the  compliment  which  Milton 
paid  him  in  the  Sonnet  before  quoted,  when  he 
wrote : — 

"  To  know 
Both  spiritual  power  and  civil,  what  each  means. 
What  severs  each,  thou  hast  learn'd,  which  few  have  done." 

But  even  as  it  was  he  deserved  it  to  some  extent, 
in  spite  of  his  faults.  Wlien  conducting  his 
controversy  with  Winthrop  on  the  measure  for  ex- 
cluding from  the  colony  the  holders  of  obnoxious 
opinions,  he  used  language  which  did  him  honour. 
"Scribes,  and  Pharisees,  and  such  as  were  confirmed 
in  any  way  of  error,"  he  argued,  were  to  be  pitied 
and  reformed,  rather  than  denied  cohabitation. 

While  these  difficult  questions  of  religious  doc- 
trine, secular  law,  and  private  conscience  were  con- 
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vulsing  the  territory  of  Massachusetts,  the  work  of 
extended  settlement  was  still  proceeding.  As  early 
as  1633,  John  Oldham,  formerly  a  member  of  tlie 
Plymouth  colony,  from  which  he  had  been  exjxjlled 
for  sedition,  penetrated  by  land,  together  with  three 
companions,  to  the  Connecticut  river,  which,  flowing 
from  the  north  many  miles  to  the  west  of  the  older 
settlements,  empties  itself  into  the  sea  opjKJsite  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island.  On  the  return 
of  these  explorei-s,  they  reported  that  they  had 
lodged  at  Indian  to^vns  all  the  way,  and  they 
brought  back  with  them  some  beaver,  hemp,  and 
black  lead.  A  vessel  which  had  been  built  by 
Governor  Winthrop  coasted  Long  Island,  sailed  a 
short  distance  up  the  Connecticut,  and  visited  the 
Dutch  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 
Some  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  was  not  unnaturally 
felt  by  the  English,  and  it  was  resolved  that  at  any 
rate  the  Connecticut  should  not  fall  into  their  hands, 
notwithstanding  that  for  a  little  while  they  had  had 
a  small  fort  there.  The  Plymouth  people  established 
a  factory  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  in  1634 
several  persons  belonging  to  the  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts resolved  to  remove  thither.  Their  con- 
templated departure  was  opposed  by  some  of  the 
Boston  people,  on  the  ground  that  so  considerable 
an  emigration  would  weaken  the  infant  colony  from 
which  it  was  drawn,  and  that  the  enterprise  might 
lead  to  a  collision  with  the  Dutch,  with  whom  the 
Plymouth  explorers  had  already  had  a  few  slight 
passages  of  arms.  For  some  time  it  was  doubtful 
whether  permission  would  not  be  refused,  in  virtue 
of  a  power  to  forbid  such  expeditions  which  was 
claimed  by  the  Magistrates ;  but  the  opposition  of 
those  authorities  (who  in  this  respect  were  at  issue 
with  the  majority  of  the  Deputies)  was  afterwards 
withdi-awn,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1635,  emigrants 
from  Dorchester  found  their  way  to  the  spot  where 
the  Plymouth  factory  had  been  established,  and 
were  followed  by  others  from  Watertown.  Sixty 
men,  women,  and  children,  driving  cattle  before 
them,  set  out  in  the  autumn,  and  pitched  their 
tents  in  the  wilderness.  Winter  came  on  with 
unexpected  suddenness.  Six  weeks  after  their 
departure,  twelve  of  their  number  appeared  at 
Boston,  and  reported  that  they  had  left  the  river 
frozen  over  (though  it  was  only  November),  that 
on  this  account  no  supplies  could  be  received  by 
water-can-iage,  and  that  on  their  return  journey, 
which  had  occupied  ten  days,  one  of  their  com- 
pany had  been  lost  in  the  ice,  and  they  would  all 
have  stax'ved,  had  they  not  lighted  on  an  Indian 
Avigwam.  Those  who  remained  at  the  settlement 
suffered  terribly  for  want  of  the  barest  necessaries, 
and  at  length  several  of  them  struggled  down  to 


the  river's  mouth,  where  they  fell  in  with  a  vessel, 
which  took  them  to  Boston.  The  rest  supported 
themselves  on  acorns,  malt,  and  gi'aiii,  until  relief 
arrived.     Tlie  loss  in  cattle  was  very  great. 

The  original  proprietor  of  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut was  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  This  nobleman 
afterwards  assigned  the  territory  to  Lord  Say  and 
Seal,  Lord  Brooke,  Jolm  Hamjxlen,  John  Pym, 
and  others,  who  were  associated  in  a  patent  for  the 
colonisation  of  the  country.  In  October,  1635, 
John  Winthrop  the  younger  retui-ned  to  New 
England  after  a  visit  to  the  old  country,  bearing 
with  him  a  commission  from  the  patentees,  by 
which  he  was  constituted  Governor  of  the  region  in 
question  for  a  year,  with  instructions  to  build  a 
fort  at  the  river's  mouth,  to  employ  a  party  of  fifty 
men  in  the  execution  of  that  work,  and  to  ei-ect 
houses  within  the  circuit  of  the  fort.  All  settlers, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  colony,  were  to  plant  them- 
selves either  at  the  harbour,  or  near  the  mouth  of 
the  rivei',  that  they  might  be  the  better  able  to 
protect  one  another  from  possible  attacks  by  the 
Dutch.  For  the  carrjdng  out  of  these  designs, 
young  Winthrop  was  pi'ovided  with  men  and  am- 
munition, and  with  two  thousand  pounds  in  money. 
At  the  l^eginning  of  November  he  despatched  a 
party  of  twenty  men,  who  with  two  pieces  of 
cannon  drove  off  a  Dutch  vessel  which  had  been 
sent  to  assert  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  the  river. 
A  small  fort  was  then  erected  in  a  favourable  spot 
at  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  Vane  and  Petera 
were  associated  with  the  younger  Winthrop  in  the 
management  of  the  new  colony;  and  these  tlu'ee 
made  proclamation  of  the  rights  of  their  princi- 
pals, and  required  a  recognition  of  them  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  already  gone  there,  together 
with  an  explanation  showing  by  what  authority 
they  had  begun  their  settlement.  It  thus  apjiears 
that  at  this  time  there  were  four  claimants  to  the 
Connecticut  territory :  the  Dutch ;  the  Plymouth 
colonists,  who  alleged  that  they  had  purchased 
certain  lands  from  the  Indians,  and  defended  them 
against  the  Hollanders;  the  settlers  from  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  the  patentees.  But  all  these  claims,  ai 
with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch,  were  soon  amicably  I 
adjusted,  and  the  colonisation  of  Connecticut  pro- 
ceeded for  awhile  with  no  more  than  the  usual 
difficulties  of  life  in  a  savage  and  unknown  region. 

A  larger  emigration  than  those  wliich  had  pre- 
ceded it  took  place  in  June,  1636.  It  was  led  by 
Thomas  Hooker,  a  preacher  who  has  been  termed 
"  the  light  of  the  western  churches."  A  hundred 
adventurers,  including  women  and  children,  and 
accompanied  by  large  herds  of  cattle,  set  out  on 
their  pilgrimage  to  the  new  land  of  promise.     The 
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difficulties  of  progression  were  great.  The  thick 
and  intertangled  woods  were  threaded  by  numerous 
streams,  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross  by  the 
felled  trunks  of  trees.  Swamps  occasionally  spread 
themselves  out  beneath  the  overarching  shades ; 
there  were  steep  hills  to  be  sui-mounted,  wide 
valleys  to  be  passed.  The  settlers  advanced  at  the 
rate  of  less  than  ten  miles  a  day ;  but  the  season 
was  summer,  and  hope  was  buoyant  in  the  hearts 
of  all.  They  steered  their  way  through  the  leafy 
wilderness  by  means  of  a  compass,  as  if  they  had 
been  sailing  across  the  ocean.  By  day  they  sub- 
sisted on  such  humble  fare  as  they  carried  with 
them,  on  the  berries  of  the  woods,  and  on  the  milk 
of  the  kine  which  plodded  by  their  side.  By  night 
they  slept  in  tents  and  waggons  beneath  a  pen- 
dent canopy  of  boughs  which  had  scarcely  before 
sheltered  any  but  the  red  man  and  the  wild  creatures 
of  the  desei-t.  Their  minister  frequently  halted 
in  mid-forest,  and  preached  some  animating  dis- 
course, while  the  cattle  quietly  browsed  upon  the 
trees,  or  sought  the  refreshment  of  a  bubbling 
runnel.  To  those  Scripture-reading  men,  it  must 
have  seemed  like  the  journey  of  Abram  with  all  his 
flocks  into  the  land  of  Canaan. 

The  distance  to  be  traversed  was  scarcely  a  hun- 
dred miles;  but  it  took  a  fortnight  to  reach  the 
place  of  settlement — a  spot  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Connecticut  river,  near  the  present  city  of  Hart- 
ford. Here  the  caravan  finally  halted,  and  a  number 
of  small  towns  presently  rose  up  with  the  rapidity 
that  is  observable  in  colonies.  The  rulei-s  of  the 
settlement  acted  in  vii'tue  of  a  commission  granted 
them  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to 
govern  the  people  of  Connecticut  for  the  space  of  a 
year.  This,  however,  was  an  exercise  of  authority 
on  the  part  of  Massachusetts  which  could  not  have 
been  justified  had  it  been  challenged,  for  the  newly- 
settled  territory  was  beyond  the  border  of  the  older 
colony ;  but  the  commission  seems  to  have  been 
issued  in  concert  with  the  younger  Winthrop,  who 
represented  the  patentees,  and  it  may  have  been 
the  only  way,  for  the  time  being,  of  securing  an 
effective  and  orderly  government.  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  commission  was  not  renewed,  and  the 
little  community  thenceforward  took  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs  into  its  own  hands.  The  settlers 
were  soon  gladdened  by  the  presence  of  John 
Haynes,  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  of 
Massachusetts,  and  at  one  time  Governor  of  that 
colony.  Haynes,  a  man  of  ability,  and  of  expe- 
rience as  a  ruler,  was  a  great  accession  of  strength 
to  the  young  plantation,  and  affaii-s  speedily  pros- 
pered. By  the  middle  of  1637,  the  population  of 
the  three  lower  towns  on  the  Connecticut  (Windsor, 


Hartford,  and  Wethersfield)  amouiited  to  about 
eight  hundred,  comprising  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  There  were  also  a  few  other  settlers  in 
localities  somewhat  removed. 

The  peace  of  the  colony  was  not  to  last  long.     In 
proximity  to  the  English  adventurers  was  a  populous 
tribe  of  Indians,  called  the  Pequots.     These  savages 
occupied  a  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  river 
Pawcatuck,  forming  the  western  boundary  of  the 
present  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  another  river,  at 
that  time  named  after  themselves,  but  now  desig- 
nated the  Thames.     They  could  muster  a  formid- 
able army  of  warriors,  and  had  for  some  time  past 
inspired  so  much  terror  among  the  neighbouring 
tribes  that  the  latter  requested  Governor  "Winthrop, 
in  1631,  to  make  a  settlement  in  their  country,  as 
a  protection.     Two  years  later,  some  Englishmen 
fell  victims  to  the  ferocity  of  the  Pequots.     Certain 
traders,  led  by  two  men  named  Stone  and  Norton, 
sailed   up  the    Connecticut  river,  with   a  view  ta 
trafficking  with  the  Dutch,  and,  having  taken  some 
of  these  Indians  on  board,  were  murdered  in  the 
night.     The  Pequot  chief  afterwards  sent  represen- 
tatives  to    Boston;    excused  the   murder,  on   the 
gi'ound  that  it  was  partly  accidental,  partly  pi'o- 
voked    by   ill-treatment    from    Stone ;    agi'eed   to 
surrender  the  only  two  of  the  assassins  who  were 
then  living ;    and  engaged  to    pay  a  considerable 
tribute  of  wampum  and  furs,  and  to  cede  ground 
for  a  settlement.     This  was  in  1634,  at  which  time 
the  Pequots  were  threatened  both  by  the  Narra- 
gansetts  and  the  Dutch,  and  were  desirous  of  ob- 
taining English  support.     "When  their  troubles  had 
passed  over,  they  broke  their  promises,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1636  murdered  John  Oldham,   whose 
chequered  career  has  been   previously  alluded  to. 
The  fact  was  discovered  in  a  way  which  strongly 
maj:ks  the  adventurous  character  of  early  colonial 
life   in   America.      On   the    20th   of  July,    John 
Gallup,  of  Boston,  whUe  sailing  in  a  small  fishing 
vessel  with  a  man  and  two  boys,  observed,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Block  Island,  another  little  boat, 
the  awkward  management  of  which  attracted   his 
notice.     He  recognised  the  vessel  as  belonging  to 
Oldliam,  but,  upon  approaching,  saw  a  canoe  put 
off  from  her,  and  at  the  same  time  perceived  that 
her  deck  was  covered  with  Indians,  who  appeared 
to  be  well  armed  with  pikes,  gims,  and  swords. 
Gallup  suspected  foul   play,  and   resolved,  though 
his  numbers  were  so  few,  to   attack   the   savages 
forthwith.    He  had  with  him  two  guns,  two  pistols, 
and   some   duck-shot;    and,   opening   fire   on  the 
Indians,  he  forced  them  to  seek  shelter  below  deck. 
Next,  he  ran  his  vessel  into  theirs  with  so  violent 
a  shock  that  six  of  the  Indians  jumped  overboard  in 
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a  panic.  On  a  second  collision,  four  more  savages 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  leaving  only  four  on 
board  ;  and  Gallup,  springing  on  to  Oldham's  boat, 
received  the  submission  of  two  of  the  intruders, 
while  the  other  two  were  fastened  down  under 
hatches.  On  the  deck  lay  the  dead  body  of  Old- 
ham, fearfully  mutilated,  but  still  warm. 

The  Government  of  Massachusetts,  on  hearing  of 
this  murder,  at  once  determined  to  conduct  active 
operations  against  the  Pequots.  Vane  despatched 
ninety  men  to  Long  Island  Sound,  in  three  small 
vessels,  under  the  command  of  Endicott,  Captain 
John  Underhill,  and  some  others.  Underbill  was  a 
soldier  of  experience,  who  had  followed  the  fortunes 
of  war  in  Ireland,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  who  on  many  stirring  occasions  had  proved 
himself  one  of  the  most  successful  military  leaders 
of  the  early  Colonial  period.  In  subsequent  years, 
he  fell  into  contention  with  Massachusetts,  sought 
a  reconciliation,  and  confessed  himself  guilty  of 
adultery,  pride,  hypocrisy,  and  persecution  of  God's 
people.  In  1642  he  took  service  under  the  Dutch, 
and  signalised  himself  in  wars  with  the  Indians ; 
and  in  1672  he  died  on  Long  Island.  At  present, 
howevei*,  he  was  in  favour  with  Massachusetts. 
He  and  Endicott  attacked  the  savages  of  Block 
Island,  and,  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  burned  their 
houses,  sank  their  canoes,  and  cut  down  their  com. 
Some  further  operations  took  place,  varied  by  a 
futile  attempt  to  come  to  terms,  and  the  English 
returned  to  Boston  without  loss.  The  expedition, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  feebly  conducted,  and 
the  Pequots  were  rather  exasperated  than  cowed. 
They  now  endeavoured  to  effect  an  alliance  with 
their  former  enemies,  the  Nairagansetts,  with  the 
expressed  intention  of  exterminating  the  whole  of 
the  New  England  settlements.  To  those  less  war- 
like savages  they  represented,  not  without  reason, 
that  the  English  were  ovei-spreading  their  country, 
and,  if  not  checked,  would  speedily  seize  on  the 
whole,  and  destroy  or  enslave  all  the  native  in- 
habitants. In  opposing  their  formidable  enemies, 
the  Pequots  added,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
fight  a  pitched  battle  :  it  would  be  sufficient  to  fire 
their  houses,  to  kill  their  cattle,  and  to  lie  in 
ambush  for  themselves  when  they  went  abroad 
upon  their  business. 

These  menacing  negotiations  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Roger  Williams,  then  established  at 
Providence,  to  whom,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  the 
Narragansetts  had  always  been  very  friendly,  and 
who  had  treated  them  with  a  considerate  kindness 
which  bore  the  best  fniit.  He  lost  no  time  in 
communicating  the  news  to  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  requested  him  to  use  his  utmost  and 


speediest  endeavours  to  fnistrate  the  contemplated 
league.  Entering  a  fragile  canoe,  he  sailed  along 
the  coast  to  a  part  of  the  territory  where  dwelt  the 
sachem  of  the  Narragansetts ;  and  at  the  wigwam 
of  that  barbarian  potentate  he  found  the  Pequot 
emissaries  already  assembled.  In  a  letter  to  Captain 
Mason,  preserved  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Collections,  he  expresses  his  horror  at  coming  into 
contact  with  these  wretches.  "  Three  days  and 
nights,"  he  observes,  "  my  business  forced  me  to 
lodge  and  mix  with  the  bloody  Pequot  ambassadoi"S, 
whose  hands  and  arms,  methought,  reeked  with  the 
blood  of  my  countrymen,  murdered  and  massacred 
by  them  on  Connecticut  river,  and  from  whom  I 
could  not  but  nightly  look  for  their  bloody  knives 
at  my  own  throat  also."  The  service  which  Wil- 
liams thus  rendered,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  not 
only  to  Connecticut,  but  to  all  English  colonies 
in  that  part  of  America,  was  of  the  highest  value. 
The  Narragansetts  were  wavering  when  he  arrived, 
he  did  not  leave  them  until  he  had  obtained  an 
assurance  that  they  would  not  join  the  Peqiiots, 
together  with  an  expression  of  their  views  as  to  the 
best  manner  of  conducting  a  campaign  against  those 
courageous  warriors — a  statement  which  he  trans- 
mitted to  Winthrop.  The  Pequots  were  equally 
unsuccessful  in  their  advances  to  the  Mohegans. 
Nothing  remained  to  them  but  their  own  unaided 
strength ;  and,  though  the  odds  were  desperate, 
they  were  too  high-spuited  to  shrink  from  a  contest 
on  which  they  had  long  resolved. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (1636),  the 
savages  captured  a  few  isolated  stragglers  belonging 
to  the  Connecticut  settlement,  and  murdered  them 
with  every  circumstance  of  barbarity  and  elaborate 
torture.  By  February,  1637,  they  had  put  to 
death  thirty  of  the  English,  and  carried  away  two 
women.  The  little  town  of  Wethersfield  was 
attacked  by  a  band  of  Pequots,  numbering  a  hun- 
dred, and  sufiered  severely.  A  thousand  fighting 
men  of  that  tribe  were  already  in  the  field,  and 
three  or  four  thousand  more  could  have  been  sum- 
moned to  their  assistance.  The  situation  was 
growing  most  serious.  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth 
were  solicited  for  aid;  and  it  was  agreed,  at.  an 
extraordinary  session  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
former  colony,  that  in  aid  of  the  people  of  Connec- 
ticut there  shoiild  be  a  levy  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
men,  and  that  six  hvmdi-ed  pounds  should  be  set 
aside  for  the  expenses.  Plymouth  made  a  levy  of 
forty  men.  Tlie  arrival  of  these  reinforcements 
was  delayed  by  the  almost  incredible  fanaticism 
of  some  Boston  men,  who  refused  to  muster 
because  they  believed  their  chaplain  to  be  too 
much  under  a  covenant  of  works — that  is  to  say, 
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not  a  follower  of  Mrs,  Hiitcliinson.  Ninety 
.soldiers,  however,  were  despatched  from  the  infant 
settlement  under  the  command  of  Captain  Mason, 
who  in  foi-mer  years  had  sei'ved  in  the  Netherlands 
with  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  afterwards  the  Parlia- 
mentar'ian  General.  The  expedition  started  from 
Hartford  on  the  10th  of  May,  after  nearly  a  whole 
night  spent  in  prayer,  in  which  the  soldiers  were 
led  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stone.  The  English  were 
accompanied  by  a  body  of  native  allies,  seventy  in 
number,  selected  from  the  Mohegans,  and  com- 
manded by  Uncas,  the  sachem  of  that  tribe.  It 
was  feared  they  would  prove  treacherous ;  but  to 
have  refused  their  proffered  aid  would  have  offended 
the  whole  community,  and  led  to  fi^esh  dangers. 
As  the  event  turned  out,  the  Mohegans  were  of  no 
great  nse ;  but  their  fidelity  was  unimpeachable. 

Mason,  having  been  joined  by  Underhill,  who  had 
been  stationed  at  the  fort  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Connecticut  river,  determined,  after  anxious  con- 
sideration and  debate,  to  attack  the  Pequots 
through  the  Narragansett  country  in  theii-  rear, 
instead  of  on  their  western  front — that  side  which 
was  nearest  to  the  Connecticut  settlements.  The 
orders  given  to  the  English  commander  were  that 
the  enemy  should  be  assaulted  on  the  western  side 
of  his  position ;  but  Mason,  knowing  that  that  was 
the  quarter  where  they  expected  invasion,  con- 
ceived that  a  movement  of  a  different  nature  would 
be  most  likely  to  succeed.  Quitting  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  therefore,  on  the  moniing  of  May  19th, 
the  little  squadron  of  thi-ee  vessels  proceeded 
along  the  coast  in  an  easterly  direction.  On  the 
evening  of  the  20th,  they  arrived  near  the  entrance 
to  Narragansett  Bay.  The  next  day  was  the 
Sabbath,  and  was  devoted  to  religious  exercises  on 
shipboard,  A  violent  storm  on  the  22nd  prevented 
the  disembarkation  of  the  troops,  which  was  delayed 
until  the  evening  of  the  23rd.  Mason  then  obtained 
the  assistance  (if  it  ought  not  rather  to  be  called 
the  encumbrance)  of  two  hundred  Narragansetts, 
who  told  him  that  his  fox'ces  were  too  weak  in 
numbers  to  encounter  such  renowned  and  mighty 
warriors  as  the  Pequots.  On  the  following  day  his 
army  was  further  recruited  by  a  large  body  of 
Nyantics,  and  all  advanced  towards  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  Pequots,  lying  to  the  west.  By  dark 
on  the  25th,  the  forces  were  within  sight  of  a 
formidable  stronghold,  situated  on  high  ground  on 
the  banks  of  the  liver  Mystic,  From  a  skilfully 
constructed  fort  the  noise  of  savage  reveliy 
ascended  into  the  night.  Tlie  Pequots  had  seen 
the  English  vessels  coasting  along  to  the  east,  and 
had  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  expedition  was 
abandoned.     They  did  not  know  that  the  avengers 


were  watching '  them  in  the  darkness,  and  only 
waiting  for  the  best  opportunity  of  dealing  their 
meditated  blow. 

The  fort  consisted  of  a  nearly  cii-cular  enclosure, 
more  than  an  acre  in  extent,  the  outer  wall  of 
which  was  composed  of  trunks  of  trees,  about 
twelve  feet  high,  set  so  closely  together  as  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  a  himian  body,  but  with 
sufficient  space  between  to  allow  the  marksmen  to 
discharge  their  arrows  against  an  attacking  force. 
Within  were  lanes  of  wigwams,  covered  with 
matting  and  thatch.  The  entrances,  which  were 
opposite  one  another,  consisted  of  two  openings, 
slightly  protected  by  bushes.  These  two  vulnerable 
points  it  was  determined  to  assault  simultaneously. 
The  English  had  to  rely  on  themselves  almost 
entirely ;  for  the  Indians,  with  a  very  few  excejv 
tions,  had  stolen  away  in  extreme  trepidation. 
The  Nyantics,  while  they  were  still  within  their 
own  country,  had  boasted  how  gallantly  they  would 
behave  themselves,  and  how  many  of  the  enemy 
they  would  kill ;  but  on  gaining  the  Pequot  frontier 
they  and  the  Nan-agansetts  rapidly  melted  away. 
Uncas  and  his  Mohegans  still  held  on,  declaring 
that  they  would  live  and  die  with  the  English ; 
yet,  after  marching  some  time  in  the  van,  they  fell 
into  the  rear,  and  only  a  few  co-operated  in  the 
attack  on  the  Pequots. 

The   soldiei*s  slept  for   a  space ;   then,    rousing 
themselves,  joined  in  prayer,  and  set  forward.     It 
was  two  hours  before  dawn,  on  the  26th  of  May ; 
the  moon  was  shining  brightly,  but  Mason  and  his 
companions  had  advanced  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  eastern  sally-port  ere  their  presence  was  dis- 
covered.    A  watch-dog  barked,  and  woke  some  of 
the  Indians.      Then  rose  a  cry  of  *'  Englishmen  ! 
Englishmen  !"  from  the  Peqtiot  sentinels.     Mason 
leaped   into   the   enclosure   singly,   and    held    his 
ground  until  his  men  could  pull  the  bushes  away 
from  the  opening,  and  get  in  after  him.     At  the 
same  time  Underhill  entered  at  the  western  side. 
A  desperate  struggle  ensued.      The  Pequots  were 
all    asleep   when  the  alarm  was  given ;  but  they 
fought  valorously  in  their  houses.     The  attacking 
forces  found  themselves  overmatched  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  were  driven  to  the  horrible  expedient 
of  burning  the  Indians  out.     Mason  seized  a  lighted 
brand  from  a  wdgwam,  and  threw  it  on  the  matted 
roof:  Underhill  set  fire  to  his  quarter  with  a  train 
of  powder.      The  village,  constructed    entirely   of 
combustible  materials,  was  quickly  in  flames  from 
end   to  end.      The    English    stationed    themselves 
outside,  and  shot  down  those  who,  in  theii-  frantic 
efforts  to  escai>e,  were  seen  darkly  relieved  against 
the  glare.     Others,  who  managed  to  bux-st  through 
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the  burning  palisadoes,  were  despatched  by  the 
sword ;  while  a  few  stragglers  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  native  allies,  who  stood  safely  aloof, 
dancing  and  whooping  with  joy,  and  not  at  all 
disposed  to  deal  mercifully  with  any  whom  they 
could  seize.  By  dawn  the  tragedy  was  finished. 
It  is  said  that  more  than  six  hundred  Indians, 
including  women  and  children,  were  killed  in  this 
dreadful  affair.  The  conquerors  lost  only  two  men, 
but  carried  away  with  them  numerous  wounded. 


warriors,  who,  on  beholding  the  destruction  which 
had  been  wrought  by  the  white  men,  stamped  and 
tore  their  hair  with  rage.  Mason,  getting  to  the 
rear  of  this  body,  retreated  fighting  for  six  miles, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  came  in  sight  of 
the  harbour,  with  the  vessels  at  anchor  there.  On 
board  was  a  detachment  from  Massachusetts, 
which  proved  of  great  service.  All  the  Con- 
necticut towns  were  now  efficiently  protected,  and 
Mason,  with  a  flying  column,  overran  the  whole 


NEW    HAVEN. 


Some  eight  miles  to  the  west  of  this  fort  was 
another,  which  had  been  made  the  head-quarters 
of  Sassacus,  the  sachem  of  the  Pequots,  of  whom 
the  Narragansetts,  in  the  exaggeration  of  fear, 
reported  that  he  was  a  god,  and  could  not  be  killed 
by  any  one.  In  Pequot  Harbour,  beyond  this 
second  fort,  Mason  had  appointed  his  vessels  to 
meet  him.  Towards  that  spot,  accordingly,  he 
moved;  but  the  wounded  soldiers  hampered  his 
march,  and  his  surgeon  had  been  thoughtlessly 
left  behind  when  the  forces  landed  at  Narragansett. 
The  supply  of  food  and  ammunition  was  spent,  and 
the  weather  was  so  oppressive  that  several  of  the 
men  fainted  with  heat.  On  their  way,  they  saw 
approaching    more    than    three    hundred    Pequot 


country  from  the  vicinity  of  New  London  to  the 
English  fort  at  Saybrook.  The  Pequots  were 
hunted  down  remorselessly ;  their  wigwams  burned, 
their  cornfields  laid  waste,  and  themselves  killed. 
Sassacus  was  murdered  by  the  Mohawks,  to  whom 
he  fled  for  protection ;  and  the  work  of  extermina- 
tion spread  over  many  weeks.  On  the  13th  of 
July,  the  English  fell  in  with  a  body  of  eighty  men 
and  two  hundred  women  and  children  in  a  small 
Indian  town  near  an  extensive  swamp,  into  which 
the  savages  rushed  for  shelter.  The  soldiers  sur- 
rounded the  swamp,  and,  after  some  fighting,  pro- 
mised the  red  men  their  lives  if  they  would  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  deliver  up  any  murderers  of 
the  colonists  they  might  have  among  them.     They 
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replied  by  a  refusal;  and  in  the  night  several 
escaped,  while  others  were  shot  down.  Of  those 
who  surrendered  during  these  operations,  some  were 
sent  to  the  Bermudas,  some  were  enslaved  in  the 


Christian,  and  (until  he  was  poisoned)  a  missionary 
among  his  own  countrymen,  as  a  consequence  of 
Mason's  victories.  A  salutary  and  lasting  effect  was 
produced  by  the  military  strength  and  promptitude 


MONUMENT  AT   NEW   PLYKOTJTH  TO   MAEK   THE    SITE 
OF    THE    LANDING    OP    THE    PILGRIM    FATHERS. 


towns  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and 
some  were  incorporated,  under  English  super- 
vision, with  the  Mohegan,  Narragansett,  and 
Nyantic  tribes.  The  New  England  colonies  were 
saved  by  the  succession  of  vigorous  but  remorseless 
acts  which  stamped  out  the  Pequots  as  a  nation. 
One  of  the  savage  allies  of  the  colonists  became  a 


of  the  settlers;  and  many  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
struck  with  terror,  begged  the  protection  of  those 
whom  perhaps  they  would  more  willingly  have  de- 
stroyed.* 


CHAPTER  XYI. 
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Nothing,  it  was  evident,  could  stop  the  progress  of 
the  English  race  in  Ameiica ; — neither  their  own 
internal  dissensions,  nor  the  attacks  of  Indian 
savages.  From  year  to  year,  colonisation  spread, 
and  even  the  quarrels  of  rival  sects  contiibuted  to 
the  dissemination  of  that  great  nationality  which 
had     been    designed     for     predominance     in    the 

12 


northern  division  of  America.     So  rapidly  did  the 
older  settlements  increase  that,  in  a  few  yeai-s,  it 

*  Palfrey's,  Bancroft's,  and  Neal's  Histories.  Sparks'. 
American  Biography,  Vol.  XIII.  (Life  of  Mason.)  Cont«mp<^ 
rary  accounts  of  the  war  were  written  by  Captams  Ma.son  and 
Underbill,  Lieutenant  Gardiner,  and  the  Rev.  P.  Vincent,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  who  visited  the  Amencau 
settlements. 
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was  found  desirable  to  ease  the  pressure  on  tliera 
by  the  formation  of  new  communities  in  more  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  wilderness.  In  this  way  the  State 
of  Connecticut  was  established,  as  related  in  the 
last  Chapter.  To  the  same  necessity  must  be 
referred  the  origin  of  Concord,  the  founders  of  which 
emigrated  from  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts,  and, 
forcing  a  toilsome  path  through  woods  and  thickets, 
came  to  a  fair  stretch  of  green  meadows  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  flowing  into  the  Merrimac. 
Hei'e,  in  1635,  they  began  a  town  which  for  some 
time  could  barely  maintain  its  existence  against  the 
savage  forces  of  Nature.  Before  houses  of  any  kind 
could  be  erected,  the  emigrants  were  compelled  to 
live  in  caves,  which  with  their  own  hands  they 
delved  out  of  a  hill-side.  Even  after  they  had 
hastily  put  up  a  few  wooden  hovels,  their  condition 
was  not  much  better.  The  rainy  season  was  a 
terrible  trial  to  these  pioneers  of  civilisation.  A 
deluge  poured  tlu^ough  the  frail  roofs  of  their 
cottages,  and  invaded  the  poor  enclosures  where 
they  had  vainly  hoped  to  find  shelter.  Wolves 
howled  about  them  in  the  winter  nights,  and 
destroyed  their  sheep  and  swine.  The  cultivation 
of  the  soil  pi'esented  many  difficulties,  owing  to  the 
frequency  of  tree-roots  and  bushes,  so  that  the  early 
crops  wei'e  of  necessity  meagre  and  insufficient. 
Many  of  the  cattle  died,  and  the  colonists,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  lived  for  the  most  part  on 
game.  Yet  they  worked  on  in  the  spirit  of  hope 
and  reliance,  and  Concord  prospered,  in  spite  of 
the  rains  and  of  the  wolves. 

The  colonisation  of  Rhode  Island — the  island 
itself,  as  distinguished  from  the  modern  State  of 
which  it  forms  part — sprang  from  the  Antinomian 
controversy  originated  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  On 
being  expelled  by  the  Massachusetts  authorities, 
she  herself,  with  the  larger  number  of  her  followers, 
turned  to  the  south  ;  at  the  same  time,  Wheel- 
wright, mo\'ing  northwards,  founded  the  town  of 
Exeter,  on  the  Piscataqua,  as  already  mentioned. 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  had  at  first  designed  to  join  her 
relative  in  the  latter  locality ;  but  aftei-wards 
conceived  that  a  better  spot  for  beginning  the 
world  afresh  would  be  Long  Island,  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Delaware  Bay.  This  intention  was  in 
its  turn  abandoned  on  the  persuasion  of  Roger 
Williams,  with  whom  the  exiles  had  a  conference 
at  Providence,  on  their  way  towards  the  south. 
By  him  they  were  induced  to  form  their  plantation 
on  the  largest  of  the  islands  in  Narragansett  Bay, 
then  called  by  its  Indian  name  of  Aquetnet,  now 
Rhode  Island — a  beautiful  and  inviting  territory, 
which  the  Plymouth  people  declared  to  be  beyond 
the  bounds  of  their  patent.    Williams  also  prevailed 


on  Miantonomoli,  the  chief  of  the  Narragansetts, 
to  make  a  gift  of  the  island  to  the  intending  settlers, 
in  exchange  for  forty  fathom  of  white  beads. 

This  transfer  of  the  territory  being  made,  nineteen 
persons  went  thither ;  and  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1638,  entered  into  a  mutual  engagement  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — "  We,  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
do  hereby  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah, 
incorporate  oui-selves  into  a  body  politic,  and,  as  he 
shall  help,  will  submit  our  persons,  lives,  and  estates 
unto  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords,  and  to  all  those  perfect  and  absolute 
laws  of  his,  given  us  in  his  holy  word  of  truth,  to 
be  guided  and  judged  thereby."  The  principal 
persons  who  signed  this  document  were  William 
Hutchinson  (the  husband  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson), 
his  sons  Edward  and  William,  William  Coddington, 
John  Clarke,  John  Coggeshall,  William  Aspinwall, 
and  Thomas  Savage,  the  last  of  whom  married  the 
elder  Hutchinson's  daughter.  Coddington  (who 
had  formerly  been  one  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  at 
Boston,  where  he  was  a  person  of  consequence)  was 
chosen  to  be  "  Judge  "  over  the  colony ;  for  these 
Scriptural  enthusiasts  preferred  to  call  their*chief 
ruler  by  a  designation  which  had  been  sanctified  by 
its  use  among  the  chosen  people  of  Israel.  Aspin- 
wall  was  made  secretaiy,  and  others  were  appointed 
Elders.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  herself  joined  her 
friends  on  the  island  shortly  after  they  had  esta- 
blished themselves  there.  With  regard  to  her 
peculiar  views,  she  seems  to  have  recanted  the  re- 
cantation which  she  made  when  in  the  powei-  of 
the  Massachusetts  Magistrates,  and  to  have  re- 
asserted and  reinforced  her  original  convictions  to 
an  extent  which  brought  her  many  converts.  The 
rulers  and  ministers  of  the  older  colony  from  which 
she  had  emigrated,  suspected  her  of  witchcraft ;  but 
that  was  the  commonly-received  method  in  those 
days  of  accounting  for  any  unusual  influence  exer- 
cised by  one  person  over  the  minds  of  othei^.  One  of 
her  sons,  and  a  son-in-law  named  Collins,  ventured, 
in  1641,  to  remonstrate  with  the  Boston  authorities 
on  the  treatment  of  this  singular  enthusiast,  and 
were  punished  with  a  long  term  of  imprisonment. 
The  family  on  Rhode  Island  feared  they  would  not 
be  safe  even  there,  and  accordingly,  about  1642, 
removed  beyond  New  Haven  into  the  territory  of 
the  Dutch.  Here,  during  an  insurrection  of  the 
Indians  in  1643,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  now  a  widow, 
was  murdered,  together  with  the  whole  of  her 
family,  excepting  a  daughter  eight  years  old,  who 
was  can-ied  into  captivity,  but,  after  four  years'  de- 
tention, was  recovered  by  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts.  Her  relative.  Wheelwright,  ulti- 
mately made  his  submission  to  the  Massachusetts 
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Government,  confessed  himself  grievously  misled, 
and  in  1644  obtained  a  revocation  of  liis  sentence 
of  banishment.  He  afterwards  sailed  for  England, 
but  subsequently  returned  to  America,  and  lived 
there  until  his  death  in  1679. 

Before  her  departure  from  Rhode  Island,  Mrs. 
Hutchiason  had  managed  to  get  into  several  of 
those  commotions  for  which,  like  Williams,  she 
seems  to  have  had  an  aptitude.  It  is  even  said  by 
some  authorities  that  her  motive  for  leaving  the 
island  was  because  she  could  not  agree  with  the 
people,  nor  the  people  with  her.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  little  colony  was  rent  with  dissensions  very 
shortly  after  its  establishment.  At  the  beginning 
of  1639,  Hutchinson  and  his  sons,  together  with 
Aspiuwall,  were  passed  over  in  an  election  of 
Elders  who  were  to  assist  Coddington,  the  Judge, 
in  the  execution  of  justice  and  the  management  of 
affairs.  The  choice  of  the  colonists  fell  on  Nicholas 
Easton,  John  Coggeshall,  and  William  Brereton ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  magistrates  were  directed 
to  deal  with  William  Aspinwall  concerning  certain 
defaults.  Aspinwall  was  afterwards  proceeded 
against  as  a  person  suspected  of  sedition  against  the 
State.  A  constable  was  appointed  to  repress  un- 
lawful meetings,  or  anything  tending  to  civil 
disturbance ;  and  a  sergeant  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  informing  the  superior  authorities  as  to 
all  breaches  of  the  laws  of  God  that  might  lead  to 
a  disturbance,  and  to  keep  the  prison  and  such 
prisoners  as  should  be  committed  to  his  custody. 
On  the  6th  of  April  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
set  up  an  alarum  for  the  summoning  together  of 
the  populace  for  defence  of  the  island,  or  for  the 
quelling  of  any  insolences  that  might  be  tumult- 
uously  raised  within  the  plantation.*  It  would 
seem  that  a  party  had  been  formed  among  the 
settlei-s  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Hutchinson,  and 
caused  a  good  deal  of  tumult.  Ultimately  they 
deposed  Coddington  from  his  judgeship,  and  set  up 
Hutchinson,  whom  Winthrop  has  described  as  "  a 
man  of  very  mild  temper  and  weak  parts,  wholly 
guided  by  his  wife."  Afterwards,  if  we  may  credit 
a  contemporary  writer — and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
statement  at  all  improbable — Mrs.  Hutchinson  took 
a  fancy  into  her  head  that  the  office  of  magistracy 
was  in  itself  unlawful,  and  therefore  persuaded  her 
too  pliant  husband  to  resign  his  position.  But  for 
a  time  he  certainly  performed  the  duties  of  a  niler. 
Deprived  of  authority  in  the  first  settlement,  Cod- 
dington and  his  supporters  went  to  a  fine  harbour 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  island,  and  began  a  new 
plantation  which  they  called  NeAvport.      Hutchin- 

*  Khode  Island  Collection    of    Records,    quoted    by    Mr. 
Palfrey. 


son's  town  received  the  name  of  Portsmouth.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Coddington's  party  professed  them- 
selves natural  subjects  of  King  Charles,  and  obedient 
to  his  laws.  The  breach  between  the  two  sections 
of  the  Hutchinsonians  was  not  of  long  duration. 
They  were  re-united  in  March,  1640,  on  the  motion 
of  Hutchinson  himself;  and  the  colonists  next  year 
agreed  upon  a  constitution  for  the  whole  island. 

It  was  unanimously  detennined  that  this  consti- 
tution should  be  a  democracy,  or  popular  govern- 
ment. Such  are  the  words  used  by  the  colonists, 
as  they  appear  in  the  records  preserved  at  Provi- 
dence ;  and  the  expression  is  defined  as  meaning 
that  it  should  be  in  the  ix)wer  of  the  body  of 
freemen,  assembled  in  an  orderly  manner,  or  the 
major  part  of  them,  to  make  the  laws,  and  to  de- 
pute such  ministers  as  should  see  them  faithfully 
executed.  It  was  expressly  decreed  that  "  none  be 
accounted  a  delinquent  for  doctrine,  provided  it  be 
not  directly  repugnant  to  the  government  or  laws 
established,"  and  that  liberty  of  conscience  be  re- 
spected. The  signet  for  the  state  was  ordered  to 
be  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  with  the  motto  "  Amor  vincit 
omnia."  Love,  in  their  free  community,  was  to 
conquer  all  opposition — a  noble  theory,  but  one 
which,  unfortunately,  is  not  fitted  to  the  rough  and 
selfish  character  of  human  societies.  As  a  protec- 
tion against  intruders  who  might  prove  inimical 
to  the  new  settlement,  it  was  ordained  "  that  none 
should  be  received  as  inhabitants  or  freemen,  to 
build  or  plant  upon  the  island,  but  such  as  should 
be  received  by  the  consent  of  the  body;"  but  it 
does  not  seem  that  this  proviso  was  intended  to 
confer  a  power  of  excluding  those  who  might  differ 
with  the  original  colonists  on  matters  of  faith. 
Indeed,  such  an  interpretation  is  forbidden  by  the 
stipulation  in  favour  of  religious  liberty,  which  was 
not  greatly  qualified  by  the  saving  clause.  It  is 
probable  that  the  power  of  exclusion  was  introduced 
as  a  protection  against  loose,  disorderly,  and  immoral 
characters.  But  even  had  it  been  designed  to  shut 
out  the  holders  of  obnoxious  doctrines — those  who 
walked  under  a  covenant  of  works,  as  opposed  to 
those  who  svibmitted  themselves  to  a  covenant  of 
grace — it  may  still  be  contended  that  it  is  less  des- 
potic and  unjust  to  deny  people  admittance  to  a 
settlement  which  they  have  not  yet  joined,  than  to 
drive  them  out  of  one  where  they  have  already 
formed  their  homes,  made  their  connections,  and 
begun  their  work.  In  the  one  case  there  may  be 
an  error;  in  the  other  there  is  a  substantial 
wrong. 

New  Haven  colony  was  commenced  about  the 
same  time  as  Rhode  Island.  The  chief  founders 
were   John   Davenport,    a    Puritan   minister,   and 
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Theophilus  Eaton,  who  acted  as  Governor  for  twenty 
yeai-s,  being  re-elected  annually  until  his  death. 
The  former  of  these  able  and  eminent  men  was  the 
son  of  a  Mayor  of  Coventry,  and  originally  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  in  which  capacity 
he  attracted  the  notice  of  Laud.  But  he  was  an 
uaicompromising  opponent  of  that  prelate,  and  of 
the  ecclesiastical  views  which  Laud  forfeited  his 
head  in  endeavouring  to  promote.  Davenport  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  cure  and  fly  into  Holland, 
where  for  a  few  years  he  preached  to  the  English 
congregation  at  Amsterdam;  but  in  1637  he  and 
Eaton  went  to  Massachusetts,  arriving  there  at  the 
time  of  the  Hutchiiisonian  controversy  and  the 
Pequot  war.  Eaton  Avas  the  son  of  a  clergyman 
at  Stony  Stratford,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  had 
been  employed  by  the  English  Government  in  a 
diplomatic  capacity  in  Denmark.  Both  Eaton  and 
Davenport  had  ideas  as  to  a  model  state,  founded 
on  Scriptural  rules  to  the  minutest  particulars,  such 
as  even  Massachusetts  did  not  fully  satisfy.  They 
therefore  proceeded  in  March,  1638,  to  a  harbour 
in  Long  Island  Sound,  thii-ty  miles  west  of  the 
mouth  of  Connecticut  river.  A  few  trusted  friends 
accompanied  them,  and  the  little  brotherhood  held 
their  lii-st  meeting  of  a  formal  chai'acter  under  the 
branches  of  an  oak,  when  Davenport  preached  to 
them  a  sei-mon  on  the  temptations  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  wilderness.  A  few  days  later,  after  fasting 
and  piuyer,  they  formed  a  political  association  on 
the  basis  of  a  submissive  reference  to  the  Bible  in 
all  things.  The  settlers  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  London  tradesmen.  Davenport  had  foi-merly 
been  vicar  of  St.  Stephen's,  Coleman  Street — a 
thoroughfare  connected  in  many  ways  with  the 
Puritan  and  republican  movements  of  that  epoch, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  pulpit  exhortations  of  this 
eloquent  pastor.  It  was  there  that  the  five  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  accused  of  treason  con- 
cealed themselves.  It  was  there,  at  a  tavern,  called 
the  Star,  that  Oliver  Cromwell,  Hugh  Peters,  and 
others,  determined  on  the  death  of  Charles  I.  It 
was  in  Swan  Alley,  turning  out  of  the  same  street, 
that  Venner,  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Man,  concocted 
that  insurrection  against  Charles  11.  which  seems 
to  have  been  made  the  pretext  for  executing  Sir 
Hemy  Vane.  The  Londoners  generally  were  in- 
clined to  support  the  revolutionary  party  ;  and  the 
citizens  of  Coleman  Sti-eet  Ward  appear  to  have 
had  a  special  tendency  that  way.  It  is  probable 
that  Davenport  induced  several  of  his  parishioners 
to  accompany  him,  fii-st  to  Massachusetts,  and  then 
to  that  region  of  the  desert  where  they  were  to 
begin  a  fresh  society  after  the  severest  Gospel 
models. 


The  planters  of  New  Haven  obtained  a  title  to 
their  lands  by  purchase  from  the  Indian  tribe 
whom  they  found  already  in  possession,  and  whom 
they  protected  against  the  ferocious  Mohawks. 
The  territory  thus  acquired  stretched  from  the 
Connecticut  river  westward  to  the  river  Hudson. 
Sonie  of  the  Connecticut  people  afterwards  planted 
themselves  on  a  portion  of  this  land,  and  the  whole 
is  now  included  in  the  State  of  Connecticut ;  but 
for  a  time  it  maintained  its  independence.  In 
1639,  the  colonists  held  their  first  constituent 
assembly  in  a  barn.  It  was  then  again  resolved 
that  the  Scriptures  should  be  the  rule  of  the  new 
commonwealth,  and  it  was  determined  that  only 
church  members  should  be  free  burgesses.  Eaton, 
Davenport,  and  five  others  were  appointed  to 
organise  the  government;  and  in  August  these 
seven  met  for  the  first  time,  charged  with  absolute 
power.  Unlike  the  settlers  at  Newport,  they  made 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
mother-country.  They  regarded  themselves  as 
subjects,  not  of  King  Charles,  but  of  King  Jesus, 
whose  second  coming,  to  reign  over  the  eai-th  a 
thousand  years,  they  expected  as  an  event  that 
would  speedily  occur.  A  self-governing  state  was 
formed,  and,  the  necessaiy  ofiicers  being  appointed, 
Davenport  delivered  a  charge,  in  which  he  told  the 
chief  magistrate,  Theophilus  Eaton,  that,  if  he 
fovmd  anything  too  hard  for  himself  to  decide,  he 
was  to  lay  it  before  hivi,  the  minister.  This  was 
in  imitation  of  Moses,  who  used  similar  words  to 
the  people  of  Israel ;  *  so  that  Davenport  eA-idently 
regarded  himself  as  occupying  a  position  analogous 
to  that  of  the  gi*eat  Hebrew  law-giver.  Annual 
elections  were  ordered,  and  the  colony,  which 
started  with  not  many  more  than  a  hundred 
settlers,  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  a  few  years 
several  villages  had  sprung  up  on  the  shores  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  the  followers  of  Eaton  and 
Davenpoi-t  talked  of  planting  Delaware.  The 
names  of  the  little  towns  thus  established  were  all 
derived  from  the  old  country,  as  in  many  other  parts 
of  English  America.  MUford,  Guildford,  Stamford, 
and  Greenwich,  are  titles  which  pleasantly  recall 
some  of  the  ancient  and  memorable  sites  of  England. 
They  were  probably  given  to  the  new  localities  by 
settlers  who  had  come  from  corresponding  places 
in  the  ancient  home  of  that  race  which  was  now 
rapidly  appropriating  to  itself  the  wilds  of  a  vast 
and  virgin  continent. 

To  fill  these  new  settlements,  and  to  replenish 
the  old,  a  large  outflow  of  English  population 
continued  for  some  yeai-s.     All  the  Piu-itan  part  of 

*  Deuteronomy,  i.  17. 
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the  nation — and  it  was  no  inconsiderable  part — 
felt,  as  might  be  expected,  a  profound  interest  in 
the  great  Puritan  experiment  which  was  being 
carried  out  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
Tlie  writer  of  a  contemporaiy  work  on  colonial 
affairs,  quoted  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  says  that  a  letter 
from  New  England  was  venerated  by  the  Noncon- 
formists of  Old  England  "  as  a  sacred  script,  or  as 
the  writing  of  some  holy  prophet,  and  was  carried 
many  miles,  where  divei-s  came  to  hear  it."  The 
dissenting  clergy  lost  no  opportunity  of  exhorting 
their  flocks  to  transport  themselves  to  America,  if 
they  could  not  live  at  home  without  a  violation  of 
tlieir  conscience.  The  religious  believed  they  saw 
a  special  hand  of  God  in  the  matter  ;  and  even  the 
more  worldly-minded  were  attracted  by  the  prospect 
of  a  new  home,  free  from  many  of  the  inconveniences 
of  the  old.  To  Charles  I.  and  his  ministers,  how- 
ever, the  emigration  appeared  in  a  very  different 
light.  In  its  earlier  days  it  had  been  regarded 
with  a  kind  of  satisfaction,  as  opening  a  channel 
for  the  escape  of  turbulent  spirits ;  but  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  a  political  power  was  gi-owing 
up  in  America,  that  might  become  a  formidable 
rival  to  the  regal  and  hierarchical  systems  which 
had  long  existed  in  Britain,  but  which  men  were 
now  beginning  to  question.  On  the  17th  of  March, 
1638,  Lord  Maynard  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  that  fourteen  ships  were  lying  in  the 
Thames,  ready  to  depart  for  New  England,  and 
that  "incredible  numbers  of  persons"  of  good 
position  had  sold  their  land,  and  were  preparing  to 
follow.  It  appears  to  have  been  really  apprehended 
that  several  parishes  would  be  so  greatly  impover- 
ished as  to  be  unable  to  relieve  their  poor,  or 
discharge  their  other  duties  towards  the  State. 
Large  sums  of  money  were  carried  over  by  the 
emigi-ants,  as  well  as  stores  of  corn  and  herds  of 
cattle ;  and  it  was  feared  that  the  currency 
would  be  deranged  and  a  famine  created  at 
the  same  time.  In  consequence  of  these  repre- 
sentations by  Lord  Maynard,  the  Archbishop 
brought  the  matter  befoi-e  the  attention  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  another  detention  of  ships 
was  ordered.  Looking  at  all  the  facts  of  the 
case,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  dangerous 
■depletion  of  English  population  and  English  wealth 
was  going  on,  or  was  at  least  imminent.  Milton 
•did  not  exaggerate  when  he  spoke  of  the  people 
deserting  then-  native  country  "by  heaps."  The 
same  effects  were  being  produced,  and  from  similar 
causes,  that  were  observable  nearly  half  a  century 
later  in  France,  when  Louis  XIY.  revoked  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  But  Charles  was  as  blind  as 
Louis  to  the  only  proper  way  of  remedying  such 


evils.  They  were  brought  about  in  both  cases  by 
gross  injustice — by  the  tyranny  of  the  monarch 
and  the  priest.  They  could  only  be  cured  by  a 
more  liberal  system ;  but  liberality,  and  even 
common  fairness,  wei-e  the  last  things  thought  of. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  in  1634  the  sailing  of 
emigrant  vessels  from  the  Thames  was  temporarily 
suspended,  and  then  only  permitted  under  certain, 
conditions  designed  to  emban-ass  the  Puntans.  On 
the  30th  of  April,  1637,  a  Royal  pi'oclamation  was 
issued,  the  object  of  which  was  to  re-impose  a 
licence  on  all  emigrants,  "  because  of  the  many  idle 
and  refractory  humours,  whose  only  or  piincipal  end 
is  to  live  without  the  reach  of  authority."  An 
Order  in  Council  was  issued  about  the  same  period 
"  to  stop  all  ministers  unconformable  to  the  disci- 
pline and  cei'emonies  of  the  Church  [of  England]  ; 
and  that  no  clergyman  should  be  suffered  to  go  to 
the  foreign  plantations  without  approbation  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London." 
This  was  followed,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1638,  by 
an  Order  in  Council,  directing  that  the  Loi'd  Trea- 
surer of  England  should  take  si>eedy  and  effectual 
measures  for  the  stay  of  eight  ships  then  in  the 
Thames,  bound  for  New  England,  and  for  putting 
on  land  all  who  were  on  board.  On  the  1st  of 
April  it  was  ordered  that  the  same  course  should  be 
taken  with  those  who  might  afterwards  be  found 
preparing  for  the  same  voyage.  A  further  docu- 
ment, dated  April  6th,  1638,  speaks  of  his  Majesty 
"  well  knowing  the  factious  disposition  of  the  people 
(or  a  great  part  of  them)  in  that  plantation,  and 
how  unfit  and  unworthy  they  are  of  any  support  or 
countenance  from  hence,  in  respect  of  the  great  dis- 
orders and  want  of  government  amongst  them, 
whereof  sundry  and  great  complaints  have  been 
presented."  Four  days  later,  the  ships  then  under 
restraint  were  allowed  to  proceed ;  but  the  sys-tem 
of  licensing  was  maintained.  Durtng  the  summer 
of  1638,  twenty  ships,  containing  at  least  three 
thousand  persons,  went  over  to  New  England.* 

The  loss  to  the  old  country  of  so  many  industrious, 
respectable,  and  well-meaning  men,  was  an  evil 
loudly  lamented  in  Parliament.  Even  Lord  Digby, 
a  Royalist,  complained  that  men  of  the  best  con- 
science were  ready  to  fly  into  the  wilderness  for 
religion.  The  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  party 
made  this  vast  emigration  one  of  their  chief  grounds 
of  accusation  against  Laud.  Pym,  in  the  speech 
which   he  delivered  at   the  bar  of  the  House  of 

*  The  story  related  by  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  New  England 
History  (Book  I.,  chap.  5),  and  repeated  by  other  writers,  to 
the  effect  that  Hazelrigg,  Hampden,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  were 
amongst  the  intending  emigrants  who  were  turned  back  ap- 
pears  to  rest  on  insufficient  foundation.  If  true,  it  would  be 
one  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  history. 
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Peers  on  carrying  up  the  Commons'  impeach- 
ment against  the  Arclibishop,  observed  that,  owing 
to  the  prelate's  persecution  of  loyal  subjects  on  the 
score  of  religion,  the  industry  of  many  thousands 
of  Englishmen  had  been  carried  out  of  the  land. 
This  tide  of  emigration  ceased  a  little  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when  the  Star 
Chamber  and  High  Commission  Court  were  put 
down,  and  Puritans  were  permitted  to  practise  their 
religious  forms.  But  between  1620  and  1641, 
and  especially  from  1630  to  the  latter  date,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  English  population 
passed  over  to  New  England. 
It  is  calculated  that  rather 
more  than  21,000  persons  (a 
large  number  considering  the 
then  population  of  England, 
and  the  drain  to  other  parts 
of  America  as  well)  thus 
ti-ansported  themselves  to 
Massachusetts  and  the  adjoin- 
ing colonies,  taking  with 
them  money  and  property  to 
thevalueofnearly£500,000.* 
These  men  and  women  were 
English,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception. They  came  probably 
fi'om  all  the  forty  counties 
into  which  the  country  is 
divided,  but  chiefly  from  the 
north,  east,  and  west.  There 
was  talk  at  one  time  of 
Scotland,  and  of  Protestant 
Ulster,  sending  large  contin 
gents ;  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  done  so.  Cromwell 
despatched  some  of  his  Scotch 
prisoners  of  war  to  Boston ;  a 
hundred  and  twenty  Scoto-Irish  families  settled  in 
New  Hampshire  in  1719;  and  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  caused  a  small  French 
emigration  into  Massachusetts.  Yet  these  impor- 
tations did  not  qualify  to  any  serious  extent  the 
prevailing  English  character  of  the  race.   During  the 


*  This,  however,  was  a  small  loss  compared  with  that  of 
France  aTter  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  when  it  is 
supposed  that  the  population  of  the  country  was  reduced  to 
the  extent  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  ;  to 
which  are  to  be  added  many  tliousan  Is  who  perished  on  the 
scaffold,  in  prison,  at  the  gallej's,  and  in  attempting  to  escape. 
The  loss  in  money  has  been  calculated  at  sixty  millions.  (Smiles's 
Huguenots.)  Even  assuming  the  population  of  France  in  168.'> 
to  have  been  sixteen  millions  (for  which  there  seems  some 
warrant),  as  against  five  millions  in  England  in  1641,  the  de- 
pletion was  much  greater  in  the  former  country  than  in  the 
latter 
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course  of  later  years,  a  large  number  of  Irish  have 
settled  in  New  England,  as  well  as  in  other  divisions 
of  Ameiica ;  but  they  are  a  nation  apart,  forming 
the  lowest  stratum  of  the  population,  intennarrying 
amongst  themselves,  retaining  their  religion  and 
their  national  ways,  and  regarded  with  suspicion 
and  dislike.  The  New  England  States  are  I'ightly 
so  called.  "There  is  probably  not  a  country  in 
England,"  says  Mr.  Palfrey,  "  occupied  by  a  popu- 
lation of  purer  English  blood  than  theirs."  t  Vir- 
ginia and  its  neighbours  are  also  mainly  of  English 
stock  ;  and  from  these  early  colonies,  in  the  north 
and  in  the  south,  a  large 
part  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  has  sprung. 
Successive  emigrations  have 
spread  over  the  whole  vast 
area  the  descendants  of  the 
original  settlers  from 
England,  mixed  very  largely 
in  certain  quartei-s  with 
French,  Spanish,  Dutch, 
German,  and  many  other 
foreign  elements.  A  further 
emigration  from  England 
took  place  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
when  the  Nonconformists 
again  felt  their  position  un- 
safe at  home ;  but  from 
1688  to  about  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  New 
Eiigland  received  no  great 
accessions  from  abroad,  and 
during  the  Commonwealth 
there  had  been  a  reflux 
from  the  Puritan  colonies  to 
the  mothei'-country.  Never- 
theless, the  six  States  comprised  under  the  designation 
of  New  England  were  capable,  in  the  year  1798, 
of  furnishing  an  army  of  165,000  men ;  so  that 
the  people  must  have  multiplied  at  a  considerable 
rate,  seeing  that  165,000  was  the  total  population 
in  1720,  according  to  the  highest  calculation  of  Neal. 
It  was  reckoned,  some  years  ago,  that  more  than 
750,000  natives  of  New  England  were  living  in 
other  parts  of  the  Union.  The  New  England  race, 
according  to  Mr.  Palfrey,  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  popiilation  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
makes  a  majority  in  some  of  the  newly-planted 
western  States ;  and  the  same  author,  writing  in 
1859,  computed  that  one-third  of  the  people  forming 
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NORTH   AMERICAN    INDIAN   TYPES.        {After    CatUtl.) 


the  English-American  Republic  were  descended 
from  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  their  associates,  and 
their  followers.  That  the  men  who  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  came  from  the  most  essentially 
English   part    of    the    population    of  their   native 


count!  y,  may  be  inferred  from  the  remarkably 
Anglo-Saxon  names  borne  by  most  of  the  settlers, 
and  from  the  fact  that  they  were  members  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  where  there  had  been  but 
little  admixture  of  Norman  blood.  Some  of  these 
names  have  survived  in  America,  and  died  out  in 
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England  ;  and  there  is  probably  a  greater  infusion 
of  foreign  blood  in  the  large  towns  of  the  old 
country  (owing  to  the  French  emigration  of  1685, 
and  various  subsequent  inroads)  than  in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  very  cattle  of  New  Eng- 
land come  from  the  old  English  stock ;  that  the  very 
herbage  of  the  meadows  springs  from  English  roots. 
The  English  feeling  of  the  New  England  States 
continued  in  unabated  force  for  several  generations, 
and  is  not  yet  extinct.  Daniel  Neal,  whose  history 
was  published  in  1720,  speaks  very  emphatically 
on  this  head.  He  records  that,  in  the  concerns  of 
civil  life  (their  religious  practices  being  another 
matter),  the  New  Englanders  affected  to  be  as 
English  as  possible.  "There  is  no  fashion  in 
London,"  he  adds,  "  but  in  three  or  four  months  is 
to  be  seen  at  Boston ;  nay,  they  are  fond  of  the  very 
name  and  person  of  an  Englishman ;  insomiich 
that  some  who  have  had  no  great  affection  for  the 
people,  on  the  account  of  theii-  preciseness "  (i.e., 
theii'  Puritanical  austerity),  "have  yet  been  so 
agreeably  entertained  by  them  as  to  leave  the 
country  with  I'egret."  This  admirable  Dissenting 
minister,  whose  views  are  generally  characterised 
by  a  liberality  beyond  his  age,  goes  on  to  observe 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  New  England  to 
subsist  of  itself  for  some  centuries  to  come,  as  the 
people  must  starve  without  a  free  trade  with 
Europe ;  "  so  that,"  he  proceeds, "  if  we  could  suppose 
them"  to  rebel  against  England,  they  must  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  some  other  potentate, 
who  would  pi'otect  them  no  longer  than  he  could 
sell  them  to  advantage.  The  French  and  Spaniards 
are  enemies  to  their  religion  and  civil  liberties,  and 
the  Dutch  are  too  cautious  a  people  to  run  the 
hazard  of  losing  their  own  country  for  the  alliance 
of  another  at  so  great  a  distance.  'Tis  therefore 
the  grand  interest  of  New  England  to  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  crown  of  England,  and  by  their  dutiful 
behaviour  to  merit  the  removal  of  thos^  few  hard- 
ships and  iiiconveniences  they  complain  of 

They  love  the  English  Constitution,  and  would  live 
and  die  in  the  defence  of  it,  because,  when  that  ig 
gone,  they  know  their  own  must  soon  follow." 
Though  Neal  was  an  excellent  man,  he  was  no 
prophet.  The  rebellion  against  the  mother-country, 
and  the  achievement  of  independence,  were  events 
much  nearer  than  he  supposed.  They  were  pre- 
cipitated by  the  injustice  of  the  Imperial  policy, 
and  they  created  for  a  time  a  feeling  of  alienation 
and  anger  which  opened  a  wide  breach  between  the 
parent  and  the  child.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
this  feeling  has  been  so  often  envenomed  by  incon- 


siderate writers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
two  divisions  of  the  English  i-ace  are  natural  allies, 
whom  no  idle  jealousies  of  State,  or  petty  differences 
of  mannei'S,  should  be  allowed  to  part. 

When  the  old  land  was  pi-eparing  for  civil  war  in 
1643,  the  New  England  settlements  were  in  a  con- 
dition of  internal  peace,   comfort,  and  prosperity. 
The    fanaticism    of   the    early   settlers    derogated 
not  a   little  from  their  wisdom  as  statesmen,  and 
from  their  worth  as  human  beings  ;  yet  it  left  them 
in    possession    of  many  sterling   qualities.       They 
created  in  the  wilderness,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  a  civilised  community,  occupying  a  large 
extent  of  country,  and   distinguished   by   some  of 
the  best  features  of  long-established  empires.     By 
1643  they  had   planted  fifty  towns  and  villages; 
had  built  thirty  or  forty  churches,  together  with  a 
large  number  of  ministers'  houses  and  other  dwell- 
ings, a  castle,  a  college,  prisons,   and  forts  ;    had 
made  roads  and  causeways ;  had  turned  large  spaces 
of  primeval  forest  into  corn-fields ;    and  had  en- 
closed many  gardens  and  orchards.*     Before  that 
date,  vessels  of  four  hundred  tons   had  been  con- 
structed in  the  harbours  of  New  England,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  had  been  com- 
menced.    The  college  established  in  Massachusetts 
was    one   which   has     since   become    famous.       In 
October,  1636,  the  General  Court  of  Boston  agreed 
to  give  £400  towards  a  place  of  superior  tuition. 
This  was  during  the  governorship  of  Henry  Yane, 
and  it  has  been  remarked  by  the  celebrated  American 
orator,  Edward    Everett,  that   this    Massachusetts 
Assembly  was  the  first  body  in  which  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  nation  freely  voted  their  own  money 
for   founding  an  educational   institute.      The  fact 
was  the  more  praiseworthy  on  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  wliich  the  colony  was  then  placed. 
Massachusetts  was  at  that  moment  threatened  by 
the  interference  of  the  mother-country,   convulsed 
by  the  Antinomian  heresy,  and  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  Pequots  for  the  defence  of  Connecticut. 
Newtown — three  miles  from  Boston — was  fixed  on 
as  the  site  of  the  college,  and  the  project  received 
material  assistance  from  the  Rev.  John  Hai'vard, 
who  by  his  will  left  £779  17s.  2d.— being  half  of 
his   estate,    and   no   inconsiderable   sum    in   those 
days — for    erecting    the    college.      Hai'vard    died 
not  long  after,   and  the   Court,   in    1639,  ordered 
that    the     institution     should    be    called   by    his 
name.       Newtown    was     rechristenetl    Cambridge 
— probably  because  Harvard  was    a   graduate    of 
Emmanuel  College  in  the  ancient  Cambridge.     The 
new  college  was    opened  in  1640,  and  ten  years 

*  New  England's  First  Fruits.    1643. 
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later  was  incorporated  by  a  charter  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts.  The  liberal  benefactor 
who  had  helped  to  establish  it  bequeathed  his 
library  to  this  seat  of  learning,  as  well  as  the 
moiety  of  his  possessions.  The  books  consisted  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty  volumes,  comprising  classical 
and  patristic  works,  modern  theology,  and  general 
literature ;  but,  unfortunately,  all  were  destroyed 
by  a  lire  in  1770,  with  the  exception  of  one  volume. 
The  conductoi-s  of  Harvard  College  set  up  a  printing 
press  as  soon  as  they  got  into  working  order,  and 
issue<l  a  number  of  small  tracts,  as  well  as  a  new 
version  of  David's  Psahns. 

But  New  England  did  more  for  education  than 
the  mere  establishment  of  a  college,  which,  after  all, 
cannot  advance  the  humble  instruction  of  humble 
people,  however  much  it  may  promote  the  ends  of 
scholarship.  It  was  determined  that  no  child  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  indiments 
of  knowledge.      In  1647  it  was  ordered  in   all  the 


Puritan  colonies  "that  every  township,  after  the 
Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty 
householders,  shall  appoint  one  to  teach  all  children 
to  write  and  read ;  and  where  any  town  shall  in- 
crease to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families, 
they  shall  set  up  a  gi-ammar-school ;  the  masters 
thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they 
may  be  fitted  for  the  University."  Under  this, 
excellent  system,  the  New  Englanders  became  an 
intelligent  and  a  thinking  race,  and  were  formed  to 
the  responsible  duties  of  self-government.  Their 
faults  were  chiefly  those  of  religious  bigotry  and 
intellectual  narrow  -  mindedness  —  certainly  very 
grave  and  important  faults,  productive  of  many 
tragical  results ;  yet  it  would  be  a  fanaticism  equal 
to  their  own  to  deny  that  the  New  Englanders 
exlubited  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  the 
race  to  which  they  belonged,  and  vindicated  their 
right  to  take  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 


CHAPTER    XVIL 

The  New  England  Colonies  towards  the  Middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century— The  General  "Body  of  Liberties"  of  1641— 
Nature  of  that  Ordinance — Determination  to  enforce  Eeligion  by  Law — Austerity  of  the  New  England  Rule  of  Life — 
Effect  of  this  on  Morals — Prevalence  of  Vice  in  New  England  after  the  Early  Days  of  the  Settlement — Overstraining  of 
Religion — Ordinance  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners— Opposition  to  Romanism— Secular  Marriages  and  Funerals — The 
Manner  of  Public  "Worship — Sympathy  of  the  New  England  Settlers  with  the  Popular  Opposition  to  Charles  I. — Implied 
Revival  of  the  Massachusetts  Patent— Augmentations  of  the  Territory  of  Massachusetts — Death  and  Character  of  AVilliam 
Brewster — Proposed  Federation  of  the  New  England  Colonies — Preamble  to  the  Aiticles  of  Agreement  creating  the 
Federation — General  Provisions  of  the  Agreement — "  The  United  Colonies  of  New  England  "  established  in  1643 — Com- 
mission for  the  Government  of  the  American  Colonies  instituted  by  the  Long  Parliament  of  England. 


Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  New  England  colonies  had  acquired  a  certain 
consistence  and  a  definite  character  which  marked 
them  out  as  homogeneous,  and  distinct  from  the 
other  communities  of  the  world.  The  two  facts 
which  gave  form  and  colour  to  their  corporate  life, 
were  their  Puritanism,  and  their  position  as  rising 
States  established  in  the  wilderness.  With  the 
growth  of  revolutionary  principles  in  England, 
after  the  assembling  of  the  Long  Parliament  in 
1640,  the  New  England  plantations  entered  on  a 
period  of  peace.  They  had  no  longer  reason  to  fear 
the  capricious  jealousy  of  the  King.  Their  theo- 
ries of  religion  and  government  rapidly  acquii-ed 
ascendancy  in  the  old  country,  and  there  was  every 
disposition  to  leave  the  colonists  to  themselves.  In 
this  way  they  established  a  number  of  perfectly  inde- 
pendent commonwealths,  in  all  of* which,  though  with 
sufii-ages  of  various  degrees  of  liberality,  the  gi*eat 
principle  of  popular  self-go  vei'nment  was  asserted  and 
can-ied  out.     Tlie  deliberations  of  the  several  local 


Assemblies  touched  on  all  subjects  which  concerned 
the  worldly  fortunes  or  spiritual  estate  of  the  people; 
and  in  Massachusetts,  in  December,  1641,  a  general 
"  Body   of  Liberties "  was   determined   on,  which 
formally  guaranteed  the    citizen  those  rights  that 
beforehand  he  had  held  only  by  favour.     From  the 
first   peopling    of    Massachusetts    by    Englishmen 
down  to  the  date  in  question,  there  had  been  no 
set  of  statutes  for  the  regulation  of  justice,  nor  had 
the  Common  Law  of  England  been  recognised  as  of 
force  in   the   colony.       The  Magistrates,   in   their 
judicial    capacity,    had    acted   in    accordance   with 
their  own  sense  of  right,  and  had  doubtless  in  many 
instances  exhibited  a  regard  for  equity.     But  it  has 
been  seen  that  they  were  as  liable  as  other  men  to 
be  inflamed  by  passion  or  warped  by  prejudice,  and 
the  people  very  naturally  wished  to  obtain  some 
security  for  the  freedom  which   they  had   quitted 
their  native  country  to  enjoy.     The  governing  body, 
however,  were  for  the  most  part  opposed  to  thia 
desire,   and,   under  various   pretexts,   delayed   it» 
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accomplishment  for  several  years.  Their  objection 
was  based  on  the  consideration  that  the  framing  of 
a  code  of  statute  law  would  transgress  the  limits 
of  their  charter,  since  they  must  needs  make  some 
provisions  that  would  be  "repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  England;"  and  it  was  therefore  held  by  these 
cautious  legislators  to  be  safer  to  create  a  system 
of  jurisprudence  by  the  gradual,  stealthy,  and  un- 
noticed means  of  practice  and  custom,  as  they  had 
already  done  in  matters  of  church  discipline.  This 
reason  no  longer  existed  when  the  altered  state  of 
affairs  in  England  removed  the  fonner  dread 'of 
interference. 

Accordingly,  in  a  session  of  three  weeks'  duration, 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  established  a 
hundred  fundamental  laws  (including  the  preamble 
and  close),  which  were  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
settlement.  At  the  same  time  it  was  resolved  that 
these  enactments  should  be  read  and  considered  in 
eveiy  General  Court  that  should  be  held  within  the 
ensuing  three  years,  and  that  only  then,  in  the 
event  of  their  not  being  altered  or  repealed,  should 
they  become  law.  The  first  paragraph  of  this  code 
states  : — "  No  man's  life  shall  be  taken  away ;  no 
man's  honour  or  good  name  shall  be  stained ;  no 
man's  person  shall  be  arrested,  restrained,  banished, 
dismembered,  nor  anyways  punished ;  no  man  shall 
be  deprived  of  his  wife  or  children;  no  man's 
goods  or  estate  shall  be  taken  away,  nor  any  way 
endangered,  under  colour  of  law,  or  countenance  of 
authority ;  unless  it  be  by  virtue  or  equity  of  some 
express  law  of  the  country  warranting-  the  same, 
established  by  the  General  Coxirt,  and  sufficiently 
published,  or,  in  case  of  the  defect  of  the  law  in 
any  particular  case,  by  the  word  of  God ;  and  in 
capital  cases,  or  in  cases  concerning  dismembering 
or  banishment,  according  to  that  word,  to-  be  judged 
by  the  General  Court."  The  laws  thus  created 
were  to  some  extent  based  on  the  legislation  of 
Moses,  but  not  slavishly  so,  for  there  were  many 
points  of  dissimilarity.  The  punishment  of  death 
was  not  decreed  in  so  many  instances,  though  to 
modem  critics  it  will  appear  to  have  been  too 
frequently  resorted  to.  Ten  offences  were  declared 
capital ;  amongst  which  were  included  idolatry, 
"witchcraft,  blasphemy  (when  "  direct,  express, 
presumptuous,  or  high-handed " — a  rather  vague 
and  elastic  qualification),  and  treason  against  the 
commonwealth,  which  seems  to  have  comprised,  by 
implication,  allegiance  to  the  English  King.  Tlie 
privileges  and  duties  of  freemen  were  defined  by 
these  enactments ;  the  liberties  and  prerogatives  of 
churches  were  set  forth ;  and  women,  children, 
servants,  foreigners,  and  brute  animals,  were  pro- 
tected by  various  penalties.    Bond-slavery,  villanage. 


and  captivity,  were  declared  unlawful,  except  in  tlio 
case  of  prisoners  taken  in  war,  or  of  persons  wlio 
sold  themselves,  or  were  sold  by  others.  "And 
these,"  it  was  added,  "shall  have  all  the  liberties  and 
Christian  usages  which  the  law  of  God,  established 
in  Israel  concerning  such  persons,  doth  morally 
require."  Here,  however,  was  the  ugly  fact  of 
slavery  acknowledged  and  sanctioned  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts BUI  of  Rights.  This  body  of  laws  was  the 
production  of  Nathaniel  Ward,  formerly  a  Puritan 
clergyman  in  the  old  country,  and  in  his  early  life 
a  student  and  practiser  in  the  Common  Law  courts. 
His  experience  as  a  lawyer  connected  his  intolerance 
as  a  minister.  Considering  the  general  tone  of 
opinion  in  his  day,  and  the  character  of  the  com- 
munity for  which  he  legislated,  his  code  was  distin- 
guished by  much  liberality. 

Yet  in  certain  respects  the  laws  of  Massachusetts 
were  not  such  as  would  now  be  generally  approved. 
The  founders  of  the  State  held  and  acted  on  the 
usual  opinion  of  that  age,  that  religion  was  to  be 
enforced  by  law.  Eveiybody  was  to  attend  church, 
under  a  penalty  for  omitting  to  do  so.  The  rule  of 
life  was  strict  and  austere,  and  opinion  allowed  but 
little  relaxation  from  the  routine  of  work  and 
devotion.  The  picture  presented  to  us  by  Haw- 
thorne in  his  "  Scarlet  Letter  "  is  no  exaggeration 
of  the  truth.  Some  of  the  early  writers  on  the 
American  colonies  asseii;  that  these  restrictions 
resulted  in  a  highly  vii-tuous  state  of  society.  One 
authority,  in  a  work  published  in  1641,  remarks  on 
the  rarity  of  profane  swearing,  drunkenness,  and 
beggary  in  New  England.  Another  states  that  the 
soil  of  that  plantation  would  no  more  tolerate  vile 
persons  and  loose  livers  than  that  of  Ireland  would 
brook  venomous  creatures.  Nathaniel  Ward,  in 
a  tract  issued  after  his  return  to  England,  bears 
similar  testimony ;  and  other  writers  give  evidence 
to  the  same  effect.  No  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
ternal decorum  prevailed,  and  this  is  an  advantage 
as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  the  universal  experience  of 
humanity  proves  that  over-sti'ictness  has  its  dangers, 
and  the  history  of  New  England  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  Immorality  lurked  beneath  the  solemn 
and  restrained  Puritan  manner,  and  in  some 
instances  struck  very  deep  indeed.  Denied  the 
harmless  pleasures  of  less  starch  societies,  perplexed 
by  theological  problems  which  he  was  often  unable 
to  solve,  and  continually  frowned  upon  by  a  gloomy 
and  threatening  interpretation  of  religion,  the  New 
Englander  sometimes  sought  relief  in  secret  profli- 
gacy. Cotton  Mather,  in  two  sermons  preached  at 
Boston  in  1697,  comments,  with  many  details,  on  ij 
the  extreme  corruption  which  had  by  that  time 
entered    into   the    community ;    and   he   adds   an 
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Appendix  derived  from  a  History  of  Criminals  pub- 
lished by  another  minister.*  The  murdering  of 
illegitimate  children  was  frequent.  Adultery  was 
not  uncommon.  Enormities  of  which  we  read  but 
little  in  the  records  of  the  worst  Pagan  ages  were 
committed  by  New  Englanders  of  grave  repute, 
whose  I'egular  attendance  at  church,  and  godly 
exhoriations  to  sinners  generally,  had  furnished 
matter  of  edification  for  years.  Drunkenness, 
limpiety,  and  hardness  of  heart,  seem  to  have  been 
fe.  The  worst  vices  of  old  and  wealthy  cities 
rere  combined  with  an  extravagance  of  wickedness 
ich  as,  it  might  be  supposed,  only  the  savage  free- 
lom  of  the  desert  could  produce.  All  this  occurred 
generation  or  two  after  the  planting  of  Puritan 
jodies  in  the  noi-thern  parts  of  America.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  such  outbreaks  were  attributable 
quite  as  much  to  the  undue  pressure  which  had 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  men  as  to  natural 
depravity ;  yet  the  rulers  of  the  commonwealth, 
whenever  startled  by  any  abnormal  case,  were  for 
curing  the  disease  by  still  greater  strictness  and 
still  more  incessant  preaching.  Dr.  Sangrado 
killed  his  patients  by  excess  of  bleeding  and  warm 
water ;  yet  he  was  always  ready  to  maintain  that 
they  died  because  they  had  not  been  bled  and 
drenched  enough. 

The  early  settlers  in  New  England  were  un- 
doubtedly sincere  enthusiasts,  with  many  noble,  if 
impracticable,  aspii-ations.  They  looked  for  a  state 
of  perpetual  gi'ace,  and  for  a  government  of  miracles. 
Everything  was  to  be  granted  to  prayer,  and  the 
riches  of  the  land  were  to  be  the  heritage  of  the 
saints  as  long  as  they  did  not  forget  their  sainthood. 
It  was  soon  found  that  positive  laws  were  as  neces- 
sary in  a  brotherhood  of  saints  as  in  any  other  com- 
munity; and  it  ought  to  have  been  equally  apparent 
that  the  human  mind  will  not  bear  so  continual  and 
severe  a  strain  on  the  sentiment  of  religious  re- 
verence. Attempts  of  this  nature  result  either  in 
a  callous  and  avowed  indifierence  to  all  such  con- 
siderations, or  in  the  substitution  of  hypocritical 
profession  for  truthful  feeling.  Governor  Bradford, 
in  his  "History  of  Plymouth  Colony,"  quotes  a 
passage  from  a  Nonconformist  divine,  who,  describ- 
ing the  state  of  affairs  in  England  in  the  early  days 
of  Puritanism,  remarked: — "Religion  hath  been 
amongst  us  tliis  thirty-five  years ;  but  the  more  it 
is  published,  the  more  it  is  contemned  and  reproached 
of  many.  Thus,  not  profaneness  nor  wickedness, 
but  religion  itself,  is  a  by-word,  a  mocking-stock, 
and  matter  of  reproach  ;  so  that  in  England  at  this 
day  the  man  or  woman  that  begins  to  profess  re- 

*  Mather's  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  Book  VI. ,  chap.  5. 


ligion,  and  to  serve  God,  must  resolve  with  himself 
to  sustain  mocks  and  injuries,  even  as  though  he 
lived  among  the  enemies  of  religion;  and  this  common 
experience  hath  been  too  apparent."     If  the  same 
results  were  not  visible  in  New  England  in  the 
following  century,  it  was   only  because  a   severe 
system  of  repression  was  in  force.     Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  all  checks,  the  Massachusetts  Magistrates, 
in  1668,  conceived  it  necessary  to  promote  a  re- 
formation of  manners,  having  observed  that  the 
youth  of  that  age  had  degenerated  from  the  strict- 
ness of  their  fathers.     They  accordingly  issued  a 
cii'cular  to  the  elders  and  ministers  of  all  towns  in 
the  colony,  exhorting  them  to  be  diligent  and  care- 
ful in  catechising  and  instructing  the  people  under 
their  charge  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, "and  that  not  only  in  public,  but  privately 
from  house  to  house."     The  elders  and  ministers 
were  likewise  to  inform  themselves  how  their  hearers 
profited  by  these  discourses,  and  whether  theii'  con- 
versations agreed  therewith ;  moreover,  they  were 
to  take  advantage  of  all  occasions  for  applying  suit- 
able exhortations  for  the  rebuke  of  evil-doers  and 
the  encouragement  of  those  who  lived  well.     That 
is  to  say,  the  Sangrado  system,  having  already  failed, 
was  to  be  applied  with  redoubled  force.     Neal  says 
that  the  measures  taken  by  the  Magistrates  proved 
effectual  in  restraining  vice,  and  keeping  alive  the 
dying  power  of  religion.     Yet,  in  less  than  thirty 
years,  Cotton  Mather  bewailed  the  abnormal  de- 
pravity of  New  Englanders,  and   threatened  the 
special  judgments  of  God  on  such  hardened  sinners. 
With  all  this   excess   of  religious   feeling,   the 
manners  of  the  colonists  must  have  seemed  to  many 
in  the  old  country  very  iireverential.     There  was 
no  special  observance   of  Christmas,  or   of  other 
seasons  regarded  by  the  majority  of  Christians  as 
holy.      As  these   Puritan   reformers   endeavoured 
(but   with    only   temporary  success)   to   call    the 
months  and  the  days  of  the  week  by  their  simple 
numerical   sequence,    in    order    that   they   might 
suppress  the  memory  of  heathenish  or  idolatrous 
names ;  so,  that  they  might  root  out  all  Romanising 
tendencies,   they   forbade   any  recognition   of  the 
accustomed  feast-days  and  fast-days  of  the  Church 
from  which  they  had  seceded,   though-  they   had 
similar  observances  for  special  occasions,  and  the 
Sabbath  (as  being  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection) 
was   kept   with   great   strictness.       Marriage   was 
with  them  a  civil  contract,  performed  by  a  magis- 
trate ;  and  they  even  objected  to  sermons  at  such  a 
time,  as  being  a  pretext  for  returning  to  the  custom 
of  the  Anglican  and  Roman  communions.     Some 
generations   later,   however,   marriages  were   per- 
formed by  the  ministers.      Their  funerals    were 
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conducted  without  any  religious  ceremonial  what- 
ever, and  in  silence,  though  the  ministers  were 
generally  present.  These  ministers  were  chosen  by 
the  body  of  worshippers  whose  spiritual  afiairs  they 
looked  after;  and  they  were  denied  all  clerical 
character  with  relation  to  other  bodies,  or  to  society 


as  savouring  of  idolatrous  practices.  Facility  of 
exhortation  was  necessary  to  a  New  England 
pastor;  but  there  were  some  who  thought  that 
religious  exercises  might  be  overdone.  Bradford 
relates  of  Elder  Brewster,  in  his  memoir  of  that 
ti'uly  excellent  man,  that  "  he  always  thought  it 
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at  large.  The  manner  of  worship  was  simple  even 
to  barrenness.  In  the  plain  unomamented  meeting- 
houses, the  men  (who  were  generally  completely 
armed)  sat  on  one  side,  the  women  on  the  other, 
and  the  boys  between.  Before  bells  were  common, 
the  woi-shippers  were  summoned  by  beat  of  drum. 
The  prayers  were  extempore  ;  the  length  of  the 
sermon  (also  extempore)  "w^as  arbitrarily  determined 
by  the  sands  of  an  hour-glass  ;  psalms  were  sung  to 
a  few  tunes,  but  instrumental  music  was  prohibited, 


were  better  for  ministers  to  pray  oftener,  and 
divide  their  prayers,  than  to  be  long  and  tedious  in 
the  same  :  his  reason  was  that  the  heart  and  spirits 
of  all,  especially  the  weak,  could  hardly  continue 
and  stand  bent  (as  it  were)  so  long  towards  God,  as 
they  ought  to  do  in  that  duty,  without  flagging  and 
falling  off."  The  observation  sufficiently  implies 
that  others  thought  and  acted  differently.* 

*  Palfrey's  and  Neal's  Histories  of  New  England ;  Cotton 
Mather ;  Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth  Colony. 
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Apart  from  religion,  the  laws  of  New  England 
were  rather  mild  than  severe.  Burglary  and  high- 
way robbery  were  not  punished  by  death,  as  they 
were  in  the  old  country  down  to  a  rather  recent 
period.  Adultery,  indeed,  was  capital ;  but  the 
great  evil  of  ill-assorted  marriages  was  met  by  a 
legal  provision  for  divorce,  though  this  appeal's  to 
have  been  very  seldom  set  in  motion.  In  cases  of 
seduction  of  unmarried  girls,  the  law  compelled  the 
seducer    to    marry   the    victim    of   his    unbridled 


where.  Captaui  Underliill,  a  man  confessedly  of 
loose  and  immoral  conduct,  is  stated  by  Winthrop 
to  have  been  "accustomed  to  take  great  pride  in 
his  bravery  and  neatness."  It  was  found  necessary, 
in  the  early  colonial  days  of  Massachusetts,  to  make 
laws  against  the  ordinary  wearing  of  gold,  silver, 
and  silk  lace,  embroidered  caps,  immoderately  large 
sleeves,  slashed  apparel,  and  other  eccentricities  of 
costume  which  were  considered  either  ostentatious  or 
immodest.     Yet,  some  years  afterwards,  Nathaniel 
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passion ;  and  the  woman  herself  was  treated 
with  a  leniency  which  was  equally  honourable 
and  wise.  These  are  facts  which  should  always 
be  recorded  to  the  credit  of  the  New  Eng- 
landers.  They  qualify  what,  after  every  allow- 
ance has  been  made,  must  still  be  regarded  as 
the  prevalent  harshness  of  colonial  mannei'S,  and 
gather  these  nigged  Puritans  into  the  common  fold 
of  humanity. 

That  the  demeanour  of  the  New  England  people 
was  generally  grave  and  sedate,  has  appeared  in 
the  course  of  this  narrative.  But  there  were  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule.  Roysterers  occasionally  found 
their  way  even  into  those  staid  communities,  and 
the  little  vanities  of  life  sprang  up  there  as  else- 

13 


Ward,  author  of  the  Body  of  Liberties,  rebuked 
the  love  of  dress  which  he  found  among  the 
women  of  his  day.  In  1638,  great  astonishment 
was  created  in  the  streets  of  New  Plymouth  by  the 
apparition  of  a  gentleman  in  red  silk  stockings ; 
indeed,  the  sight  was  so  extraordinary  that  it  led 
to  an  investigation,  when  it  appeared  that  the  gar- 
ments had  been  stolen  in  Boston.  The  "abominable 
practice  of  drinking  healths  "  was  subjected  to  a 
fine  by  a  law  of  Massachusetts,  passed  in  1639;  and 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  so  rigidly  en- 
forced that  walking  in  the  streets  and  fields,  or 
travelling  from  town  to  town,  on  that  day,  was  a 
punishable  offence.  Amusements  and  games  were 
forbidden.     The  diet  of  the  people  was  simple,  but 
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sufficient.  Household  fumitui'e  amongst  the  better 
classes  was  not  wanting  in  a  certain  stately  pomp  ■ 
but  with  the  humbler  it  was  bare  and  primitive 
enough.  Nevertheless,  existence  was  easily  borne 
and  exceptionally  prolonged.  Mi*.  Bancroft  re- 
cords that  the  average  duration  of  life  in  New 
England  compared  with  Europe  was  doubled  ;  that, 
of  all  who  were  bom  in  the  colonies  during  their 
early  years,  full  four  in  nineteen  attained  the 
age  of  seventy ;  and  that,  of  those  who  lived 
beyond  ninety,  the  proportion  was  still  more  re- 
markable. 

Communities  so  highly  imbued  with  republican 
and  anti-prelatical  ideas  were  certain  to  sympathise 
very  warmly  with  the  popular  movement  in  the 
old  country.     As  the  Virginians  and  Marylanders 
generally  ranged  themselves   on   the   side   of  the 
monarch,   the    New   Englanders    identified    their 
interests  with  those  of  the  Parliament.     Several  of 
their  leading  men  retiirned  to  the  land  which  had 
sent  them  forth,  and  took  service  with  the  soldiers 
of  liberty.     When  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines  was  first  contemplated,  three  eminent  New 
England  ministers — Cotton  of  Boston,  Hooker  of 
Hartford,    and  Davenport  of  New   Haven — were 
invited  to  join,  with  a  view,  it  is  supposed,  to  their 
strengthening  the  Independent  element,  which  was 
then  weaker  than  that  of  the  Pi-esbyterians.     The 
invitation   was   contained   in    a   letter  written   in 
September,  1642,  and  signed,  amongst  others,   by 
Oliver  Cromwell,   Nathaniel  Eiennes,  Sir  Arthur 
Hazelrigg,  and    Oliver   St.   John.      The  ministers 
addressed  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  leave  then- 
brethren ;  but  about  a  year  and  a  quainter  earlier, 
four   New    England    colonists  'of    good    position, 
including   the   celebrated   Hugh    Peters    and    the 
younger  John  Winthrop,  had  been  despatched  to 
the  mother  country,  to  congi-atulate  the  reforming 
party  there  on  the  favourable  turn  in  their  affairs, 
to  represent  and  advance  colonial  interests,  and  to 
give  any  advice  that  might  be  required  as  to  the 
settling   of  church  discipline  in  England.      As  a 
consequence,  apparently,  of  this  mission,  the  New 
England  colonies  were  in  1643  relieved  from  the 
payment   of  customs   and   other    duties    till    the 
further  directions  of  the  House  of  Commons.     An 
order  was  also  made  that  the  Massachusetts  people 
should  enjoy  all  liberties  according  to  their  patent ; 
whereby,  as  the  elder  Winthrop  obsei-ves  in   his 
Journal,  "  our  patent,  which  had  been  condemned 
and  called  in  upon  an  erroneous  judgment  in  a  quo 
warranto,  was  implicitly  revived  and  confirmed." 
This  was    in    consequence   of  a    petition   to   the 
House     of    Lords     presented    by    some    of    the 
colonists  then  in  England,  though  without  autho- 


rity from  the  Massachusetts  Court.  Winthrop  and 
his  coadjutors  were  unNvilling  to  do  anything  which 
should  seem  to  acknowledge  the  rtght  of  the 
mother  country  to  exercise  jui-isdiction  over  them. 
They  desired  complete  independence ;  though  upon 
what  gi-ound  of  right,  considering  the  origin  of  the 
colony,  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 

As  the  rival  parties  in  England  were  fighting  out 
their  battles,  the  New  England  plantations,  with 
occasional  disagreements  among  themselves,  wero 
pursuing  a  course  of  natural  development.  Massa- 
chusetts was  augmented  by  the  accession  of  New 
Hampshire  in  1641,  and  by  the  annexation  of 
Maine  and  Lygonia  some  years  later.  Maine  be- 
longed to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges ;  Lygonia,  to 
Alexander  Rigby,  a  Republican  member  of  the 
Long  Parliament.*  Tlie  fonner  plantation,  being 
neglected  by  its  proprietor  during  the  civil  troubles 
in  England,  instituted  a  government  of  its  own  ; 
while  George  Cleaves,  with  a  Council  of  Assistants, 
carried  on  the  affairs  of  Lygonia  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Rigby.  The  two  provinces  adjoined  one 
another,  and  questions  of  boimdaiy  arose  betw^een 
them,  which  were  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  m 
Massachusetts.  These,  however,  wei-e  soon  " 
swallowed  up  by  the  claims  of  that  colony  on  its 
OAvn  account.  Interpreting  the  phraseology  of  its 
patent  in  a  way  the  most  favourable  to  itself, 
Massachusetts  asserted  a  right  to  the  temtoi'ies  of  fl 
Gorges  and  Rigby.  After  a  good  deal  of  resistance, 
the  people  of  both  plantations — those  of  Maine 
in  1652,  and  those  of  Lygonia  in  1653 — consented  m 
to  what  they  covild  no  longer  j)revent,  and  were  * 
united  with  the  powerful  commonwealth  which  had 
its  seat  of  government  at  Boston.  The  terms 
granted  them  were  liberal,  but  the  arrangement  did 
not  escape  dispute  after  the  accession  of  Charles  II., 
as  we  shall  find  further  on.  Other  augmentations 
of  the  territory  of  Massachusetts,  both  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south,  took  place  about  the  same 
period,  and  the  pre-eminence  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  Bay  State  was  thus  firmly  secured. 
Connecticut  and  New  Haven  also  enlai-ged  their 
boundaries  by  purchase  from  the  Indians;  the 
other  settlements  continued  to  increase  in  num- 
bers ;  additional  towns  were  founded,  and  the 
English  race  and  language  pushed  their  way 
farther  and  farther  into  the  wilderness. 

*  The  territory  of  Lygonia  included  the  lower  part  of  the 
river  Saco,  and  extended  in  a  north-eastward  direction  along 
the  coast,  nearly  to  Casco  Bay.  (Palfrey's  New  England.)  It 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Laconia,  to  which  allusion  has 
previously  been  made,  and  which  was  bounded  by  the  sea,  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  Merrimac,  and  the  Kennebec.  (Bancroft's 
United  States.)  Both  names  liave  long  since  disappeared,  and 
the  lands  been  otherwise  incorporated. 
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In  1644,  Plymoiith  sustained  a  loss  in  the 
death  of  William  Brewstei',  who  had  come 
out  to  America  with  the  oi'iginal  body  of  emi- 
grants conveyed  by  the  Mayflower,  and  who  pre- 
viously to  that  date  had  formed  one  of  the  English 
congregation  in  Holland.  At  the  time  of  liis 
decease  he  was  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  and 
thei-efore  already  elderly  on  the  formation  of  the 
colony  in  1620-21.  More  than  twenty  years  of 
life  and  active  work,  however,  remained  to  him, 
and  he  was  justly  regarded  as  the  patriarch  of  the 
little  commonwealth.  Up  to  a  few  days  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  16th  of  April,  he 
worked  in  the  fields,  as  well  as  performed  the 
duties  of  his  office.  His  last  sickness  was  brief, 
and  untU  the  final  day  of  his  life  he  did  not 
wholly  keep  his  bed.  After  a  few  hours  of  faULng 
speech,  he  departed  without  any  pangs,  about 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night.  His  fellow-worker, 
Bradford — a  much  younger  man  than  Brewster, 
whom  he  had  known  from  his  own  days  of  boyhood 
— writes  of  the  departed  worthy  in  his  history  of 
the  colony  : — "  I  should  say  something  of  his  life, 
if  to  say  a  little  were  not  worse  than  to  be  silent ; 
but  I  cannot  wholly  forbear."  The  character  which 
he  proceeds  to  give  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
many  virtues  of  this  Pilgrim  Father — to  his  piety, 
innocence,  wisdom,  cheerfulness,  sociability,  tender- 
heartedness, fortitude,  and  courage.  Even  if  we 
allow  a  little  for  the  kindly  exaggeration  of  friend- 
ship, we  must  acknowledge  in  William  Brewster  a 
man  of  men.  Opinions  may  difier  as  to  his  theo- 
logical views,  and  many  may  think  that,  like  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  he  insisted  too  much  on  the 
outer  forms  and  set  phraseology  of  religion ;  but  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  his  spirit  was  illuminated 
by  all  that  is  best  in  religion — by  love,  and 
reverence,  and  trust.  His  admirable  capacity  of 
endurance,  and  easy  contentedness  of  nature,  were 
in  themselves  of  the  highest  value  to  the  young 
colony.  When,  in  the  early  days  of  privation, 
bread  itself  failed,  and  nothing  but  oysters  and  clams 
were  set  on  his  table,  he  would  express  himself 
in  the  words  of  Deuteronomy,  giving  thanks  that 
they  could  "  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and 
of  treasiires  hid  in  the  sand."  Yet  Brewster  was 
no  mere  enthusiast  or  visionary,  but  a  man 
acqxiainted  with  the  afiairs  of  this  world.  In  his 
youth  he  had  been  employed  by  William  Davison, 
Secretary  of  State  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  whom 
he  went  on  an  embassy  to  the  Low  Countries,  to 
take  possession  of  the  three  fortified  towois  which 
were  consigned  to  the  English  Government  as 
security  for  the  repayment  of  money  advanced  to 
the  United  Provinces  in  their  struggle  with  Spain. 


After  his  retiu'n  to  England,  he  was  one  of  the 
Puritan  party  who  suffered  persecution.  Ultimately 
he  fled  into  Holland,  where  he  maintained  himself 
by  teaching  EngHsh,  and  afterwards  by  printing. 
The  books  he  printed  were  for  the  most  part  such 
as  could  not  have  been  issued  in  London,  because 
of  their  discussing  ecclesiastical  and  political  ideas 
that  were  forbidden  in  Brewster's  native  country — 
a  fact  which  gave  great  ofience  to  the  English 
authorities,  as  these  books  were  frequently  smuggled 
into  England.  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  (afterwards 
Viscount  Dorchester),  King  James's  Ambassador 
in  Holland,  watched  the  printer  very  closely, 
and  at  one  time  endeavoured  to  arrest  him,  but 
Avithout  success.  Brewster  was  a  ruling  "Elder" 
— that  is  to  say,  an  overseer — in  John  Robinson's 
church,  and,  though  he  never  assumed  the  pastoral 
office,  was  himself  a  fei-vid  and  effective  preacher. 
He  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  infant  colony 
of  Plymouth,  which  he  had  helped  to  found,  grow- 
ing up  to  maturity ;  and  he  died  at  peace  with, 
all  men,  in  gratitude  and  in  hope. 

With  the  increase  of  their  strength,  and  the  con- 
tinual approximation  of  their  interests,  which 
nevertheless  clashed  at  times  for  want  of  a  common 
understanding,  the  New  England  colonies  became 
sensible  of  the  need  that  existed  for  some  bond  of 
union.  The  conception  had  arisen  a  few  years 
before  it  was  cai-ried  into  execution,  but  the  par- 
ticular circumstance  which  called  it  into  life  was 
the  necessity  of  greater  protection  against  the  Dutch 
felt  by  the  settlers  in  Connecticut.  The  English 
colonists  were,  indeed,  menaced  by  foreigners  in 
various  directk)ns ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  Dutch 
and  French  on  the  western  and  eastern  frontiers, 
some  Swedes  had  established  themselves  in  Dela- 
ware Bay,  to  the  south.  With  the  Dutch  there 
were  frequent  collisions,  and  their  power  was  mani- 
festly such  as  to  be  formidable.  Moreover,  the 
Indians  were  again  threatening  hostilities.  It 
accordingly  occurred  to  certain  of  the  Magistrates 
and  ministers  of  Connecticut,  who  were  at  Boston 
at  the  close  of  August,  1637,  to  propose  some  kind 
of  federation  to  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts, 
in  which,  if  they  pleased,  the  people  of  Plymouth 
might  join.  Difficulties  delayed  the  realisation  of 
this  idea  ;  but  it  was  revived  two  years  after,  and 
again  in  1642.  At  the  latter  date,  Massachusetts, 
which  had  previously  exhibited  great  lukewarm- 
ness  in  the  matter,  began  to  take  up  the  project 
^vith  zeal,  moved,  perhaps,  by  the  gi'owing 
troubles  in  England,  and  the  advisability  of  con- 
centrating all  the  force  of  the  Puritan  colonies  m 
case  the  Royal  and  prelatical  cause  should  triumph. 
In  May,  1643,  a  General  Court  was  held  at  Boston, 
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at  which  the  colonies  of  Plymouth,  Connecticut, 
and  'New  Haven  were  represented  by  two  com- 
missioners for  each.  Massachusetts,  as  being  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  the  New  England 
settlements,  was  represented  by  the  Governor,  two 
Magistrates,  and  three  Deputies.  A  Mr,  Fenwick 
also  appeared,  in  the  interests  of  the  fort  of  Saybrook 
and  the  adjacent  lands,  which  by  the  Connecticut 
people  were  held  to  be  a  portion  of  their  territory, 
but  which  were  also  claimed  by  the  Earl  of 
Wai-wick  and  his  fellow-patentees  as  belonging 
exclusively  to  them.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  Fenwick  took  any  active  part  in  the  discus- 
sions, or  that  he  voted,  or  signed  the  document 
ultimately  drawn  up ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
following  year  he  conveyed  to  the  Connecticut 
jurisdiction,  in  consideration  of  certain  money 
payments,  the  ground  in  dispvite.  The  result  of 
the  deliberations  on  the  Federal  question,  in  May, 
1643,  was  the  creation  of  a  species  of  union  amongst 
the  four  colonies,  the  terms  of  which  union  were 
expressed  in  an  Agreement  consisting  of  twelve 
articles.  In  the  preamble  to  these  articles  it  was 
stated  : — 

"Whereas  we  all  came  into  these  parts  of 
America  with  one  and  the  same  end  and  aim — 
namely,  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  enjoy  the  liberties  of  the  Gospel  in 
purity  with  peace  ;  and  whereas  in  our  settling  (by 
a  wise  providence  of  God)  we  are  further  dispei-sed 
upon  the  sea-coasts  and  rivers  than  was  at  first 
intended,  so  that  we  cannot,  according  to  our 
desire,  with  convenience  communicate  in  one  govern- 
ment and  jurisdiction ;  and  whereas  we  live  en- 
compassed with  people  of  several  nations  and 
strange  languages,  which  hereafter  may  prove 
injurious  to  us,  or  our  posterity ;  and  forasmuch  as 
the  natives  have  formerly  committed  sundry  in- 
solences and  outrages  upon  several  plantations  of 
the  English,  and  have  of  late  combined  themselves 
against  us ;  and  seeing  by  reason  of  those  sad 
distractions  in  England  which  they  have  heard  of, 
and  by  which  they  know  we  are  hindered  from  that 
humble  way  of  seeking  advice,  or  reaping  those 
comfortable  fi-uits  of  protection  which  at  other  times 
we  might  well  expect  : — we  therefore  do  conceive 
it  our  bounden  duty  without  delay  to  enter  into  a 
present  consociation  amongst  ourselves,  for  mutual 
help  and  strength  in  all  our  future  concernments  ; 
that,  as  in  nation  and  religion,  so  in  other  respects, 
we  be  and  continue  one." 

The  Federation  thus  established  received  the  de- 
signation of  the  United  Colonies  of  NeAv  England. 
By  the  articles  of  agreement,  the  plantations  in 
question  entered  into  a  firm  and  perpetual  league  of 


friendship  and  amity  for  ofience  and  defence,  mutual 
advice  and  succour,  upon  all  just  occasion:s.     Com- 
plete jurisdiction  in  local  afiairs  was  secured  to  each 
of  the  contracting  settlements  ;  but  the  charge  of  all 
just  wars,  on  whatever  part  of  the  Federation  they 
should  fall,  was  to  be  borne  by  the  entire  body  in 
due  proportion,  and,  except  in  sudden  exigencies,  no 
one  member  of  the  Federation  should  make  war 
solely  on  its  own  account  and  by  its  own  authority. 
Any  material  gain  proceeding  from  wars,  whether  in 
lands,  goods,  or  persons,  was  to  be  proportionably 
divided  among  the  confederates.     At  the  same  time 
it  was  agreed  that,  if  any  one  of  the  colonies  should 
be  invaded  in  consequence  of  wrongful  acts  of  its 
own,  the  said  colony  should  make  just  satisfaction 
to  the  party  wronged,  and  should  bear  all  the  charges 
of  the  war.     The  Federal  Government  was  vested  in 
the  hands  of  eight  commissionei-s  (two  for  each  of 
the  four  colonies),  deputed  by  their  several  General 
Courts,  who  were  to  determine  on  all  afiairs  of  war 
and  peace,  leagues,  aids,  charges,  and  numbers  of 
men  to  be  employed  in  hostilities ;  the  division  of    M 
spoils ;  the  receiving  of  more  plantations  into  the     « 
union ;  and  all  other  matters  proper  to  a  Federation 
exclusive  of  such  as  belonged  solely  to  the  individual    M 
jurisdictions.     In  the  event  of  an  agi-eement  not    " 
being  arrived  at  by  these  eight  commissioners,  or  by 
six  of  them,  the  business  was  to  be  referred  to  the 
General  Courts  of  the  sevei-al  colonies.      The  Com-        | 
missioners  were  to  meet  regularly  once  every  year, 
besides  holding    extraordinary  meetings   if  found 
necessary  j   and  the  place  of  assembly  was  to  be 
alternately  Boston,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Ply- 
mouth,— thus  giving  each  settlement  the  honour  in 
rotation,  until  some  central  place  should  be  agi'eed 
upon,  which   might  be  foimd   equally    convenient 
for  all  the  jui'isdictions.      The  deliberations  of  the 
Commissioners  wei"e  to  be  directed  by  a  president 
chosen  by  themselves  from  among  their  own  number, 
who,  however,  was  to  be  invested  with  no  extraor- 
dinary powers  for  hindering  the  progi-ess  of  business, 
or  casting  additional  weight  into  any  scale.     The 
matters  to  be  considered  were  to  include  the  framing 
and  establishing  of  agreements  and  orders  in  general 
cases  of  a  civil  nature,  and  the  best  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  Indians,  so  that  they  might  neither  grow 
insolent,  nor  be  injui-ed  without  satisfaction.      It 
was  also  agreed  that  servants  running  away  from 
their  masters,  and  prisonei-s  escaping  from  justice, 
should,  after  due  process  of  law,  be  delivered  up  by 
the  colony  where  they  had  taken  refiige  to  that 
fi-om  which  they  had  fled.      Provision  was  likewise 
made  for  cases  of  sudden  war,  whei'e  the  occasion 
could  not  be  delayed  until  the  assembly  of  all  the 
Commissioners,  and  for  such  proceedings  as  might  be 
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rendered  necessary  by  any  breacli  of  the  articles  of 
agreement  by  one  or  more  of  the  contracting  parties. 
This  important  document  was  signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  by 
the  Commissioners  for  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1643;  but  the  Com- 
missioners from  Plymouth,  having  brought  with 
them  no  instructions  to  sign,  but  only  authority 
to  discuss,  desired  time  for  consulting  with 
their  principals.  The  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  General  Court  for  that  colony  was  that 
the  articles  were  ratified  without  reserve ;  and 
the  signatures  of  the  Plymouth  representatives 
were  appended  on  the  7th  of  September  in  the 
same  year. 

The  four  New  England  colonies  which  were 
parties  to  this  undertaking  must  be  regarded  as 
having  created  the  germ  of  what  afterwards  became 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  general  idea 
was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  example  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands ;  but  the 
connection  established  amongst  themselves  by 
Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Haven,  was  of  a  looser  kind.  It  did  not  produce  a 
separate  nationality,  but  it  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  colonial  commonwealth  more  powei"ful,  and  moi'e 
exactly  organised,  than  any  hitherto  existing  in 
that  part  of  America.  Experience  showed  that  it 
sufficiently  answered  a  real  and  legitimate  want, 
for  it  lasted  until  1684,  when  the  authority  of 
the  mother  country  was  completely  reasserted  in 
the  closing  days  of  Charles  II.'s  reign.  Yet  the 
Federation  did  not  increase  the  number  of  its 
members.  The  settlements  of  Gorges  beyond  the 
Piscataqua  were  refused  admission,  because  the 
ideas  of  the  colonists,  both  in  religion  and  civil 
administration,  were  antagonistic  to  those  of  the 
Puritans.  The  plantations  of  Providence  and 
Rhode  Island  were  also  rejected,  on  account  of 
their  unsettled  condition,  and  pei'haps  also  out  of 
a  fear  that  Antinomianism  might  thus  be  rein- 
troduced. But  the  four  allied  States  maintained 
ilieir  federal  bond  for  several  years,  and  Oliver 
Cromwell,  in  the  height  of  his  power,  did  not 
venture  to  distiirb  the  league.  Although  it  had 
passed  away  for  a  century  when  the  final  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies  was  achieved,  it  furnished 
a  precedent  for  the  gi'eater  and  broader  Union  of 
that  age. 

Very  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  these  ai"ticles 
of  agi-eement,  the  Parliament  of  England  instituted 
a  Commission  for  the  government  of  the  American 
colonies,  with  a  view  to  re-establishing  that 
Imperial  authority  which  had  been  allowed  to 
lapse.     The  governing  body  so  formed  consisted  of 


six  lords  and  twelve  commoners,  with  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  (one  of  the  popular  party)  at  its  head. 
The  Commissioners   were  authonsed  to   "provide 
for,  order,  and  dispose  all  things  which  they  should 
from  time  to  time  find  most  fit  and  advantageous 
to  the  well-governing,  securing,  strengthening,  and 
preserving  of  the  said  plantations  ;"  and  they  were 
to    make    official   appointments    in    those   distant 
dependencies,  and  to  remove  such  persons  as  shovild 
appear  objectionable.     Amongst  the  Commissioners 
were  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrigg, 
Henry  Vane  the  Younger,  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyerd, 
Pym,  Cromwell,  and  Samuel  Vassall.     These  men 
were  not  very  likely  to  coerce  the  colonies,  or  to 
proceed  in  a  reactionary  spirit ;  and  in  fact  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  taken  any  measures   for  the 
vindication  of  their  authority.     It  was  on  the  2nd 
of    November,    1643,   that    the   Commission  was 
issued,  and  by  that  time  England  was  in  the  throes 
of  civil  war.     Even  had  there  been  any  disposition 
to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand,  such  a  course 
would   have   been   impossible   when   the   form   of 
government  at  home  was  doubtful  from  day  to  day, 
when  the  energies  of  the  nation  were  being  con- 
sumed  in   internecine    struggles,    and    when    the 
attention  of  politicians  was   absorbed   by  matters 
of  more  immediate  import.     Yet  the  assertion  of 
power  was  a  very  natviral  one,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
impugned,  unless  on  principles  leading  to  the  ut- 
most extremes  of  disintegr-ation.     The  colonists  on 
the  other   side  of  the  Atlantic  were  Englishmen 
settled  on  English  territory  in  vii-tue  of  a  charter 
issued  by  the  English  Government.  -  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  mother  country  should,  with- 
out  being   consulted  in  the  matter,   and  without 
having  committed  any  gi'oss  injustice,  quietly  see 
its  rights  and  jurisdiction  set  aside,  as  if  it  had 
had  no  more  to  do  with  the  plantations  than  the 
Great  Cham  of  Tartary.     That  the  rule  of  a  parent 
State  should  be   lightly  exercised  over  its  depen- 
dencies, is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  leading  truths  of 
political  science.     But  an  Empire  with  any  sense 
of  its  dignity  cannot  consent  to  its  OAvn  dismem- 
berment,  or    see    its    subjects   setting    up  distinct 
and  perhaps  rival  governments.     The  Long   Par- 
liament was  unable  to  carry  out  its  ideas  of  colonial 
management ;  but  it  was  proper  not  to  allow  the 
right  to  lapse,  for  want  of  a  definite  assertion  of  its 
existence.     In  more  settled  times,  the  predominance 
of  the  nation  over  its  Ti'ansatlantic  possessions  was 
effectually  maintained;  yet  the  Hberty  of  the  plan- 
tations was  not  vitally  injured  untQ  the  period  of 
George  III.'s  disastrous  policy.     The  proposed  action 
of  the  Long  Pariiament  is  sufficiently  justified  by 
the   fact  that,  in  the   ordinance   establishing  the 
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commission  of  1 643,  it  is  mentioned  that  petitions 
had  been  received  from  certain  of  the  plantations, 
requesting    that    "  they   might    have    some    such 


Governor  and  Governments  as  should  be  approved 
of  and  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Dissensions  between  the  Narragansctts  and  Moliegans — Apprehended  Plot  to  assassinate  the  English — Samuel  Gorton  and  the 
Familists — Disturbances  at  Providence  caused  by  Gorton — Apjieal  of  Roger  Williams  to  Massachusetts  for  Assistance — 
Cession  of  Territory  in  Narragansett  Bay  to  Massachusetts — Lands  bestowed  by  Miantonomoh,  Chief  of  the  Narragansetts, 
on  Gorton — The  Validity  of  the  Transfer  contested — Battle  between  Miantonomoh  and  Uncas — Defeat,  capture,  and 
execution  of  the  Former — Contest  between  the  Massachusetts  Authorities  and  Gorton — Trial  and  Conviction  of  Gorton — 
Questionable  Proceedings  of  Massachusetts — Endeavours  of  Gorton  and  his  Associates  to  obtain  the  Mediation  of  the 
King  of  England — Transactions  of  New  England  with  the  French  Colony  of  Acadie — Disputed  Questions  of  Jurisdiction, 
and  DiflSculties  of  International  Law  growing  out  of  them — Domestic  Politics  of  Massachusetts  in  1643-4. 


After  an  interval  of  qiiiet,  the  Inditins,  in  1643, 
began  once  more  to  create  uneasiness  among  the 
jSTew  England  colonies.  This  proceeded  in  the 
first  instance  from  dissensions  between  two  native 
tribes — the  Narragansetts  and  the  Mohegans.  Now 
that  the  Pequots  were  subdued,  the  tribes  just 
mentioned  were  the  two  most  powerful  in  that  part 
of  North  America.  Their  possessions,  formerly 
separated  by  those  of  the  Pequots,  were  by  this 
time  conterminous,  and  a  state  of  mutual  antagonism 
and  jealousy  was  the  result.  That  open  hostilities 
did  not  sooner  break  out,  was  due  to  the  intervention 
of  Connecticut,  by  the  rulers  of  which  colony  the 
NaiTagansetts  and  Mohegans  were  induced  to  give 
an  undertaking  that  they  would  not  make  war  on 
one  another  without  the  consent  of  the  settlers. 
Both  tri])es  had  furnished  a  little  aid  to  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  war  with  the  Pequots,  and  for  some 
few  years  seemed  desirous  of  promoting  friendly 
relations  with  the  formidable  strangers  who  had 
established  themselves  on  American  soil.  But  the 
feeling  among  themselves  was  far  from  amicable, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Narragansetts  were 
suspected  of  a  design  against  the  English.  Mian- 
tonomoh, one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  body,  was  in  1640 
taxed  -svith  treacherous  intentions  by  messengers 
from  Massachusetts ;  but  he  disavowed  any  evil 
project.  In  1643  these  fears  were  renewed.  The 
English,  it  was  said,  were  to  be  massacred  imme- 
diately after  the  harvest,  and  it  was  further  alleged 
that  several  attempts  had  been  made  to  assassinate 
Uncas,  the  Mohegan  sachem,  who  had  always  shown 
himself  well  disposed  towards  the  white  men.  So 
great  was  the  alarm  amongst  the  English  settlements 
that  troops  were  trained,  arms  were  supplied  to  the 
colonists  generally,  parties  travelled  witli  convoys, 
and  watch  was  kept  in  the  villages  by  day  and 
night.      Miantonomoh  was  requested  to  appear  at 


Boston,  with  a  view  to  vindicating  himself,  if  he 
could ;  and  before  the  Governor  and  Magistrates  of 
that  colony  he  denied  the  charge  that  had  been 
brought  against  him.  The  authorities  of  Connecticut 
and  Plymouth,  however,  still  insisted  on  the  reality 
of  the  plot,  and  shortly  afterwards  Miantonomoh 
gave  further  cause  of  offence  by  allying  himself 
with  certain  Englishmen  who  had  separated  from 
the  colony  of  Providence,  and  were  regarded  as 
dangerous  and  lawless  heretics. 

The  leader  of  these  disaffected  settlers  was  one 
Samuel  Gorton,  originally  a  London  clothier,  who 
arrived  at  Boston  in  1636,  during  the  Antinomian 
controversy.  In  a  little  while  he  removed  to  Ply- 
mouth, where  he  got  into  disputes  with  the  Magis- 
trates, and  was  ultimately  fined  and  expelled  the 
settlement.  After  wandering  about  for  some  time 
in  an  uncertain  way,  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
the  north  end  of  Rhode  Island,  among  the  followei's 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  established  there  a  small  commonwealth  on  the 
basis  of  unlimited  toleration.  Even  in  so  favour- 
able a  spot,  however,  he  could  not  keep  out  of 
broils,  and  on  one  occasion  was  moved  to  deny  the 
poAver  of  the  Magistrates,  and  to  assail  them  Avith 
abusive  language.  For  this  offence  he  was 
whipped ;  whereupon  he  went  to  the  colony  of 
Providence,  and  was  soon  at  issue  with  Roger 
Williams  and  his  friends.  "Williams's  theories  in 
favour  of  liberty  of  speech  were  sorely  tried  by  this 
wild  fanatic.  Gorton  seems  to  have  been  what,  in 
the  religious  phraseology  of  that  time,  was  tei-med  a 
Familist — one  of  a  so-called  "Family  of  Love."  His 
pi'inciples  were  those  of  extreme  Antinomianism, 
and  were  therefore  similar  to  the  views  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  if  they  were  not  even  more  extrava- 
gant. It  was  part  of  the  contention  of  the  Familists 
that  they  alone  had  any  true  knowledge  of  Jesus 
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Christ  or  of  the  Scriptures  (in  which  respect  they 
did  not  differ  from  most  other  religious  bodies); 
that  it  was  their  special  mission  to  teach  love  ;  that 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  to  be  interpreted 
in  a  mystical  and  shadowy  way,  instead  of  literally 
(a  method  similar  to  that  of  the  Gnostics  of  early 
Christian  ages);  and  that  all  existing  religious  forms 
were  superstitious.  Some  of  these  enthusiasts 
were  understood  to  deny  that  there  was  any  such 
thing  as  sin,  or  at  least  to  assert  that  they,  being 
rendered  perfect  by  their  union  with  God  through 
tlie  fulness  of  love,  could  without  evil  conmiit  acts 
which  in  others  would  be  the  height  of  enormity. 
It  was  alleged  that  immorality  was  frequent  among 
them;  but  charges  of  tliis  kind  are  so  commonly 
and  readily  brought  against  religious  heretics  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  assume  their  trath  without 
specific  evidence.  Nevertheless,  it  is  easy  to  see 
tliat  an  alleged  privilege  of  sinning  is  not  unlikely 
to  lead  some  at  least  to  the  commission  of  vicious 
irregularities.  By  the  orthodox,  these  strange 
theorists  were  often  said  to  be  mere  infidels,  though 
their  use  of  Scriptural  language  was  abundant. 
Many  of  the  Familists  questioned  whether  there 
were  any  heaven  or  hell  beyond  the  pleasures  or 
pains  of  the  present  life.  Gorton  himself  used  to 
say  that  there  was  no  heaven  but  in  the  heai'ts  of 
good  men,  no  hell  but  in  the  mind. 

Roger  Williams  wrote  to  Winthrop,  on  the  8th 
of  March,  1641,  that  Gorton  was  "bewitching  and 
bemadding  poor  Providence  "  with  his  strange  ideas 
in  religion,  and  by  his  "  unclean  and  foul  censures  " 
of  the  ministers.  That  is  to  say,  he  was  now 
vexing  Williams  and  the  Providence  authorities 
mucli  as  Williams  himself,  five  or  six  years  before, 
liad  vexed  the  Magistrates  and  ministers  of  Massa- 
chiisetts.  Williams  added  that  the  majority  of  his 
people  were  infected  by  these  wild  doctrines,  and 
that  he  contemplated  removal  to  a  small  neigh- 
bouring isle.  Before  this  design  could  be  carried 
out,  those  of  the  settlers  who  felt  themselves  more 
particularly  aggi'ieved  sent  an  appeal  to  the  G  ovem- 
ment  of  Massachusetts  for  assistance.  The  petition, 
^vhich  bore  date  November  17th,  1641,  alleged 
many  acts  of  disorder  and  violence  against  Gorton 
and  his  friends,  and  accused  them  of  designing  "  to 
have  no  manner  of  honest  order  or  government, 
either  over  them  or  amongst  them."  The  com- 
plainants accordingly  besoitght  the  Massachusetts 
authorities,  out  of  considerations  of  courtesy,  and 
for  the  pi'eservation  of  mankind,  to  consider  their 
condition,  and  lend  them  a  helping  hand.  The 
prayer  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that  Massachu- 
setts had  no  jurisdiction  ;  and  the  troubled  settlers 
of  Narragansett  Bay,  seeing  no  other  way  out  of 


their  miseries,  made  over  the  territory  which  they 
occupied,  and  which  was  situated  to  the  north  of 
the  river  Pawtuxet,  to  the  powerful  colony  they 
had  before  addressed.  This  was  in  September, 
1642.  The  Massachusetts  Government  then  sent 
a  notice  to  Gorton's  party,  to  the  effect  that  the 
earlier  colonists  would  be  supported  in  their  lawful 
rights,  and  that  the  new-comers  must  abstain  from 
violence,  and  appeal  to  the  regular  courts  of  law  in 
support  of  any  claims  they  might  have  to  urge.  To 
this  intimation  Gorton  and  his  companions  sent 
a  reply  in  the  nature  of  a  defiance,  but,  fearing 
military  action  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts,  with- 
drew, early  in  1643,  to  the  southern  side  of  the 
river,  where  they  bought  lands  of  Miantonomoh  at 
a  place  called  Shawomet. 

The  authorities  at  Boston  were  displeased  with 
the  Narragansett  chieftain  on  account  of  this  cession. 
Moreover,  it  was  doubtful  wliether  the  land  did  not 
belong  to  two  other  Indian  chiefs,  whose  followers 
dwelt  on  it.  It  was  even  a  question  whether  the 
disputed  territory  was  not  included  in  the  Plymouth 
plantation,  the  limits  of  which  were  ambiguously 
and  obscurely  defined.  The  sachems  who  conceived 
themselves  wronged  by  the  Narragansett  chief, 
and  who  repudiated  the  authority  of  Miantonomoh, 
appealed  to  the  Government  of  Massachusetts  for 
redress,  and  submitted  themselves  and  their  lands 
to  that  jurisdiction.  Theii'  submission  was  not 
accepted  withoiit  a  previous  inquiry  into  the  rights 
of  the  case,  during  which  Miantonomoh,  who  had 
been  sent  for  to  Boston,  defended  his  claims,  though 
not  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  sat  in  judgment 
between  the  rivals.  The  cause  was  decided  against 
the  Narragansett  chief;  the  disputed  territory  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  leading  New  England 
colony;  and  Miantonomoh  retired  into  the  wilderness 
in  a  dissatisfied  and  wrathful  mood.  Very  shortly 
aftei'wards — in  July,  1643 — he  attacked  the  Mohe- 
gan  sachem,.  Uncas,  near  the  site  of  what  is  now 
the  city  of  Norwich.  A  proposal  made  by  Uncas, 
that  the  quarrel  sho\ild  be  determined  by  single 
combat  between  the  two  cliieftains,  was  refused  by 
Miantonomoh;  and  the  issue  of  the  fight  was  a  speedy 
and  complete  victory  to  the  Mohegans.  The  Narra- 
gansett sachem  fled  for  his  life,  but  was  seized  by 
two  of  his  own  waniors,  and  dragged  before  Uncas. 
Disgusted  by  their  treachery,  the  Mohegan  struck 
them  dead ;  then,  turning  to  the  captive,  who  sat 
sullenly  on  the  ground,  he  observed,  "Had  you 
taken  me,  I  should  have  besought  you  for  my  life." 
Miantonomoh  returned  no  answer,  and  was  con- 
ducted to  Hartford,  where  he  was  left  in  custody  of 
the  English,  to  be  disposed  of  by  Uncas,  according 
to  the  advice  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
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Colonies.  Gorton,  recollecting  who  had  advanced 
his  interests,  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  liberation 
of  the  fallen  chief,  and  threatened  Uncas  with  the 
vengeance  of  the  English  if  he  did  not  release  his 
prisoner;  but  his  menaces  were  unheeded.  It 
has  been  alleged  as  a  crime  against  Gorton  that  he 
thus  allied  himself  with  a  savage  who  was  opposed 
to  the  English,  in  opposition  to  one  who  was  their 
friend.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that,  if  Uncas 
was  friendly  to  the  Englishmen  settled  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Miantonomoh  had  been  equally  so,  and 
with  unvarying  faithfulness,  to  the  Englishmen 
settled  in  Rhode  Island.  In  supporting  one  Indian 
chieftain  in  his  quarrel  with  another,  there  is  no 
proof  that  Gorton  was  abetting  any  plots  against 
his  own  countrymen.  His  subsequent  conduct, 
however  reprehensible,  was  due  to  a  sense  of  in- 
justice committed  against  him  by  the  authorities  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  fate  of  Miantonomoh  was  one  of  the  earliest 
subjects  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Federal 
Commissioners.  It  was  debated  by  them  at  their 
first  meeting,  which  took  place  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1643.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  proof  sufiicient  of  a  conspiracy  among  the 
Indians  to  cut  off  the  English,  and  that  Miantonomoh 
was  the  prime  mover  in  this  design.  They  also 
found  that  the  Narragansett  chief  had  on  several 
occasions  plotted  against  the  life  of  Uncas,  and 
had  finally  attacked  him  in  a  sudden  and  treacherous 
manner.  They  persuaded  themselves  that  Uncas 
would  not  be  safe  while  Miantonomoh  continued  to 
live ;  and  they  ended  with  a  resolution,  affirming 
that  the  Mohegan  chief  might  justly  put  such  an 
enemy  to  death.  This  being  the  tiniversally-admitted 
Indian  law  in  all  such  cases,  Miantonomoh  had  no 
cause  of  complaint  from  his  own  point  of  view;  but 
on  higher  grounds  the  judgment  was  questionable. 
The  Commissionei'S  added  that  the  execution  must 
be  in  the  territory  of  Uncas,  and  not  within  the 
English  jurisdiction  ;  and  they  advised  that,  in  the 
manner  of  inflicting  death,  all  tortui-es  and  pro- 
longed cruelties,  after  the  Indian  fashion,  should  be 
omitted.  Not  only  did  they  give  this  advice,  but 
they  sent  two  Englishmen  with  Uncas  and  his  cap- 
tive, to  see  that  the  latter  was  really  treated  with 
as  much  humanity  as  the  j^enalty  of  death  allowed. 
Some  forty  miles  beyond  Hartford,  and  within 
the  then  dominion  of  the  Mohegans,  a  blow  from  a 
hatchet  on  the  back  of  his  head  laid  the  prisoner 
low.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  purposely  killed 
on  the  precise  spot  where  he  was  captured,  in  a 
field  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
known  as  "  Sachem's  Plain,"  where  a  mound  of 
loose  stones  long  existed,  which  has  in  modern  times 


been  replaced  by  a  block  of  granite,  marked  witli 
his  name — a  name  which,  in  that  vicinity,  is 
odious  to  this  day.  The  conduct  of  the  New 
England  authorities  in  the  matter  has  been  both 
condemned  and  defended.  Allowing  that  the 
charges  against  Miantonomoh  were  clearly  esta- 
blished (as  to  which  no  positive  opinion  can  now 
be  expressed,  the  whole  of  the  evidence  having 
disappeared),  the  Federal  Commissioners  were 
within  their  right  in  giving  up  the  captive  to  the 
vengeance  of  Uncas ;  and  something  is  to  be  said 
in  their  justification  on  the  score  of  self-defence. 
Yet,  after  all  possible  allowances  have  been  made, 
it  is  difficult  to  resist  a  feeling  that  the  action  of 
the  colonists  was  marked  by  a  certain  hardness  and 
want  of  generosity.  As  one  who  had  conspired 
against  the  English  (if  such  were  really  the  fact), 
Miantonomoh  might  fairly  have  been  held  a  prisoner 
for  life ;  but  the  rendering  of  him  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  with  a  view  to  his  being  slaughtered, 
is  but  poorly  justified  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
prisoner  of  Uncas,  who  had  a  right  to  his  life 
under  the  laws  of  Indian  warfare,  or  by  the  con- 
sideration that  it  was  not  expedient  to  risk  the 
defection  of  Uncas  and  the  Mohegans  by  interfering 
with  that  right. 

While  these  events  were  going  on,  the  General 
Coui-t  of  Massachusetts  took  a  somewhat  peremptory 
measure  with  respect  to  the  followers  of  Gorton. 
They   issued   a    warrant    against    the   settlers  at 
Shawomet,  commanding  them  to  appear  at  Boston, 
to  answer  the  complaints  of  Pomham  and  Sacononoco, 
the   two    petty    chieftains   who  laid  claim  to  the 
ground  which  had  been  alienated  by  Miantonomoh. 
The  reply  to  this  warrant  was  a  piece  of  outrageous 
defiance  and  objurgation,  not  more  extreme,  how- 
ever,  than  the   language  which  religious  fanatics 
are   in   the   habit   of    applying   to    one    another. 
Notliing,  certainly,  could  be  in  woi-se  taste  than 
this  answer,  which    was  characterised  neither  by 
sense   nor    civility.       It   was   the    composition    of 
excited    and    illitei-ate    men,    who,    as   Winthrop 
remarks,  did  not  know  how  to  spell,  nor  how  to  use 
correctly  the  commonest  English  words.     But  the 
right  of  Massachusetts  to  take  proceedings  against 
these  men  was  by  no  means  certain,  and  was  by 
them  not  unreasonably   disputed.       Whether   the 
land  on  which  they  were  settled  belonged  originally 
to  Miantonomoh,  who  had  disposed  of  it  to  Gorton's 
party,  or  to  the  other  two  chieftains,  by  whom  it 
had  been  made  over  to  Massachusetts,  was  a  matter 
still  in  doubt.     Massachusetts,  acting  as  judge  m 
what  was  really  her  own  case,  had  decided  m  her 
own  favour ;  but  Gorton  and  his  fellows  may  be 
excused  for  coming  to  a  different  conclusion.     The 
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Magistrates  at  Boston,  however,  were  not  inclined 
to  be  set  at  naught.  Accordingly,  after  due  notice 
had  been  sent,  they  despatched  to  the  new  settle- 
ment three  commissioners,  accompanied,  as  a  pro- 
tection, by  an  escort  of  forty  armed  men.  This 
was  in  truth  an  invasion,  and  assuredly  a  veiy  high- 
handed assertion  of  a  doubtful  authority.  It  was 
met  by  the  Goi-tonites  with  threats  of  resistance 
and  retaliation ;  but,  after  their  position  had  been 
blockaded  for  a  few  days,  they  svirrendered  without 
any  loss  of  life,  and,  in  the  early  part  of  October, 
1643,  were  carried  prisonei-s  to  Boston.  They 
counted  only  ten,  including  Gorton  himself,  and 
do  not  seem  to  have  made  up  for  their  numerical 
weakness  by  any  great  exhibition  of  spirit  beyond 
the  use  of  fiery  language. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  these  men  were  arraigned  on 
a  charge  of  being  "  blasphemous  enemies  to  the 
true  religion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  all  his 
holy  ordinances,  and  also  to  all  civil  authority 
among  the  people  of  God,  and  particularly  in  this 
jurisdiction."  Specifications,  to  the  number  of  six 
as  regards  the  alleged  blasphemy,  and  to  more  than 
fifty  with  respect  to  the  defiance  of  civil  authority, 
were  produced  from  the  writings  and  speeches  of 
Gox*ton  and  his  friends.  Of  the  charge  of  blasphemy 
it  is  sufiicient  to  say  that  it  was  one  of  those 
beggings  of  the  question  which  the  founders  of 
Massachusetts  had  been  among  the  foremost  to 
resist  when  used  against  themselves  in  the  old 
country.  Gorton  had  as  good  a  right  to  his  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  as  Winthrop  and  his  asso- 
ciates to  theirs,  especially  when  the  former  was  no 
longer  disturbing  the  earlier  communities,  but  was 
endeavouring  to  establish  a  commonwealth  of  his 
own  in  a  remote  wilderness ;  and  it  is  wonderful 
that  the  Massachusetts  people  did  not  see  how 
completely  their  tyranny,  if  its  principle  was  to  be 
accepted,  justified  the  English  Bishops  in  per- 
secuting the  Puritans,  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
burning  the  Protestants,  and  the  Pagans  of  ancient 
Rome  in  throwing  the  Christians  to  the  lions.*  As 
to  the  refusal  of  the  Gortonites  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  Massachusetts  in  civil  matters,  it  has 
already  been  shown  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
that  colony  had  any  right  to  the  allegiance  which  it 
claimed. 

*  The  several  heresies  imputed  to  the  Familists  are  set  fortli 
by  Cotton  Mather  (who  works  himself  into  a  fever  of  indigna- 
tion and  reviling  on  the  subject)  in  his  "Magnalia  Christi 
Americana,  or  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England " 
(London,  1702),  Book  VII. ,  chap.  2.  The  opinions  are  foolish 
enough, — a  wild  faiTago  of  mystical  extravagance  ;  but  they 
cannot  properly  be  called  "blasphemous,"  since  they  express  a 
reverential  belief  of  some  kind. 


One  main  cause  of  the  bitterness  of  Massachusetts 
against  Gorton  is  to  be  found  in  the  readiness  of 
that  person  to  threaten  an  appeal  to  the  English 
Government.  He  had  done  this  before  his  capture; 
he  repeated  the  threat  when  on  his  trial.  It  was 
doubtless  a  very  imprudent  step,  for  the  authorities 
at  Boston  had  determined,  if  it  were  possible,  to  esta- 
blish an  independent  Republic,  in  which  it  should 
be  treason  to  recognise  the  King  or  Parliament  of 
England.  But  Gorion  had  certainly  a  right,  in  a 
case  of  disputed  jurisdiction,  to  invoke  the  arbitra- 
tion of  that  Power  which  had  equal  authority  over 
both  parties  to  the  dissension.  The  absolute  sove- 
reignty which  Massachusetts  had  for  some  time 
exercised  was  in  defiance  of  English  law,  and  of  the 
particular  charter  under  which  the  colony  had  been 
created.  The  settlers  possessed  no  authority  but 
what  they  had  derived  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
Government  of  the  mother  country;  and  the  juris- 
diction of  England  had  been  allowed  to  lapse 
simply  because  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  afiairs 
at  home.  Yet  when  Gorton,  on  his  trial,  again 
talked  of  appealing  to  England,  he  was  plainly  told 
that  no  such  appeal  would  be  allowed  him.  After 
several  examinations,  and  a  good  deal  of  controversy, 
Gorton,  having  been  found  guilty,  was  sentenced  to 
be  confined,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Court,  at 
Charlestown,  where  he  was  to  be  set  to  work,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  wear  such  bolts  or  irons  as 
might  hinder  his  escape.  If  he  published  any  more 
of  his  blasphemous  or  heretical  opinions  (which 
under  the  circumstances  would  have  been  no  very 
easy  matter),  he  was  to  be  put  to  death ;  indeed,  as 
it  was,  it  was  only  by  a  majority  of  two  votes  that 
he  had  been  saved  from  the  extreme  penalty.  Of 
Gorton's  followers,  nine  were  confined  in  difierent 
towns ;  one  was  ordered  to  remain  at  Watertown  ; 
one  was  bound  over  to  appear  again,  should  he  be 
so  required ;  and  one  was  released.  Such  were  re- 
ligious liberty  and  civil  freedom  as  interpreted  by 
the  leading  men  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  quitted 
their  own  land  to  escape  the  unscrupulous  dictation 
of  authority.  Gorton  and  his  friends  were  no  doubt 
a  troublesome,  ill-conditioned,  and  even  dangerous 
set  of  men ;  but  this  does  not  excuse  the  illegality 
of  their  treatment.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  enabled 
to  add  that  the  mass  of  the  population  sa,w  the 
flagrant  injustice  of  these  sentences,  and  openly  ex- 
pressed their  dissatisfaction.  Their  murmui's  seem 
to  have  had  a  good  effect;  for  in  March,  1644,  the 
prisoners  were  released,  but  at  the  same  time  ordered 
to  leave  Massachusetts,  and  not  to  settle  in  or  near 
Providence,  or  on  any  of  the  lands  of  Pomham  or 
Sacononoco.  Disregard  of  these  .conditions  was  to 
entail  the  punislmient   of    death.     After   a   brief 
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attempt  to  re-establish  themselves  at  Shawomet, 
they  retired  to  Rhode  Island  on  the  1st  of  April, 
and  at  once  set  to  work  in  furtherance  of  their 
designs. 

Desii-ous  of  enlisting  the  Indians  in  their  favour, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  bringing  their  case  before 
the  English  Government,  they  opened  negotiations 
with  the  NaiTagansetts,  and  prepared  for  an 
appeal  to  England.  Six  or  seven  of  Grorton's  party 
crossed  over  to  the  mainland,  and  on  the  19th 
of  April  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  chieftains  of 
that  tribe,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  transfer  the 
whole  of  the  NaiTagansett  people  and  territory  to 
the  protection  and  government  of  King  Chai-les  and 
his  successors.  In  this  docviment,  the  chieftains 
spoke  of  having  "just  cause  of  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion of  some  of  his  Majesty's  pretended  subjects ;" 
and  by  the  same  instrument  they  appointed  Samuel 
Goi-ton  and  three  of  hLs  adherents  as  their  attorneys 
and  commissioners  to  represent  them  at  the  English 
Court.  The  treaty  was  obviously  the  comjx)sition 
of  the  white  men  at  whose  instigation  it  was  made. 
To  the  same  hands  must  be  attributed  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  chieftains  to  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  in  which  they  declared  that  the  death 
of  jSIiantonomoh  would  be  revenged  on  Uncas,  who, 
they  alleged,  had  taken  a  ransom  for  his  life.  They 
added  that  they  were  now  subjects  of  the  same 
King  and  State  as  the  people  of  Massachusetts ; 
and  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  fit  to 
refer  any  difference  that  might  be  between  them  to 
the  settlement  of  their  common  sovereign.  The 
despatch  of  this  letter  was  followed  by  another, 
signed  by  one  of  the  Gortonites,  who  called  himself 
Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  charged  with  the 
publication  of  the  act  of  cession.  It  was  evident  from 
the  terms  of  this  letter  that  the  followers  of  Gorton 
were  prepared  to  abet  the  Indians  in  their  worst 
acts  of  ferocity,  rather  than  forego  their  designs. 
This  cannot  be  made  to  serve  retrospectively  as 
a  justification  of  the  persecution  they  had  suffered : 
it  is  very  probable  that  that  persecution  had  in- 
flamed its  victims  with  a  feeling  of  wild  animosity 
against  theii*  own  countrymen.  But  the  letter  of 
John  Warner,  the  so-called  Secretary,  shows  how 
fierce  were  the  passions  evoked  amongst  rival  parti- 
sans by  the  Hi-defined  position  of  the  New  England 
colonies  towards  the  mother  countiy.  Warner  en- 
deavoured to  frighten  the  authorities  of  Boston  by 
threatening  them  with  the  vengeance  of  King 
Charles  and  of  the  Mohawks  if  they  should  inter- 
fere with  the  pi-oposed  arrangement.  He  flourished 
in  their  eyes  the  greatness  and  power  of  the 
Mohawks;  alleged  that  those  savages  had  3,700 
guns,  men  expert  in  the  use  of  them,  and  plenty  of 


powder  and  shot,  together  with  defensive  armour 
for  theii*  bodies  :  and  related  %vith  a  kind  of  gloatiuir 
delight  that  they  had  recently  slain  a  hundred 
French  and  several  of  theii-  Indian  allies,  putting 
many  of  them  to  ciniel  tortures,  while  of  theii'  own 
men  they  had  lost  but  two.  The  spiiit  of  such  a 
communication  was  detestable ;  but  it  failed  to  in- 
timidate the  Magistrates  of  Massachusetts.  Pi-e- 
parations  to  resist  any  contemplated  attack  were 
quietly  made;  and,  after  some  ineffectual  negotiations, 
the  Nan~agdnsett  chiefs  consented  to  submit  their 
grievances  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Fedei'al 
Union.  They  sent  a  sagamore  and  other  jjei-sons 
of  consideration  to  represent  their  case,  and  the 
matters  in  dispute  were  argued  at  considerable 
length.  The  Commissioners  coidd  not  find  that 
Uncas  (who  was  present  at  the  inquiiy)  had  re- 
ceived any  ransom  for  the  life  of  Miantonomoh  ;  and 
finally  a  truce  between  the  contending  parties  was 
agreed  ujx)n  in  Septemljer,  1644.  Notliing  more 
was  flone  against  G<>rton  and  his  friends,  who  co,n- 
tinued  to  live  on  Rhode  Island.* 

The  determination  of  the  Massachusetts  j)eople  to 
tlisavow  that  allegiance  to  the  old  country  wliich 
Goi'ton  so  eagerly  proclaimed,  was  e\dnced  in  an 
order  of  the  General  Court,  issued  on  the  20th  of 
May,   1644,  which,  after  making  reference  to  the 
civil  war  then  raging  in  England,  decreed  that  any 
one  who  should,  by  word,  writing,  or  action,  endea- 
vour to  create  a  party  in  favoiu*  of  the  King  and 
against  the  Parliament,  should  be  accounted  a  high 
offender,  and  be  proceeded  against,  either  capitally 
or  othei-wise,  according  to  the  degree  of  his  offence. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  order  contained  no  pro- 
hibition against  forming  a  party  in  favour  of  the 
Parliament.    Tlie  sympathies  of  the  Puritan  settlers 
were  necessarily  and  naturally  in  favour  of  the  op- 
ponents of  Charles  I. ;  but  they  sometimes  carried 
their  favouritism  too  far.     They  allowed  the  captain 
of  a  Parliamentarian  vessel  from  London  to  seize 
a  Royalist  vessel  from  Bristol  in  Boston  watere,  and, 
when  the  captain  of  the  latter  created  a  distuibance 
in  the  town,  an-ested  him  and  his  friends.     This 
proceeding  of  the  local  authorities  at  Boston  was 
supjxn-ted  by  a  majority  of  the  Magistrates,  on  the 
express  gi-ound  that  to  have  done  othen;^-ise  would 
have  been  inconsistent  ^vith  the  openly-declai-ed  iiffec- 
tion  of  the  people  towards  the  English  Parliament. 
But  many  objected  to  the  action  of  tlie  London 
captain,  as  bemg  a  A-iolation  of  the   independent 
jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts;   and  shortly  after- 
wards, in  another  case,  it  was  found  necessaiy  to 

•  These  events  are  very  fuUy  related  by  Mr.  Palfrey,  in  his 
"History  of  New  England,"  Vol.  IL,  chap.  3,  but  in  a  way 
too  favourable  to  Massachusetts, 
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restrain  sucli  interferences.  The  shore-battery  of 
Boston  fired  into  a  Parliamentarian  vessel,  the 
commander  of  which  had  refused  to  go  on  shore 
when  summoned.  On  the  captain  making  his  sub- 
mission, he  was  discharged,  after  paying  a  small 
fine ;  but  he  was  forbidden  to  take  any  action 
against  a  Royalist  ship  then  lying  in  the  harbour. 
A  year  or  two  before  this,  objection  had  been  made 


events  having  almost  the  character  of  a  foreign  war. 
A  divided  rule  had  for  some  time  existed  in  the 
French  colony  of  Acadie  (now  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick)  ;  for  the  two  representatives  of 
the  French  monarch — D'Aulnay  de  Chamis6  and 
La  Tour— had  quaiTelled  about  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  and  were  at  open  feud.  Each  believed 
he  had  the  superior  position ;  but  D'Aulnay  had 
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to  that  part  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  Governor  and 
the  rest  of  the  Magistrates  which  ran  : — "  You  shall 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  our  sovereign  lord, 
King  Chai'les."  It  was  argued  that  the  King  had 
violated  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  made  war  on 
his  subjects,  and  thereby  lost  much  of  his  king- 
dom. The  Court  therefore  resolved  to  omit  that 
portion  of  the  oath  for  the  present ;  and  the  Royal 
authority  ceased  to  be  even  nominally  recognised  in 
Massachusetts. 

The    attention    of    Massachusetts    was    partly 
diverted    from   internal    matters    by   a    series   of 


received  instructions  from  the  King  which  showed 
that  his  adversary  was  regarded  as  a  rebel  by  the 
parent  State.  La  Tour,  seeking  to  support  himself 
in  his  fortified  position  at  St.  John,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  sent  a  messenger 
to  Boston,  by  whom  an  arrangement  was  concluded 
for  a  free  trade  between  the  ports  held  by  La  Tour 
and  those  of  New  England.  When  this  fact  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  D'Aulnay,  he  forwarded  a 
letter  to  Winthrop,  in  November,  1642,  denouncing 
his  rival  as  a  traitor,  and  threatening  to  make  prize 
of  any  Massachusetts  vessel  engaged  in  the  trade 
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with  him.  In  the  following  year,  La  Tour  escaped 
from  St.  John,  presented  himself  at  Boston,  and  so 
far  interested  the  authorities  in  his  favour  that 
they  permitted  him  to  charter  vessels  in  the  ports 
of  Massachusetts,  and  to  enlist  volunteers.  With 
this  assistance.  La  Tour  prosecuted  the  war  with 
some  success,  and  compelled  D'Aulnay,  in  the 
autumn  of  1643,  to  return  to  France  for  reinforce- 
ments ;  but  in  July,  1644,  La  Tour  again  appeared 
at  Boston,  requested  further  aid,  and  alleged  that 


without  the  substantial  assistance  which  he  had 
come  to  solicit,  and  of  which  he  now  stood  in  need. 
Very  shortly  after  his  departure,  an  envoy  from 
D'Aulnay  arrived  at  Boston,  with  offers  of  peace 
and  amity.  The  result  of  the  negotiations  which 
ensued  was  that  the  Massachusetts  Magistrates 
agreed  to  present  for  the  approbation  of  the  Federal 
Commissioners,  at  their  next  meeting,  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  commerce  between  the  jurisdictions  of 
Massachusetts  and  of  D'Aulnay,  the  terms  of  which, 
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the  place  where  his  fort  was  built  had  been  pur- 
chased by  his  father  of  Sir  William  Alexander,  and 
that  he  had  a  free  grant  of  it,  and  of  the  adjacent 
territory,  under  the  great  seal  of  Scotland.  Some 
discussion  ensued  among  the  Massachusetts  rulers 
as  to  whether  the  case  of  La  Tour  should  be  vigor- 
ously and  openly  taken  up.  Many  were  in  favour 
of  such  a  course  ;  but,  as  all  were  not  agreed,  it  was 
resolved  to  do  nothing  more  than  write  to  D'Aulnay, 
demanding  satisfaction  for  his  hostile  behaviour  and 
language,  and  for  sundry  malpractices  of  his  officers, 
and  announcing  a  resolution  to  maintain  the  com- 
mercial relations  which  had  been  instituted  with 
La  Tour.  That  potentate — if  such  he  can  be  called 
— ^was  dismissed  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony,  but 

14 


however,  were  not  to  restrain  the  merchants  of  the 
English  colony  from  trading  with  whomsoever  they 
pleased,  whether  French  or  not.  Pending  the  con- 
sent of  the  Commissioners,  this  treaty  was  to  be 
provisionally  binding.  Yet  the  Massachusetts  Go- 
vernment continued  to  exhibit  a  certain  degree  of 
friendliness  towards  La  Tour,  and  it  would  seem 
that,  in  their  desire  to  stand  well  with  both  parties, 
they  were  not  very  faithful  to  either. 

Massachusetts  had  clearly  been  can-ying  on  a 
speciesW  covert  war  with  the  representative  of  the 
French  King  in'Acadie;  and  the  complaints  of  D'Aul- 
nay were  so  obviously  just  that  the  Federal  Com- 
missioners, at  their  second  meeting,  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1644,  passed  a  general  order  forbidding 
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the  confederated  colonies  to  permit  any  volunteers 
to  go  forth  in  a  hostile  manner  against  any  people 
whatever,  without  the  order  and  direction  of  the 
Commissioners.  This  was  an  implied  censure  on 
the  conduct  of  Massachusetts  in  respect  of  the  affair 
just  brought  to  a  temporary  arrangement.  The 
Magistrates  of  that  colony,  however,  do  not  seem 
to  have  construed  the  prohibition  in  a  very  strict 
spirit ;  for,  in  the  following  year,  D'Aulnay  seized 
a  Boston  vessel  which  was  engaged  carrying  pro- 
visions to  La  Tour  in  his  blockaded  stronghold — a 
species  of  trade  which  the  Federal  Commissioners 
could  hardly  have  intended  to  allow.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  under  such  a  provocation  D'Aulnay 
should  have  sent  a  letter  of  remonstrance,  in  which 
he  charged  the  Government  of  the  chief  New  Eng- 
land colony  with  breach  of  neutrality.  This  covert 
assistance  to  the  rebel  cause  did  not  prevent  the 
capture  of  the  fort.  There  were  traitors  to  La  Tour 
within  the  walls;  and  during  the  absence  of  the 
commander  himself,  on  a  third  visit  to  Boston,  the 
place  was  taken,  and  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword. 
Madame  La  Tour,  who  had  exhibited  great  heroism 
throughout,  died  in  less  than  three  weeks  — 
probably  of  mortification,  though  it  has  also  been 
said  that  she  was  treated  with  cruelty  by  the 
victor.  The  ruin  of  La  Tour  involved  several  of 
the  Boston  merchants  in  very  heavy  losses ;  and 
the  vanquished  rebel  soon  after  showed  that  they 
had  put  their  trust  in  a  thoroughly  worthless  object. 
His  English  friends  (some  of  them  deluded,  pei-- 
haps,  by  his  professions  of  Protestantism,  though 
these  were  disbelieved  by  many)  fitted  him  out,  in 
1646,  with  commodities  to  the  value  of  four  hun- 
dred pounds,  that  he  and  several  of  his  countrymen 
might  jnsi\e  a  trading  voyage.  In  the  winter,  the 
French  rose  on  the  English  members  of  the  crew,  and 
set  them  ashore  on  a  desert  part  of  the  coast  near 
Cape  Sable.  "Winthrop,  in  recording  tha  fact,  be- 
wailed the  confidence  he  and  other."*  had  placed  in  a 
carnal  man.  The  Bostonians  certaroly  seem  to  have 
been  throughout  a  little  too  intent  upon  carnal  profits. 
The  original  dispute  between  Massachusetts  and 
D'Aulnay  was  taken  up  by  the  Federal  Com- 
missioners, who,  at  their  third  meeting,  ratified 
the  treaty  that  had  been  made  between  those 
|)arties.  But  the  Governor  of  Acadie  refused  to 
renew  his  subscription  untU  the  later  dispute 
should  be  settled.  The  General  Coxirt  of  Massa- 
chusetts accordingly  determined  to  send  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and  two  other  Commissioner's  to 
treat  with  him  at  Penobscot,  in  May,  1646;  but 
DAulnay  preferred  to  despatch  three  envoys  to 
Boston.  There  they  were  received  with  a  good 
deal  of  state  and  ceremony,  and  on  Sunday  kept 


themselves  quiet  indoors,  so  as  not  to  give  ofience 
to  the  Puritan  feelings  of  the  people.  A  week's 
discussion  led  to  an  agreement,  which  provided 
that  all  injuries  and  demands  were  to  be  remitted, 
on  a  small  present  being  made  to  M.  D'Aulnay  in 
satisfaction  of  an  act  of  violence  committed  by  a 
Boston  shipmaster,  which  the  Magistrates  did  not 
undertake  to  justify.  About  the  same  time,  and 
for  a  couple  of  years  later.  New  England  was  en- 
gaged in  a  dispute  with  the  Dutch  of  New  Nether- 
land  on  questions  of  boundary  and  jurisdiction ; 
but  it  was  settled  to  the  advantage  of  the  former. 

Although  the  clandestine  dealings  of  Massachu- 
setts with  La  Tour  had  had  the  support  of  Governor 
"Winthrop  and  other  influential  persons,  making 
in  all  a  majority  of  the  colonial  counsellors,  the 
minority  opposed  to  such  proceedings  was  not  incon- 
siderable. It  comprised  several  men  of  distinction 
and  weight,  who,  in  July,  1643,  joined  in  a  written 
remonstrance  to  Winthrop  on  the  subject,  to  which 
he  replied  with  warmth.  The  feeling  embodied  in 
this  remonstrance  acquired  force  with  time ;  and,  at 
the  annual  election  of  Magistrates  for  1644,  Win- 
throp was  deposed  from  the  chief  place,  and  elected 
to  the  second.  The  post  of  Governor  was  con- 
ferred on  Endicott,  who  had  partially  dissented 
from  the  policy  of  his  pi-edecessor,  while  retaining, 
and  generously  expressing,  the  heartiest  confidence 
in  the  excellence  of  his  motives.  Winthrop  and 
Dudley  were  also  deprived  of  their  positions  as 
Federal  Commissioners,  and  two  young  and  rising 
men  were  deputed  instead.  Jealousy  of  the  power 
of  the  Magistrates  was  strongly  developed  at  this 
period.  The  Deputies,  for  instance,  proposed  that 
seven  of  the  Magistrates,  and  three  of  their  o^^^l 
body,  in  combination  with  Mr.  Ward,  a  pastor, 
should  an'ange  all  afiairs  of  the  commonwealth  in 
the  vacancy  of  the  General  Court.  The  Magistrates 
were  strongly  disinclined  to  this  measure,  since  it 
deprived  them  of  the  sole  authority,  hitherto  enjoyed 
by  them,  of  acting  as  the  standing  council  of  the 
colony  when  the  General  Court  was  not  in  session. 
They  suggested  a  compromise,  but  it  was  not  listened 
to ;  and,  previous  to  the  prowgation  of  the  Court, 
the  Deputies  wished  the  Magistrates  to  give  a 
pi'omise  not  to  exercise  any  powers  of  government 
during  the  recess.  They  declined  to  make  such  an 
engagement,  and  the  prorogation  took  place  amidst 
signs  of  a  division  that  threatened  unpleasant  con- 
sequences. When  the  next  General  Court  met,  the 
ministers  of  religion  were  requested  to  state  their 
formal  opinion  on  the  question  in  dispute  ;  and  their 
judgment  was  in  favour  of  the  Magistrates.  This 
settled  the  matter,  though  the  Deputies  continued 
to  object,  and  two  of  the  Magistrates  sided  against 
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their  colleagues.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that 
the  latter  body  had  the  support  of  the  majority 
among  the  colonists  themselves.  Although  the 
position  taken  up  by  the  Deputies  was  ostensibly 
of  a  popular  character,  it  was  in  truth  an  attempt 
to  usurp  a  function  that  did  not  belong  to  them. 
The  Magistrates  exercised  their  powers  by  virtue  of 
the  charter  which  created  them ;  and  if  this  was  to  be 


altered,  it  should,  from  the  popular  point  of  view, 
have  been  by  a  vote  taken  immediately  from  the 
constituencies.  The  Deputies  wished  to  effect  the 
change  by  their  own  motion  and  authority,  and 
argued  that  the  charter  had  been  violated  often 
before.  This,  no  doubt,  was  true  enough ;  but  the 
frequent  repetition  of  a  wi'ong,  or  of  an  illegality, 
will  not  suffice  to  make  it  more  lawful  or  more  just. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

The  Council  for  New  England— The  Three  Plymouth  Patents— Early  Difficulties  of  the  Colony— Hard  Treatment  of  the  Settlers 
by  the  London  Capitalists— Death  of  Eobinson— Further  Removal  of  EngUsh  from  Leyden  to  Plymouth— Poverty  of  the 
Plantation— Steady  Progress  in  Trade— Visit  of  an  Agent  of  the  Dutch  Company  to  Plymouth— His  Description  of  the 
Town,  and  of  the  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants— Persecution  less  in  the  Plymouth  Colony  than  in  Mas.sachusetts— Perils, 
real  and  imaginary— Territorial  Appropriations — Formation  of  New  Towns  in  the  Plymouth  Patent — Collisions  with  French 
and  Dutch— Death  and  Character  of  Bradford— Edward  Winslow  in  England— Political  Reforms  in  New  Plymouth- 
Visits  of  Winslow  to  Massasoit— Fidelity  of  some  of  the  Indians  to  their  Professions  of  Friendship. 


While  the  plantation  of  Massachusetts  was  strug- 
gling through  the  difficulties  of  its  early  years,  the 
older  settlement  of  New  Plymouth  was  progressing 
with  greater  tranquillity  towards  an  established  and 
prosperous  condition.  The  important  events  oc- 
curring in  the  colony  founded  by  Winthrop  and 
Endicott,  by  which  it  was  enabled  to  assvime  the 
lead  in  New  England,  have  too  long  detained  iis 
from  the  humbler  but  still  deeply  interesting 
fortunes  of  the  small  community  under  Bradford 
and  Winslow.  Three  patents  had  been  succes- 
sively issued  to  the  latter  colony  by  the  Western 
Company  to  which  the  whole  of  New  England  be- 
longed— one  in  1621,  one  in  1622,  and  one  in  1630; 
and  the  position  of  the  Pilgrim  settlers  was  thus 
rendered  far  more  assured  than  it  had  been  in  the 
winter  of  their  landing,  when,  having  been  taken 
or  driven  out  of  their  course,  they  found  themselves 
in  a  country  belonging,  not  to  the  London  Company, 
from  which  they  had  obtained  their  grant,  but  to 
that  of  Plymouth.  This  might  have  been  fatal  to 
their  prospects,  had  they  not  met  with  more  favour 
than  they  perhaps  expected.  The  Plymouth  Com- 
pany, after  its  fresh  incorporation,  with  enlarged 
powers,  in  November,  1620,  was  officially  entitled 
"The  Council  established  at  Plymouth,  in  the 
County  of  Devon,  for  the  planting,  ordering,  ruling, 
and  governing  of  New  England,  in  America." 
Capricious  and  even  menacing  as  their  conduct 
sometimes  was,  the  members  of  the  Council,  though 
they  had  interests  of  their  own  in  New  England, 
seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  not  unjust  to  the 
Puritan  settlei-s  who  had  sailed  in  the  Mayflower. 
The  first  patent  for  New  Plymouth  was  made  out 
in  the  name  of  John  Pierce,  citizen  and  cloth- worker 


of  London,  one  of  the  capitalists  who  had  lent 
money  to  the  emigrants.  Pierce  was  to  hold  this 
patent  in  trust  for  his  fellow-capitalists,  or  "  Adven- 
turers "  as  they  were  called ;  but  the  interests  of  the 
colonists  were  also  considered,  and  their  privileges 
affirmed.  In  1622,  Pierce  dishonestly  contrived  to 
get  the  patent  superseded  by  one  which  made  him 
little  less  than  absolute  proprietor  of  the  whole 
territory;  but,  on  the  remonstrance  of  the  other 
Adventurers,  the  original  document  was  reverted  to 
in  1623.  By  the  terms  of  that  document  (the  patent 
of  1621),  a  hundred  acres  of  land  were  allowed  to 
every  colonist,  at  a  yeai'ly  rent  of  two  shillings  an 
acre  after  seven  years.  Fifteen  hundred  acres  were 
set  aside  for  public  use,  and  the  colonists  were  em- 
powered to  make  such  laws  and  ordinances  as'might 
be  necessary  for  their  good  government,  to  elect 
their  own  officers,  and  to  resist  all  invaders  by 
force  of  arms.  The  third  patent  (counting  that 
surreptitiously  obtained  by  Pierce  as  the  second) 
bore  date  January  13th,  1630.  It  conveyed  to 
William  Bradford,  his  heirs,  associates,  and  assigns, 
a  vaguely-defined  tract  of  land,  including  New  Ply- 
mouth and  certain  territory  on  the  Kennebec ;  and 
it  conferred  all  requisite  powers  of  government  on 
the  chief  officers  of  the  colony.  This  patent  was 
in  1641  transferred  by  Bradford  to  the  whole  body 
of  freemen.  Bradford  and  his  friends  greatly  de- 
sired to  possess  in  addition  a  Royal  charter  similar 
to  that  of  Massachusetts;  but  this,  though  often 
solicited,  and  at  one  time  with  prospects  of  success, 
was  never  obtained  as  long  as  Plymouth  contmued 
a  separate  government. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time,  dating  from  the 
death    of  Carver,    who   expired   in   April,    1621, 
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Bradford  had  occupied  the  post  of  Governor,  He 
had  been  re-elected  each  year,  though  more  than  once 
begging  to  be  excused  so  onerous  a  charge.  The 
difficulties  of  his  post  were  indeed  considerable. 
Poverty  and  famine  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  rule 
were  succeeded  by  the  usual  troubles  of  an  infant 
settlement.  Emigrants  of  an  inferior  character 
followed  the  first  pure-hearted  enthusiasts.  Factions 
and  conspiracies  were  from  time  to  time  discovered, 
and  could  only  be  dealt  with  by  severe  and  per- 
emptory measures.  Those  whose  projects  were 
thus  defeated  returned  in  some  cases  to  England, 
and  used  their  utmost  influence  to  prejudice  the 
colony.  Thomas  Weston,  whose  unhappy  attempt 
to  establish  a  settlement  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  in 
1622,  necessitated  the  interference  of  the  New  Ply- 
mouth authorities,  lost  no  opportunity  of  decrying 
the  Puritan  plantation.  Lyford  and  Oldham,  two 
persons  who  were  sent  over  in  1623  by  the  London 
capitalists,  with  a  view  to  advance  their  special 
interests,  as  well  as  to  introduce  the  forms  and 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  who  were 
ultimately  expelled  for  their  share  in  a  plot  and 
mutiny  against  the  existing  government,  were  ever 
afterwards  an  adverse  influence  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  colony.  The  Adventurers  in  London  thought 
more  of  themselves  than  of  their  fellows  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  had  staked  not 
only  fortune,  but  life  itself,  upon  the  issue.  Yet 
even  these  prudent  men  of  business  had  words  of 
sympathy  for  the  settlers.  "Let  it  not  be  grievous 
to  you,"  they  -wrote,  "  that  you  have  been  instru- 
ments to  break  the  ice  for  others  who  come  after 
with  less  difficulty :  the  honour  shall  be  yours  to 
the  world's  end.  We  bear  you  always  in  om' 
breasts,  and  our  hearty  afiection  is  towards  you  all, 
as  are  the  hearts  of  hundreds  more  which  never 
saw  your  faces,  who  doubtless  pray  for  your  safety 
as  their  own,  that  the  same  God  which  hath  so 
marvellously  preserved  you  from  seas,  foes,  and 
famine,  will  still  preserve  you  from  all  future 
dangers,  and  make  you  honourable  among  men,  and 
glorious  in  bliss  at  the  last  day."  Expressions  such 
as  these  would  have  been  more  gratifying  if  the 
same  sympathy  had  been  declared  in  action  as 
well  as  in  words.  The  Plymouth  colonists  always 
regarded  their  treatment  by  the  London  capitalists 
as  hard  and  exacting,  and  were  glad,  even  at  a 
sacrifice,  to  be  rid  of  so  irksome  a  partnership.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Adventurers  were,  from  motives 
of  policy,  though  perhaps  in  some  instances  not 
from  innate  conviction,  strongly  opposed  to  the 
settlement  retaining  its  Puritan  character.  The 
Episcopalian  Church  was  still  dominant  in  Eng- 
land j  it  had  the  support  of  the  King  and  of  the 


nobles ;  and  it  was  feared  that  if  New  Plymouth 
succeeded  in  establishing  an  independent  religious 
community,  it  would  draAv  down  upon  itself  some 
signal  check.  For  this  reason  the  Adventurers 
constantly  endeavoured  to  hinder  the  English  who 
had  been  left  behind  at  Leyden  from  joining  their 
comrades  in  America.  Robinson  was  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  English  Independents,  and  his 
presence  at  New  Plymouth  was  anticipated  by  the 
Court  of  St.  James's  with  dislike,  if  not  with  dread. 

From  all  uneasiness  as  regards  Robinson,  how- 
ever, the  English  Church  and  aristocracy  were  soon 
relieved.  That  admirable  minister  died  at  Leyden 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1625.  It  had  been  amongst 
the  dearest  wishes  of  his  heart  to  follow  his  old 
friends  to  their  new  home  beyond  the  waves,  and 
to  assist  in  propagating  the  religious  ideas  of  the 
new  Reformation  in  the  wilds  of  America.  But 
this  was  not  to  be,  and  his  ashes  now  lie  amongst 
those  of  alien  race.  In  later  years,  however — in 
1629  and  1630 — further  members  of  the  English 
colony  in  Holland  were  enabled  to  transport  them- 
selves to  New  Plymouth.  They  were  brought  over 
at  the  expense  of  their  friends  already  established 
there,  who  paid  for  their  outfit  and  conveyance 
.£550,  and  a  sum  not  much  less  for  their  maintenance 
until  they  could  suj)port  themselves.  The  outlay 
was  not  lost.  The  Leyden  immigi-ants  were  men 
of  high  character,  whose  views  were  in  harmony 
with  the  rulers  of  the  colony;  and  they  acted  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  mere  stragglei'S  and  fortune- 
seekers  who  had  arrived  from  time  to  time,  and 
who  were  frequently  at  issue  with  Bradford  and 
his  companions.  But  it  was  only  at  great  sacrifices 
that  the  older  colonists  were  able  to  meet  so  great 
an  expense.  Their  poverty  for  a  long  time  was 
extreme.  As  late  as  1626,  when  they  bought  up 
the  claims  of  the  Adventurers  for  .£1,800,  and  en- 
deavoured to  raise  money  in  the  commercial  circles 
of  London,  they  could  procure  no  more  than  £200, 
and  that  at  the  rate  of  thirty  per  cent. ;  so  low  was 
their  credit,  and  so  little  was  thought  of  their 
prospects.  When  the  support  of  the  Leyden  people 
was  thrown  on  their  hands,  they  were  obliged  to 
boiTow  at  forty  and  even  fifty  per  cent.  Bradford 
and  eight  others  gave  bonds  for  the  payment  of  the 
eighteen  hundred  pounds  in  annual  instalments  of 
two  hundred  ;  and,  to  enable  them  to  discharge  this 
obligation,  they  obtained  of  the  colonists  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  trade  of  the  plantation  for  six 
years.  The  London  claimants  were  not  finally  got 
rid  of  until  1641,  when,  having  received  twelve 
hundred  pounds,  they  gave  a  receipt  in  full. 

These  charges  could  not  have  been  borne,  had 
not  the  settlement  made  considerable  progress  in 
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material  prosperity.  In  1624,  fifty  English  ships 
Avere  on  the  coast,  engaged  in  fishing,  and  these 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  a  trade  with 
the  colonists.  Winslow  and  some  others,  in  the 
following  year,  made  a  voyage  up  the  Kennebec  in 
an  open  boat,  and  brought  back  with  them  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  beaver,  besides  other  furs,  which 
they  had  received  from  the  Massachusetts  Indians 
in  exchange  for  corn  of  their  own  growing.  In 
successive  years  the  emigrants  sent  to  England 
furs,  timber,  and  sassafras.  They  built  themselves 
shallops,  pinnaces,  and  lighters,  and  performed  voy- 
ages both  of  trade  and  discovery.  Their  fisheries 
were  established  at  various  points  on  the  coast; 
though,  owing  to  the  competition  of  others,  they 
became  after  awhile  less  profitable  than  at  first. 
Their  industry  showed  itself  in  many  ways.  When 
Isaac  de  Rasi^res,  agent  of  the  Dutch  Company 
which  had  possessions  at  Manhattan  (now  New 
York),  visited  Plymouth,  in  September,  1627,  to 
make  arrangements  for  mutual  commerce,  he 
observed  an  ingenious  dam  constructed  by  the 
English  in  a  small  river  at  the  south  side  of  the 
town.  Here  the  colonists  caught  multitudes  of 
herrings,  which  they  used  as  manure,  the  soil  being 
incapable,  without  that  assistance,  of  producing  the 
requisite  crops  of  maize.  The  same  observer  has 
left  a  curious  picture  of  the  appearance  of  the  town, 
and  of  the  manners  of  the  people,  seven  years  after 
the  formation  of  the  colony.  It  appears  that  New 
Plymouth  then  consisted  of  two  sti-eets  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
houses  were  constructed  of  hewn  planks,  and  were 
enclosed  in  gardens,  and  protected  by  stockades 
against  any  sudden  attack.  At  the  ends  of  the  two 
streets  there  were  wooden  gates.  In  the  centre  of 
the  cross  street  stood  the  Governor's  house,  before 
which  was  a  square  enclosure  planted  with  four 
guns,  so  disposed  as  to  flank  the  streets.  On  the  hill 
above  was  a  species  of  fort,  from  the  flat  timber 
roof  of  which  six  cannons  commanded  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  lower  part  of  this  buikUng  was 
used  as  a  church,  and  the  manners  of  the  wor- 
shippers were  as  martial  as  the  structure  in  which 
they  met.  They  assembled  by  beat  of  drum,  each 
man  in  his  cloak,  and  with  his  musket  or  fii'elock, 
and  took  up  their  station  in  front  of  the  captain's 
door.  Thence  they  marched  to  the  church  in  mili- 
tary order,  three  abreast,  but  without  beat  of  drum. 
Behind  came  the  Governor,  in  a  long  robe ;  to  his 
right  was  the  preacher,  also  robed,  and  to  his  left 
the  captain,  with  his  side  arms,  and  a  small  cane 
in  his  hand.  In  the  church  itself,  each  man  set  his 
weapons  down  beside  him.  "Thus,"  says  de  Pa- 
si^res,  "  they  are  constantly  on  their  guard,  night 


and  day."*  They  were  on  their  guard  also  against 
other  dangers  besides  the  assaults  of  Indians,  or 
the  menace  of  foreign  foes.  They  had  made  strin- 
gent laws  for  the  repression  of  immorality.  Even 
the  native  tribes  who  lived  in  association  with  them 
felt  the  force  of  these  laws ;  and  nothing  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  English  settlers  more  than  to 
hear  from  the  savages  that  the  neighboui-ing  Dutch 
disregarded  decency,  and  were  allowed  to  go  un- 
punished. Indians  brought  into  contact  with  the 
Puritans  were,  on  the  testimony  of  this  Dutchman, 
better  conducted  than  those  with  whom  his  own 
countrymen  had  to  deal,  because  the  English  gave 
them  the  example  of  better  ordinances  and  of  a 
better  life. 

Yet  the  Puritanism  of  Plymouth  was  never  so 
extreme  as  that  of  Massachusetts;  at  any  rate,  it  was 
less  infected  with  the  venom  of  persecution.  This 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  larger  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  of  its  religious  sects,  which  the  emi- 
gi'ants  had  acquired  at  Leyden  ;  perhaps  also  to  the 
influence  of  the  kindly-natured  and  liberal-minded 
Robinson.  It  was  a  sorrow  to  Robinson  that  the 
colonists  had  been  compelled  to  kill  any  Indians 
while  as  yet  they  had  converted  none.  He  was 
not  likely,  therefore,  to  breathe  into  his  followers 
a  sentiment  of  bitter  religious  animosity ;  and 
in  fact  he  had  cautioned  the  Pilgrims,  before  they 
left  Delft-Haven,  to  beware  of  narrowness  and 
sectarian  jealousy.  Accordingly,  though  the  spirit 
of  persecution  is  not  entirely  absent  from  their 
annals,  it  is  not  so  frequently  displayed,  nor  cha- 
racterised by  such  a  deadly  rancour,  as  in  the 
neighbouring  colony  to  the  north.  The  settlers  of 
Plymouth  were  less  disposed  to  proselytism  than 
their  brethren.  They  were  content  to  cultivate 
their  ground,  to  traffic  in  such  commodities  as  they 
had,  and  to  enjoy  in  quiet  the  spiritual  freedom 
which  was  denied  them  in  their  native  land. 

Their  life  was  not  without  that  charm,  made  up 
of  wildness  and  of  danger,  which  belongs  to  aU  new 
conditions  and  all  untried  experiments.  The 
virgin  forest  came  up  almost  to  their  doors ;  cer- 
tainly to  the  borders  of  their  fields  and  garden- 
plots.  Its  murmurs  were  for  ever  in  theii'  ears; 
the  precise  nature  of  its  dangers  was  for  some 
time  a  mystery.  Two  men  lost  in  the  woods,  in 
January,  1621,  thought  they  heard  during  the  night 
the  roaring  of  lions.  Several  of  the  early  explorers 
firmly  believed  that  there  were  lions  in  those  parts ; 
though  it  is  obvious  that  no  such  animal  could 
exist  in  so  cold  a  country  as  New  England.     An 

*  Letter  from  de  Rasiferes,  translated  by  Mr.  Brodhead  from 
the  archives  of  the  Hague,  and  pubUshed  in  the  second  series 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Collections. 
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old  writer  remarks  that  the  roarings  frequently 
heard  in  the  forests  by  those  who  had  gone  astray 
mnsfc  have  been  caused  by  either  lions  or  devils ; 
"  there  being  no  other  creatures  which  use  to  roar, 
saving  bears,  which  have  not  such  a  terrible  kind 
of  roaring."  Many  of  the  settlers,  doubtless,  were 
quite  as  well  disposed  to  believe  that  the  cries 
proceeded  from  devils  as  from  lions.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  that  on  winter  nights,  as  these 
strange  bowlings  came  out  of  the  blackness  and 
solitude  of  the  woody  distance,  even  brave  men 
drew  closer  to  then-  fires,  and  were  thankful  for 
the  protection  of  the  rude  timber  house  which 
preserved  a  little  centre  of  warmth,  light,  and 
civilised  society,  in  the  midst  of  savage  nature  and 
Satanic  power.  Men  in  those  days  heard  much  of 
the  unhallowed  meetings  of  witches  and  demons  in 
lonely  places  between  dusk  and  dawn  ;  and  if  ever 
such  stories  were  to  be  believed,  it  was  there,  on 
the  bordei-s  of  a  vast  empire  of  heathenism,  lying 
under  the  shadow  and  mystery  of  unsubdued 
creation.  But,  though  there  were  no  lions,  no 
witches,  and  no  devils,  there  were  perils  of  other 
kinds.  Wolves  were  numerous,  and  stragglers 
were  sometimes  obliged  to  defend  themselves 
against  their  attacks.  Prowling  Indians,  stealing 
out  of  the  woods  or  between  the  trees  with  the 
noiseless  step  peculiar  to  their  race,  would  cause 
sudden  alarms,  and  hasty  preparations  for  defence. 
The  elements  were  unfriendly,  and  put  the  settlei-s 
to  the  utmost  trials  of  cold  and  tempest.  The 
necessaries  of  life  were  hard  to  get;  trade  was  scanty 
and  precarious ;  and  men  who  had  other  and  anta- 
gonistic designs  to  promote,  secretly  plotted  the 
overthrow  of  the  infant  commonwealth. 

Not  the  least  of  these  dangers  were  those  which 
were  constantly  being  incubated  in  the  old  country. 
The  Council  for  New  England,  or  former  Plymouth 
Company,  determined,  in  October,  1622,  that  an 
order  should  be  solicited  from  the  Lords  of  his 
Majesty's  Council  for  bringing  back  such  as  had, 
in  contempt  of  atithority,  settled  in  New  England  ; 
and  it  was  afterwards  proposed  that  the  King 
should  issue  a  proclamation  prohibiting  all  persons 
from  resorting  to  that  part  of  America  without 
sanction.  In  January,  1623,  it  was  propounded 
in  the  New  England  Council  that  a  settlement 
should  be  made  in  their  possessions  by  three  classes 
of  men — ^gentlemen,  handicraftsmen,  and  husband- 
men.* The  object  of  all  these  suggestions  was 
to  create  a  state  of  things  hostile  to  the  Puritan 
settlement  at  Plymouth ;  and  the  various  colonisa- 
tions by  Gorges  and  his  friends  in  the  northern 

*  JoTimal  of  the  Council  for  New  England  in  the  State 
Paper  OfiBce,  London. 


parts  of  New  England  were  animated  by  the 
hope  of  setting  up  aristocratical  and  Church  of 
England  provinces  in  opposition  to  the  scarcely- 
disguised  Republicanism  and  openly-avowed  Non- 
conformity of  the  emigrants  from  Leyden.  The 
Council  for  New  England  had  in  1622  divided  their 
teriitory  among  individual  members  of  the  cor- 
poration; and  in  this  way  twenty  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  shared  amongst  themselves  the  country 
along  the  coast  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  Narra- 
gansett  Bay — including  the  very  lands  on  which 
the  Puritans  had  established  themselves.  Con- 
sidering that  the  Council  had  already  granted  a 
patent  to  the  capitalists  by  whom  those  settlers  had 
been  sent  out,  and  had  recognised  the  colony  itself, 
this  appropriation  was  not  honest ;  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  oust  the  persons  in  possession.  The 
vicinity  of  Cape  Anne  was  assigned  to  Edmund, 
Lord  Sheffield,  afterwards  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  an 
adherent  of  the  Parliament  during  the  civil  wars ; 
but  it  was  not  long  ere  he  parted  with  his  property. 
Winslow,  during  one  of  his  visits  to  England  on  the 
business  of  New  Plymouth,  purchased  the  land  of 
him,  at  the  beginning  of  1624,  for  the  colony  which 
he  represented ;  and  when  the  Massachusetts  jilanta- 
tion  was  beginning,  a  portion  of  the  ground  was 
granted  by  the  New  Plymouth  Government  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  White  and  his  associates.  In  spite  of  all 
difficulties  and  obstacles.  New  England  was  to 
receive,  with  but  slight  exceptions,  the  impress  and 
the  colour  of  Puritanical  ideas. 

Every  year,  the  colony  founded  by  the  Pilgi-im 
Fathers  advanced  in  prosperity,  not^vithstanding 
that  Isaac  Allerton,  a  son-in-law  of  Brewster,  charged 
with  the  management  of  the  settlers'  business  affairs 
in  England,  entered  without  due  authorisation  into 
transactions  which  in  two  years  raised  the  colonial 
debt  from  four  hundred  to  four  thousand  pounds. 
He  was  discharged  from  the  agency  of  the  plantation 
in  1630  ;  but  by  that  time  the  fortunes  of  the  little 
commonwealth  were  secure.  The  formation  of  the 
Massachixsetts  colony  was  a  help  to  the  older  com- 
munity, for  it  furnished  them  with  customers  for 
their  corn  and  cattle,  which  in  consequence  rose  to 
a  great  price,  so  that,  as  Bradford  relates,  many 
were  much  enriched,  and  the  comforts  of  life  became 
attainable  where  men,  a  few  years  before,  had  been 
thankful  if  they  could  get  the  barest  necessaries. 
Winslow,  on  his  return  from  England  in  1624,  had 
brought  with  him  three  heifers  and  one  bull,  the 
first  cattle  imported  into  New  England.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Plymouth  were  so  numerous 
in  1632  that  several  of  them  went  in  search  of  other 
quartei-s.  A  town  named  Duxbury  was  established 
on  the  north  side  of  the  harboui";  «aid  pastures  weye 
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assigned  at  Marshfield  to  such  as  engaged  to  keep 
tliem  by  servants,  so  as  not  themselves  to  remove 
from  the  original  settlement.  Bi-adford  regarded 
this  dispersion  with  uneasiness,  fearing  that  it  would 
be  the  ruin  of  New  England,  or  at  least  of  the 
churches  there.  Plymouth  was  indeed  so  reduced 
in  population  that  it  was  left  almost  desolate.  In 
1633,  the  few  remaining  inhabitants  were  still 
further  diminished  by  an  infectious  fever ;  and  in 
1651  Bradford  spoke  of  the  local  church  as  an 
ancient  mother,  grown  old,  and  forsaken  of  her 
children.  Among  the  other  troubles  of  the  colony 
were  collisions  resulting  from  the  uncertain  cha- 
racter of  the  boundaries  assigned,  and  from  the 
claims  of  rival  settlers.  Thus,  the  Plymouth  people 
were  at  issue  with  the  French  on  the  Penobscot,  with 
the  Dutch  on  the  Connecticut,  and  with  certain 
English  traders  on  the  Kennebec  ;  and,  on  some  of 
these  occasions,  affrays  took  place,  with  loss  of  life. 
Bradford  continued  in  office  as  Governor  uninter- 
ruptedly until  1632,  when,  at  his  earnest  request,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  inferior  position  of  Assistant, 
while  "VYinslow,  who  had  been  one  of  the  Assistants, 
was  advanced  to  the  Chief  Magistracy.  At  sub- 
sequent periods,  however,  Bradford  was  again  Go- 
A^ernor;  and  he  held  the  post  continuously  from 
1639  to  1643,  and  from  1645  to  1657,  when  he 
died,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
one  of  the  principal  founders  of  Plymouth  colony, 
and  is  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  respect  by 
New  Englanders  to  the  present  day.  The  little 
village  of  Austerfield,  near  Bawtry,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  enjoys  the  honour  of  his  birth, 
which  took  place  in  1588.  Mr.  Palfrey,  the  recent 
historian  of  New  England,  who  visited  this  primi- 
tive hamlet  in  1856,  describes  it  as  consisting  at 
that  date  of  about  thirty  brick  houses,  roofed  with 
tiles,  at  least  two  of  which  dwellings  looked  as  if 
they  might  have  been  standing  in  Bradford's  time. 
The  church,  which  will  contain  no  more  than  a 
hu.ndred  and  fifty  persons,  is  in  some  parts  as  old  as 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  until  1835  had  no  other 
than  an  earthen  floor.  When  Bradford  was  a  boy, 
a  congregation  of  Puritans  used  to  meet  at  the 
village  of  ScrooTay,  in  Nottinghamshire ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  future  Governor  of  New  Plymouth, 
whose  attention  was  attracted  to  religious  subjects 
very  early  in  life,  joined  this  congregation,  and  in 
that  way  made  the  acquaintance  of  Brewster,  with 
whom  he  was  afterwards  to  be  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated. He  was  an  orphan,  of  feeble  constitution, 
with  but  slight  opportunities  of  education ;  yet  by 
his  own  diligence  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Dutch.  The 
first-named  was  his  principal  study,  because,  as  he 


said  (according  to  the  report  of  Mather),  "  he  would 
see  with  his  own  eyes  the  ancient  oracles  of  God  ia 
their  native  beauty."  His  writings  consist  of  "  A 
History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,"  the  manuscript  of 
which,  after  being  lost  for  nearly  ninety  years,  was 
discovered  in  1855  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  library 
at  Fulham  ;  a  descriptive  and  historical  account  of 
NeAV  England  in  verse,  the  poetical  merit  of  which 
cannot  be  ranked  high ;  and  some  controversial 
ti-eatises.  But  his  chief  works  were  works  of  action. 
He  was  one  of  the  English  exiles  in  Holland,  where 
he  followed  some  industrial  occupation;  and  he 
sailed  in  the  Mayflower  for  the  western  world.  In 
every  relation  of  life  he  showed  himself  one  of  God's 
gentlemen  —  a  man  of  truth,  honour,  courtesy, 
firmness,  gentleness,  and  simplicity.  His  mei-its  as 
a  Governor  have  already  appeared  in  the  course  of 
this  narrative ;  and  it  is  sufiicient  to  add  that  New 
Plymouth  was  indebted  to  no  man  more  th^in  to 
him.  Of  his  personal  life  a  curious  incident  is  re- 
corded. While  the  Mayflower  was  lying  off  Cape 
Cod,  previous  to  disembarking  the  main  body  of 
the  emigx'ants,  his  wife  fell  overboard  and  was 
drowned,  while  he  himself  was  away  on  one  of  the 
exploring  expeditions.  His  second  wife,  a  widow, 
is  said  to  have  been  his  first  love ;  and,  a  corre- 
spondence between  them  having  been  renewed,  the 
lady  went  out  from  England,  and  married  Bradford 
at  New  Plymouth.  Such  lights  of  tenderness  and 
romance  fall  into  lives  the  most  sedate,  when  they 
are  true,  not  only  to  abstract  standards  of  right, 
but  to  the  warmth  and  constancy  of  affection. 
Bradford  left  four  childi-en  (one  by  his  fii'st  wife,  and 
three  by  his  second),  several  of  whose  descendants 
are  still  found  in  the  United  States.  A  marble 
monument  was  erected  in  1825  on  the  burial  hill  at 
Plymouth,  over  the  grave  of  tliis  excellent  man,  and 
of  his  son  William,  at  one  time  Deputy-Governor  of 
the  colony. 

After  Brewster  and  Bradford,  the  most  important 
man  among  the  early  Plymouth  settlers  was 
Edward  Winslow,  who  had  attained  a  very  high 
reputation  in  New  England  generally  when,  in 
1634,  he  was  for  the  third  time  sent  to  the  mother 
country,  as  the  agent  not  merely  of  Plymouth, 
but  of  Massachusetts  as  well.  One  of  his  first  acts 
on  arriving  in  London  was  to  present  a  petition  to 
the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Plantations, 
in  which  he  set  forth  the  encroachments  of  the 
French  and  Dutch,  and  prayed,  on  behalf  of  the 
New  England  colonies,  that  the  Commissioners 
wovild  either  procure  their  peace  with  those  foreign 
settlers,  or  give  special  wai-rant  to  the  English  to 
defend  themselves  against  all  enemies.  Winthrop 
afterwards   expressed    himself   greatly   dissatisfied 
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with  this  request,  and  in  his  Journal  censured  the 
proceeding  as  undertaken  by  ill  advice,  as  such 
precedents  might  endanger  their  liberty  by  con- 
ceding that  nothing  could  be  done  but  by  com- 
mission out  of  England.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  if  the  Massachusetts  policy  of  almost 
complete  independence  and  scarcely- veiled  defiance 
were  any  the  wiser.  Perhaps,  under  the  difficult 
circumstances  then  existing,  no  course  would  have 
been  entirely  free  from  objection.  Certainly 
Winslow  was  not  successful.  Some  members  of 
the  board  received  his  proposals  favourably;  but 
the  supporters  of  Gorges  and  Mason,  who  desired 
to  establish  a  general  government  for  New  England, 
having  its  origin  in  the  King's  own  appointment, 
violently  opposed  the  suggested  authorisation. 
Archbishop  Laud,  the  President  of  the  Commission, 
put  a  stop  to  Winslow's  suit  by  questioning  the 
colonial  representative  on  various  matters  touching 
his  personal  conduct  in  America.  He  was  charged 
with  having,  though  a  mere  layman,  taught  pub- 
licly in  the  church,  and  officiated  in  the  celebration 
of  marriages.  To  the  first  of  these  accusations 
Winslow  replied  that  sometimes,  when  the  church 
was  destitute  of  a  minister,  he  had  exercised  his 
gift  for  the  instniction  of  his  brethren.  As  regards 
the  second,  he  said  that  he  regarded  marriage  as 
nothing  more  than  a  civil  contract,  and  that  at 
such  ceremonies  he  had  officiated  simply  as  a 
magistrate  ;  that  the  people  of  Plymouth,  having 
for  a  long  time  been  without  a  minister,  were  com- 
pelled by  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  the  secular 
power  on  these  occasions ;  but  that  this  was  no 
novelty  to  them,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
it  in  Holland,  where  he  himself  had  been  married 
by  a  Dutch  magistrate  in  the  Stadt-House.  The 
furious  Archbishop  hereupon  pronounced  Winslow 
guilty  of  separation  from  the  Church  of  England, 
and  persuaded  the  other  Commissioners  to  commit 
him  to  the  Fleet  Prison,  where  he  was  detained  four 
months.  The  agent  for  New  England  returned 
to  his  adopted  home  without  having  effected  any 
good. 

Succeeding  years  were  signalised  by  legal  and 
political  reforms  in  the  Plymouth  colony.  The 
laws  were  codified  and  reformed  in  1636,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  form  of  government  was  revised 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  confer  on  the  body  of 
freemen  the  chief  share  both  of  legislation  and 
administration.  The  colony  of  Plymouth  did  not 
assume  towards  the  mother  country  that  position 
of  disloyalty  which  from  the  very  first  marked  the 
policy  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  former  plantation, 
the  oaths  to  be  taken .  by  freemen,  residents,  and 
officials,   included    a    recognition    of    the    Royal 


authority,  and  the  com-ts  were  ordered  to  be  held 
in  the  King's  name.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  colonists  asserted,  by  a  rule  passed  in 

1637,  their  right  to  exclude  from  the  jurisdiction 
any  one  of  whom  they  disapproved.  Masters  of 
vessels  bringing  passengers  into  the  plantation 
without  leave  were  obliged  to  keep  them  while 
they  stayed,  and  ultimately  to  re-carry  them  and 
their  goods  to  the  place  whence  they  came.     In 

1638,  a  species  of  representative  body  was  formed, 
to  share  with  the  Governor  and  Assistants  the  task 
of  ruling  the  settlement ;  and  tax-paying  mastery 
of  families,  though  not  freemen  (that  is  to  say, 
persons  invested  with  special .  privileges),  were  per- 
mitted to  have  a  vote  in  the  election  of  these 
deputies.  Laws,  however,  might  stUl  be  enacted 
or  repealed  by  the  whole  body  of  freemen  convened 
in  their  Courts  of  Election.*  Thus,  the  govern- 
ment rested  on  a  popular  basis  in  the  main,  though 
a  privileged  order  was  not  unknown. 

The  I'elations  of  the  Plymouth  colonists  with  the 
natives  were,  on  the  whole,  more  friendly  than  we 
have  seen  in  other  quarters.    It  is  true  that  troubles 
in  this  direction  were  not  wholly  wanting.    Weston's 
attempt  to  form  a  plantation  in  Massachusetts  Bay 
had   been   one   cause   of    a  collision  between  the 
settlers  of  1620  and  the  Indians.     The  former  were 
at  times  threatened  by  some  of  the  minor  tribes  of 
the  vicinity,  and,  in  1621,   Standish,  with  about 
twelve  men,  was  compelled  to  strike  terror,  by  a  vig- 
orous movement,  into  certain  enemies  of  Massasoit, 
an  ally  of  the  English.      Standish  was  the  military 
commander  of  the  colony,  and  on  several  occasions 
dealt  with  the  savages  after  the  dashing  and  peremp- 
tory style  of  Captain  Smith  in  Virginia,  for  he  was 
a  man  of  great  courage,  of  fiery  temper,  and  of  re- 
markable promptitude.     But  Massasoit  was  always 
faithful  in  his  friendship  ;  and  between  his  people 
and  the  colonists  many  kindly  offices  were  inter- 
changed.    That  powerful  chieftain  visited  the  settle- 
ment  in    March,    1621,    and,    after    some    formal 
interviews,  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  Chapter  XL    In  the  following 
summer,  Winslow  visited  Massasoit  at  his  woodland 
court.     Accompanied  by  Stephen  Hopkins,  and  by 
an  Indian  named  Squanto,  who  had  been  kidnappe'f 
in  former  years  by  one  Captain  Hunt,  and,  hav, 
ing    thus   learned    English,   acted   as    interpreter, 
Winslow  made  his  way  across  solitary  and  deserted 
lands,   swept  bare  by  the  recent  pestilence;  now 
resting  at  an  Indian  village,  now  sleeping  in  the 
open  fields;  sometimes  wading  across  streams,  at 
others  toiling  through  weeds  which  grew  above  Ma 

*  Palfrey,  Vol.  I.,  cliap.  13. 
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head,  and  again  passing  by  forests  of  umbrageous 
trees.  Except  in  one  place,  wliei^e  a  momentary  alarm 
as  to  their  intentions  led  to  a  feeble  show  of  defiance, 
the  natives  manifested  the  utmost  kindness  to  their 
white  visitors,  together  with  a  touching  reliance  on 
their  good  intentions  and  superior  knowledge. 
Winslow  and  his  companions  were  treated  with  all 
the  hospitality  of  which  the  poor  savages  were 
capable  ;  though  the  fare  was  so  poor  that  the  two 
Englishmen  were  almost  starved  by  the  time  they 
got  home  again.  Speeches,  conversation,  and  trials 
of  skill  at  shooting,  beguiled  the  time ;  and  when 
Massasoit  was  invested  in  a  coat  of  red  cotton, 
laced,  and  a  copper  chain  (the  latter  to  be  used  as  a 
credential  by  any  messenger  who  might  in  future  be 
sent  to  the  colony),  the  flattered  chieftain  felt  proud 
and  happy  in  the  extreme. 

In  1623,  when  Massasoit  was  dangerously  ill, 
Winslow  paid  him  another  visit ;  "it  being," 
according  to  an  old  account,  "  a  commendable 
manner  of  the  Indians,  when  any,  especially  of 
note,  are  sick,  for  all  that  profess  friendship 
to  them  to  visit  them  in  their  extremity."  * 
On  his  way,  Winslow  was  informed  that  Massasoit 
was  already  dead :  upon  which,  the  Indian 
guide,  Hobbamock,  exclaimed  that  his  equal 
would  never  again  be  seen  ;  that  he  was  no  liar,  nor 
bloody  and  cruel,  like  other  Indians ;  that  in  anger 
he  was  soon  pacified;  that  he  was  easy  to  be  re- 


conciled towards  such-  as  had  offended  him ;  that 
he  was  so  ruled  by  reason  that  he  did  not  scorn 
the  advice  of  meaner  men ;  and  that  he  governed 
his  people  better  with  few  strokes  than  others  did 
with  many.  It  afterwards  turned  out  that  Mas- 
sasoit was  still  living,  though  his  illness  would 
very  probably  liave  resulted  in  death,  but  for  the 
kindness,  care,  and  medical  skill  of  Winslow.  On 
his  recovery,  he  said,  "Now  I  see  that  the  Eng- 
lish are  my  friends,  and  love  me ;  and  while  I  live 
I  will  never  forget  the  kindness  they  have  shown 
me."  To  this  promise  he  faithfully  adhered  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  which  did  not  terminate  till  1660  ; 
and  it  was  he  who,  immediately  after  his  sickness, 
gave  Winslow  intelligence  of  the  Indian  plot  against 
Weston's  company.  The  red  men  were  sometimes 
treacherous  —  sometimes  simply  bewildered  and 
frightened ;  but  they  often  exhibited  a  degree  of 
generosity  and  faithfulness  which  induces  a  fear 
that  their  harsh  treatment  by  the  settlers  had  less 
justification  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Theii*  re- 
ception of  the  missionaries  who  from  time  to  time 
undertook  to  convert  them — attempts  of  which  we 
shall  presently  have  to  speak  at  large — showed 
that  they  were  at  least  ready  to  listen  to  the 
message  of  their  conquerors.  As  he  advanced, 
Bible  in  hand,  the  preacher  was  generally  treated 
with  respect;  sometimes  was  rewai'ded  with 
submission. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Agitation  against  the  Governments  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts — William  Vassall — Demand  for  Complete  Religious  Tolera- 
tion— Petition  to  the  English  Parliament  threatened — Presbyterians  and  Independents — Distinctions  in  thek  Methods  of 
Church  Discipline — Tyranny  of  the  Presbyterians  in  England  under  the  Long  Parliament — Supremacy  of  the  Independents 
in  New  England— Determination  to  call  a  Synod — The  Synod  of  1646 — Punishment  of  Presbyterian  Agitators — "Winslow 
again  in  England — His  Defence  of  the  New  England  Governments — Distrust  of  Democracy  in  Massachusetts — Speech 
of  Winthrop  on  the  Subject— Instructions  to  Winslow  as  to  his  Conduct  before  the  Parliamentary  Commission  on  the 
Plantations — Remonstrance  of  the  Massachusetts  Government  to  the  Commissioners — Decision  of  the  Disijuted  Points — 
The  Synod  of  1648 — Platform  of  Church  Discipline  then  established— Roger  Williams  and  the  Narragansett  Plantations 
—Dissensions  and  General  Progress. 


However  determined  the  ruling  class  in  New 
England  might  be  not  to  admit  the  authority  of  the 
mother  country  in  the  administration  of  colonial 
affairs,  several  of  the  commonalty  looked  to  the 
interposition  of  the  Home  Government  as  a  resource 
against  tyrannies  little  less  than  those  from  which 
they  had  fled  during  the  early  years  of  the  reign 
of  Chai'les  I.  These  men  were  not  long  before 
they  found  a  voice.  In  October,  1645,  William 
Vassall,  brother  of  Samuel  "Vassall,  commenced  a 
movement  which  gave  considerable  trouble  to  the 

*  Narrativre,  perhaps  by  Winslow  himself,  in  Mourt's  Journal 
(1622). 


persons  against  whom  it  was  directed.  William 
Vassall  had  been  one  of  the  original  Assistants 
named  in  the  charter  of  the  Massachxxsetts"  Comjiany; 
but,  after  returning  for  awhile  to  England,  he  again 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  found  a  home  at  Scituate, 
in  the  Plymouth  colony.  His  brother  Samuel,  who 
had  also  been  one  of  the  Massachusetts  Assistants, 
likewise  returned  to  England,  and  at  the  date  in 
question  was  a  member  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission for  the  Government  of  the  Plantations. 
Counting,  perhaps,  on  the  help  of  Samuel,  William 
Vassall  proposed  to  certain  malcontents  in  Plymouth 
to  petition  the  General  Court  that  the  distinctions 
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maintained  both  in  civil  and  church  estate  might 
be  d©ne  away  with,  and  that  the  people  might  be 
governed  wholly  by  the  laws  of  England.      It  was 
demanded  that  "  a  full  and  free  tolerance  of  religion 
to  all  men,  without  exception  against  Turk,  Jew, 
Papist,  Arian,    Socinian,  Familist,   or  any  other," 
be  established ;  and  it  was  declared  that,  if  this 
petition  failed,  the  English  Parliament  should  be 
appealed   to.      Winslow,    who   relates   these    facts 
in  a  letter  to  Winthrop,  says  that  the  "  carrion " 
of  universal    toleration  ^was   relished   by  the   ma- 
jority of  the    Court;  yet  nothing  was  done,   and 
the  agitation  then  passed  into  Massachusetts.     The 
petitioners  stated,  in  a  remonstrance  which  they 
addressed  to  the  General  Court  of  that  colony,  in 
May,    1646,    that   many    thousands   in   the    New 
England  plantations  were  debarred  from  all  public 
employments,  and  even  denied  the  right  of  voting 
for  civil  and  military  officers ;  and  that  numerous 
members  of  the   Church  of  England,   who  agreed 
with  the  latest  religious  reformation  in  England  and 
Scotland,   were   prohibited   the  Lord's    Supper  on 
account  of  doctrinal  differences,  but  were  neverthe- 
less compelled  under  a  severe  fine  to  appear  every 
Sunday  at  the  congregation,  and  in  some  places  were 
forced  to  maintain  the  very  ministers  who  would  not 
admit  them  to  their  flocks.     From  these  grievances 
they   ci-aved   relief,  ab   the  same  time  intimating 
a  determination  to  cai'ry  their  complaints  to  the 
Parliament  at  London,  if  satisfaction  were  denied 
them  in  the  colonies.     The  persons  interested  in  this 
movement  were  Presbyterians,   and  their  hope  of 
success  in  England  lay  in  the  ascendency  of  the 
Presbyterian  body  in  the  old  country.     The  leadei-s 
of  Massachusetts  were  Independents,  or,  as  they 
called     themselves,    Congregationalists ;     so    that 
the  action  of  Yassall's  friends  threatened  a  conten- 
tion on  religious  grounds — those  grounds  on  which 
most  of  the  New  England  feuds  were  fought  out. 
To  understand  the  full  force  of  the  distinction  thus 
indicated,  it  will  be  advisable  to  examine  in  brief 
the   characteristic  views   of  these   two   bodies   of 
extreme  Protestant  reformers. 

The  root  of  both  sects,  as  regards  theology,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  teachings  of  Calvin ;  yet,  in  respect 
of  church  discipline,  the  true  Calvinists  are  the 
Presbyterians.  In  the  system  of  the  gi-eat  French- 
man who  settled  at  Geneva,  each  separate  church 
or  congregation  is  governed  by  its  own  Presbyters  or 
Elders,  who  are  either  teachers  (that  is,  ministers) 
or  lay  rulers,  and  who  are  all  of  equal  rank  and 
luthority.  But  these  separate  bodies,  taken  to- 
gether, form  a  National  Church,  which  in  its 
corporate  capacity  has  supreme  authority  over  the 
individual  or  local  churches.     The  general  arovern- 


ment  is  vested  in  a  Consistory,  composed  of  laymen 
and  ecclesiastics   (but  chiefly  of  the  former),  who 
are  elected  from  year  to  year.    The  office  of  Bishop, 
together  with   all   hierarchical  distinctions,   is  ex- 
cluded  from    this    system,    the    chief    features    of 
which  are  democratical.     The  principles  of  Calvin's 
method   were    introduced   into    Scotland  by  John 
Knox  and  Andrew  Melville,  but  with  some  modi- 
fications, rendered  necessary  by  the  larger  sphere 
to    which  the  system   was  to  be  adapted.     Those 
great   reformers    established    a    mode    of    church 
government  consisting  of  the  Kirk  Session,  elected 
by  the  single  parish  or  congregation;  the  Presbytery, 
formed  of  all  the  ministers  of  a  certain  district,  and 
one  nding  Elder  from  each  parish  ;  the  Provincial 
Synod,  composed  of  all  the  Presbyteries  within  a 
given  province;    and  the  General  Assembly,  em- 
bodying, as  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  the  whole 
nation.     In  all  these  councils,  lay  members  sit  side 
by  side  with  ministers.     During  the  civil  war,  a 
similar  regimen  was  established  in  England  by  the 
Long  Parliament,  acting  in  obedience  to  the  cele- 
brated Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,   which 
fii*st  met  in  July,  1643,  and  sat  until  the  autumn 
of   1647.      But   the   Presbyterians   were   now   to 
encounter  considerable  opposition  from  the  growing 
strength    of    the    Independents.       The   distinctive 
tenet    of  that   body   was   that   every  church — by 
which   they  understood  every  properly  organised 
congregation  of  people  for  the  purposes  of  religious 
worship — has  a  complete  and  independent  existence 
of  its  own,  which  should  be  as  free  from  control  by 
any  Presbytery  or  General  Assembly  as  from  the 
dictation   of  Bishops   or   the   interference   of  the 
State.     The  only  thing  in  the  nature  of  corporate 
jurisdiction  which  they  allowed  was  in  the  case  of 
any  church  giving  offence,  when,  if  it  refused  to 
hearken  to  the  monition  of  neighbouring  churches, 
the  latter  were  empowered,  after  a  meeting  of  their 
representatives  to  discuss  the  question,  to  withdraw 
from  such  church  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and 
to  hold  the  offender  no  longer  in  the  communion 
of  saints.     A  Synod  of  this  nature  (the  earliest  in 
the  history  of  New  England)  was  held  in  1637,  A\dth 
reference  to  the  Hutchinsonian  heresy.     The  Inde- 
pendent view  of  church  government  was  first  put 
forth,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Robert 
Brown,   to  whom   allusion  has  been   made  in  an 
earlier  Chapter ;  and  it  gathered  force  in  the  reigns 
of  James  I.  and  his  son. 

The  Presbyterian  system,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Independents,  had  a  dangerous  tendency  to  aUy 
itself  with  the  secular  arm,  and  from  this  they 
feared  as  much  violence  to  the  individual  conscience 
as  from  sovereigns  and  prelates.     The  leaders  of 
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the  Presbyterians  had  ah-eady  evinced  a  disposition 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  King  ;  and,  some  years 
later,  it  was  owing  partly  to  their  instrumentality 
that  Charles  II.  was  placed  upon  the  throne. 
Nothing  in  the  Presbyterian  system  is  necessarily 
incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a  Church  Establish- 
ment, supported  and  enforced  by  law.  Such  an 
Establishment  has  existed  in  Scotland ;  such  an 
Establishment  was  imposed  by  the  Long  Parlia- 


than  to  him  is  due  the  triumph  of  Independency 
under  the  Protector.  In  his  irregular  Sonnet  "  On 
the  New  Forcers  of  Conscience  under  the  Long 
Parliament,"  the  composition  of  which  is  i*eferred 
to  the  year  1646  or  1647,  he  accuses  the  dominant 
theologians  of  the  day  of  envying  rather  than 
abhorring  the  sin  of  those  who  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  had  practised  pluralism ;  of  adjuring  the 
ci\'il  sword  to  force  the  consciences  which  Christ 


EDWARD   WINSLOW. 


ment  upon  England.  Against  this  arrangement, 
the  English  Independents  always  directed  the 
utmost  strength  of  their  party  organisation.  They 
had  some  men  of  the  very  highest  mark  among 
their  ranks.  Not  to  speak  of  professed  theologians, 
they  could  reckon  on  the  countenance  of  OliA^er 
Cromwell,  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  Younger,  Lord 
Saye  and  Sele,  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  Oliver  St.  John, 
Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  Selden,  and  Milton.  The 
great  poet  of  the  Commonwealth  was  one  of  the 
most  efficient  champions  of  their  cause.  Both  in 
prose  and  verse  he  held  up  the  Presbyterians  to 
the  detestation  of  Englishmen ;  and  to  none  more 


had  set  free ;  and  of  stigmatising  as  heretics  men 
whose  life,  learning,  and  faith  would  have  placed 
them  high  in  the  estimation  of  Pavd. 

"  New  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large," 

is  his  scornful  conclusion.  In  his  Sonnet  to  Crom- 
well, belonging  to  the  year  1652,  he  implores  that 
great  soldier  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  grasp 
of  hireling  wolves,  who  had  no  other  gospel  than 
their  maw.  And  in  his  "  Areopagitica  "  (1644)  he 
exposes  the  inconsistency  of  the  Presbyterians, 
who,  as  long  as  the  Bishops  were  to  be  baited  down, 
were  in  favour  of  a  free  press,  but  who,  now  that 
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power  liad  passed  into  their  own  liands,  resolved  to 
reimpose  on  human  thought  the  fetters  of  Episco- 
palian tyranny.  "BisliO])s  and  Presbyters,"  lie 
writes,  "  are  the  same  to  us,  both  name  and  thing." 
The  Presbyterians  of  England,  in  short,  had  adopted 
aU  the  old  intolerance  of  the  Romish  and  Anglican 
Churches ;  and  the  Independents,  being  as  yet  the 
weaker  body,  were  compelled  to  use  the  utmost  exer- 
tions to  save  their  principles  from  being  crushed. 

In  New  England,   the  relative  position  of  the 
two  sects  was  reversed.     There  the  Independents 


y.<^ 


joint  and  public  agreement  and  consent  of  churches, 
and  by  the  sanction  of  civil  authority."  It  was 
clearly  seen  by  the  leading  men  of  Massachusetts 
that  they  needed,  on  religious  gi'ounds,  some 
system  of  concerted  action,  such  as  the  Presbyte- 
rians enjoyed  in  England;  but  the  admission  of 
this  want,  followed  by  the  calling  of  a  Synod  which 
was  to  create  a  general  body  of  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment and  discipline  of  individual  congregations, 
implied  a  direct  violation  of  the  very  principle  of 
Independeney.     The  Synod,  however,  met  at  Cam- 


HOTJSK  LATELY  STANDING  AT  PROVIDENCE,  SAID  TO  HAVE  BEEN  USED  FOR  PBATBR  MEETINGS  BY  WILLIAMS. 


were  in  a  majority,  and  the  ruling  power  was  in 
their  hands.  They  frequently  used  that  power 
with  the  same  disregai'd  of  the  individual  conscience 
which  marks  the  policy  of  all  fanatics  when  their 
turn  of  domineering  arrives.  The  movement  of 
the  Presbyterian  agitators  was  provoked  by  this 
tendency  to  exclusiveness  and  petty  despotism.  It 
was  sufficiently  formidable  to  create  serious  un- 
easiness in  the  rulers  of  Massachusetts.  The  General 
Court,  a  few  days  after  their  receipt  of  the  remon- 
strance, passed  a  vote  for  assembling  a  Synod  of 
Elders  and  messengers  of  the  churches  in  all  the 
confederated  colonies,  with  a  view  to  settling  "  the 
right  form   of  government  and  discipline,  by  the 

15 


bridge,  Massachusetts,  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1646.  More  than  three  years  earlier,  a  meeting  of 
Elders  had  taken  place  in  the  same  town,  at  which 
there  had  been  considerable  discussion,  but  -without 
any  result,  as  to  whether  or  not  some  mode  of 
Presbyterial  government  would  be  advisable.  The 
meeting  of  1646  was  not  more  fruitful.  After 
fourteen  days'  debate,  in  which  nothing  was 
settled,  the  Synod  was  adjourned  to  the  following 
spring.  In  November,  the  General  Court  answered 
the  remonstrance  and  petition  of  the  malcontents 
by  a  published  declaration,  in  which  they  main- 
tained (with  some  boldness,  considering  the  whole 
course  of  events)  that  theii-  government  was  framed 
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in  accordance  •with  tiieir  clia.rter,  and  with  the 
fundamental  laws  and  customs  of  England.  They 
also  replied  to  the  complaints  of  the  remonstrants, 
and  defended  the  policy  they  had  adopted  in  the 
administration  of  colonial  aHairs.  This,  of  course, 
gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  objecting  party,  and  it 
became  known  shortly  afterwards  that  two  of  the 
number  were  about  to  embark  for  England,  to 
make  that  appeal  to  the  Parliament  Avhich  had 
been  threatened.  They  were  summoned  before  the 
General  Court,  to  answer  for  their  share  in  the 
petition;  and,  on  showing  ^n  inclination  to  dis- 
I>vite  the  order,  were  committed  to  custody  until 
they  gave  security  for  future  appearance.  All 
Avho  had  signed  the  petition — seven  in  number,  of 
whom,  however,  Vassall  was  not  one — were  ulti- 
mately arraigned  on  a  charge  of  making  false  and 
scandalous  accusations  against  the  churches  of 
Christ  and  the  civil  government  of  the  colony  ;  ac- 
cusations which  derogated  fi-om  the  honour  and 
authority  of  that  governiiient,  and  tended  to  sedi- 
tion. But  the  malcontents  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  declined  to  answer, 
and  again  talked  of  appealing  to  England.  The 
Court  therefore  found  them  guilty,  and  imposed 
fines  of  varying  amounts,  to  be  I'emitted  upon 
their  making  public  acknowledgment  of  their  mis- 
demeanoui-s. 

This  sentence  might  certainly  have  been  far  more 
harsh ;  but,  even  as  it  stood,  it  was  a  question- 
a'ole  exercise  of  power.  Four  of  the  Deputies  and 
three  of  the  ISfagistrates  dissented  from  the  judg- 
ment ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Vane,  had 
he  still  been  in  the  colony,  would  have  thrown  all 
his  influence  into  the  scale  against  punishing  these 
agitators  for  expressing  opinions  contraiy  to  those 
of  the  ruling  authorities.  On  the  10th  of  June, 
1645,  that  benevolent  but  eccentric  politician  had 
written  a  letter  to  Winthrop,  expressing  a  fear  lest 
the  Independents  of  New  England,  while  backed 
wdtli  poM-er,  should,  by  their  own  principles  and 
practice,  teach  their  op})onents  in  the  old  country 
how  to  root  them  out.  The  case  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Presbyterians  fully  justified  this  fear.  Their 
prosecution  was  an  act  of  oppression,  proceeding 
from  a  sentiment  of  intolerance,  and  committed  in 
the  idle  hope  of  constraining  every  one  in  the  settle- 
ment to  an  exact  conformity  in  religion.  The 
attempt  Avas  a  failui*e,  as  all  such  attempts  must 
■necessarily  be.  The  offer  to  remit  the  fines  on  con- 
fession of  guilt  was  unanimously  rejected  by  the 
accused,  and  two  of  their  number  prepared  to  leave 
for  England  with  a  petition  to  Parliament,  in  Avhich 
they  and  their  coadjutors  requested  that  settled 
churches  might  be  introduced  into  the  plantation ; 


that  the  laws  of  the  realm  might  be  established 
there;  and  that  a  Governor  or  body  of  Commis- 
sioners might  be  appointed.  As  a  punishment  for 
this  fresh  oflfence,  additional  fines  were  inflicted;  but 
one  of  the  petitioners — Robert  Child,  a  doctor  who 
had  taken  his  degree  at  the  University  of  Padua — 
departed  for  England  early  in  1647.  He  had  been 
preceded  a  few  Aveeks  before  by  Edward  WinsloAv, 
of  Plymouth,  Avho,  though  not  belonging  to  Massa- 
chusetts, had  been  chosen  by  the  i-ulers  of  that 
colony  to  represent  theii-  cause  at  London,  because 
of  his  knoAvn  abilities  and  high  character. 

These  two  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  their  native 
country  than  they  fell  to  pamphleteering,  after  the 
fashion  of  those  days.  Child's  brother,  inspired  no 
doubt  by  Child  himself,  and  he  perhaps  by  Vassal], 
published  a  trenchant  assault  on  the  Massachusetts 
Government,  and  WinsloAv  replied  in  a  tract  Avhich 
had  for  its  main  purpose  a  defence  of  that  GoA'eni- 
ment  against  the  charge  of  persecuting  the  PresbA- 
terians.  A  further  defence  from  the  same  pen  Avas 
contained  in  a  Avork  called  "  Hypocrisie  Unmasked," 
which  WinsloAv  put  forth  early  in  1647,*  as  an 
answer  to  Gorton's  "  Simplicitie's  Defence,"  issued 
a  feAV  months  before.  In  an  Aj)pendix  to  "  Hypo- 
crisie Unmasked,"  Winslow  gives  what  he  terms  a 
"  Briefe  Narration  "  of  the  disputed  facts,  in  Avhich 
he  endeaA^ours  to  show  that  scA^eral  Presbyterian 
ministers,  and  even  some  of  Anabaptist  views,  Avere 
suffei'ed  to  li\-e  and  exercise  their  calling  in  Massa- 
diusetts.  But  the  charge  with  regard  to  the  Pres- 
byterians Avas  not  that  they  Avere  denied  the  right 
of  li\dng  or  preaching  in  the  colony,  but  tliat  they 
Avere  excluded  from  divei's  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
Independents ;  and  this  is  not  even  touched  upon 
by  "Winslow.  As  respects  the  Anabaptists,  it  is 
beyond  question  that  many  Avere  "harried  out  of 
the  land,"  to  xise  the  expressiv^e  phrase  of  King 
James,  when  intimating  his  own  intentions  with 
regard  to  the  whole  body  of  Dissenters  in  England, 
and  to  point  to  a  fcAv  capricious  instances  of  indul- 
gence does  not  constitute  any  real  answer  to  th« 
accusation,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned.  WinsloAv 
admits  that  Massachusetts  had  a  law  decreeing  the 
banishment  of  Anabaptists,  but  denies  that  it  was 
CA-or  executed  upon  any,  excepting  those  Avho  be- 
haA'ed  insolently  to  the  magistrates — a  futile  dis- 
tinction, when  it  was  the  magistrates  themseh-es  Avho 

*■  As  "Winslow  did  not  sail  for  England  untU  the  middle  of 
DecGKibcr,  1646,  and  the  book  in  question  Avas  printed  in 
London,  and  even  writt.en  tliere,  it  is  clear  that  the  "Hypc- 
crisie  Unmasked"  must  have  been  issued  in  what  we  should  now 
call  1647.  But  at  that  period  the  legal  year  commenced  on 
the  25th  of  March ;  so  that  Winslow's  reply  to  Gorton,  being 
])ubli8hed  some  time  before  the  25th.  is  on  the  title-page  dated 
1646. 
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determined  wliat  was  unbecoming  behaviour,  and 
who  could  always,  when  they  pleased,  cloak  religious 
enmity  under  a  pretended  regard  for  the  dignity  of 
the  civil  power.  Even  the  cases  of  two  Presbyterian 
ministers,  mentioned  by  Winslow  as  instances  of 
toleration,  are  found,  on  examination,  to  bear  a 
different  complexion;  for  one  of  these  ministers 
was  described  as  ''a  lover  of  the  New  England 
churches  according  to  the  New  England  model,"  so 
that  his  Presbyterianism  could  not  have  been  ex- 
treme ;  while  the  other,  being  "  a  bold  man  "  who 
''would  speak  his  mind,"  was,  according  to  Win- 
throp,  forbidden  to  preach  at  Boston  at  the  maiTiage 
there  of  one  of  his  congi-egation.  *  The  position  of 
the  Presbyterians  in  New  England  was  similar 
to  that  of  all  Nonconformists  in  the  old  country 
down  to  a  very  recent  period.  If  not  actually  op- 
pressed, they  were  subjected  to  political  disabilities 
of  a  vexatious  and  insulting  nature. 

This  feeling  of  sectarian  jealousy  was  accompanied, 
in  the  minds  of  many,  by  a  distrust  of  the  people 
as  the  source  of  political  power.  The  rulers  of 
Massachusetts  showed  on  several  oc|p.sions  how  little 
they  were  disposed  to  yield  up  their  aiithority  into 
the  hands  of  the  electors,  and  to  receive  from  them, 
at  short  intervals  of  time,  a  renewal  of  their  com- 
mission. The  course  of  events  was  too  inevitably 
democratic  for  any  such  resistance  to  be  successful ; 
but  some  of  the  Fathers  of  New  England  testified 
strongly  against  the  popular  tendencies,  and  did 
their  best  to  restrict  the  suff"rage  in  many  ways. 
Their  object  was  to  establish  a  species  of  aristocratic 
republic,  with  a  narrow  theological  basis.  Win- 
throp,  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  founders 
of  Connecticut,  uttei'ed  an  emphatic  warning  against 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  dangers  of  democracy, 
and  observed  : — "  The  best  part  of  a  community  is 
always  the  least,  and  of  that  best  part  the  wiser  is 
always  the  lesser;  wherefore  the  old  law  was, 
'choose  ye  out  judges,'  &c.,  and  'thou  shalt  bi'ing 
the  matter  to  the  judge.'"  And  in  1645,  when 
Deputy-Governor,  he  gave  expression  to  somewhat 
similar  sentiments  in  a  speech  which  he  delivered 
after  his  acquittal  on  a  charge  of  unjustly  com- 
mitting to  prison  certain  offenders  who  refused  to 
prodvice  bail  in  a  case  arising  out  of  military  dis- 
turbances at  Hingham. 

"You,"  he  said,  directly  addressing  the  people 
assembled  in  open  court,  "  have  called  us  to  office ; 
but,  being  called,  we  have  our  authority  from  God  : 
it  is  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  hath  the  image  of 
God  stamped  on  it,  and  the  contempt  of  it  hath 
been  vindicated  by  God  with  terrible  examples  of 

*  Notes  in  Young's  "Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers" 
(Boston,  1841)  to  "Winslow's  "  Briefe  Narration." 


his  vengeance The  covenant  between 

us  and  you  is,  that  we  shall  govern  you  and  judge 
your  causes  according  to  the  laws  of  God  and  our 
best  skill.  As  for  our  skill,  you  must  run  the 
hazard  of  it ;  and  if  there  be  an  error,  not  in  the 
will,  but  the  skill,  it  becomes  you  to  bear  it.  Nor 
would  I  have  you  mistake  in  the  point  of  your 
liberty.  There  is  a  liberty  of  corrupt  nature,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  authority,  impatient  of  resti-aint, 
the  gi-and  enemy  of  truth  and  peace ;  and  all  the 
ordinances  of  God  are  bent  against  it.  But  thei-e 
is  a  civil,  moral,  federal  liberty,  which  is  the  proper 
end  and  object  of  authority — a  liberty  for  that  only 
which  is  just  and  good.f  For  tliis  liberty  you  are 
to  stand  with  your  lives ;  and  whatever  crosses  it 
is  not  authority,  but  a  distemper  thereof.  This 
liberty  is  maintained  in  a  way  of  subjection  to 
authority,  and  the  authority  set  over  you  will,  in 
all  administrations  for  your  good,  be  quietly  sub- 
mitted to  by  all  but  such  as  have  a  disposition  to 
shake  off  the  yoke,  and  lose  their  liberty  by  mur- 
muring at  the  honour  and  power  of  authority."! 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  truth,  nobly  expressed, 
in  these  thoughtful  sentences ;  yet  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  in  them  a  rooted  dislike  of  popular  criticism 
on  the  acts  of  men  in  power.  Nevertheless,  Win- 
throp  was  re-elected  to  the  post  of  Governor  in  the 
following  year  (1646),  and  every  year  after  imtil 
his  death  in  1649. 

"With  this  Hingham  case  were  mixed  up  con- 
siderations touching  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mother 
country  over  the  colonies.  That  jurisdiction  had 
been  asserted  by  the  creators  of  the  disturbance, 
and  was  of  course  denied  by  the  authorities,  who 
were  always  ready  to  punish  severely  any  apj^eal  to 
the  English  King  or  Parliament.  The  question 
was  fully  argued  by  the  Government  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  a  remonstrance  and  petition  to  tlie 
English  Commissioners  for  the  Plantations,  carried 
with  him  to  Europe  by  Winslow  when  he  left,  i:-- 
1646,  to  repel  the  charges  of  Gorton,  Child,  and 
others.  In  his  private  instructions  (as  Winthrop 
relates  in  his  Journal)  Winslow  was  enjoined  to 
maintain  that  the  freemen  of  Massachusetts  had 
a  right  to  omit  the  King's  name  from  legal  processes, 
in  order  to  avoid  appeals,  and  because  the  Company 
claimed  to  exercise  its  powers  "  by  a  free  donation 
of  absolute  government."     He  was  also  to  submit 


-  ^yiio  loves  that  must  first  be  wise  and  good." 

Milton. 


X  Belknap's  American  Biography,  edited  by  F.  M.  Hubbard 
(New  York,  1843),  Vol.  III.,  Art.  "Winthrop. '—Belknap 
appears  to  have  followed  the  report  in  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  (SoUection.  Winslow  himself  gives  in  his  Journal 
a  report  of  his  own  speech  which  to  some  extent  differs  in 
phraseology,  but  is  substantiaUy  to  the  same  effect. 
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that  the  colonies  had  alrrays  shown  theii-  subjection 
to  England  by  framing  their  government  according 
to  the  patent  received  from  her ;  that  their  political 
constitution  was  in  accordance  with  the  charter; 
and  that  the  same  document,  by  granting  absolute 
powers  of  government  to  the  colonists,  secured  them 
against  the  imposition  of  a  General  Governor. 
"  We  conceive,"  said  the  Elders  of  Massachusetts 
in  a  formal  declaration  di-awn  up  at  the  request  of 
the  General  Court,  "  that,  in  point  of  government, 
we  have,  granted  by  patent,  such  full  and  ample 
power  of  choosing  all  olfieei-s  that  shall  command 
and  rule  over  us,  of  making  all  laws  and  rules  of 
our  obedience,  and  of  a  full  and  final  determina- 
tion of  all  cases  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
that  no  appeal  or  other  ways  of  inten-upting  our 
proceedings  do  lie  against  us."  To  like  purpose 
wrote  Winslow  in  his  reply  to  Child,  where  he 
contends  that,  if  the  English  Parliament  should 
impose  laws  on  the  colonies,  they  having  no  bur- 
gesses in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  being  capable 
of  a  summons,  by  reason  of  their  separation  from 
London  by  a  distance  of  three  thousand  piiles,  the 
settlers  would  be  deprived  of  their  liberties  as  Eng- 
lishmen. 

In  their  remonstrance  to  the  Pai-liamentary 
Commission,  the  rulers  of  Massachusetts  took  very 
high  gi'ound.  They  asserted  their  independence  in 
plain  terms,  but  at  the  same  time  adopted  a 
studiously  courteous,  and  in  some  respects  deferen- 
tial tone.  "  An  order  from  England,"  they  Avrote, 
"  is  prejudicial  to  ©ur  chartered  liberties,  and  to  our 
well-being  in  this  remote  part  of  the  world.  Times 
may  be  changed,  for  all  things  here  below  are  sub- 
ject to  vanity,  and  other  Princes  or  Parliaments 
may  arise.  Let  not  succeeding  generations  have 
cause  to  lament,  and  say,  '  England  sent  our  fathers 
forth  with  happy  liberties,  which  they  enjoyed 
many  years,  notwithstanding  all  the  enmity  and 
opposition  of  the  prelacy,  and  other  potent  adver- 
saries ;  and  yet  these  liberties  were  lost  in  the 
season  when  England  itself  recovered  its  own.'  We 
rode  out  the  dangers  of  the  sea  ; — shall  we  perish 
in  port  1  We  have  not  admitted  appeals  to  yoiu- 
authority,  being  assured  they  cannot  stand  with  the 
liberty  and  pov\'er  gi-anted  us  by  our  charter,  and 
v/ould  be  destructive  to  all  goverament. 
The  wisdom  and  experience  of  that  gi-eat  council, 
the  English  Parliament,  are  more  able  to  presci-ibe 
rules  of  government,  and  judge  causes,  than  such 
poor  rustics  as  a  wildernass  can  breed  up ;  yet  the 
vast  distance  between  England  and  these  parts 
abates  the  virtue  of  the  strongest  influences.  Your 
councils  and  judgments  can  neither  be  so  well 
grounded  nor  so  seasonably  applial  as  might  either 


be  useful  to  us  or  safe  for  yourselves  in  your 
dischax'ge  in  the  great  day  of  account.  If  any 
miscarriage  shall  befall  us  when  we  have  the 
government  in  our  own  hands,  the  State  of  England 
shall  not  answer  for  it."  * 

Such  were  the  views  which  Winslow  was  in- 
stmcted  to  urge  and  defend  before  the  Commis- 
sionei-s  for  the  Plantations.  The  matter  ended  in 
a  kind  of  compromise.  By  consenting  to  plead 
their  cause  befoi-e  the  officials  of  the  English  Parliar- 
ment,  and  thus  soliciting  a  favourable  considei*ation 
of  their  case,  tlie  New  England  colonies  conceded 
in  effect  that  jurisdiction  which  they  denied  in 
terms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Commissioners 
showed  every  disposition  to  be  conciliatory.  Witli 
reference  to  the  question  of  appeal,  they  declai-ed 
that  they  would  not  encourage  any  appeals  from 
the  judicial  decisions  of  the  colonial  authorities,  nor 
resti'ain  the  bounds  of  their  jurisdiction  to  a 
naiTOwer  compass  than  was  indicated  by  their 
letters  patent,  but  would  leave  to  them  that  free- 
dom and  latitude  which  they  could  in  any  way  duly 
claim,  since  a  ^mitation  of  their  power  in  such 
matters  might  be  very  prejiidicial,  if  not  destructi\'e, 
to  the  government  and  public  peace  of  the  settle- 
ments. Respecting  Gorton  and  his  friends,  the 
Commissioners  followed  a  somewhat  hesitating 
coui-se.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1646,  before  the 
arrival  of  Winslow  in  England,  they  had  issued  an 
order  to  the  Government  of  Massachusetts,  com- 
manding them  to  pemiit  Gorton,  and  all  the  late 
inhabitants  of  NaiTagansett  Bay,  to  live  and  plant 
on  the  disputed  lands  at  Shawomet,  till  such  time 
as  the  adverse  claim  of  Massachusetts  could  be 
pi-esented  and  considered.  In  May,  1647,  when 
the  final  decision  was  given,  after  the  representfi- 
tions  of  Winslow  had  been  heard,  the  Commissioners 
simply  recommended  that  the  government  within 
whose  jurisdiction  the  Gortonites  should  appear  to 
Ix?,  should  allow  them  to  remain  in  their  settle- 
ments, and  encoui-age  them  with  protection  and 
assistance,  provided  they  demeaned  themselves 
peaceably,  and  did  not  endanger  any  of  the  English 
colonies  by  a  pi'ejudicial  correspondence  with  the 
Indians.  Gorton  accordingly  returned  to  America, 
but,  on  landing  at  Boston,  would  at  once  have  been 
apprehended,  had  he  not  produced  a  letter  from  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  head  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission, requesting  that  he  might  be  suflered  to 
pass  to  his  home.  Child  was  even  less  successful 
than  Gorton.  He  found  no  support  in  his  com- 
plaints, and  was  ultimately  prevailed  upon  by  his 
friends  to  give  an  undertaking  not  to  cause  any 

*  Bancroft's  History  of  tlio  T'^uited  States,  chap.  10. 
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fui-tlier  trouble  to  the  New  England  colonies.  The 
trutli  is  that  the  federated  plantations  were  reaping 
the  benefit  of  their  friendliness  to  the  Republican 
party  in  the  mother  country,  and  were  also  favoured 
by  the  recent  turn  of  events.  The  English  Presby- 
terians l|j|i  not  so  strong  in  1647  as  they  had  been 
in  1646  ;  Iney  were  beginning  to  feel  uneasy,at  the 
increasing  influence  of  the  Independents  ;  and  they 
probably  thought  it  bad  policy  to  provoke  a  power- 
ful opposition  for  the  sake  of  a  distant  quarrel.  At 
all  events,  New  England  went  her  way  unmolested. 
Very  few  persons  in  Massachusetts  ventured  to 
raise  the  disputed  questions  anew,  and  at  the  next 
elections  the  candidates  of  the  discontented  party 
were  defeated  by  lai-ge  majorities.  Nevertheless,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Presbyterians  of 
New  England  had  some  real  grievances  for  redress, 
though  it  is  possible  that  these  may  have  been 
exaggerated,  as  such  complaints  often  are,  by 
irritable  or  ambitious  men. 

While  these  matters  were  being  debated  in 
Eiigland,  the  Synod  of  divines  which  had  met  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  was  continuing  its 
sittings.  It  had  been  adjourned  in  September, 
1646,  to  the  ensuing  spring,  and,  having  then 
again  assembled,  was  once  more  broken  up,  after  a 
few  days'  consultation,  by  the  outbreak  of  an 
epidemic.  Its  third  session  took  place  in  the 
summer  of  1648,  and,  by  an  unanimous  vote  passed 
on  the  6th  of  August,  tlie  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith  was  approved  of,  excepting  with  regard  to 
such  matters  as  concerned  the  Presbyterian  disci- 
pline. The  question  of  cluirch  government,  however, 
was  not  evaded ;  for  the  Spiod  published  in 
October  a  system  of  discipline,  which  they  desired 
might  be  presented  to  the  several  churches,  and  to 
the  General  Court,  for  their  consideration  and 
acceptance.  The  authors  of  this  document  recog- 
nised the  authoi'ity  of  occasional  Synods,  composed 
of  Elders  and  other  messengers  of  churches,  to  give 
advice  and  admonition,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  to 
witldiold  fellowship  from  an  offending  church  ;  but 
not  to  pronounce  chui-ch  censures  in  way  of  disci- 
pline, nor  to  perform  any  other  act  of  church 
authority  or  jurisdiction.  They  also  conceded  to 
the  civil  power  a  considerable  latitude  in  the  punish- 
ment of  oftences  against  received  ideas  in  religion. 
Tlie  acts  that  were  to  be  thus  restrained  were 
described  as  "idolatry,  blasphemy,  heresy,  venting 
corrupt  and  pernicious  opinions,  open  contempt  of 
the  word  preached,  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
disturbing  the  peaceable  administration  and  exercise 
of  ^he  worship  and  holy  things  of  God,  and  the 
like."  Schismatical  churches,  and  those  oTJStinately 
adhering  to  any  corrupt  way  of  their  own,  were 


to  be  subject  to  the  coercive  }K)wer  of  the  magis- 
trates. 

The  General  Court  took  time  to  consider  this 
"Platform,"  as  it  was  called;*  but  in  October, 
1649,  they  resolved  to  commend  it  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  several  churches  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion, at  the  same  time  desiring  to  know  whether 
they  thought  it  suitable,  before  the  Court  pro- 
ceeded any  farther.  Two  years  later — in  October, 
1651 — a  brief  declaratory  vote  of  the  General 
Court  gave  expression  to  their  agreement  with  the 
substance  of  what  the  Synod  had  set  forth.  In 
later  years,  however,  the  system  of  church  govern- 
ment thus  created  was  modified  in  several  par- 
ticulai-s ;  and  indeed  it  is  obvious  that  the  genius 
of  Independency  was  opposed  to  so  strict  a  limita- 
tion of  individual  chui'ches.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
in  what  essential  respect  the  regimen  differed  from 
Presbyterianism,  or,  excepting  in  the  introduction 
of  a  popular  element,  from  church  government  by 
Bisho[)s.  That  it  tended  to  persecution  for  con- 
science' sake,  is  apparent  at  a  glance ;  though  the 
agency  for  persecution,  and  the  responsibility  for  it, 
were  cumiingly  divided  between  occasional  Synoda 
and  the  civil  magistracy.  In  point  of  fact,  neither 
was  to  persecute,  but  both  vvere  to  do  it  together. 
They  were  like  the  two  nuns  in  "  Tristram  Shandy," 
Avho,  by  sharing  the  pronunciation  of  the  objection- 
able words,  hoped  to  avoid  the  sin  of  those  who 
were  less  scrupulous,  while  reaping  all  the  advan- 
tages of  its  commission. 

The  visit  of  Roger  Williams   to  England,  and 
its  results,  Avere  circumstances  relating  to  the  same 
l>eriod.      That    single-hearted   enthusiast   departed 
for  his  native  land  in  1643,  with  the  intention  of 
soliciting  a  charter  for  the  govei'nment  of  Rhode 
Island  and  the  adjacent  country  on  the  continent. 
This  he  obtained — partly  through  the  influence  of 
Sii-  Henry  Yane,  who  remembered  him  as  an  old 
friend,  partly  on  account  of  his  merits  as  a  mis- 
sionary among  the  Indians.     The  patent  which  was 
granted  him  associated  the  towns  of  Providence, 
Portsmouth,  and  Newport  in  one  community,  by 
the  name  of  the  Incorporation  of  Providence  Plan- 
tations, in  the  Narragansett  Bay,  in  New  England. 
In   1644,  he  returned  to  America,  carrying  with 
him  the  charter,  and  a  letter  from  certain  membei-s 
of  Parliament,   requesting  that   he  might  receive 
friendly  treatment  from  the  Magistrates  of  Massa- 
chusetts.      Passing  through   that   colony   without 
molestation,  he  reached  his  own  province  in  Sep- 

*  Tbe  word  "Platform,"  in  the  sense  of  a  general  declara- 
tion of  principles,  is  sometimes  regarded  as  of  modern  and 
American  growth ;  but  it  was  used  in  England  as  far  back  aa 
the  sixteenth  century. 
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tember,  and  was  received  with  demonstrations  of 
the  liveliest  joy.  As  he  approached  his  capital, 
the  waters  of  Providence  River  were  seen  to  be 
covered  with  a  fleet  of  fourteen  canoes.  Williams 
was  taken  on  board  one  of  these  small  craft,  and 
conveyed  in  triumph  to  Providence.  It  is  related 
by  a  contemporary  writer  that  the  successful  nego- 
tiator was  "  elevated  and  transported  out  of  him- 
self;" and  well  he  might  be,  for  the  hunted  fugitive 
of  1636  had  in  less  than  nine  years  become  the 
honoured  head  of  a  rising  colony. 

Nevertheless,  he  had  still  many  troubles.  Ply- 
mouth and  Massachusetts  laid  claim  to  certain 
portions  of  the  Narragansett  territory,  and  the 
various  settlements  included  in  the  patent  were 
distracted  by  internal  quarrels.  An  attempt  to 
establish  a  regular  and  orderly  government  under 
the  Patent  of  Providence  Plantations  was  made 
in  May,  1647  ;  but  it  proved  a  failure.  Three 
Assemblies  were  called  in  three  successive  years,  and 
a  General  Court  was  created  on  the  basis  of  re2)re- 
sentation — certainly  a  great  improvement  on  the 
disorderly  assemblages  of  the  whole  people  which 
had  formerly  been  held.  But,  after  much  wrangling 
and  personal  jealousy,  the  Assemblies  came  to  an 
end  in  1650,  and  Roger  "Williams  was  compelled 
once  more  to  go  to  England.  Coddington,  who 
had  already  caused  disturbances  on  Rhode  Island, 
had  been  invested  by  the  Council  of  State  in  the 
old  country  with  the  government  of  the  islands  in 
NaiTagansett  Bay,  though  these  were  generally  re- 
garded as  forming  part  of  the  Providence  Planta- 
tion. The  division  threatened  a  serious  weakening 
of  the  little  State,  and  Williams,  on  again  reaching 
England,  obtaiiied,  in  1652,  a  revocation  of  the 
commission  granted  to  Coddington,  a  confirmation 
of  the  charter,  and  a  union  of  the  territories  now 
forming  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.*    On  this  as  on 


*  While  in  England  the  second  time,  Williams  had  a  corre- 
spondence ^vith  Mrs.  Sadleir,  Sir  Edward  Coke's  daughter,  to 
which  reference  has  before  been  made.     To  this  lady,  Williams 


the  former  occasion,  Su*  Henry  Vane  proved  him- 
self the  chief  friend  of  the  colony,  though  he  was 
so  little  blind  to  its  faults  that  he  wrote  a  letter 
reproving  the  settlers  for  the  want  of  harmony 
which  prevailed  among  them.  His  intex-est,  how- 
ever, was  not  wholly  misplaced ;  for,  jdacpite  the 
dissensions  so  frequently  arising  among  its  lead- 
ing men,  the  plantation  prospered.  "  We  have 
long  been  free,"  said  the  colonists,  in  an  address  of 
thanks  which  they  sent  to  Sir  Henry  in  1654, 
"from  the  iron  yoke  of  wolvish  bishops.  We 
have  sitten  dry  from  the  streams  of  blood  spUt  by 
the  wars  in  our  native  country.  We  have  not  felt 
the  new  chains  of  the  Presbyterian  tyrants,  nor,  in 
this  colony,  have  we  been  consumed  by  the  over- 
zealous  fire  of  the  (so-called)  godly  Christian  magis- 
trates. We  have  not  known  Avhat  an  excise  means ; 
we  have  almost  forgotten  what  tithes  are.  We 
have  long  drunk  of  the  cup  of  as  great  liberties  as 
any  people  that  we  can  hear  of  under  the  whole 
heaven."  Such  were  the  contributions  which  Rhode 
Island  brought  to  the  sum-total  of  American  freedom. 


sent  a  copy  of  a  devotiont.l  work  of  his,  wiitten  when  among 
the  Indians,  and  followed  it  up  by  another  of  his  i^roductions, 
directed  against  persecution.  Mrs.  Sadleir  returned  the  latter 
without  reading  it,  and  begged  her  correspondent  to  trouble  her 
no  more  in  that  kind.  Nevertheless,  he  wrote  to  her  again ; 
to  which  she  replied  :  "  It  seems  you  have  a  face  of  brass,  so 
that  you  cannot  blush  ;"  adding  that  such  foul  and  false  asjjer- 
sions  as  he  had  cast  upon  "  Charles  the  Martyr"  could  only  liavo 
l)roceeded  from  such  a  ^^llain  as  himself.  Tlience  she  launched 
out  into  the  general  polemics  of  the  time,  and,  alluding  to 
Milton,  remarked  : — "If  I  be  not  mistaken,  that  is  he  that 
hath  wrote  a  book  of  the  lawfulness  of  divorce  ;  and,  if  report 
says  true,  he  had  at  that  time  two  or  three  wives  living.  This, 
perhaps,  were  good  doctrine  in  New  England,  but  it  is  most 
abominable  in  Old  England.  For  his  book  that  he  wrote 
against  the  late  King,  that  you  would  have  me  read,  you 
should  have  taken  notice  of  God's  judgment  upon  him,  who 
struck  him  with  blindness.  .  .  .  God  has  begun  his  punish- 
ment upon  him  here  :  his  punishment  will  be  hereafter  in  hell." 
She  further  told  Williams  that  he  and  a  certain  theological  trea- 
tise would  "  make  a  good  fire  ;"  and  she  finally  expressed  a  -wish 
that  he  were  back  in  "  the  place  "  whence  he  came — by  which 
this  energetic  lady  may  have  meant  either  New  England,  or  that 
region  where  the  punishment  of  JMilton  was  to  be  completed. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Effcris  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Indians  to  Clu-iaiianity— Tlioir  Susceptibility  to  R^li^ious  Iraprossior.s  -  Jolin  Eliot,  tlio 
Apostle  of  the  Reii  Man — His  first  Attempts  at  Conversion — Gnmt  of  Land  to  the  Indians  by  the  Cioiierul  Court  of 
Massachusetts — Establishment  of  a  Court  of  Judicature  for  the  Converted  Natives — Spreivd  of  Ci\'ilis;ition — Self-devotion 
of  Eliot— Jealousy  and  Opjwsitiou  of  Many  of  the  Indian  Chiefs — Commencement  of  a  Town  of  Christianisetl  Indians, 
and  Formation  of  a  Native  Church^Martha's  Vineyard- — Miissionary  Exertions  of  Thomas  Mayhew  in  that  Island—  Society 
for  the  Promoting  and  Propagating  of  the  Gospel  in  America,  created  by  an  Ordinance  of  the  English  Parliament— Daniel 
Gookin — l*rogresa  of  Conversion  to  the  End  of  the  Seventeenth  Century — Dislike  of  Christianity  amongst  several  of  the 
Tribes — Degraded  Condition  of  the  Converted  India'ns — Present  State  and  Opinions  of  the  Ued  Men — Their  Fondness 
for  raising  Questions  in  Theology — lloman  Catholic  Conversions — Decay  of  the  Indiixn  Kacc. 


The  luissioiiaiy  effbi-ts  of  Eliot,  the  Mayhews,  aiid 
other  apostles  of  Cliristianitj  ainoiig  the  Indians, 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  any  recoixl  of  the  progress 
of  New  England.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
native  populations  of  America  had  a  religion  of 
their  own,  which,  however  imperfect  and  deformed 
by  supei-stition,  pi-epai-ed  their  minds  for  the  i-e- 
ception  of  spiritual  influences.  Roger  Williams  has 
testified  that  he  never  know  a  red  man  who  denied 
the  existence  of  a  God.  Most  of  the  early  English 
settlera  confess  tliat  the  aborigines  had  a  form  of 
worship  and  a  definite  belief;  though  some,  refusing 
to  see  even  the  rudiments  of  i-eligion  iix  anything 
which  difiei-s  from  their  own  creed,  have  denied 
that  these  wanderei-s  of  the  desert  had  the  least  con- 
ception of  Deity,  or  of  an  existence  pix)longe<l 
beyond  the  gmve.  One  thing  is  clear — that,  both 
in  Yii-ginia  luid  the  more  northern  settlements,  the 
Indians  occasionally  sought  the  English  settlere,  and 
requested  instruction  in  their  tenets.  The  thoughtful 
and  meliuvcholy  character  of  the  Noi-th  American 
savage  would  mttuitdly  predispose  him  to  the  con- 
sidemtion  of  doctrines  appealing  }x>wei-fully  to  tlie 
conscience  and  the  soul ;  and,  though  it  by  no  means 
necessarily  follows  that  he  woiUd  adopt  them,  wo 
find  that  in  New  England  some  of  the  natives  were 
readily  and  quickly  imbued  with  the  Sabbatarian 
idei\s  of  the  Pxiritan  settlere.  That  this  was  often 
merely  the  submission  of  fear  to  strength,  is  eeriain. 
It  is  recorded  that  a  Connecticut  Indian,  named 
Wequash,  was  cou^  inced  that  the  God  of  the  English 
was  a  most  dreailful  God,  because  he  had  seen  the 
courage,  fmy,  and  success  with  which  tlie  white  men 
had  fallen  on  their  enemies  during  the  Pequot  wai-. 
But  a  similar  feeling  has  probably  been  at  the  root 
of  many  conversions,  and  the  spi'^ad  of  Christianity 
in  tlie  early  ages  was  due  in  some  degi-ee  to  the 
power  of  the  sword. 

The  religious  enthusiasts  who  founded  the  States 
of  New  England  were  not  likely  to  pass  over  any 
opportunity  for  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  towai-ds  the  close  of  1644  the  Genei-al 
Com-t  of  Ma.ssachusett9  made  an  order  for  thi-owing 


on  the  sevenil  County  Courts  the  resjx>nsibility  of 
civilising  the  Indians,  and  instructing  them  in 
the  woi*slap  of  God.  Two  years  afterwaixis  it  was 
determined  that  two  pei"sons  should  every  year 
be  chosen  by  the  Eldei-s  of  the  chui-ches,  and  be 
commissioned,  with  the  agreement  of  those  churches, 
and  in  association  with  whomsoever  would  freely 
ofier  themselves  for  the  sei'vice,  to  make  known  the 
principles  of  the  Christitui  faith  among  the  al)original 
tribes.  But  a  week  before  the  pissing  of  this  onler, 
John  Eliot,  minister  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts, 
and  formerly  a  student  at  Cambridge  in  England, 
had  already  begun  the  work.  He  had  for  some  time 
given  attention  to  the  study  of  one  of  the  Indian 
languages — a  tfvsk  in  which  he  derived  considei'able 
help  from  a  young  native  who  had  been  serrant  in 
an  English  house,  and  was  therefore  ixcquainteil 
witli  both  tongues.  This  man  he  took  into  his  own 
dwelling,  and,  by  convei'sing  with  him,  acquii"ed  a 
facility  in  the  use  of  woi*ds  which  to  a  European 
are  particularly  hai-sh  and  diflicult.  In  a  preli- 
minary interview  with  some  natives,  he  told  theni 
that  they  and  the  English  were  all  one,  ■with  two 
exceptions  :  viz.,  that  the  English  knew,  served,  aiul 
prayed  to  God,  and  the  Indians  did  not ;  and  that 
the  English  laboui-ed  in  building,  planting,  and 
clothing  themselves,  and  the  Indians  did  not.  If 
tlie  Indians  woidd  do  as  tlie  English  in  these 
mattei-s,  there  woidd  no  longer  be  any  distinction 
between  them.  They  answered  that  they  knew 
not  how  to  pray  to  God,  nor  how  to  serve  him. 
Eliot  rejoined  tliat  he  would  go  to  theii-  wigwams, 
and  teach  them. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1646,  he  went  foitli,  in 
company  with  three  others,  and  was  met  by  five  or 
six  natives  at  a  little  distance  from  the  fiUls  of 
Charles  River.  In  a  hut  not  fiu-  off",  many  Indians, 
including  women  and  ,  cliildren,  were  found  jis- 
sembled.  After  a  sliort  prayer  in  English,  Eliot 
preached  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  in  the  Indian 
huiguage,  re]>eating  and  explaining  the  ten  Com- 
mandments, and  setting  forth  as  plainly  as  he  could 
the  chief  doctiines  of  Christianity.    This  exposition, 
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on  that  and  subseqxient  occasions,  he  accompanied 
by  vehement  jKjrsnasions  to  reiKintance,  and  tlieii 
answered  such  questions  as  the  listeners  had  to  pro- 
pose, some  of  which  wandered  from  religious  gi-ounds 
to  matters  of  jihysical  geogi-aphy  and  science, 
niese  efforts  induced  a  certain  number  of  Indians, 
despite  the  opposition  of  their  priests,  to  express 
some  desire  to  accept  Chiistianity,  or  at  least  to 
have  their  children  brought  up  in  tliat  faith.  It 
came  to  be  a  popular  opinion  among  the  colouist-s 
that  the  barbarians  were  descended  from  the  ton 
lost  tribes  of  Israel,  and  that  they  were  to  be  brought 
back  to  the  true  fold  before  the  commencement  of 
the  millennial  age.  In  more  i-ecent  times,  the 
English  themselves  have  been  traced  up  to  these 
lost  tribes ;  the  subject  being  one  on  which  more 
than  the  Israelites  have  gone  astray.  But  the  fancy 
was  doubtless  not  without  its  effect  in  quickening 
mlssionaiy  zeal,  and  its  somewhat  visionary  cha- 
racter WAS  checked  by  the  pi^actical  genius  of  Eliot. 
That  enteii>rising  minister  directed  his  attention  to 
tho  training  of  his  converts  in  agriculture  and  the 
sim})le  mechanical  arts  ;  he  also  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  their  being  concentrated  in  compact  settle- 
ments, Avhere  they  would  be  removed  from  the 
adverse  influences  of  their  lieathen  fellow-country- 
men. The  General  Court,  in  consequence,  gave 
the  Indians  of  Massachusetts  some  land  to  build  a 
town  upon,  which  they  thankfully  received,  and 
called  it  by  a  name  wliich  signifies  "  rejoicing."  A 
number  of  these  proselytes  held  a  meeting,  and 
agree<l  on  a  set  of  laws  tending  to  the  formation  of 
a  decent  and  well-regidated  society  ;  and  on  the  26th 
of  May,  1G47,  the  General  Court  made  an  order, 
decreeing  that,  in  consequence  of  some  of  the 
Indians  having  expressed  a  desii*e  to  see  a  court  of 
ordinary  judicature  set  uj)  among  them,  one  or 
more  of  the  Magisti-ates  should  k(^ep  such  a  court 
every  quai-ter,  with  permission  to  the  sachems  to 
hold  a  court  of  their  own  once  a  month.  The 
groiind  on  which  the  native  town  was  to  be  built 
having  been  marked  out,  Eliot  supplied  the  Indians 
with  implements  of  labour,  and  bestowed  money  on 
those  who  worked  hardest.  In  a  little  while,  a 
number  of  wigwams,  much  superior  to  the  gene- 
rality of  Indian  hovels,  and  divided  into  separate 
rooms,  arose  in  the  solitude.  The  women  learned 
to  spin,  and  in  time  were  seen  at  the  markets  of 
the  white  men,  with  brooms,  staves,  baskets,  fish, 
poultry,  and  the  fruits  of  the  season.  Othei-s 
laboured  with  the  English  in  the  hay-fields  or  at 
hai-ve.st ;  but  the  native  dislike  of  severe  woi-k,  or 
physical  inability  to  perform  it,  was  frequently 
apparent. 

Nevertheless,  the  good  example  spread,  and  the 


Indians  near  Concoi-d  expressed  a  wish  to  be  civil- 
ised, and  to  receive  tho  Chi'istian  religion.  These 
also  agreed  on  a  system  of  laws,  and  petitioned  the 
Government  to  grant  them  a  piece  of  land  for  the 
beginning  of  a  settlement.  Eliot  was  indefatigable 
in  the  work  which  he  had  taken  up.  The  spirit  of 
the  ancient  Apostles  was  strong  in  him,  and  no 
danger,  no  fatigue,  no  suffering,  was  sufficient  to 
l)revent  his  prosecution  of  a  task  with  which  he  be- 
lieve<l  himself  to  have  been  divinely  charged.  He 
travelled  all  over  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth 
plantations,  and  even  preached  to  Indians  in  tho 
i-emote  places  about  Cape  Cod.  In  a  letter  to  Win- 
slow,  he  mentions  that  he  had  not  been  dr}',  day 
or  night,  from  a  certain  Tuesday  to  tlie  following 
Saturday,  but  had  travelled  from  place  to  place  i; 
that  condition,  pulling  off  his  wet  boots  at  night, 
wringing  out  his  stockings,  and  so  putting  them  on 
again.  At  such  seasons  he  had  considered  the  ex- 
hortation of  the  Apostle  Paid  to  his  son  Timothy, 
that  we  should  "  endiu-e  hardness,  as  good  soldiers 
of  Jesus  Christ."  He  usually  went  on  his  rais- 
sionaiy  work  once  a  fortnight,  and  it  is  said  that 
on  these  occasions  he  often  naiTowly  escaped  death 
at  the  hands  of  some  of  the  Indian  princes  and 
priests.  In  records  of  this  nature,  one  never  knows 
how  much  to  allow  for  the  afflatus  o'i'  religious 
writers.  But  all  established  religions  are  fond  of 
persecuting  their  adversaries,  if  not  reRtraine<l  by 
the  ]X)wer  of  the  State ;  and  when  we  find  the 
various  sects  of  Christians  condemning  one  another 
to  the  block  or  the  fire,  it  does  not  seem  at  all 
improbable  that  many  Indian  sachems  woidd  have 
been  gratified  by  scalping  an  English  minister,  if 
they  could  have  found  an  opportimity,  or  had  they 
dared  to  rouse  the  vengeance  of  English  commu- 
nities. 

The  convei'ts  were  few  in  comparison  with  the 
imconverted.     The   iniling  men  among  the  tribes 
— especially  those  in  the  New   England  colonies 
south  of  Massachusetts  —  were  jealous  lest  their 
privileges  sliould  be  taken  away  from  them;  and 
the  mass  of  the  natives  were  not  so  much  out  of 
love    with  their   savage  freedom   as  to   desire  to 
exchange  it  for  subjection  to  the  stranger.      But 
dislike  of  religious  innovation  —  one  of  the  most 
powerful  feelings  in   the   human   breast,   whether 
civili.sed  or  barbarian — was  the  sentiment  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  opposition  to  Eliot     The  Mohegan 
Indians  were  so  much  annoyed  at  being  compelled 
by  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  to  pray  to 
God,  that  Uncas  himself  went  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  Hartford  to  protest  against  it     Another 
sachem  attended  one  of  the  missionary  lectures,  and 
strongly  opposed  the  building  of  an  Indian  town, 
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assuring  Eliot  tliat  those  who  prayed  according  to 
the  Christian  belief  did  not  pay  him  as  much 
tribute  as  before.  The  same  chief  became  himself 
a  Christian  not  long  after ;  but  in  the  case  of  such 
a  man  it  is  perhaps  excusable  to  suspect  an  in- 
terested motive.  Philip,  ruler  of  the  Wampanoags, 
told  Eliot  that  he  cared  no  more  for  his  Gospel 
than  for  one  of  his  buttons.'  Massasoit,  sachem 
of  the  Pokanokets — a  very  faithful  friend  of 
the  English — desired  on  one  occasion,  though  of 
course  without  obtaining  his  desire,  that  a  clause 
should  be  inserted  in  a  treaty  with  the  Plymouth 
settlers,  to  the  effect  that  the  English  should  never 
attempt  to  convert  the  warriors  of  his  tribe  from 
the  religion  they  professed.  All  who  favoured 
Christianity  were  banished  from  the  society  of 
their  owti  people ;  some  were  put  to  death ;  and  a 
general  massacre  of  the  proselytes  would  perhaps 
have  taken  place,  but  for  fear  of  the  consequences. 
Many  of  the  Christianised  Indians  still  retained 
a  dread  of  the  powows,  or  sorcerers  — a  set  of 
men  who  were  thought  able  to  cure  or  to  inflict 
diseases,  to  bewitch  the  living,  and  to  raise  the 
dead  to  life.  Others  braved  the  mysterious 
incantations  of  these  impostors.  Jaccomes,  a  Chris- 
tian convert,  having  been  threatened  by  some  of 
the  powows  with  sudden  destruction  unless  he  re- 
turned to  his  old  religion,  replied,  at  a  great 
assembly  of  his  countrymen,  that,  although  the 
deity  they  worshipped  had  great  power,  he  was 
subservient  to  the  Christian  God.  This  mingling 
of  the  old  opinions  with  the  new  is  remarkable, 
and  curiously  illustrates  that  process  by  which  an 
element  of  ancient  Paganism  crept  into  primitive 
Christianity,  and  became  perpetuated  in  certain 
forms  of  ritual,  and  perhaps  some  shades  of  doc- 
trine. 

In  spite  of  menaces  and  discouragements,  the 
missionary  movement  made  progress,  and,  by 
the  direction  of  Eliot,  the  Praying  Indians,  as 
they  were  called,  built  themselves  a  town  on  Charles 
River,  about  eighteen  miles  west  of  Boston.  This 
town  they  called  Natick,  and  it  was  commenced  in 
1650.  It  consisted  of  three  long  streets,  with 
several  small  houses,  a  fort,  a  bridge,  and  one  large 
hall,  which  served  as  a  meeting-house  and  school- 
room, and  in  which  Eliot  had  a  bedchamber. 
Thither  the  reclaimed  Indians  of  the  earlier  settle- 
ment were  removed,  and  Eliot  proposed  that  they 
should  be  governed  by  the  Scriptures  in  all  things, 
whether  of  church  or  state,  and  that,  like  the 
Israelites  of  old,  they  should  elect  a  ruler  of  a 
hundred,  two  nilers  of  fifties,  and  ten  rulers  of  tens.* 

*  Exodus  xviii.  21—25. 


This  was  done,  and,  in  that  primitive  state  of 
society,  the  plan  appears  to  have  answered.  The 
new  converts  continued  several  years  in  the  position 
of  catechumens,  during  which  time  they  were  visited 
once  a  week  by  an  English  minister,  who  preached 
to  them,  and  answered  such  questions  as  they  might 
propose  ;  and  on  the  13th  of  October,  1652,  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  Indians  made  distinct  and  open 
confession  of  their  faith.  That  the  numl^er  should 
have  been  so  few,  after  six  years  of  zealous  ministry 
by  Eliot  and  others,  says  little  for  the  disposition 
of  the  Indians  in  those  parts  to  profess  unequivo- 
cally the  doctrines  of  their  conquerors.  The  confes- 
sions of  faith  were  communicated  by  the  examining 
ministers  to  the  several  colonial  churches  ;  but  the 
latter  hesitated  about  admitting  the  converts  to 
communion  with  themselves.  Tlie  formation  of 
these  Christianised  Indians  into  a  regular  church 
did  not  take  place  until  1660,  and,  although  there 
was  much  rejoicing  over  the  fact,  both  in  England 
and  America,  the  result  seems  to  have  been  but 
small.  The  conversions  were  almost  entirely  among 
those  Indians  who  were  the  most  dependent  on  the 
English,  the  most  broken-spirited,  and  the  most 
miserable.  The  number  of  proselytes,  when  at  its 
largest,  about  1674,  was  returned  at  four  thousand ; 
but  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  several  of  these  were 
not  very  earnest  in  the  faith.  To  the  more  sober- 
minded  it  appeared  at  an  early  date  that  many  of 
the  Indians  simply  acted  a  part  to  please  the 
English,  and  it  was  feared,  after  awhile,  that  even 
the  most  sincere  had  somewhat  cooled  in  their 
enthusiasm. 

Still,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  were  in 
earnest,  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  the  con- 
version of  the  entire  race.  A  "  Praying  Indian  " 
became  a  bachelor  of  arts  at  Cambridge.  Little 
villages  of  Indian  converts  arose  on  Cape  Cod,  in 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  and  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boston.  Missionary  success  was 
more  particularly  observable  in  Martha's  Vineyard 
— a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  for 
which  a  patent  had  been  obtained  from  the  Earl  of 
Stirling  by  a  settler  named  Thomas  Mayhew,  Avho 
had  originally  come  from  Southampton  in  England, 
and  who  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  Massachusetts 
in  1634.  Ten  years  afterwards,  this  gentleman 
left  Watertown,  on  the  mainland,  for  Martha's 
Vineyard,  to  which  both  the  Earl  of  Stirling  and  Sir 
Ferdiiiando  Gorges  made  a  claim,  and  with  suffi- 
cient plausibility  to  render  it  prudent  on  the  part 
of  Mayhew  to  pay  both.  His  son  had  established 
himself  on  the  island  a  year  or  two  before  the  father 
settled  there  ;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  the  latter  trans- 
ferred Martha's  Vineyard,  the  adjacent  island  of 
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Nantucket,  and  the  Elizabetli  Isles— all  of  which 
came  within  the  patent— to  the  Government  of 
Miissachusetts.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  Indians  iii  Martha's  Vineyard  ;  and  the 
two  May  hews,  moved  by  compassion,  soon  turned 
their  attention  to  these  miserable  creatures,  in  the 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition.  Like  Eliot,  the 
younger  May  hew  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  na- 
tive tongue,  and  in  1644--two  years  before  the 
apostle  of  the  continental  Indians  had  begini  the 
work  of  conversion — he  commenced  his  missionary 
labours.  These  he  continued  for  about  thirteen 
years,  but  in  1657  embarked  for  England  in  a  ship 
which  appears  to  have  been  lost  at  sea.  Mayhew's 
zeal  and  industry  in  liis  self-appointed  task  were 
equal  to  Eliot's.  He  had  a  wife  and  three  children, 
for  whom  he  was  obliged  to  toil  with  his  hands 
while  he  was  at  the  same  tiitie  engaged  in  the 
difficult  enterprise  of  civilising  a  number  of  debased 
uiA  furious  savages.  His  earnings  were  small,  and 
his  life  was  passed  in  a  truly  apostolic  poverty. 
Yet  by  1650  he  had  persuaded  eight  powows,  and 
two  hundred  and  eighty  othex'S,  to  adopt  Chris- 
tuinity;  and  after  his  death  his  father,  though 
seventy  years  of  age,  continued  the  son's  woi-k,  and 
(lid  not  cease  until  his  o^vn  death  at  ninety-two. 

In  consequence  of  what  was  occurring  in  Amei-ica, 
the  English  Parliament,  in  March,  1648,  instructed 
the  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Plantations  to  pre- 
pare and  bring  in  an  ordinance  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  advancement  of  learning  and  piety  in 
New  England.  Nothing,  however,  v.^as  immediately 
done,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  revolutionary  condi- 
tion of  affiiirs;  but  in  July,  1649,  another  ordinance 
provided  for  the  promoting  and  propagating  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  northern  colonies  of  America  by 
means  of  a  coi-poration  in  England,  to  consist  of  a 
president,  a  treasurer,  and  fourteen  assistants,  with 
authority  to  hold  lands,  good.;,  and  money  in  the 
old  country.  With  a  view  to  starting  this  society 
in  its  operations,  it  was  ordered  that  a  general  col- 
lection should  be  made  throughout  England  and 
Wales ;  and  the  Federal  Commissioners  of  New 
England,  Avith  such  agents  as  they  should  appoint, 
were  nominated  for  receiving  and  disposing  of  the 
money  thus  acquired.  This  was  an  assumption  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  New  England  States,  such  as 
the  Governments  of  those  States,  considering  the 
very  high  ground  which  some  of  them  had  assumed, 
might  have  been  expected  to  resist ;  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  done  so.  The  elder  Mayhew 
told  the  Indians  with  whom  he  was  concerned 
that  he  was  deputed  by  the  King  of  England 
to  govern  all  who  should  settle  in  those  islands ; 
and  he  persiiaded  the  native  })nnces  not  only  to 


adopt  English  laws  and  methods  of  iiile,  but  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  English  monarch. 

No  question  of  jurisdiction  was  permitted  to 
interfere  with  the  work  of  convei'sion.  The  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  sent  from  England 
to  the  colonies  large  remittances  of  money,  tools, 
and  commodities,  and  the  New  Englanders  them- 
selves  supplied  funds  in  a  still  larger  proportion. 
These  resources  Avere  laid  out  by  the  Federal  Com- 
missioners of  New  England  in  the  remuneration  of 
missionaries  and  their  assistants  (the  latter  including 
some  natives) ;  in  the  training  of  young  men  to  be 
useful  in  teaching  such  Indian  children  as  should 
be  taken  into  the  college  at  Cambridge;  in  the 
erection  of  a  building  in  that  college  for  the  accom- 
modation of  native  pupils ;  in  the  printing  of 
catechisms  and  other  books  in  the  Indian  tongue ; 
and  in  the  encouragement  of  deserving  Indians  by 
small  pecuniary  bounties.  Eliot  was  not  always 
satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  funds  were  dis- 
tiibuted,  and  made  so  much  opposition — even  at 
times  communicating  direct  with  the  society  in 
England — that  the  London  corporation,  while  ac- 
knowledging the  excellence  of  his  work  and  of  his 
nature,  and  recommending  an  increase  of  his  salary 
(which  was  done),  bewailed  his  "turbulent  and 
clamorous  proceedings,"  in  a  letter  to  the  Federal 
Commissioners.  The  knowledge  of  these  dissensions, 
seriously  diminished  the  flow  of  contributions  from 
England ;  yet  the  work  of  .conversion  in  America 
went  on  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  In  process 
of  time,  the  labour  of  the  English  missionaries  was 
shared  by  native  preachers ;  but  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  the  Indians  strictly  under  English  authority. 
To  this  end.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to 
hear  and  determine  all  judicial  matters.  As  early 
as  1656,  Daniel  Gookin,  a  man  of  considerable 
position  in  the  governing  body  of  Massachusetts, 
was  chosen  ruler  over  the  Praying  Indians  of  that 
colony — an  office  which,  with  a  brief  exception,  he 
.held  to  his  death.  Gookin  went  to  Boston  from 
Virginia  in  1644.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
Kentish  man,  belonging  to  a  family  of  which  some 
members  had  settled  in  Ireland.  His  father,  in 
1621,  arrived  in  Virginia  from  that  island,  with  a 
lai-ge  number  of  cows  and  goats.  The  son  was  too 
much  a  Puritan  to  live  comfortably  in  the  episco- 
palian colony  of  the  south,  and  therefore  removed 
to  Massachusetts.  His  sei-\ices  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Indians  were  great,  and  he  has  left  a  treatise 
on  tlie  history  of  these  Christianised  savages,  which 
is  among  our  chief  sources  of  information  on  the 
subject. 

After   the    accession   of  Charles    Stuart  to    the 
thi-one  of  England  in  1660,  the  charter  of  the  cor- 
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poration  for  propagating  the  Gospel,  having  been 
granted  by  the  Commonwealth,  became  void,  and 
Colonel  Beddingfield,  a  Roman  Catholic  officer  in 
the  King's  anny,  of  whom  a  considerable  part  of 
the  land  possessed  by  the  company  had  been  pur- 
chased, seized  it  for  liis  own  use,  alleging  that  he 
had  sold  it  under  the  value.  A  fresh  charter 
was  granted  by  the  King,  and  the  celebrated 
Robert  Boyle  was  appointed  first  governor  of  the 
new  association,  which  at  once  made  an  attempt  to 


latter  island  fi\'e  assemblies  were  held,  some  of 
which  had  native  preachers.  Schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  yoiing,  and  justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  management  of  native  affairs,  wei'e  to  be  foxmd 
in  various  parts  of  Massachusetts,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  it  might  have  appeared 
probable  to  a  sanguine  mind  that  the  whole  body 
of  Indians  in  New  England  would  in  time  be  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  though  the  total  number  of 
converts  was  then  less  than  it  had  been  a  quai"ter 
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racover  the  lands  seized  by  Beddingfield.  The  latter 
was  favoured  by  the  Attorney-General  and  other 
influential  men ;  but  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
■Chancery  was  in  favour  of  the  coi'j^oration.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  reinstated  Society,  the  conversion 
of  the  Indians  proceeded  steadily  for  some  years. 
In  1687,  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  mirdster  of  Boston, 
stated  in  a  letter  to  Dr  John  Leusden,  Hebrew 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Utrecht,  that  there 
were  then  six  churches  of  baptised  Indians  in  New 
England,  and  eighteen  assemblies  of  catechumens 
professing  the  name  of  Christ.  Cotton  Mather,  son 
of  Increase  Mather,  relates  that  in  1695  three  thou- 
sand adult  Indian  converts  were  established  in 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  Jj'antucket,  and  that  in  the 


of  a  centur}^  before.  But  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Federation  were  not  so  tract- 
able as  their  northern  brethren.  The  Mohegans, 
Narragansetts,  Wampanoags,  and  Nyantics,  were 
more  powerful  and  united  than  the  Indians  of 
Massachusetts  ;  their  spirit  consequently  was  much 
higher,  and  they  resented  any  interference  with 
their  ancient  gods  and  immemorial  customs. 
Roger  Williams,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  tongue  and  of  the  Indian  chai-acter,  with  all 
his  devotion  to  the  native  cause,  and  with  all  that 
influence  over  the  savages  which  his  benevolence, 
truthfulness,  and  courage  had  secured,  could  not 
make  many  converts  among  the  Nan-agansetts 
he  so  frequently  visited.     He  was  even  reproached 
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on  this  score,  as  if  he  had  been  wanting  in  zeal, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case. 

The  ti'uth  is,  there  is  something  in  the  Indian 
nature,  and  in  the  theological  views  inherited  or 
acquired  by  the  Indian  race,  which  does  not  har- 
monise with  Cliristianity.  These  savages  are  not 
merely  indifferent  to  that  religion ;  as  ft,  rule,  they 
positively  dislike  it.  Some  curious  particulars  on 
this  head  are  given  by  the  Rev.  Experience  May- 
hew  in  a  journal  of  his  visits  to  the  remains  of  the 
Pequot  and  Mohegan  Indians  in  the  years  1713 
and  1714.  He  records  that  those  tribes  were  greatly 
prejudiced  against  the  Christian  faith,  though  they 
appear  to  have  received  him  with  much  courtesy, 
and  to  have  thanked  him  for  his  good  will.  A 
sachem  of  the  Nan-agansetts  bid  the  same  preacher 
^o  and  make  the  English  good  first,  and  obsei-ved 
that,  OAving  to  the  many  religious  divisions  among 
the  conquering  race,  his  people  would  not  know 
what  sect  to  follow,  if  they  were  inclined  to  adopt 
Chiistianity  at  all.  He  then  upbraided  the  mis- 
sionary for  hindering  him  from  his  business,  and  in 
an  angry  humour  turned  away.  In  the  following 
year,  a  member  of  the  same  tribe  told  Experience 
May  hew — who  appears  to  have  met  with  no 
great  success  in  his  missionary  projects  —  that 
he  and  his  comrades  believed  in  a  God,  and 
worshipped  him  ;  that  there  were  various  modes  of 
worshipping,  but  that,  as  they  conceived  their  own 
to  be  good,  they  saw  no  reason  for  changing  it. 
Another  remarked  that  the  difficulties  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  were  such  as  the  Indians  could  not 
Qpdure.  Others  again  contended  that  the  English, 
for  all  they  could  see,  were  none  the  better  for  being 
Christians,  as  they  would  cheat  the  Indians  of  their 
land,  and  wrong  them  in  many  ways.  These 
heathens,  liowever,  seem  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  virtues  of  tolerance  and  candour ;  for  they 
confessed  that,  having  heard  Mr.  Mayhew,  they 
were  not  sensible  that  it  had  done  them  any  hurt.. 
They  consented  to  hear  the  preacher  again ;  but,  in 
the  end,  the  utmost  that  could  be  effected  was  to 
induce  the  people  to  admit  a  school  for  their 
children. 

Notwithstanding  what  looked  like  a  hopeful  com- 
mencement, these  attemjDts  to  Christianise  the  red 
man  were  little  better  than  failures.  After  1674, 
the  number  of  converts  diminished,  and  every  year 
the  Praying  Indians  sank  deeper  into  the  slough  of 
idleness,  poverty,  vice,  and  degradation.  Whatever 
savage  virtues  they  may  have  had  in  their  um-e- 
claimed  condition  were  lost;  whatever  vices  belonged 
to  them  by  nature  were  augmented  and  intensified 
by  those  which  they  acquired  from  their  conquersrs. 
Sloth  and  drunkenness  had  them  by  the  throat,  and 


would  not  be  shaken  off.  They  wandered  about 
the  country,  ragged,  abject,  disconsolate,  and  con- 
temptible, ready  to  sell  their  lands,  and  the  very 
clothes  off  their  backs,  for  a  few  bottles  of  that 
fiery  potation  which  soothe<l  to  forgetfulness, 
or  maddened  to  a  transient  fury.  It  is  recorded 
of  them  that  they  observed  pretty  well  one  part  of 
the  Fourth  Commandment,  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath 
Day,  but  neglected  the  other,  which  enjoins  six 
days  of  labour.  The  college  for  the  education  of 
Indian  youth,  established  with  a  view  to  preparing 
them  for  the  ministry,  was  abandoned  after  awhile, 
because  it  was  found  to  be  utterly  useless.  Tlie 
task  of  preaching  to  the  Indians  devolved  entii-el  j 
on  the  English,  and,  although  some  still  devoted 
themselves  to  the  work  with  exemplary  enthusiasm 
and  industry,  it  must  have  been  with  dwindling 
hopes  each  year.*  The  number  of  Christian  Indians 
at  the  present  day  is  but  small.  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  have  alike  failed,  as  to  any  broad 
and  lasting  results.  The  aboriginal  races  of  America 
retii-e  before  the  advance  of  a  superior  race ;  but  in 
retiring  they  preserve  in  the  main  the  faith  of 
ancient  times.  Their  contact  with  Europeans,  how- 
ever, has  insensibly  modified  that  faith,  rendering 
it  more  pure,  exalted,  and  refined  than  it  had 
originally  been.  The  Indian  conception  of  God  hi 
more  spiritual  now  than  it  was  in  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and  this  improvement  is  doubtless  to  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  teaching  of  the  mission- 
aries, in  part  also  to  the  slow  and  subtle  influences 
of  civilisation.  Idolatry  has  no  existence  among 
these  people,  if  we  may  trust  Mr.  George  Catlin.t 
That  inquirer  into  Indian  life  and  habits  derides 
the  opinion  of  those  who  say  that  the  red  man  has 
no  religion  worthy  of  the  name.  He  asserts  that 
the  North  American  Indian  is  everywhere,  in  his 
native  state,  a  highly  mbral  and  religious  being, 
possessing  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  some  great 
Author  of  his  being  and  of  the  universe,  and  living 
in  the  hope  or  the  apprehension  of  a  future  state, 
in  which  he  will  be  I'e warded  or  punished  according 
to  his  actions  in  this  world.  Yet  he  will  not  listen 
to  the  missionary.  The  Christian  religion  is  in  liis 
mind  identified  with  the  rapacity,  cruelty,  and 
many  vices  of  the  white  man.     A  Sioux  chief  on 


*  Cotton  Mather's  Magnalia  Christi  Americana  (Books  III. 
and  VI. ) ;  Neal's  and  Palfrey's  Histories  of  New  England  ; 
Bancroft's  History  of  tlio  United  States  ;  NeiU's  English  Colo- 
nisfition  of  America  during  the  Seventeenth  Century ;  etc.  Tlve 
original  materials  of  all  later  accounts  are  to  be  found  in  the 
pamphlets  and  books  on  the  subject  issued  at  the  period  of 
the  conversions. 

t  Letters  and  Notes  on  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Condi- 
tion of  the  North  American  Indians.  Third  Edition,  1842. 
VoL  II.,  Letter  58. 
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the  Upper  Missouri  made,  iu  tlie  course  of  conver- 
sation witli  Mr.  Catliu,  a  sei'ies  of  comments  wMcli 
showed  that  the  weak  points  of  civilisation  were 
not  unknown  to  him.  He  tliought  it  disgraceful 
that  white  men  should  hang  their  criminals  like 
dogs  ;  cruel  that  they  should  imprison  debtors  who 
could  not  pay ;  immodest  that  male  doctoi-s  should 
be  present  at  the  period  of  child-birth ;  inhuman  that 
parents  should  whip  their  children.  The  difficulty  of 
explaining  a  new  set  of  i-eligious  principles  to  people 
having  a  definite  faith  of  their  own,  which  they 
regard  as  superior  to  any  other,  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  a  remark  of  the  same  chieftain.  He  said 
he  had  heard  that  the  Great  Sj)irit  of  the  white 
people  was  the  child  of  a  white  woman,  and  that  he 
was  at  last  put  to  death.  The  Great  Spirit  of  the 
Indians,  he  added,  had  got  no  mother ;  the  Indians 
had  never  killed  hiTn,  and  in  fact  he  could  not  die. 
These  were  the  remarks,  not  of  a  scoffer,  or  of 
a  man  indifferent  to  religion,  but  of  one  who 
believed  himself  to  be  already  in  possession  of  the 
truth. 

Even  in  the  time  of  Eliot,  the  Indians  showed 
that  their  minds  were  acutely  sensible  to  those 
subtle  questions  which  have  always  formed  the 
tUfficulties  of  theology  and  morals.  The  savages  on 
the  banks  of  the  Charles  asked  their  instructor  why 
God  did  not  give  all  men  good  hearts,  and  why,  if 
he  were  omnipotent,  he  did  not  kill  the  devil,  who 
made  men  so  bad.  They  required  to  know  whether 
God  foresaw  who  should  repent  and  believe,  and  who 
not — an  evident  dallying  with  the  terrible  problem 
of  predestination  and  free  will.  They  demanded  to 
be  informed  where  their  little  children,  who  died 
before  they  had  sinned,  went  after  death,  and  where 
those  went  who  had  never  heard  of  Cluist,  When 
Eliot  preached  against  polygamy,  an  Indian  convert 
propounded  to  him  this  case  of  conscience  :— Suppose 
a  man  had  had  two  wives  before  he  knew  God —  the 
£rst  childless,  the  second  the  mother  of  many 
children  whom  he  exceedingly  loved  :  which  of 
those  two  wives  was  he  to  put  away  ?  It  was  also 
inquired  whether  a  squaw  who  had  desei'ted  her 
husband,  and  lived  with  another  man,  was  to  be  re- 
ceived again  if  she  repented  after  her  conversion  to 
Christianity.  Other  questions,  touching  on  morals 
and  even  politics,  were  asked  ;  but  theology  was  the 
favourite.  The  fondness  of  the  Indian  mind  for 
mooting  points  of  the  utmost  refinement,  such  as 
have  puzzled  acute  thinkers,  and  divided  the 
Christian  world  from  very  early  times,  is  a  note- 
worthy feature  in  the  spiritual  history  of  the  race. 

On  the  whole,  the  Roman  Catholics  have  done 
more  than  the  Protestants  in  converting  the  North 
American  Indians,  though  even  in  then-  case  the 


results  are  but  small.  In  Louisiana,  Acadie,  Canada, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  the  French  Jesuits 
worked  industriously  in  the  field  of  missionary 
laboui-,  and  some  proselytes  were  made.  The  his- 
torian Neal  is  indignant  with  these  priests  for 
instilling  idolatrous  ideas  into  the  minds  of  the 
savages ;  but  it  is  possible  that  what  to  an  extreme 
Protestant  susceptibility  may  have  seemed  like 
idolatry,  was  really  influential  in  attracting  a  set  of 
barbarians  to  the  more  esoteric  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. Cotton  Mather  quotes  from  a  catechism 
used  by  the  Jesuits  in  theii-  instructions,  and  is 
shocked  that  in  this  composition  Heaven  should  be 
described  as  a  place  having  a  very  fail-  soil,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  want  neither  for  meat  nor 
clothes ;  and  Hell  as  a  fiery  pit  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  where  it  is  always  dark  with  smoke,  where 
the  eyes  of  the  damned  are  always  in  pain  from  the 
effects  of  the  vapour,  where  the  devils  ai'e  very  ill- 
shaped  things  with  vizards  on,  and  where  the  damned 
feed  on  hot  ashes,  serpents,  and  melted  lead.  The 
puerility  of  such  descriptions  is  of  course  obvious  ; 
but  it  is  not  worse  than  many  things  touching  the 
supernatural  world  which  the  Puritans  themselves 
believed.  The  conversion  of  the  Indians  was  often 
effected  by  means  which  will  not  bear  strict  exami- 
nation. In  Maryland,  a  great  number  of  savages 
submitted  to  be  baptised  by  the  Catholics  for  the 
sake  of  some  new  shirts  which  were  promised  them 
on  that  condition ;  but  the  converts,  not  knowing 
how  to  wash  them  when  dii'ty,  required  a  fresh 
supply  after  a  few  weeks,  with  the  threat  of  re- 
nouncing their  baptism  if  the  demand  were  refused. 
At  the  present  time,  numerous  societies  in  the 
United  States  prosecute  the  work  of  conversion ;  but 
their  efforts  are  rewarded  with  sKght  success. 
The  Indian  seems  to  resent  the  religion  of  his  van- 
quishers, as  if  it  were  part  of  the  injury  which  he 
has  suffer-ed  at  theii-  hands.  He  refuses  to  worship 
with  the  Christian,  or  to  be  civilised  by  him..  He 
has  adopted  the  vices  of  the  stranger,  but  will  not 
profit  by  his  higher  qvialities  and  his  larger  jx)wers. 
Retreating  each  year  more  and  more  towards  the 
west — seeking  in  the  ever-dwindling  forests,  and  in 
the  prairies  that  are  destined  to  be  seats  of  future 
civilisation,  that  independence  which  he  has  lost  for 
generations  on  the  Atlantic — the  red  man  still 
feebly  struggles  for  the  historic  life  of  his  race,  but 
struggles  vainly.  He  presents  the  melancholy 
picture  of  a  nationality  devoted  to  extinction.  He 
has  some  qualities  which  make  such  a  fate  dis- 
tressing even  to  those  who  supplant  him ;  but  a 
people  which,  whether  from  its  own  fault  or  that  of 
others,  does  not  advance  with  the  advancing  ages,  is 
doomed.    It  vanishes  before  the  more  complex  organ- 
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isation  which  presses  on  its  path ;  and  in  time  its 
existence  is  to  >je  traced  only  in  a  few  mounds  and 
scattered  graves,  in  single  words,  in  fading  legends, 


in  the  wandering  echoes  of  a  pathetic  past,  ami  in 
those  ineradicable  names  which  cling  to  hill,  and 
stream,  and  cataract,  like  the  memory  of  the  dead. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 


Eeligious  Persecution  in  Massachusetts —The  Anabaptists,  or  Baptists— Their  Appearance  in  New  England— Severe  Treatment 
of  the  Sect — Various  Opinions  as  to  the  Conduct  of  the  Colonial  Authorities — Rise  of  the  Quaker  Sect— The  Insanities 
of  James  Naylor — Life  and  Opinions  of  George  Fox— The  Earlier  and  Later  Doctrines  of  the  Friends— First  Arrival  of 
Quakers  at  Boston  —  Laws  against  them  passed  by  the  New  England  Legislatures — Mutilation  of  Quakers  at  Boston 
— Quakers  condemned  to  Death  after  return  from  Banishment — Rhode  Island  Legislators  on  Toleration — Execution 
of  Quakers— Unpopularity  of  the  Law,  and  its  subsequent  Mitigation — Abatement  of  the  Religious  Persecution— Letter  of 
Robert  Boyle  on  the  subject. 


It  is  not  improbable  that  one  reason  why  the  pro- 
selytising of  the  Indians  was  attended  by  snch  slight 
and  temporary  success  is  to  be  found  in  the  bitter 
religious  dissensions  constantly  occun'ing  amongst 
the  colonists,  and  of  which  the  natives  were  cer- 
tainly not  ignorant.  When  the  Nai-ragansett 
sachem  bid  Experience  Mayhew  reform  his  own 
people  before  he  thought  of  converting  others,  and 
said  that  if  sax  Indian  were  desirous  of  becoming  a 
Christian  he  would  not  know  what  form  of  Chris- 
tianity to  follow,  he  gave  expression  to  feelings  which 
had  long  been  familiar  to  his  race.  The  theological 
quarrels  of  the  New  Englanders  have  already  occu- 
pied our  attention  to  a  painful  degree;  but  the 
record  is  not  yet  finished.  The  evil  spirit  of  re- 
ligious persecution  still  dai'kened  the  minds  and 
hardened  the  hearts  of  the  iiilers  of  Massachusetts 
— men  otherwise  of  clear  intellects  and  noble 
natures.  Mr.  Bancroft  believes  that  the  elder 
Winthrop,  some  time  before  his  death,  professed 
himself  weary  of  banishing  heretics ;  but  the  ma- 
jority of  his  colleagues  were  sensible  of  no  such 
fatigue  or  remorse.  Dudley  shrank  with  dismay 
from  the  thought  that  their  love  of  truth  should  be 
so  cold  as  to  tolerate  en*or  ;  thus  repeating  the  old 
trick  of  all  persecutors,  that  of  begging  the  entire 
question  as  to  what  is  true  and  what  false  in  the 
region  of  religious  faith.  Cotton  thought  it  better 
to  tolerate  hypocrites  than  opponents.  Another 
minister  affirmed  that  what  he  rather  ingeniously 
called  "  Poly  piety  "  was  the  gi-eatest  impiety  in  the 
world,  and  that  it  was  sacrilegious  ignorance  to  say 
that  men  ought  to  have  liberty  of  conscience.  A 
third  declared  that  religion  admitted  of  no  eccentric 
notions — a  saying  which  puts  into  admirably  pithy 
form  the  most  vital  principle  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
Such  were  the  dogmas  of  Puritan  Papistry,  as 
enunciated   by   men   of  the  liighest   mark  in  the 


plantation;   and,    although   several   doubted   their 
validity,  they  were  for  a  time  triumphant. 

In  1651,  Massachusetts  was  the  scene  of  a  la- 
mentable collision  with  the  Anabaptists,  or,  as  the 
members  of  that  body  preferred  to  call  themselv&s, 
the  Baptists.  The  distinguishing  tenet  of  these 
sectaries  was  that  baptism  should  be  administered 
only  to  adults.  As,  where  tliis  had  been  pei-formed 
in  infancy,  they  baptised  again  in  mature  life,  they 
were  called  by  their  opponents  Anabaptists, — Re- 
baptisers ;  but,  according  to  their  own  contention, 
the  rite  that  had  taken  place  in  childhood  was  no 
baptism  at  all,  so  that  the  prefix  indicating  re- 
petition was  discai*ded  by  them  as  involving  an 
incorrect  statement.  A  great  deal  of  discredit  at- 
tached to  the  sect  and  its  opinions,  owing  to  the 
wild  doctrines  and  insane  excesses  committed  by 
the  Anabaptists  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands 
in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
incendiaries  Munzer  and  John  of  Ley  den  headed  two 
successive  rebellions  at  Mtihlhausen  and  Miinster, 
and  caused  a  terrible  effusion  of  blood.  But  the 
English  Anabaptists,  though  it  is  probable  they 
drew  some  of  their  principles  from  certain  Dutch 
fanatics  who  settled  in  England  in  large  numbers 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  were  men  of  much  cooler  minds  and 
much  more  blameless  lives.  They  were  an  offshoot 
from  the  followers  of  Robert  Bi-own,  the  father  of 
Puritanism,  but  were  not  formed  into  a  distinct 
community  before  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  New 
England  they  soon  acquired  importance.  Roger 
"Williams  was  for  a  time  of  this  opinion,  though  the 
views  which  constituted  his  religious  individuality, 
and  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  autho- 
rities, were  of  a  different  nature.  The  New  Eng- 
land Anabaptists  Avere  men  rather  difficult  to  deal 
with,  owing  to  the  whimsicality  of  some  of  thoii" 
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ideas ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  gviilty 
of  any  culpable  extravagances.  In  the  Plymouth 
Government,  in  1650,  a  number  of  these  sectaries, 
lieaded  by  one  Obadiah  Holmes,  wei'e  subjected  to 
the  usual  kind  of  pei-secution.  They  were  summoned 
before  the  General  Court,  and  ordered  to  desist 
from  their  peculiar  practices ;  but  they  answered  as 
the  more  orthodox  Puritans  had  answered  the 
Bishops  in  England :  they  appealed  to  the  law  of 
their  consciences,  and  said  it  was  better  to  obey 
God  than  man.  Holmes  went  next  year  int<j 
the  Massachusetts  jurisdiction,  accompanied  by  a 
minister  named  Clarke,  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
another  Baptist  named  Crandall.  These  men  could 
not  have  made  a  more  unfortunate  selection,  if  their 
design  was  to  find  a  place  where  they  could  live  in 
peace.  As  far  back  as  1644,  the  Massachusetts 
Magistrates  had  made  an  order  for  banishing  such 
as  continued  obstinate  in  their  heresy  after  due  con- 
viction. In  this  statute,  the  persons  struck  at  wex'e 
identified  with  the  German  Anabaptists  who  had 
created  so  much  mischief  in  the  previous  century. 
They  were  described  as  "  incendiai'ies  of  commT)n- 
wejilths,"  "  infectora  of  persons  in  main  matters  of 
religion,"  and  ''  troublers  of  chui'ches  in  all  places 
where  they  have  been."  Even  before  the  passing  of 
this  law,  an  unfortunate  man  had  been  whipped  for 
affirming  that  infant  baptism  was  anti-Christian — 
''not  for  his  opinion,"  says  Winthrop,  in  a  most 
remarkable  piece  of  casuistry,  "  but  for  his  re- 
proaching the  Lord's  ordinance,  and  for  his  bold 
and  evil  behaviour,  both  at  home  and  in  the  Court." 
The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  De- 
claration published  in  November,  1646,  said  that 
the  order  in  question  was  passed  only  as  a  pro- 
tection against  possible  disturbances  of  the  peace, 
and  that  it  had  then  never  been  put  in  execution 
against  any  of  the  Anabaptists,  although  such  were  . 
known  to  live  among  them.  It  even  appears  that 
at  that  very  time  the  head  of  Harvard  College  was 
a  minister  holding  the  condemned  views ;  but  it  is 
j)robable  that  he  forbore  from  making  any  promi- 
Jient  display  of  his  opinion,  or  endeavouring  to 
con  vine  3  othei-s ;  and  ultimately  he  felt  compelled 
to  resign,  owing  to  the  objection  made  to  his 
tenets.  Tlie  law  expressly  forbade  all  open  con- 
demnation of  the  lite  of  infant  baptism,  and  all 
attempts  at  convei-sion ;  it  simply  left  unpunished 
that  which  the  gi-eatest  tyrant  cannot  touch — a 
private  opinion. 

The  reason  why  Clarke,  Holmes,  and  Crandall 
went  to  Massachusetts  is  not  clear.  At  any  rate, 
from  whatever  motive,  they  put  themselves  in  the 
power  of  the  oppressor,  and  were  of  coui-se  oppressed. 
Having  taken  up  their  residence  at  Lynn,  a  little 


town  about  ten  miles  from  Boston,  ostensibly  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  a  sick  and  aged  friend  of 
their  o^vn  persuasion,  they  were  arrested  the  very 
next  day,  when,  it  being  the  Sabbath,  they  were  as- 
sembled for  religious  exercises.  In  the  afternoon  they 
were  taken  to  the  church  meeting  of  the  town ;  but 
Clarke  declared  that  he  could  not  join  in  the  service, 
persisted  in  wearing  his  hat,  and  endeavoured,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  to  address  the  congre- 
gation.      On  the  following  morning  the  offenders 
were  carried  before  the  magistrates,  who  sent  them 
in  custody  to  Boston.     There  they  were  tried  and 
sentenced   to   various   fines,    or   in    default    to   be 
whipped.     In  the  ti'ue  spirit  of  aggressive  martyr- 
dom,   they  elected    not   to   pay  the  fines,   but  to 
submit  to  the  flogging.     Some  of  Clarke's  friends 
paid  the  penalty  for  him,  without  his  knowledge; 
Crandall  was  released,  on   promising  to  appear  at 
the  next  Court  ;  but  Holmes  received  thirty  lashes 
at  the  whipping-post.     This  was  bad  enough ;  but 
what  followed  was  -vt^orse.    Two  of  Holmes's  friends, 
who  were  spectators  of  his  punishment,  took  him  by 
the  hand  in  the  market-place,  and  praised  God  for 
the  suflferer's  courage  and  constancy.     For  this  they 
were  summoned  before  the  General  Court,  and  fined, 
with  the  alternative  of  whipping.      The  treatment 
of  Clarke,  Holmes,  and  Crandall  is  sufficient  proof 
that  the  Massachusetts  authorities  would  suffer  no 
real  or  effective  dissent  from  their  own  interpretation 
of  religion.    The  charges  on  which  the  three  Baptists 
were  convicted  were  that  they  had  held  a  private 
religious  meeting  on  the  Lord's  Day  ;  that  they  had 
offensively  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  congregation 
of  Lynn ;  that  they  had  denied  the  orthodoxy  of 
the    said   church ;    that   they  had   endeavoured   to 
seduce  and  draw  aside  others ;  and  that  they  had 
administered  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
various  persons.     Their  conduct  seems  to  have  been 
blameable  simply  with  respect  to  their  behaviour  at 
the  meeting-house ;  but  even  this  is  susceptible  of 
excuse,  for  it  should  be  recollected  that  they  were 
forcibly   taken   there   against    their   will,    and   in 
violation  of  their  conscience.     As  for  the  rest,  it 
was  a  mere  repetition  of  what  had   happened  in 
England  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.   The 
shade  of  Archbishop  Laud  might  have  considered 
itself  avenged.     The  rebels  against  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, the  martyrs  of  the  High  Commission  Court, 
had  their  own  Act  and  their  own  Court,  for  doing 
the  same  thing  in  the  same  way.     They  were  falsi- 
fying their  main  principle,  that  every  distinct  body 
of  Christians  is  a  legitimate  church,  and  may  proceed 
to  organise  its  own  ministry  and  forms  of  worship, 
without  either  the  sanction  or  the  interference  of 
the  State. 
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Even  Cotton  Mather,  the  zealous  advocate  of 
Massachusetts  orthodoxy,  admits  that  the  New 
England  churches  gave  some  provocation  to  the 
Baptists,  by  their  ministers  passing  severe  censures 
on  those  of  that  persuasion  who  went  out  of  church 
whenever  infants  were  brought  in  to  be  baptised ; 


following  the  law  of  their  consciences.  The 
Baptists  were  in  truth  held  responsible  for  all  the 
frantic  excesses  of  the  German  Anabaptists  more 
than  a  hundred  years  before,  though  it  was  never 
shown  that  they  sympathised  with  those  extrava- 
gances.    The  prejudice  against  them  was  deep  and 


aEOBGE)  vox. 


which  exasperated  them  to  so  great  a  degree  that 
they  withdrew  wholly  from  the  communion  to 
which  they  had  previously  belonged,  and  set  up  for 
themselves.  But  the  more  liberal  and  tolerant 
Daniel  Neal  leaves  it  to  his  readere  to  judge  for 
themselves  who  had  most  reason  to  complain  : 
the  New  England  churches,  which  would  suffer  the 
Baptists  neither  to  live  quietly  in  the  old  commu- 
nion, nor  to  separate  from  it  peaceably  ;  or  those 
■unhappy  persons  who  were  treated  so  roughly  for 


long-lived,  and  they  were  again  subjected  to  per- 
secution in  the  early  years  of  Charles  II.'s  reign. 
From  that  period,  however,  the  spirit  of  religious 
rancour  abated  somewhat  of  its  vehemence.  The 
re-establishment,  or  rather  the  complete  establish- 
ment for  the  first  time,  of  the  mother  country's 
jurisdiction,  had  a  tendency  to  mitigate  local 
tyrannies. 

The  oppression   of  the  Quakers  was    still  more 
severe  than  that  of  the  Baptists ;  but  it  should  be 
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added  that  there  was  more  to  justify  or  at  least  ex- 
cuse it.  The  singular  body  of  people  called  Quakers 
by  their  opponents,  and  Friends  among  them- 
selves, first  arose  in  the  north  of  England  about  the 
year  1644.  Under  the  leadei-ship  of  George  Fox, 
who  began  preaching  in  1647,  when  he  was  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  the  sect  attracted  to 
itself  many  followers,  and  challenged  the  attention 
of  the  authorities.  At  first,  these  enthusiasts  called 
themselves  "The  People  of  the  Lord,"  "Children 


the  three,  and  also  the  most  extravagant.  It  is 
indeed  impossible  to  regard  him  as  anything  but  a 
madman.  Fox  and  his  followers  were  at  length 
compelled  to  cast  off  their  associate,  and  in  1655  he 
was  imprisoned  in  Exeter  gaol  for  opinions  and 
conduct  which  the  law  regarded  as  blasphemous. 
"While  in  prison,  he  was  addressed  by  his  converts 
as  "the  Everlasting  Sun  of  Righteousness,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  the  Only  Begotten  Son  of  God, 
the  fairest  among  ten  thousand,"  &c.     On   being 


NEW   PLTMOITTH. 


of  Light,"  and  other  such  terms ;  but  the  designa- 
tion of  Quakers,  though  originally  applied  to  them 
in  derision  by  those  who  were  not  of  their  way  of 
thinking,  was  soon  used  by  themselves  in  a  serious 
spirit.  They  were  fond  of  quoting  from  the  Bible 
numerous  passages  which  refer  to  the  operation  of 
religious  awe  and  rapture  in  causing  men  to  tremble. 
Hence  they  were  popularly  called  Quakers  or 
Shakers,  in  a  ludicrous  or  scoffing  sense ;  but  they 
retorted  that  Christ  had  bidden  his  disciples  quake 
for  fear,  and  that  therefore -fell  men  ought  to  be 
Quakers.  By  1652  the  new  sect  was  well  known 
all  over  England,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  George 
Fox,  Richard  Farn worth,  and  James  Naylor.  The 
last-named  was  for  a  time  the  most  influential  of 


released,  he  passed  through  Glastonbury  and  Wells 
in  a  sort  of  triumphal  fashion.     Large  numbers  of 
men  and  women  paid  him  almost  divine  honours. 
At  Bristol,  the  crowds  shouted  "  Hosanna  i  "  before 
him,  and  applied  to  him  the  language  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon.     It  was  clearly  necessary  to  put  down 
such  insane  and   anarchical  pretensions;    but  the 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth  proceeded  after 
the  old  cruel  fashion  of  the  monarchy  it  had  sup- 
planted, and  sentenced  Naylor  to  a  punishment  of 
teiTible  severity.     He  was  tried  before  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1656,  and  a  considerable  mmonty 
were  for  condemning  bim  to  deatli.     As  it  was,  he 
was  pilloried  at  Westminster,    whipped,    pilloried 
again,  bored  through  the  tongue  with  a  hot  iron. 
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and  branded  on  the  forehead.  Then  he  was  taken 
down  to  Bristol,  conveyed  through  the  city  on  a 
horse's  back  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  and  publicly 
whipped  in  five  different  localities.  Finally  he  was 
sent  back  to  London,  and  shut  up  in  solitary  con- 
finement, with  only  such  food  as  he  could  earn  by 
his  labour.  Soon  afterwards  he  recanted,  and, 
before  his  death  in  1660,  was  reunited  to  the  less 
extreme  body  of  Quakers  who  followed  the  guidance 
of  George  Fox. 

Fox  was  not  quite  so  gi*eat  a  fanatic  as  Naylor  ; 
but  he  used  to  force  himself  into  churches,  to  in- 
terrupt the  services,  and  to  insult  the  magistrates 
before  whom  he  was  brought.  He  was  by  trade  a 
shoemaker  at  Drayton  in  Leicestershire,  and,  like 
many  persons  of  sedentary  occupation  and  defective 
mental  training,  was  subject  from  an  early  age  to 
religious  melancholy — a  tendency  fostered  to  rank 
exuberance  by  the  acrid  and  stimulating  air  of 
theological  controversy  breathed  at  that  time  by  all 
Englishmen.  His  brain  was  slightly  touched,  and 
he  wrote  a  species  of  jargon  such  as  defies  inter- 
pretation. None  of  the  religious  sects  satisfied  his 
requirements.  Tlie  Puritanical  habit  of  appealing 
to  the  letter  of  Scripture  on  every  occasion  seemed 
to  him  only  another  form  of  spiritual  slavery.  He 
looked  for  some  light  within  the  sovil  itself,  which, 
after  due  searching,  he  conceived  might  be  dis- 
covered. 

Wandering  alone  among  the  hills  of  Derbyshire, 
• — sitting  in  hollow  trees  and  solitary  places  until 
night  came  on, — walking  mournfully  about  during 
the  hours  of  darkness,  as  one  possessed  of  many 
sorrows  (such  is  the  pathetic  account  given  by  an 
early  historian  of  the  Qixakers), — he  was  lifted  into 
regions  of  mystical  i-everie,  and  had  strange  in- 
timations touching  the  things  written  in  the 
Apocalypse.  Visions  were  vouchsafed  to  him, 
and  he  asserted  a  power  of  casting  out  devils. 
He  felt  a  disgust  for  all  manner  of  forms.  The 
being  bred  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  was  not,  in  his 
opinion,  enough  to  make  a  man  a  minister  of  Christ. 
A  hireling  priesthood  Avas  an  abomination.  God  did 
not  dwell  in  temples  made  with  hands.  The  Lord 
forbade  him  to  put  off  his  hat  to  any  one.  Tlie 
Lord  commanded  him  to  Thou  and  Thee  eveiy  man 
and  woman  "vrithout  distinction.  The  Lord  would 
not  sufier  him  to  bid  people  "  Good  morrow  "  or 
"  Good  evening,"  since  all  such  expressions  implied 
that  there  were  bad  days ;  nor  might  he  bow,  or 
scrape  with  his  leg.  He  went  into  the  law  coiirts, 
crying  for  justice.  He  fasted  with  severitj'^;  he  clothed 
himself  in  leather.  Churches  he  called  idol-temples  or 
.steeple-houses  ;  the  bells  he  likened  to  market  bells, 
and  the  priest  to  tlie  chapman  who  desired  to  set 


forth  his  wares.*  He  was  frequently  flogged  and 
imprisoned  ;  but  his  proselytes  became  so  numerous, 
especially  among  the  soldiers,  that  the  Government, 
hoping  to  silence  him  by  favours,  offered  to  give  him 
a  captaincy.  This  of  course  he.  I'efused,  and  the 
Quaker  movement  went  on,  despite  all  efforts  to 
suppi'ess  it.  The  mob  often  treated  the  poor  en- 
thusiasts with  brutal  violence,  and  the  authorities 
emulated  their  roughness.  From  1651  to  1657  as 
many  as  1,900  Quakers  were  imprisoned  in  England; 
and  twenty-one  died  in  gaol.  In  at  least  one 
instance,  however,  death  was  owing  to  the  man's 
own  folly.  Evelyn  relates  that  a  prisoner  in  Lon- 
don made  an  attempt  to  emulate  the  feat  of  a  co- 
religionist, who  was  said  to  have  fasted  twenty  days  ; 
and  that  he  died  on  the  tenth.  The  early  Quakera 
were  indeed  a  sore  trouble  to  all  decent  communities. 
Some  of  them  went  abroad  stark  naked — '*  for  a 
testimony,"  according  to  the  cant  of  their  sect; 
though  what  it  testified,  beyond  the  madness  or 
moral  corruption  of  the  actors  and  their  abettors, 
it  would  be  hard  to  say.  A  woman  presented  herself 
in  this  state  before  the  Protector  in  Whitehall 
Chapel ;  and  the  same  thing  was  done  in  America. 
By  some  singular  process  of  reasoning,  many 
persons  took  it  into  their  heads  that  the  Quakers 
were  Romish  emissaries  in  disguise,  and  they  were 
even  so  described  in  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension 
of  some  of  their  number.  They  themselves,  on  the 
other  hand,  conceived  that  they  were  divinely  com- 
missioned to  convert  the  Pope  and  the  Sultan,  and 
actually  sent  members  of  their  body  to  Rome  and 
Adrianople  for  that  purpose.  When  Charles  II. 
ascended  the  throne,  he  seemed  disposed,  with  the 
indolent  good  nature  which  at  times  distinguished 
liim  when  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  a  contrary 
coui*se,  to  leave  dissenting  sects  quietly  to  them- 
selves ;  but  the  Quakers,  having  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  on  the  groimd  that  all  oaths  are 
illegal,  were  again  persecuted  with  much  rigour. 
Men  and  women  were  tx-ansported  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  they  were  sold  into  slavery  for  terms 
of  various  duration.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
the  Friends  fell  under  the  influence  of  men  possess- 
ing higher  mental  powers,  greater  cultivation,  and 
cooler  heads,  than  the  early  devotees.  By  the  efibrts 
of  Penn,  Barclay,  and  some  others,  the  society  ac- 
quired a  distinct  organisation  and  a  definite  set  of 
religious  principles.  Previous  to  the  appearance  of 
those  comparatively  sober  A\Titers,  Quaker  theology 

*  Among  the  chief  authorities  m  to  the  early  doings  of 
the  Friends,  are  Fox's  own  "Journal,"  and  Sewel's  "History 
of  the  Quakers."  Lord  Macaulay  (History  of  England,  chap. 
17)  gives  a  striking  specimen  of  the  confusion  and  incoherencd 
of  Fox's  style. 
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had  presented  nothing  but  a  cloudy  haze  of  mystical 
sentiment,  not  greatly,  if  at  all,  superior  to  the 
ravings  of  Liidovick  Muggleton.  It  spoke  in  a 
vague  way  of  inward  Light,  and  of  the  movements 
of  the  Spirit ;  but,  being  in  its  very  essence  a  protest 
against  formalism,  it  was  wanting  in  exactness  and 
definition.  In  some  respects  it  had  an  analogy  with 
the  doctrines  of  those  numerous  sects  which,  in  former 
ages,  sprang  from  the  union  of  Christianity  with 
Neo-Platonism  5  but,  after  its  first  wildness  was 
spent,  it  assumed  the  proportions  and  characteristics 
with,  which  we  ai*e  all  acquainted.  The  protesters 
against  formalism  became  the  greatest  of  formalists ; 
and  a  certain  pugnacity  of  conduct  has  long  been 
noted  in  men  who  deny  the  lawfulness  of  war,  even 
for  purposes  of  self-defence.  Yet  ever  since  the 
days  of  Penn,  Quakers  have  stood  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  all  liberal  and  candid  observers.  They 
have  some  of  the  best  and  most  genuine  qualities  of 
human  nature.  Philanthropy  has  received  no  gi'eater 
services  than  fi*om  the  Society  of  Friends ;  while 
politics  and  social  usage  have  been  raised  to  higher 
levels  by  the  sedate  ideals  of  a  sect  which,  on  account 
of  a  few  hannless  eccentricities  and  a  few  exaggera- 
tions of  principle,  has  at  all  times  been  the  favourite 
butt  of  caricature. 

Unfortunately,  the  era  of  insane  extravagance 
had  not  passed  when  Quakers  found  their  way  into 
America.  It  was  in  1656  that  they  first  appeared 
among  the  colonists  of  the  New  World,  to  the  con- 
sternation equally  of  Episcopalians  and  Puritans. 
•We  have  already  seen  that  they  were  treated  with 
great  cruelty  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The 
schismatioal  new-comers  were  scourged,  pilloried, 
imprisoned,  and  hunted  out  of  the  country;  yet 
their  opinions  made  progress  in  those  southern 
settlements,  and  in  twenty  years  Maryland  had  a 
large  number  of  Quakers  among  her  population. 
In  New  England,  the  followers  of  George  Fox  were 
persecuted  with  greater  severity  than  elsewhere. 
Their  approach  had  been  heralded  by  an  influx  of 
their  literature,  and  the  authorities  of  Massachu- 
setts, not  liking  the  tenets  so  ostentatiously  ad- 
vanced, resolved  to  exclude  the  authors,  should 
they  follow.  In  July,  1656,  a  vessel  arrived  in 
Boston  harbour  from  Barbadoes,  carrying  among 
its  other  passengers  two  Quaker  women,  named 
Mary  Fisher  and  Anne  Austin.  They  were  searched 
for  marks  of  witchcraft,  and  then  expelled  ;  but  in 
less  than  a  month  another  ship  brought  five  male 
and  four  fe)nale  Quakers.  These  also  were  denied 
a  residence,  and  were  again  put  on  boaixl  the  vessel, 
to  be  taken  back  to  England.  During  a  brief  de- 
tention in  prison,  they  increased  the  prejudice 
against  them  by  applying  insulting  terms  to  the 


magistrates  and  ministers  of  Boston.  The  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  retorted  in  kind  by  calling 
the  Quakers  a  "  cursed  sect  of  heretics,"  retailers 
of  "  blasphemous  opinions,"  and  walkers  in  "  per- 
nicious ways."  Certainly,  some  of  the  views  put 
foi-ward  by  these  Children  of  Light  were  of  a  nature 
to  startle  a  community  whose  reverence  for  the 
very  letter  of  the  Bible  was  extreme.  Though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Friends  were  Chris- 
tians in  their  own  estimation,  they  seemed  at  times 
to  deny  or  explain  away  the  most  distinctive  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  One  of  them  —  Samuel 
Fisher — said  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  God's 
voice ;  that  in  some  things  they  were  fallible,  and 
so  were  not  fit  to  be  the  rule ;  and  that  the  only 
real  guide  and  law  was  the  light  of  Christ  in  the 
heart — which  of  course  might  mean  anything  that 
anybody  supposed  that  light  to  signify.  The  faith- 
ful were  bidden  to  seek  Christ  within,  rather  than 
Christ  without.  The  obligation  of  the  Sabbath, 
the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
the  prayers  and  preachings  of  public  ministei-s,  even 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  were  repudiated  by 
these  innovators.  George  Fox  appears  to  have 
bordered  on  Pantheism,  if  he  did  not  more  than 
border  on  it  He  taught  that  the  "  imagined  God 
beyond  the  stars,"  and  the  "  carnal  Christ,"  were 
falsities;  and,  with  his  usual  love  of  coarse  and 
offensive  language,  declared  that  to  speak  of  Christ 
as  God  and  man  in  one  person  was  a  lie.*  These, 
and  such  as  these,  were  the  opinions  which  alarmed 
the  people  and  rulers  of  New  England. 

At  the  instigation  of  Massachusetts,  the  General 
Courts  of  all  the  united  colonies  passed  laws  against 
the  Quakei-s.     The  unwelcome  intniders  were  to  be 
driven  out  of  the  several  jurisdictions,  and  to  be 
imprisoned  until  that  could  be  accomplished.     But 
the  Massachusetts  law  was  much  more  severe  than 
those  of  the  other  three  confederated  plantations. 
It  imposed  a  fine  of  a  hundred  pounds  on  any  ship 
master  who  should  bring  Quakers  into  the  territory, 
and  required  security  for  the  re-transportation  of 
such  passengers  to  the  port  whence  they  came.     It 
likewise  enacted  that  all  Quakei-s  should  be  impri- 
soned and  severely  whipped;  that  the  circulation 
and  even  concealment  of  Quaker  books  should  be 
visited  by  a  fine  of  five  pounds ;  that  pei-sons  pre- 
suming to  defend  the  incriminated  opinions  should 
be  sharply  punished ;  and  that  any  person  reviling 
the  magistrates  or  ministers,  after  the  manner  of 
the  hated  sect,  should  be  both  fined  and  flogged. 
This  law  was  soon  enforced.     One  Mary  Clarke, 

•  Fox's  work,  "The  Swonl  of  the  rx)rd  drawn,"  as  quoted 
by  Daiiiel  Neal  in  his  "History  of  New  EngLand,  '  Vol.  I., 
chap.  7. 
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from  London,  was  whipped  in  the  month  of  August, 
1657.  Christopher  Holden  and  John  Copeland, 
who  had  come  to  the  colony  the  previous  year,  had 
been  sent  back  to  England,  and  had  reappeared  at 
Salem  (where  they  addressed  the  congregation  in. 
the  meeting-hovise),  were  scourged  and  sent  to  gaol, 
and  a  man  and  his  wife  who  had  harboured  them 
were  imprisoned.  At  a  later  period,  some  Quakers 
in  prison  were,  for  refusing  to  work,  subjected  to 
such  repeated  and  merciless  floggings  that  one  of 
them  nearly  died  beneath  the  lash.  It  was  also 
proposed  that  those  who  refused  to  pay  their  fines 
should  be  sold  to  Virginia  or  Barbadoes,  where 
they  would  have  lived  in  a  servitude  not  greatly 
differing  from  slaveiy  ;  but,  though  an  oi-der  to  this 
eflfect  was  issued,  it  was  never  carried  out.  Still, 
the  difficulty  was  not  overcome,  and  more  severe 
laws  were  passed.  The  fine  for  harbouiing 
Quakers  was  increased  to  forty  shillings  for  each 
hour ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  every  Quaker  coming 
into  the  jurisdiction  after  having  been  expelled, 
should  for  the  first  oflPence  suffer  the  loss  of  one 
ear,  for  the  second  lose  the  other,  and  for  the  third 
be  bored  through  the  tongue  with  a  hot  iron.  In 
1658,  Holden,  Copeland,  and  John  Rouse,  hav- 
ing twice  returned  from  banishment,  were  deprived 
of  their  right  ears  by  the  knife  of  the  hangman. 
After  the  sentence  was  executed,  they  said: — 
"  Those  who  do  it  ignorantly,  we  desire  from  our 
hearts  the  Lord  to  forgive  them;  but  for  them  that 
do  it  maliciously,  let  our  blood  be  upon  their  heads, 
and  such  shall  know  in  the  day  of  account  that 
each  drop  of  our  blood  shall  be  heavier  than  a  mill- 
stone." This  was  the  only  time  that  such  an  act 
of  mutilation  was  committed  in  New  England,  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  punishment  of  boring 
through  the  tongue  was  never  put  in  force.  In- 
deed, the  colonists  were  so  much  ashamed  of  the 
law  that  it  was  soon  repealed. 

The  authorities,  however,  were  far  from  inclined 
to  leniency.  The  Federal  Commissioners,  when  in 
session  at  Boston  in  the  autumn  of  1658,  voted 
a  set  of  resolutions  recommending  the  General 
Courts  of  the  four  colonies  to  make  a  law  condemn- 
ing to  death  such  Quakers  as  should  return  to  the 
several  jurisdictions  after  being  twice  expelled. 
From  this  fate  nothing  was  to  savQ  them  but  a 
public  renunciation  of  their  "  cui-sed  opinions  and 
devilish  tenets."  The  colonies  of  Plymouth,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  Haven  did  not  proceed  so  far 
as  this  recommendation  suggested ;  but  Plymouth 
treated  the  heretics  with  so  much  rigour  that 
Captain  James  Cudworth,  one  of  the  Magistrates, 
repeatedly  protested  against  it,  and  was  at  last 
deprived  of  his  captaincy  for  entertaining  a  Quaker 


at  his  house,  though  he  differed  from  the  Quaker 
doctrine.  It  would  appear  from  a  letter  of  this 
gentleman  to  a  friend  in  London,  dated  December 
10th,  1658,  that  the  Government  of  Plymouth  had 
forgotten  the  milder  spirit  of  its  early  days,  and 
was  inclined  to  a  despotic  and  vexatious  policy. 
"  Our  civil  powers,"  he  writes,  "are  so  exercised  in 
matters  of  religion  and  conscience  that  we  have  no 
time  to  do  anything  that  tends  to  promote  the  civil 
prosperity  of  the  place.  We  must  now  have  a 
State  religion,  such  as  the  powers  of  this  world  will 
allow,  and  no  other ;  a  State  ministry,  and  a  State 
way  of  maintenance  ^  and  we  must  worship  and 
serve  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  world  shall  appoint  us. 
We  must  all  go  to  the  public  place  of  meeting  in 
the  parish  where  we  dwell,  or^be  presented."  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  they  were  so  wrapped  up  in  a 
labyrinth  of  contused  laws  that  the  power  of  the 
freemen  was  quite  lost.  Sandwich  men  might  not 
go  to  Massachusetts,  lest  they  should  be  taken  up 
for  Quakers.  Nay,  they  might  not  go  about  theii* 
occasions  in  other  towns  of  the  Plymouth  colony, 
because  of  warrants  which  lay  in  ambush  to  aj> 
prehend  and  take  them  before  a  magistrate,  so  that 
they  should  give  an  account  of  their  business. 
The  situation  altogether  inspired  Captain  Cudworth 
with  so  gloomy  a  feeling  that  he  could  deiive  com- 
fort only  from  the  fact  that  they  had  still  among 
them  "  worthy  Mr.  Dunster,  whom  the  Lord  hath 
made  boldly  to  bear  his  testimony  against  the  spirit 
of  persecution."*  This  was  the  Anabaptist  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College,  who,  on  account  of  his- 
opinions,  resigned  that  position  in  1654,  and  went 
to  live  in  Plymouth  colony. 

Massachusetts,  true  to  its  habit  of  religioup 
despotism,  bated  not  one  jot  of  the  severity  ad- 
vised by  the  Commissionei-s.  No  doubt  the  early 
Quakers  were  a  troublesome  set.  Some  amount 
of  supex'vision  over  a  people  who  made  it  pai"t 
of  their  conscience  to  disturb  congregations  and 
revile  judges,  and  who  thought  it  edifying  to  march 
through  towns  and  villages  stai'k  naked,  was  im- 
peratively requii-ed.  But  to  thrust  them  out  of 
the  community,  to  subject  them  to  tortui-e,  to 
threaten  them  with  death,  and  to  forbid  all  dis- 
cussion of  their  opinions,  was  a  grievous  error.  It  is 
possible  that  the  authorities  hoped  the  mere  threat 
of  death  would  be  sufficient.  Capital  punishment 
had  before  then  been  denounced  against  Antino- 
mians  and  other  troublers  of  the  commonwealth; 
and  the  passing  of  a  law  to  that  effect  had  been 
found  to  have  a  deterring  influence.  But  it  is 
always  dangerous  to  calculate  on  such  a  result,  and 

*  Neal'8  History  of  New  England,  VoL  L,  chap.  7. 
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the  Quakers  haxl  given  abixndant  proof  that  they 
had  the  courage  and  the  obstinacy  of  martyrdom. 
They  positively  courted  the  most  extreme  forms  of 
persecution,  and  were  discouraged  only  by  neglect. 

The  Magistrates  of  Khode  Island,  happily  remem- 
bering the  principles  of  complete  toleration  on  which 
that  State  had  been  founded,  were  quick  to  discover 
this  fact.  We  have  a  very  remarkable  testimony 
as  to  their  views  on  the  subject,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find,  even  in  modem  times,  a  more 
admirable  exposition  of  the  safety  as  well  as  reason- 
ableness of  allowing  a  free  vent  to  all  opinions.  In 
September,  1657,  the  Fedei-al  Commissionei-s  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Rhode  Island, 
desiring  that  some  measures  might  be  taken  for 
excluding  Quakers  from  tliat  jurisdiction,  whence, 
it  was  said,  they  found  their  way  into  Massachusetts. 
The  authorities  thus  addressed  replied  that  they 
liad  no  law  among  them  whereby  they  could  punish 
any  one  for  only  declaring  by  words,  &c.,  his  con 
victions  **  concerning  the  things  and  ways  of  God 
as  to  salvation  and  an  eternal  condition."  Moi-e- 
over,  they  had  found  that  in  tliose  places  where 
Quakers  had  been  suffered  to  declare  themselves 
freely,  and  were  opposed  simply  by  arguments,  they 
had  the  least  desire  to  intrude.  The  pi-eachers  of 
the  new  doctrine  had  actually  begun  to  loathe 
Rhode  Island,  because  they  were  not  opposed  by 
the  civil  authority,  but  were  permitted  quietly  to 
repeat  their  pretended  revelations  and  admonitions. 
"  Surely,"  concluded  the  Rhode  Island  Magistrates, 
"  we  find  that  they  delight  to  be  persecuted  by  civil 
powers  ;  and  when  they  are  so,  they  are  like  to  gain 
more  adherents  by  the  conceit  of  their  patient  suflfer- 
ings  than  by  consent  to  their  pernicious  sayings." 
Tliis  Avas  in  spite  of  the  wiiters'  opinion  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Quakei"s  tended  to  "  very  absolute 
cutting  down  and  overturning  relations  and  civil 
government  among  men,  if  generally  received."  *  It 
was  seen  that  Quaker  doctrine  was  bad,  but  that 
peraecution  for  the  sake  of  conscience  was  worse. 

Tlie  first  six  Quakers  banished,  after  the  passing 
of  the  law  punishing  those  who  returned  with 
death,  did  not  again  appear  in  Massachusetts.  So 
far,  the  Act  seemed  to  be  working  well ;  but  the  ap- 
pearance was  a  delusion.  A  fanatic  named  "William 
Robinson,  living  in  Rhode  Island,  conceived  that 
the  Ix)rd  had  commanded  him  to  go  to  Boston,  and 
lay  doAvn  liis  life  there.  Marmaduke  Stevenson, 
a  fellow-believer,  felt  equally  moved  to  accom- 
pany him.  They  left  together  in  the  summer  of 
1659,  and  were  joined  at  Boston  by  Mary  Dyer 
(formerly  an  adherent   of  Mrs.   Hutchinson)  and 

*  Khode  Mand  Eecords. 


Nicholas    Davis.     All    four   were   at    once   appre- 
hended,   sentenced   to    banishment,    and    informed 
that  they  would  be  put  to  death  if  they  returned. 
The  two  last  departed ;  but  Robinson  and  Steven- 
son resolved  to  defy  the  law  to  the  utmost.     After 
an  absence  of  four  weeks,  they  returned  to  Boston, 
together  with  a  woman  from  Salem,  who  showed 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  some  linen,  which 
she  said  she  had  brought  for  the  winding-sheets  of 
those  who  were  to  sufier.     Mary  Dyer  also  came 
back  to  the  colony,  when  the  three  were  arraigned 
before   the    General   Court,  and,  upon   their   own 
confession  that  they  had  returned  from  banishment, 
were  sentenced  to  be  hanged  en  the  eighth  day 
following.     So  unpopular  was  this  sentence  that  a 
riot  and  rescue  were  apprehended.  The  law  in  virtue 
of   which  it  was  pronounced    had    been   so   vehe- 
mently opposed  in  the  House  of  Deputies  that  it 
was  carried  by  a  bare  majority  of  one,  and  then  only 
with  the  addition  of  a  clause  requiring  trial  by  jury 
in  all  such  cases.     The  authorities  now  thought  it 
necessary  to  appoint  a  guard  of  a  hundred  soldiers, 
fidly  ai-med,  for  escorting  the  prisoners  to  the  place 
of  execution ;    to  set  a  watch   in  and  about  the 
town ;  and   to  protect  the  gaol.     If  it  was  hoped 
that   the  mere  passing  of  the  sentence   of  death 
would  cause  the  Quakers  to   beg   for  mercy,  the 
hope  was  without  foundation.     The  sectaries  were 
determined   to  die ;    the   rulers   of  Massachusetts 
were  not  gi-eatly  inclined  to  baulk  them  of  their 
wish.         On    being    condemned,     Stevenson    pro- 
nounced a  curse  upon  his  judges,  and  a  little  before 
his  death  put  forth  a  paper  stating  that,  as  he  was 
following  his  plough  in  the  Fiast  Riding  of  York- 
shire, he  fell   into  a  sort  of  rapture,  and  heard  a 
secret   voice   in   his   conscience,   saying,    "  I   have 
ordained   thee   a    prophet   to   the   nations;"    that 
accordingly  he  went  fii-st  to  Barbadoes,  and  then  to 
Rhode   Island  ;  and  that    in  the  latter  place  he 
again  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  commanding  him 
to  go  to  Boston  with  his  brother  William  Robinson. 
Mary  Dyer  wrote  a  remonstrance  from  gaol,  and, 
with  a  strange  ignorance  of  the  whole  course  of 
what  is  called  modern  history,  asked  if  ever  such 
laws  had  been  known  among  a  ijeople  professing 
Christ  come  in  the  flesh. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1659,  the  three  were  led 
forth  to  execution.  They  made  some  attempt  to 
address  the  crowd,  but  their  voices  were  di-owned 
by  a  rattle  of  drums.  Yet  Robinson  and  Stevenson 
were  heard  to  say  that  they  died  for  Christ  and 
that  they  sufiered  for  the  sake  of  conscience.  While 
the  sentence  was  being  carried  out  on  these  two 
men  Mary  Dyer  stood  below  the  gallows  with  a 
halter  round  her  neck;  and,  aft^r  the  bodies  were 
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from  London,  was  whipped  in  the  month  of  August, 
1657.  Christopher  Holden  and  John  Copeland, 
wlio  had  come  to  the  colony  the  previous  year,  had 
been  sent  back  to  England,  and  had  reappeared  at 
Salem  (where  they  addressed  the  congregation  in 
the  meeting-house),  were  scourged  and  sent  to  gaol, 
and  a  man  and  his  wife  who  had  harboured  them 
were  imprisoned.  At  a  later  period,  some  Qua.kers 
in  prison  were,  for  refusing  to  work,  subjected  to 
such  repeated  and  merciless  floggings  that  one  of 
them  nearly  died  beneath  the  lash.  It  was  also 
proposed  that  those  who  refused  to  pay  their  fines 
should  be  sold  to  Virginia  or  Barbadoes,  where 
they  would  have  lived  in  a  servitude  not  greatly 
differing  from  slavery  ;  but,  though  an  oi'der  to  this 
effect  was  issued,  it  was  never  canied  out.  Still, 
the  difficulty  was  not  overcome,  and  more  severe 
laws  were  passed.  The  fine  for  harbouring 
Quakers  was  increased  to  forty  shillings  for  each 
hour ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  every  Quaker  coming 
into  the  jurisdiction  after  having  been  expelled, 
should  for  the  first  offence  suffer  the  loss  of  one 
ear,  for  the  second  lose  the  other,  and  for  the  third 
be  bored  through  the  tongue  with  a  hot  iron.  In 
1658,  Holden,  Copeland,  and  John  Rouse,  hav- 
ing twice  returned  from  banishment,  were  deprived 
of  their  right  ears  by  the  knife  of  the  hangman. 
After  the  sentence  was  executed,  they  said: — 
"  Those  who  do  it  ignorantly,  we  desire  from  our 
hearts  the  Lord  to  forgive  them;  but  for  them  that 
do  it  maliciously,  let  our  blood  be  upon  their  heads, 
and  such  shall  know  in  the  day  of  account  that 
each  drop  of  our  blood  shall  be  heavier  than  a  mill- 
stone." This  was  the  only  time  that  such  an  act 
of  mutilation  was  committed  in  New  England,  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  punishment  of  boring 
through  the  tongue  was  never  put  in  force.  In- 
deed, the  colonists  were  so  much  ashamed  of  the 
law  that  it  was  soon  I'epealed. 

The  authorities,  however,  were  far  from  inclined 
to  leniency.  The  Federal  Commissionei-s,  when  in 
session  at  Boston  in  the  autumn  of  1658,  voted 
a  set  of  resolutions  recommending  the  General 
Courts  of  the  four  colonies  to  make  a  law  condemn- 
ing to  death  such  Quakers  as  should  return  to  the 
several  jurisdictions  after  being  twice  expelled. 
From  this  fate  nothing  was  to  save  them  but  a 
public  renunciation  of  their  "  cursed  opinions  and 
devilish  tenets."  The  colonies  of  Plymouth,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  Haven  did  not  proceed  so  far 
as  this  recommendation  suggested ;  but  Plymouth 
treated  the  heretics  with  so  much  rigour  that 
Captain  James  Cud  worth,  one  of  the  Magistrates, 
repeatedly  protested  against  it,  and  was  at  last 
deprived  of  his  captaincy  for  entertaining  a  Quaker 


at  his  house,  though  he  differed  from  the  Quaker 
doctrine.  It  would  appear  from  a  letter  of  this 
gontleman  to  a  friend  in  London,  dated  December 
10th,  1658,  that  the  Government  of  Plymouth  had 
forgotten  the  milder  spirit  of  its  early  days,  and 
was  inclined  to  a  despotic  and  vexatious  policy. 
"Our  civU  powers,"  he  writes,  "are  so  exercised  in 
matters  of  religion  and  conscience  that  we  have  no 
time  to  do  anything  that  tends  to  promote  the  civil 
prosperity  of  the  place.  "We  must  now  have  a 
State  religion,  such  as  the  powers  of  this  world  will 
allow,  and  no  other ;  a  State  ministry,  and  a  State 
way  of  maintenance  j  and  we  m\ist  worship  and 
serve  the  Loi-d  Jesus  as  the  world  shall  appoint  us. 
We  must  all  go  to  the  public  place  of  meeting  in 
the  parish  where  we  dwell,  or^be  presented."  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  they  were  so  wrapped  up  in  a 
labyrinth  of  confused  laws  that  the  power  of  the 
freemen  was  quite  lost.  Sandwich  men  might  not 
go  to  Massachusetts,  lest  they  should  be  taken  up 
for  Quakers.  Nay,  they  might  not  go  about  their* 
occasions  in  other  towns  of  the  Plymouth  colony, 
because  of  warrants  which  lay  in  ambush  to  ai> 
prehend  and  take  them  before  a  magistrate,  so  that 
they  should  give  an  account  of  their  business. 
The  situation  altogether  inspired  Captain  Cudworth 
with  so  gloomy  a  feeling  that  he  could  derive  com- 
fort only  from  the  fact  that  they  had  still  among 
them  "  worthy  Mr.  Dunster,  whom  the  Lord  hath 
made  boldly  to  bear  his  testimony  against  the  spirit 
of  pei*secution."*  This  was  the  Anabaptist  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College,  who,  on  account  of  his- 
opinions,  resigned  that  position  in  1654,  and  went 
to  live  in  Plymouth  colony. 

Massachusetts,  true  to  its  habit  of  religiou? 
despotism,  bated  not  one  jot  of  the  severity  ad- 
vised by  the  Commissioners.  No  doubt  the  early 
Quakers  were  a  ti'oublesome  set.  Some  amount 
of  supervision  over  a  people  who  made  it  pai-t 
of  their  conscience  to  disturb  congregations  and 
revile  judges,  and  who  thought  it  edifying  to  maixh 
tlirough  towns  and  villages  stark  naked,  was  im- 
peratively required.  But  to  thrust  them  out  of 
the  community,  to  subject  them  to  torture,  to 
threaten  them  with  death,  and  to  foi-bid  all  dis- 
cussion of  their  opinions,  was  a  grievous  error.  It  is 
possible  that  the  authorities  hoped  the  mere  threat 
of  death  would  be  sufficient.  Capital  punishment 
had  before  then  been  denounced  against  Antino- 
mians  and  other  troublers  of  the  commonwealth; 
and  the  passing  of  a  law  to  that  effect  had  been 
found  to  have  a  deterring  influence.  But  it  is 
always  dangerous  to  calculate  on  such  a  result,  and 

*  Neal's  History  of  New  England,  VoL  L,  chap.  7. 
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tiie  Quakers  had  given  abixndant  proof  that  they 
had  the  courage  and  the  obstinacy  of  mai'tyrdom. 
They  positively  courted  the  most  extreme  forms  of 
persecution,  and  were  discouraged  only  by  neglect. 

The  Magistrates  of  Rhode  Island,  happily  remem- 
bering the  piinciples  of  complete  toleration  on  which 
that  State  had  been  founded,  were  quick  to  discover 
this  fact.  We  have  a  very  remarkable  testimony 
as  to  their  views  on  the  subject,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find,  even  in  modem  times,  a  more 
admirable  exposition  of  the  safety  as  well  as  reason- 
ableness of  allowing  a  free  vent  to  all  opinions.  In 
September,  1657,  the  Fedei-al  Commissionei-s  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Rhode  Island, 
desiring  that  some  measures  might  be  taken  for 
excluding  Quakers  from  tliat  jurisdiction,  whence, 
it  was  said,  they  found  their  way  into  Massachusetts. 
The  authorities  thus  addressed  replied  that  they 
had  no  law  among  them  whereby  they  could  punish 
any  one  for  only  declaring  by  words,  &c.,  his  con 
victions  *'  concerning  the  things  and  ways  of  God 
as  to  salvation  and  an  eternal  condition."  More- 
over, they  had  found  that  in  those  places  where 
Quakers  had  been  suffered  to  declare  themselves 
freely,  and  were  opposed  simply  by  arguments,  they 
had  the  least  desire  to  intrude.  The  pi-eachers  of 
the  new  doctrine  had  actually  begun  to  loathe 
Rhode  Island,  because  they  were  not  opposed  by 
the  civil  authority,  but  were  permitted  quietly  to 
repeat  their  pretended  revelations  and  admonitions. 
"  Surely,"  concluded  the  Rhode  Island  Magistrates, 
"  we  find  that  they  delight  to  be  persecuted  by  civil 
powers  ;  and  when  they  are  so,  they  are  like  to  gain 
more  adherents  by  the  conceit  of  their  patient  suffer- 
ings than  by  consent  to  their  pernicious  sayings." 
Tliis  Avas  in  spite  of  the  winters'  opinion  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Quakei's  tended  to  "  very  absolute 
cutting  down  and  overturning  relations  and  civil 
government  among  men,  if  generally  received."  *  It 
was  seen  that  Quaker  doctrine  was  bad,  but  that 
pei"secution  for  the  sake  of  conscience  was  worse. 

The  first  six  Quakers  banished,  after  the  passing 
of  the  law  punishing  those  who  returned  with 
death,  did  not  again  appear  in  Massachusetts.  So 
far,  the  Act  seemed  to  be  working  well ;  but  the  ap- 
pearance was  a  delusion.  A  fanatic  named  William 
Robinson,  living  in  Rhode  Island,  conceived  that 
the  Ix)rd  had  commanded  him  to  go  to  Boston,  and 
lay  down  his  life  there.  Marmaduke  Stevenson, 
a  fellow-believer,  felt  equally  moved  to  accom- 
pany him.  They  left  together  in  the  summer  of 
1659,  and  were  joined  at  Boston  by  Mary  Dyer 
(formerly  an  adherent   of  Mrs.   Hutchinson)  and 

*  Rhode  Island  Eecokls. 


Nicholas    Davis.     All    four   were   at    once   appre- 
hended,   sentenced   to    banishment,    and   informed 
that  they  would  be  put  to  death  if  they  returned. 
The  two  last  departed ;  but  Robinson  and  Steven- 
son resolved  to  defy  the  law  to  the  utmost.     After 
an  absence  of  four  weeks,  they  returned  to  Boston, 
together  with  a  woman  from  Salem,  who  showed 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  some  linen,  which 
she  said  she  had  brought  for  the  winding-sheets  of 
those  who  were  to  suffer.     Mary  Dyer  also  came 
back  to  the  colony,  when  the  three  were  arraigned 
before   the    General   Court,   and,  upon   their   own 
confession  that  they  had  returned  from  banishment, 
were  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the  eighth  day 
following.     So  unpopular  was  this  sentence  that  a 
riot  and  rescue  were  apprehended.  The  law  in  virtue 
of   which  it  was  pronounced   had    been   so   vehe- 
mently opposed  in  the  House  of  Deputies  that  it 
was  carried  by  a  bare  majority  of  one,  and  then  only 
with  the  addition  of  a  clause  requiring  trial  by  jury 
in  all  such  cases.     The  authorities  now  thought  it 
necessary  to  appoint  a  guard  of  a  himdred  soldiers, 
fiUly  anned,  for  escorting  the  prisoners  to  the  place 
of  execution ;    to  set  a  watch   in  and  about  the 
town ;  and   to  protect  the  gaol.     If  it  was  hoped 
that   the  mere  passing  of  the  sentence    of  death 
would  cause  the  Quakers  to   beg   for  mercy,  the 
hope  was  without  foundation.     The  sectaries  were 
determined   to  die ;    the   rulers   of   Massachusetts 
were  not  gi'eatly  inclined  to  baulk  them  of  their 
wish.         On    being    condemned,    Stevenson    pro- 
nounced a  curse  upon  his  judges,  and  a  little  before 
his  death  put  forth  a  paper  stating  that,  jus  he  was 
following  his  plough  in  the  F^ast  Riding  of  York- 
sliire,  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  rapture,  and  heard  a 
secret   voice   in   his    conscience,   saying,    ^'  I   have 
ordained   thee   a    prophet   to    the   nations;"    that 
accordingly  he  went  fii-st  to  Barbadoes,  and  then  to 
Rhode    Island  ;  and  that    in  the  latter  place   he 
again  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  commanding  him 
to  go  to  Boston  with  his  brother  William  Robinson. 
Mary  Dyer  wrote  a  remonstrance  from  gaol,  and, 
with  a  strange  ignorance  of  the  whole  course  of 
what  is  called  modern  history,  asked  if  ever  such 
laws  had  been  known  among  a  people  professing 
Christ  come  in  the  flesh. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1659,  the  three  were  led 
forth  to  execution.  They  made  some  attempt  to 
address  the  crowd,  but  their  voices  wei-e  drowned 
by  a  rattle  of  drums.  Yet  Robinson  aixd  Stevenson 
were  heard  to  say  that  they  died  for  Christ  and 
that  they  suffered  for  the  sake  of  conscience.  While 
the  sentence  was  being  carried  out  on  these  two 
men  Mary  Dyer  stood  below  the  gallows  with  a 
halter  round  her  neck;  and,  afler  the  bodies  were 
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cut  down,  was  told  that  she  might  depart  under 
the  care  of  her  son,  who  had  come  from  Rhode 
Island  to  intercede  on  her  behalf.  She  at  first 
exclaimed,  "  Let  me  sufier  as  my  brethren,  unless 
you  will  annul  your  wicked  law;"  but  ultimately 
she  permitted  herself  to  be  led  away,  and  taken  out 


spread  among  the  masses  that  the  Magistrates  felt 
compelled  to  issue  an  apology  for  their  conduct. 
In  1661,  another  execution  took  place.  William 
Leddra,  a  foreigner,  having  returned  from  banish- 
ment, was  hanged  at  Boston.  During  his  trial, 
one  Wenlock  Christison  came  into  court,  appealed 


INDIAN  MEDICINE   BAG,    MYSTERY  WHISTLE,    RATTLES,   AND   DRUM.    {After  CatUn.) 


of  the  jurisdiction.  In  the  following  spring  (1660), 
she  again  entered  Massachusetts,  was  again  sentenced 
to  death,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows  was  once 
more  ofiered  her  life,  if  she  would  promise  thence- 
forth to  keep  out  of  the  colony.  She  I'eplied  that 
she  had  come  in  obedience  to  God,  and  would 
abide  faithful  to  the  death ;  and,  so  replying, 
perished. 

Even  before   this  lamentable  event,  the  feeling 
of  animosity    to   the    law  had    become    so  widely 


to  the  law  of  England,  disputed  with  the  judges 
on  the  justice  of  theii"  proceedings,  and  seems  to 
have  had  the  best  of  the  argument.  Three  months 
later,  he  was  himself  brought  to  trial.  The  Magis- 
trates debated  for  two  weeks  what  they  should 
do  with  him  ;  and  Governor  Endicott  was  very 
much  annoyed  at  the  avowed  disuiclination  of 
several  of  his  colleagues  to  pass  sentence  of  death, 
and  furiously  declared  that  he  could  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  go  back  to  England.     At  length,  Christison 
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was  condemned  to  die ;  but  when  the  General  Court  town  towards  the  frontier ;  and  on  the  last  of  these 
met,  the  opposition  to  any  fuiiher  infliction  of  the  three  occasions  the  flagellation  was  to  be  accompanied 
capital  sentence  was  so  great  that  the  life  of  the      by  branding.     No  further  capital  punishments  took 


coNNECTicx'T.     [From  the  '■'■  Mapp  of  New  England,  by  John  Seller.") 

offender  was  spared.    Soon  afterwards,  an  alteration  place,   and  branding  was  not  inflicted  under  the 

was  made  in  the  law.     Quakers  were  not  to  be  later  act.     The  Quakei's,  though  their  opportunities 

hanged  unless  they  returned  to  the  colony  four  times  for   realising   the  joys   of  martyixlom   were   thus 

after  being  expelled.    For  the  first  three  offences  they  reduced,  continued   none   the  less  to   disturb   the 

■were  to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  from  town  to  towns   of  Massachusetts    by  their   denunciations, 

17 
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denied  the  justice  of  tlie  proposed  wars.  But  it 
may  faii'ly  be  asked  whether  any  one  member  of 
the  Confederation  had  a  right  to  determine  that  a 
war  was  unjust,  and  to  refuse  its  aid,  when  all  the 
other  members  had  voted  that  it  was  both  just  and 
necessary.  That  Massachusetts  was  really  in  the 
right,  and  was  following  the  most  prudent  and 
honourable  course,  dees  not  affect  the  question  as 
to  her  duty  as  one  of  a  political  league  which  had 
contracted  certain  general  obligations.  The 
governors  of  Massachusetts  believed  that  it  would 
be  against  their  consciences,  and  a  defiance  of  God, 
to  engage  in  a  war  v/liich  they  considered  uncalled- 
for.  Their  case  was  certainly  a  hard  one,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  regretted  that  they  pei'sisted  in  their 
refusal ;  yet  it  is  difiicult  to  blame  the  three  other 
Governments,  who  thought  themselves  in  peril,  and 
conceived  that  they  had  been  deserted  in  their  need 
by  one  who  was  bound  to  aid  in  their  defence.  In 
1654,  however,  the  quarrel  was  accommodated  by 
mutual  concessions,  and  Massachusetts  joined  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Nyantics,  which,  without 
Bnj  fighting,  resulted  in  those  savages  giving  an 
engagement  for  moi'e  regular  conduct  in  the  future. 
In  the  following  year,  the  survivors  of  the  Pequot 
tribe,  who  had  been  distributed  among  the  Mo- 
hegans,  the  Narragansetts,  and  the  ISTyantics, 
and  on  account  of  whom  those  bodies  had  under- 
taken to  make  a  yearly  payment  to  the  English  for 
their  sei-vices,  were  established  by  the  colonists  in 
settlements  of  their  o^vn,  to  be  governed  by  a  simple 
system  of  laws,  administered  by  native  magistrates. 
The  oppression  of  these  wretched  savages  by  their 
own  comitrymen  was  the  reason  for  taking  this 
humane  coui'se  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  led  to  satis- 
factoiy  results,  and  to  something  like  a  well-ordered 
society. 

During  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  New 
England  was  concerned  in  some  operations  against 
Acadie  which  cannot  be  considered  creditable. 
After  the  death  of  D'Aulnay,  La  Tour  married  his 
widow,  made  his  submission  to  the  French  monarch, 
and  was  again  received  into  favour.  He  was  in 
renewed  command  in  Acadie  when  a  sxidden  and 
quite  unjustifiable  attack  on  the  French  settlements 
in  North  America  once  more  changed  his  fortunes. 
In  1654,  towards  the  close  of  the  Dutch  war,  three 
or  four  English  ships,  with  a  few  troops  on  board, 
were  sent  to  take  possession  of  New  Netherland. 
Intelligence  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Holland 
arrived  soon  after  the  expedition  had  reached  the 
western  hemisphere.  Disappointed  of  their  first 
object  of  attack,  the  commanders  turned  their 
forces — now  strengthened  by  recruits  enlisted  in 
New   England — against  the  French  in  the  north, 


although  England  was  at  tliat  time  at  peace  with 
France.  La  Tour  was  not  sufliciently  strong  to 
resist,  and  he  seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  secretly 
intriguing  with  the  English  for  some  time.  The 
whole  country  was  speedily  in  the  hands  of  the 
attacking  party.  The  French  King  complained, 
and  not  without  reason,  of  this  piratical  outrage; 
but  Cromwell  refused  to  restore  the  spoil,  and 
France  did  not  dare  to  draw  the  sword  in  vindica- 
tion of  her  rights.  Th^  province,  which  again 
received  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  bestowed  by 
the  conqueror  on  La  Tour,  Thomas  Temple,  and 
William  Crowne  ;  but  the  traitorous  Frenchman 
sold  his  share  to  Temple,  and  died  not  long  after. 

Despite  occasional  dissensions,  the  New  England 
colonies  pursu.ed  their  way  v/ithout  serious  iiiter- 
iiiption.     The  Governments  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Protectorate  did  not  interfere  with  their 
gi'owing  fortunes,    and   they   in   their   turn  were 
pleased   to   find   their  own  political  and  religious 
principles  predominant  in  the  old  country.     It  was, 
indeed,  at  one  time  in  contemplation  by  the  rulers 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  impose  a  new  patent  on 
Massachusetts,  and  to  require  that  colony  to  keep 
its  courts  and  issue  its  warrants  in  the  name  of  the 
English  Pai'liament.      But  the  General  Couri  re- 
monstrated against  the  design,  and  it  was  not  pui"- 
sued.     Massachusetts,  though  in  a  pei'fectly  inde- 
pendent way,   was   very   favourable   to   the    new 
Government  in  England,  and  prohibited  all  ti-ade 
with  the  Royalist  colonists  until  they  submitted  to 
the  Commonwealth.     Oliver  Cromwell  thought  so 
highly  of  the  Puritan  settlers  that,  after  his  sub- 
jection of  Ireland,  he  proposed  to  them,  in  1651, 
to  remove  to  that  island,  as  a  strong  Protestant 
guard   against   the   Romanist   and   Celtic   popula- 
tion.    Some  few  of  the  Massachusetts  people  were 
in   favour  of  accepting   this  offer ;   but  Endicott, 
writing  to  Cromwell  on  behalf  of  the  General  Coui-t, 
said  that,  although  the  authorities  would  not  prevent 
any  pei'sons  or  families  from  removing,  they  were 
not  favourable  to  the  project.     In  their  American 
home,  they  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  plenty, 
peace,  liberty,  and  an  opportunity  for  spreading  the 
Gospel  among  the  heathen ;  and  they  felt  no  desu-e 
for  change.     Their  decision  was  wise ;  for  in  Ireland 
their  descendants  would  have  been  speedily  merged 
in  a  race  which,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  gifts 
and  attractive   qualities  of  individuals,   has  never 
been  able,  collectively,  to  occupy  a  successful  position 
in  the  world.     Cromwell,  however,   did  not  lose 
sight  of  the  New  Englanders.     Undeten-ed  by  thr 
refusal  of  his  first  offer,  he  asked  them,  in  1655,  to 
settle  in  Jamaica,  which  island  had  just  been  con- 
quered by  his  fleet.      Emigi-ants  thither  were  to 
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Lave  lands  free  of  rent  for  a  term  of  seven  years, 
and  affcerAvards  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  only  a  penny  an 
acre  per  year.  No  custom,  excise,  impost,  or  duty, 
was  to  be  demanded  of  them  for  four  yeai-s  ;  and  in 
other  respects  the  terms  proposed  were  of  the  most 
favourable  kind.  Six  vessels  were  to  be  provided 
for  the  transportation  of  the  colonists  ;  but  the  Pro- 
tector was  from  time  to  time  to  appoint  their 
Governor,  Assistants,  and  Commander-in-Chief. 
The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  took  eight 
months  to  consider  the  letter  in  which  these  offers 
were  put  forth.  They  then  ordered  that  a  reply 
should  be  sent ;  but  five  months  more  elapsed  ere  it 
was  composed  and  despatched.  In  October,  1656, 
they  informed  his  Highness  that  they  had  doubts  as 
to  the  climate  of  Jamaica  suiting  the  English  race. 
This  did  not  amount  to  a  positive  refusal ;  but  it 
was  evident  to  Oliver  that  the  colonists  were  not 
willing  to  change  their  position  of  independence 
for  one  of  subjection  to  the  Protector's  Govern- 
ment. 

Plymouth  showed  a  more  submisssive  spirit 
towards  the  English  Commonwealth,  and  the  Pro- 
tectorate of  Cromwell,  than  Massachusetts.  It 
acknowledged  the  paramount  authority  of  both,  and 
made  preparations  for  an  attack  on  New  Nether- 
land  in  aid  of  the  English  war  against  the  Dutch. 
In  1G52  the  colonists  applied  to  the  Council  of  State 
at  London  for  a  confirmation  of  their  property  on 
the  Kennebec,  where  some  independent  settlers  had 
established  themselves ;  and,  having  obtained  this, 
they  forced  the  people  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  England  and  the  colony  of 
Plymouth.  But  Plymouth  was  always  faithful  to 
the  mother  country. 

The  original  founders  of  the  New  England  States 
were  now  rapidly  passing  away  in  the  course  of 
nature.  The  deaths  of  Brewster  in  1644,  of  Win- 
throp  in  1649,  and  of  Bradford  in  1657,  have  already 
been  noticed.  Edward  Winslow  died  two  years 
earlier  than  Bradford.  His  final  days  were  sad- 
dened by  a  melancholy  incident.  He  appears  to 
have  settled  in  England  on  the  fourth  occasion  of 
his  going  there — the  visit  of  1646,  when  he  was 
chai:ged  v^ritli  the  duty  of  replying  to  the  accusations 
of  Samuel  Gorton  and  others.  This  business  being 
settled,  "VVinslow  interested  himself  in  the  formation 
of  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the 
Indians,  and  in  1654  was  one  of  the  commissionei-s 
appointed  by  Cromv<'ell  to  determine  the  value  of 
the  English  ships  seized  and  detained  by  the  King 
of  Denmark,  for  which  restitution  was  to  be 
made,  according  to  the  treaty  of  peace  conckided 
with  the  English  Government.  In  the  following 
vear,  Winslow  was  one  of  the  tliree  commissioners 


who  were  to  superintend  and  direct  the  operations 
of  the  expedition  despatched  against  the  Spaniards 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  design  was  ill-planned, 
and  led  to  failure.  The  commanders — Admh-al 
Penn  (father  of  the  celebrated  Quaker)  and  General 
Venables — disagi-eed  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  pro 
ceedingj  the  commissioners  were  unable  to  compos 
their  differences ;  the  troops  were  landed  too  fai- 
from  St.  Domingo  (the  city  they  proposed  to  assault), 
and  a  vigorous  attack  by  the  enemy  drove  back  the 
weary  and  ill-provided  soldiers  to  their  ships,  with 
a  loss  of  six  hundred  men.  The  fleet  then  sailed  to 
Jamaica,  which  surrendered  without  a  bloAV.  Oi>, 
the  passage  from  Hispaniola,  Winslow  breathed  his 
last,  exhausted  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  by 
the  dejection  of  his  spirits  consequent  on  the  recent 
defeat.  His  death  took  place  on  the  8th'  of  May, 
1655,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  v/as  a 
native  of  Droitwich,  in  Worcestershire,  and  was 
only  five-and-twenty  when  he  arrived  at  Cape  Cod 
in  the  Mayjloiver.  The  recoixls  of  New  England 
present  no  gentler,  finer,  or  more  honourable. nature 
than  his. 

Captain  Standish  died  in  1656,  at  an  advanced 
age.     He   was   a   member   of  an   old   Lancashire 
family,  and  carried  into  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  all  the  dashing  boldness  and  knight- 
errantry   of  an   earlier   race   of  adventui'ers.     In 
peaceful  negotiations  he  vras  less  successful  than  in 
the  exploits  of  guerilla  warfare.     He  v/as  sent  to 
England  in  1625,  as  agent  for  the  colony  of  PIj^- 
mouth  in  the  settlement  of  affairs  with  the  capitalists 
Av^ho  had  advanced  money  for  commencing  the  plan- 
tation ;  but   the   conclusion   of  the   business   v/as 
reserved  for  Allerton.     It  is  said  that  Standish  was 
inteiTupted  by  the  plague  which  was  then  raging  in 
London  ;  but  he  was  not  sent  again  in  the  following 
year.      A  romantic    story,  told   of  this  hei'O,  has 
been  reproduced  by  Mr.  Longfellow  in  a  poetical 
form.     Having  been  left  a  widower  in   1621,  he 
conceived  an  affection  for  Priscilla   Mullins,   who 
lived  at  a  distance  from  his  residence.     He  there- 
fore sent  a  young  man  named  John  Alden  to  make 
proposals  for  him.     John  Alden  was  agreeable  and 
handsome,  and  the  maiden  did  not  care  to  be  wooed 
by  deputy.      "  Prithee,   John,"   she  is  reported  to 
have  asked,  "  why  do  you  not.  speak  for  yourself?" 
Thus  challenged,  tlie  young  man  spoke  to  so  much 
purpose  that  Priscilla  soon  became  his'  ^dfe.     Stan- 
dish is  said  never  to  have  forgiven  liis  friend  to  the 
day  of  his  death ;  but  Longfellow  lias  represented  his 
conduct  in  a  more  generous  light.    In  religion  he  was 
anything  but    a    fanatic,    and    never   sympathised 
with  the  theological  views  of  his  comrades.     He 
was  a  little  man,  quick  of  temper  and  suddeA  in 
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action,  but  helpful  and  kindheai-ted  on  all  serious 
occasions  of  need.  Wlien  many  of  his  fellow-emi- 
gi-ants  were  lying  sick  and  feeble  in  the  maladies 
of  their  firat  dreadful  winter,  he  nursed  them  with 
the  devoted  tenderness  of  a  woman.  But  if  there 
were  Indians  to  be  attacked,  or  English  roysterers 
to  be  overawed,  who  so  fit  for  the  purpose  as  Captain 
Miles  Standish,  chief  soldier  of  the  colony  of 
Plymouth  1 

The  other  deaths  of  remarkable 
men  about  the  same  j^eriod  were 
those  of  John  Cotton,  one  of  the 
original  pastoi-s  of  Boston  (1652) ; 
Thomas  Dudley,  Deputy-Governor, 
Governor,   and    Major-General   of 
MHitia  in  Massachusetts  (1653); 
John  Haynes,  one  of  the  founders 
and     Governors     of     Connecticut 
1654)  ;     Edward     Hopkins,    also 
Governor  of  Connecticut  (1657); 
TheophHus    Eaton,    Governor    of 
New  Haven   (1657)  ;    and  Ralph 
Partridge,    minister    of    Duxbury 
(1658).     Dudley  was  one  of  those 
men  who  helped  to  stamp  a  character   of 
intolerance   on  the  infant  colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.    He  was  both  honourable  and 
sincere,  but  very   gloomy,   narrow-minded, 
opinionated,  and  unlovable.     He  would  not 
allow  that   anybody  could   possibly  be   in 
tlie  right,  or  otherwise  than  heinously  in 
the  wi^oug,  if  he  difiered  in  any  way  from 
himself,  and  his  voice  was  at  all  times  for 
deadly  war  with  any  sect  which  did  not 
rigorously  conform  to  the  standard  of  Mas- 
sachusetts  orthodoxy.     After   his  decease, 
which   took   place  in  the   seventy-seventh 
year   of  his   age,   some   lines   of  his   own 
composition   were    found    in    liis    pocket, 
which  show  how  strong  and  lasting  was  his 
love  of  jiersecution.     Having  reckoned  up 
the   usual   signs   of  approaching   dissolution,    and 
moralised  after  the   accustomed   fashion,  he   pro- 
ceeds : — 

"  Farewell,  dear  wife,  children,  and  friends  ! 
Hate  heresy,  make  blessed  ends. 
Bear  poverty,  live  with  good  men  ; 
So  shall  we  live  with  joy  agen. 
Let  men  of  God  in  courts  and  churches  watch 
O'er  such  as  do  a  toleration  hatch, 
Lest  that  ill  egg  bring  forth  a  cockatrice, 
To  i>oison  all  with  heresy  and  vice. 
If  men  be  left,  and  otherwise  combine, 
My  epitai^h  's,  '  I  died  no  libertine.' "  * 

*  Cotton  IVIather's  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  Book  II., 
ohap.  5. 
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The  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  accession 
to  power,  for  a  few  months,  of  his  feeble-minded 
son  Richard,  made  no  difierence  in  the  fortunes  of 
New  England.     None  of  the  confederate  colonies 
had  proclaimed  Oliver;  none  proclaimed  Richard, 
though  an  order  to  do  so  was  sent  out  by  the  Council 
of  State.     The  second  Protector  professed  himself 
the  "  very  loving  friend  "  of  Massachusetts,  and,  in 
recommending  to  the  favour  of  the 
General  Court  an  acquaintance  of 
his  who  had  an  estate  to  admin- 
ister    within     their    jurisdiction, 
assured   them   that   a   compliance 
with  his  request  would  be  esteemed 
as  a  particular  respect  done  to  him- 
self,  which   he    would   always    be 
ready   to  return   on  any  occasion 
when  he  might  further  their  good 
and   welfare.      But   he   made   no 
attempt  to  establish  the  authority 
of  the  mother   country   over  the 
colonies.     When    Charles    II.    as- 
cended the  thi'one  in  1660,  how- 
ever, another  era  began,  both  for 
the   old   country  and   the  new.     Much  of 
what  had  formerly  existed  was  restored ;  but 
the   political  state   could    not    be    entirely 
brought  back  to  that  which  had  preceded 
the  great  civil  war.       A    fresh  generation 
had  arisen ;   larger  and  more  liberal  piinci- 
ples   had    been   proclaimed    and    enfox-ced; 
and    even    the    most    despotically-inclined 
monarch  could  not  altogether  disregard  the 
lessons  of  the  past  twenty  years.     Though 
the  Government  of  Charles  II.   was   often 
tyrannical,    and   always    corrupt,    it    made 
some  important  concessions  to  the  interests 
of   English   freedom.     But  in  the  colonies 
of  New  England  the  change  was  not  un- 
reasonably   regarded     with     alarm.       The 
Royalist  settlements  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land  had   nothing   to   fear,   but  on  the    contrary 
everything    to    hoj)e,    from    the    i^e-establishment 
of  ancient  forms.      Massachusetts,   and  the  other 
members  of  the  Confederacy,  saw  in  the  reinstated 
fortunes  of  the  Stuarts  and  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
a  danger  which  might   in   a   little  while  become 
serious.     All  those  theories  of  social  freedom  and 
religious  independence  for  which  the  Puritans  left 
their  native  country,  might  faMy  be  expected  to  be 
flouted  and  proscribed  by  the  son  of  him  who  had 
lost  his  head  in  the  attempt  to  crush  them  out — 
by  the  grandson  of  that  regal  pedant  who  confuted 
his   theological    opponents   by   driving   them   into 
foreign  lands.     The  leaders  of  the  New  England. 
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coloaies  awaited  in  a  watcliful  spirit  the  first  mea- 
sures of  that  Government  wliich  the  duplicity  of 
Monk  had  established  at  the  seat  of  empire. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  measures  was  the 
supercession  of  the  Parliamentary  Commission  for 
the  management  of  colonial  afiairs  (established 
several  years  before)  by  a  Council  of  Foreign  Plan- 
tations. This  made  no  essential  difference  in  the 
position  of  the  growing  American  commmiities ; 
but  it  showed  that  the  King  and  his  advisers  did 
not  intend  to  leave  those  little  republics  to  conduct 
their  own  business  without  check.  In  May,  1661, 
twelve  Privy  Councillors  were  nominated  as  a 
Committee  for  settling  the  government  of  New 
England;  yet  no  immediate  result  was  the  con- 
sequence. Massachusetts  had  at  that  time  an  agent 
at  London,  named  Leverett.  At  an  early  period, 
this  person  iiaformed  his  piincipals  that  the  Quakers 
and  other  enemies  of  the  Puritan  settlei's  had  been 
making  a  great  display  of  their  grievances ;  that  a 
petition  had  been  presented  for  setting  a  General 
■Governor  over  the  colonies;  and  that,  Avith  the 
restoration  of  Episcopacy,  various  Popish  obser- 
vances had  again  become  common.  On  the  receipt 
of  this  letter,  the  Massachusetts  Magistrates  con- 
voked an  extraordinary  General  Court,  at  which  it 
was  ordered  that  addresses  should  at  once  be  made 
to  "the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty"  and  to 
"  the  High  Court  of  Parliament."  That  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  King  prayed  for  his  "gracious 
protection  of  them  in  the  contiuuance  both  of  their 
civil  privileges  and  of  their  religion  and  libei-ties, 
according  to  the  grantees'  kno^vn  end  of  suing  for 
the  patent  conferred  upon  the  plantation  by  his 
royal  father."  The  authors  of  tliis  address  aUuded 
to  the  reasons  why  they  had  transported  themselves 
across  the  ocean,  from  the  pleasant  land  where  they 
had  been  born,  to  "  the  vast  and  Vv^aste  wilderness  " 
they  had  subdued.  They  refen-ed  to  the  complaints 
of  the  Quakers,  and  asserted  that  those  sectaries 
could  only  be  restrained  by  death,  and  that  their 
lives  would  gladly  have  been  spared,  had  they  con- 
sented to  depart  the  jurisdiction,  and  not  return 
without  authority.  Finally,  they  appealed  to  "  the 
head  and  heart  of  that  great  King  who  was  some- 
time an  exile  as  they  were."  The  address  to  the 
Pai'liament  was  equally  submissive,  and  professed 
the  willingness  of  the  petitioners  to  give  an  account 
of  the  trust  committed  to  them,  and  of  the  powers 
they  had  exercised.  Some  of  the  complaints  made 
against  them  were  briefly  noticed ;  and  the  favour 
and  encouragement  of  Parliament  were  humbly 
begged.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
tone  of  these  memorials.  There  was  evidently  no 
longer  any  thought  of  defying  the  authority  of  the 


mother  country,  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The 
pretension  to  entire  independence  was  abandoned — 
by  implication  at  any  rate,  if  not  in  direct  terms. 
The  colonists  probably  felt  that  the  reaction  in 
England  would  be  too  strong  to  contend  against; 
that  the  republican  party  at  home  had  been  iniined 
by  its  own  dissensions  and  mismanagement;  and 
that  the  restored  monarchy  would  for  years  be  far 
more  powerful  than  the  monarchy  which  was 
tottering  to  its  fall.  Such  may  have  been  the  con- 
siderations which  dictated  these  two  very  dutiful 
addresses. 

The  agents  appointed  to  present  the  addresses 
were   instructed   to   obtain  the   favoiu'   and   good 
opinion  of  gentlemen  of  position,  whether  in  Par- 
liament or  about  the  King's  person ;  to  collect  in- 
formation as  to  how  the  great  powers  of  the  State 
stood  affected  towards  the  memorialists ;  to  explam 
that  what  they  desired  was  a  contiauance  of  the 
privileges  they  had  received  by  their  patent,  and 
had     hitherto    enjoyed,    including    freedom    from 
ai^peals  to  England  in  any  case  civil  or  criminal ; 
and  a  renewal  of  the  Act  that  freed  from  customs. 
The  memorialists  specially  deprecated  any  measures 
tending  to  the  re-appearance  of  the  Quakers ;  and 
they  cliarged  their  agents  to  proceed  with  caution 
and  privacy.     Much  uncertainty  was  natm-ally  felt 
as  to  how  the  King  would  receive  the  advances 
thus    made ;    and    great  was    the    relief  of    the 
settlers  on  the  arrival  of  a  despatch  from  Secretary 
Morrice  to  Endicott  (dated  February  15th,  1661), 
full  of  friendly  expressions  towards  the  colonies  in 
general,  and  New  England  in  particular.     Liberty, 
and  a,  tender  regard  to  consciences,  were  especially 
promised,  and  the  petitioning  plantations  were  com- 
plimented   on  the   long  and  secure  establishment 
which  had    existed   there.     But   about   the    same 
period  an  oixler  was  transmitted  to   New  England 
for  the  apprehension  of  two  fugitive  regicides — 
Colonel  Wlialley  and  Colonel  Goffe,  both  of  them 
religious  enthusiasts,  filled  with  the  mystical  ideas 
prevalent  among  the  Puritans  of  that  day — who  had 
sought  shelter  in  Boston.    Tliere  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the   intention  with  regard  to  those  offenders. 
Ten  of  their  comrades — one  of  whom  was  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Peters,  for  some  time  an  important  man  in 
Massachusetts,  and  who,  after  his  return  to  England, 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  and  ultimately 
became   chaplain  to    Oliver    Cromwell — had  been 
executed   in    October,    1660.     On   the   arrival   of 
the  fugitive  regicides  in  Massachusetts,  a  person 
who  knew  them  took  them  before  the   Governor ; 
told  him  that  they  were  two  of  the  late  King's 
judges,  who  had  been  declared  traitors  and  mur- 
derers ;  and  advised  him  to  secure  them.     Endicott 
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:i-oplied  that,  without  a  commission  from  England, 
none  should  meddle  with  them.  For  this  inter- 
ference, the  informant  was  called  a  "malignant" — 
a  word  at  that  time  employed  to  designate  adhe- 
rents of  the  Royalist  party.  It  is  probable  enough 
that  the  regicides  were  grea,tly  caressed  by  the 
leading  men  of  Boston,  for  their  deeds  were  in  har- 
mony with  the  principles  which  Massachiisetts  had 
always  maintained.  But  when  the  Act  of  In- 
demnity came  over,  and  it  was  found  that  the  two  * 
fugitives  were  excepted  from  its  terms,  some 
membei'S  of  the  General  Court  were  in  favour  of 
hinting  to  them  the  expediency  of  removing  to  . 
another  jurisdiction.  A  Court  of  Assistants  re- 
fused to  give  Endicott  authority  to  secure  the 
refugees ;  and,  after  four  days'  delay,  they  set  off 
for  N^v  Haven,  where  they  were  concealed  in  the 
house  of  Davenport,  their  hiding-place  in  the  cellar 
of  which  dwelling  is  still  shown.  In  about  a 
month's  time,  information  aiTived  that  the  King 
had  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  the  colonial 
Governments  for  their  apprehension.  Endicott, 
therefore,  despatched  two  agents  with  a  commission 
to  search  Massachusetts  (where  he  knew  they  would 
not  be  found)  for  the  runaways,  and  to  convey 
letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Governors  of  the 
other  plantations.  These  agents  were  two  young 
men  lately  arrived  from  England,  and  holding 
Royalist  opinions;  but  Endicott  probably  calcu- 
lated on  the  colonists  baffling  their  zeal.  Many, 
however,  thought  that  the  Governor  had  gone  too 
far  in  what  he  had  done,  having  acted  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Federal  Council. 

Tlie  two  young  Royalists — Thomas  Kellond  and 
Thomas  Kirk — ^left  Boston  on  their  difficult  quest, 
and,  after  a  brief  visit  to  Connecticut,  proceeded  to 
New  Haven.  Thei-e  they  had  several  interviews 
with  Deputy-Governor  Leete,  from  whom  they 
could  get  neither  information  nor  assistance,  though 
they  plainly  told  him  they  believed  he  knew  where 
the  missing  colonels  were.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  he  was  really  in  possession  of  this  knowledge, 
and  that  he  communicated  with  the  fugitives, 
to  let  them  know  that  the  pursuei^s  were  upon 
their  track.  The  messengers  upbraided  Leete  with 
his  disloyalty  in  sheltering  such  heinous  malefactoi-s, 
threatened  him  with  the  King's  vengeance,  and  set 
before  him  the  danger  incurred  by  any  one  who 
concealed  or  abetted  traitors.  In  vain :  Leete  was 
not  to  be  moved.  From  New  Haven,  Kellond  and 
Kirk  went  to  New  Netherland,  where  the  Dutch 
Governor  promised  assistance  in  case  he  should  be 
in  a  position  to  render  any.  The  Royalist  agents 
then  returned  to  Boston,  where  they  made  a  report 
of  their  proceedings,   wliich  is  now  in  the   State 


Paper  Office,  London.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
regicides  were  shifted  about  from  place  to  place ; 
living  sometimes  in  houses,  sometimes  in  a  mill, 
and  for  four  weeks  in  a  species  of  cave  near  a  lonely 
farm-house,  whence  they  received  their  food,  and  to 
which  they  sometimes  i-esorted  for  better  shelter  in 
stormy  weather.  Large  rewards  for  their  appre- 
hension were  offered  by  Kellond  and  Kirk;  yet 
they  remained  undiscovered,  and  for  two  yeai-s 
lived  quietly  in  a  house  in  or  near  MiLford. 
Growing  emboldened  by  impunity,  they  at  length 
appeared  in  public,  and  conducted  the  devotions  of 
a  few  neighbours.  But,  more  vigorous  measures 
for  their  arrest  being  apprehended  on  the  arrival 
of  Commissioners  from  the  King,  armed  Avith  extra- 
ordinary powers,  they  were  again  compelled  to 
take  flight,  and  now  found  a  refuge  in  the  town 
of  Hadley.  on  the  north-western  frontiers  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Here  they  lived  in  obscurity  for  several 
years,  and  died  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  The 
bones  of  Goffe — who  was  the  son-in-law  of  Whalley 
— are  thought  to  have  been  discovered,  in  1795,  in 
the  cellar  of  the  house  at  Hadley,  when  that  edifice 
was  being  demolished.* 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  perceiving 
that  the  time  had  passed  for  assuming  a  position  of 
complete  internal  sovereignty,  appointed,  in  August, 
1661,  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  for  the  many 
mercies  which  God  had  bestowed  on  them,  espe- 
cially in  giving  them  favour  in  the  eyes  and  heart 
of  their   sovereign   lord,   the    King.      They   then 
passed   a   resolution    appointing   a   committee   for 
considering   and    debating  such  matters  as   might 
concern  their  patent,  laws,  privileges,  and  duty  to 
his  Majesty.     The  intention  of  this  step  was  defined 
to  be  the  creation  of  unity  among  themselves  in  the 
due   observance   of  obedience   and  fidelity  to  the 
authority  of  England,  and  in  the  assertion  of  their 
own  just  privileges.     The  report  of  the  committee 
was   soon  presented   at   a   special   session   of  the 
General  Coiirt,  v/hen  it  was  allowed  and  approved. 
It   affirmed  the   patent   to   be    (under    God)   the 
foundation  of  their  civil  polity;  that  by  the  powers 
thus  bestowed   a  Government   had  been   created, 
which  had  full  authority,  legislative  and  executive, 
for  ruling  the  people  there,  both  in  ecclesiastical 
and  civU  affair's,  without  appeal,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  laws  repugnant  to  those  of  England;  that 
the  plantation  had  the  right  of  self-defence  agamst 
all  who  should  attack  it,  whether  by  sea  or  land; 
that  any  imposition  prejudicial  to  the  country  was 
an   infringement   of  theii'   right;   that  they   were 
bound  to  uphold  the  power  of  the  King,  and,  as- 

*  Palfrey's  ffistory  of  New  England,  Vol.  IL,  cliap.  13. 
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far  as  possible,  to  discover  and  prevent  all  plots 
and  conspiracies  against  that  power;  that  they 
should  punish  all  crimes,  and  uphold  the  true 
Christian  or  Protestant  religion;  that  they  were 
entitled  to  plead  with  their  Prince  against  all  such 
as  should  at  any  time  attempt  the  violation  of  their 
privileges ;  that  the  warrant  and  letter  from  the 
King  for  the  apprehension  of  Colonels  Whalley  and 
GofFe  ought  to  be  diligently  and  faithfully  executed 
by  the  authorities  of  the  colony ;  and  that  the 
XJeneral  Court  would  do  well  to  declare  that,  in 


case,  for  the  future,  any  persons  legally  obnoxious, 
and  flying  from  the  civil  justice  of  the  State  of 
England,  should  arrive  in  those  parts,  they  might 
not  there  expect  shelter.  After  considerable  delay 
and  hesitation,  the  King  was  formally  proclaimed, 
though  all  drinking  of  his  health  was  forbidden. 
Plymouth,  New  Haven,  and  Connecticut  also 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Charles  II.  in  terms 
of  effusive,  but  perhaps  not  veiy  sincere,  loyalty ; 
and  from  1661  the  history  of  New  England  entered 
on  a  new  stagfe. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 


-Despatch  of  John  'Winthrop  the  Younger  to  England,  to  solicit  a  Royal  Charter  for  Connecticut— Grant  hy  Charles  II.  of  an 
Ample  Patent — Liberal  Terms  of  that  Document — Character  of  the  Second  John  "Winthrop — Absorption  of  New 
Haven  into  Connecticut — Questionable  Conduct  of  Winthrop — Opposition  of  New  Haven  to  the  Proposed  Incori^ora- 
tion— The  Union  finally  effected— Happy  Condition  of  Connecticut— Claims  of  Rhode  Island— Proceedings  of  its  Agent  in 
England — Grant  of  a  Charter  with  very  extensive  Privileges — Provision  in  favour  of  Religious  Toleration— Exception 
as  regards  the  Roman  Catholics— The  Exception  annulled  at  a  later  Date — Despatch  of  Agents  from  Massachusetts  to 
England — Letter  of  Charles  II.  to  the  Massachusetts  Colony — Stipulations  of  the  King  on  behalf  of  Liberty  of  Conscience 
— Death  of  the  Rev.  John  Norton — Proceedings  of  the  General  Court  v/ith  reference  to  the  King's  Letter — The  American 
Policy  of  Charles  II. 


Up  to  the  time  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  the 
colony  of  Connecticut  had  possessed  no  Royal 
charter.  The  lands  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  plantation  had  been  obtained  from  the  assigns 
of  the  Earl  of  "Warwick  ;  and  to  these  were  added 
certain  territories  purchased  from  Uncas,  and  those 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  Pequots  after  the 
war.  But  the  settlers  were  still  devoid  ol  all 
chartered  rights,  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
procure  some  such  basis  for  theii-  political  state. 
John  Winthrop  the  younger,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  colony,  was  accordingly  sent  to  London  in  1661, 
to  ask  this  favour  of  the  King.  It  must  have  been 
a  painful  journey  to  him  ;  for,  not  many  months 
before,  his  relative  by  maiTiage,  Hugh  Peters,  had 
been  executed  for  his  share  in  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
But  the  younger  Winthrop  had  bound  up  his  for- 
tunes with  those  of  Connecticut;  he  was  de- 
votedly attached  to  its  interests  ;  and  he  was  not 
likely  to  allow  a  consideration  of  this  natui'e  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  such  a  design.  All  accounts  repre- 
sent him  as  a  man  of  blameless  private  character,  of 
experience  as  a  statesman,  of  thoughtful  and  culti- 
vated mind,  and  of  pleasing  manners.  In  his  youth 
he  had  travelled  over  a  large  part  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  including  Constantinople ;  and  he  was 
still  qiiite  young  when  he  joined  his  father  in 
Massachusetts.  His  association  with  the  colony  of 
Connecticut  dates  from  the   year  1635;   so  that, 


when  he  was  sent  on  liis  mission  to  England,  he 
had  been  connected  with  the  settlement  for  the 
long  period  of  six-and-twenty  years.  No  man  was 
regarded  by  the  plantation  with  greater  favour ;  no 
man  was  better  calculated  to  promote  its  general 
intei-ests.  His  knowledge  of  local  affairs,  personal 
identity  with  the  ends  to  be  served,  breadth  of  in- 
tellect, and  suavity  of  demeanour,  pointed  him 
out  as  the  fittest  person  to  conduct  so  delicate  a 
business. 

His  instructions  were  to  solicit  the  assistance  ot 
the  /onner  patentees  of  Connecticut ;  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  patent  granted  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
to  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  and  his  associates ;  to  solicit 
a  confirmation  of  its  provisions  from  the  King; 
and,  aVjove  all  things,  to  procure,  if  possible,  a 
Royal  charter,  confei'iing  liberties  and  privileges 
equal  to  those  of  Massachusetts.  Winthrop  arrived 
in  England  in  August,  1661,  and  at  once  experienced 
the  good  will  of  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  (then  very  old), 
and  of  the  Earl  of  Manchestei-,  a  member  of  the 
Puritan  party,  and  a  man  known  for  his  generous 
sei'vices  to  all  who  upheld  the  liberal  cause.  By 
May,  1662,  he  had  pushed  his  business  so  well  tliat 
the  King  granted  the  colony,  a  charter  of  a  highly 
valuable  kind.  The  coi-poration  established  by  this 
instrument  consisted  of  nineteen  patentees,  with 
such  associates  as  they  should  from  time  to  time 
elect.     The  Company's  territories  were  so  defined 
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as  to  include  the  wliole  colony  of  New  Haven; 
certain  lands  claimed  by  tlic  people  of  Providence 
and  Rhode  Island,  and  also  by  the  Dutch;  and 
ground  to  the  east  of  the  Pequot  i-iver,  wliicli 
Massachusetts  regarded  as  her  o-svn.  Here  was  a 
vast  domain  marked  out  for  the  future — a  domain 
reaching  toAvards  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  and 
touching  the  Pacific  on  the  west.  The  direction  of 
the  reconstituted  colony  was  vested  in  a  Governor, 
Deputy-Governor,  twelve  Assistants,  and  a  Hoiise 
of  Representatives,  to  which  each  town  was  to  send 
two  members.  The  elections  were  to  be  annual, 
and  the  Legislature  was  to  meet  twice  a  year.  Two 
Assistants  were  empowered  to  administer  the  Oaths 
of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy;  but  there  was  no 
positive  injunction  that  those  oaths  should  be  taken. 
The  Kmg  reserved  to  himself  no  right  to  negative 
the  acts  of  the  colonists ;  he  did  not  even  requu*e 
that  they  should  be  submitted  for  his  inspection  : 
the  constitixted  authorities  of  the  plantation  were 
free  to  make  their  own  laws,  to  administer  justice 
without  appeals  to  England,  to  inflict  punishments, 
and  to  confer  pardons.*  The  concessions,  in  short, 
amounted  to  very  little  less  than  complete  inde- 
pendence. So  satisfactory  a  result  was  due  pai-tly 
to  the  adroit  management  of  Wiiithrop ;  partly  to 
the  friendly  feeling  of  Charles  II.,  whose  father  is 
said  to  have  been  well-disjx)sed  to  Winthi'op's 
grandfather.  It  is  thought  that  Winthrop  himself 
had  Royalist  leanings,  and  was  doubtful  as  to  the 
justice  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  late  civil 
wars.  A  letter  printed  in  Thurloe's  State  Papers, 
addressed  by  one  Jolm  Maidston  in  London  to 
Winthrop  in  Connecticut,  during  the  month  of 
March,  1660,  seems  to  favour  this  supposition  by 
the  nature  of  the  arguments  employed,  apparently 
in  reply  to  remarks  or  questions  by  the  writer's 
correspondent.  The  second  John  Winthrop  was  a 
man  of  a  more  graceful,  pliant,  and  accommodating 
habit  of  mind  than  his  father.  Fond  of  study,  of 
science,  and  of  general  investigation,  he  may  not 
improbably  have  disliked  the  turbulence  of  revolu- 
tionaiy  conditions,  and  may  have  prefeiTed  the 
prospects  of  assured  repose  under  an  ancient  mon- 
archy to  perpetual  change  under  a  republic  which 
was  the  sport  of  factions  and  of  sectaries.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  correspondents  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and,  while  in  England,  was  the  friend  of 
men  eminent  in  letters  and  in  arts. 

In  one  respect,  the  conduct  of  Winthrop  in  these 
negotiations  has  been  questioned  as  not  strictly  in 
accordance  with  honour.  The  absoi-ption  of  New 
Haven  into  Connecticut  was  very  much  against  the 


wishes  of  the  foniier  colony,  and  seems  to  have  been 
an  arbitrary  and  unjvist  act.  New  Haven  was  not 
represented  before  the  King,  and  Winthrop  had  no 
authority  to  make  any  arrangement  involving  its 
extinction  as  a  sepai*ate  province.  But  a  dispiite  as 
to  jurisdiction  had  for  some  years  existed  between 
the  two  colonies,  and  Winthrop  seems  to  have  taken 
advantage  of  Ms  position  to  secure  the  interests  of 
the  plantation  which  he  represented.  The  assertion 
of  Connecticut  was  that  the  New  Haven  settlers  had 
sat  down  on  lands  forming  part  of  those  Avhich  had 
been  conveyed  to  Lord  Brooke,  Lord  Saye  and  Sele, 
and  others,  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick.t  Allowing 
this  to  have  been  so,  the  claim  had  never  been 
admitted  by  New  Haven,  and,  as  Mr.  Palfrey  justly 
points  out,  that  colony  belonged  to  a  confederacy  of 
which  Winthrop  was  one  of  the  chief  Magistrates, 
and  which,  in  its  articles  of  agreement,  recognised 
and  gTiaranteed  the  independence  of  the  plantation 
now  obliterated.  The  colony  of  New  Haven  had 
arisen  in  aji  irregular  way  from  several  scattered 
settlements,  which  after  awhile  found  it  convenient 
to  coalesce ;  but  by  1662  it  had  acquired  a  distinct 
corporate  existence.  Before  leaving  New  England, 
Winthrop  is  said  to  have  assured  a  friend,  who  had 
expressed  some  fears  on  the  subject,  that  no  exten- 
sion of  Connecticut  so  as  to  include  New  Haven  was. 
contemplated,  "but  rather  the  contrary  ;  "  and  that, 
even  if  the  old  patent  should  be  found  to  include 
that  plantation,  the  colonists  should  be  at  liberty 
to  join  or  not  at  their  pleasure.  It  is  probable  he 
was  sincere  in  these  promises,  for,  after  the  charter 
had  passed  the  seals,  he  wrote  to  the  General  Cou^rt 
to  respect  his  j)ledge.  But,  the  matter  being  once 
settled,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  disturbed.  The 
case  of  New  Haven,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  hard,  and  the  conduct  of  Winthrop,  so 
far,  of  doubtful  justice. 

Connecticut,  however,  rejoiced  greatly  in  its  good 
fortune,  and  the  people  expressed  theii'  gratitude 
towards  Winthrop  by  electing  him  Governor  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  extended  to 
1676.     The  citizens  of  New  Haven  were  equally 
displeased.     They  declared   their  intention   of  re- 
sisting the  absorption  of  their  colony,  at  least  until 
some  arrangements  could  be  made  Avith  Connecticut. 
Winthrop,  who  remained  in  England  until   1663, 
heard  before  he  left  of  the  agitation  t::cited  in  the 
smaller  colony  by  the  charter  he  had  obtained.    He 
wrote  to  Deputy-Governor  Mason,  recommending 
that,  if  there  had  been  any  unjust  intenneddling 
with  New  Haven,  such  acts  should  be  forthwith  re- 
called, and  in  no  case  rej^eated.     But  the  Generai 


*  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I.,  chap.  |-  t  "  New  Haven's  Case  stated  "  in  New  Haven  Eecon?^ 
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Court  of  Connecticut  declined  to  accept  this  advice. 
They  took  steps  for  promoting  what  they  conceived 
to  be  their  right ;  and,  althougli  the  representatives 
of  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  in  the  Federal 
Council  gave  their  judgment  in  favour  of  New 
Haven,  the  influence  of  Connecticut  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  Some  of  the  towns  in- 
cluded in  New  Haven  had  from  the  first  placed 
themselves  under  the  Government  of  Connecticut ; 
and  the  former  colony,  thus  weakened  and  im- 
povei-ished,  was  unable  successfully  to  resist,  espe- 
cially as  her  adversary  was  supported  by  the  Royal 
power  and  authority.  Winthrop,  on  his  return  from 
England,  used  his  influ- 
ence to  mitigate  the 
destiny  of  the  smaller 
settlement,  but  without 
efiect.  Connecticut  was 
resolved  to  enjoy  to  the 
veiy  utmost  the  privi- 
leges conferred  by  her 
charter,  and  would  not 
listen  to  any  suggestions 
of  compromise.  Only 
three  towns  now  adhered 
to  the  fortunes  of  New 
Haven  colony.  The 
yearly  allowances  for  the 
Governor  and  Deputy- 
Governor  were,  from 
sheer  necessity,  reduced 
to  forty  pounds  and  ten 
_])ounds  respectively;  and 
it  was  evident  that  the 
plantation  must  shortly 
succumb,  if  only  from 
want    of    means.      For 

some  time  longer,  however,  it  maintauied  the 
struggle  with  admirable  spii-it,  and  even  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  seceders  to  return  to 
their  obedience,  and  pay  their  arrears  of  rates. 
But  the  majority  of  those  who  had  once  been  its 
citizens  were  in  favour  of  union  with  Connecticut. 
The  advantages  of  association  were  numerous.  A 
state  possessed  of  considerable  power  and  wealth 
would  thus  be  created,  and  the  political  system  of 
Connecticut  was  more  liberal  than  that  of  New 
Haven.  In  Connecticut,  church  membei'ship  was 
not  a  necessary  condition  of  the  franchise ;  whereas 
in  New  Haven  the  principle  of  exclusion  dear  to 
Massachusetts  was  enforced.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  existence  of  this  distinction  was  one 
of  the  reasons  which  inclined  the  Government  of 
Charles  II.  to  support  the  larger  plantation  at  the 
^expense  of  the  smaller.     New  Haven  would  have 
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been  the  natural  ally  of  Massachusetts  in  all  reli- 
gious questions ;  and  her  absorption  in  Connecticut 
neutralised  one  element  of  opposition  to  the  jwlicy 
of  the  monarch — a  policy  which,  whatever  the 
motives  that  prompted  it,  was  liberal  in  its  ultimate 
efiect,  and  therefore  very  likely  to  command  the 
support  of  a  considerable  number.  However  this 
may  have  been,  the  submission  of  the  weaker  colony 
was  a  foregone  conclusion ;  yet  the  end  was  for  a 
while  delayed.  The  General  Court  of  New  Haven, 
in  response  to  a  suggestion  from  the  Governor  to 
open  another  negotiation,  expressed  a  determination 
not  to  treat  until  the  usurpations  committed  on 

their  territory  were  at 
an  end.  The  vigour  of 
this  proceeding  led  to  a 
short-lived  triumph. 
Connecticut,  being  de- 
sirous of  a  treaty,  and 
doubtless  ashamed  of 
proceeding  to  measures 
of  coercion,  consented,  in 
1664,  to  a  provisional 
restitution  of  the  local 
authority  in  those  towns 
which  had  seceded,  and 
to  a  continuance  for  some 
time  longer  of  the  colonial 
government.  The  Gene- 
ral Covirt  elected  under 
this  agreement  drew  up 
a  powerful  statement  of 
grievances  as  against 
Connecticut ;  but  this 
did  not  suffice  to  change 
the  current  of  events, 
and  in  1665  New  Haven 
perforce  consented  to  a  union  which  she  found  it 
impossible  any  longer  to  oppose. 

After  the  settlement  of  this  strife,  the  tuiited 
colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  proceeded 
on  their  way  with  tranquillity  and  success.  The 
Government  appears  to  have  wisely  applied  the 
exceptional  powers  which  Charles  II.,  on  the 
advice  of  Lord  Clarendon,  had  granted  it.  Educa- 
tion was  promoted  by  useful  laws,  and  religious 
liberty  was  cherished  as  one  of  the  gi-eatest  jws- 
sessions  of  the  people.  The  citizens  lived  chiefly 
by  agi-iculture,  and,  though  their  existence  may 
seem  dull  and  uninteresting  to  the  dwellers  in  large 
cities,  it  had  the  charm  of  repose  and  security,  and 
of  freedom  from  wasting  vice.  These  tillei-s  of  the 
soil  were  in  the  happy  condition  of  being  neither 
rich  nor  poor.  Want  was  a  thing  wholly  un- 
known; on  the  other  hand,  there  were  not  those 
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morbid  aocumnlations  of  wealth  wHch  engender 
wickedness  and  tempt  to  crime.  During  this  truly 
golden  age  of  colonial  life,  the  motive  to  theft  was 
so  entirely  absent  that  houses  remained  all  night 
with  no  other  fastening  than  an  ordinary  latch. 
Bolts  and  locks  were  regarded  as  superfluities,  and 


Most  of  the  necessaries  of  life  were  produced  within 
the  limits  of  the  plantation  itself  While  the  men 
were  working  in  the  fields,  the  women  were 
spinning  all  needful  articles  of  dress  at  home.  Yet, 
with  this  idyllic  simplicity,  the  graces  of  learning 
were  not  forgotten;  and  Yale  College,  established 
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the  Connecticut  farmer  had  no  fear  of  burglars  or 
rick-burners,  as  the  Connecticut  labourer  had  no 
fear  of  poverty  during  his  manhood,  or  of  the 
workhouse  in  his  old  age.  Indeed,  the  farmer  and 
the  labourer  were  identical.  The  soil  was  divided 
among  the  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  a  part 
which  was  held  as  the  common  property  of  the 
State,  or  for  the  endowment  of  new-comers.  Liti- 
gation was  so  seldom  resorted  to  that  a  lawyer 
could   hardly   be   found    in    the   whole   province. 

18 


in  1700,  has  a  high  reputation  to  this  day.  Relieved 
from  all  anxiety  as  to  the  future,  the  people  of 
Connecticut  were  prone  to  enter  into  the  maiTied 
state,  and  for  a  century  the  population  doubled 
itself  once  in  every  twenty  years,  though  emigration 
was  frequent.  Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  were  probably  17,000  inhabitants  of 
the  colony.  The  government  was  a  little  democracy, 
or  rather  a  collection  of  little  democracies.  The 
town  meetings  wore  almost  as   impoi-tant   as  the 
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gatherings  ©f  the  Greneral  Court  Eveiy  ialiabitant 
possessed  a  vote,  and  the  local  assembly  had  j)ower 
over  the  local  taxes,  the  choice  of  officers,  the 
making  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  the  appointing 
of  mitiisters  of  religion.*  Comiecticut  was  a  perfect 
commonwealth,  with  whose  condition  the  mother 
country  in  no  way  interfered. 

Rhode  Island,  which  had  recognised  with 
assiduous  readiness  the  Protectorates  of  Oliver  and 
Richai'd  Cromwell,  was  equally  quick  to  proclaim 
Charles  II.  as  soon  as  the  news  of  his  accession 
reached  that  part  of  America.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Government  institicted  their  agent  in  England, 
John  Clarke,  to  take  whatever  steps  might  to 
him  seem  necessaiy  for  the  preservation  of  theii' 
privileges,  liberties,  boundaries,  and  immunities. 
During  the  progress  of  Winthrop's  negotiations 
with  respect  to  the  Connecticut  charter,  Clarke 
made  some  antagonistic  claims  in  regard  to  boun- 
dar}^.  The  matter  was  ultimately  arranged  by  a 
compromise  suggested  by  four  arbiters,  and  agi-eed 
to  by  Clarke  and  Winthrop.  Clarke,  who  seems 
to  have  represented  Providence  as  well  as  Rhode 
Island,  managed  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
King,  who  was  well  disposed  towards  the  Naii'a- 
gansett  plantations,  on  account  of  Gorton  ha-s-ing 
induced  a  large  tribe  of  neighbouiing  Indians  to 
submit  themselves  and  their  lands  to  the  Royal 
authority.  Taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  and  of 
the  generally  loyal  tendency  of  the  colonists,  whose 
conduct  in  this  respect  was  strikingly  difi'erent 
from  that  of  Massachusetts,  Clai-ke,  in  a  memorial 
to  his  Majesty,  refen-ed  to  the  dxitiful  way  in  which, 
as  true  natives  of  England,  they  had  adliered  to 
theii'  allegiance.  He  did  not  miss  his  rewaixl.  On 
the  8th  of  Jidy,  1663,  the  King  granted  to  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  a  charter  ci'^ating  a  body 
corpoi-ate  and  politic,  the  featui-es  of  which  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  Connecticut  charter,  with 
the  addition  of  a  proviso  that  "  no  person  within 
the  said  colony,  at  any  time  thereafter,  should  be 
anywise  molested,  punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in 
question,  for  any  difference  of  opinion  in  mattere  of 
religion  which  did  not  actually  distui'b  the  civil 
peace  of  the  said  colony ;  but  that  all  and  every 
person  and  pei-sons  might  from  time  to  time,  and 
at  all  times  thereafter,  freely  and  fully  have  and 
enjoy  his  and  their  own  judgments  and  consciences 
in  matters  of  religious  concernments."  This  clause, 
so  remai'kably  establishing  the  freedom  of  the 
intellect  on  a  subject  the  most  delicate  and  difficult 
to  deal  with  of  any,  was  doubtless  procured  by 
Clarke  in  obedience  to  instructions  issued  to  him 


by  his  piincipals  in  1658,  when  they  wrote  : — ■ 
"  Plead  our  case  in  such  sort  as  we  may  not  be 
compelled  to  exercise  any  civil  power  over  men's 
consciences  :  we  do  judge  it  no  less  than  a  poiut  of 
absolute  cruelty."  t  The  motive  of  Charles  II.  in 
gi-anting  so  highly  libei'al  a  provision  is  not  easy  to 
detennine.  It  may  possibly  have  been  that  he 
desired  to  create  a  political  condition  in  Rhode 
Island  and  Pi-ovidence  which  would  give  him  a  legal 
title  to  introduce  Roman  Catholicism  there  when- 
ever he  pleased,  and  which  woidd  at  the  same  time 
effectually  close  the  mouths  of  the  colonial  leadei-s. 
It  may  have  l>een  that  he  hoped  to  checkmate  the 
Government  of  Massachusetts,  which  had  always 
been  exclusive  and  tyrannical  as  regards  religion, 
holding  in  equal  horror  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Quakers,  the  Antinomians, 
and  the  Anabaptists.  It  may  have  been  mere 
good  nature,  of  which,  in  a  thoughtless  way,  the 
monarch  had  a  fair  share.  But  in  any  case  the 
gain  to  himianity  was  gi^eat.  Providence  and 
Rhode  Island  recollected,  to  theii"  honour,  that 
from  the  firet  they  liad  been  harbours  of  i-efuge  to 
the  persecuted.  Massachusetts  forgot,  or  wantonly 
violated,  the  principle  which  had  led  her  people 
across  the  sea.  It  is  difficult  to  attribute  any 
really  noble  motive  to  Charles  II. ;  yet,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  helped  to  redress  the  intolerance  of 
successful  Puritans. 

The  other  features  of  the  charter  were  equally 
liberaL  No  oath  of  allegiance  was  prescribed,  and 
the  conduct  of  affaufs  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
colonists.  The  gi'utification  of  the  jieople  on  recep- 
tion of  the  news  was  gi*eat.  The  document  was 
publicly  read,  and  the  broad  seal  held  up  in  view 
of  the  popvdace,  that  all  might  behold  it.  Thanks 
were  voted  to  the  King  for  his  gi*ace  and  favour  to 
the  iinited  colonies,  and  also  to  Lord  Clarendon; 
and  gi"atuities  were  granted  to  Clarke,  and  to  the 
gentleman  who  brought  the  charter  over.  Clarke 
was  certainly  in  an  especial  degree  worthy  of  the 
affectionate  regard  of  those  whom  he  had  so  well 
served.  He  had  been  twelve  years  in  England, 
doing  the  work  of  the  two  plantations ;  and  the 
result  of  his  labom-s  was  a  boon  which  the  colonists 
described  as  inestimable  and  incompai-able.  Yet 
the  town  of.  Warwick  objected  to  pay  its  sliare  of 
the  assessment  levied  for  Clarke's  benefit,  on  the 
ground  that,  while  in  London,  he  had  exercised  his 
calling  as  a  minister  of  religion,  and  that  he  had 
doubtless  in  this  way  found  good  means  for  his 
maintenance.  If  anything  could  add  to  the  mean- 
ness of  this  objection,  it  woidd  be  the  fact  that 
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Clarke  had  been  compelled,  during  his  mission,  to 
eke  out  his  scanty  resources  by  a  mortgage  on  his 
estate,  and  that  at  his  death  in  1676  he  bequeathed 
all  his  possessions  to  the  poor,  and  for  the  education 
of  the  humble.  The  miserly  spirit  of  "Warwick, 
however,  was  not  shared  by  the  other  towns,  and 
the  name  of  Clarke  was  honoured  both  by  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence.  The  two  colonies  made 
good  use  of  the  privileges  bestowed  on  them,  of 
which  the  greatest  was  religious  freedom.  That 
freedom  was  so  wide  that  it  included  pagans  and 
infidels;  but  in  process  of  time  one  noteworthy 
exception  was  introduced.  The  Roman  Catholics 
were,  by  the  laws  of  Rhode  Island,  denied  the  same 
liberty  which  all  other  bodies  enjoyed.  This  seems 
hard,  and,  imless  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  it  was 
unjust.  Whether  such  ground  really  existed,  may 
be  doubtful;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  Ro- 
manists too  often  aim  not  merely  at  freedom,  but  at 
domination.  In  old-established  and  powerful  States, 
so  many  counter-forces  can  be  brought  to  bear 
against  this  design  that  freedom  may  be  as  safely 
granted  to  Papists  as  to  Puritans ;  and  wherever  this 
is  the  case,  the  denial  of  freedom  is  a  crime.  But  it 
may  have  appeared  to  the  Rhode  Island  assertors 
of  conscience  that  they  were  not  strong  enough  for 
so  doubtful  an  experiment,  and  that  they  might 
endanger  all  by  too  liberal  a  concession.  At 
any  rate,  if  Charles  II.  really  had  any  hope  of 
making  a  path  for  the  triumph  of  Papacy  in 
Providence  and  Rhode  Island,  by  granting  the 
rights  of  conscience,  he  signally  failed  in  his 
intent. 

It  is  not  clear  when  this  exception  was  made. 
That  it  was  enacted  by  special  law  is  certain,  for 
the  charter  contains  no  such  limitation.  In  May, 
1664,  the  first  regular  session  after  the  granting  of 
the  Royal  patent  was  held  by  the  General  Court, 
and  religious  freedom  was  established  in  the 
identical  words  of  thatinstniment.  In  the  following 
year,  the  Legislature  expressly  put  on  record  that 
liberty  as  to  the  woi'ship  of  God  had  been  a  prin- 
ciple of  their  colony  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
they  hoped  to  preserve  it  to  the  end.  Fifteen  years 
later — in  1680 — the  Government  of  Rhode  Island 
boasted,  not  without  reason,  that  all  their  people 
enjoyed  freedom  of  conscience.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  restriction  with  respect  to  the  Catholics 
was  a  result  of  James  II. 's  attempt  to  introduce  the 
religion  of  Rome  into  the  British  dominions.  But, 
as  there  were  no  Papists  in  the  colony,  the  excep- 
tion could  only  have  been  designed  as  a  protection 
against  possible  encroachments  in  the  future.  This 
invidious  distinction  was  at  once  removed  when 
some   French   ships    arrived   in  the   harbours    of 


Rhode  Island  during  the  war  of  independence,  as 
there  was  no  longer  even  the  smallest  necessity  for 
its  retention,  and  it  might  then  have  acted  injuri- 
ously. The  traditions  of  Rhode  Island  were  not 
easily  forgotten,  and  were  but  seldom  violated  even 
in  a  slight  degree. 

Massachusetts  did  not  find  so  much  favour  with 
the  King  as  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Pro- 
vidence. This  was  not  unnatural ;  for  the  latter 
colonies  had  always  been  loyal  to  the  English  Go- 
vernment, whUe  Massachusetts  had  never  neglected 
an  opportunity  of  defying  it.  After  the  Restoration, 
however,  it  was  resolved  to  send  two  agents  to 
England  with  an  address  to  the  sovereign.  These 
agents  were  Bradstreet  and  Norton.  They  received 
their  instructions  from  a  committee  consisting,  nomi- 
nally, of  the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
two  Magistrates,  and  thi*ee  Deputies,  though  the 
Governor  and  his  substitute  were  so  much  opposed 
to  the  contemplated  proceeding  that  they  refused  to 
be  present  at  the  meetings.  Bradstreet  and  Norton 
were  almost  equally  unwilling  to  undei'take  the 
mission  ;  for  they  feared  the  great  responsibility  of 
such  negotiations  as  were  contemplated,  and  morC'" 
over  dreaded  lest  they  should  be  detained  as  hostages 
for  the  good  conduct  of  the  plantation,  or  subjected 
to  punishment  for  their  share  in  those  transactions 
— such  as  the  despotic  treatment  of  Gorton  and  the 
persecution  of  the  Quakers — against  which  com- 
plaint was  made.  To  the  last  they  hesitated  and 
raised  difliculties,  expressing  a  doubt  whether  so 
rash  a  step  was  consistent  -with  what,  in  an  odd 
phrase,  they  described  as  "  Christian  prudence." 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Norton  took  advantage  of  a  violent 
cold  and  fit  of  sickness  with  which,  as  the  records 
state,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  visit  him,  to  recede 
from  his  engagement,  and  the  ship  was  actually 
discharged.  But  a  few  days  later,  "  the  Lord  so  en- 
couraged and  strengthened  the  heart "  of  this  great 
advocate  of  persecution  (for  it  was  he  who  had  been 
chiefly  instrumental  in  the  ill-usage  of  the  Quakers) 
that  he  expressed  himself  willing  to  go  at  once. 

The  messengers  departed  in  February,  1662.  In 
England,  they  encountered  George  Fox  and  some  of 
his  associates ;  yet  they  met  with  greater  success 
than  was  expected.  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  did  his 
utmost  to  advance  their  suit,  which  was  for  a  formal 
recognition  of  their  liberty  and  privileges,  especially 
of  their  freedom  from  appeals  to  England.  Other 
Puritans  of  distinction  helped  to  support  their  cause. 
The  King,  in  a  letter  to  the  envoys,  dated  June 
28th,  1662,  told  Bradstreet  and  Norton  that  tlie 
address  of  Massachusetts  had  been  very  acceptable 
to  him  ;  that  he  received  them  into  his  protection, 
confirmed  their  patent  and  charter,  and  was  ready 
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to  renew  those  documents,  if  desired ;  and  that  he 
pardoned  all  his  subjects  of  that  plantation  for 
crimes  and  offences  committed  against  him  during 
the  late  troubles,  excepting  any  persons  (if  any  there 
were  in  the  colony)  who  stood  attainted  of  liigh 
treason.  With  these  assurances  was  coupled  an  ex- 
pression of  his  Majesty's  desire  that  from  that  time 
forward  the  oath  of  allegiance  should  be  taken  by 
the  colonists;  that  the  administration  ©f  justice 
should  be  in  his  name ;  and  that  all  laws  and  ordi- 
nances contiuiy  to  or  derogatory  from  his  authority 
and  government  should  be  repealed.  He  emphati- 
cally required — and,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his 
character  and  usual  motives,  he  was  here  acting  on 
behalf  of  those  principles  of  religious  liberty  which 
Massachusetts  was  foremost  to  assert,  and  first  to 
outrage — that  settlers  who  wished  to  use  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  to  perform  their  devotions 
after  the  manner  established  in  England,  should  not 
be  denied  that  freedom,  or  undergo  any  prejudice  or 
disadvantage  on  account  of  it,  provided  they  acted 
peaceably,  and  without  disturbance  to  others ;  more- 
over, that  all  persons  of  good  and  honest  lives  should 
be  admitted  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
according  to  the  said  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
that  their  children  should  be  admitted  to  baptism. 
The  King  likewise  commanded  all  concerned  that, 
in  the  election  of  the  Governor  and  Assistants,  the 
only  consideration  should  be  the  wisdom  and  integ- 
rity of  the  persons  to  be  chosen,  and  not  the  par- 
ticular character  of  their  opinions;  and  that  all 
duly  qualified  freeholders,  not  vicious  in  their  lives, 
should  be  allowed  to  exercise  their  vote  in  the 
election  of  civil  and  military  officers,  without  i-e- 
ference  to  their  ideas  concerning  church  government. 
The  King,  however,  made  exception  with  regard  to 
the  Quakers,  "  whose  principles,"  he  wrote,  "  being 
inconsistent  with  any  kind  of  government,  we  have 
found  it  necessary,  with  the  advice  of  our  Parliament 
here,  to  make  a  sharp  law  against  them,  and  are 
well  content  you  do  the  like  there."  The  followers 
of  Fox  and  Naylor  had  themselves  to  thank  for  this. 
The  supporters  of  the  popular  cause  in  days  of 
civil  strife  had  not  lived  in  vain.  The  violent 
deaths  of  Strafford,  Laud,  and  Charles  I.,  had  borne 
their  fruit.  Here  was  the  gi-andson  of  James  I. 
preaching  toleration  to  the  descendants  of  the  men 
whom  James  had  hunted  across  the  ocean  for  con- 
science' sake  !  Charles  II.  could  have  had  no  real 
regard  for  the  principle  involved;  but  he  had  to 
some  extent  learned  the  lesson  which  his  father 
perished  on  the  scaffold  for  his  inability  to  learn. 
The  very  levity  of  the  restored  monarch  helped  on 
the  same  result.  To  his  profligate,  easy,  cynical 
disposition,  all  religions  were  pretty  much  the  same. 


When  he  was  out  of  spirits  or  out  of  health,  he 
was  inclined  to  be  a  Catholic,  and  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  he  died  in  that  faith ;  but  in  ordinary 
seasons  he  wished  not  to  be  troubled  by  such  con- 
siderations, and  was  willing  that  men  should  think 
as  they  pleased,  so  long  as  they  did  not  interrupt 
his  pleasures  or  endanger  his  throne.  Another 
motive,  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts,  was  doubtless 
a  desire  to  punish  that  colony  for  its  aggressive 
Puritanism  and  republican  independence.  Political 
freedom  is  in  truth  nothing  but  a  system  of  checks 
and  counter-checks ;  and  the  jealousy  of  a  monarch 
may  sometimes  act  as  a  salutary  balance  to  the 
absolutism  of  triumphant  demagogues.  Humanity 
is  but  little  concerned  in  modes  of  government  or 
forms  of  ritual ;  but  it  is  very  much  concerned  in 
the  reality  of  freedom,  and  in  the  breadth  and 
charity  of  the  religious  sentiment. 

In  transmitting  his  views  to  the  Massachusetts 
authorities,  the  King  gave  orders  that  his  letter 
should  be  communicated  to  and  published  at  the 
next  General  Court.  This  was  done,  but  the  mis- 
sive gave  no  great  satisfaction.  Some  of  those  who 
heard  it  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Norton  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  ruin  of  their  liberties. 
The  Hbei-ty  of  tyrannising  over  those  who  differed 
in  religion  was  of  course  very  hard  to  be  lost,  for,  as 
a  rule,  thex-e  is  no  privilege  which  men  more  dearly 
prize ;  but  it  might  surely  have  been  remembered 
that  Massachusetts  had  other  liberties,  less  exquisite 
perhaps,  but  more  substantially  valuable,  which 
the  sovereign's  letter  did  not  touch.  Norton,  how- 
ever, who  had  previously  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  the  colony,  was  so  overwhelmed 
with  obloquy  that  he  retired  into  solitude,  and 
brooded  on  his  griefs  until  his  health  was  broken. 
On  Sunday,  the  5th  of  April,  1663 — rather  more 
than  half  a  year  after  his  return  from  England — 
he  attended  public  worship,  and,  on  reaching  home, 
was  stiiick  down  by  a  sudden  and  fatal  attack  of 
apoplexy.  The  Quakers,  in  a  representation  of 
their  hardships  to  the  King,  made  some  time  after, 
spoke  of  this  death  as  a  judgment  on  the  sufferer. 
They  wrote  : — "John  Norton,  chief  priest  in  Boston, 
by  the  immediate  power  of  the  Lord  was  smitten, 
and,  as  he  was  sinking  down  by  the  fireside,  being 
under  just  judgment,  he  confessed  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  upon  him ;  and  so  he  died."  It  is  to  be 
feared  that,  if  his  words  had  any  more  than  a 
general  signification,  he  meant  that  he  was  stricken, 
not  for  having  persecuted  the  Quakers,  but  for 
being  concerned  in  a  negotiation  which  tended  to 
diminish  the  power  of  persecuting  any  one.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  adopt  the  remark  of  Daniel 
Neal,  who  observes  : — "  Though  this  reflection  of 
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the  Quakers  is  very  unjust,  it  being  impossible  for 
US  to  distinguish  between  a  natural  and  judicial 
death,  yet  I  heartily  wish  that  neither  he  nor 
anybody  else,  by  their  unchristian  severities,  had 
jriven  them  occasion  to  make  it."  * 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  did  not  well 
know  what  to  do  with  reference  to  the  King's 
letter.  They  disliked  its  injunctions,  but  at  the 
same  time  felt  the  danger  of  defying  them.  In 
October,  1662,  however,  they  directed  that  the 
missive  should  be  published,  and  that  all  writs, 
processes,  and  indictments  should  be  made  and  sent 
forth  in  his  Majesty's  name,  ''  any  usage  or  custom 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  As  to  other 
matters,  especially  religion,  it  was  ordered  that  all 
action  should  be  suspended  until  the  next  General 
Coui-t,  so  that  the  persons  principally  concerned 
might  have  time  and  opportunity  to  consider  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  The  Court  then  appointed  a 
day  of  public  thanksgiving  for  the  safe  and  speedy 
retui'n  of  the  agents  to  England,  and  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace,  liberty,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Gospel ;  also,  a  month  later,  a  day  of  iiasting  and 
humiliation,  "  on  account  of  the  afflictive  and  low 
estate  of  the  cause  and  people  of  God  vmiversally, 
with  the  prevailing  power  of  Antichrist  over  the 
reformed  churches  beyond  the  seas,"  as  well  as 
"  some  public  rebukes  of  God  "  among  themselves. 
But,  though  inclined  to  temporise,  the  Massachu- 
setts authorities  asserted  their  independence  in 
various  ways.  The  law  for  flogging  Quakers, 
which  had  for  a  time  been  suspended  in  consequence 
of  the  King's  recommendation  to  that  effect,  was 
revived,  with  a  few  modifications ;  though  this  may 
perhaps   have  been  regarded    as   a  fulfilment   of 


Charles's  later  suggestions  with  reference  to  those 
frantic  enthusiasts.  A  censorship  of  the  printing 
press  was  for  a  short  time  established ;  and  a 
Captain  Breedon,  recently  come  from  England,  was 
punished  for  insolent  and  contemptuous  conduct 
towards  the  Genei'al  Court.  The  next  meeting  of 
the  Court  was  in  May,  1663,  after  the  annual 
elections.  A  long  debate  took  place  as  to  whait 
was  necessary  to  be  done  with  reference  to  the 
Royal  letter.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  an  answer,  which  was  to  be  presented  at  the 
next  session ;  and  permission  was  given  to  the 
Elders,  the  freemen,  and  the  inhabitants  generally, 
to  send  in  their  opinions  on  the  matters  at  issue. 

The  American  policy  of  Charles  II.  was  singularly 
capricious.  In  some  respects  it  was  liberal ;  in 
some  respects  it  was  reckless.  Lands  were  given 
away  like  coin ;  whole  provinces  were  granted  as  if 
they  were  small  estates.  Considerable  portions  of 
Virginia  were  bestowed  on  needy  courtiers ;  large 
regions  in  the  north  were  made  over  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  also  received  the  country  from 
Connecticut  river  to  Delaware  Bay,  though  a 
portion  of  it  had  been  secured  by  charter  to 
Winthrop,  and  another  portion  belonged  to  the 
Dutch.  The  proprietaiy  rights  to  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine  were  revived  for  the  benefit  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth.  Acadie  was  restored  to  the  French, 
while  Prince  Rupert  and  his  friends  were  aggran- 
dised with  a  monopoly  of  the  vast  and  savage 
territories  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Thus,  some  of  the 
woi'st  precedents  of  preceding  reigns  were  revived  ; 
yet  the  several  colonies,  now  populous  and  wealthy, 
continued  their  career  of  vigorous  life  with  but 
sliffht  drawbacks. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 


Opening  of  the  Year  1664— Position  towards  one  another  of  Massachusetts  and  England— Military  Strength  of  Massachusetts- 
Want  of  a  Circulating  Medium  in  the  Colony— Coinage  of  Money— Suppression  of  a  Politico-Religious  Treatise  by 
EMot— Sir  Thomas  Temple,  and  his  efforts  at  London  for  the  Interests  of  Massachusetts— Appointment  by  Charles  II. 
of  Four  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  Condition  of  the  New  England  Colonies — Arrival  of  the  Commissioners 
in  America — State  Paper  on  the  Object  of  their  Appoiatment — Character  and  Antecedents  of  the  Four  Commissioners- 
Letter  of  the  King  to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts — Instructions  of  the  Royal  Agents — Antagonistic  Views  as  to 
the  Character  and  Design  of  the  Intervention— False  Position  of  Massachusetts,  and  Errors  in  the  Policy  of  the  King 
— ^Petition  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  Charles  II. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1664,  the  position 
towards  one  another  of  Massachusetts  and  England 
was  that  of  mutual  distrust — of  the  desire  to  take 

*  Neal's  History  of  New  England  (1720),  chap.  8.— Even 
Cotton  Mather  thinks  the  Quakers  were  persecuted  a  little  too 
much.     (Magnalia,  Book  IIL,  Part  I.,  chap,  2.) 


some  hostile  action,  combined  with  a  feehng  of 
perplexity  as  to  what  would  be  advisable  or  safe. 
Massachusetts  would  fain  have  throAvn  off  the  yoke 
of  the  old  country  altogether ;  but  she  feai-ed  the 
power  of  the  restored  Stuarts,  with  the  nation 
at  their  back.     England  would  gladly  have  put  m 
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end  to  all  republican  experiments  in  America,  liad 
she  not  been  filled  with  a  vague,  and  doubtless 
salutary,  dread  of  armed  resistance  from  one  end  of 
the  colony  to  the  other.  It  may  at  first  sight  seem 
absurd  to  talk  of  so  young  a  settlement  resisting  the 
coimtry  which  sent  it  forth ;  but  the  power  of  Massa- 
chusetts alone — and  in  such  a  contest  she  would 
probably  have  had  the  alliance  of  some  of  the  other 
New  England  States — was  far  from  inconsiderable. 
The  population  is  thought  to  have  amounted  at 
that  time  to  about  2.5,000.  Of  these,  many  must 
have  been  of  native  birth,  for  the  colony  had  now 
been  in  existence  nearly  five-and-thii'ty  years;  and, 


were  similar  to  those  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  fighting 
men ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
collision,  they  would  have  shown  equally  good 
qualities  in  the  field.  It  is  true  that  they  were 
rather  a  militia  than  a  regular  army ;  but  England 
itself  had  very  few  professional  soldiers  at  that 
date.  Charles  II.  maintained  about  5,000  regular 
troops  to  sei-ve  as  body-guards,  and  to  do  duty  in 
the  garrisons  which  were  then  permanently  esta- 
blished in  England  ;  but  even  this  was  looked  upon 
as  an  innovation.  For  any  foreign  war  he  must 
have  depended  on  hasty  levies,  which  would  have 
been  mainly  recruited  from  classes  whei^e  the  repub- 
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although  the  descendants  of  the  emigrants  were  them- 
selves called  English  (the  term  "American"  being  for 
some  generations  applied  exclusively  to  the  Indians), 
they  had  a  very  marked  feeling  of  local  patriotism. 
This  feeling,  indeed,  was  strongly  developed  even 
among  those  who  came  from  the  old  country ;  and 
nothing  was  more  likely  to  call  it  forth  to  the 
utmost  than  any  inconsiderate  opposition.  As  all 
males  of  the  age  for  military  service  (which  was 
from  sixteen  to  sixty)  were  required  to  be  provided 
with  arms  and  a  cei-tain  quantity  of  ammunition, 
and  to  imderstand  at  least  the  rudiments  of  warfare, 
a  fair-sized  army  must  at  that  time  have  existed  on 
the  soil  of  Massachusetts.  The  infantry  consisted 
of  musketeers  and  pikemen ;  the  mounted  troops 
were  derived  entirely  from  the  propertied  clas.ses. 
These  soldiers  were  well  protected,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  by  steel  corselets,  bufi"  leather  jerkins, 
or  quilted  coats.     Their  character  and  organisation 


lican  feeling  of  Cromwell's  days  was  still  dormant. 
The  danger  of  openly  attacking  Massachusetts  was 
therefore  too  great  to  be  lightly  risked.  The  mili- 
tary power  of  that  colony  was  in  truth  not  con- 
temptible, and  rumours  which  found  theii*  way 
to  England  represented  it  as  much  gi-eater  than  it 
really  was. 

In  many  respects  the  conduct  of  Massachusetts 
was  such  as  to  ofiend  the  mother  countiy.  The 
assumptions  of  independence  were  continual ;  and 
even  while  the  two  commissioners,  Bradstreet  and 
Noi-ton,  were  in  England,  a  proceeding  was  sanc- 
tioned which  was  very  likely  to  prejudice  the 
settlement  still  further  in  the  mind  of  Charles  II. 
This  was  the  issue  of  a  new  coin — an  act  of  sove- 
reignty not  tlien  for  the  fii-st  time  committed,  but 
one  the  repetition  of  which  at  that  particular 
juncture  was  injudicious.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  the  colony  was  in  a  difficulty  in  this 
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respect.  The  early  settlers  had  taken  over  with 
them  a  certain  amount  of  English  coin ;  but  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  soon  made  its  Avay  back  to 
the  old  country  in  payment  for  supplies.  Com- 
modities were  obtained  from  the  natives  by  means 
of  barter ;  and  in  a  little  while  the  emigrants  found 
a  sort  of  available  circulating  medium  in  what  the 
Indians  call  wampum  or  wampumpeag — a  collec- 
tion of  cylindi-ical  pieces  of  the  shells  of  testaceous 
fishes,  a  quai-ter  of  an  inch  long,  less  than  the  stem 
of  a  pipe  in  thickness,  and  strvmg  lengthwise  on  a 
thread.  Each  piece  was  at  first  estimated  by  the 
English  at  a  farthing  if  white,  at  a  halfpenny  if 
black  or  violet;  but  a  Massachusetts  law  of  1641 
ordered  that  these  shells  should  pass  current  at  six 
a  penny  for  any  sum  under  ten  pounds,  in  payment 
of  debts  subsequently  contracted.  Indian  corn, 
beaver-skins,  and  other  produce,  were  also  received 
as  money,  at  fixed  rates ;  yet  the  want  of  a  regular 
coinage  became  every  year  more  pressing.  A  good 
deal  of  Spanish  silver  flowed  into  New  England 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  several  counterfeit  coins 
thus  got  into  circulation.  In  1652,  the  necessity 
for  some  legitimate  coinage  was  so  great  that  the 
Creneral  Court  of  Massachusetts  established  a  mint, 
and  ordered  John  Hull,  goldsmith,  the  newly- 
appointed  mint-master,  to  receive  bullion,  plate,  or 
Spanish  coin,  and  convert  it  into  twelvepenny,  six- 
penny, and  threepenny  pieces.  This  money,  to- 
gether with  English  coin,  was  declared  to  be  the 
only  legal  tender  after  three  months  from  the  date 
of  the  Act.  Each  piece  had  the  name  "  Massa- 
chusetts "  (spelt  "  Masathusets  "),  with  a  tree  in  the 
centre,  on  one  side ;  on  the  other,  the  inscription 
"New  England,"  and  the  date,  1652.  Although 
this  coinage  continued  in  use  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  different  dies  were  employed  at  different 
times,  the  date  always  remained  the  same.  The 
coinage  of  1662  was  of  twopenny  pieces  in  silver, 
and  the  object  of  producing  these  pieces  was  stated 
to  be  the  necessity  of  answering  "  the  occasions  of  the 
country  for  exchange."  It  is  recorded,  in  an  anec- 
dote of  rather  doubtful  authenticity,  that  Charles 
II.,  on  complaining  of  the  presumption  of  the 
Massachusetts  people  in  coining  money,  was  re- 
conciled to  the  fact  by  being  told  that  the  tree 
on  the  obverse  represented  the  "Royal  Oak"  in 
which  the  Prince  had  hid  himself  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  would 
seem,  from  a  statement  contained  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Archives,  that,  during  the  stay  of  the 
agents  in  England,  some  colonial  money  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Council  table,  and  not  objected  to. 
Yet  the  issuing  of  a  fresh  coinage  at  such  a  time 
was  a  liazardous  atep. 


As  regards  some  other  matters,  the  General  Court 
showed  a  disposition  to  conciliate  the  home  authori- 
ties. Eliot,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians,  published 
in  London,  in  1659,  a  work  entitled  "  The  Christian 
Commonwealth,  or  the  Civil  Policy  of  the  Risuag 
Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  dedication  is  "  To 
the  Chosen,  and  Holy,  and  Faithful,  who  manage 
the  Wars  of  the  Lord  against  Antichrist  in  Great 
Britain,  and  to  all  the  Saints,  Faithful  Brethren, 
and  Christian  People,  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England."  A  certain  suggestion  of  Fifth  Mon- 
archy views  is  apparent  in  this  treatise,  where  the 
author  remarks  that  the  time  had  come  when  the 
Lord  was  "  about  to  shake  all  the  earth,  and  throw 
down  that  great  idol  of  human  wisdom  in  govern- 
ments, and  set  up  Scripture  government  in  the  room 
thereof."  When  news  arrived  in  Massachusetts 
of  Venner's  Fifth  Monarchy  insurrection  at  the 
commencement  of  1661,  less  than  a  year  after 
Charles's  accession  to  the  throne,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  take  some  action  against  Eliot's  book, 
which,  though  published  in  London,  had  been 
written  in  New  England.  The  authorities  of 
Massachusetts  were  as  little  inclined  to  Fifth  Mon- 
archism,  or  to  anything  which  savoured  of  it,  as 
the  King  of  England  himself;  for  such  views  struck 
at  the  jurisdiction  of  Magistrates  equally  with  that 
of  regal  governors.  Here,  then,  the  Magistrates 
had  a  good  opportunity  of  obliging  Charles,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  supporting  their  own  power  by 
rebuking  one  who  seemed  by  implication  to  call  it 
in  question.  They  accordmgly  took  notice  of  the 
work,  and  found  it  to  be  full  of  seditious  principles, 
and  of  ideas  tending  to  discredit  all  established 
governments  in  the  Christian  world,  especially  that 
of  England.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  next  Court, 
to  which  all  proceedings  were  deferred,  Eliot  had 
made  a  recantation.  The  treatise  had  been  written 
some  years,  and,  upon  re-perusing  it,  the  author 
found,  or  professed  to  find,  that  he  had  "  too  mani- 
festly "  scandalised  the  government  of  England  by 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  which  he  now  admitted 
to  be  "not  only  a  lawful,  lut  an  eminent,  form  of 
government."  The  Court  thereupon  ordered  that 
the  acknowledgment  should  be  recorded,  and  the 
book  be  totally  suppressed.  Eliot  was  just  about 
to  publish  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Indian 
tongue.  This  work  was  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
King,  and  commended  to  the  favour  of  English 
divines;  so  that  the  author  had  very  particular 
reasons  for  desiring  to  remove  any  cause  of  ofience 
in  the  high  circles  of  the  mother  country.  Some 
other  books,  of  a  character  deemed  heterodox,  were 
also  suppressed  about  the  same  time  ;  for  the  rulers 
of  Massachusetts  were  not  of  Milton's  opinion,  that 
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we   might   almost  as   well  kill   a   man  as   kill  a 
book.* 

While  mattei's  were  still  in  suspense  between 
New  England  and  the  court,  Massachusetts  had  an 
efficient  friend  at  London  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Thomas  Temj)le,  on  whom  Cromwell  had  bestowed 
a  large  paii;  of  Nova  Scotia  after  the  conquest  of  that 
territory  in  1654,  and  who  was  now  in  England 
looking  after  his  colonial  interests.  Temple  had 
done  his  best  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  King 
by  exhibiting  great  solicitude,  when  in  New 
England  in  August,  1661,  as  to  the  arrest  of  the 
fugitive  regicides,  Whalley  and  Goffe,  for  whose 
capture  he  associated  himself  in  a  secret  design  with 
two  other  gentlemen.  'After  this  display  of  offi- 
ciousness,  the  motive  of  which  could  only  have 
been  selfish,  Temple  was  greatly  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed, on  an-iving  in  England  early  in  1662, 
to  find  himself  received  very  coldly.  Represen- 
tations had  been  made  in  London  to  the  discredit 
both  of  him  and  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  at  first  so  overcome  by  despair  at  this,  that, 
as  he  relates  in  a  letter  preserved  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Archives,  he  began  to  think  of  ending  his 
days  in  an  obscure  cottage.  Afterwards,  however, 
he  did  what  was  much  wiser :  he  made  a  personal 
appeal  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  and  thus  obtained 
an  audience  of  the  King.  By  his  Majesty  he  was 
well  received.  He  used  his  utmost  skill  and 
eloquence  to  set  forth  the  happy  and  flourishing 
condition  in  which  Massachusetts  then  was.  So 
excellent  was  the  progress  he  seemed  to  make,  that 
he  hoped  very  shortly  to  get  the  former  charter  re- 
newed, and  confidently  reckoned  on  having  settled 
everything  satisfactorily  by  the  time  any  other 
agent  arrived.  He  found  the  King,  the  Chancellor 
(Lord  Clarendon),  and  all  the  great  Lords,  zealous 
for  the  welfare  of  New  England.  The  Chancellor, 
he  reported  to  the  authorities  at  Boston,  com- 
manded him  to  assure  them  of  his  love  and  friend- 
ship to  the  country,  and  to  say  that  neither  in  their 
privileges,  then-  charter  government,  nor  their 
church  discipline  should  they  receive  any  preju- 
dice. He  added  that  the  King,  in  sending  a  message 
about  the  Quakers,  in  September,  1661,  did  not 
intend  that  those  troublesome  enthusiasts  should 
not  be  punished,  but  only  that  they  should  not  be 
put  to  death.  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  either  Charles  or  his  Lord  Chancellor  had  any 
dosign  of  deceiving  Temple ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  latter  took  too  sanguine  a  view  of  the  situation. 
On  the  10th  of  April,  1663,  his  Majesty  in  Council 
declared  that  he   would  preserve  the  charters  of 

*  Areopagitica. 


New  England,  but  that  h»  intended  to  despatch 
Commissioners  there,  to  inquire  how  those  instru- 
ments had  been  observed  by  the  colonists,  and  to 
reconcile  existing  diiaerences. 

It  was  some  time  before  action  was  taken  on 
this  resolve.  The  King  was  desirous  of  moving 
cautiously;  but  in  May,  1664,  the  General  Coui-t 
of  Massachusetts  received  intelligence  that  certain 
Royal  ships  were  on  their  way  to  New  England, 
carrying  in  them  the  long-exj^ected  Commissioners. 
The  Court,  accordingly,  ordered  that  the  Captain 
of  the  Castle  (a  fortification  in  front  of  Boston 
towards  the  sea)  should,  on  the  first  sight  and 
knowledge  of  their  approach,  speedily  notify  the 
fact  to  the  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor.  Two 
other  captains  were  to  go  on  board  the  ships,  and, 
having  given  expression  to  the  respectful  greetings 
of  the  Court,  were  to  make  arrangements  that 
the  under-officers  and  soldiers,  on  landing  to  refresh 
themselves,  should  at  no  time  exceed  a  convenient 
number,  should  leave  their  arms  behind,  and  should 
be  careful  of  giving  oflfence  to  the  people  and  laws 
of  the  place.  In  this  order,  the  colonists  spoke  of 
themselves  as  "  his  Majesty's  good  subjects ; "  yet 
the  position  assumed  was  one  of  almost  complete 
independence.  A  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer 
was  commanded.  The  train-bands  in  and  near 
Boston  were  called  out ;  and  the  patent  of  the 
colony,  together  with  its  duplicate,  was  entrusted 
for  safe  custody  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Major-General  Leverett,  and  two  Deputies,  who 
were  to  keep  its  place  of  deposit  a  secret.  Rather 
more  than  two  months  still  elapsed  before  the 
Royal  ships  appeared  in  sight.  It  was  on  the 
evening  of  the  23rd  of  July,  1664,  that  the  Guinea, 
carrying  thirty-six  guns,  and  the  Elias,  cai-iying 
thirty,  cast  anchor  off  Long  Wharf,  Boston.  They 
had  sailed  from  England  ten  weeks  before,  in 
company  with  two  othei-s  of  less  size,  from  which 
they  had  parted  a  week  or  two  earlier,  during  bad 
weather.  The  fleet  altogether  had  on  board  three 
or  four  hundred  ti-oops,  together  with  four  Com- 
missioners— Colonel  Richard  Nichols,  Sir  Robert 
Carr,  Colonel  George  Cartwright,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Maverick. 

The  instnictions  given  to  these  Commissioners 
were  in  general  accord  with  certain  suggestions 
on  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  New  England 
colonies  contained  in  a  long  memoir  in  the  English 
State  Paper  Office.  The  author  of  this  document 
(whether  Lord  Clarendon  or  another)  recommends 
that  the  agents  to  be  sent  should  proceed  at  first 
with  caution  and  insinuation.  Afterwards  his 
Majesty  could  be  guided  by  new  considerations, 
and  might  issue  fresh  instructions  based   on  the 
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greater  amount  of  knowledge  obtained.  "  It  may 
be  presumed,"  continues  the  writer,  "  that  they 
[the  New  England  colonies]  will  harden  in  their 
constitution,  and  grow  on  nearer  to  a  common- 
wealth, towards  which  they  are  already  well-nigh 
ripened,  if,  out  of  present  tenderness,  the  attempt 
shall  be  neglected  or  deferred,  whilst  this  and  that 
Government  are  at  present  under  such  and  so  many 
circumstances  that  look  and  promise  fairly  towards 
the  effecting  what  is  aimed  at.  If  we  consider 
present  peace,  present  concurrence  of  patentees,  pre- 
sent inclinations  in  the  oppressed  there,  the  present 
settlements  in  relation  to  the  trades  of  the  plan- 
tations, and  no  present  obstacle,  which  is  like  to 
be  more  favourable  hereafter,  or  that  scarce  any 
future  accident  or  state  of  affairs  can  in  any  pro- 
bability render  the  reduction  of  that  doubtful 
people  more  feasible  than  at  this  point  of  time 
they  may  be  found  to  be  by  the  easy  methods 
here  proposed  (which,  being  rather  means  of  in- 
sinuation than  of  force,  cannot  put  his  Majesty's 
interests  there  into  a  much  weaker  condition  than 
they  are  at  present,  should  they  fail  of  their  effect), 
surely  the  attempt  is  prudent,  seasonable,  and 
necessary,  and  the  success  will  be  of  so  manifold 
advantage  to  his  Majesty  and  his  dominions,  that 
they  seem  worthy  of  present  pursuit." 

The  first  of  the  four  Commissioners,  Colonel 
Richard  Nichols,  had  fought  on  the  side  of  Charles  I. 
during  the  civil  war,  when  he  was  a  youth  not  out 
of  his  teens.  After  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Stuarts, 
he  had  served  in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  under 
Marshal  Turenne,  and  subsequently  under  the 
Prince  de  Cond6.  In  these  warlike  exploits  he 
was  associated  with  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  II. ;  and  he  was  now  not  only  to  act  as  one 
of  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  New 
England  affairs,  but  to  administer  the  Duke's 
newly-created  province  in  the  vicinity  of  Delaware 
Bay.  He  was  an  honourable  man,  though  a  cour- 
tier, and  his  jx)sition  as  Commissioner  was  objec- 
tionable only  on  the  ground  that  he  had  interests 
antagonistic  to  those  of  the  plantations  whose  future 
he  was  to  help  in  determining.  Sir  Robert  Carr 
was  a  Northumberland  knight,  whose  character  does 
not  stand  very  high.  Cartwright  was  suspected  in 
Boston  to  be  a  Papist;  and  Maverick  had  been 
already  associated  with  New  England,  but  in  ways 
which  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  autho- 
rities there.  He  was  one  of  that  body  of  malcontent 
Presbyterians  who  in  1646  threatened  to  appeal  to 
England  against  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, if  their  grievances  were  not  redressed.  When 
ill  London  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  he  seems 
to  have   interested   himself  to   obtain   a   General 


Governor  for  New  England ;  and  it  was  doubtless 
the  known  character  of  his  opinions  which  recom- 
mended him  to  the  post  he  now  filled.  But  this  very- 
fact  disqualified  him  from  acting  fairly,  or  at  least 
laid  him  open  to  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  being 
unduly  swayed  by  personal  feeling.  He  had  been 
fined  and  imprisoned,  and  otherwise  harshly  dealt 
with,  by  the  colonial  authorities ;  and  it  was  not  in 
human  nature  that  he  should  bring  to  his  present 
task  a  perfectly  judicial  mind.  Lord  Clarendon 
himself  feared  that  he  would  act  %vith  too  much 
heat  and  animosity.  He  wrote  to  him,  on  March 
5th,  1665,  several  months  after  liis  anival  with  the 
other  Commissioners  at  Boston  : — "  If  you  should 
revenge  any  old  discourtesies  at  the  King's  charge, 
and,  as  his  Commissioner,  should  do  anything  upon 
the  memory  of  past  injuries,  the  King  would  take 
it  very  ill,  and  do  himself  justice  accordingly." 
Nothing  could  be  faii-er  or  more  honourable  than 
this ;  but  it  would  have  been  better  had  the  possi- 
bility been  i-ecognised  a  little  earlier.  A  Mr. 
Curwen,  of  Salem,  who  was  in  London  in  1663  or 
1664,  wrote  home  that  Maverick  had  publicly  de- 
nounced the  New  Englanders  as  rebels,  and  had 
boasted  of  having  told  the  Council  so. 

The  vessels  which  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  23rd 
of  July  had  Nichols  and  Cartwright  on  board. 
Three  days  earlier,  Maverick  and  Carr  had  landed 
at  Portsmouth,  on  the  Piscataqua,  from  the  other 
two  vessels,  the  Martin  and  the  William  and 
Nicholas.  Maverick  at  once  assumed  a  very  dicta- 
torial manner;  wrote  to  Boston,  suggestiiig  that 
the  Governor  and  Council  should  be  warned  how 
they  dealt  with  matters  that  were  out  of  their 
bounds ;  and  menaced  a  constable  of  Portsmouth 
while  he  was  in  the  execution  of  his  ofiice.  Nichols 
and  Cartwright  proceeded  with  greater  consideration. 
They  had  a  conference  with  the  Magistrates  on  the 
third  day  after  their  disembarkation,  and  presented 
to  them  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Governor  by  the 
King,  his  commission  to  themselves,  and  a  portion 
of  their  instructions.  In  the  letter  from  the  King, 
which  bore  date  April  23rd,  1664,  his  Majesty  de. 
clared  that  he  desired  to  obtain  such  information  as 
might  guide  him  in  his  endeavoui-s  to  advance  the 
well-being  of  his  subjects  in  New  England.  He 
wished  also  to  extinguish  "  those  unreasonable 
jealousies  and  malicious  calumnies"  which  found 
expression  in  the  statement  that  his  subjects  in 
those  parts  did  not  submit  to  his  rule,  but  regarded 
themselves  as  independent.  He  likewise  proposed 
to  reconcile  such  differences  as  existed  upon  ques- 
tions of  boundary  between  the  several  colonies. 
The  Commissioners  were  to  assure  the  native  tribes 
of  his  Majesty's  protection,  and  to  overthrow  the 
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usurped  authority  of  the  Dutch.  They  were,  more- 
over, to  confer  with  the  colonial  authorities  of 
Massachusetts  on  the  matter  of  his  Majesty's  former 
letter  (sent  by  Bradstreet  and  Norton),  and  their 
reply  to  the  same,  which,  the  King  observed,  had 
not  answered  his  expectations,  nor  the  professions 
made  by  the  messengers.  The  Royal  missive,  it 
was  added,  was  to  be  forthwith  communicated  to 
the  Council,  and,  within  twenty  days,  to  a  General 
Assembly. 

The  Commission,  which  was  dated  April  25th, 
gave  authority  to  the  four  persons  named  therein 
to  visit  the  New  England  colonies,  with  a  view  to 
hearing,  receiving,  examining,  and  determining, 
complaints  and  appeals  in  civil,  criminal,  and  mili- 
tary matters.  They  were  to  proceed  in  all  things 
so  as  to  settle  the  peace  and  security  of  the  country, 
acting  according  to  their  discretion,  as  modified  by 
such  communications  as  they  might  receive  from 
time  to  time.  The  Instructions  were  contained  in 
two  distinct  documents.  One  of  these  was  to  be 
considered  public,  and  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Magistrates  ;  the  other  was  private.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  Massachusetts  authoi'ities 
were  surreptitiously  made  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  latter  as  well  as  of  the  former,  and  that 
they  were  even  in  possession  of  a  copy  before  the 
original  left  London.*  The  open  Instructions 
directed  the  Commissioners  to  define  the  lines  of 
boundary  of  the  several  chartered  jurisdictions,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  King.  They  were  to 
give  redress  to  any  native  princes  who  had  been 
injured.  They  were  to  report  on  the  progress  of 
education,  and  of  the  conversion  of  the  Indians. 
Accusations  against  persons  in  power  were  to  be 
treated  with  caution  and  leniency ;  but,  in  any  case 
that  was  well  proved,  the  Commissioners  were  to 
proceed  according  to  the  rules  of  justice,  without 
respect  to  persons.  His  Majesty's  representatives 
were  to  urge  on  the  colonial  authorities  a  com- 
pliance Avith  the  King's  requisitions  made  in  1662. 
They  were  also  to  inquire  whether  any  persons 
attainted  for  high  treason  were  then  within  the 
colony,  or  had  at  any  time  been  entertained  there, 
and  were  to  apprehend  such  persons  if  they  could 
be  discovered.  Care  was  to  be  taken  that  the  Act 
of  Navigation  should  be  punctually  observed  ;  and 
a  report  of  the  constitution  of  the  local  government 
in  church  and  state,  of  the  military  force,  of  the 
walled  and  fortified  places,  and  of  other  matters  of 
detail,  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Government  at  home. 
In  the  private  Instructions,  the  Commissioners  were 

*  Mr.  Palfrey  (Vol.  II. ,  chap.  15,  of  his  History)  quotes  a 
passage  from  a  letter  of  Colonel  Nichols,  which  seems  to 
establish  this  fact. 


informed  that  the  main  end  and  drift  of  their  em- 
ployment was  to  inform  themselves,  and  ultimately 
the  King  and  his  Government,  of  the  true  and 
whole  state  of  the  New  England  colonies ;  to  in- 
sinuate themselves,  by  a  kind  and  dexterous  carriage, 
into  the  good  opinion  of  the  principal  persons  there; 
to  observe  the  humour  and  interest  both  of  those  in 
power,  and  of  the  people  generally ;  and  to  create 
in  the  colonists  a  desire  to  renew  their  charters, 
with  an  eye  to  the  introducing  of  various  altera- 
tions. These  charters  were  to  be  examined  by  the 
Commissioners,  who  were  to  ascertain  in  what 
respects  they  had  been  disregai'ded.  Some  annual 
tribute  of  the  products  of  the  country,  for  the  Royal 
revenue,  was  to  be  required ;  and  two  other  points 
of  a  delicate  character  were  to  be  approached  as  the 
agents  best  could,  though  they  were  of  so  difiicult  a 
nature  that  the  King's  Ministers  confessed  they 
could  not  give  any  particular  directions  as  to  how 
the  desired  result  was  to  be  brought  about,  but 
were  compelled  to  leave  it  to  the  skill  of  the  asso- 
ciated emissaries.  The  fii'st  of  these  was  that  the 
King  should  have  the  nomination  of  the  Governor, 
or  at  least  the  approbation  of  him  when  chosen  by 
the  colonists.  The  second  was  that  the  militia 
should  be  put  under  an  officer  nominated  or  recom- 
mended by  his  Majesty ;  and  a  strong  desire  waa 
expressed  that  the  people  might  be  so  wrought  upon 
at  the  General  Assembly  as  to  choose  Colonel 
Nichols  for  their  Governor,  and  Colonel  Cartwright 
for  their  Major-General. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  these  designs  were 
very   distasteful  to   the   rulers   of   Massachusetts. 
They  had  so  long  regarded  the  plantation  as  an 
independent  State,  and,  owing  to  the  troubles  of  th6 
parent  country,  had  been  so  completely  left  in  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  that  idea,  that  to  have 
it  suddenly  called  in  question  was  mortifying  to 
their  pride.     In  addition  to  this  feeling,  in  itself 
not   unnatural,    they   may   very   reasonably   have 
feared  that  some  invasion  of  their  liberties,  either 
political    or  religious,  or   perhaps   both,  was  con- 
templated by  the  restored  monarchy  of  England. 
The   founders   of    those    little    commonwealths    of 
northern  America  had  fled  thither  from  persecution 
under  the  two  first  Stuarts  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
and  it  was  difficult  to  regard  the  existing  monarch 
as  other  than  antagonistic  to  principles  which  the 
Puritans  had  sufiered  imprisonment  and  exile  to 
maintain.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  Charies  II.  had  very  strong  grounds  of 
right   for  the    course   he   was   now   taking.      The 
Government   of    Massachusetts,    in   as    far   as   it 
afiected    independence,    was    an    usurpation.      It 
existed  on  territory  which  was  undoubtedly  part. 
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of  the  dominion  of  England.  It  had  been  formed 
under  a  charter  granted  by  the  King  of  England. 
The  colonists,  beyond  all  question,  owed  allegiance 
to  the  English  sovereign ;  but  that  allegiance  they 
had  for  some  years  practically  denied,  and  noAV 
only  confessed  in  terms,  while  acting  in  a  very 
different  sense.     The  charter  had  been  repeatedly 


was  impossible  that  England,  now  that  her  internal 
affairs  were  again  settled,  could  suffer  any  longer 
the  denial  of  her  sovereignty  over  her  own  posses- 
sions. Charles  II.,  it  must  be  confessed,  showed 
himself  on  several  occasions  not  very  solicitous 
for  the  national  honour ;  but  he  would  have  been 
a  traitor  of  the  deepest  dye  had  he  permitted  the 


CHABLBS  II. 


violated,  and  often  in  ways  involving  substantial 
injustice  to  many  persons.  Dissensions  had  no- 
toriously existed  for  a  long  time  among  the  several 
colonies;  and  it  was  better  that  these  shoidd  be 
composed  by  some  one  outside  the  circle  of  dispute 
than  be  left  to  the  arbitrary  and  self-interested 
decision  of  the  strongest  plantation — in  other 
words,  of  Massachusetts.  The  assumption  of  that 
Government,  that  its  sentences  were  to  be  without 
appeal,  was  a  monstrous  pretence,  compatible  with 
nothing  biit  absolute  dominion,  and  asserted 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  tyrannical   power.     It 


vigorous  and  expanding  colonies  of  New  England 
to  be  lost  to  the  Empire  for  want  of  a  definite  and 
decisive  policy. 

Nevertheless,  objection  must  be  made  to  some 
features  of  the  scheme  which  he  proposed  to  carry 
out.  The  determination  to  enforce  the  Navigation 
Act  was  likely  to  be  exceedingly  unpopidar,  for 
that  measure  involved  great  hardship  to  the  colo- 
nists. Even  as  originally  passed  by  the  Common- 
wealth, it  was  sufficiently  stringent,  its  object 
being  to  confine,  or  very  nearly  confine,  the  carry- 
ing  trade   of  commodities   to   English   vessels — a 
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monopoly  which  necessarily  resulted,  wherever  en- 
forced, in  the  enhanced  price  of  all  importations. 
But  the  operation  of  the  Act  was  made  stUl  more 
severe  after  the  accession  of  Charles  II.,  when  the 
import  trade  of  the  plantations  was  restricted  to 
a  direct  commerce  with  England,  even  ia  the  pro- 
ducts of  foreign  countries,  with  few  exceptions. 
Cromwell  had  suspended  the  Act  as  regarded 
the  New  England  colonies;  but  it  was  now  to 
be  put   in   active   operation.     The   King's   desire 


the  monarch,  and  thus  guarantees  the  substantial 
unity  of  the  Empire,  is  not  likely  to  prove  any 
serious  detriment  to  colonial  liberty,  while  it  may 
prevent  those  collisions  of  antagonistic  interests 
which  might  otherwise  occur.  To  refer  to  the 
Canadian,  Australian,  and  other  colonies  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  present  day,  would  be  idle  when 
considering  the  conduct  of  men  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago ;  but  the  settlers  of  New 
England   had  before   their    eyes  the   example  of 


HABTFOBD,   CONNECTICUT. 


to  wring  a  paltry  revenue  from  the  colonists  by 
an  annual  tribute  was  grasping  and  injudicious ; 
and  the  suggestion  that  the  militia  should  be 
placed  under  an  officer  of  the  monarch's  own 
choosing,  though  not  necessarily  tending  to  any 
injury,  was  of  a  character  needlessly  to  arouse 
colonial  jealousies.  The  wish  to  retain  in  his 
own  hands  the  appointment  of  the  Governor,  was, 
however,  far  from  unreasonable.  No  other  way 
of  maintaining  the  connection  between  a  parent 
State  and  a  colony  is  so  convenient,  or  so  little 
open  to  objection,  as  this.  Where  the  colony  is 
ruled  by  a  freely-elected  House  of  Burgesses, 
which  makes  the  laws  and  regulates  the  taxes,  the 
slight  check  imposed  by  a  Governor  who  represents 

19 


Virginia,  where  the  appointment  of  a  Governor 
by  the  Crown  left  the  people  in  the  enjoyment 
of  prosperity  and  freedom.  It  is  impossible  to 
understand  the  dislike  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
presence  of  such  an  official,  except  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  existing  powei-s  shrank  from 
any  moderating  influence  between  themselves  and 
the  various  religious  bodies  which  they  delighted  to 
perseciite. 

On  the  3rd  of  August,  the  General  Court  assem- 
bled at  Boston,  when,  after  protesting  their  alle- 
giance to  the  King,  and  asserting  their  determina- 
tion to  adhere  to  their  patent,  "  so  dearly  obtamed, 
and  so  long  enjoyed  by  imdoubted  right  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  men,"  they  passed  an  order  calling  for 
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two  hundred  volunteers,  and  providing  for  their 
organisation  and  supply,  with  a  view  to  a  war 
against  the  Dutch.  They  then  repealed  the  law 
by  which  the  elective  franchise  was  conferred  only 
on  church  members,  and  to  which  the  King  had 
taken  exception  in  his  letter  of  June  28th,  1662; 
but  they  put  in  its  place  another  of  a  very  similar 
character,  since  it  required  that  all  persons  claiming 
political  power  should,  before  being  allowed  to  vote, 
present  a  certificate  from  their  ministers,  testifying 
to  their  being  "  orthodox "  in  religion,  when  it 
would  be  for  the  General  Court  to  determine  whether 
or  not  they  should  receive  the  desired  privilege. 
Finally,  a  committee  was  appointed  for  preparing  a 
petition  to  the  King,  which  should  solicit  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  liberties  granted  by  charter.  Two 
months  were  spent  in  preparing  this  petition ;  but  the 
time  was  not  thrown  away,  for  the  document,  when 
produced  (which  was  on  the  19th  of  October,  1664), 
was  certainly  a  masterly  work.  It  began : — 
"Dread  Sovereign, — The  first  undertakers  of  this 
plantation  did  obtain  a  patent  wherein  is  granted 
full  and  absolute  power  of  governing  all  the  people 
of  this  place  by  men  chosen  from  among  themselves, 
and  according  to  such  laws  as  they  should  see  meet 
to  establish.  A  Royal  donation,  under  the  great 
seal,  is  the  greatest  security  that  may  be  had  in 
human  afiairs.  Under  the  encouragement  and 
security  of  the  Royal  charter,  this  people  did,  at 
their  own  charges,  transport  themselves,  their 
wives  and  families,  over  the  ocean,  purchase  the 
lands  of  the  natives,  and  plant  this  colony  with 
great  labour,  hazards,  costs,  and  difficulties;  for  a 
long  time  wrestling  with  the  wants  of  a  wilderness, 
and  the  burdens  of  a  new  plantation  ;  having  also 
now  above  thirty  years  enjoyed  the  aforesaid  power 
and  privilege  of  government  within  themselves." 
The  authors  of  the  petition  went  on  to  assert  that 
to  be  governed  by  rulers  of  their  own  choosing, 
and  by  laws  of  their  own  making,  was  the  funda- 
mental privilege  of  their  patent.  But  now  they 
were  threatened  with  an  arbitrary  and  alien  power, 
and  with  the  subversion  of  their  liberties,  through 
the  agency  of  "four  persons," — one  of  whom  was 
their  professed  enemy, — who  were  empowered  to 
receive  and  determine  all  complaints  and  appeals 
according  to  their  discretion.     If  such  things  wer-e 


to  go  on,  the  colonists  would  either  be  forced  to- 
seek  new  dwellings,  or  would  sink  under  intoler- 
able burdens.  Supposing  the  aim  to  be  to  gratify 
particular  gentlemen  by  revenues  drawn  from  the 
land,  such  a  design,  the  General  Coiu't  argued, 
would  be  a  failure,  for  the  colony  was  much  too 
poor  to  answer  such  expectations.  If  the  making 
of  any  such  attempt  should  result  in  diiving  the 
people  out  of  the  country,  it  would  be  difiicult  to 
find  another  people  that  would  stand  under  any  con- 
siderable burden,  seeing  that  that  was  a  land  where 
men  could  subsist  only  by  hard  labour  and  gi-eat 
frugality.  "We  came  not  into  this  wilderness," 
proceeded  the  petition,  "  to  seek  great  things  to 
ourselves,  and,  if  any  come  after  us  to  seek  them 
here,  they  will  be  disappointed.  "We  keep  ourselves 
within  our  line,  and  meddle  not  with  matters 
abroad.  A  just  dependence  upon,  and  subjection 
to  your  Majesty,  according  to  our  charter,  it  is  far 
from  our  hearts  to  disacknowledge."  They  would 
gladly  embrace  any  opportunity  of  testifying  their 
dutiful  afiection  to  the  King ;  but  they  felt  it  a 
great  unhappiness  to  be  reduced  to  such  an  alterna- 
tive that  they  must  either  desti-oy  their  own  being, 
which  Nature  taught  them  to  preserve,  or  yield  up 
their  liberties,  which  were  dearer  to  them  than 
their  lives.  "Royal  Sire,"  they  wrote  in  conclusion 
— and  the  passage  is  assuredly  one  of  singular  elo- 
quence— "  it  is  in  your  power  to  say  of  your  poor 
people  in  New  England  that  they  shall  not  die. 
If  we  have  foimd  favour  in  the  sight  of  our  King, 
let  our  life  be  given  us  at  our  petition  (or  rather 
that  which  is  dearer  than  Hfe,  that  we  have  ven- 
tured our  lives,  and  willingly  passed  through  many 
deaths,  to  obtain) ;  and  our  all,  at  our  request.  Let 
our  government  live,  our  patent  live,  our  magis- 
trates live,  our  laws  and  liberties  live,  our  religious 
enjoyments  live;  so  shall  we  all  have  yet  further 
cause  to  say  from  our  heart,  *  Let  the  King  live  for 
ever ; '  and  the  blessing  of  them  that  were  ready  to 
perish  shall  come  upon  your  Majesty,  having  de- 
livered the  poor  that  cried,  and  such  as  had  none 
to  help  them."  *  The  whole  argument  is  cei"tainly 
most  impressive.  It  only  wants  a  more  unexcep- 
tionable basis  of  facts  to  be  overwhelming. 

*  Massachusetts  Records.    Bancroft's  United  States.    Pal- 
frey's New  England. 
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CHAPTER  XXYI. 
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When  the  members  of  the  General  Court  of  Massar 
chusetts  were  debating  the  important  question  of 
the  relations  existing  between  that  colony  and  the 
parent  State,  raised  by  the  arrival  of  the  four  Royal 
Commissioners,  they  laid  down  certain  general 
principles  of  the  utmost  gravity.  Repeating  those 
theories  of  local  independence  which  they  had  long 
formed,  they  averred  that,  although  the  child  born 
on  English  soil  was  indisputably  an  English  sub- 
ject, he  possessed,  when  arrived  at  mature  years,  a 
natural  right  of  expatriation.  Thus,  every  man 
might  withdraw  from  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  re- 
nounce the  duty  of  allegiance  together  with  the 
claim  to  protection.  The  Puritans  of  New  England 
had  emigrated  to  America  because,  in  the  matter  of 
religion,  they  found  the  laws  of  their  own  country 
intolerable.  In  this  new  world  they  had  established 
a  new,  and  in  some  degree  independent,  political 
state,  on  the  basis  of  natural  rights.  A  slight  con- 
nection with  the  mother  country  had  been  retained, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience ;  but  this  connection 
was  purely  voluntary.  At  the  same  time  they  ad- 
mitted— what  is  in  truth  destructive  of  the  volun- 
tary theory — that  the  connection  was  originally 
established,  and  its  nature  defined,  by  the  charter, 
which  was  the  only  compact  attaching  them  to 
England.  They  rejected  as  a  Popish  doctrine  the 
right  of  England  to  the  soil,  on  the  ground  of  dis- 
covery; and  they  contended  that  the  just  and 
legitimate  right  belonged  to  them,  because  of  their 
having  purchased  lands  from  the  natives,  and  esta- 
blished settlements  on  the  territory.*  Such,  as 
stated  by  a  modem  American,  who  regards  the 
argument  from  a  favourable  and  sympathetic  point 
of  view,  were  the  ideas  on  this  subject  expressed 
by  the  rulers  of  Massachusetts  at  a  very  important 
crisis  of  their  colonial  affairs. 

The  contention  was  of  a  character  which  no 
sovereign  State,  whether  monarchical  or  republican, 
could   admit,  excepting   on   compulsion.     It  rests 


partly  on  truisms  and  partly  on  falsities.  Nothing 
can  be  more  obviously  true  than  that  all  people 
have  a  natural  right  of  expatriation.  When  first 
James,  and  then  Charles,  endeavoured  to  violate 
this  right,  they  committed  an  act  of  gross  injustice 
and  tyranny.  But  the  asseveration  that  the  person 
thus  expatriating  himself  is  placed  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  native  country,  is  true  only  of 
him  who  settles  in  a  foreign  land.  In  removing 
from  England  to  Massachusetts,  the  emigrants  of 
1628,  and  those  who  followed  them,  were  as  much 
within  the  sphere  of  English  dominion  as  if  they 
had  simply  shifted  their  homes  from  Sussex  into 
Yorkshire.  It  was  far  too  late  in  1664  to  contend 
that  they  had  a  better  right  to  the  territory  than 
the  King  of  England ;  for,  by  soliciting  a  charter 
from  the  Royal  Power,  they  had  from  the  very 
first  confessed  the  sovereignty  of  the  monarch. 
Their  purchase  of  lands  from  the  Indians  gave  them, 
no  doubt,  the  same  property  in  those  lands,  and  in 
all  that  could  be  raised  from  them,  that  any  gentle- 
man has  in  his  estate  ;  but  it  conferred  no  right  of 
independent  government.  The  right  of  colonial 
administration,  as  far  as  it  existed,  was  derived 
from  the  charter;  it  might  be  revoked  by  the  Power 
that  conferred  the  charter  ;  and  it  certainly  implied 
no  privilege  of  denying  the  authority  of  the  parent 
country.  On  the  contrary,  the  continuance  of  that 
authority  was  in  express  terms  secured.  It  was 
provided  by  the  document  in  question  that  if  any 
person  or  persons  belonging  to  the  Company,  or 
appointed  by  it,  should  rob  or  despoil  by  land  or 
sea,  or  should  do  any  hurt  or  violence  to  any  of  the 
King's  subjects,  or  the  subjects  of  any  other  Prince 
or  State  in  amity  with  England,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land might,  in  any  part  of  the  realm,  proclaim  that 
the  said  offender  or  offenders  should,  within  a 
limited  time,  make  restitution  or  satisfaction ;  fail- 
ing which,  the  said  person  or  persons,  so  offending, 
should  be  outlawed,  f 
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If  the  limits  of  the  existing  connection  of  Massa- 
chusetts with  England  were  defined  for  the  colonists 
by  the  charter,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  asserts,  it  is  clear  that 
the  connection,  whether  it  were  much  or  little,  was 
not  voluntary,  but  was  a  matter  of  allegiance,  per- 
petuating under  new  conditions  the  old  allegiance 
of  English  subjects  to  the  English  monarch.*  It 
may  perhaps  be  a  question  whether  the  charter  still 
existed.  The  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  in  1635,  consequent  on  the  writ  of  quo 
wwrranto,  were  supposed  at  the  time  to  have  re- 
sulted in  the  forfeiture  of  the  patent ;  but  that 
instrument  appears  to  have  been  implicitly  revived, 
as  Winthrop  points  out,  by  the  order,  issued 
some  years  later,  declaring  that  the  Massachusetts 
people  should  enjoy  all  the  liberties  therein  granted. 
Certainly,  the  letters  and  other  official  documents 
of  Chai'les  II.  recognised  its  existence ;  but  the 
question  of  allegiance  remained  the  same,  whether, 
as  a  strict  matter  of  law,  the  charter  existed  or  not. 
On  the  one  hand,  tnere  was  nothing  in  the  docu- 
ment which  relieved  the  colonists  from  their  duty 
as  English  subjects ;  on  the  other,  the  extinction  of 
the  charter,  supposing  it  to  he  extinct,  left  the  King's 
power  over  his  subjects  exactly  where  it  was,  unless, 
indeed,  it  rendered  that  power  stiU  greater  by  the 
abolition  of  colonial  privileges.  Moreover,  the 
colonists  were  in  a  bad  position  to  take  the  charter 
as  their  standard  of  legality ;  for  they  had  violated 
it  so  frequently  for  their  own  purposes  that  they 
were  not  entitled  to  quote  its  tenns  as  a  provision 
against  the  designs  of  others.  Finally,  there  was 
nothing  to  prove  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
King  to  destroy  or  abate  the  liberties  of  the  settlers, 
excepting  the  false  and  fatal  liberty  of  tyraimising 
over  others. 


*  In  an  earlier  part  of  his  History  (chapter  9),  Mr.  Bancroft 
says  of  the  charter  :— "The  instrument  confers  on  the  colonists 
the  rights  of  English  subjects ;  it  does  not  confer  on  them  new 
and  greater  mjhts.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  strictly  forbidden 
to  make  laws  or  ordinances  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  the  realm  of  England."  Nothing  can  be  more  true  or  more 
convincing.  Further  on,  the  same  writer  observes  :— "-The 
charter  on  which  the  freemen  of  Massachusetts  succeeded  in 
erecting  a  system  of  independent  representative  liberty,  did  not 
secure  to  them  a  single  privilege  of  self-government ;  but  left 
them,  as  the  Virginians  had  been  left,  without  one  valuable 
franchise,  at  the  mercy  of  a  corporation  within  the  realm. 
This  was  so  evident  that  some  of  those  who  had  already 
emigrated  clamoured  that  they  were  become  slaves."  Even 
the  transfer  of  the  governing  body  to  Massachusetts  conferred, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  "no  new  franchises  or 
power  on  the  emigrants,  unless  they  were  already  members  of 
the  Company."  These  admissions  do  not  harmonise  with  the 
later  argument  of  the  American  historian.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  creation  of  a  political  state,  distinct  from  the  legislative 
power  of  the  Company,  was  one  of  many  violations  of  the 
charter,  and  therefore  could  not  be  pleaded  as  a  matter  of 
right  against  the  King. 


When  it  is  argued  that  the  Massachusetts  people 
were  willing  to  retain  some  connection  with  England, 
and  for  this  reason  confessed  their  allegiance  to 
Charles  II.,  it  is  clear  that  they  coidd  not  in  the 
same  breath  maintain  that  their  allegiance  had 
ceased,  and  that  a  perfectly  independent  govern- 
ment had  been  established.  It  must  also  be  recol- 
lected that  this  acknowledgment  of  subjection  to 
the  English  State  had  been  made  only  after  the 
accession  of  Charles  IL,  when  it  was  feared  that 
measures  would  be  taken  for  enforcing  loyalty.  In 
the  reign  of  the  first  Charles,  the  oath  of  allegiance 
had  been  deliberately,  and  even  ostentatiously, 
omitted.  Even  during  the  Commonwealth  and 
Protectorate,  when  a  party  favourable  to  the  Puritan 
settlers  was  in  power,  the  authority  of  the  mother 
country  had  been  recognised  scarcely  more  than 
that  of  the  King  of  Spain  or  the  Grand  Signior. 
Notliing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  desired  to  be  entirely  independent, 
in  name  and  in  fact ;  that  for  a  time  it  really  was 
so ;  and  that  it  would  never  have  admitted  the 
slightest  or  most  nominal  dependence,  but  for  fear 
of  consequences  which  it  was  not  strong  enough  to 
resist.  The  conduct  of  Charles  II.  was  therefore 
justifiable.  It  may  have  been  prompted  by  selfish 
motives — by  love  of  dominion,  or  dread  of  repub- 
lican example;  but  it  took  a  form  to  which, 
in  the  main,  no  objection  can  fairly  be  urged,  and 
it  opened  the  possibility  of  really  greater  freedom 
to  the  colonists — of  a  freedom  not  naiTowed  by  sec- 
tarian jealousy,  nor  embittered  by  the  memory  of 
old  feuds.  It  was  indeed  the  beginning  of  a  new 
day  for  those  remote  settlements,  but  one  not  neces- 
sarily overshadowed  by  evil  or  by  serious  loss. 

Opinion  in  Massachusetts  was  considerably  divided 
as  to  the  policy  of  resisting  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners. A  party  of  privilege  and  a  party  of  pre- 
rogative arose  in  the  settlement;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  former  counted  far  more  adherents 
than  the  latter.  Any  one  who  appeared  to  pay 
court  to  the  Commissioners  became  very  generally 
unpopular.  The  agents  of  the  King  were  regarded 
with  suspicion  and  dislike ;  the  rulers  of  the  colony 
were  greeted  with  every  evidence  of  popular  re- 
liance. A  majority  in  favour  of  the  Government 
was  obtained  in  the  elections  during  the  spring  of 
1665  ;  yet  the  colonists'  cause  did  not  make  any 
material  progress.  Letters  to  influential  friends  of 
the  plantation  were  sent  to  England;  but  they 
brought  little  comfort.  Robert  Boyle,  one  of  these 
friends,  observed  that,  although  the  Commissioners 
were  not  accused  of  one  harmful  thing,  even  in 
private  letters  from  Massachusetts,  they  were  made 
the  subjects  of  complaint.     It  was  to  the  very  fact 
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of  their  official  existence  in  the  colony  that  the 
leaders  of  colonial  opinion  demurred.  But  the 
King's  right  to  send  them  there  could  only  be 
questioned  by  denying  to  the  monarch  all  practical 
control  over  the  plantation;  and  this  denial  was 
not  likehy  to  be  supported  by  many  politicians  in 
the  old  country. 

The    Commissioners    at  first   acted,  as  a  body, 
with     scrupulous    care    to    avoid    giving    ofience, 
though  some  members  were  individually  truculent. 
They  refused  to  support  a  claim  advanced  by  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  demanded  a  large  tract  oi 
land  in  the  possession  of  Connecticut.      In  other 
respects  they  showed  considerable  favour  to  that 
settlement,  and  so  won  upon  the  good  feeling  oi 
the  people  that  they  soon  found  in  them,  as  they 
pointed  out  in  their  reports  to  Charles,  a  favourable 
contrast  to  the  disobedient  community  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    With  the  latter  colony,  the  Royal  agents 
quickly  came  into   collision.       In   the  absence  of 
Nichols,  who  Avas  engaged  in  other  affairs.   Can', 
Cartwright,  and  Maverick  told  the  Magistrates,  in 
February,   1665,  that  they  wished  an  order  to  be 
issued  for  assembling  all  the  inhabitants  on  the  day 
of  the  elections,  to  the  end  that  they  might  be  in- 
formed of  his  Majesty's  grace  and  favour.      The 
Magistrates  declined  to  issue  any  such   order,  as 
being  unreasonable,  which  it  certainly  was ;  where- 
xipon,  Colonel  Cartwright,  in  a  burst  of  ill-temper, 
exclaimed  that  he  w^ho  would  not  attend  to  the 
request  was  a  traitor.     Maverick  was  even  more 
offensive    than    Cartwright.       The    Massachusetts 
Archives   contain   an   affidavit  of  Captain  James 
Oliver  and  his  wife,  in  which  they  aver  that  this 
gentleman  on  one  occasion  denounced  the  colonists 
as  rebels  and  traitors  for  coining  money  and  print- 
ing, and  added  that  they  (the  Commissionei-s)  were 
the  persons  to  be  obeyed.     Maverick  was  a  bully, 
with  personal  grievances  to  revenge;  but  his  bad 
manners  did  not  materially  affect  the  general  course 
«f  affaii's. 

About  this  time,  Massachusetts  lost  the  counsels 
and  guidance  of  one  of  her  very  oldest  and  most  con- 
spicuous jmblic  servants.  John  Endicott  died  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1665,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 
His  life  was  coeval  with  the  whole  history  of  the 
plantation ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  original  patentees 
to  whom  the  grant  of  lands  had  been  made  by  the 
Council  for  New  England  in  1628,  and  he  was  in 
command  of  the  little  band  of  emigrants  who  went 
over  in  the  same  year,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Roger  Conant  and  his  three  companions,  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  colony.  He  was  the  friend  and 
fellow-worker  of  the  great  spirits  now  departed — 
the  heroes  of  New  England's  dawniner  life.     He  had 


passed  safely  through  the  famine  and  pestilence  of 
the  terrible  early  days  at  Salem ;  and  he  had  borne 
an  important  part  in  all  the  events  which  had 
stamped  on  Massachusetts  its  most  distinctive 
character.  He  lived  to  see  the  settlement  become 
prosperous  and  powerful ;  he  lived  also  to  see  the 
beginning  of  changes  of  which  it  was  then  impos- 
sible to  forecast  the  issue,  but  which  must  necessarily 
have  filled  him  with  apprehension.  He  was  a  man 
of  many  excellent  qualities ;  but  tolerance  was  not 
one  of  them.  No  one  did  more  than  he  to  procure 
the  expulsion  of  the  Episcopalians  who  settled  at 
Salem  in  1629.  The  cutting  out  of  the  red  cross 
from  the  banner  of  St.  George  was  the  work  of  his 
hands ;  and  the  Quakers  felt  the  bitterness  of  his 
pei-secution  when  others  were  inclined  to  take  a 
more  lenient  course.  Fanaticism  was  the  most 
strongly-developed  quality  of  his  nature;  but  he 
was  honest,  able,  courageous,  and,  as  far  as  his 
bigotry  would  permit  him,  benevolent.  Charles  II. 
did  not  like  him ;  but  the  disapprobation  of  that 
monarch  will  do  little  harm  to  the  posthumous 
repute  of  any  one.  A  few  weeks  before  the  death 
of  the  veteran,  the  King,  speaking  through  the  pen 
of  Secretary  Morrice,  expressed  his  suspicion  that 
Endicott  was  not  a  person  well  affected  to  his  per- 
son or  his  government.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
intimate  to  the  four  Commissioners  that  he  would 
take  it  very  well  if,  at  the  next  election,  any  other 
person  of  good  reputation  were  chosen  Governor  in 
his  place.  It  was  so — ^but  at  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence, not  of  Charles. 

Shortly  after  their  proposal  that  all  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  should  be  summoned  to  Boston  to  hear 
the  words  of  the  King,  the  Royal  Commissioners  de- 
parted for  the  Plymouth  jurisdiction,  where  they 
presented  a  letter  from  Charles,  similar  in  its  general 
effect  to  that  which  had  been  addressed  to  Massa- 
chusetts.    In  this  letter  the  monarch  said  he  had 
instructed  his  Commissioners  to  give  him  a  full  and 
particular  account  of  the  present  state  and  condition 
of  the  colony,  and  how  the  same  might  be  advanced 
and  improved  by  any  further  acts  of  grace  and 
favour.      His    Majesty    desired    the   colonists  to 
know   that   he   took   them   under    his   immediate 
protection,  and  would  no  more  suffer  them  to  be 
oppressed  or  injured  by  any  foreign  Power  or  ill 
neighbour  than  he  would  permit  his  other  subjects 
to   be   so   injured   or   oppressed.     "And   as,     the 
letter   continued,    "our   care   and   protection   will 
(we  doubt  not)  be  sufficient,  with  God's  blessing, 
to  defend  you  from  foreign  force,  so  our  care  and 
circumspection  is  no  less,   that  you  may  live  in 
peace  among  yourselves,  and  with  those  our  other 
subjects   who   have   planted    themselves  in    your 
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neighbour  colonies,  with  that  justice,  affection,  and 
brotherly"  love,  which  becomes  subjects  born  under 
the  same  Prince,  and  in  the  same  country,  and 
of  the  same  faith  and  hope  in  the  mercies  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  to  the  end  there  may 
be  no  contentions  and  differences  among  you,  in 
respect  of  the  bounds  and  jurisdictions  of  your 
several  colonies,  the  hearing  and  determining 
thereof  we  have  referred  to  our  Commissioners, 
as  the  right  appears  by  clear  evidence  and  testi- 
mony before  them,  or  that  they  can  settle  it  by 
your  mutual  consent  and  agreement;  otherwise, 
in  case  of  difficulties,  they  shall  present  the  same 
to  us,  who  will  determine  according  to  our  own 
wisdom  and  justice."  His  Majesty  added  that 
the  Commissioners  would  intimate  his  resolve  to 
preserve  without  the  least  violation  all  the  liberties 
and  privileges,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  already 
possessed  by  the  colonists — an  assurance  which,  he 
presumed,  would  dispose  them  to  exhibit  as  much 
loyalty  and  affection  to  the  throne  as  if  they  had 
continued  in  their  natural  country. 

In  presenting  this  letter,  the  Commissioners  made 
certain  proposals,  which  were — that  all  householders 
should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  that  justice 
should  be  administered  in  the  King's  name  ;  that 
the  liberty  of  voting  for  civil  and  military  officers, 
and  of  being  chosen  to  such  positions,  should  in 
future  not  be  confined  to  p^sons  of  one  form  of 
religious  faith  ;  that  all  men  and  women  of  orthodox 
opinions,  competent  knowledge,  and  lives  not 
scandalous,  should  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  their  children  to  the  rite  of  baptism ; 
and  that  all  laws,  and  expressions  in  laws,  dero- 
gating from  the  King's  Majesty,  should  be  repealed 
or  altered.  These  suggestions  were  in  accordance 
with  the  tenor  of  Charles's  missive  to  Massachusetts, 
written  in  June,  1662,  and  conveyed  with  them  to 
America  by  Bradstreet  and  Norton  on  their  return 
from  England  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
Tlie  General  Court  of  Plymouth  assented  to  the 
proposals  submitted  to  them ;  adding,  with  regard 
to  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  King's  name,  and  the  granting  of  the 
suflft-age  to  persons  of  varying  religious  belief  and 
practice,  that  such  had  always  been  their  custom ; 
and,  with  respect  to  laws  and  expressions  dis- 
respectful to  his  Majesty,  that  they  were  not  aware 
of  their  existence.  The  stipulation  as  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  baptism  was  also  conceded,  but  on  the 
understanding  that  all  persons  should  continue  to 
pay  their  due  proportion  of  maintenance  to  the 
existing  ministers  until  they  had  one  of  their  o^vn, 
and  even  then  in  all  places  that  were  capable  of 
maintaining  the  worship  of  God   in   two  distinct 


congregations.*  Cartwright  desired  in  writing 
that  the  Genei-al  Court,  when  sending  in  their 
adhesion,  should  add  something  to  the  effect  that 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  binding  together  the 
four  chief  New  England  colonies,  would  not  be 
construed  by  New  Plymouth  as  obliging  it  to  refuse 
his  Majesty's  authority,  even  though  any  one  of  the 
others,  or  all  three,  should  do  so.  The  King,  re- 
marked Cartwright,  had  been  informed  "  that  that 
union  was  a  war-combiaation  made  by  the  Four 
Colonies  when  they  had  a  design  to  throw  off  their 
dependence  on  England,  and  for  that  purpose."  It 
is  uncertaia  whether  or  not  Plymouth  did  as  she 
was  desired  with  regard  to  the  Federation ;  but 
Charles  was  so  pleased  with  the  ready  obedience  of 
the  authorities  in  that  colony  that  he  sent  them  a 
letter  of  commendation.  They  had,  indeed,  never 
assumed  so  directly  rebellious  a  position  towards 
the  mother  coimtry  as  Massachusetts  had  done,  and 
were  now  less  animated  by  a  spirit  of  sullen  resist- 
ance. Nevertheless,  the  General  Court,  with  many 
expressions  of  thanks  and  protestations  of  loyalty, 
declined  to  accept  a  charter  which  was  offered  on 
condition  that  the  King  should  be  permitted  to 
select  their  Governor  from  three  candidates  nomi- 
nated by  themselves. 

From  Plymouth,  the  Commissioners  proceeded  to 
the  settlements  on  Narragansett  Bay,  where  of 
course  they  were  well  received,  as  the  colonists,  in 
their  differences  with  Massachusetts,  had  always 
paid  great  court  to  the  authority  of  the  mother 
country.  Samuel  Gorton  and  others  approached 
the  Royal  agents  with  a  petition  setting  forth  their 
grievances,  and  entreating  that  some  satisfaction 
for  them  might  be  made.  The  Commissioners, 
knowing  that  the  territory  had  in  1644  been  ceded, 
by  Gorton's  own  act,  to  the  English  Crown,  replied 
in  a  way  which  was  perhaps  not  very  satisfactory  to 
the  petitioners.  They  commanded  that  the  country 
should  thenceforward  be  called  "the  King's  Pro- 
vince," and  that  no  person,  of  any  colony  what- 
soever, should  presume  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction 
there,  unless  appointed  by  themselves,  the  Com- 
missioners. The  Magistrates  of  Rhode  Island  were 
provisionally  authorised  to  administer  the  province 
until  thoiRoyal  pleasure  should  be  known.  Various 
arrangements  with  Indians,  and  with  scattered 
bodi^  of  settlers,  who  made  conflicting  claims  to 
particular  territories,  were  entered  into ;  but  in 
tliis  direction,  as  in  others,  difficulties  and  delays 
were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Roger  Williams  wrote 
to  Carr  : — "  Your  Honour  will  never  effect  by  force 

*  Such,   at  least,  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  a  rather 
obscure  passage. 
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a  safe  and  lasting  conclusion  until  you  liave  first 
reduced  the  Massachusetts  to  the  obedience  of  his 
Majesty  ;  and  then  these  appendants,  towed  at  their 
stern,  wiU  easily,  and  not  before,  wind  about  also." 
After  paying  a  brief  visit  to  Connecticut  (where 
their  demands  were  cheerfully  complied  with), 
the    Commissioners    returned   with    all   speed   to 


interests  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  on  all  occa- 
sions whatsoever  ;  and  in  memorials  to  the  English 
Government  they  detailed  their  wrongs  and  suf- 
ferings in  the  past,  laid  claim  to  the  whole  Narra- 
gansett  country,  and  craved  a  rectification  of  their 
frontier  towards  New  Plymouth. 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  1665,  the  four  Commissioners 


JOHN   ENDICOTT. 


Rhode  Island,  which  they  had  visited  but  shortly 
before,  and  from  which  they  received  a  scarcely- 
qualified  submission.  Here  the  agents  entertained 
appeals  in  litigations  between  private  parties,  but 
refeired  the  greater  number  of  them  to  the  General 
Court  or  the  Governor.  Several  months  later,  they 
reported  to  the  King  that  the  rulers  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  approved,  as  highly  reasonable,  the 
Royal  demand  that  appeals  should  be  made  to  his 
Majesty's  Commissioners.  The  General  Court  of 
Rhode  Island,  in  September,  1666,  transmitted  an 
address  to  the  sovereign,  promising  to  promote  his 


(for  Nichols  had  now  rejoined  them)  arrived  a 
second  time  in  Boston,  and  it  became  evident  that 
matters  were  tending  to  an  issue.  The  Magistrates 
of  Massachusetts  had  recently  received  from  the 
King's  Secretary,  Morrice,  a  letter  informing  them 
that  his  Majesty  was  not  pleased  with  then-  petition, 
which  was  thought  to  contain  frivolous  and  ground- 
less complaints.  In  this  despatch,  reference  was 
made  to  many  allegations  of  injustice  committed  by 
the  Government  of  the  colony  upon  various  persons; 
and  the  writer  concluded  :— "  I  can  say  no  more  to 
you,  but  that  it  is  in  your  own  power  to  be  very 
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iappy,  and  to  enjoy  all  that  liath  been  granted  to 
you ;  but  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  you 
perform  and  pay  all  that  reverence  and  obedience 
which  is  due  from  subjects  to  their  King,  and  which 
his  Majesty  will  exact  from  you."  This  was  the 
manifest  forerunner  of  a  storm,  and  the  receipt  of 
such  a  letter  must  have  greatly  disheartened  the 
colonial  authorities  for  the  approaching  contest. 
The  first  discussion  after  the  return  of  the  Com- 
missioners took  place  in  the  Court  House,  where 
the  Royal  agents  met  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
some  Magistrates,  and  a  few  Deputies,  and  presented 
to  them  five  several  writings.  Four  of  these  were 
recapitulations  of  parts  of  the  King's  Instructions 
to  his  agents ;  the  fifth  was  a  manifesto  of  those 
agents,  remarking,  amongst  other  things,  on  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  opposition  they  had  expe- 
rienced in  that  colony.  They  utterly  denied  the 
truth  of  a  statement  which  had  been  circulated,  to 
the  effect  that  the  King  had  sent  them  over  to  raise 
five  thousand  pounds  a-year  out  of  the  plantation 
for  his  Majesty's  use ;  to  demand,  besides,  twelve- 
pence  for  every  acre  of  improved  land ;  and  to 
annul  many  civil  liberties  and  ecclesiastical  privi- 
leges. They  remarked  on  the  excellent  opportunity 
now  presented  to  the  colonists  for  casting  to  the 
father  of  lies,  from  whom  it  came,  the  often-repeated 
assertion  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  regarded 
themselves  as  independent  of  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment. And  they  concluded  by  explaining  the 
principles  on  which,  in  his  Majesty's  opinion,  the 
elections  of  the  following  day  ought  to  be  conducted. 
The  elections  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Richard 
Bellingham  as  Governor,  and  Francis  Willoughby 
as  Deputy-Governor.  The  first  of  these  had  been 
a  leading  man  for  several  years,  and  had  once  before 
been  elected  to  the  chief  post,  as  far  back  as  1641, 
when  his  administration  had  proved  very  unpopular 
and  unsatisfactory.  He  was  now,  however,  of  riper 
years  and  longer  experience,  and  no  one  in  the 
colony  was  better  acquainted  with  the  course  of  its 
affairs  and  the  nature  of  its  rights.  He  had  been 
instrumental  in  procuring  the  charter  of  1629,  and 
was  perhaps  concerned  in  drawing  it  up.  Willoughby 
was  one  of  those  who  had  formed  the  committee 
for  framing  the  petition  to  the  King  in  1664; 
and  both  officials  were  animated  by  a  strong 
feeling  of  local  patriotism.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
ensuing  Court,  seventy  new  freemen  were  admitted, 
several  of  whom  were  not  members  of  any  particular 
church.  This  was  a  piece  of  liberality  for  which 
the  unorthodox  members  of  the  community  had  to 
thank  the  interposition  of  the  Royal  Government. 

The  negotiations  with  the   Commissioners  were 
resmned  on  the  4th  of  May.     The  members  of  the 


General  Court  were  not  wanting  in  abundant  ex- 
pressions of  loyalty;  but  the  Commissioners  were 
dissatisfied  with  mere  lip-service,  and  expressed 
themselves  displeased  with  the  long  neglect  of  the 
King's  demands  sent  by  Norton  and  Bradstreet. 
They  communicated  other  portions  of  their  Instruc- 
tions, made  various  suggestions  for  the  future,  and 
spoke  of  examining  a  case  upon  appeal.  A  person 
named  John  Porter,  recently  imprisoned  for  mis- 
conduct in  Massachusetts,  had  been  released  on 
giving  a  bond  to  quit  the  jurisdiction.  He  com- 
plained to  the  three  Commissioners,  who  took  up 
his  case,  and  gave  directions  that  he  should  not  be 
molested  while  further  investigations  were  being 
made.  The  Massachusetts  authorities  were  much 
ofiended  at  this  proceeding,  by  which,  they  sub- 
mitted, their  patent,  and  his  Majesty's  authority 
committed  to  them  by  that  instrument,  had  been 
seriously  infringed.  Hereupon,  the  Commissioners 
asked  a  conference  with  a  committee  of  the  Court, 
when  the  gentlemen  forming  the  committee  sub- 
mitted that  the  charter  gave  to  the  Governor  and 
Company  full  and  absolute  powers  of  ruling  the 
colony,  and  enlarged  on  the  "  insufierable  burden  " 
that  would  result  from  the  admission  of  appeals 
from  their  judgments.  They  required  to  know 
whether,  in  any  trials  which  the  Commissioners 
proposed  to  conduct,  they  meant  to  empannel  a  jury; 
by  what  law  they  would  proceed ;  and  whether  or 
not  they  would  admit  new  evidence.  The  Commis- 
sioners replied  that  there  would  be  no  jury ;  that 
the  law  would  be  that  of  England ;  and  that  fresh 
evidence  would  be  received. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  colonists  felt 
aggrieved  at  this.  To  revise  the  verdict  of  a  jury, 
in  a  criminal  cause,  by  the  action  of  four  ofiicials 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  subject  to  no  species 
of  popular  responsibility,  was  a  great  invasion,  not 
only  of  colonial  privileges,  but  of  the  rights  of 
Englishmen,  and  was  a  matter  totally  distinct  from 
any  appeal  which  might  have  been  made  to  the 
Commissioners  from  alleged  acts  of  oppression  by 
the  colonial  Government  itself,  having  i-elation  to 
questions  of  jurisdiction,  of  territorial  possession,  or 
of  disputed  boundary.*  The  committee  protested 
against  such  an  abuse  of  power ;  but  the  Commis- 
sioners declined  to  modify  their  action  in  the  least. 
In  some  other  respects,  the  General  Court  complied 
with  the  demands  made  by  the  Royal  agents. 
They  furnished  various  details  of  information  with 
respect  to  the  political,  ecclesiastical,  social,  military, 


*  It  is  not  precisely  stated  in  the  Massachusetts  Eecords  that 
Porter  was  tried  by  jury ;  but  such  seems  to  be  the  natural 
inference  from  the  context. 
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and  educational  condition  of  the  colony;  and,  as 
regarded  transactions  with  the  natives,  referred  the 
Commissioners  to  the  oificial  record  of  the  dealings 
of  the  United  Colonies  with  Indian  tribes.  The 
Act  of  Navigation  they  professed  to  be  unconscious 
of  having  greatly  violated ;  and,  after  glancing  at 
other  of  the  Royal  commands  (such  as  the  requisi- 
tion for  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  ad- 
ministering of  justice  in  the  King's  name),  which 
had  by  that  time  been  fulfilled,  they  came  to  the 
difficult  subject  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book. 
The  use  of  the  forms  therein  prescribed,  they 
argued,  would  disturb  their  peace,  as  they  would 
never  have  left  their  native  country  had  it  appeared 
to  them  consonant  with  the  word  of  God  to  per- 
form their  devotions  in  that  way.  They  seem  to 
have  forgotten,  or  pu.rposely  to  have  confused  the 
truth,  that  the  King  requii'ed  nothing  more  than 
that  those  who  wished  to  use  the  Prayer  Book  of 
the  Church  of  England  should  not  be  debarred 
from  doing  so,  or  subjected  to  penalties  on  that 
account.  To  refuse  them  this  right  was  precisely 
the  same  kind  of  tyranny,  though  directed  to  an 
opposite  purpose,  that  the  Puritans  had  themselves 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  James  and  Charles.  It 
was  the  old,  arrogant  assumption  that  everybody  is 
bound  to  do  as  we  do,  and  think  as  we  think,  in 
the  matter  of  religion.  The  rulers  of  Massachu- 
setts were  not  satisfied  with  the  liberty  of  going 
their  own  way.  They  clung  to  the  vicious  pre- 
rogative of  forcing  all  men,  as  far  as  it  was  possible, 
into  the  same  path. 

The  oath  of  allegiance  put  forth  by  the  General 
Court,  and  of  which  they  furnished  the  Com- 
missioners with  a  copy,  ran  as  follows  : — "  Whereas 
I,  A.  B.,  am  an  inhabitant  within  this  jurisdiction, 
considering  how  I  stand  obliged  to  the  King's 
Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  by  our  charter 
and  the  government  established  thereby,  do  swear 
accordingly,  by  the  great  and  dreadful  name  of  the 
ever-living  God,  that  I  will  bear  faith  and  true 
allegiance  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  King,  his  heirs 
and  successors;  and  so  proceed  as  in  the  printed  oaths 
of  freedom  and  fidelity."*  The  Commissioners  did 
not  admit  the  sufficiency  of  this  oath.  They  per- 
ceived in  it  too  many  qiialifications  and  saving 
clauses,  such  as  might  afterwards  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  evasion.  They  complained  also  of  the 
restrictions  on  liberty  of  worship  wliich  the  autho- 
rities were  evidently  resolved  to  maintain  as  long 
as  they  could ;  and  objected  to  the  new  franchise, 
which,  while  granting  greater  privileges  to  the 
holders  of  obnoxious  opinions,  made  the  concession 

*  Massachusetts  Eecords. 


in  a  manner  so  hedged  about  by  conditions  that  the 
gain  was  but  slight.  The  Court  had  confined  the 
sufii-age  to  those  who  paid  ten  shillings  and  upwards 
to  a  single  rate,  though,  according  to  the  Com- 
missioners, not  one  church  member  in  a  hundred 
paid  so  much,  and  scarcely  three  such  men  were  to 
be  found  in  a  town  of  a  hundred  inhabitants. 
"  These  answers,"  said  the  representatives  of  the 
Crown,  "  are  so  far  from  being  probable  to  satisfy 
the  King's  expectation,  that  we  fear  they  will 
highly  ofiend  him.  Abuse  ncft  the  King's  clemency 
too  much."  They  again  affirmed,  in  writing,  their 
competency  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  and  asked  in 
direct  terms  whether  the  Government  of  Massa- 
chusetts acknowledged  his  Majesty's  commission  to 
be  of  full  force  to  all  the  intents  and  purposes  men- 
tioned in  it.  To  this  question  they  expected  a 
positive  answer,  which  they  would  faithfully  report 
to  his  Majesty.  The  Court  replied  by  simply  repeat- 
ing a  former  request  that  they  might  be  informed 
of  complaints  against  them.  The  Commissioners 
reiterated  their  question  in  a  letter  consisting 
of  a  single  sentence,  but  received  no  other  response 
than  an  expression  of  the  Covirt's  opinion  that 
it  was  beyond  their  line  to  declare  their  sense 
of  the  power,  intent,  or  purpose  of  the  commis- 
sion. It  was  enough  for  them,  they  thought,  to 
acquaint  the  Commissioners  with  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  granted  them  by  the  charter.  Here- 
upon the  Commissioners  sent  notice  to  the  Court 
that  on  the  following  day  they  *would  hear  and 
determine  the  cause  of  Thomas  Deane  and  others, 
plaintiffs  (who  had  a  grievance  in  connection  with 
alleged  breaches  of  the  Navigation  Laws),  against 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Joshua  Scottow,  merchant,  defendants. 

This  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.     The  appeal 
was  to  be  investigated  at  the  house  of  one  Captain 
Thomas  Breedon,  who,  a   few   years   before,  had 
given   information  against   the  fugitive  regicides, 
and  had  always  shown  himself  favourable  to  the 
Royal  interests.     The  authorities  of  Massachusetts 
forbade  the  procedure ;  but  the  Commissioners  woidd 
not  yield.       The   General  Court  then    determined 
on  a  very  bold  and  high-handed  step.     At  eight 
o'clock  on  the    morning   of  May   24th— an   hour 
before  the  time  at  which  the  proceedings  were  to 
commence — a  messenger  from  the  General  Court 
stationed  himself  before  the   dwelling  of  Captain 
Breedon,   and,   ivith  sound    of  trumpet,   delivered 
a  proclamation,  in  which,  after  relating  the  pro- 
posed action  of  the   Commissioners,    the   General 
Court  declared  to  all  the  people  of  the  colony,  in 
the  name  of  his   Majesty,  aiid   by  the  authority 
committed  to  them  by  him  through  the   chai-ter, 
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that,  in  the  observance  of  their  duty  to  God,  to 
the  King,  and  to  the  trust  committed  to  them  by 
the  electors,  they  coiild  not  consent  to  the  contem- 
plated appeal ;  and  that  it  did  not  consist  with  the 
allegiance  they  owed  his  Majesty  to  countenance 
any  who  should  in  such  a  manner  go  contrary 
to  his  Majesty's  direct  charge,  or  be  the  abettors 
or  consentei-s  thereunto.  The  same  proclamation 
was  delivered  in  two  other  parts  of  the  town,  and 
was  probably  received  with  a  good  deal  of  exulta- 
tion. On  the  same  day,  Daniel  Gookin,  the 
well-known  ruler  over  the  converted  Indians, 
declared,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  Magis- 
trate, that  he  was  to  be  so  understood  as  not  to 
infringe  the  liberty  and  privileges  granted  in  the 
Royal  charter.  Two  days  later,  another  Magistrate 
made  a  similar  qualification  of  the  oath.  The 
precaution  was  needless  from  any  honest  point 
of  view.  There  was  nothing  in  the  oath  which 
really  affected  the  charter ;  and  the  proviso  seems 
to  have  been  intended  to  cover  some  strained  in- 
terpretation of  colonial  rights. 

The  action  of  the  General  Court  with  reference 
to  the  case  of  appeal  placed  the  Commissioners  in  a 


position  of  great  difficulty.  They  had  no  power  to 
enforce  their  conmiands,  and  yet  could  not  admit 
the  validity  of  what  had  been  done.  They  accord- 
ingly wrote  that,  since  the  Court  would  needs  mis- 
construe all  his  Majesty's  letters  and  endeavours, 
and  would  make  use  of  that  authority  which  he  had 
given  them  to  oppose  the  sovereignty  he  exercised, 
they  would  lose  no  more  of  their  labour,  but  refer 
the  matter  to  the  King,  who  had  power  to  make 
himself  obeyed  in  all  liis  dominions.  They  also 
furnished  the  Court  with  a  list  of  amendments 
which  they  desired  to  see  effected  in  the  existing 
laws,  in  order  to  a  better  recognition  of  the  King's 
authority.  The  Coui-t,  on  the  other  hand,  sum- 
moned Deane  and  his  associates  before  them  for  a 
re-examination  of  their  complaint,  and  on  the  26th 
of  May  sent  a  notice  to  the  Commissioners,  so  that 
they  might  be  present  if  they  pleased.  Of  course 
the  Commissioners  declined.  They  declared  to  the 
General  Court,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  King's  wUl  and  pleasure  that  the  cause 
should  be  examined  by  any  other  court  than  them- 
selves ;  and  immediately  afterwards  left  Boston. 
Thus  ended  the  first  act  of  a  very  eventful  drama. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


Claims  of  Robert  Mason  and  Ferdinando  Gorges — The  Provinces  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine — The  Royal  Commissioners 
in  the  Northern  Towns — Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Government  for  Asserting  their  Authority  in  the  Disjiuted 
Territories — ^Arbitrary  Prosecutions — Royal  Government  established  in  Maine — Military  Preparations  of  Massachusetts — 
Last  OflBcial  Visit  of  the  Commissioners  to  Boston — Demand  of  the  King  that  Massachusetts  should  send  Agents  to 
England — Collision  of  Carr  with  a  Boston  Constable — Determination  of  Massachusetts  not  to  send  the  required  Agents — 
Letter  from  the  General  Court  to  Charles  II. — Opposition  of  a  Minority  in  the  Colony  to  the  Resolution  of  the  General 
Court — Opinions  expressed  in  Course  of  the  Debate — Imprudent  conduct  of  the  Authorities — Letter  to  Secretary  Morrice — 
Suggested  War  with  the  French  in  Canada — Weakening  of  the  New  England  Confederation — Revival  of  the  Quarrel 
between  Charles  II.  and  Massachusetts— New  Plan  of  Action — The  Navigation  Laws — Despatch  of  Edward  Randolph  to 
New  England. 


On  the  Royal  Commissioners  leaving  Boston,  in 
May,  1665,  Carr,  Cartwright,  and  Maverick  pro- 
ceeded to  the  northern  towns  of  Massachusetts, 
while  Nichols  quitted  the  jurisdiction  altogether, 
and  resumed  the  prosecution  of  another  business 
with  which  he  had  for  some  time  been  charged. 
The  object  that  the  three  associated  agents  now 
proposed  to  accomplish,  was  to  inquire  into  the  pro- 
prietary claims  made  to  particular  portions  of  the 
Massachusetts  territory.  One  of  these  claims  was 
advanced  by  Robert  Mason,  grandson  of  the  Captain 
John  Mason  to  whom  reference  has  before  been 
made.  It  had  for  some  years  been  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  certain  lands  on  the  Piscataqua, 
now  included  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  were 


or  were  not  comprised  within  the  region  assigned  to 
Massachusetts  by  its  charter.  The  General  Couii; 
of  that  colony,  deciding  the  cause  in  its  own  favour, 
in  1652,  after  the  peremptory  fashion  which  was  its 
wont  in  all  cases  where  self-interest  was  con- 
cerned, had  been  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
country  for  thirteen  years  ;  for  when  the  Provincial 
Court  of  Maine  (which  had  been  equally  despoiled) 
appealed  to  the  English  Parliament  for  redress, 
Winslow,  at  that  time  in  London  as  agent  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  enabled  to  procure  the  rejection  of 
the  appeal  by  representing  that  all  such  complaints 
proceeded  from  a  band  of  malcontent  royalists. 
The  General  Court  of  the  successful  plantation, 
taking  into  consideration,  in,  1653,  that  Mason  had 
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acquired  some  rights  in  the  soil,  ordered  that  a 
quantity  of  land,  with  privilege  of  the  river,  should 
be  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs.  This,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  those  heirs ; 
and  Robert  Mason,  having  petitioned  the  King 
on  the  subject,  was  referred  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  decided  that  he  had  a  good  and  legal 
title  to  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire. 

Such  was  one  of  the  disputes  on  which  the 
Royal  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  adju- 
dicate, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  King ; 
another  was  the  claim  made  by  the  heir  of  Gorges 
to  the  Province  of  Maine.  The  grandson  of  Sir 
Ferdinando — himself  bearing  the  same  Italianised 
Christian  name — ^was  encouraged  by  the  counten- 
ance of  Charles  II.  to  take  measures  for  the 
restoration  of  his  authority  in  that  direction.  The 
settlei-s  in  Maine  had  shown  themselves  disinclined 
to  the  rule  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  in  May,  1664, 
the  General  Court  had  found  it  necessary  to  put 
a  new  ofiicer  in  command  of  then*  militia,  and  to 
send  a  committee  of  three  to  the  insubordinate 
possession,  to  require  all  persons  belonging  to  that 
district  to  return  peaceably  to  their  former  obedi- 
ence, and  all  officers  to  attend  to  the  faithful 
discharge  of  their  duties.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  that  this  step  was  taken,  Secretary  Morrice 
was  directed  by  the  King  to  acquaint  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  province  with  his  Majesty's  views  on 
their  legal  position.  They  were  to  the  effect  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  competent  advisers,  the  claim  of 
Gorges  was  valid,  and  the  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts usurped.  The  people  were  accordingly 
to  make  immediate  restitution  of  the  province  to 
the  rightful  owner  or  his  representatives.  A  year 
later,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  while 
at  strife  with  the  Royal  Commissioners  at  Boston, 
took  into  consideration  the  distracted  condition  of 
the  county  of  York  (the  name  then  given  to  the 
province),  "occasioned  by  some  persons  presuming 
to  claim  and  exercise  government  amongst  them 
by  a  pretended  power  derived  from  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  Esq."  Immediately  afterwards,  the  Magis- 
trates despatched  a  proclamation,  requiiing  all  the 
inhabitants  of  York  county  to  remain  in  their 
duty  and  obedience  to  his  Majesty,  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

Here  were  fresh  grounds  of  dissension  between 
the  colonists  and  the  Royal  agents.  The  subject 
was  one  very  proper  to  be  investigated  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  parent  State  ;  for,  as  a  plain  matter 
of  fact,  there  was  a  dispute  between  Massachusetts 
and  two  private  individuals  as  to  the  ownership  of 
certain  lands,  and  it  was  the  height  of  injustice  for 
the  plantation  to  decide  the  case  on  its  own  authority 


and  to  its  own  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
deny  the  other  parties  all  right  of  appeal.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  the  Com- 
missioners worked  on  the  disaffected  in  the  Pisca- 
taqua  or  New  Hampshire  towns,  and  obtained  their 
signatures  to  a  petition  to  the  King,  praying  for 
relief  from  the  rule  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  alleged 
on  the  one  hand  that  the  conduct  of  the  three 
Commissioners  was  so  violent  that  the  people  were 
terrified,  and  knew  not  what  to  do ;  on  the  other, 
that  the  loyal  were  threatened,  and  put  in.  great 
fear.  The  probability  is  that  the  leaders  on  both 
sides  used  their  influence  to  obtain  support,  and 
were  not  scrupulous  about  the  means.  The  Com- 
missioners formed  extreme  views  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  conducting"  their  business  with  the  inilers  of 
Massachusetts.  "  The  readiest  and  siirest  way,"  they 
wrote  to  their  Government  in  July,  1665,  "is  for 
his  Majesty  to  take  away  their  charter,  which  they 
have  several  ways  forfeited."  Charles  I.,  they 
added,  was  about  to  revoke  that  instrument,  when 
the  Scottish  war  broke  out  in  1639.*  It  was  felt, 
however,  that  no  such  plan  could  be  attempted 
"without  a  visible  force;"  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  proceed  more  discreetly.  The  towns 
of  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  in  New  Hampshire, 
applied  to  the  General  Court  for  assistance ;  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  Maine  rather  more  than  a  year 
earlier,  a  committee,  consisting  of  thi-ee  Magistrates, 
was  sent  thither,  with  power  to  act  according  to 
discretion.  The  Magistrates  reported  to  their  princi- 
pals that  the  majority  of  the  New  Hampshire  people 
were  opposed  to  any  change.  The  Commissioners 
thought  differently ;  and  Carr,  writing  to  the  three 
Magistrates  from  the  town  of  Kittery,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Piscataqua,  in  the  province  of  Maine,  en- 
joined them  to  forbear  from  troubling  or  molesting 
the  petitioners  to  the  King.  So  little  attention 
was  paid  to  this  requisition,  that  the  committee  took 
very  vigorous  action  against  one  Abraham  Corbet, 
of  Portsmouth,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  ob- 
taining subscriptions  to  the  petition.  For  this 
offence  he  was  summoned  before  the  General  Court, 
and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds,  to 
be  incapable  of  bearing  any  office,  and  to  give  a 
bond  of  a  hundred  pounds,  with  sufficient  additional 
security,  for  his  peaceable  demeanour  in  the  future. 
In  the  Massachusetts  Records,  the  man  is  spoken 
of  as  "a  nourisher  of  much  vice  and  wickedness, 
by  giving  irregular  entertainment  of  loose  persons 
in  his  house;"  but  it  is  clear  that  the  condemna- 
tion was  for  his  share  in  promoting  the  petition. 

*  The  Commissioners  say,  "in  1636  or  1637;"  but  this  is 
manifestly  an  error. 
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Whatever  his  general  conduct  may  have  been,  he      with  a  warrant  to   forbid   those   towns,  at  their 
was  certainly  treated  in  a  very  despotic  manner,      utmost  peril,  to  meet,  or  to  do  anything  commanded 


MAP  OF  Hudson's  bat.     (From  Dobbs'  "Hudson's  Bay"  1744.) 

and  there  is  only  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  them  by  the  King's  representatives ;  and,  although 

the  Massachusetts  authorities  exercised  a  species  this  statement  does  not  seem  to  be  confirmed  by 

of  terrorism  over  the  populations  of  the  northern  the  official  Records  of  the  colony,  it  is  so  much  in 

towns.     The  Royal  Commissioners  alleged  that  two  harmony  with  acknowledged  acts  as  not  to  be  m 

marshals  were  sent  from  the  Gevemor  and  Council,  itself  improbable. 
20 
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Arriving  in  Maine,  the  Commissioners  determined 
to  organise  a  Government  independent  both  of  the 
Proprietary  and  of  Massachusetts.  The  motive 
they  alleged  for  so  doing  was  the  fact  that  several 
petitions  had  been  received  from  the  inhabitants, 
in  which  they  expressed  a  desire  to  be  taken  under 
the  King's  immediate  protection.  The  new  Govei-n- 
ment  was  established  at  York  in  June,  1665,  and 
the  Commissioners  appointed  Magistrates  for  each 
of  the  eight  towns  contained  in  the  province,  with 
authority  to  the  whole  body  to  meet  as  a  board  for 
the  transaction  of  general  affairs.  Having  so  far 
settled  matters,  the  Royal  agents  proceeded  in  Sep- 
tember to  the  new  province  beyond  the  Kennebec, 
which  the  sovereign  had  recently  conferred  on  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  York,  and  to  which  they  gave 
the  designation  of  Cornwall,  and  a  system  of  local 
government  similar  to  that  just  established  in 
Maine.  The  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  few 
in  number,  and  very  poorly  off;  but  they  were  at 
any  rate  not  vexed  by  questions  of  disputed  juris- 
diction. On  returning  to  York,  rti  October,  the 
Commissioners  held  a  court,  at  which  they  denied 
the  validity  of  all  titles  to  land  acquired  from  the 
natives,  or  under  the  Lygonia  patent  issued  in  1630 
by  the  Council  for  New  England. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Massachusetts  authorities 
were  prepaiing  for  a  more  extreme  struggle,  such 
as  they  feared  might  possibly  ensue.  Under  pre- 
tence that  the  Dutch  Admiral,  De  Ruyter,  was 
approaching  their  coasts,  but  in  reality,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  from  a  different  apprehension,  they 
directed  that  the  castle  in  Boston  harbour  should 
be  strongly  garrisoned,  and  that  other  military 
precautions  should  be  taken.  They  made  laws  for 
the  assertion  of  theu-  authority ;  and  in  August 
despatched  another  address  to  the  King,  complain- 
ing of  the  conduct  of  his  Commissioners,  repudia- 
ting  their  malign  representations,  and  affirming 
that  they  could  see  no  reason  for  submitting  them- 
selves to  the  "  arbitrary,  absolute,  and  unlimited 
power"  which  his  Majesty's  representatives  would 
impose.  Not  long  afterwards,  the  Commissioners 
appeared  once  moi-e  in  Boston ;  but,  though  the 
General  Court  proposed  a  conference,  no  meeting 
took  place,  and  Carr,  Cartwright,  and  Maverick 
again  left  the  jurisdiction,  their  latest  official  visit 
to  which  seems  to  have  had  no  very  definite  object. 
The  matters  at  issue  now  returned  into  the  hands 
of  the  Home  Government,  and  Secretary  Morrice 
wrote  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
(under  date  April  10th,  1666)  that,  after  consider- 
ing the  statements  submitted  to  him  from  both 
sides,  his  Majesty  could  not  but  see  that  the 
colonists  denied  his  jurisdiction,    and  affirmed   in 


effect  that  all  persons  must  acquiesce  in  their  judg- 
ments, however  unjust,  and  had  no  right  of  appeal. 
The  King  had  consequently  resolved  to  recall  his 
Commissioners,  that  they  might  make  their  report 
in  person.  They  were  to  be  accompanied  by  five, 
or  at  least  four,  persons,  as  representatives  of  the 
plantation,  of  whom  Mr.  Richard  Bellingham  and 
Major  Hathome  were  to  be  two,  while  the  other 
three,  or  two,  were  to  be  selected  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Council.  In  the  same  despatch,  the  King 
ordered  the  liberation  of  all  persons  imprisoned  for 
petitioning  or  applying  themselves  to  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  and  directed  that  the  Government 
of  Maine,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  several 
colonies  as  established  by  those  officials,  should 
be  observed  until  his  Majesty  should  further  de- 
termine. 

Before  Carr  quitted  Boston,  he  wi-ote  a  letter  to 
Lord   Lauderdale,    in  December,   1665,  in   which 
he  suggested   that   his  Majesty  should  unite  the 
country   to   the  east   of  Connecticut   River   with 
Rhode  Island  and  the  King's  Province,  and  thus, 
form  a  receptacle  for  loyal  subjects,  which  would 
be  a  great  check  to  Massachusetts,  if  that  colony 
should  rebel.     Carr  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  zealous  of  the  Commissioners ;   but  he  was 
not  a  man  of  very  reputable  character.     The  last 
we  hear  of  him  curiously  illustrates  the  manners 
of  those  free-living  days.     In  January,    1667,  he 
was  again  in  Boston,  apparently  with  a  view  to 
embarking  there  for  England.      He   seems,  as  a 
solace    for   his   past   vexations,    to    have   resolved 
on  a  carouse  before  bidding  adieu  to  the  Puritan 
colony  where  he  had  had  to  endure  so  much  morti- 
fication.    On  a  certain  Saturday  evening  he  was 
drinking    and    rioting    at    the    Ship    Tavern,    in 
company   with    Maverick   and    Temple,    when    a 
constable  looked  in,  and,  hinting  that  it  was  the 
eve  of  the  Sabbath,  desired  the  revellers  to  disperse. 
The  injunction  was  answered  by  a  shower  of  blows, 
which  compelled  the  officer  to  retreat ;    and   the 
party  then  adjourned  to  a  private  house,   where 
Arthur    Mason,    another   constable,    found    them 
still  enjoying  themselves.     An  altercation  ensued, 
and    Mason   took    very   high   ground,    in   answer, 
probably,  to  some  vapoiiring  on  the  part  of  Carr, 
on  the  score  of  his  being,  or  having  been,  a  repre- 
sentative of  Royalty.       The    constable  —  perhaps 
emulating   a   speech  of   Cromwell's,   that,   on   the 
field   of  battle,   he  would  as   soon  fire   his  pistol 
against  the  sovereign  as  against  a  private  soldier 
— told  Carr  that  he  would  have  taken  away  the 
King  himself,  had  he  found  him  noisy  on  Saturday 
evening   in    Boston.     Upon    this,    Maverick  com- 
plained to  the  Governor,  and  Mason  was  informed  - 
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against,  before  the  Gi-and  Jury,  for  "maliciously 
uttering  treasonable  words."  The  man  having 
been  found  guilty,  the  Magistrates  referred  the 
question  of  further  proceedings  to  the  General 
Court,  and  finally  Mason  was  solemnly  admonished 
by  the  Governor.  As  a  set-off  against  these 
proceedings,  Carr  was  summoned  to  answer  for 
riotous  and  abusive  carriage  to  one  of  his  Majesty's 
officers ;  but  the  termination  of  the  later  case  is  not 
on  record. 

Maverick  had  been  in  Boston  in  the  previous 
August  (1666),  when  he  was  again  occupying  an 
official  position.  In  that  month  he  received  a  letter 
from  Morrice,  in  obedience  to  which  he  required  the 
Governor,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  to  convoke  the 
Council  immediately.  Maverick  shortly  afterwards 
wrote  to  Governor  Prince,  of  Plymouth,  that  he 
feared  his  discourse  with  Bellingham  that  morning 
had  taken  off  his  stomach  for  breakfast,  and  that 
his  contemplated  discourse  with  him  and  his  Council 
in  the  following  week  would  put  him  in  a  like  dis- 
temper. The  Council  was  not  summoned  until  some 
weeks  had  elapsed,  and  in  a  little  while  the  General 
Court  voted  that  the  persons  cited  to  England  by 
the  King  should  not  be  sent.  It  was  also  deter- 
mined, after  consultation  with  the  Elders,  and  a 
forenoon  spent  in  prayer,  to  address  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Morrice.  In  this  letter  (which  was 
despatched  in  September)  the  Court  said  : — "  "We 
may  not  omit  to  acquaint  your  Honour  that  a 
writing  was  delivered  to  the  Governor  and  Magis- 
trates by  Mr.  Samuel  Maverick,  the  6th  September, 
without  direction  or  seal,  which  he  saith  is  a  copy 
of  a  signification  from  his  Majesty  of  his  pleasure 
concerning  this  colony  of  the  Massachusetts,  the 
certainty  whereof  seems  not  to  be  so  clear  unto  us 
as  former  expresses  from  his  Majesty  have  usually 
been.  We  have  in  all  hxmiility  given  our  reasons 
why  we  covJd  not  submit  to  the  Commissioners  and 
their  mandates  the  last  year ;  which  we  understand 
lie  before  his  Majesty;  to  the  substance  whereof 
we  have  not  to  add,  and  therefore  cannot  expect 
that  the  ablest  persons  among  us  could  be  in  a 
capacity  to  declare  our  cause  more  fully."* 
Although  a  majority  of  the  Court  resolved 
upon  sending  the  letter  (which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  with  Willoughby  for  its 
chairman),  there  were  some  dissentients.  Deni- 
son  and  Bradstreet,  two  of  the  Magistrates, 
were  ia  favour  of  obeying  the  King's  commands. 
Bradstreet  had  probably  brought  back  with  him 
from  England,  when  he  went  there  with  Norton  as 
agent  for  Massachusetts,  a  more  correct  judgment 

*  Massachusetts  Eecords,  VoL  IV.,  Part  2. 


than  his  colleagues  could  form  of  the  determination 
of  Charles  to  exact  submission  from  his  expatriated 
subjects.  Lord  Clarendon  had  written  to  Nichols 
on  the  13th  of  April,  1666,  that,  if  the  colonists 
did  not  fulfil  the  King's  command  to  send  agents  to 
London,  the  Government  would  give  them  cause 
to  repent  it,  as  his  Majesty  would  not  sit  down 
under  the  affi'onts  he  had  received.  And,  although 
it  is  not  likely  that  Bradstreet  was  aware  of  this 
communication,  he  probably  kne^^,  from  what  he 
had  observed  when  on  his  mission,  that  the  King 
would  hardly  be  trifled  with  beyond  a  certain  poiat. 
Denison  and  Bradstreet  were  not  alone,  as  far  as 
the  whole  colony  was  concerned,  in  objecting  to  a 
policy  of  continued  defiance.  The  four  principal 
commercial  towns — Boston,  Salem,  Newbury,  and 
Ipswich — sent  in  petitions,  more  or  less  numerously 
signed,  praying  for  submission  to  the  sovereign's 
demands. 

The  General  Court  was  as  angry  at  these  peti- 
tions as  at  those  which  had  been  circulated  in  the 
northern  towns  with  a  view  to  substituting  the 
King's  Government  for  the  rule  of  Massachusetts. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  petitioners  had  unjustly 
charged,  threatened,  and  reflected  upon  the  Court, 
to  the  dishonour  of  its  members;  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly ordered  that  four  of  the  Boston  signers,  and  one 
from  each  of  the  other  four  towns,  should  appear 
at  the  next  Court,  and  answer  for  their  imputed 
offence.  Apparently,  however,  no  further  action 
was  taken  in  the  affair.  During  the  debate  which 
preceded  the  sending  of  the  fresh  letter  to  the 
King,  WUloughby  spoke  very  strongly  against 
yielding  to  the  Royal  demands.  He  said  they 
must  consider  God's  displeasure  as  well  as  the 
monarch's, — ^their  own  interests,  and  the  interests 
of  God's  things,  as  well  as  his  Majesty's  preroga- 
tives. If,  he  argued,  the  King  might  send  for 
him  then,  and  for  another  on  the  morrow,  they 
were  a  miserable  people.  The  remark  that  they 
must  consider  God's  displeasure  in  the  matter,  was 
one  of  those  easy  assumptions  of  enjoying  the 
special  favour  of  Providence  which  at  that  time 
were  commonly  made  by  both  sides  in  every  dispute, 
and  usually  with  as  much  right  by  the  one  as  by 
the  other.  The  Boston  petitioners  employed  the 
very  same  argument,  if  such  it  may  be  called. 
They  observed  that  they  and  their  contemporaries 
were  no  less  concerned  than  the  people  of  former 
ages  "  in  that  advice  of  the  wise  man,  to  keep  the 
King's  commandment  because  of  the  oath  of  God. 


Both  sets  of  disputants  seem 


to  have  lost  sight  of 


the  true  principles  at  issue.  The  just  hberties  of 
the  colonists  were  undoubtedly  to  be  protected  by- 
all  legitimate  means  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it 
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was  rather  the  right  to  tyrannise  that  was  now 
being  struggled  for.  The  appointment  of  the  four 
Commissioners  had  not  in  itself  threatened  a  single 
liberty,  political  or  ecclesiastical ;  and  a  judicious 
and  temperate  mode  of  dealing  with  those  officials 
might  have  prevented  any  questionable  application 
of  their  powers.  The  summoning  of  Massachusetts 
officials  to  England  was  undoubtedly  an  extreme 
step  ;  but  it  was  provoked,  and  almost  necessitated, 
by  the  defiance  of  the  Commissioners.  That  de- 
fiance was  succeeded  by  others  indicating  the  same 
resolve,  and  the  breach  was  widened  every  day.  In 
November,  1666,  Maverick  came  to  Boston  with  a 
letter  signed  by  Nichols,  Carr,  and  himself,  protest- 
ing against  the  action  taken  by  the  Court  with 
respect  to  the  signers  of  the  petitions  from  Boston 
and  the  other  commercial  towns,  and  soliciting  a 
reconsideration.  To  this  the  Magistrates  replied 
that  what  they  had  to  say  upon  the  subject  had 
already  been  communicated  to  Secretary  Morrice. 

Mr.  Palfrey  calls  attention  to  a  letter  to  Morrice 
preserved  in  the  English  State  Paper  Office,  which 
seems,  though  unofficially,  to  express  the  views 
of  the  colonial  rulers  at  that  time.  It  is  dated 
October  26th,  1666,  and  is  signed  "  Samuel  Nad- 
horth."  There  appears  to  be  no  other  record 
of  any  person  bearing  that  name  then  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  Mr.  Palfrey  believes  that  it  was 
an  anagram  of  Hathorne  or  of  Danforth.*  The 
writer,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  states  that  he 
spoke  simply  for  himself,  and  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  authorities.  "  I  clearly  see,"  he 
observes,  "  that  the  body  of  the  people  have  a 
higher  esteem  of  their  liberties  than  of  their  lives. 
They  well  know  they  are  such  twins  as  God  and 
Nature  have  joined  together,  and  are  resolved  to 
bury  their  estates  and  liberties  in  the  same  grave." 
If,  it  was  urged,  the  malicious  accusations  of  their 
adversaries  should  prevail  with  the  King,  and  his 
Majesty  should  impose  hard  measui'e  upon  them, 
the  plantation  would  be  ruined.  The  colonists 
might  feel  compelled  to  desert  the  coimtry  in  large 
numbers,  and  in  that  case  the  French,  who  much 
coveted  the  land,  might  occupy  it.  Referring  to 
the  demand  for  the  presence  of  the  Governor  and 
others  in  England,  the  writer  states  that  the 
Governor  was  an  ancient  gentleinan,  nearly  eighty 
years  old,  and  afflicted  with  many  infirmities,  such 
as  often  incapacitated  him  for  the  public  service 
of  the  country.  The  correspondent  adds  : —  "  Had 
the  Governor  and  all  the  leading  men  of  the  colony 

*  Danforth  was  a  Magistrate,  and  a  person  of  great  political 
importance,  who  in  1661  was  largely  concerned  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Liberties  and  Duties  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the 
General  Court. 


adhered  to  the  Commissioners'  mandates,  the  people 
were  so  resolved  that  they  would,  for  the  generality 
of  them  (some  discontents,  Quakers,  and  others 
excepted)  have  utterly  protested  against  their 
concession."  The  exceptions  would  perhaps  liave 
proved  more  numerous  than  the  writer  supposed, 
or  cared  to  allow;  but  there  is  nevertheless  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  Massachu- 
setts people  felt  strongly  on  the  subject  of  colonial 
independence,  and  would  have  suppoi-ted  the  autho- 
rities in  any  measure  of  resistance  which  might 
have  been  considered  necessary. 

About  the  time  that  the  Bang  reqiiired  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  send  representa- 
tives to  England,  he  made  proposals  to  the  northern 
colonies  generally  to  join  in  an  invasion  of  Canada. 
Louis  XIV.  had  allied  himself  with  the  Dutch,  and 
declared  war  against  England ;  and  it  seemed  to  the 
Government  of  Charles  II.  advisable  to  seize,  if 
that  could  be  accomplished,  on  the  American  pos- 
sessions of  France.  But  to  the  rulers  of  New 
England  the  plan  appeared  far  from  feasible.  They 
knew  that,  to  efiect  it,  a  land-march  of  four  hundred 
miles  must  be  made  over  rocky  mountains  and 
wide  deserts,  and  that  the  perils  of  such  an  expedi- 
tion were  many  and  serious,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
French  strength  in  the  region  to  be  attacked. 
Boston,  however,  sent  out  several  privateers,  which 
were  of  considerable  service.  The  Government  of 
Massachusetts  also  despatched  provisions  to  the 
English  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  and  made  the 
King  a  present  of  masts  for  the  use  of  the  Royal 
navy,  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  pounds.  The 
masts  proved  very  useful  in  the  war,  and  Pepys — 
who,  in  consequence  of  his  connection  with  the 
Admiralty,  had  good  means  of  knowing — declares 
that  without  them  they  must  have  failed  the  nest 
year.  On  the  31st  of  July,  1667,  peace  was  made 
at  Breda,  and  among  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
was  the  retransfer  of  Nova  Scotia  to  France. 
These  matters  delayed  the  further  consideration  of 
the  quan-el  between  the  King's  Government  and 
Massachusetts;  but  time,  though  it  might  soften 
animosities,  could  not  reconcile  so  wide  and  serious 
a  divergence  of  principles.  In  some  respects,  this 
postponement  told  against  the  New  England  colony  ; 
for  the  Confederacy  which  had  been  established  in 
1643,  and  which  gave  to  each  member  the  guarantee 
of  general  support  in  cases  of  emergency,  was  much 
weaker  than  it  had  been,  and  seemed  likely,  in  the 
further  progress  of  years,  to  sink  still  lower.  By 
the  absorption  of  New  Haven  into  Connecticut,  the 
league  now  consisted  of  three  instead  of  four  States  ; 
jealousies  and  misundei-standings  had  existed  for 
some  time ;  and  it  was  doubtful  if  concerted  action 
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could  be  depended  on  vnth  the  same  certainty  as 
before.  "When  the  Commissioners  met,  in  September, 
1667,  the  representatives  of  Massachusetts  and  Ply- 
mouth stated  that  they  had  no  further  authority  than 
to  treat  as  to  the  Indian  affairs  of  the  corporation, 
and  to  consider  any  propositions  that  might  be  made 
for  entering  into  a  new  confederation.  These 
matters  were  in  consequence  debated  pretty  nearly 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others ;  and,  as  regards  the 
second  of  the  two,  it  was  resolved  to  bring  the  pro- 
posal before  the  Legislatures  of  the  colonies,  with 
suggestions  for  an  alteration  of  the  original  articles 
of  agreement. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  position  of  Massachusetts 
towards  the  mother  country  was  not  forgotten  in 
England.  Lord  Clarendon  fell  from  power  in  1666, 
and  the  ministers  forming  the  celebrated  Cabal — 
Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and 
Lauderdale,  the  initials  of  whose  several  designa- 
tions made  up  the  word  now  forming  part  of  the 
political  vocabulary  of  England — were  not  suffi- 
•ciently  in  harmony  with  one  another  to  determine 
on  any  vigorous  policy.  The  King,  however,  did 
not  forget  his  affront,  and  frequently  brought  the 
subject  of  Massachusetts  before  the  attention  of  his 
advisers.  The  Council  of  Foreign  Plantations, 
which  in  1660  succeeded  to  the  Parliamentary 
Commission  for  the  supervision  of  the  colonies, 
seriously  debated  what  should  be  done.  They  saw 
that  the  colony  was  rich,  strong,  and  able  to  coerce 
its  neighbours.  They  feared  that  the  people  would 
break  away  from  all  dependence  on  England ;  and 
they  perceived  the  desirability  of  asserting  the 
Royal  authority.  But  it  was  not  so  clear  what  was 
the  best  course  to  take.  Some  of  the  Council, 
according  to  Evelyn,  proposed  sending  a  menacing 
letter,  which  those  "  who  better  understood  the 
peevish  and  tetchy  humour "  of  Massachusetts 
strongly  opposed.  At  length  it  was  determined  to 
adopt  a  conciliatory  plan,  so  as  not  to  irritate  still 
further  a  people  already  on  the  very  brink  of  re- 
nouncing their  allegiance  to  the  Crown.  Cart- 
wright,  one  of  the  four  Commissioners,  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Council  to  give  information ;  and 
it  was  then  resolved  to  send  a  letter  of  amnesty. 
A  plan  was  also  proposed  for  despatching  a  deputy 
to  New  England,  under  pretence  of  adjusting 
boundaries,  but  with  secret  instructions  to  report 
home  as  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  and 
whether  it  was  strong  enough  to  resist  the  King. 
This  was  in  1671 ;  but  the  scheme  languished  for 
some  time,  and  the  position  of  Massachusetts  to- 
wards the  mother  country  still  remained  undeter- 
mined. Availing  itself  of  this  pause,  that  colony 
continued  to  assert  its  pretensions  with  vigour  and 


success.  In  1668,  the  General  Court  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  inhabitants  of  Maine,  commanding 
them  to  yield  obedience  to  the  colonial  laAVs  and 
officers.  Two  Magistrates  and  two  Deputies  were 
sent  to  York,  to  hold  a  court  and  reconstruct  the 
government,  which  had  been  superseded  in  1665  by 
the  state  of  things  established  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners. Some  opposition  was  experienced  by 
the  Massachusetts  authorities ;  but  it  was  over- 
come by  an  exhibition  of  force,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  year  Maine  once  more  confessed  the  rule  of 
Boston. 

Yet,  although  the  chief  New  England  colony 
was  thus  able  for  a  time  to  over-ride  all  opposition, 
the  dangers  by  which  it  was  threatened  still  con- 
tinued to  exist.  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Robert 
Mason  were  not  likely  to  forget  their  claims,  or  to 
renounce  those  territorial  possessions  and  promising 
revenues  to  which  they  asserted  a  right.  They  did 
not  see  their  way,  however,  to  actually  repossessing 
themselves  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  had  an 
hereditary  interest,  and  accordingly,  in  1674, 
adopted  a  plan  of  a  different  nature.  Together 
with  Lord  Stirling,  heir  of  the  patentee  of  Nova 
Scotia,  they  presented  to  the  King  a  memorial  in 
which  they  proposed  to  surrender  to  him  their  re- 
spective patents,  on  condition  of  having  secured  to 
them  a  third  part  of  all  the  customs,  rents,  fines, 
and  miscellaneous  profits  of  the  plantations,  or 
some  other  reasonable  compensation.  They  also 
suggested  the  sending  over  of  a  Royal  Governor, 
who  would  not  only  hinder  the  encroachments  and 
usurpations  of  Massachusetts,  but  in  time  reduce 
that  plantation  to  the  King's  immediate  govern- 
ment. The  claims  of  Gorges  and  Mason  having  been 
submitted  to  the  Attorney-General  and  Solicitor- 
General,  those  functionaries  reported  in  1675  that 
the  claimants  had  a  good  and  legal  title  to  the 
provinces  in  question ;  thus  confirming  the  previous 
opinion  of  some  years  before.  By  this  time  the 
conduct  of  colonial  matters  had  been  again  trans- 
ferred to  fresh  hands,  being  now  restored  to  the 
Privy  CouncU,  from  which  a  standing  committee 
was  formed,  with  the  designation  of  "  The  Lords 
of  the  Committee  of  Trade  and  Plantations." 
The  members  of  this  committee,  having  considered 
the  grievances  of  Gorges  and  Mason,  presented  to 
the  King  in  Council,  on  the  20th  of  December, 
1675,  a  report  on  the  subject,  in  which  they  said 
that,  however  fair  the  proofs  of  the  petitionei-s' 
titles  might  seem  to  be,  they  could  not  undertake 
to  advise  his  Majesty  to  determine  anything  ex 
parte,  and  mthout  hearing  what  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts had  to  say.  They  therefore  recommended 
that  the  rulers  of  that  colony  should  be  required  to 
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send  over  agents  sufficiently  empowered  to  answer 
for  them.  Tlie  Privy  Council  adopted  this  sugges- 
tion of  its  committee,  and  determined  that  the 
agents  should  be  allowed  six  months  for  making 
their  appearance.  A  few  days  before,  the  coun- 
cillors had  agreed  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  send 
out   Commissioners  a  second  time,  because  of  the 


Majesty  would  then  know  better  how  to  proceed. 
The  general  plan  of  operations  having  been  shadowed 
forth,  and  accepted  by  the  King,  a  circular  letter  to 
the  several  New  England  colonies  was  composed 
after  much  deliberation ;  but  it  was  determined  not 
to  recommend  the  King  to  appoint  a  Governor,  or 
to  impose  any  taxes  or  other  contributions. 


expense,  the  uncertainty  of  success,  and  the  danger 
of  receiving  some  fresh  affii'ont.  Besides,  it  would 
look  like  awarding  execution  before  the  colonists 
had  been  heard.  It  was  therefore,  they  considered, 
more  advisable  to  require  the  plantation  to  send  its 
representatives    to    England.      If  it   refused,   his 


The  advice  thus  given  seems  to  have  been 
moderate  and  fair.  The  colonists  were  not  to 
be  condemned  unheard,  or  on  one-sided  infor- 
mation; nor  were  hard  terms  to  be  exacted  from 
them  in  any  case.  The  recommendation  not  to 
tax  the  plantations  was  especially  wise ;  for  those 
distant  settlements  had  already  suffered  from  a 
revenue  law  passed  in  February,  1673,  by  which, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English  Exchequer,  duties 
were  imposed  on  certain  commodities  conveyed  from 
one  plantation  to  another.  Considerable  irritation, 
moreover,  had  been  produced  by  the  Navigation 
Act,  which  had  been  contrived  with  the  selfish 
view  of  feeding  the  commerce  of  the  mother  country 
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at  the  expense  of  its  dependencies.  It  has  been 
previously  explained  that  the  object  of  that 
Act,  as  originally  passed  during  the  Common- 
wealth, and  enlarged  in  its  operations  by  the 
early  Parliaments  of  Charles  II.,  was  to  confine 
the  trade  of  the  colonies,  except  in  a  few  special 
instances,  to  English  ports,  and  to  articles  carried 
in  English  vessels.  The  natural  effect  of  mono- 
polies is  to  enhance  the  price  of  commodities  to 
an  almost  indefinite  extent,  and  thus  to  aggran- 
dise the  small  body  of  dealers  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  much  larger  body  of  purchasers.  The  people 
of  Massachusetts  resented  the  Navigation  Act,  and 
evaded  it  whenever  they  could.  They  were  a  com- 
mercial people,  placed  under  circumstances  which 
rendered  freedom  of  trade  particularly  desirable.  The 
harbour  of  Boston  was  crowded  with  vessels  from 
all  the  leading  nations  of  Europe.  Massachusetts, 
in  its  turn,  sent  out  its  merchant-ships  to  the  most 
promising  regions  of  the  world,  and  enjoyed  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  chief  Anglo-American  colonies. 
Wealth  was  rapidly  accumulating,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered a  great  hardship  that  the  industry  of  a 
people  which  had  nothing  but  industry  to  depend 
on  should  be  crippled,  to  swell  the  profits  of  English 
capitalists.  In  effect,  the  Navigation  Act  was  not 
greatly  felt,  because  the  colonists  contrived  for  the 
most  part  to  escape  its  provisions.  But  the  law 
was  against  them,  and  it  was  feared  that  it  might 
soon  be  enforced  with  stringeacy.  Some  men  of 
business  in  England,  it  is  true,  doubted  whether 
the  law  was  not  more  prejudicial  than  advantageous 
in  its  operation;  but  these  were  the  exceptions. 
The  greater  number  conceived  that  their  profit  lay 
in  a  rigorous  application  of  the  statute,  and 
clamoured  with  no  uninfluential  voice  for  a  sharp 


account  with  the  defaulting  traders  of  Boston. 
Among  the  persons  so  thinking  was  the  eminent 
merchant,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  who  expressed  himself, 
in  a  treatise  on  commercial  subjects,  strongly  in 
favour  of  maintaining  the  existing  restrictions  on 
the  trade  of  New  England.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
foreign  plantations  do  a  positive  injury  to  the 
country  which  sends  them  forth,  if  their  trade  be 
not  confined  to  that  country  by  good  laws  (by  which 
he  meant  prohibitory  laws),  and  the  severe  execu- 
tion of  all  such  enactments.  If,  he  contended,  the 
New  England  colonies  were  not  kept  to  the  rules  of 
the  Navigation  Act,  the  benefit  which  they  might 
otherwise  yield  to  the  parent  State  would  in  a  few 
years  be  wholly  lost. 

Thus  it  happened  that  commercial  interests,  as 
then  understood,  conspired  with  political  reasons 
to  determine  the  English  Government,  in  1676,  to 
take  up  once  more  those  questions  of  jiirisdiction 
over  the  North  American  colonies  which  had  been 
so  unsatisfactorily  discussed  ten  or  eleven  years 
earlier.  It  was  thought  that  the  period  was  a  very 
convenient  one  for  renewing  the  former  attempt,  as 
the  Dutch,  on  whose  assistance  the  Massachusetts 
men  might  possibly  have  reckoned,  were  engaged 
in  a  serious  war  with  France.  The  King  therefore 
despatched  his  new  demands  by  an  agent  who,  mitil 
then  but  little  known,  soon  acquired  a  reputation 
for  the  vigour  of  his  proceedings.  This  was  Edward 
Randolph,  a  relative  of  Robert  Mason,  and  pre- 
viously, it  would  appear,  a  dependent  on  the  Duke 
of  York. 

But  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  now  for  awhile 
turn  our  attention  from  the  affairs  of  New  England, 
to  trace  the  progress  of  important  events  in  an- 
other direction. 


CHAPTER  XXYIII. 

Situation  of  New  York  City-Dutch  Origin  of  the  State-Maritime  Enterprise  of  the  Dutch  Republic -Henry  Hudson,  the 
EnghshNa>nigator-ms  Expedition,  m  the  Service  of  a  Dutch  Company,  to  discover  the  North-east  Passage  to  Asia-His 
Voyage  diverted  to  the  North-west-Discovery  of  the  Bay  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Hudson  Eiver-Character  of  the  Scenery 
-Tragic  Fate  of  Hudson-Colomsation  of  the  Country  by  the  Dutch-Manners  and  Habits  of  the  Natives-Claim  to  the 
Temtorysetup  by  the  Enghsh-Progress  of  the  Dutch  Colony  of  New  Netheriand-Negotiations  with  the  Colony  of 
Plymouth-A  Charter,  with  Feudal  Provisions,  imposed  on  the  Dutch  Colonists  by  the  Home  Government-Collisions 
between  Dutch  and  English-Peopling  of  Delaware  by  Swedes-Sanguinary  Feuds  between  the  Dutch  of  New  Netherland 
and  the  Indians— Massacre  of  Indians— Their  RetaUations,  and  Ultimate  Conclusion  of  Peace. 


On  a  small  island,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Hudson  with  the  East  River,  or  strait  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  rise  at  the  present  day  the  mansions, 
the  humbler  dwellings,  and  the  wharfs  of  a  great 
city,  which,  though  non-existent  two  centuries  and 


a  half  ago,  is  now  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  trade, 
and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  remarkable 
centres  of  population  in  the  world.  New  York 
ranks  with  the  principal  cities  of  either  hemi- 
sphere.      Its   commerce  is   already  so   vast,   and 
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increases  at  so  rapid  a  rate,  that  in  the  ensuing 
century  it  will  probably  exceed  the  dealings  of  any 
community  on  the  earth.  A  narrow  bay  extends 
in  front  of  this  city,  and  emigrants  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  arriving  in  those  shallower  waters  from 
the  wide  surges  of  the  Atlantic,  see  before  them 
the  towers  and  steeples  of  what  is  to  many  a  place 
of  refuge  from  the  storms  of  life.  Beyond  the  most 
prominent  and  distinctive  objects,  which  seem  to 
start  out  of  the  grey  environment  of  sea  and  frith 
and  river,  stretch  the  pastures,  the  forests,  and  the 
mountains,  varied  by  shining  mere  and  rushing 
stream,  which  form  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
extend  from  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Ver- 
mont, on  the  east,  to  the  Canadas  on  the  north 
and  north-west,  to  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  on  the 
west,  and  on  the  south  to  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  State,  now  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  Union,  was  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  in  the  possession  of  savage  tribes,  and 
a  generation  later  was  a  dependency  of  Holland. 
Dutch  blood  still  mingles  largely  in  the  race  that 
peoples  it.  Dutch  names  are  to  be  found  scattered 
about  its  towns  and  villages.  Dutch  forms  of 
architecture  yet  linger  in  quiet,  out-of-the-way  locali' 
ties ;  and  something  also  of  the  Dutch  spirit — for- 
mal, sedate,  industrious,  mechanically  ingenious,  and 
solidly  respectable — is  apparent  in  the  manners  of 
the  countiy  folk.  New  York  city  is  cosmopolitan, 
and  at  the  same  time  distinctively  American.  New 
York  State  is  even  now  to  a  certain  extent  Dutch. 
Yet  for  two  hundred  years  it  has  formed  part  of 
that  great  association  of  American  commonwealths 
which  own  kinship  with  the  English  nationality. 

The  region  to  which  our  attention  is  now  directed 
was  for  many  years  a  battle-ground  of  races.  The 
Bay  of  New  York  is  believed  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Verazzano,  an  Italian  in  the  service  of 
France,  who  in  1524  performed  a  journey  to  that 
part  of  North  America.  But  neither  France  nor 
Italy  acquired  any  possessions  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay.  Italy,  indeed,  is  unrepresented  in  the  New 
World  which  the  maritinje  genius  of  her  citizens 
did  so  much  to  reveal ;  and  the  settlements  of  the 
French  were  in  other  directions.  Those  who  con- 
tended for  the  mastery  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 
New  York  were  the  English  and  the  Dutch ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  first  efiectual  exploration  of  the 
land  was  due  to  their  united  efforts.  After  the 
Republic  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  of  Holland 
had  been  formed,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  people  of  that  Confederation  turned 
their  thoughts  to  commerce  and  marine  adventure, 
as  the  most  likely  methods  of  consolidating  their 
power  by  the  acquisition  of  vrealth.     Even  while 


their  desperate  struggle  with  Spain  was  going 
on,  they  were  forming  plans  of  colonisation  or 
discovery  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  north  of 
America,  and  in  the  south  of  Africa.  The  same 
eager  desire  to  find  a  northern  passage  to  the 
distant  shores  of  Asia  which  had  fired  the  souls  of 
so  many  Englishmen,  and  had  led  to  some  of  the 
boldest  expeditions  of  that  epoch,  was  then  excited 
in  the  minds  of  Dutchmen.  They  made  two 
attempts,  a  little  before  the  close  of  the  century,  to 
pass  by  Nova  Zembla  and  Muscovy  to  the  half- 
fabulous  empire  of  Cathay,  and  sufiered  as  Wil- 
loughby  had  sufiered  before  them,  though  without 
so  fatal  a  result.  The  establishment  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  in  1602,  increased  the  wish 
of  all  speculators  to  shorten  the  route  to  China, 
Hindostan,  and  the  adjacent  countries ;  and  a  com- 
pany of  London  merchants  fitted  out  an  expedition 
which  they  placed  under  the  command  of  an 
English  seaman  whose  name  is  now  famous  in 
two  continents — Henry  Hudson.  That  dauntless 
navigator  started  in  the  year  1607  with  his  only 
son,  and  sailed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland 
beyond  the  80th  degree  of  latitude,  when  he  was 
stopped  by  the  ice.  He  had,  however,  advanced  to 
within  eight  degrees  of  the  pole  (though  his  crew 
consisted  of  only  ten  men  and  a  boy),  and  had  thus 
reached  a  point  never  before  attained  by  any  sea- 
man. He  saw  before  him  the  white  and  silent 
mystery  of  the  extreme  North ;  then,  returning  to 
England,  made  preparations  for  another  attempt. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  again  exploring  the 
same  perilous  and  gloomy  wastes ;  but  the  longed- 
for  secret  was  not  discovered.     The  London  mer- 
chants would   not   risk  their   capital   on   a  third 
adventure ;   and   Hudson,    whose    spirit    was    as 
hopeful  as  ever,    ofiered  his  services  to  the  East 
India  Company  of  Holland.     By  that  body  a  small 
vessel  of  discovery  was  equipped,  placed  under  the 
command  of  Hudson,  and  manned  by  a  crew  partly 
English  and  partly  Dutch.     The  Crescent,  as  this 
ship  was  called,  sailed  from  Amsterdam  on  the  4th 
of  April,  1609,  and  fell  in  with  masses  of  ice  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nova  Zembla.     The  design  was 
to  find  a  passage  by  the  north-east ;  but,  this  being 
hindered   by     the   frozen   condition   of    the   seas, 
Hudson   resolved    on  turning  to  the   west.     The 
coast  of  North  America   must  have  been  in  some 
degree  known  to  him,  and  he  thought  that,  if  his 
original  object  could  not  be  secured,  discoveries  of 
value  might  be  made  in  another  direction.    Accord- 
ingly he  followed  the  eastern  shores  of  Greenland 
with  his  face  to  the  south,  passed  Newfoundland, 
coasted  by  Acadie,  and  anchored,  it  is  believed,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot,  in  what  is  now  the 
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State  of  Maine.  Continuing  his  voyage,  he  sighted 
the  promontory  of  Cape  Cod,  which  Gosnold  had 
discovered  seven  years  before.  Hudson  was  not 
aware  of  this  previovis  discovery,  and  therefore  gave 
to  the  craggy  peninsula  the  name  of  New  Holland. 
It  is  singular  that,  by  the  enterprise  of  an  English- 
man, the  Dutch  Republic  thus  acquired,  as  against 
England,  an  apparent  claim  to  Cape  Cod  as  the 
north-eastern  boundary  of  New  Netherland.  The 
voyage  of  Hudson  was  prolonged  southward  as 
far  as  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  when, 
recollecting  that  a  colony  of  his  countrymen  was 
established  in  the  neighbouring  lands  of  Yirginia, 
he  veered  to  the  north,  discovered  Delaware  Bay, 
and  proceeded  on  his  route. 

It  was  the  3rd  of  September  when  the  Crescent 
came  to  an  anchor  off  Sandy  Hook,  at  the  opening 
to  those  inlajid  waters  where  the  city  of  New  York 
now  stands.  About  the  same  time,  and  again  six 
or  seven  years  later,  the  French  colonists  of  Canada 
entered  the  same  part  of  America  from  the  north  ; 
but  their  attempts  led  to  no  permanent  result, 
while  that  of  Hudson  has  borne  important  fruit, 
first  to  the  nationahty  which  he  then  served,  and 
afterwards  to  the  race  to  which  he  belonged.  A 
magnificent  scene  spread  all  around.  The  neigh- 
bouring shores  were  covered  with  noble  oaks,  and 
the  winding  inlet  of  the  sea  appeared  to  tempt  the 
voyager  into  promising  regions  of  fertility.  The 
savages  paid  him  many  visits ;  but  Hudson  did 
not  care  to  be  detained  more  than  a  week.  Sailing 
then  through  the  Narrows,  he  found  himself  in 
a  convenient  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which 
he  proceeded  to  explore.  This  was  the  stream 
which  has  since  been  known  by  the  great  navi- 
gator's name.  For  ten  days  he  proceeded  up  the 
river,  at  first  admiring  the  rich  woods,  grasses,  and 
flowers  which  clothed  its  banks,  and  the  odoiors 
which  were  wafted  on  the  still  autumn  air  towards 
his  ship,  but  at  length  oppressed  by  the  melancholy 
overgrowth  of  the  desert.  He  advanced  so  far 
that  a  boat  which  he  sent  off  got  a  little  beyond 
the  site  of  Albany.  The  Indians  inhabiting  the 
land  belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the  great 
Algonquin  family,  and  Hudson  communicated  with 
them  as  well  as  he  could.  But  the  land  was  so  thinly 
peopled  as  to  be  in  a  great  degree  solitary.  Inter- 
minable forests,  which  no  axe  had  ever  touched, 
burdened  the  ground,  springing  rankly  from  the 
marshy  soil  which  spread  its  ooze  about  their  roots. 
Successive  generations  of  these  trees  lay  prone 
beneath  the  shade  of  those  which  had  succeeded 
them  ;  the  pools  and  swamps  were  alive  with 
reptiles ;  and  wild  animals,  devoid  of  fear  where 
man  so  seldom  came,  saw  the  passage  of  Hudson's 


ship  along  the  channel  with  quiet  wonder.  Every- 
thing was  lonely,  neglected,  and  strange.  Yines 
were  to  be  seen  festooning  many  of  the  trees ;  yet 
the  general  aspect  of  Nature  was  not  cheerful. 
The  river,  often  choked  by  vast  beds  of  reeds, 
diverted  by  sand-bars,  or  hindered  by  the  dull 
growth  of  willows  and  sycamores,  formed,  at  ir- 
regular  intervals  of  its  progress,  dismal  swamps,  the 
malarious  air  of  which  was  dark  with  mosquitoes, 
weaving  their  airy  dances  with  the  incessant  activity 
Oi  insect  life.  Rotting  waters  and  decaying  vege- 
tation made  every  breath  a  peril.  The  land  was 
beautiful,  but  deadly  ;  and  Hudson,  satisfied  by  the 
examination  he  had  made,  retraced  his  course  down 
the  river,  and  once  more  gained  the  ocean.* 

He  returned,  not  to  Amsterdam,  but  to  Dart- 
mouth, whence  he  forwarded  to  his  employers  an 
account  of  the  voyage  he  had  just  concluded.  The 
river  he  had  explored  was  not,  however,  revisited 
by  him ;  but  the  Dutch  at  once  claimed  sovereignty 
over  the  territories  now  laid  open  to  them.  The 
tragic  fate  of  Hudson,  though  it  draws  us  momen- 
tarily aside  from  the  history  of  New  York,  must 
not  be  here  omitted.  In  1610  an  English  company 
was  formed  for  once  more  attempting  the  north- 
west passage.  Hudson,  who  was  then  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  sailed  in  a  ship  worked  by  twenty- 
three  men,  and  in  the  summer  months  made  his 
way  through  a  strait  opening  westward  from  the 
Greenland  Sea  into  a  bay  of  vast  dimensions. 
Both  strait  and  bay  are  now  known  by  the  name 
of  him  who  thus  discovered  them,  though  it  would 
appear  that  they  had  been  entered  nearly  a  century 
before  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  if  not  still  earlier  by 
the  Portuguese,  Gaspar  de  Cortereal.  The  first 
impression  of  the  navigator  was  that  he  had  at 
length  found  that  long-expected  entrance  to  the 
Pacific  which  was  to  lead  the  nations  of  north- 
western Europe  by  a  shorter  route  to  the  east. 
When,  however,  he  perceived  that  he  was  really 
in<no  open  sea,  but  in  a  land-locked  bay,  he  re- 
solved to  winter  in  the  southern  part,  hoping  to 
pursue  his  discoveries  in  the  spring.  He  anchored 
his  ship  in  a  small  creek,  and  made  the  best 
arrangements  that  his  slight  resources  allowed  for 
meeting  the  rigours  of  the  advancing  season.  His 
remaining  stock  of  food  was  for  a  time  eked  out 
by  wild  fowl  from  the  coast ;  but  at  the  approach 
of  spring  the  crew  were  reduced  to  great  extre- 
mities, and  were  glad  to  feed  on  frogs  and  moss. 
Nevertheless,  Hudson  would  not  relinquish  his 
attempt.  He  fitted  out  his  shallop  for  further 
discoveries,   but   found    that   he   could   not   open 

*  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Urited  States,  Vol.  II.,  chap.  15. 
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communications  with  the  natives,  and  was  there- 
fore unable  to  revictual  his  ship.  He  divided  his 
last  store  of  bread  among  his  men,  and  wept  as  he 
gave  it  them.  Sadly  setting  his  face  towards  home 
in  the  summer  of  1611,  he  re-entered  the  narrow 
seas,  and  was  suddenly  confronted  by  a  new  danger. 
The  men,  rendered  wild  by  distress,  proved  muti- 
nous. Hudson  became  angry,  and  threatened  to 
sec  the  insubordinate  on  shore.  The  sailors  anti- 
cipated any  such  action  by  invading  their  com- 
mander's cabin  in  the  night,  binding  him,  and 
putting  him  on  board  the  shallop,  together  with 
his  son  and  seven  others,  four  of  whom  were  sick. 
Then  ensued  one  of  those  acts  which  raise  our 
common  nature  to  the  level  of  the  divine.  Philip 
Staife,  the  ship's  carpenter,  insisted  on  being  put 
on  board  the  shallop  also,  saying  he  would  share 
his  captain's  fate.  The  little  vessel  was  cut  loose, 
and  drifted  with  the  wind  into  immeasurable  fields 
of  ice.  At  that  midsummer  season,  in  such  lati- 
tudes, there  is  no  night ;  but  there  is  desolation 
unspeakable,  and  scarcely  the  possibility  of  succour 
to  a  crew  of  wandering  wretches  in  an  open  boat. 
As  those  ten  men  passed  out  of  sight  of  their 
assassins,  they  passed  out  of  all  human  record. 
Their  end  is  a  mystery.  They  may  have  starved 
with  utter  hunger ;  they  may  have  foundered  in 
the  icy  seas.  In  any  case,  they  were  never  heard 
of  more.  The  mutineers,  on  their  return  voyage 
to  England,  sufiered  terrible  hardships,  and  were 
in  the  last  stage  of  weakness  when  picked  up  by  a 
fishing  smack.  Four  had  been  killed  by  savages  ; 
one  died  of  want ;  and  all  were  compelled,  when 
their  stores  ran  out,  to  live  on  the  fried  bones  of 
fowls,  on  ofial,  and  on  candle-grease.  Even  their 
prolonged  misery,  however,  will  not  save  them  from 
the  detestation  of  succeeding  times.  But  the  name 
of  Hudson  will  live  for  ever  in  the  glorious  history 
of  maritime  adventure,* 

The  Dutch,  in  the  first  instance,  sought  to  turn 
tlieir  new  possessions  to  account  by  simply  traf- 
iicking  with  the  Indians.  It  is  generally  stated 
that  in  1613  Captain  Argall,  when  returning  to 
Virginia  from  his  attack  on  the  French  settlement 
at  Port  Royal,  found  a  few  rough  hovels  erected  on 
the  island  of  Manhattan  by  Dutch  mariners  and 
traders  in  fur  ;  and  that,  having  informed  them  that 
the  land  was  a  portion  of  the  King  of  England's 
territory  of  Virginia,  they  made  their  submission. 
A  modern  historian,  however,  has  shown  that  the 
relation  is  improbable.t  At  any  rate,  the  Dutch- 
men were   soon   followed  by  others.     A  fort  was 

*  Purchas  (Pilgrims  and  Pilgrimage). —BiographiaBritanuica. 
Art.  "Hudson." 
t  Brodhead's  History  of  New  York,  VoL  I. 


erected,  about  1614,  on  the  shores  of  Manhattan, 
and  Dutch  navigators,  pursuing  the  investigations 
which  Hudson  had  commenced,  made  various  dis- 
coveries in  that  part  of  America.  Adriaen  Block, 
in  a  vessel  built  at  Manhattan,  explored  Long 
Island  Sound  and  Narragansett  Bay,  and  is 
thought  to  have  sailed  into  Massachusetts  Bay  as 
far  as  the  promontory  of  Nahant.  Block  Island, 
to  the  south-west  of  the  former  bay,  takes  its  name 
from  this  seaman.  In  1615,  the  States-General 
granted  to  a  company  of  Amsterdam  merchants 
a  charter  conferring  a  three  years'  monopoly  of 
trade  in  these  regions,  which  were  defined  as  ex- 
tending between  Virginia  and  New  France,  from 
the  fortieth  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, thus  including  the  whole  of  what  was  after- 
wards called  New  England.  During  the  same 
year,  a  settlement  was  begun  on  an  island  in  the 
Hudson,  a  little  below  the  present  town  of  Albany. 
This  river  was  for  a  time  named  after  Prince  Mau- 
rice, the  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  who  favoured 
colonisation  in  America;  and  in  1621  the  Dutch 
"West  India  Company  was  formed,  with  a  view  to 
carrjdng  out  such  projects.  The  association,  which 
was  incorporated  for  four-and-twenty  years,  re- 
ceived from  the  Government  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  trafficking  and  planting  colonies  on 'the  coast  of 
Africa  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  on  that  of  America  from  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Arctic  Ocean — that  is  to 
say,  the  entire  length  of  the  continent.  This  was 
manifestly  an  invasion  of  the  previously-acquired 
rights  (such  as  they  were)  of  other  States  ;  but  the 
Dutch  Government  conferred  on  the  Company  no 
political  power  or  standing  whatever.  The  States- 
General,  it  is  true,  gave  the  shareholders  half  a 
milKon  of  guildei-s,  to  help  them  in  starting,  and 
held  stock  to  the  amount  of  another  half-million ; 
but  they  did  not  guarantee  any  possessions  that 
might  be  acquired,  and  declined  beforehand  to 
engage  actively  in  any  war  in  which  the  colonists, 
might  be  concerned.  If  the  Company  conquered 
territory,  the  risk  must  be  its  own.  Of  the  five 
branches  into  which  this  body  corporate  was 
divided,  that  which  was  seated  at  Amsterdam  took 
charge  of  the  contemplated  settlements,  which  now 
received  the  name  of  New  Netherland. 

The  Indians  with  whom  the  colonists  were  to 
come  in  contact,  difiered  but  little  from  those  of 
Virginia.  Their  dwellings  were  commonly  tents, 
which  they  moved  thrice  a  year  to  the  quarters 
assigned  to  planting,  hunting,  and  fishing.  Acced- 
ing to  old  accounts  (which,  however,  ---often, 
coloured  by  the  preconceptions  of  the^wxaters  or 
distorted  by  insufficient  knowledge  and  the  want  of 
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a  common  language),  these  savages  worshipped  the 
devil,  and,  when  they  met  about  Michaelmas  to 
engage  in  hunting,  performed  a  remarkable  cere- 
mony of  a  sacrificial  order.  The  priest  first  col- 
lected money  (wampum)  from  the  people.  This  he 
set  on  the  top  of  some  flat-roofed  house,  and,  re- 
turning to  the  interior  of  the  building,  called  upon 
their  god  to  take  it,  the  worshippers  in  the  raean- 


the  dead  man  upright,  with  his  weapons,  money,  and 
goods,  for  use  in  the  other  world,  painted  their  faces 
black,  and  lamented  at  the  grave  at  stated  intervals. 
The  gi-ave  itself  they  continued  to  keep  trim,  fenced 
it  with  a  hedge,  covered  it  with  mats,  and  suffered  no 
grass  to  grow  near  it.  The  name  of  the  deceased 
was  not  to  be  mentioned,  lest  it  should  renew  the 
grief  of    his    relations.     All   of  the   same   name 


TETER    STUYVESANT. 


wiiile  howling,  and  beating  both  the  gro-and  and 
themselves,  until,  as  we  are  told,  a  devil  appeared 
in  the  likeness  of  a  man,  a  bird,  or  a  beast.  The 
people  being  then  unable  to  stir  for  fear,  the  priest 
woidd  go  out,  secure  the  money,  and  return  to  lay 
the  spirit.  The  Indians  of  these  tribes  were  much 
addicted  to  warfare,  which,  however,  they  conducted 
on  a  very  insignificant  scale,  counting  it  a  great  fight 
if  seven  or  eight  were  slain.  Theii-  customs  with  re- 
gard to  the  dead  were  singular,  and  suggest  a  greater 
amount  of  tenderness  than  is  usually  attributed  to 
savages.  In  common  with  other  tribes,  they  bxiried 
21 


changed  it  for  another;  and  if  the  name  was  a 
word  of  common  speech,  they  invented  a  new  one, 
that  the  mournful  sound  might  not  be  perpetuated.* 
Whether  the  story  about  Argall  be  true  or  false, 
it  is  unquestionable  that  the  Englisli  Government 
always  regarded  the  presence  of  the  Dutch  on  the 
river  Hudson  as  an  invasion  of  English  territorial 
rights.  Captain  Dermer,  a  companion  of  Captain 
Smith,  touched  at  the  Dutch  settlement  m  1615, 
and  reported  that  the  Indians  had  forbidden  th« 

*  Jeremy  ColUer's  Dictionary,  1701.     Art.  "New  York." 
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Hollanders  to  settle  tliei'e,  the  country  being  in 
possession  of  tlie  English.  They  answered  that 
they  had  understood  no  such  thing ;  that  they  had 
found  no  English  there ;  and  that  they  hoped  they 
had  not  offended.*  Six  years  later — m  1621 — Sir 
Dudley  Carleton,  the  English  Ambassador  in  the 
Low  Countries,  was  instructed  to  remonstrate  with 
the  States-Genei-al  against  intiiisions  in  New 
England,  as  that  part  of  North  America  began  now 
to  be  called.  The  Dutch  Government  promised  to 
look  into  the  matter,  but  nothing  was  done.  It  is 
doubtful  whether,  as  alleged  by  some  eaa-ly  writers, 
the  Dutch  ever  opened  negotiations  with  James  I. 
for  a  station  in  the  harbour  where  New  Amsterdam 
(now  New  York)  was  erected  shortly  after  the 
supposed  transaction.  They  seeni  to  have  quietly 
assumed  that,  as  the  ground  was  not  previously 
occupied,  except  by  scattered  tribes  of  Indians,  they 
had  as  good  a  right  as  anybody  else.  The  cele- 
brated Dutch  seaman,  Cornelius  Mey,  was  there  in 

1623,  when  he  explored  the  southern  part  of  New 
Jersey,  ascended  the  river  Delaware,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  adjacent  lands.  He  built  a  fort 
(called  by  him  Fort  Nassau)  on  Timber  Creek,  a 
stream  flowing  into  the  Delaware,  which  by  the 
Dutch  was  designated  the  South  River.  The  whole 
country  between  the  sovithern  shore  of  Delaware 
Bay  and  Cape  Cod  was  now  included  in  New 
Netherland ;  and  serious  efforts  at  colonisation  were 
commenced.  The  nucleus  of  New  Amsterdam  soon 
grew  up  on  the  island  of  Manhattan,  which  was 
purchased  of    the   natives   for   a   small  sum.     In 

1624,  Peter  Minuits,  the  commercial  agent  of  the 
West  India  Company,  was  made  governor  of  the 
settlement,  and  continued  in  that  office  eight  years. 
A  family  was  planted  on  Long  Island,  which  ex- 
tends eastwax-d  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hudson ; 
and  symptoms  of  a  vigorous  life  were  everywhere 
apparent.  Holland,  while  its  own  existence  as  an 
independent  State  was  as  yet  unassui-ed,  was 
creating  new  political  organisations  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  The  Batavian  Republic  was  not  fully 
recogiiised  until  the  Peace  of  Munster,  in  1648. 
Spain  still  asserted  her  sovereignty  over  the  United 
Provinces,  though  ineffectually;  yet  Dutchmen 
were  founding  fresh  States  in  America,  and  inflict- 
ing such  repiisals  on  Spanish  commerce,  by  means 
of  chartei'ed  privateers,  that  in  1628  the  Spanish 
prizes  thus  taken  wei-e  almost  eighty-fold  moi-e 
valuable  than  the  whole  amount  of  exports  from 
New  Netherland  for  the  four  preceding  seasons.f 

*  Briefe  Narration  of  the  Original  Undertakings,  &c.,  by  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  in  Massachusetts  Historical  Collection, 
Vol.  XXVI. 

t  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  VoL  II.,  chai>.  15. 


The  visit  to  New  Plymouth  of  Isaac  de  Rasieres, 
chief  of  the  Dutch  merchants  at  New  Amsterdam, 
and  second  to  the  Governor,  allusion  to  which  has 
been  made  in  Chapter  XIX.,  occuiTed  in  the  year 
1627.  His  arrival  was  preceded  by  a  letter  from 
Minuits  to  Bradford,  informing  him  of  the  esta- 
lishment  of  the  Dutch  colony,  and  assuring  him  of 
a  wish  to  cultivate  i-elations  of  commerce  and 
friendship.  Bradford  wrote  in  reply,  promising 
the  neighbourly  good- will  of  his  fellow-emigraxits, 
and  offering  business  intercourse,  but  at  the  same 
time  warning  the  new-comers  against  encroaching 
on  any  teiTitory  north  of  the  fortieth  degi'ee  of 
latitude,  which  belonged  to  the  Council  for  New 
England.  The  Dutch  courteously  maintained  their 
right  to  trade  in  those  parts — a  right  which  they 
dei-ived  from  the  authority  of  the  States-General, 
and  which,  they  added,  they  would  defend.  To  this 
rejoinder  Bradford  responded  by  reiterating  his 
statements  with  gi*eater  amplitude  and  emphasis, 
and  by  s\iggesting  a  reference  of  the  matter's  in- 
volved to  the  Governments  of  England  and  Holland. 
A  request  that  the  Dutch  would  send  some  envoys, 
for  conference  on  their  affairs  of  business,  led  to  the 
visit  of  de  Rasi^res^  who  left  his  settlement  about 
the  end  of  September.  The  authoi'ities  of  New 
Amsterdam  were  very  anxious  to  prevent  the  Ply- 
mouth people  from  sending  expeditions  to  the  west, 
lest  they  should  discover  the  large  trade  in  furs 
which  their  neighbours  were  carrying  on,  and 
should  •  get  it  into  their  own  hands.  The  English 
had  recently  built  a  shallop,  in  which  they  proposed 
to  cruise  about,  and  open  a  trade  in  wampum.  De 
Rasieres,  in  a  letter  presei*ved  in  the  national 
archives  at  the  Hague,  and  wi-itten  after  he  had 
returned  from  Plymouth,  says  that  the  English  had 
threatened  that,  if  the  Dutch  would  not  leave  off 
dealing  with  the  Indians,  they  (the  English)  would 
be  obliged  to  use  other  means. 

The  Dutch  envoy  came  up  Buzzard's  Bay,  early  in 
October,  with  trumpets  blowing,  and  several  attend- 
ants about  him.  He  sold  various  commodities  to 
the  Plymouth  people,  especially  wampum,  hoping 
in  this  way  to  prevent  their  seeking  a  direct  trade 
in  that  article  with  the  Indians.  But  the  discus- 
sion of  the  matters  in  dispute  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  satisfactoiy.  In  returning,  de  Rasiferes 
took  with  him  another  remonstrance  against  the 
alleged  intrusion  on  English  gi'omid.  Nevei'- 
theless,  there  had  been  some  interchange  of 
coiu-tesies.  The  Pilgrims  assured  the  Dutch  that 
they  would  never  forget  the  kindness  they  had 
received  in  Holland ;  and  the  Dutch  told  the 
Pilgrims  where  they  would  find  the  best  market 
for  the  wampum  they  had  bought.     The  Hollanders 
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suggested  to  the  English  that  they  would  advance 
their  own  intei-ests  by  removing  to  the  lands  about 
the  Connecticut;  and  the  English  begged  the 
Hollanders  not  to  interrupt  their  trade  in  beaver- 
skins  on  the  Narragansett.  Each  set  of  colonists 
seems  in  truth  to  have  been  afraid  of  the  other. 
Bradford,  in  writing  to  the  Council  for  New 
England  about  the  state  of  affairs,  said  he  had  been 
informed  that  the  Dutch  far  exceeded  all  the  other 
settlers  in  that  part  of  America,  both  in  strength 
of  men  and  in  fortifications.  The  countrymen  of 
de  Rasi^res  evidently  thought  the  same  of  their 
rivals.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  before  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  left  Holland,  the  Dutch,  on  two 
occasions — ^in  1617,  and  again  in  February,  1620 
— urgently  desired  them  to  join  in  a  common  settle- 
ment on  the  river  Hudson.  But  Robinson's  congre- 
gation could  not  forget  that  they  were  Englishmen; 
and  one  of  their  chief  reasons  for  wishing  to  go 
to  some  part  of  America  belonging  to  the  English 
Crown  was  that  they  might  not  be  lost  in.  the 
Dutch  nationality. 

New  Amsterdam  had  by  1628  acquired  a  popula- 
tion of  two  hundred  and  seventy  persons.  It  is  said 
that  the  Indians  treated  the  first  settlers  with  kind- 
ness, and  gave  them  their  daughters  in  maniage ; 
but  the  authority  for  this  statement  is  itself  Indian.''' 
The  i)lantation  thus  growing  in  importance,  the 
Dutch  Government,  in  1629,  determined  to  intro- 
duce some  check  on  that  condition  of  freedom 
which  they  at  first  encouiuged.  The  States-General 
■subjected  the  colonists  to  a  Council  of  Nine,  and 
imposed  on  them  a  charter  of  privileges  contiived 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  proposed  to  plant 
colonies  in  New  Netherland.  Holland,  though  she 
had  thrown  ofi"  her  foreign  tyrants,  was  a  Republic 
of  the  aristocratic  order ;  and  the  political  state 
established  in  her  American  dependency  by  this 
chai-ter  was  one  strongly  imbued  with  feudalism. 
It  created  a  number  of  lords  of  the  manor,  with 
large  territorial  possessions,  and  considerable  power 
over  the  humbler  colonists.  A  creditable  feature 
of  the  document  was  the  stipulation  that  the  soil 
was  to  be  purchased  of  the  Indians.  One  of  its  bad 
provisions  was  that  in  which,  in  order  to  protect  the 
manufactures  of  the  mother  countiy,  the  colonists 
were  forbidden,  on  pain  of  banishment,  to  make  any 
woollen,  linen,  or  cotton  fabric.  Yet  there  was  a 
worse  feature  than  this — the  introduction  of  neero 
bondage,  which,  however,  was  made  conditional  on 
the  slave  trade  being  found  profitable.  Under  the 
charter,  many  large  estates  were  purchased  of  the 
natives  by  wealthy  Dutchmen  ;  but,  as  several  of 

*  Speech  of  an  Indian  chief  in  1643. 


the  earlier  settlers  had  akeady  established  them- 
selves on  some  of  these  territories,  disputes  fre- 
quently arose.  The  favoured  proprietors  acquired 
land  in  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  in 
what  is  now  the  State  of  New  York.  De  Vries, 
an  early  Dutch  writer  on  America,  planted  a  colony 
of  thirty  pei-sons  on  the  southern  shore  of  Delaware 
Bay  in  1631,  and  in  the  following  year  Harvey,  the 
Governor  of  Virginia,  recognised  the  plantation  in 
a  grant  of  commercial  privileges  to  Claybome. 
After  the  return  of  De  Vries  to  Holland,  Osset,  his 
successor,  got  into  collision  with  the  Indians,  and 
brought  a  great  calamity  on  the  little  settlement. 
The  savages,  enraged  at  the  death  of  one  of  their 
chiefs,  laid  an  ambush,  and  succeeded  in  murdering 
every  one  of  the  emigrants.  Delaware  soon  after- 
wards passed  into  the  hands  of  a  few  Swedish 
settlers,  and  ultimately,  after  another  period  of 
Dutch  occupancy,  into  the  possession  of  the  English. 
De  Vries,  on  once  more  seeking  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, in  1633,  settled  at  New  Amsterdam. 
Minuits  had  been  I'emoved  from  his  position  of 
Governor  in  the  previous  year,  and,  on  his  way 
back  to  Holland,  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
into  Plymouth,  in  England,  where  his  ship  was 
seized  by  Captain  Mason,  for  carrying  on  an  un- 
lawful ti-ade  in  a  country  belonging  to  the  English 
King.  The  captain  also  made  a  representation  on 
the  subject  to  Sir  John  Coke,  Seci-etaiy  of  State. 
The  Dutch  Ambassador  remonstrated,  and  the 
vessel  was  ultimately  released  as  an  act  of  favour ; 
but  the  English  Goverimient  emphatically  asserted 
its  right  to  the  territory  about  Hudson's  River. 

The  successor  to  Minuits  in  the  government  of 
New  Netherland  was  Walter  Van  Twiller.     Under 
his  administration,  a  trading  house  was  erected  on 
the  Delaware,  or  South  River,  and  another  on  the 
Connecticut,   which   brought  the   Dutch   colonists 
into  disputes  with  the  English.      Van  Twiller  was 
succeeded  by  William   Kieft,  in  whose   time   the 
contentions  between  the  English  and  Dutch  were 
carried  to  considerable  lengths.     Armed  collisions 
were  not  uncommon,  for  Kieft  dealt  in  summary 
fashion  with  all  whom  he  deemed  intruders.     In^ 
1642  he  drove  ofi*  a  party  of  English  who  attempted 
to  settle  at  the  north-western  end  of  Long  Island, 
where    they    had    purchased    some   land   of    the 
Indians,  and  of  a  person  who  pretended  to  be  an 
agent   of  the   Earl   of   Stu-ling,  patentee   of   the 
Council  for  New  England.     The  Dutch,  to  mark 
their  sovereignty  over  the  place,  set  up  the  arms  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  on  a  tree.     The  Englishmen, 
cUsregarding  this  intimation,  began  to  build,  took 
down  the  Prince's  arms,  and  got  one  of  the  Indians 
to  draw  a  grotesque  visage  in  its  place.     Kieft  was 
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equally  peremptoiy  with  a  factory  establislied  on 
the  Delaware  by  emigrants  from  New  Haven. 
He  destroyed  the  property  of  these  men,  and 
made  the  people  themselves  prisoners.  He  was 
also  accused  of  disregarding  complaints  against 
the  Dutch  for  hai-bouring  fugitives  from  justice  and 
runaway  servants,  for  furnishing  the  Indians 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  for  purchasing 
goods  stolen  from  the  English.  In  1643,  Kieft 
made  a  counter-complaint  to  the  federated  colonies 
of  New  England,  alleging  encroachments  on  the 
part  of  Connecticut,  and  desiring  to  be  informed 
whether,  if  he  were  to  come  to  blows  with  that 
colony,  he  should  draw  u2)on  himself  the  hostility 
of  its  fellows.  Some  correspondence  ensued,  with, 
out  anything  being  settled ;  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  Dutch,  finding  themselves  pressed  by  the  In- 
dians, applied  to  New  Haven  for  anned  assistance. 
This  was  refused,  but  an  offer  of  pi'o  visions  was 
made  instead. 

The  tempoi'ary  colonisation  of  Delaware  by  the 
Swedes  took  place  in  the  year  1638.  Twelve 
years  earlier,  Gustaviis  Adolphus,  turning  his  mind 
to  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from 
colonisation,  had  encouraged  the  formation  of  a 
commercial  company  with  that  object.  The  settle- 
ments which  it  was  hoped  to  effect  in  the  New 
World  were  to  be  free  from  the  curse  of  slavery, 
and  to  be  open  as  places  of  refuge  to  all  Protestant 
countries,  and  to  oppressed  Christendom  generally. 
European  wars,  and  the  complications  of  European 
politics,  delayed  the  realisation  of  this  scheme ;  but 
in  1638  a  small  number  of  Swedes  and  Finns  were 
conducted  to  the  Bay  of  Delaware  by  Peter 
Minuits,  the  first  Governor  of  New  Amsterdam, 
who  conceived  himself  to  have  been  ill-used  by  his 
own  country.  Lands  were  purchased  of  the 
natives,  and  a  fort  was  erected,  which  the  emi- 
grants entitled  Christiana  after  the  infant  Queen 
of  their  native  land.  The  Dutch  were  not  slow  to 
remonstrate  against  this  invasion  of  what  they 
regarded  as  their  own  province ;  for,  although  they 
would  not  admit  the  English  claim  of  prior  pos- 
.session,  they  were  ready  enough  to  advance  a 
similar  title  themselves.  Kieft  sent  a  formal  protest 
against  the  Scandinavian  irruption,  but  did  not 
dare  to  make  any  attempt  at  ousting  the  new- 
comers. In  a  few  years,  upwards  of  a  hundred 
families  from  the  same  northern  kingdom  had 
an'ived  in  Delaware ;  and  the  official  residence  was 
established  a  few  miles  below  the  site  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  present  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Some  English  also  settled  in  the  same  parts ;  but 
they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  Swedish  juris- 
diction. 


The  fii-st  discovery  of  the  Delaware  is  one  of  the 
many  disputed  questions  of  early  American  liistory. 
The  Dutch  claimed  it  for  themselves,  as  against  the 
Swedes ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  really 
due  to  the  English.  In  1610,  Captain  Ai-gall 
entered  the  Bay,  and  called  it  after  Lord  Dela- 
ware, who  was  at  that  time  Govei;nor  of  Virginia. 
Three  years  later  it  was  found  that,  by  a  short  cut, 
a  passage  for  boats  could  be  opened  from  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Delaware  River, 
In  1619,  Captain  Dermer  coasted  from  Cape  Cod 
to  Cape  Heniy,  explored  the  Delaware  and  the 
Hudson,  and  perceived  that  the  Dutch  had  already 
opened  a  trade  in  furs  with  the  Indians.  This 
shows  that  the  Dutch  were  acquainted  with  the 
country  as  early  as  1619;  but  it  does  not  prove 
that  they  knew  or  suspected  its  existence  in  1610, 
or  even  in  1613,  In  1631,  Nathaniel  Basse,  a 
councillor  of  Virginia,  was  authorised  to  invite  New 
Englanders  who  disliked  "coldness  of  climate  or 
barrenness  of  soil"  to  settle  in  Delaware  Bay. 
Some  Englishmen  ascended  the  river  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  were  murdered  by  the  Indians  near 
the  site  of  Fort  Nassau,  now  Gloucester,  in  New 
Jersey.  English  enterprise  was  just  then  greatly 
attracted  towards  this  pai-t  of  North  America ;  and 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  Sir  Edmund  Plowden,  and 
others,  petitioned  the  King  for  a  grant  of  Long 
Island  and  thirty  square  miles  on  the  mainland,  to 
be  called  Sion.  This  petition  was  renewed  at  a 
subsequent  date,  together  with  a  request  for  the 
small  isles  lying  between  thirty  and  forty  degrees 
of  latitude,  six  leagues  from  the  shore  in  Delaware 
Bay,  and  forty  square  leagues  of  the  adjoining  coast, 
to  be  held  as  a  county  palatine,  and  called  New 
Albion,*  Avith  privileges  similar  to  those  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  first  Lord  Baltimore  in  New- 
foundland. The  request  was  granted  by  King 
Charles  I.  on  the  24th  of  Jvily,  1632,  when  lie 
ordered  Secretax-y  John  Coke  to  give  directions  for 
the  issuing  of  a  patent  for  Long  Island  and  the  ad- 
jacent country  to  Sir  Edmund  Plowden  and  his 
associates,  Charles  was  anxious  for  an  extensive 
examination  of  North  America,  which  was  still  only 
known  in  a  very  general  and  imperfect  way.  In 
September,  1633,  he  issued  to  Captain  Thomas 
Young,  gentleman,  of  London,  a  special  commis- 
sion,t  authorising  him  to  fit  out  ships  and  appoint 
officers  for  exploring  idl  tenitories  of  America  that 

*  Sir  Edmund  Plowden,  in  Ids  will,  dated  July  29tli,  1655;  had 
the  audacity  to  style  himself  "Lord,  Earl  Palatine,  Governor, 
and  Captain-General  of  the  ProAince  of  New  Albion  in 
America  ;"  but  his  claim  to  the  title  of  "  Earl  of  Albion  "  was 
never  recognised  by  the  College  of  Arms. 

f  Eymer's  Foedera,  Vol.  XIX, 
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he  Avished  to  examine.  So  ample  were  the  powers 
granted  to  this  adventurer  that  English  subjects 
were  commanded  not  to  impede  his  movements, 
even  though  they  had  received  patents  before  the 
date  of  his  commission.  The  expedition  started  in 
the  spring  of  1634:,  under  command  of  Young  him- 
self, and  of  Lieutenant  Robert  Evelyn,  a  relative 
of  John  Evelyn,  the  author,  and  also  of  Young. 
During  the  same  year,  the  explorers  appear  to  have 
sailed  up  the  Delaware  in  a  shallop,  and  to  have 
established  a  post  at  Eriwomeck,  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  another  at  a  spot  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  city  of  Philadelphia.* 

English  and  Dutch  were  now  fairly  struggling  for 
the  mastery  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Delaware.  The 
Dutch  position,  Fort  Nassau,  was  seized,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1635,  by  Captain  Geoi'ge  Holmes  and  a 
party  from  Virginia.  These  persons  were  after- 
wards captured  by  the  Hollanders,  and  carried  to 
Manhattan,  whence  they  were  sent  back  to  James 
Town.  Young,  on  his  return  to  England,  asked 
permission  of  the  King,  on  behalf  of  liimself  and 
his  associates,  to  take  possession  of  any  such  inland 
coimtries  as  they  might  discover.  Jerome  Havfley, 
councillor  of  Maryland,  seems  to  have  been  in  some 
position  of  authority  on  the  Delaware  in  1638  ;  for 
when  the  Swedes  entered  that  territory,  he  wrote 
to  Secretary  Windebank  : — 

"Right  Honourable, — Upon  the  20th  of  March 
last,  I  took  the  boldness  to  present  you  with  my 
letters,  wherein  I  gave  only  a  touch  of  the  business 
of  oiu-  Assembly,  refei-ring  your  Honour  to  the 
general  letters  sent  by  Mr.  Kemp  from  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council.  Since  which  time,  here  arrived 
a,  Dutch  ship  with  commission  from  the  young 
Queen  of  Sweden,  and  signed  by  eight  of  the  chief 
Lords  of  Sweden,  the  copy  whereof  I  w^ould  have 
taken  to  send  to  your  Honour,  but  the  captain 
would  not  permit  me  to  take  any  copy  thereof, 
except  he  might  have  free  trade  for  tobacco  to 
•carry  to  Sweden ;  which  being  contrary  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's instructions,  the  Governor  excused  himself 
thereof.  The  ship  remained  here  about  ten  days, 
to  refresh  with  food  and  water,  during  which  time 
the  master  of  the  said  ship  made  known  that  both 
himself  and  another  ship  of  his  company  were 
bound  for  Delaware  Bay,  which  is  the  confines  of 
Virginia  and  New  England ;  and  there  they  pre- 
tend to  make  a  plantation,  and  to  plant  tobacco, 
which  the  Dutch  do  also  already  in  Hudson's 
River,  which  is  the  veiy  next  river  northward 
from  Delaware  Bay.     All  which  being  his  Majesty's 


*  Neill's  English  Colonisation  of  America  during  the  Seven- 
teenth Century. 


territories,  I  humbly  conceive  it  may  be  done  by 
his  Majesty's  subjects  of  these  parts  making  use 
only  of  some  English  ships  that  resort  hither  for 
trade  yearly,  and  be  no  charge  at  all  to  his  Ma- 
jesty." 

This  probably  called  renewed  attention  to  the 
country  which  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  English  were 
alike  endeavouring  to  monopolise;  and  in  1641 
Evelyn,  Claybome,  and  two  others,  published  in 
England  a  statement  setting  forth  the  advantages 
of  the  country  north  of  the  entrance  to  Delaware 
Bay.  In  this  document  it  was  alleged  that  Clay- 
borne  had  traded  on  the  spot  since  1627  (eleven 
years  before  the  appearance  of  the  Swedes  there), 
and  that  Evelyn  had  resided  in  the  region  four 
years,  and  traded  near  the  Schuylkill.  Evelyn 
returned  to  America  in  the  following  year,  and  Sir 
Edmund  Plowden  visited  the  place  called  Eriwo- 
meck, and  took  possession  of  it.  The  Dutch,  how- 
ever, sent  two  sloops  from  Manhattan  to  Fort 
Nassau,  with  orders  to  the  commissary  to  enter  the 
Schuylkill,  and  dispossess  the  Englisli.f  The  day 
of  English  domination  in  this  part  of  America  had 
not  yet  arrived,  and  for  the  present. the  land  was 
shared  by  the  Dutchmen  and  the  Swedes. 

In  the  meanwhile,  affair's  Avere  not  going  on  well 
in  the  Dutch  territories.     Sanguinary  feuds  broke 
out  between  the  Europeans  and  the  Indians.     Acts 
of  violence  were  committed  on  both  sides,  and  a 
regular  vendetta,  after  the  Corsican  fashion,  set  in. 
White  men  and  red  men  alike  revenged  the  deaths 
of  then-   relatives.      A   bounty  of  ten  fathom  of 
wampum  was  offered  for  every  member  of  the  tribe 
of  Raritans ;  but  severity  only  increased  the  mis- 
chief.    A  popular  assembly  was  summoned  to  assist 
the  Governor  with  its  advice,  and  De  Vries  ui'ged 
the  propriety  of  cultivating  friendly  relations  with 
the  natives.     A  deputation  of  Algonquin  chieftains 
expressed  their  sorrow  at  the  continual  shedding  of 
blood,  and  offered  to  pay  a  fuie  for  the  recent  killing 
of  a  Dutchman;    but   at  the    same   time    blamed 
the    colonists    for   selling    brandy  to    their   com- 
rades.    The  Dutchmen  themselves,  they  ventured 
to  remark,  would  fight  with  knives  when  they  were 
drunk,  and  they  could  not  expect  the  Indians  to  do 
better.      Shortly  after  this  interview,  a  party  of 
Mohawks,    ai-med   with  muskets,   burst  uiwn  the 
Algonquins,  and  claimed  them  as  tributaries.     The 
latter  begged  assistance  of  the  Dutch,  and  Kieft 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  attack  the 
wi-etched  savages,  with  a  view  to  their  extermma- 
tion.     On  a  dark  winter's  night  in  1643,  a  party 
of    soldiers   from   the   fort    at   New    Amsterdam, 
strengthened  by  sailors  from  some  Dutch  privateers 
t  NeilL 
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then  lying  in  the  harbour,  crossed  the  Hudson,  and, 
guided  by  one  who  was  well-acquainted  with  the 
haunts  of  the  Algonquin?,  suddenly  attacked  the 
unsuspecting  men,  women,  and  childx-en  encamped 
in  the  woodlands.  Nearly  a  hundred  were  shot 
down ;  children  were  thrown  into  the  river,  and  all 
attempts  to  rescue  them  prevented.  Dawn  revealed 
a  horrible  scene  of  carnage ;  but  Kieft,  so  far  from 
repenting  of  liis  atrocity,  greeted  the  returning 
troops  with  exultation.  The  colonists,  however, 
denounced  the  massacre  as  a  shameful  crime,  and 
the  Algonquins,  made  remorseless  by  their  wrong, 
instituted  a  series  of  rej)risals  so  widespread,  per- 
sistent, stealthy,  and  successful,  that  the  Dutch 
plantations  were  in  a  little  while  almost  ruined, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  population  talked  of  re- 
turning to  Holland.  Many  of  the  settlers  were 
murdered,  others  carried  into  captivity ;  while 
whole  villages  were  laid  in  ashes.  It  was  in  one 
of  these  raids  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  killed.  The 
state  of  things  at  lenfirth  became  so  serious  that  the 


colonists  were  compelled  to  send  a  deputation  to 
the  Indians  to  sue  for  peace,  which  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  would  have  obtained,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  mediation  of  Roger  Williams.  As  it  was,  the 
peace  did  not  last  long.  War  again  broke  out,  and 
continued  for  two  years.  The  Dutch  were  com- 
manded by  John  TJnderhill,  formerly  of  Boston, 
the  eccentric  but  courageous  soldier  who  had 
already  distinguished  himself  in  the  English 
hostilities  against  the  Pequots.  The  war  threatened 
to  be  one  of  extermination;  but  in  1645  peace  was 
once  more  concluded.  A  general  thanksgiving  was' 
appointed  by  the  colony,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
repudiate  Kieft,  the  chief  autlior  of  the  mischief. 
He  was  deprived  of  the  Governorship  in  1646  ;  and 
iir  1647,  or  the  follo"\ving  year,  left  America  for  his 
own  country.  Whether  he  would  have  been 
punished  on  arriving  there,  may  be  doubtful ;  but 
he  did  not  live  to  put  it  to  the  test.  The  ship  was 
wrecked  upon  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  Kieft  perished 
iia  the  angiy  sea. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 


Peter  Stuyvesant,  Governor  of  New  Netherland— His  Claim  to  Lands  Occupied  by  the  English— Violation  of  English  Jurisdiction 
by  Stuyvesant  — Negotiations  between  New  Netherland  and  New  England  — The  Question  referred  to  Arbitrators  — 
Decision  of  the  Arbitrators  against  New  Netherland— Conquest  by  the  Dutch  of  the  Swedes  in  Delaware— Flight  of  Dutch 
Colonists  on  the  Delaware  into  New  England— Prosperity  of  New  Amsterdam— Large  Immigration  from  various  Parts 
of  Europe— Popular  Assemblies— Declaration  of  Political  Rights— Opposition  of  Stuyvesant  to  the  Wishes  of  the 
Commonalty— Contemplated  Expedition  by  Cromwell  against  the  Dutch  Settlements—New  Netherland  and  Maryland 
—Revolutionary  Condition  of  the  Dutch  Colony— Charles  IL's  Claims  against  the  Dutch— Conquest  of  New  Netherland 
by  the  English. 


After  the  deposition  of  Kieft  from  the  Governor- 
ship of  New  Netherland,  the  post  was  occupied  by 
a  man  of  higher  character — Peter  Stuyvesant,  a 
valiant  soldier  who  had  served  with  distinction  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  had  also  some  reputation  as  a 
scholar.*  He  assumed  office  in  1646,  and  at  once 
l>egan  a  policy  of  justice  towards  the  Indians.  He 
likewise  urged  on  the  mother  country,  and  at  length 
obtained,  the  substitution  of  free  trade  for  that 
system  of  monopoly  which  had  previously  been 
enforced  for  the  advantage  of  the  home  merchant. 
Under  his  inile,  the  colony  soon  more  than  recovei'ed 
the  pi'osperity  it  had  lost.  The  greater  part  of  the 
small  island  of  Manhattan  was  still  covered  by 
primeval    forest ;    but    the   port   was   busy   with 

*  Stuyvesant  is  perhaps  best  known  to  the  general  reader 
through  the  amusing  fictitious  History  of  New  York,  written 
by  Washington  Indng  in  the  person  of  a  supix)3ed  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker. 


arriving  and  departing  ships,  and  the  merchants  of 
Amsterdam  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
commerce  of  this  remote  settlement  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  attract  to  itself  the  eager  regard  of  Europe. 
Yet  New  Netherland  had  its  troubles,  quite  apart 
fi-om  those  which  resulted  from  the  hostility  of 
Indians.  The  colonists  were  threatened  towards 
the  east  by  the  rivalry,  and  as  they  regarded  it  by 
the  encroachments,  of  a  race  to  the  full  as  enter- 
prising and  as  apt  to  trade  as  themselves.  The 
disputes  with  New  England  as  to  territorial  rights, 
which  had  signalised  previous  years,  broke  out 
again  under  the  government  of  Stuyv^esant.  As 
early  as  1647,  that  official  sent  his  Secretary  to 
Boston,  with  a  letter  to  the  Governor  (the  elder 
Winthrop),  expressing  the  good  will  of  the  Dutch 
towai'ds  the  English  community,  but  at  the  same 
time  laying  claim  to  all  lands  between  the  Connec- 
ticut and  the  Delaware.     To  this  letter  a  somewhat 
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distant  answer  was  returned,  as  the  western  colonies 
of  New  England  feared  to  say  anything  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  barring  their  own  chxims 
by  a  seeming  recognition  of  others.  Stuyvesant, 
hoAvever,  was  invited  to  an  interview ;  and  com- 
plaint was  made  of  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition by  the  Dutch  to  the  Indians,  and  of  the 
extortion  by  them  of  high  duties  from  English 
tradei-s. 

"Very  shortly  afterwards,  Stuyvesant  committed 
an  act  which  was  a  glai'ing  violation  of  the  English 
jiu'isdiction.  He  captured  a  Dutch  vessel  in  the 
harbour  of  New  Haven  for  an  evasion  of  dues 
claimed  by  New  Amsterdam.  It  may  have  been 
that  the  claim  was  just  j  but  the  Dutch  authorities 
had  no  more  right  to  effect  such  a  seizure  in  the 
waters  of  an  English  colony  than  to  commit  a 
similar  act  in  the  river  Thames.  What  rendered 
the  matter  still  more  serious  was  that  Stuyvesant, 
in  writing  on  the  subject  to  the  aggrieved  planta- 
tion, made  an  implied  claim  to  the  whole  territory, 
and  directed  his  letter  to  "  New  Haven  in  the 
Netherlands."  The  authorities  of  that  settlement 
were  not  slow  in  can-ying  out  reprisals.  They  im- 
prisoned three  of  Stuyvesant's  servants  who  were 
within  their  government.  Stuyvesant  demanded 
their  i-estitution,  but  was  refused.  This  occurred 
in  the  autumn  of  1647 ;  and  in  March,  1648,  the 
Dutch  Governor  wrote  to  John  Wintlirop,  pro- 
posing to  submit  the  matters  in  dispute  to  him  and 
the  Governor  of  Plymouth,  coupled,  he  added, 
''with  some  sort  of  retractation  of  his  former 
claim."  He  had,  upon  reconsideration,  perceived 
the  false  situation  he  had  blundered  into,  and  was 
desirous  of  a  reconciliation  with  New  England, 
especially  as  the  West  India  Company  had  fallen 
into  difficulties,  and  his  own  people  were  getting 
um-uly.  The  Federal  Commissioners,  in  the  fol- 
lowing September,  addressed  to  him  a  joint  letter, 
requiiing  to  be  informed  what  it  was  he  proposed 
to  refer,  and  what  were  his  credentials ;  reiterating 
former  complaiiats;  and  asserting  the  English  juris- 
diction Avithin  the  English  settlements  in  the  most 
emphatic  mamier.  Perplexed  as  to  what  course  he 
should  jjiirsue,  Stuyvesant,  at  the  close  of  1648, 
wrote  home  for  instructions.  The  execution  of 
Charles  I.  in  January,  1649,  led  to  a  rupture  be- 
tween England  and  Holland,  owing  to  the  support 
which  the  latter  gave  to  the  Royalist  fugitives ;  and 
the  West  India  Company,  doubtless  fearing  to 
bring  about  any  further  complication  between  the 
two  countries,  simply  instructed  their  agent  in 
America  to  live  with  his  neighbours  as  amicably  as 
he  could.  After  one  or  two  failures  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  preliminaries,  Stuyvesant  went  to  Hartford 


in  September,  1650,  while  the  Federal  Commis- 
sioners were  in  session  there,  and  addressed  to  them 
a  letter  which  he  dated  as  from  "New  Nether- 
land."  The  Commissioners  refused  to  treat  until 
the  implied  pretension  was  abandoned.  Stuyvesant 
acquiesced  by  dating  his  next  letter  "  Connecticut ;" 
and  a  correspondence  then  ensued.  Besides  minor 
grievances,  the  Dutch  Governor  complained  of  the 
English  occupation  of  lands  lying  on  the  river  Con- 
necticut. The  Commissioners,  on  the  other  hand, 
asserted  the  right  of  English  settlers  to  plant  in 
that  region,  and  derived  the  right  from  "  patent, 
purchase,  and  possession."  Ultimately,  Stuyvesant 
proposed  that  the  Commissioners  should  delegate 
two  unprejudiced  persons  out  of  the  colonies  of 
Massachusetts  and  Plymouth,  who,  with  two 
referees  to  be  named  by  himself,  should  pronounce 
a  judgment  to  be  accepted  as  final.  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  arbitrators  appointed  wei'e  Simon 
Bradstreet  and  Thomas  Prince,  on  the  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Plymouth  respectively,  and  Thomas 
Willett  and  George  Baxter,  English  residents  at 
New  Amsterdam,  on  behalf  of  the  Dutch  colony. 
They  were  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  existing 
differences  between  the  two  parties ;  to  make  a  pro- 
visional definition  of  boundaries;  to  determine  on 
some  course  concerning  fugitives;  and  to  lay  the 
bases  of  a  neighbourly  union. 

These  four  negotiators  did  not  take  long  in 
considering  their  award.  It  was  made  the  very 
day  after  the  issue  of  their  commissions.  In  all 
essential  respects  the  decision  was  against  the 
Dutch ;  and  the  definition  of  boundaries  was  such 
as  to-  give  to  the  English  the  larger  pai"t  of  the 
disputed  territory,  though  the  Dutch  were  allowed 
to  push  their  settlements  as  far  as  Oyster  Bay 
on  Long  Island,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Greenwich  on  the  mainland — a  very  slight  con- 
cession, scarcely  affecting  the  demands  of  the 
English.  The  settlers  at  New  Amsterdam  were 
greatly  annoyed  at  this  conclusion  of  the  business, 
and  Stuyvesant  became  unpopular  in  consequence. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  hoAv  he  could  have  acted 
otherwise.  His  cause  was  weak ;  his  resources  for 
the  assertion  of  a  more  aggressive  policy  were 
weaker  still.  He  had  no  power  at  his  disposal  at 
all  equal  to  that  which  New  England  could  have 
brought  into' the  field  ;  and  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  he  would  have  obtained  no  material 
support  from  the  Govennnent  of  Holland  in  the 
event  of  an  ai-med  collision.  The  treaty,  if  such  it 
can  be  called,  received  the  approbation  of  the  West 
India  Company,  the  directors  of  which  doubtless 
saw  the  futility  of  resistance ;  and  it  Avas  conditionally 
sanctioned  by  the  States-General  in  a  paper  which 
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is  the  only  document  wherein  the  Dutch  Republic 
recognises  the  boundaries  of  the  settlement  on  the 
Hudson.  TJie  aiTangement  was  never  ratified  in 
England ;  b\it,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  the  New 
England  colonies  were  in  1650  almost  entirely- 
independent  of  the  countiy  which  had  sent  them 
forth. 

Notwithstanding  the  arrangement  dictated  by 
the  arbitrators,  and  submitted  to  by  Stuyvesant, 
disagreements  continued  to  arise.  The  New  Haven 
people  still  prosecuted  their  colonising  schemes  on 
the  Delaware,  and  came  into,  frequent  collisions 
Avith  the  rival  nationality.  But  the  chief  oppo- 
nents of  the  Dutch  in  that  direction  were  the 
Swedes.  The  former  built  a  fort,  which  they 
called  Fort  Casimir,  on  the  site  of  Newcastle, 
within  five  miles  of  Christiana,  as  a  protection 
against  the  Scandinavians.  The  Swedes,  regarding 
this  as  a  menace,  sent  a  sti-ong  force  against  the 
place,  and  overpowered  the  garrison ;  but  their 
triumph  was  short-lived.  The  Dutch  West  India 
Company  gave  directions  to  Stuyvesant  to  revenge 
their  wrong,  to  drive  the  Swedes  from  the  river, 
or  to  compel  their  submission.  In  September, 
1655,  the  Dutch  Governor  sailed  into  the  Delaware 
at  the  head  of  more  than  six  luindred  men.  The 
expedition  was  one  unbroken  series  of  successes ; 
in  a  little  while,  the  whole  of  New  Sweden,  as  it 
was  called,  submitted  to  the  stronger.  It  had 
existed  for  about  seventeen  years,  and  the  colonists, 
at  the  i>eriod  of  their  subjection,  fell  short  of  eight 
himdi"ed  in  number.  Yet  they  have  left  some 
admixture  of  their  blood  among  the  heterogeneous 
elements  that  make  up  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  Tliey  were  an  industrious,  simple-minded, 
moral,  and  religious  race,  not  without  some  dash  of 
that  wild  and  turbulent  spirit  which  showed  itself, 
centuries  before,  in  the  feats  of  Yikings  and 
Berserkers.  For  some  generations  they  cherished 
the  old  national  sentiment,  and  were  objects  of 
tender  interest  to  the  Scandinavian  race.  Even 
now,  theu"  descendants  in  America  point  with  a 
certain  pride  to  the  tradition  of  their  northern 
origin. 

A  large  portion  of  Delaware  was  shortly  after- 
wards purchased  by  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  which, 
in  accordance  with  what  in  those  days  was  con- 
sidered good  political  economy,  institiited  a  strict 
monopoly  in  its  own  favour.  The  burgomas-tei-s 
required  of  the  colonists  an  oath  of  absolute  obedi- 
ence to  all  their  past  and  future  commands ;  but 
this  grasping  policy  defeated  itself.  The  colonists, 
finding  in  a  little  while  that  the  conditions  under 
W'hich  they  had  emigi-ated  were  too  hard  to  allow 
them  any  chance  of  success,  fled  in  large  nimibers 


to  the  neighbouring  English  colonies  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia.     Even  soldiers  in  garrison  took  every 
opportunity  of  leaving,  so  as  to  better  their  fortunes 
in  lands  that  were  less  oppressed.     To  check  this 
out-pouring,  the  proprietary  made  a  law  punisliing 
with  death  any  attempt  to  quit  the  province ;  but 
the  flight  continued,  and  by  1657  Delaware  was 
almost  deserted.      New  Amsterdam  fared   better^ 
It  still  sufiered  occasionally  from  Indian  attacks  ;. 
and  during  the   absence  of  Stuyvesant,  on  his  ex- 
pedition to  New  Sweden,  the  Algonquins  appeared 
before  the  town  in  sixty-four  canoes,  and  committed 
great    havoc    in   the    unprotected    country.      Yet, 
on  the  whole,  the  prosperity  of  the  older   Dutch 
settlement  increased  under  the  rule  of  Stxiyvesant., 
The  number  of  colonists  rapidly  augmented  after 
1650  ;  commerce  was  pursued  on  a  large  scale,  and 
the  West  India  Company  exercised  a  wise  super- 
vision over  those  en'ors  of  policy  which  the  Governor 
at  times  committed,  and  those  faults  of  temper  into- 
which  his  soldierly  character  occasionally  betrayed 
him.      A  paternal  despotism  seems  to  have  been 
Stuyvesant's  ideal  of  government,  and  in  woi'king 
out  this  conception  he  arbitrarily  interfered  with 
taxation,  the  pi-ice  of  labour,  the  condvict  of  business, 
and  the  practice  of  religion.     The  Governor,  as  a 
rigid   Calvinist,    persecuted    both    Lutherans   and 
Quakers.     But  the  West  India  Company  frequently 
interposed  to  moderate  his  crotchets  and  his  zeal. 
The  directors  bid  him  strictly  observe  every  contract, 
treat  the  merchants  well,  and  leavie  to  each  honest 
citizen  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  his  conscience. 
Religious   toleration   was  established  at  an  early 
date,   and  Jews  were  permitted  to  settle  on  the 
island,  and  join  in  its  trade.      New  Amsterdam 
speedily  became  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  oppressed 
of  Europe,  and  of  some  parts  of  America  too.     So 
many  English  settled  on  "Manhattan  that  they  were 
provided  with  an  English  secretaiy,  with  pi^eachers 
who  understood  the  English  language,  and  with  an 
English  translation  of  the  body  of  civil  laws.     These 
Englishmen  formed  an  important  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  it  was  probably  owing  to  their  initia- 
tive that  the  Dutch  acquired  such  liberties  as  they 
were    afterwards     enabled    to    wring    from    theii- 
governors.     The  remnant  of  the  Piedmontese  Pro- 
testants, whose  massacre  moved  the  indignation  of 
Milton  in  one  of  the  noblest  of  his  Sonnets,  were 
invited  by  the  municipality  of  Amsterdam  to  settle 
in  New  Netherland.      A  free  passage  was  provided 
for  them,  and  several  joined  their  fellow-believers 
in  the  New  World.     French  Protestants  also  went 
thither,   and   in  such  lai^e  numbers   that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  issue  the  public  docum^ents  m 
French,  as  well  as  in  Dutch  and  English. 
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"was  by  this  time  overpeopled,  and  tlie  authorities 
were  glad  to  send  off  the  poor  and  unfortunate  in 
large  numbers,  paying  for  their  transit,  and  giving 
them  a  fresh  chance  in  life  under  more  favour- 
able conditions.  Farmers,  mechanics,  labourers, 
foreigners,  and  exiles,  wei-e-  the  persons  chiefly 
chosen  ;  for  it  was'  wisely  seen  that  mere  gentry 
are  of  little  use  in  an  infant  colony.  Thxis  stimii- 
lated,  population  rapidly  increased;  and  by  1G64 
New  Amsterdam  was  a  city  of  some  importance. 

TJnfortxmately,  the  plantation  did  not  escape  the 
blight  of  slavery.     Africans  were  introduced  into 
the  settlement  in  large  numbers,  and  the  miserable 
barbarian  from  a  distant  quarter  of  the  world  had 
no  rights  but  svich  as  his  oppressor  granted  him 
out  of  mere  grace  and  favour.     But  the  white  man 
himself    possessed   very   small   political    influence. 
As  previously  stated,  a  kind  of  consultative  assem- 
blies, consisting  of  a  few  members  deputed  by  the 
towns,    had    been  called   into  existence  in  1641, 
to   assist  the    Governor  with    advice    during    the 
Indian   troubles  ;    but   these   assemblies  exercised 
little  or  no  legislative  power.     Arbitrary  imposts, 
however,  were  occasionally  resisted  by  the  commu- 
nity, or  by  the  particular  interests  affected.     Men 
were  not  wanting  who  for  awhile  talked  of  opposing 
all    popular    movements    by  the  force  of  cannon ; 
but  the  pressure  of  the  commonalty  soon  became 
too  great  to  be  resisted.     The  movement  against 
inconsiderate    and    unchecked    taxation    was    so 
strenuous,  earnest,   and  general,    that   in    1647   a 
compromise  was  proposed  and  accepted,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  certain  persons  should  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  villages,  from  whom  the  Governor 
should  appoint  tribunes,  to  act  as  magistrates  in 
trivial  cases,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  towns,  to  give 
their   opinion   when   consulted.      This   concession 
was  followed  in  1652,  after  an  appeal  to  the  mother 
country,    by   further   privileges,    granting    to    the 
towns  some  kind  of  municipal  functions ;    yet  the 
gain  wa-i  not  very  considerable,  and  was  limited  by 
the   controlling  power  of  the  State.     In   1653,  a 
general  assembly  of  two  deputies  from  each  village 
of  the  colony  assembled  at  New  Amsterdam ;  and 
Stuyvesant,  though  he  did  not  like  such  an  inno- 
vation, was  nnable  to  gainsay  it.     The  remonstrance 
and  petition  to  which  this  assembly  agi^eed,   and 
which   was   drafted    by   the    Englishman    George 
Baxter,  was  a  firm  expression  of  political  principles, 
such  as  the  popular  party  in  England  had  already 
triumphantly  asserted  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  on  the  field  of  battle.     In  effect,  it  ran  : — 

"The  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces 
are  our  liege  lords ;  we  submit  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  Provinces ;  and  our  rights  and  privileges 


ought  to  be  in  harmony  with  these  of  the  Father- 
land, for  we  are  a  member  of  the  State,  and  not  a 
subjugated  people.  "We,  who  have  come  together 
from  vaiious  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  a  blended 
community  of  various  lineage ;  we,  who  have 
at  our  own  expense  exchanged  our  native  lands 
for  the  protection  of  the  United  Provinces  ;  we, 
who  h^,ve  transformed  the  wilderness  into  fruitful 
farms, — demand  that  no  new  laws  shall  be  enacted, 
but  with  consent  of  the  people  ;  that  none  shall  be 
appointed  to  office,  but  -with  the  approbation  of  the 
people  ;  that  obscure  and  obsolete  laws  shall  never 
be  revived."* 

A    more    decided   expression   of  popular   rights 
could  not  be  found,  even  in  the  annals  of  revo- 
lutionary France.      The  principles  of  government 
to    which   modern    Europe   is    every   day   rapidly 
approximating  had  their  birth,   or  at  least  their 
first  practical  application,  in  America  moi*e  than 
two  hundred  years  ago.    Englishmen  and  Dutchmen, 
beginning  the  world  there  under  fi-esh  conditions, 
freed  from  the  trammels  both   of  monarchy   and 
feudalism,  sought  their  ideal  of  government  in  the 
consent  of  the  governed.     But  in  New  Netherland 
the    attempt   met   with    strong    opposition.       The 
petition  of  1653  was  not  favourably  received  by 
Stuyvesant.      He  looked  with  contempt  on  the  no- 
tion of  men  governing  themselves  ;  denounced  the 
wishes  of  the  petitioners  as  absurdly  extravagant ; 
asked  if  they  would  set  their  names  to  the  -visionary 
aspirations   of  New   Englanders  ;    and   demanded 
whether  none  of  the  Dutch  nation  could  be  found 
to  draft  theii'  petition.     He  stated  in  liis  reply  that 
laws  would  continue  to  be  made  by  the  Governor 
and  Council ;  and  added  that,  as  evil  manners  led 
to  good  laws  for  their  I'estraint,  the  institutions  of 
New  Netherland  must  be  good — a  compliment  to  the 
manners  of  the  settlers  which  could  hardly  have 
repaired   the   damaged    popularity   of  Stuyvesant. 
If,   said  the    Governor,   the   people   elected   their 
own  officers,  every  man  would  vote  for  one  of  his 
own  stamp — the  thief  for*,  thief,  the  smuggler  for 
a   smuggler  ;    so   that   fraud    and   vice   would  be 
authorised.     This  is  the  fundamental  argument  of 
all  who  deny  popular  rights — an  argument  as  confi- 
dently advanced  to-day  as  in  previous  ages,  though 
probability   was  against  it  from  the  first,  and  ex- 
perience has  again    and   again  shown   its   falsity. 
Communities    are    seldom    so    depraved    that    the 
smuggler  and  the  thief  form  a  majority  ;  and  it  is 
a  fact  within  the  observation  of  most  men  that  the 
collective  sentiment  of  societies  is  generally  on  the 
side  of  what  is  fair  and  reasonable,  and  always  in 

*  As  quoted  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  has  compressed  as  -well 
as  translated  the  original  Datdi> 
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advance  of  that  of  their  worst  members.  It  is  the 
unrestrained  despots,  the  privileged  ai'istocracies, 
the  little  coteries  that  are  banded  together  for 
pui-poses  of  self-interest,  the  demagogues  who  make 
street  revolutions  in  the  name  of  the  masses  they 
afterwards  dread  to  consvilt, — it  is  these  who  are 
the  real  dangers  to  a  State,  the  real  suppoi'ters  of 
whatever  is  false,  and  cruel,  and  dishonest.  If 
there  is  one  lesson  to  be  dei'ived  from  history,  it  is 
that  nations  may  be  trusted  with  their  own  interests. 
Yet  it  is  a  lesson  which  the  privileged  and  the  timid 
seem  never  capable  of  learning. 

In  their  rejoinder  to  Stuyvesant's  reply,  the 
petitionei's  said  that  they  designed  nothing  but  the 
good  of  the  country  and  the  maintenance  of  freedom. 
Nature,  they  urged,  permits  all  men  to  constitiite 
society,  and  assemble  for  the  pi-otection  of  liberty 
and  property — a .  democratic  doctrine,  anticipating 
those  declarations  of  the  Eights  of  Man  which  dis- 
tingiiished  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
This  was  pei^haps  taking  rather  higher  ground  than 
was  prudent.  Stuyvesant  was  probably  alarmed, 
feai-ing  some  incureion  of  that  Deluge  which  it  is 
the  self-appointed  task  of  men  such  as  he  to  fend 
off  with  little  molehills  of  sand.  He  pronounced 
the  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  and  commanded  its 
members  to  dispei'se  on  pain  of  severe  punishment. 
In  his  farewell  message  he  haughtily  observed  that 
he  derived  his  aiithority  from  God  and  the  West 
India  Company — a  conjunction  which  might  savour 
of  irreverence,  if  it  were  possible  to  suspect  so  gi'ave 
a  Calvinist  of  any  such  feeling.  This  time  he  had 
the  support  of  his  principals,  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors. They  wrote  to  him  that  they  approved  of 
the  taxes  he  proposed  to  levy.  Tliey  exhorted  him 
to  have  no  regard  to  the  consent  of  the  people ;  to 
let  them  no  longer  indulge  the  idle  dream  that 
taxes  could-  be  imposed  only  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  Here  was  imprudence  on  the  part  of 
the  Company.  The  people  would  not  submit  to  so 
high-handed  a  policy,  expressed  with  so  much 
insolence.  The  taxes  were  refused,  and  thoughts 
were  entertained  of  soliciting  the  more  liberal  rule 
of  England. 

It  so  happened  that  at  this  very  time  a  feeling 
of  animosity  against  the  Government  of  New 
Netherland  was  strongly  excited  in  the  confede- 
rated colonies  of  New  England.  To  the  grievances 
of  fonner  years  was  added  a  suspicion  that  Stuy- 
vesant had  entered  into  a  plot  with  the  Mohawks, 
the  Nyantics,  and  other  Indians,  to  attack  the 
colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven.  We 
have  related  in  a  previous  Chapter  the  discussions 
which  took  place  in  the  Federal  Council  on  this 
subject,  and  have  shown  how  the  desu-e  for  imme- 


diate war,  which  was  shared  by  three  out  of  the 
four  members  of  the  League,  was  resti-ained  by  the 
greater  coolness  and  prudence  of  Massachusetts. 
Though  the  Federation  vras  thus  withheld  from 
going  to  war  in  its  corporate  capacity,  individual 
colonies  still  thirsted  for  revenge.  In  October, 
1653,  the  General  Court  of  New  Haven  determined 
to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  mother  country  in 
chastising  the  New  Netherlanders.  Connecticut 
was  equally  Avell-disposed  to  the  same  plan  of  action; 
and  cii-cumstances  favoured  it.  Cromwell,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  war  with  Holland,  thought  it 
would  not  be  bad  policy  to  strike  a  vigorous  blow 
against  the  Dutch  plantations  in  America,  and  ac- 
cordingly sent  a  small  fleet  across  the  Atlantic, 
to  take  possession  of  New  Netherland.  It  was 
under  the  command  of  Robert  Sedgwick  and  John 
Leverett,  both  of  them  Massachusetts  colonists,  who 
had  recently  been  in  England.  On  the  arrival  of 
these  ships  at  Boston,  in  Jime,  1654,  both  Con- 
necticut and  New  Haven  offered  every  assistance 
in  their  power  for  furthering  the  design,  whether 
with  or  without  the  co-operation  of  Massachusetts ; 
and  considerable  preparations  for  war  were  being 
made  when  news  arrived  that  peace  had  been 
concluded  between  the  two  parent  States.  Stuy- 
vesant was  alaiTned  when  he  heard  of  the  projected 
blow,  and  in  great  haste  sent  off  to  New  Haven  to 
inquire  if  the  statement  Were  true  ;  but  by  that 
time  the  proclamation  of  peace  had  altered  the 
position  of  affairs.  A  few  months  previously, 
however,  Underhill,  who  in  former  years  had 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Dutch,  sailed  up  the 
Connecticut  to  the  Dutch  house  at  Hartford,  and 
posted  a  notice  that,  by  permission  of  the  General 
Court  of  Connecticut,  he  seized  upon  the  j^lace 
as  belonging  to  enemies  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England.  But  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut 
afterwards  repudiated  his  act. 

All  this  while.  New  Netherland  continued  on 
very  good  terms  with  Virginia,  whose  interests  in 
no  respects  clashed  with  her  o^vn.     Even  during 
the  war  between  England  and  Holland,   Virginia 
and    the    Dutch     settlement    on    the    banks    of 
the  Hudson  fpreserved  the  most  perfect  amity  and 
good  will.     With  Maryland,  however,  there  was  a 
cause   of  disagreement.     The  agent  of  Lord   Bal- 
timore claimed  the  southern  bank  of  the  Delaware, 
as  being  included  in  the  Maryland  patent.      To 
this  the  Dutch  replied  that  they  had  purchased  the 
land  from   the  natives,    and   colonised   it,    before 
the  patent  to  the  fii-st  Lord  Baltimore  was  Lssued. 
It  was  not  denied  that  such  was  the  case ;  but  the 
representative   of    the    Maiyland   proprietor   still 
urc^ed  his  claim,  and  hinted  at  maintaining  it  by 
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force.  Interviews  between  the  contending  parties 
took  place  in  1659  and  subsequent  years,  but  no 
agreement  was  arrived  at.  The  West  India  Com 
pany  (wliich  had  not  yet  sold  that  particular  paii; 
of  Delaware  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam)  refused  to 
yield  an  inch  of  teriitory,  and  resolved  to  defend 
its  possessions,  even  to  the  shedding  of  blood.* 
The  colony  of  Maryland  was  unable  to  seize  on  the 
coveted  territory,  and  the  two  disputants  continued 
to  watch  one  another  with  a  wary  eye. 


equivalent  to  saying  that  New  Netherland  had,  of 
right,  no  separate  existence  at  all — a  conclusion  to 
which  that  plantation  could  not  be  expected  to 
accede.  The  time  was  a  very  harassing  one  for 
the  Dutch.  The  settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  Esopus 
were  attacked  by  savages,  and  murdered  or  carried 
into  captivity.  A  state  of  war  ensued,  and  was 
stopped  only  by  the  approach  of  winter.  Intei-- 
nally,  the  colony  was  in  a  rotten  and  dangerous 
condition.     It   swarmed    with  poor — so  much   so, 


VIEW   IN   DELAWARE. 


After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  prospect^^ 
of  New  Netherland  became  very  unpromising. 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  urged  their  claims 
to  certain  portions  of  the  Dutch  territory,  and  the 
latter  of  those  two  English  colonies  even  pi'oceeded 
to  take  actual  possession  of  lands  towards  the 
Hudson. 

Stuyvesant  complained  to  the  Council  of  the 
United  Colonies  more  than  once  in  the  year  1663, 
but  without  obtaining  redress.  He  was  told  that 
the  original  grant  from  the  States-General  bestowed 
no  more  than  commercial  privileges,  and  that  Con- 
necticut by  its  charter  extended  to  the  Pacific.  This, 
as  the  agents  of  Connecticut  frankly  avowed,  Avas 
*  Albany  Eocorde. 
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according  to  the  Albany  Records,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  provide  for  their  relief.     Education  languished, 
and  almost  died  out.     The  settlers,  knowing  they 
vv^ere  little  better  than  the  property  of  a  corpoi-a- 
tion,  hung  back  from  going  to  the  relief  of  villages 
that  were  threatened  by  the  Indians,  and  demanded 
pi'otection  of  the  paid  soldiers  which  the  Company 
maintained.     Such  was   the  inevitable  effect  of  a 
political  condition  which  denied  to  men  their  natural 
rights,  and  made  them  the  instruments  by  which 
other  men,  thousands  of  miles  away,  were  enabled 
to  get  rich.     Stuyvesant  at  length  felt  compelled, 
notwithstanding  his  horror  of  popular  legislation, 
to  summon  an  assembly.      It  met  in  1663;    an- 
other  and  larger  diet  followed  in   1664;  but  tho 
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deliberations  of  the  Governor  and  delegates  resulted 
in  no  harmony  of  feeling  or  unity  of  aim.  There  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  colony  would  soon 
be  invaded  by  England;  yet  nothing  was  agreed 
on  as  to  the  method  of  defence.  The  people  still 
looked  to  their  proprietors  and  to  the  home  Govern- 
ment for  protection  against  both  internal  and 
external  enemies.  On  the  other  hand,  Stuyvesant 
expected  the  people  to  help  themselves.  Matters 
grew  worse  every  day.  Portions  of  the  colony 
were  in  open  revolt,  or  in  a  mood  of  sullen  dis- 
content. The  Connecticut  men  continued  their 
advance,  and  purchased  lands  of  the  Indians  with- 
out paying  the  least  heed  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Hollanders.  Danger  from  without  was  met  by 
yet  more  fatal  dangers  from  within.* 

Charles  II.,  forgetting  his  hospitable  treatment 
by  the  Dutch  Hepublic  when  he  was  an  exile, 
seems  to  have  resolved,  shortly  after  his  accession, 
to  attack  the  Low  Countries,  and  wrest  from  them 
whatever  possessions  the}'"  held  in  the  New  World. 
Pretexts  were  easily  found,  and  a  war  ensued  which 
is  one  of  the  least  glorious  in  English  history. 
Hostilities  were  still  going  on  when  the  small  fleet 
containing  the  four  Royal  Commissioners  was  de- 
spatched to  NeAV  England  in  1664.  Three  or  four 
hundred  troops  were  on  board  the  vessels,  and  it 
was  part  of  the  instructions  issued  to  the  Com- 
missioners that  they  were  to  overthrow  the  usurped 
authority  of  the  Dutch,  and,  if  they  could  manage 
it,  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  New  England 
colonies  to  that  end.  The  King's  claim  was  founded 
on  the  discoveiy  of  the  mainland  of  North  America 
by  the  Cabots,  which  certainly  preceded  that  of 
any  other  navigators,  and  on  the  fact  of  James  I. 
having,  in  1606,  gi-anted  the  whole  continent  be- 
tween the  34th  and  45th  degrees  of  latitude  to  the 
London  and  Plymouth  Companies.  This  grant 
was  prior,  by  about  three  years,  to  Hudson's  dis- 
covery of  the  river  now  called  after  him,  and  of 
the  adjacent  country.  The  policy  of  the  English 
Government  was  no  doubt  grasping,  but  it  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  wholly  devoid  of  reason  and  justice, 
as  States  at  that  time  judged  such  matters.  Not 
only  had  the  Cabots,  at  the  head  of  an  English 
expedition,  been  the  fii'st  to  reveal  the  northern 
half  of  the  western  continent  to  European  eyes ; 
not  only  had  James,  on  the  faith  of  that  discovery, 
assigned  the  land  to  certain  corporations  ;  but 
particular  discoveries  of  regions  now  claimed  by 
the  Dutch — such  as  Gosnold's  about  Cape  Cod — 
had  been  made  from  time  to  time.  If  a  general 
discovery  of  lands  on  the  Hudson  gave  the  Dutch 


a   pretext   for   excluding    the    Swedes    and    New 
Englanders   from    special    localities,    although    un- 
occupied by  any  white  people,  the  genei'al  discovery 
of   North  America  by   English   seamen   gave    the 
Government  of   England    a   right   to  exclude  the 
representatives  of  other  Powers.      The   argument 
was  ungenerous  and  impolitic  all  round  ;  but,  as 
against   the    Dutch,    Charles    II.    had    some    case. 
What  made  the  position  of  the    Hollanders  still 
weaker,  if  not  in  strict  international  law,  yet  in  the 
estimation  of  ordinary  Englishmen,  was  the  circum- 
stance that  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  had  been 
made  by  an  Englishman  in  command  of  a  vessel 
partly  manned   by  Englishmen,  though   belonging 
to   a   Dutch  Company.       This,  perhaps,    was    not 
mitch.     The  elder  Cabot  was  a  Venetian  acting  in 
the  service  of  England.     Columbus  was  a  Genoese 
acting  in  the  service  of  Spain.     Such  instances  of 
sea-rovers  giving  their  courage  and  ability  to  what- 
ever nation  would  employ  them,  were  frequent  in 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  were  not  understood  to  invalidate  the  right 
of  any  Power  under  whose  flag  a  discovery  was 
made.      Yet   the   fact  in  question  introduced   an 
apparent   flaw   into   the    claim   of   Holland.       As 
regards    the    Connecticut   River,    there   was   some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  Dutch  or  the  English  had 
the  better  title  to  its  possession.     It  is  probable, 
though  not  certain,  that  the  former  were  the  first 
to  explore  that  stream ;  but,  according  to  one  of 
the  early  settlers,  Morton,  they  told  the  Plymouth 
i:)eople  that  they  would  find  it  a  good  place  for 
planting   and   trade,   and    thus  parted  with   their 
exclusive  right.      In    consequence  of  these  repre- 
sentations,  confirmed   by  the  reports    of  Indians, 
some  adventurous  spirits  from  the  Pilgrim  colony 
undertook    the    plantation  in  1633.       The  Dutch, 
who  had    already    built  a  fort  a  little    above   the 
present  town  of   Hartfoi*d,   threatened  to  fire    on 
the  emigrants;  but  they  proceeded  in  spite  of  these 
threats,  erected   a  trading-house  at  Windsor,  pur- 
chased lands  of  the  Indians,  and  established  settle- 
ments.t     The  contention  of  the  Dutch  that  they 
alone  were  entitled  to  Connecticut  was  therefore 
doubtful,  to  say  the  least. 

However  these  matters  may  have  been,  Charles 
II.  determined  to  make  himself  master  of  New 
Netherland.  He  had  granted  to  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  whole  tenitory  from  the  Connec- 
ticut to  the  Delaware,  though  this  was  a  violation 
of  the  alleged  rights  both  of  the  Dutch  and  English 
settlers.  As  soon  as  the  Royal  Commissioners  had 
arrived  at  Boston,  they  informed  the  authox-ities 


•  Baneroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II,,  chap,  15. 
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there  of  his  Majesty's  design  to  attack  the  Dutch, 
and  solicited  assistance  from  Massachusetts.  The 
General  Court  accordingly  made  an  order  for  calling 
out  two  hundred  volunteers,  with  proper  organisa- 
tion and  supply,  much  to  the  surprise  and  chagiin 
of  the  Hollanders,  who  expected  that  the  request 
would  be  refused.  A  curious  proof  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  to  the  Directoi"s  and 
Council  of  New  Netherland,  April  21st,  1664. 
"  His  Royal  Majesty  of  Great  Britain,"  they  wrote, 
"  being  inclined  to  reduce  all  his  kingdoms  under 
one  form  of  government  in  Church  and  State,  hath 
taken  care  that  Commissioners  are  ready  in  England 
to  repair  to  New  England  to  install  Bishops  there, 
the  same  as  in  Old  England.  We  believe  that  the 
English  of  the  North  [i.e.,  to  the  north  of  New 
Amsterdam],  who  mostly  left  England  for  the  afore- 
said causes,  will  not  give  us  henceforth  so  much 
trouble,  and  will  prefer  to  live  under  us  with 
freedom  of  conscience,  rather  than  risk  that  in  order 
to  be  rid  of  our  authority,  and  then  again  to  fall 
\inder  a  government  from  which  they  formerly 
fled."*  Events  showed  that  the  Directors  were 
quite  mistaken  in  their  forecast.  The  people  of 
Massachusetts,  much  as  they  suspected  the  Govern- 
ment of  Charles  II.,  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  would  be  better  ofi"  under  the  arbitrary  rule 
of  colonial  Dutch.  Moreover,  they  did  not  forget 
that  they  were  Englishmen.  Pride  of  race  had  prob- 
ably its  share  in  the  determination  of  their  course. 
Stuyvesant,  having  reason  to  anticipate  the  im- 
pending attack,  was  in  some  degree  prepared  for  it. 
New  Amsterdam  was  not  ill  fortified,  and  might 
perhaj)S  have  held  out  against  an  enemy,  if  the 
Governor  could  have  depended  on  the  spirit  of  the 
people.  But  the  colonists  were  alarmed  and  dis- 
affected, and  Stuyvesant,  however  well  inclined  to 
fight,  knew  that  he  had  not  at  his  command  the 
stuft'  of  which  soldiers  are  made.  The  English 
fleet,  having  passed  up  the  Narrows,  moored  off 
the  battery  in  August,  1664,  while  a  camp  of  New 
England  volunteers  was  formed  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  Long  Island.  The  four  Commissioners 
were  on  board  the  fleet,  together  with  John  Win- 

*  O'Callaghan's  Documents  relative  to  the  Colonial  History 
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throp  the  Younger,  and  two  ofiicers  from  Massa- 
chusetts. A  joint  committee,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  the  city,  demanded  of  Nichols,  the 
j)rincipal  Commissioner,  the  cause  of  his  presence. 
He  replied  by  sending  Colonel  Cartwright  and  a 
party  of  soldiers  with  a  summons  to  surrender,  in 
immediate  acknowledgment  of  English  sovereignty ; 
on  which  condition  the  security  of  the  inhabitants, 
in  life,  liberty,  and  property,  would  be  guaranteed. 
Winthrop  advised  his  pergonal  friends,  of  whom  he 
had  many  in  the  town,  to  accept  these  terms. 
Stuyvesant — a  man  who  had  already  lost  a  leg  in 
the  wai-s  of  his  country — answered  that  such  an  act 
would  be  reproved  in  Holland.  For  himself,  he 
declared  his  willingness  to  die  rather  than  yield ; 
bvit  the  people  were  of  a  different  mind.  The 
burgomastere  required  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  by 
Colonel  Nichols,  and,  not  being  able  to  obtain  it, 
called  the  principal  inhabitants  to  the  town  hall, 
where  a  resolution  was  carried,  to  the  effect  that 
the  commimity  ought  to  know  all  that  concerned  its 
welfare.  The  letter  was  again  demanded,  and 
Stuyvesant  passionately  tore  it  into  pieces.  The 
burgomasters  then  drew  up  a  protest  against  their 
Governor,  and  the  general  disaffection  grew  more 
serious  every  hour.  The  citizens  refused  to  be  en- 
rolled as  volunteers  in  defence  of  the  place ;  in 
the  small  body  of  regular  troops,  amounting  to  no 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty,  symptoms  of  mutiny 
became  apparent.  After  negotiations  with  the 
English  Commissioners  on  board  their  vessel,  a 
capitulation  was  agreed  to  on  the  29th  of  August, 
and  unanimously  accepted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
people,  though  it  was  not  ratified  by  Stuyvesant 
until  the  surrender  had  virtually  been  made.  The 
customs,  religion,  and  municipal  institutions  of  the 
Dutch  were  left  intact,  and  the  people  were  so  well 
satisfied  that  only  a  small  proportion  returned  to 
Holland.  A  few  days  later.  Fort  Orange  surren- 
dered, and  was  renamed  Albany  from  the  Scotch 
title  of  the  Duke  of  York.t  This  was  followed, 
eai'ly  in  October,  by  the  capitulation  of  the  Dutch 
and  Swedes  on  the  Delawai-e ;  and  the  English  flag 
now  floated  over  the  whole  Atlantic  coast,  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  Maine  to  the  southern  limits 
of  Virginia. 

t  Albany  is  an  old  traditionary  or  poetical  name  of  Scotland. 
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New  Amsterdam  became  New  York  the  moment 
the  English  flag  floated  over  its  public  buildings. 
The  population  of  the  place  at  this  period  has  been 
estimated  at  fifteen  hundred,*  and  the  town  itself 
was  not  without  some  slight  pretensions  to  dignity 
of  appearance.  It  was  built,  not  of  timber  or  lath- 
and-plaster,  like  the  majority  of  new  colonial 
settlements,  but  of  brick  and  stone,  roofed  with 
red  and  black  tUes.t  The  Dutch  sense  of  substantial 
domestic  comfort  had  shown  itself  thus  early,  and 
old  Amsterdam  might  not  have  been  ashamed  to 
confess  kinship  with  its  humble  namesake  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson.  Colonel  Nichols,  as  soon  as 
he  had  taken  military  possession  of  the  town,  was 
pi'oclaimed  Depiity-Governor :  it  was  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  in  this  capacity  that  kept  him 
so  much  away  from  Boston  and  the  other  New 
England  towns  when  his  fellow-Commissioners  were 
afterwards  endeavouring  to  fulfil  the  commands 
of  the  King.  In  1667,  at  the  peace  of  Breda, 
New  York  was  confirmed  to  the  English,  who,  in 
exchange,  ceded  Surinam  to  the  Dutch.  The  country 
now  forming  the  State  of  New  Jersey  was  called 
Albania,  and  Long  Island  was  redesignated  York- 
shire. Connecticut  hoped  to  receive  some  benefit 
from  the  conquest,  and  sent  Winthrop  and  four 
others  to  New  York  to  argue  the  question  of  boun- 
daries with  the  representatives  of  his  Majesty. 
The  decision  of  the  latter  was,  that  the  southern 
boundary  of  Connecticut  was  the  sea,  and  that 
Long  Island  (which  Connecticut  would  fain  have 
possessed)  was  to  be  under  the  Government  of 
the  Duke  of  York.  The  western  boundary  was 
to  be  defined  by  a  creek  or  river  called  Momo- 
ronook.  (reputed,  according  to  the  Commissioners, 
to  be  about  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  West 
Chester),  and  by  a  line  drawn  from  its  east  point 
or  side  in  a  north-north-westerly  direction  towards 
the  limits  of  Massachusetts.     It  was  this  decision 


*  Brodhead's  History  of  New  York. 
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which  made  it  manifest  to  the  General  Court  of 
New  Haven  that  the  incorporation  of  that  colony 
with  Connecticut  had  the  support  of  the  Royal 
agents,  and  could  no  longer  be  resisted. 

The   transfer   of    New    Netherland   to    English 
dominion  proved  very  generally  satisfactory  to  the 
inhabitants.     They  acquired  in  this  way  a  gi'eater 
amount  of  liberty  than  they  had  possessed  under  Dutch 
rule,  and  their  sense  of  nationality  was  not  violently 
outraged.     The  towns  were  allowed  to  choose  their 
own  magistrates,  and  Manhattan  was  permitted  to 
elect  deputies  for  the  discussion  of  public  afiairs. 
The  Navigation  Act  was  not  to  come  into  operation 
for  six  months,  and  during  that  period  direct  inter- 
course with  Holland  remained  open.     That  portion 
of  New  Netherland  which  lay  between  the  Hudson 
and  the  Delaware  was  assigned  by  the  Duke  of 
York  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Su*  George  Carteret, 
proprietors  of  Carolina  ;  and  to  this  new  province, 
which  received  the  name  of  New  Jersey,  very  con- 
siderable  liberties    were  granted.       An  assembly, 
composed  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  of  an 
equal  number  of  popular  delegates,  was  summoned, 
and  security  of  person  and  property  was  guaranteed 
by  laws  thus  made.     There  was  to  be  no  taxation 
except  by  the  assembly  :    and  civil  and  religious 
freedom  received  every  guarantee  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  body  of  proprietora  to  give.     It   was, 
indeed,  provided  that  the  proprietors  should  have  a 
veto  on  provincial  enactments,  and  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  judicial  officers  and  executive  authorities; 
but   the  substantial   rights    of  the   colonists  were 
secui'ed  by  express  stipulations.     The  Indians  were 
to  receive  satisfaction  for  their  lands,   and   these 
were  to  be  leased  to  the  settlers  at  a  moderate  quit- 
rent,  which  was  not  to  be  collected  until  the  expira- 
tion of  six  years  after  the  conquest.    Unfortxmately, 
however,  the  introduction  of  slavery  was  permitted, 
and  even  encouraged. 

The  population  of  New  Jersey  in  1664  was  very 
small.  A  few  Swedes  were  there,  and  a  few  Dutch. 
The  land  had  been  sighted  by  Verazzano  as  early  as 
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1524,  and  Hudson  had  landed  some  of  his  men  on 
its  shores  when  exploring  the  great  river  in  1609. 
But  several  successive  attempts  at  colonising  had 
either  failed,  or  but  partially  succeeded.  In  1663, 
some  of  the  New  England  Puritans,  who  had  been 
Jiving  on  Long  Island,  solicited  of  the  Dutch  per- 
mission to  establish  an  independent  colony,  with 
powers  of  self-government,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Raritan  and  the  Minnisink.  After  the  transfer  of 
the  tei'i'itory  to  an  English  company,  these  Puritans 
were  permitted  to  settle  on  Newark  Bay,  although, 
as  the  lands  had  been  previously  disposed  of  to  a 
Dutchman,  the  later  grant  was  open  to  question, 
and  became  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  A  few 
Quaker  families  found  their  way  to  the  province  in 
1664.  Other  patents  were  issued  with  an  almost 
prodigal  liberality,  and  by  1665  the  coast  of  New 
Jei'sey  was  dotted  over  with  small  plantations  and 
little  villages,  the  scattered  outworks  of  civilisation. 
Philip  Carteret  was  appointed  Governor,  and  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  the  colonists.  Four  houses 
wei-e  erected  into  the  dignity  of  a  town,  which  became 
the  capital  of  the  province ;  and  this  so-called  town 
was  entitled  Elizabethtown,  in  honour  of  Lady 
Carteret.  A  number  of  Puritans  from  New  Haven 
established  themselves  in  the  colony,  and  succeeded 
in  giving  a  decidedly  Puritan  colour  to  its  institu- 
tions. New  Jersey  in  a  few  years  began  to  acquire 
importance  ;  but  in  1670  an  unlucky  dispute  broke 
out.  The  quit-rent  which  was  due  to  the 
proprietoi-s  at  that  date  was  disputed  by  many  of 
the  colonists.  They  had  paid  the  Indians  for  their 
land,  and  did  not  see  why  they  should  give  any- 
thing further  to  a  body  of  proprietors  from  Avhom 
they  did  not  appear  to  receive  the  least  equivalent. 
Both  Nichols  and  Carteret  had  authorised  the 
purchases  from  the  natives,  and  therefore  could  not 
now  plead  ignorance  of  the  arrangement.  Never- 
theless, the  rents  were  demanded,  and  as  persist- 
ently refused.  Great  discontent  was  excited  in 
the  colonists,  and  in  May,  1672,  they  sent  depiities 
to  a  constitxient  assembly,  which  deposed  Philip 
Carteret,  and  transferi'ed  his  office  to  James  Car- 
teret, a  natural  son  of  Sir  George,  the  co-proprietor 
of  New  Jersey.  Philip  retiirned  to  England  for 
fresh  instructions,  leaving  a  deputy  in  the  nominal 
occupation  of  his  place. 

He  resumed  his  government  in  1675,  and  from 
that  time  followed  a  very  liberal  course.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  quit-rents  was  postponed  ;  libei-ty  of 
conscience  was  granted,  together  with  representative 
institutions.  Trade  with  England,  being  unen- 
cumbered with  customs,  sprang  Tip  into  active  life ; 
and  the  commerce  of  New  York  suifered  so  much 
in  consequence,  that  the  latter  settlement  required 


the  ships  of  its  neighbour  to  j^ay  tribute.  The 
Governor  of  New  York  even  entered  New  Jersey, 
and  endeavoured  to  override  its  Assembly  by  the 
King's  patent  to  his  brother.  The  members,  how- 
ever, replied  that  they  were  the  representatives  of 
the  freeholders  of  the  province,  and  that  they  found 
the  guarantee  of  their  liberties,  not  in  his  Majesty's 
patent,  but  in  Magna  Charta.  The  connection  of 
New  Jersey  with  William  Penn,  after  the  sale  of 
the  province  by  the  trustees  of  Sir  George  Carteret, 
we  shall  have  to  describe  at  large  in  a  future 
chapter.  But  it  should  here  be  added  that  this 
part  of  America  received  an  accession  to  its  popula- 
tion, in  1685,  by  the  arrival  of  a  number  of  Scotch 
emigi-ants,  who  had  left  their  own  country  after  the 
cruel  persecution  by  which  Charles  II.  endeavoured 
to  supplant  Presbyterianism  by  Episcopacy.  In 
1688,  New  Jei-sey,  having  been  menaced  by  King 
James  with  a  diminution  of  its  liberties,  in  con- 
sequence of  infringements  of  the  Navigation  Laws, 
surrendered  its  independent  existence,  and  was 
annexed  to  New  York. 

The    remainder    of  the  colony  of   New  Nether- 
land,  after  the  severance  of  New  Jersey,  continued 
under   the   direction   of  Nichols,  who   was   much 
annoyed  at  the  dismemberment.      Nichols,  though 
an  honourable  man,  was  inclined  to  despotic  ideas 
in  government,  and  New  York  did  not  share  all 
the  liberties  of  its  neighbour  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Hudson.       The  Deputy-Governor  had  enough 
to  do  to  keep  things  quiet,  and  resist  rival  claims. 
Lord    Baltimore  continued  to 'assert   his   right  to 
Delaware ;  but  Nichols  denied  it  as  strenuously  as 
the  Dutch  had  done  before  hira.     The  Marylanders 
at  one  time  endeavoured  to  settle  the  matter  by 
force,   and  made  an  armed  attack  on  Lewistown, 
situated  on  Delaware  Bay,     But  the  country  was 
immediately  reclaimed,  as  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  the  Marylanders  did  not  renew  their 
attempt.      The  rule  of  Nichols  was  firm,  but  not 
very  liberal.     The  city  of  New  York  and  the  to^vni 
of  Albany  were    left   in    the    enjoyment   of  their 
municipal   franchises;  but  the  province   itself  re- 
ceived no  political  constitution.     It  was  governed 
by  Nichols,   assisted  by  a  coixncil  devoted  to  his 
views.     The  judges  were  appointed  by  himself,  and 
removable    at    his    pleasure.      The  laws,  tlierefore, 
and  the  application  of  those  laws,  Avere  mainly  m 
the  hands  of  the  Deputy-Governor,  who  ruled  his 
little  subject  population  according  to  what  seemed 
good  in  his  own  eyes.      In  the  year  1 665,  an  elective 
assembly  was  held  at  Hempstead,  in  Long  Island, 
for  the  settlement  of  some  trifling  local  questions ; 
but  this  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  under  the 
supervision  of  Colonel  Nichols.     It  is  thought  that 
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oa  the  same  occasion  the  I'ate  of  pviblic  charges  was 
determined  ;  it  is  certain  that  the  deputies,  before 
separating,  agreed  to  a  ver-y  loyal  address  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  for  which  they  were  afterwards 
ridiculed  by  their  constituents,  among  whom  were 
many  holding  republican  views.  Nichols  became 
unpopular,  and  added  to  his  ill-repute  among  the 
multitude  by  requiring  fresh  title-deeds  from  those 
who  held  their  lands  under  Dutch  patents,  and 
levyi":jg  heavy  fees  for  their  renewal.  He  Avas  svic- 
ceeded,  in  1667,  by  another  Deputy-Governor-,  who 
was  even  more  absolute.  This  ofl&cial  laid  it  down 
as  a  princijDle  in  politics  that  the  best  method  for 
keeping  people  in  oi'der  is  to  act  with  severity,  and  to 
impose  such  taxes  as  shovild  leave  them  no  liberty  for 
thinking,  except  as  to  how  they  should  discharge 
their  debt  to  the  State.  The  fate  of  Charles  I.  had 
evidently  been  wasted  on  the  new  Deputy-Governor, 
who  could  not  think  of  the  people  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  vile  body  upon  which  to  make  curious 
experiments.  He  very  nearly  drove  the  Swedes 
and  Finns  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Delaware 
into  rebellion ;  but,  his  power  being  greater  than 
theirs,  he  managed  to  carry  out  his  experiments,  and 
get  in  his  taxes. 

This  condition  was  not  likely  to  last.  It  was 
openly  challenged  in  1670.  The  towns  began  to 
cbject  to  so  arbitrary  a  rule,  and  the  villages,  taking 
courage  from  their  example,  demanded  legislation 
by  annual  assemblies.  Lovelace,  the  Deputy- 
Governor,  would  not  listen  to  these  complaints  and 
requisitions,  but  at  once  resorted  to  his  favourite 
panacea  of  imposing  taxes.  He  issued  an  order 
for  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  be  expended* in 
defence  of  the  possession  against  the  attacks  of  ex- 
tei-nal  enemies.  The  purpose  was  a  legitimate  one, 
but  the  people  were  not  inclined  to  fulfil  it  without 
some  guarantee  that  their  rights  would  be  respected 
in  the  future.  Three  of  the  towns  in  Long  Island 
expressed  their  willingness  to  contribute,  if  they 
were  at  the  same  time  granted  the  privileges  of 
New  England.  Other  municipalities  in  the  same 
island  refused  to  pay  anything,  and  denounced  the 
decree  of  the  Deputy-Governor  as  an  outrage  on 
the  liberties  of  Englishmen,  and  a  violation  of 
English  law.  Wlien  the  votes  of  these  towns  were 
presented  to  Lovelace  and  his  Council,  they  were 
received  with  the  utmost  indignation.  It  was  de- 
clared that  they  were  scandalous,  illegal,  and  sedi- 
tious, and  an  order  was  made  that  they  should  bo 
publicly  burnt  before  the  town  hall.  Lovelace 
had  already  discovered  that  people  are  not  neces- 
sarily restrained  from  murmuring  because  they  have 
received  sufficient  cause  to  murmur. 

Whether  from  want  of  funds  or  from  maladmin- 


istration, the  defences  of  New  York  were  left 
unrepaii'ed,  and  the  city  was  in  a  very  exposed 
condition  when,  in  1672,  war  again  broke  out 
between  England  and  the  Dutch  Republic.  Charles 
II.  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  King  of 
France,  and  the  destruction  of  Holland  was  one  of 
the  designs  Avhich  both  hoped  to  accomplish.  The 
English  monarch,  even  before  the  declai'ation  of 
war,  perfidiously  attacked  a  convoy  of  Dutch  mer- 
chant-ships while  in  the  Channel  returning  from  a 
voyage  to  the  Levant ;  and  when  it  was  openly 
announced  that  a  state  of  hostilities  was  to  be 
considered  as  existing  between  the  two  Powei-s, 
the  reasons  given  were  so  fi'ivolous  as  to  create  a 
feeling  of  shame  in  all  just  men.  The  Dutch  had 
abundant  cause  to  consider  themselves  outraged, 
and  they  seized  on  the  opportunity  for  regaining 
possession  of  their  American  colony.  On  the  30th 
of  July,  1673,  a  small  Dutch  squadron,  commanded 
by  Cornelius  Evertsen  and  Jacob  Binkes,  arrived 
at  Staten  Island,  and  prepai-ed  to  attack  the  out- 
works of  New  York,  when  the  captain  of  a  volun- 
teer company,  who  had  command  of  the  fort, 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  fleet,  and  suggested  terms 
of  surrender.  The  two  Dutchmen  had  already 
made  a  descent  on  Virginia,  without  effecting  any- 
thing ;  but  they  were  now  to  succeed  in  their 
design.  Lovelace  was  absent  at  the  time ;  the 
garrison  of  New  Yoi^k  was  not  strong  enough  to 
resist  with  any  chance  of  success  ;  the  fortifications 
were  weak ;  and  the  people  were  disafiected  towards 
their  rulers,  because  of  the  gi-asping  and  selfish 
tyranny  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  In 
short,  the  same  causes  which  led  to  the  easy 
conquest  of  the  Dutch  settlement  by  the  English, 
now  favoured  its  return  into  Dutch  hands.  The 
I)eople  had  no  heart  to  fight,  for  they  had  little 
which  they  could  call  their  own.  The  material 
defences  had  been  neglected  by  the  very  authorities 
who  had  aiTOgated  so  much  power  to  themselves ; 
and  the  day  of  retribntion  came  with  a  swiftness 
and  strength  which  nothing  coiild  gainsay.  Eight 
hundred  men  were  landed  by  the  Dxitch,  who,  after 
a  short  and  almost  bloodless  struggle,  which  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  feigned  defence,  entered  the 
city.  Fort  Albany  was  speedily  conquered ;  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware  cheerfully  submitted  to  the 
stronger  ;  and  nearly  all  the  territory  formerly 
constituting  New  Netherland  returned  to  itn  former 
allegiance.* 

The  component  parts  of  this  territory  received 
many  privileges  which  reconciled  them  to  the  change 
in  their  condition.     In  England,  the  news  was  of 

**  Bancroft,  Palfrey,  and  other  authorities. 
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course  received  witli  much  annoyance.  The  Council 
for  Ti'ade  and  Foreign  Plantations  proposed  a  plan 
for  the  recovery  of  the  province  or  jirovinces  ;  but 
no  attempt  was  made  to  put  it  in  execution.  In 
the  paper  containing  the  particulars  of  this  plan, 
Lord  Shaftesbury  wrote,  with  reference  to  the  New 
Englanders  : — "  If  the  Dutch  shall  continue  to  be 
their  neighbours,   they  may  enter  into  commerce 


that  this  was  in  a  great  degree  the  result  of  mis- 
management did  not  mitigate  the  gi-avity  of  the 
political  state.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  restored 
monarchy  had  been  marked  by  so  much  that  was 
unfortunate  and  disgraceful  that  England  could  not 
afford  many  more  disasters.  The  loss  of  New 
Netherland,  had  it  not  been  redeemed,  would  have 
endangered  the  English  power  over  the  whole  of 


LONG    ISLAND, 

with  them,  whereby  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  at 
present  divert  a  great  part  of  the  trade  of  England 
into  those  countries,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  such 
a  union  hereafter  between  them  and  Holland  as 
will  be  A'^ery  prejudicial  to  all  your  Majesty's  plan- 
tations, if  not  terrible  to  England  itself."*  The 
return  of  New  Netherland  into  Dutch  hands,  coming 
at  a  period  when  disaffection  was  rife  in  New 
England,  was  certainly  a  serious  fact.  English 
influence  on  the  North  American  continent  was 
threatened  to  an  extent  which  naturally  excited 
the  apprehensions  of  the    King's   Ministers;    and 

*  O'Callaghan's  Documents  relative  to  the  Colonial  History 
of  New  York. 


America;  and  with  the  loss  of  dominion  in  the 
New  World  the  gi-owing  fortunes  of  England 
would  have  suffered  an  eclipse,  from  which  it 
would  have  taken  years  to  recover.     It  was 
thus  a  relief  to  Charles  II.  and  his  advisers  when, 
at  the  peace  of  1674,  a  clause  was  agreed  to,  by 
which  the  parties  to  the  war  were  to  make  restitu- 
tion to  one  another  of  all  conquered  places.      In 
accordance  with  this  stipulation.  New  Netherland 
returned  to  English  dominion,  and  was  again  de- 
signated New  York.     It  had  been  fifteen  months 
in  the  military  occupation  of  the  Dutch ;    but  its 
semi-English  character  was  not  greatly  affected  by 
this  episode.      The  province  was  now  placed  under 
the  direction  of  Major  Edmund  Andros,  a  gentleman 
thirty-seven  years  of  age,  belonging  to  a  Guernsey 
family,  of  English  origin.     In  his  youth  he  had  been 
a  page  in  the  Royal  service,  and  during  the  Common- 
wealth had  fought  in  the  army  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Nassau.     He  was  for  a  time  attached  to  the  house- 
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hold  of  the  Princess  Palatine,  grandmother  of  George 
I,,  and  after  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  exhibited 
his  military  qualities  to  some  effect  in  the  fii'st  Dutch 
war.  In  1672  he  was  made  Major  in  a  regiment  of 
dragoons;  and,  having  married  an  heiress,  he  was, 
at  the  period  of  his  appointment  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Govei-norship  of  New  York  as  deputy  of  the 
King's  brother,  a  man  of  personal  influence,  and 
of  considerable  wealth.  In  subsequent  yeai-s  he 
acted  a  very  important  pai-t  in  American  history, 
and  his  memory  has  hitherto  been  hateful  to  most 
New  Englanders.*  But  in  1674  he  was  an  untried 
man,  and  his  experience  of  the  world,  together 
with  the  fact  of  his  being  placed  by  fortune  above 
the  temptation  of  enriching  himself  by  arbitrary 
or  exceptional  means,  appeared  to  give  him  many 
favourable  qualifications  for  the  fulfilment  of  an 
ofiice  which  i-equired  firmness,  business  faculty, 
temper,  and  some  power  of  jiidging  the  varied 
characteristics  and  humours  of  men. 

While  the  Dutch  were  at  New  York  during 
their  brief  second  occupation,  a  dispute  arose 
between  them  and  the  rulers  of  Connecticut,  which 
to  some  extent  involved  the  other  colonies  also. 
The  towns  at  the  west  end  of  Long  Island,  nearest 
to  New  York,  submitted  to  the  Hollanders  ;  but 
those  at  the  eastern  extremity  refused  to  become 
the  subjects  of  a  foreign  Power,  and  desired  to  be 
reannexed  to  Connecticut,  to  which  they  had  for- 
merly belonged.  Connecticut  soon  found  cause  of 
offence  against  the  Dutch,  of  which  she  was  not 
slow  to  avail  herself  Dutch  cruisei'S  sailed  up  and 
down  the  Sound,  capturing  English  vessels.  This 
was  resented  by  Connecticut,  and  the  General  Court 
authorised  a  levy  of  five  hundred  dragoons,  and 
appointed  ofiicers  for  a  force  which  might  be  drafted 
for  foreign  service.  Allyn,  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
wrote  to  the  Dutch  commander  at  New  York,  re- 
monstrating with  him  on  his  seizure  of  English 
ships,  and  setting  forth  that  the  United  Colonies  of 
New  England  were  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  King 
Charles's  subjects  in  those  parts,  and  hoped  to 
acquit  themselves  of  that  trust,  for  the  preservation 
of  his  Majesty's  colonies  in  New  England.  To  this 
the  Dutch  veiy  reasonably  i-eplied  that  they  had 
been  sent  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  as 
much  injury  as  they  could  to  the  enemies  of  Hol- 
land. Thus  baffled,  Connecticut  convoked  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Federal  Commissioners,  which  took 
place  at  Hartford.     Their  deliberations  resulted  in 

*  A  great  deal  of  the  odium  heretofore  attached  to  his  cha- 
racter has  been  recently  removed  by  the  ]iublication  of  a  series 
of  "Andres  Tracts,"  in  3  vols.,  by  the  Prince  Society  of 
Boston,  U.S.  The  editor,  Mr.  William  H.  AMiitmore,  has 
shown  conclusively,  in  a,  careful  memoir,  that  he  was  not  so 
black  as  he  had  been  painted. 


an  expression  of  approval  of  the  couree  followed  by 
Connecticut,  and  in  a  recommendation  to  each  of 
the  three  colonies  to  adopt  military  pi-ecautions 
against  any  invasion  of  the  territory  which  might 
be  attempted.  The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
which  met  in  September,  1673,  took  a  very  sceptical 
view  of  the  crisis,  declared  that  they  did  not  see 
sufficient  occasion  for  being  called  away  from 
their  homes  at  so  busy  a  period  of  the  year,  and 
finally  determined  to  do  nothing  further  in  the 
business  than  to  make  provision  for  their  own 
safety.  In  other  words,  they  believed  in  the  danger 
sufficiently  to  prepare  for  their  separate  defence, 
but  not  suff[iciently  to  join  in  any  general  defence 
of  the  Federation.  Connecticut,  disj)leased  with 
this  selfishness,  wrote  to  the  defaulting  colony  on 
the  subject  in  October ;  and  Massachusetts  replied 
in  a  tone  of  great  irritation.  By  December,  the 
General  Court  of  Boston  had  been  brought  to  a 
different  state  of  mind.  They  now  perceived  that 
it  was  necessary  to  take  active  steps  for  encounter- 
ing the  Dutch,  and  accordingly,  in  March,  1674, 
gave  order,?  that  the  fortifications  at  Boston,  Charles- 
town,  Salem,  and  Portsmouth,  should  be  repaired, 
and  that  a  force  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  foot 
soldiers,  and  a  hundred  and  ten  horse,  should  be 
placed  under  the  command  of  Major- Genei^al 
Denison.  They  also  commissioned  two  armed 
vessels,  one  carrying  twelve  guns,  the  other  eight, 
for  the  vindication,  as  they  expressly  stated,  of  the 
honour  and  reputation  of  themselves  and  of  their 
nation,  for  securing  their  peaceable  trade  in  the 
Sound,  and  for  I'epressing  the  insolence  of  the  Dutch. 
These  vessels  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  regular 
cruisers  employed  by  the  Amei'ican  colonists.  The 
Massachusetts  authorities  had  already  directed  the 
importation  of  sixty  pieces  of  artillery  from  Bilbao, 
and  five  hundred  firelocks  from  England. 

Plymouth  refused  to  take  any  part  against  her 
old  friends,  the  Dutch,  although  every  day  must 
have  shown  that  the  danger  was  real  and  serious. 
English  ships  were  seized  wherever  they  could  be 
found,  and  no  distinction  was  made  between  the 
merchant- vessels  of  Old  and  those  of  New  England. 
The  Dutch,  indeed,  were  perfectly  justified,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  nations,  in  refusing  to  recognise 
any  such  difference.  But  they  were  certainly  not 
justified  in  a  breach  of  good  faith  which  a  contem- 
porary writer  imputes  to  them.  It  is  alleged  that 
they  promised  to  exchange  some  English  vessels 
which  they  had  taken  against  an  equal  number  of 
their  own,  but  that,  after  obtaining  the  latter,  they 
refused  to  give  up  the  fonner.  However  this  may 
have  been,  a  state  of'  war  between  the  Dutch  com- 
manders   at  Amsterdam  and  the  English  colonies 
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was  in  full  force  before  the  end  of  October,  1673. 
On  the  21st  of  that  month,  Allyn  addressed 
another  letter  on  behalf  of  the  Connecticut  Govern- 
ment to  the  commander  at  New  Amsterdam,  threat- 
ening that,  if  he  went  too  far  in  provoking  the 
English  colonies,  they  would  attack  him  at  his 
head-quai-ters.  The  messenger  who  took  this  letter 
was  forcibly  detained  by  the  Dutch  for  a  fortnight, 
and  then  sent  back  with  a  reply  from  Anthony 
Colve,the  Governor  of  the  inval  settlement,  addressed 
to  Winthrop.  Colve  affected  to  discredit  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  communication,  which  he  said  was  too 
impertinent  and  absurd  to  have  emanated  from  the 
Governor  and  General  Coui-t :  consequently,  he 
deemed  it  unworthy  of  an  answer.  It  appeared 
from  the  report  of  the  messenger  that  Colve  was 
a  resolute  and  passionate  man,  and  that  he  had 
boasted  that  perhaps  erelong  he  should  be  in  pos- 
session of  Hartford.  The  vapouring,  therefore,  was 
not  confined  to  Connecticut. 

The  Dutch,  possessing  considerable  power,  acted 
\Adth  vigour,  though  with  no  great  success.  On  the 
6  th  of  November,  they  had  an  encounter  in  the 
Sound.  A  ship  was  despatched  from  New  Am- 
sterdam, carrying  three  commissioners  charged  with 
the  duty  of  reclaiming  the  English  towns  at  the 
east  end  of  Long  Island.  It  so  chanced  that  they 
fell  in  with  a  vessel  from  New  London,  in  which 
were  Fitz-John  Winthrop,  son  of  the  Governor, 
and  Mr.  Wyllys,  a  Magistrate  of  Connecticut,  who 
showed  the  Dutch  commander  a  commission  which 
they  were  to  execute,  and  which  directed  them  to  go 
to  the  island  in  question,  and  treat  with  any  Dutch 
forces  they  might  find  there,  so  as  to  divert  them 
from  resorting  to  hostilities  against  the  people,  on 
pain  of  provoking  the  Government  of  Connecticut 
to  a  due  consideration  of  what  they  should  next  do. 
The  Dutch  do  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  awe- 
struck at  the  prospect  of  Connecticut's  considering 
what  its  next  step  should  be.  They  allowed  the 
English  Commissioners  to  land  at  Southold,  near 
the  east  end  of  the  island,  where  they  also  landed 
themselves.  The  people  were  found  under  arms, 
and  they  resolutely  rejected  the  demand  of  the 
Hollanders.  Some  villagers  from  Southampton, 
situated  on  the  southern  shore,  were  also  present, 
and  spoke  in  language  of  the  utmost  boldness. 
Pointing  to  the  flag  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  one  of 
them  said,  "Take  care  that  you  come  not  with 
that  thing  within  range  of  shot  of  our  village." 
Winthrop  then  asked  the  Dutchmen  where  they 
intended  to  go  next,  for  that  he  and  his  associate 
would  go  to  the  same  place  too.  It  was  apparent 
to  the  Hollanders  that  they  could  effect  nothing  by 
visiting  the  other  two  villages,   and  would  cause 


awkward  collisions  by  so  doing ;  accordingly,  they 
returned  to  New  Amsterdam  on  the  following  day. 

Some  months  afterwards — in  February,  1674 — 
a  party  under  the  command  of  Fitz-John  Winthrop 
went  over  to  Southold,  at  the  request  of  the 
English  colonists  in  that  vicinity.  The  official 
designation  of  the  commander  was  "Sergeant-Major 
over  the  military  forces  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  on 
Long  Island ; "  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  his 
presence  was  not  superfluous.  Intelligence  came  to 
him  that  four  Dutch  vessels,  bound  for  Southold, 
were  lying  at  New  York,  waiting  only  for  a  favour- 
able wind  to  carry  them  eastward  along  the  Sound. 
Fitz-John  Winthrop  prepared  for  resistance,  and 
called  for  reinforcements  from  the  neighbouring 
English  settlements.  On  the  vessels  appearing, 
their  commander  summoned  the  colonists  to  submit, 
and  threatened,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal,  to  extei*- 
minate  all  with  fire  and  sword.  As  the  small  force 
on  shore  disdained  to  yi^id,  the  ships  opened  fire  on 
the  town ;  the  town  replied,  and,  after  a  bloodless 
interchange  of  shots,  the  little  squadron  sailed  off". 
The  Dutch  had  met  with  more  resistance  than  was 
probably  expected,  and  they  did  not  renew  the 
attempt. 

The    spirits    of   the   two   commanders    at   New 
Amsterdam   were   much    depressed    at    this    time, 
though  from  what  cause  is  not  apparent.     When 
intelligence  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  arrived  at 
that  settlement  on  the  7th   of   May,   and   it  was 
found   that   the   province  was   to   be  restored   to 
England,  the  rage  of  the  Dutch  populace  knew  no 
bounds.       They   were    distracted    with    grief    and 
passion.       With   the    unreasoning    emotion   of  an 
excited  mob,   they  conceived  that  they  had  been 
betrayed,  and  poux'ed  forth  curaes  and  execrations 
against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  States-General, 
the   Dutch  Admirals,   and  the   Governor,   vowing 
that  they  would  not  surrender  even  at  the  command 
of  the  home   authorities,   but  would   continue   the 
struggle  as  long  as  they  could  stand  on  one  leg,  or 
fight  with  one  hand.     They  assembled  in  tumultuous 
crovv'ds,  crying,    "  We'll  fire  the  town,  pull   down 
the    fortifications,    and    tear   out    the    Governor's 
throat  ! "     So    serious   was    the    disturbance   that 
Colve  found  it  necessary  to  propitiate  the  people 
by  imprisoning   the    bearer  of  the  news — a   stej) 
which  probably  saved  his  life.      He  was  thrown 
into  the  dungeon  of  the  fort,  and  told  to  prepare 
himself  for  death,  for  in  two  days  he  should  die. 
At   the  same   time,  the  Governor  confiscated  the 
goods  and  effects  of  English  colonists  found  withm 
his  jurisdiction,  together  with  all  outstandmg  debts 
due  to  them.     A  fortnight  later,  three  New  England 
vessels  were  brought  in  by  Dutch  cruisers,   and 
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condemned  as  lawful  prize,  notwitlistanding  that 
peace  was  then  known  to  be  concluded.* 

Before  the  end  of  June,  the  Governor  had  re- 
tracted his  sentence  of  confiscation,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  unhappy  bringer  of  the  bad  news 
was  subjected  to  the  death  with  which  he  had  been 
menaced.  The  transfer  of  the  city  and  of  the  whole 
colony  to  the  representatives  of  England  followed 
at  the  beginning  of  November,  1674.  Manning, 
the  captain  who  treacherously  or  weakly  surrendered 
the  fort  to  the  Dutch  in  the  previous  year,  was 
arraigned  for  his  act,  and  publicly  disgraced  :  he 
would  indeed  have  been  shot,  but  for  the  interces- 
sion of  Major  Andros. 

An  interchange  of  letters  between  Andros  and 
John  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  occurred  in  the 
early  days  of  the  new  rule.  The  Duke  of  York 
had  taken  out  a  new  patent  on  the  recovery  of 
his  province ;  and  by  this  instrument  the  original 
boundaries  were  re-established.  Andros  was  thus 
invested  with  command  over  a  country  extending 
fi'om  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  River  to  the  east 
side  of  Delaware  Bay ;  in  other  words,  he  obtained 
a  portion  of  territory  which,  ten  years  before,  had 
been  declared  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  them- 
selves to  be  a  part  of  Connecticut.  This  led  to  a 
correspondence;  and  in  the  summer  of  1675  an 
unexpected  incident  brought  the  matter  to  a  curious 
issue.  Some  Indians  having  created  a  disturbance 
at  the  head  of  Narragansett  Bay,  information  of 
the  fact  was  sent  to  Andros.  Writing  on  the  4th 
of  July,  he  returned  for  answer  that  he  would  that 
evening  set  out  with  a  force  such  as  might  enable 
him  to  act  as  circumstances  should  require,  and  that 
he  would  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Connecticut 
River,  his  Royal  Highness's  bounds  in  that  direc- 
tion, though  this  was  a  long  way  from  the  scene  of 
the  outbreak.  The  Government  of  Connecticut 
was  at  once  roused  to  action  by  so  audacious  an 
attempt  to  effect  a  surprise.  The  Magistrates  lost 
no  time  in  sending  Captain  Bull,  of  Hartford,  to 
occupy  the  fort  at  Saybrook  with  a  hundred  men. 
On  the  General  Court  coming  together,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Magistrates  were  approved,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  protest  against  the  designs  of  Major 
Andros,  and  to  defend  the  people  of  Connecticut 
from  all  such  endeavours.  Andros,  on  his  part, 
followed  out  his  plan  with  promptitude.  On  the 
8th  of  July,  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  with  two  small  vessels,  and  from 
that  spot  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Magistrates  at  Hart- 
ford, informing  them  that  he  had  found  no  occasion 
for  dealmg  Avith  the  Indians  (whom  he  had  not 


come  near),  but  that  he  I'equired  a  direct  and  posi- 
tive answer  to  his  former  demands  with  reference 
to  the  frontier  which  he  claimed  towards  the  east 
— namely,  the  line  of  the  Connecticut.  For  this 
answer,  he  added,  he  would  wait  in  discharge  of 
his  duty ;  and  a  reply  from  the  General  Couit  was 
despatched  to  him  on  the  10th.  Bull  had  reached 
the  fort  of  Saybrook  a  few  hours  before  the  arrival 
of  his  adversaries.  His  instructions  were  to  allow 
Andros's  people  to  land  for  refreshment,  but  only 
on  condition  of  their  coming  unarmed,  and  of  their 
stay  being  short.  He  was  to  avoid  striking  the 
first  blow,  but,  if  assailed,  was  to  do  his  best  to 
repel  the  aggression,  so  as  to  secure  his  Majesty's 
interests  and  the  peace  of  the  colony. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  July  13th,  Andros 
landed  with  a  party  of  men,  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort,  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
officei-s  of  the  garrison.  He  began  by  directing 
that  the  Duke's  patent  should  be  read,  and,  after 
that,  liis  Royal  Highness's  commission.  The  Con- 
necticut ofticers  protested  against  this  in  the  King's 
name,  but,  finding  their  protests  disregarded,  with- 
drew to  a  little  distance  during  the  recital,  .as  a 
matter  with  which,  they  declared,  they  had  nothing 
to  do.  Andros  then  intimated  that  he  should  set 
sail  immediately,  unless  desired  to  stay.  He  was 
answered  that  the  representatives  of  Connecticut 
had  no  orders  to  desire  him  to  stay,  but  must  now 
in  their  tuiii  read  something  to  him.  They  then 
read,  in  the  hearing  of  himself  and  his  officers,  the 
pi'otest  to  which  the  General  Court  had  agreed. 
Andros  characterised  it  as  a  slander,  and  an  ill 
requital  for  his  intended  kindness.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  asked  for  a  copy  of  it,  but  was  refused. 
Nevertheless,  the  parting  of  the  antagonists  was 
peaceable  and  even  courteous,  with  abundant  obser- 
vance of  ceremony  on  both  sides.  The  Deputy- 
Governor  of  New  York  was  escorted  by  the 
Connecticut  soldiers  to  the  water-side,  and,  having 
gone  on  board,  fired  a  complimentary  salute  of  guns, 
which  was  returned  from  the  fort.  The  Connecticut 
Magistrates,  in  reviewing  the  whole  course  of  the 
transactions,  conceived  that  their  oflicers  had  been 
a  little  too  ciyil.  While  expressing  a  general 
approval  of  what  had  been  done,  they  felt  some 
regret  that  Andros  had  not  been  interrupted  in 
doing  the  least  thing  which  might  favour  his  pre- 
tence of  authority  on  that  spot.  They  thought  that, 
without  violence,  the  reading  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
patent  and  of  the  commission  might  have  been 
drowned  by  shouts,  or  sound  of  drum.*  Finally 
they  drew  up  a  narrative  of  recent  events,  and  a 


*  Palfr.-'j's  History  of  New  England,  Vol  III.,  chap.  3. 
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delaration  of  tlieii-  wrongs,  wliich  they  transmitted 
to  the  neighbouring  plantations  and  to  England. 

The  claim  to  jurisdiction  set  up  by  Andros  had 
no  solid  foundation,   and,  by  the  feebleness  of  his 
proceedings,  he  himself  seems  to  have  thought  so. 
Even  the  Duke  of  York  was  far  from  emphatic  on 
the  subject.     On  the  6th  of  April,  1675,  he  wrote 
to  Andros  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  best  to  make 
arrangements  of  this  kind  only  temporary,  though 
his  deputy  was  to  preserve  to  him  the  utmost  limits 
that   his    patent    conferred.     By   this   vague    and 
rather  contradictory  language  it  was  possibly  in- 
tended to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  the  disci-etion 
of  his  representative  ;  and  James  expressed  himself 
satisfied  with  what  had  been  done.     His  secretary 
informed  Andros  by  letter  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1676,  that  his  Royal  Highness  was  willing  things 
should  rest  as  they  were,  but  that  he  was  not  sorry 
the  Deputy-Governor    had    revived  the    claim,   as 
some  good  use  might  be  made  of  it  in  the  futui-e. 
The  Duke  was  inclined  to  govern  his  dependency 
on  easy  terms,  though  -without  the  smallest  conces- 
sion   to  the    more    liberal   tendencies  of  the  age. 
Andros  was   instructed  to  act  ^vith  humanity  and 
gentleness  towards  his   subjects,   and  to  resort  to 
punishments  rather  as  a  means  of  inspiring  terror 
than  for  the  infliction  of  absolute   cruelty.      But 
mere  sentiments  of  general  benevolence  are  of  little 
value    when  unrestrained  power  is  lodged  in    the 
hands  of  one  man.     The  lieutenant  of  the  Duke  of 
York  would  not  permit  any  representative  assembly 
to  meet  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  taxed  the  people 
without  their  having  a  voice  in  the  matter.     After 
a  time,  however,  he  appears  to  have  felt  some  doubt 
as  to  the  right,  or  at  any  rate  the  policy,  of  continu- 
ing in  this   course ;    and,   urged  to  action  by   the 
complaints  of  Long  Island  settlers  (who  cried  out 
that  they  were    being  deprived  of  their    English 
birthright),  and  by  the  open  discontent  of  the  whole 
province,  he  advised  the  Royal  proprietor,  in  the 
course  of  1676,  to  grant  legislative  franchises   to 

the  people.     James  replied,  in  the  following  year : 

"  I  cannot  but  suspect  [that]  assemblies  would  be 
of  dangerous  consequence;  nothing  being  more 
known  than  the  aptness  of  such  bodies  to  assume 
to  themselves  many  privileges  which  prove  destruc- 
tive to,  or  very  often  disturb,  the  peace  of  govern- 
ment when  they  are  allowed.  Neither  do  I  see 
any  use  for  them.  Things  that  need  redress  may 
be  sure  of  finding  it  at  the  quarter-sessions,  or  by 
the  legal  and  ordinary  ways,  or,  lastly,  by  appeals 
to  myself.  However,  I  shall  be  ready  to  consider 
of  any  proposal  you  shall  send." 


Dissatisfied    with    this   answer,  which  was  cer- 
tainly ambiguous,  and  characterised   both   by  the 
despotism    and    the   irresolution    of    the    writer's 
father,  Andros  went  to  England,  and  endeavoured 
personally    to   influence   the   Duke;    but    without 
success.      He  was  ordered  to  continue  the  existing 
duties,  which  at  the  time  of  the  suiTender  had  been 
imposed  for  only  three  years.      According  to  the 
original  understanding,   they  expired  towards  the 
close  of  1677  ;  but  Andros,  on  his  return  to  New 
York  in  1678,  had  no  choice  but  to  levy  the  same 
taxes  in  the  same  way.      The  sum  thus  accruing  to 
the  exchequer  was  but  slight,  and  in  truth  insufii- 
cient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  colony.      It  was 
not  the  amount  at  which  the  people  murmured,  but 
the  fact   of  taxation  without  representation — the 
very  grievance  which,  in  the  following  century,  led 
to  the  war  of  independence.     Sir  Edmund  Andros 
was    unfortunate    in    other    respects.       He   made 
an   attempt   to  interfere  in  the  discipline  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  church ;  and  was  obliged  to  retreat 
before   the   opposition   he  had  excited.     He  dealt 
tyrannically   with   those   Avho    demanded    popular 
rights,  casting  into  prison  the  leaders  of  a  convention 
which  met  in  1681 ;  and  was  compelled  to  alter  his 
course  by  the  pi-essure  of  public  opinion  and  the 
decision  of  a  gi*and  jury.     In  1683,  on  the  advice  of 
William  Penn,   the    Duke  of  Yoi'k    consented  to 
grant  reforms.     He  sent  over  a  new  Governor  in 
the  person  of  Colonel  Thomas  Dongan,  a   Papist, 
who  was  instructed  to  convoke  a  free  legislature. 
The    first  assembly  met  on   the   17th  of  October, 
1683,  and  established  a  Chai*ter  of  Liberties,  which 
provided  that  supreme  legislative  power  should  for 
ever  reside  in  the  Governor,  Council,  and  people, 
met  in  general  assembly ;  that  every  freeholder  and 
freeman   should   vote    for   representation   without 
restraint ;    that    no  freeman    should  suffer  but  by 
judgment  of  his  peers ;   that  all  trials  should  be 
by  n.  jury  of  twelve  men ;  that  no  tax  should  be 
assessed,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  but  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  assembly;  that  no  seaman   or  soldier 
should  be  quartered  on  the  inhabitants  against  their 
will ;   that  no  martial  law  should  exist ;  and  that 
no  person  professing  faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ 
should  at  any  time  be  in  any  way  disquieted  or 
questioned  for  any  difference  of  opinion  in  religion. 
This  constitution  was  more  liberal  than  some  others 
in  America ;  and  James  was  alarmed  at  what  he 
had  himself  created.     He  abolished  the  Charter  of 
Liberties  directly  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  New 
York  passed  once  more  under  the  rule  of  arbitrary 
decrees. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Exploration  of  Unknown  Regions  an  important  Part  of  the  Early  History  of  America — Course  of  the  Potomac — Henry  Fleet, 
English  Navigator  of  the  Early  Years  of  the  Seventeenth  Century — His  Examination  of  the  Potomac  — The  Mohawks,  and 
their  reputed  Habits  of  Cannibalism — Second  Visit  of  Fleet  to  the  Potomac — Trading  with  the  Indians  for  Beaver-skins 
— The  Nacostines,  or  Anacostians — Indian  Towns  on  the  Potomac — The  Falls  of  that  River — Fleet  and  the  Natives — 
Departure  of  an  English  Seaman  with  Cannibals — Appearance  of  a  Strange  Pinnace — Fleet's  Apprehensions,  and  the 
Cause  of  them — AiTest  of  Fleet  by  Order  of  the  Council  of  Virginia — His  Courteous  Reception  by  Governor  Harvey 
— Conclusion  of  the  Explorer's  Journal — Questionable  Conduct  of  Fleet  towards  his  Employers — General  Character  of 
early  American  Explorers — The  Potomac  in  the  Seventeenth  and  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Explorations  of  unknown  regions,  of  rivers  run-      seventy  miles,  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
ning   up  into  the   heart  of  mysterious   lands,    of     two  States  just  mentioned  ;  while  the  south  branch, 


FALLS   OF   THE   POTOMAC. 


winding  creeks  and  spreading  bays,  form  a  very 
important  part  of  the  early  history  of  America.  At 
this  period  of  our  narrative,  we  may  turn  aside  for 
a  space  to  relate  the  adventures  and  discoveries  of  a 
little-known  navigator  to  whom  is  mainly  due  the 
laying  open  of  the  Potomac  River,  and  of  the 
countries  bordering  upon  it.  The  Potomac  is  a 
stream  of  considerable  length  and  breadth,  belong- 
ing equally  to  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  rises  in 
two  branches  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Of 
these  branches,  the  northern  flows  from  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Backbone  Range,  and  runs  for  the 
most  pa.rt  in  a  noi-th-eastern  direction  for  about 

23 


rising  in  the  centre  of  Virginia,  runs  north-east  for 
above  a  hundred  miles,  in  a  valley  formed  by  the 
Alleghany  and  Kittatinny  ranges  of  mountains, 
before  it  unites  with  the  other  division.  The  river 
then  flows  in  an  eastern  direction  with  a  rapid 
cui-rent  through  a  moimtainous  countiy,  until  it 
turns  towards  the  south-east.  At  this  part  of  its 
course  it  is  joined  from  the  south  by  the  Shenan- 
doah, the  largest  of  its  affluents,  which  rises  in 
Virginia,  and  runs  for  about  a  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  through  a  valley  of  the  Kittatmny 
and  Blue  ridges.  In  this  way  acquiring  greater 
volume    and    force,    the  augmented   river   breaks 
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through  the  Blue  Mountains  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
streams  across  a  level  country  in  a  south-east  direc- 
tion, passes  Washington,  and  finally  empties  itself 
into  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  Potomac,  which  has  a 
conspicuous  name  in  American  history,  is  diversi- 
fied throughout  its  course  by  many  falls,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  canals  have  been  constructed.  Its 
total  length  exceeds  five  hundi-ed  miles.  At  its 
mouth  it  is  seven  miles  across.  Large  boats  ascend 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  above  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
smaller  ones  still  higher.* 

This  is  the  river  which  Henry  Fleet,  an  English 
seaman  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
helped  to  render  available  to  emigration  and  to 
commerce.  The  narrative  of  his  voyages  in  that 
direction  is  contained  in  a  journal  written  by 
himself,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  Lambeth  Palace,  and  was  never  printed 
until  brought  to  light  in  the  year  1871  by  Mr. 
Edward  D.  NeUl,  Consul  of  the  United  States  at 
Dublin.t  Fleet  was  in  command  of  the  bark 
Wanoick,  in  which  he  set  sail  from  the  Downs  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1631.  He  arrived  at  New  England 
on  the  9th  of  September,  and  ten  days  later  sailed  for 
Virginia,  which  he  reached  on  the  21st  of  October. 
Making  little  stay  on  the  coast  of  that  plantation, 
he  entered  the  Potomac,  and  on  the  26th  of  October 
came  to  an  Indian  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Here  he  found  that  the  savages,  instead  of  preserving 
some  beaver  which  he  had  expected  to  obtain,  had 
burnt  it;  and,  to  relieve  his  disappointment,  felt 
tempted,  according  to  the  adventurous  spirit  of  a 
roving  sailor,  to  run  up  the  river  to  the  heads,  that 
he  might  trade  with  *'  a  strange  populous  nation  " 
(the  Mohawks),  who  were  reputed  to  be  man-eaters. 
This  design,  however,  he  gave  up  after  due  delibera- 
tion, conceiving  that  many  inconveniences  might 
result  from  it.  The  inconvenience  of  being  eaten 
by  cannibals  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  of 
those  dissuasive  considerations  which  altered  the 
resolve  of  Fleet.  He  called  to  mind  that  he  had 
engaged  to  pay  a  quantity  of  Indian  corn  in  New 
England  at  some  early  period,  and  that  he  might 
be  hindered  in  the  discharge  of  that  undertaking. 
He  observed  also  that  winter  was  rapidly  advancing, 
and  feared  that  if  he  proceeded  he  might  be  frozen 
in.  On  these  accounts  he  forbore,  and,  making  all 
convenient  haste,  took  into  his  bark  a  lading  of 
Indian  com,  weighed  anchor  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, and  shaped  his  course  for  New  England. 
The  wind  was  contrary ;  a  fearful  storm  came  on  ; 
and  the  ship  was  driven  back,  and  forced  into  the 

*  English  Cyclopaedia.     Art.  "Maryland." 
t  English  Colonisation  of  America  during  the  Seventeenth 
Century. 


James  Biver.  Symptoms  of  mutiny  among  the 
seamen,  who  for  awhile  refused  to  proceed  until  the 
spring,  alleging  that  the  jiassage  was  not  possible 
in  winter,  delayed  the  further  progress  of  Fleet 
until  the  10th  of  January,  1632,  when  he  set  sail 
from  Point  Comfort.  After  staying  the  rest  of  the 
winter  in  various  parts  of  New  England,  he  departed 
on  the  9  th  of  April  on  the  return  voyage  to  Vir- 
ginia. Fleet  and  his  crew  had  now  with  them  a 
small  pinnace  of  twenty  tons  burden ;  but  it  soon 
parted  in  the  stormy  weather  they  encountered  on 
their  passage. 

On  the  1 6th  of  May  they  shaped  their  course  for 
the  Potomac,  and  next  day  saw  a  sail  making  to- 
wards them.  This  proved  to  be  the  pinnace,  which, 
having  made  a  shorter  passage,  had  been  some  way 
up  the  rivel'.  Fearing  from  what  he  heard  that 
the  Indians  might  be  persuaded  to  dispose  of  all 
their  beaver  before  he  could  get  to  them,  Fleet  came 
to  an  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  I'iver,  where, 
hastening  ashore,  he  sent  two  Indians,  in  company 
with  his  brother  Edward,  to  the  chief  of  the  tribe, 
whom,  in  accordance  with  the  complimentary  habit 
of  his  time.  Fleet  calls  "  the  Emperor,"  and  who 
was  then  at  a  place  three  days'  journey  towards  the 
Falls.  Then  sailing  to  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
Fleet  despatched  two  more  Indians,  with  exiwess 
directions  not  to  miss  an  Indian  town,  but  to  certify 
his  arrival  at  all  places  they  came  to.  Unfortu- 
nately for  Fleet,  it  turned  out  that  those  who  had 
been  before  him  had  cleared  fourteen  towns,  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  of  their  stores  of  beaver  ; 
but,  as  there  were  yet  three  more  towns  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  same  chief,  the  enterprising  navigator 
pushed  on.  Passing  by  several  villages,  he  came  to 
a  place  called  Potomac,  after  the  river.  There  he 
loaded  the  pinnace  with  Indian  corn,  and  sent  her 
away  on  the  1st  of  June,  with  letters  for  England. 
Three  days  later,  he  arrived  off  the  chief  town, 
and  was  met  by  the  sachem,  who  was  paddled 
towards  them  by  a  petty  king  in  a  canoe.  Going 
aboard  the  English  vessel,  he  used  many  compli- 
mentary speeches,  and  greatly  comforted  Fleet  by 
a  liberal  present  of  beaver-skins.  At  a  little  town 
further  on,  called  by  this  explorer  Nacostines,  almost 
eight  hundi'edweight  of  skins  was  obtained.  The 
town  so  designated  was  the  seat  of  the  Anacostians, 
and  stood  on  the  site  of  the  United  States  Federal 
capital,  the  Navy  Yard  of  which  is  on  the  Anacostia, 
or  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac.  Fleet  reports 
that  there  was  but  little  friendship  between  "  the 
Emperor  "  and  the  Nacostines  (Anacostians),  that 
potentate  being  afraid  to  punish  them,  because  they 
were  protected  by  the  Massomacks,  or  "  Cannyda" 
Indians.     In  a  previous  year,  these  Nacostines  had 
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killed  twenty  English,  on  which  occasion  Fleet 
himself  was  taken  prisoner.  This  was  during  the 
time  that  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  was  Governor  of 
Virginia ;  and,  as  Fleet  was  detained  by  the  savages 
five  years,  he  had  good  reason  for  recollecting  both 
the  circumstance  and  the  date. 

"The  13th  of  June,"  continues  Fleet  in  his 
Journal,  "  I  had  some  conference  with  an  inter- 
preter of  Massomack  and  of  divers  other  Indians 
that  had  been  lately  with  them,  whose  relation  Avas 
very  strange  in  regard  of  the  abundance  of  people 
there,  compared  to  all  the  other  poor  number  of 
natives  which  are  in  Patomack  and  places  adjacent, 
where  are  not  above  five  thousand  persons,  and  also 
of  the  infinite  store  of  beaver  they  use  in  coats. 
Divers  were  the  imaginations  that  I  did  con- 
ceive about  this  discovery,  understanding  that  the 
river  was  not  for  shipping,  where  the  people  were, 
nor  yet  for  boats  to  pass,  but  for  canoes  only.  I 
found  all  my  neighbour  Indians  to  be  against  my 
design,  the  Pascattowies  having  had  a  great 
slaughter  formerly  by  them  to  the  number  of  one 
thousand  persons  in  my  time.  They  coming  in 
their  birchen  canoes  did  seek  to  withdraw  me  from 
liaving  any  commerce  with  the  other  Indians,  and 
the  Nacostines  were  earnest  in  the  matter,  because 
they  knew  that  our  trade  might  hinder  their  benefit. 
Yet  I  endeavoured  to  prosecute  my  trade  with  them 
nevertheless,  and  therefore  made  choice  of  two 
trusty  Indians  to  be  sent  along  with  my  brother, 
who  could  travel  well." 

The  Indians  of  that  vicinity,  who  were  very 
numerous,  Fleet  found  to  be  governed  by  four 
kings,  whose  four  several  towns  were  reported  to 
contain  more  than  thirty  thousand  inhabitants, 
though  this  was  probably  an  exaggeration.  It  was 
also  said  that  the  towns  were  palisadoed  with  great 
trees,  and  had  scafiblds  on  the  walls.  To  the  four 
kings  Fleet  sent  presents  of  beads,  bells,  hatchets, 
knives,  and  coats,  to  the  valvie  of  .£8  sterling. 
"  On  Monday,  the  25th  of  June,"  says  the  writer, 
pursuing  his  narrative,  "  we  set  sail  for  the  town 
of  Tahoga,  when  we  came  to  an  anchor  two  leagues 
short  of  the  Falls,  being  in  the  latitude  of  41,  on 
the  26th  of  June.  This  place,  without  all  question, 
is  the  most  pleasant  and  healthful  place  in  all  this 
country,  and  most  convenient  for  habitation,  the  air 
temperate  in  summer  and  not  violent  in  winter. 
It  aboundeth  with  all  manner  of  fish.  The  Indians 
in  one  night  commonly  will  catch  thirty  sturgeons 
in  a  place  where  the  river  is  not  above  twelve 
fathom  broad.  And  as  for  deer,  bufialoes,  beai-s, 
tm-keys,  the  woods  do  swarm  with  them,  and  the 
soil  is  exceedingly  fertile ;  but  above  this  place  the 
country  is  rocky  and  mountainous,  like  Cannyda. 


The  27th  of  June  I  manned  my  shallop,  and  went 
up  with  the  flood,  the  tide  rising  about  four  feet  in 
height  at  this  place.  We  had  not  rowed  above 
three  miles,  but  we  might  hear  the  Falls  to  I'oar 
about  six  miles  distant,  by  which  it  appears  that 
the  river  is  separated  witlf  rocks,  but  only  in  that 
one  place,  for  beyond  is  a  fair  river.  The  3rd  of 
July,  my  brother,  with  the  two  Indians,  came 
thither,  in  which  journey  they  were  seven  days 
going,  and  five  days  coming  back  to  this  place. 
They  all  did  affirm  that  in  one  palisado,  and  that 
being  the  last  of  thirty,  there  were  three  hundred 
houses,  and  in  every  house  forty  skins  at  least,  in 
bundles  and  piles.  To  this  king  was  delivered  the 
four  presents,  who  dispersed  them  to  the  rest.  Tlie 
entertainment  they  had  I  omit,  as  tedious  to  relate. 
There  came  with  them,  one-half  of  the  way,  one 
hundred  and  ten  Indians,  laden  with  beaver,  which 
could  not  be  less  than  four  thousand  weight.  These 
Indians  were  made  choice  of  by  the  whole  nation, 
to  see  what  we  were,  what  was  our  intent,  and 
whether  friends  or  foes,  and  what  commodities  we 
had ;  but  they  were  met  with  by  the  way  by  the 
Nacostines,  who  told  them  we  purposed  to  destroy 
those  that  came  in  our  way,  in  revenge  of  the 
Pascattowies,  being  hired  to  do  so  for  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  skins,  which  wei"e  delivered  as  afoi'e- 
said,  for  a  present,  as  a  preparative." 

This  story  pretty  nearly  cost   Edward  Fleet  his 
life.      On  the  following  day,  Henry  Fleet  went  to 
the  Nacostines  to  know  the  reason  of  their  sudden 
hostility.      They  replied  evasively,  but  said  that  if 
their   English   visitor  would   make  a  firm  league 
with  them,  and   give  their  king   a  present,   they 
would  undertake  to  hunt  the  other  Indians  down. 
"  The  refusal  of  this  offer,"  says  Fleet,  "  was  the 
greatest  folly  that  I  have  ever  committed,  in  mine 
opinion."     They  proceeded  on  their  way,  and  on 
the  10th  of  July  discerned  an  Indian  on  the  other 
side   of  the  river,  who  in  a  shrill  voice  cried  out 
"  Quo  !  Quo  !  Quo  ! " — holding  up  a  beavei'-skin  on 
a  pole.     "  I  went  ashore  to  him,"  says  Fleet,  "  who 
then  gave    me  the  beaver-skin,  with  his   hatchet, 
and  laid  down  his  head,  with  a  strange  kind  of 
behaviour,  using  some  few  words,  which  I  learned, 
but  to  me  it  was  a  foreign  langviage.     I  cheered 
him,  told  him  he  was  a  good  man,  and  clapped  him 
on  the  breast  with    my  hands.      Whereupon    he 
started  up,   and    used  some  complimental    speech, 
leaving  his  things  with  me,  and  ran  up  the  hill. 
Within  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  he  returned,  mth 
five  more,  one  being  a  woman,  and  an  interpreter, 
at  which  I  rejoiced,  and  so  I  expressed  myself  to 
them,  showing  them  courtesies.     These  were  laden 
with  beaver,  and  came  from  a  town  called  Usserahak, 
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where  were  seven  thousand  Indians.  I  carried 
these  Indians  aboard,  and  traded  with  them  for 
their  skins.  They  drew  a  plot  [plan]  of  their 
country,  and  told  me  there  came  with  them  sixty 
canoes,  but  were  inten-upted  by  the  Nacostines, 
who  always  do  wait  for.  them,  and  were  liindered 
by  them.  Yet  these,  it  would  seem,  were  resolute, 
not  fearing  death,  and  would  adventure  to  come 
down.  These  promised,  if  I  would  show  them  my 
truck,*  to  get  great  store  of  canoes  to  com-e  down 
with  one  thousand  Indians  that  should  trade  with 
me.  I  had  but  little,  not  worth  above  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  and  such  as  was  not  fit  for  these 
Indians  to  trade  with,  who  delight  in  hatchets,  and 
knives  of  large  size,  broad-cloth,  and  coats,  shirts, 
and  Scottish  stockings.  The  women  desire  bells, 
and  some  kind  of  beads." 

Seven  "  lusty  men  "  presented  themselves  on  the 
11th  of  July  from  another  place.  They  were 
strangely  attired,  with  red  fringes  to  their  gar- 
ments. Notwithstanding  that  they  gave  Fleet 
some  beaver,  their  language  was  haughty,  and  they 
demanded  to  see  what  commodities  he  had  brought 
with  him  for  barter.  On  being  shown  the  whole 
stock,  they  expressed  themselves  scornfully  as  to 
its  value.  But,  having  gone  aboard,  they  seemed 
to  be  fair-conditioned,  and  one  of  them,  taking  a 
piece  of  chalk,  drew  a  map  of  their  country,  which 
corresponded  with  what  had  been  sketched  by  the 
other  Indians.  "  These  people,"  it  is  added,  "  de- 
light not  in  toys,  but  in  useful  commodities."  One 
of  Fleet's  men  was  very  desirous  of  going  with 
them;  but  the  captain  advised  him  not,  as  they 
had  the  credit  of  being  cannibals.  Finally,  how- 
ever, on  the  sailor's  urgent  importunities,  lie 
consented  to  let  him  proceed,  and  gave  him  a  pre- 
sent for  their  king.  This  man,  William  Elderton 
by  name,  acted  as  interpreter  to  the  others ;  and 
when  the  Indians  returned  with  their  own  inter- 
preter, according  to  promise,  they  greatly  lamented 
the  loss  of  Elderton,  saying  that  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  gone  would  eat  him,  and  that  those 
people  were  not  well-disposed  to  the  rest.  Fleet 
gave  the  friendly  Indians  some  commodities,  and 
dismissed  them  with  a  request  that  they  would 
follow  the  other  savages,  and  get  Elderton  away. 

By  this  time  provisions  were  running  short,  and 
Fleet  was  compelled  to  exchange  liis  store  of  goods 
for  food  instead  of  skins,  as  before.  In  this  way  he 
obtained  from  the  natives  a  quantity  of  fish,  beans, 
and  boiled  corn.  On  the  18th  of  July,  he  went  to 
the  Pascattowies,  and  excused  himself  for  trading 
with    their   enemies.     From   this  tribe   he   hired 

*  Commodities  for  bartering. 


sixteen  men,  and  took  them  to  the  ship,  making  one 
of  them  his  factor,  and  delivering  to  them,  equally 
divided,  the  best  part  of  his  remaining  merchandise 
to  barter  on  his  account,  with  injunctions  to  find 
out  where  Elderton  was,  and  bring  him  with 
them  when  they  returned.  They  came  back  on  the 
7th  of  August,  with  eighty  skins  from  a  tribe 
called  by  Fleet  the  Tahogas,  who  promised  to 
come,  together  -with  three  other  nations,  to  trade 
with  the  Englishmen.  Fleet  was  well  pleased 
with  the  pi-oject,  but  was  unwilling  to  lose  time, 
because  his  stock  of  food  was  small,  and  he  had 
now  but  few  commodities  left  for  exchanging  with 
the  Indians.  He  therefore  sailed  down  the  river 
to  Pascattowie,  and  so  on  to  a  town  still  nearer  to 
the  mouth,  where  he  was  visited  by  three  cannibals, 
who,  with  many  ceremonious  speeches  and  rude 
orations,  desired  the  strangers  to  stay  fifteen  days, 
and  they  would  bring  a  great  number  of  people  to 
trade  with  them.  Shortly  afterwai'ds,  Fleet  re- 
ceived news  of  a  small  pinnace  with  eight  men, 
who  had  been  making  inquiry  in  all  places  for  him. 
On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  August,  he  sighted 
this  vessel,  and,  having  with  him  a  shallop  which 
he  had  built  among  the  Indians,  mamaed  her  with 
ten  men  and  all  requisite  munitions,  i-esolving 
to  discover  who  were  on  board,  and  what  were 
their  intentions.  It  would  appear  that  Fleet  had 
been  trading  in  an  irregular  way,  having  with  him 
only  a  copy  of  the  necessary  commission,  instead  of 
the  document  itself.  He  had  been  acting,  more- 
over, on  his  own  account,  although  sent  out  as  the 
agent  of  a  firm  of  London  merchants.  For  this 
reason  he  had  avoided  other  traders  as  much  as 
possible,  especially  as  he  knew  that  the  then 
Governor  of  Virginia,  John  Harvey,  had  expressed 
displeasure  at  his  conduct.  However,  he  assei-ts  in 
his  Journal  that  he  was  ready  to  meet  the  strange 
sail,  and  confront  all  on  board,  as  he  could  have 
shifted  away  in  the  night,  had  he  pleased. 

Having  come  near  the  shallop,  he  divined  who 
the  strangei's  were,  and,  going  aboard,  found  there 
Captaiii  John  Uty,  one  of  the  Council  of  Virginia. 
After  a  stay  of  two  houi-s,  he  invited  Captain  Uty 
and  his  friends  into  his  own  vessel.  On  entering 
Fleet's  cabin,  Uty,  after  a  short  pause,  said  : — 
"  Captain  Fleet,  I  am  sorry  to  bring  ill  news,  and 
to  trouble  you  in  these  courses,  being  so  good ;  but, 
as  I  am  an  instrument,  I  pray  you  to  excuse  me, 
for,  in  the  King's  name,  I  arrest  you,  your  ship, 
your  goods,  and  likewise  your  company,  to  answer 
such  things  as  the  Governor  and  Council  shall 
direct."  To  this  intimation  Fleet  submitted,  though, 
he  adds,  as  most  of  Uty's  crew  were  men  who 
believed  themselves  to  be  ill-used,  they  were  willing 
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to  follow  him  (Fleet),  even  had  he  resolved  upon 
returning  to  England.  On  the  6th  of  September, 
1632,  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  James 
iliver,  and  on  the  following  day  anchored  at  James 
Town.  Fleet  went  ashore  the  same  night,  and  the 
Governor,  "bearing  himself  like  a  noble  gentle-^ 
man,"  showed  him  much  favour,  and  used  him  with 
unexpected  courtesy.  Captain  TJty  acquainted  the 
Council  with  the  success  of  the  voyage,  and  every 
man  seemed  desirous  of  being  a  partner  with  Fleet 
in  his  speculations.  He,  in  his  turn,  jSattered  them 
in  every  way  he  could,  that  he  might  bring  his  ad- 
venture to  a  favourable  termination.  The  Court 
was  called  on  the  14th  of  September,  when  an  order 
was  made,  in  which  the  Governor  exhibited  the 
utmost  civility  to  the  adventurous  seaman,  and  left 
him  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  himself  as  he  would. 
That  he  resolved  to  sail  up  the  river  once  more  is 
hot  surprising,  for  to  such  a  man  gain  and  excite- 
ment are  the  two  chief  attractions  of  life.  "  And 
so,  beloved  friends  that  shall  have  the  perusal  of 
this  Journal,"  writes  Fleet  in  conclusion,  "  I  hope 
that  you  will  hold  me  excused  in  the  method  of 
this  relation,  and  bear  with  my  weakness  in  penning 
the  same.  And  consider  that  time  would  not  per- 
mit me  to  use  any  rhetoric  in  the  form  of  this 
discourse,  which,  to  say  truly,  I  am  but  a  stranger 
unto  as  yet,  considering  that  in  my  infancy  and 
prime  time  of  youth,  which  might  have  advantaged 
my  study  that  way,  and  enabled  me  with  more 
learning,  I  was  for  many  years  together  compelled 
to  live  amongst  these  people,  whose  prisoner  I  was, 
and  by  that  means  am  a  better  proficient  in  the 
Indian  language  than  mine  own,  and  am  made  more 
able  that  way.  The  thing  that  I  have  endeavoured 
herein  is,  in  plain  phrase,  to  make  such  relation  of 
my  voyage  as  may  give  some  satisfaction  to  my 
good  friends,  whose  longing  thoughts  may  hereby 
have  a  little  content,  by  pei'using  this  discourse, 
wherein  it  will  appear  how  I  proceeded,  and  what 
success  I  have  had,  and  how  I  am  like  to  speed,  if 
God  permit. — All  which  particulars,  the  whole 
ship's  company  ai'e  ready  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
this  Journal." 

Mr.  Neill  observes  that  Governor  Harvey  appears 
to  have  colluded  with  Fleet  in  defrauding  the 
owners  of  the  Warwick.  He  points  out  that  in  a 
communication  to  the  Admiralty,  dated  July  10th, 
1634,  the  proprietors  stated  that,  tliree  years  before, 
they  had  sent  a  ship  to  Virginia  for  trade  and  dis- 
covery, of  which  Henry  Fleet  was  factor,  with  com- 
mission to  return  in  a  year,  but  that,  by  authority 
of   Governor   Harvey,    Fleet  had   kept   both   the 


vessel  and  the  profits,  to  their  great  loss.  After 
the  Maryland  colony  was  planted.  Fleet,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  became  a  member  of  its 
Assembly,  and  a  person  of  some  influence.  It  is 
unhappily  but  too  clear  that  he  was  a  man  of 
indififerent  character;  but  he  had  the  virtues  of 
courage,  self-reliance,  and  enterprise.  The  heroes 
of  American  discovery  were  often  distinguished  by 
their  wild,  irregular,  and  stormy  lives;  but  it  is 
possible  that  men  of  nicer  ways  could  not  have 
encountered  the  I'ough  work  of  exploration  and 
planting,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Puritans, 
under  the  stimulus  of  religious  enthusiasm.  Fleet 
may  have  dealt  dishonestly  by  his  employers,  but 
he  examined  a  scarcely-known  river  for  many  miles 
above  its  mouth,  revealed  the  nature  of  the  country 
on  its  banks,  showed  what  were  its  capabilities  for 
trade,  and  ascertained,  at  his  own  risk,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  fierce  nations  which  roamed  about  the 
soil,  or  inhabited  the  little  settlements  of  wigwams 
that  were  dignified  by  the  name  of  towns.  The 
Potomac  now  flows  through  the  heart  of  a  great 
Republic,  adorned  with  the  triumphs  of  civilisation, 
of  intellect,  and  of  art.  The  Federal  city  of  Wash- 
ington, where  the  highest  life  of  that  Republic  is 
centred,  whence  its  laws  go  forth  over  half  a  con- 
tinent, and  to  which  foreign  nations  look  for  the  ex- 
])ression  of  its  collective  policy,  rears  its  facades,  its 
terraces,  and  its  domes  on  the  shores  of  the  river 
which  Fleet  explored  less  than  two  centuries  and  a 
half  ago,  in  the  midst  of  savage  scenery  and  more 
savage  men.  At  the  present  day,  he  who  floats 
down  the  Potomac  sees  mountain-peaks  and  solitary 
jjasses,  where  sun  and  shadow  dapple  with  quick, 
aerial  change  the  changeless  substance  of  the  land ; 
sees  dusky  glens  and  lonely  woodwalks,  where  the 
ways  of  men  might  be  forgotten ;  sees  stretches  of 
pastoral  meadows,  where  the  herds  wander  undis- 
turbed. But  he  also  sees  cities,  and  haunts  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  fulness  of  a  mighty  life.  The  un- 
progressive  red  man  has  given  place  to  a  people 
which  compels  the  earth  to  yield  her  utmost  abund- 
ance, which  turns  the  forces  of  Nature  into  its 
slaves,  which  has  science  for  its  handmaiden,  and 
which  makes  its  power  felt  in  all  the  marts  and 
harbours  of  the  world.  That  river  was  opened  to 
that  race  by  the  humble  and  perhaps  not  very 
scrupulous  seaman,  Henry  Fleet;  and  for  this 
reason  we  have  paused  awhile  in  the  more  general 
track  of  our  History,  to  trace  the  windmgs  of 
what,  in  a  monarchical  country,  would  be  called 
the  Imperial  stream,  and  to  show  the  begmmng  ot 
our  knowledge  of  its  course  and  character. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


The  Quakers  in  New  Jersey— George  Fox  in  America — Earlj  Life  ^nd  Character  of  William  Penn — Vicissitudes  in  the  Political 
State  of  New  Jersey — The  "  Holy  Experiment "— Penns  Grant  beyond  the  Delaware — Scenery  and  Native  Inhabitants  of 
the  Land — Preparations  for  a  New  Colony — The  Founder's  Charter  and  Free  Constitution  for  Pennsylvania — Estimate  of 
his  Motives — The  Emigrants  and  Planters — Penn's  Letter  t9  the  Earlier  Settlers — His  Arrival  in  America — Dealings  with 
the  Colonists — Purchase  and  Disposal  of  Lands — Humane  and  Friendly  Treatment  of  Indians — Conference  with  the 
Sachems  of  the  Lenni  Lenape  at  Shackamaxon — Progress  of  the  Colony— Its  Political  Constitution — Territorial  Dispute 
with  Lord  Baltimore— Founding  of  Philadelphia  City— Political  Arrangements  in  the  Colony— Penn's  Return  to  England 
— Macaulay's  Charges  against  Penn— Second  Visit  of  Penn  to  America — Later  Aspects  of  Pennsylvania  down  to  1700. 


The  Quakers,  thougii  banished  from  Massachusetts 
by  the  intolerance  of  a  Puritan  ministry  and  its 
followers,  had  survived  persecution  in  the  other 
English  settlements  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  In 
1672,  when  George  Fox,  the  author  of  their  sect, 
visited  America  to  inspect  and  encourage  its  widely- 
scattered  flocks  of  believing  people,  they  were  found 
pretty  numerous  in  Maryland,  with  some  offshoots 
in  Virginia ;  but  it  was  in  Rhode  Island,  in  Long 
Island,  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  New  Jei"sey, 
that  the  Quaker  refvigees  had  chiefly  settled.  Fox, 
on  his  return  home  from  America  in  1673,  brought 
to  the  Friends  in  England  a  favourable  account  of 
their  fellow-religionists  in  the  last-named  territory. 
A  few  months  later,  he  was  staying  with  William 
Penn,  at  Rickmansworth ;  and  William  Penn  was 
presently  engaged  to  act  as  trustee  for  a  Quaker 
purchase  of  New  Jersey. 

This  eminent  and  estimable  man,  despite  the 
mistaken  accusations  too  hastily  cast  against  him 
by  Macaulay,  deserves  high  honour  among  the 
founders  of  the  English  American  Republic,  and 
the  moral  reformers  of  society  in  Europe.  He  was 
the  son  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn,  whose  dis- 
tinguished naval  services  and  zeal  for  the  Stuart 
monarchy  had  won  him  the  favour  of  Charles  II. 
and  his  brother  James,  with  lucrative  ofiices  and 
Irish  estates.  A  brilliant  worldly  prospect  had 
therefore  been  opened  to  yoiing  Penn ;  but  he  re- 
jected it  without  hesitation,  disdained  every  temp- 
tation of  pleasure,  gaiety,  or  advancement  at  the 
profligate  Court  of  the  Restoration,  and  braved  at 
once  the  anger  of  his  parents,  the  King's  express 
disapproval,  and  the  contempt  or  dislike  of  his 
powerful  acquaintance.  William  Penn  had  freely 
made  these  sacrifices  to  an  earnest  and  impassioned 
love  of  those  ideas  of  a  Divine  Humanity  embodied 
in  Jesus  Chi-ist,  which  for  him  were  associated 
with  Quaker  doctrines  and  ciistoms.  He  had  first 
listened  to  Quaker  preaching  while  yet  a  student  of 
Christ  Church  College  at  Oxford ;  and  the  serious 
impressions  thus  made  upon  him  could  not  be 
eflfaced  by  the  example  of  coarse  and  reckless  dissi- 
pation then  in  fashion.     After  two  years  of  travel 


and  study  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  he 
attended  his  father  and  the  Duke  of  York,  in  1665, 
on  board  the  flagship  of  the  English  fleet  contend- 
ing with  the  Dutch  in  the  North  Sea.  He  was  next 
attached  to  the  Viceregal  Court  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde  in  Dublin,  and  joined  as  a  volunteer,  with 
Lord  Arran,  in  suppressing  a  revolt  or  mutiny  of 
troops  at  Carrickfergus.  Taking  military  rank,  as 
ensign  of  horse,  the  young  man  for  a  time  seemed 
to  have  got  rid  of  his  Quaker  scruples ;  and,  while 
free  from  the  vices  and  follies,  displayed  the  gallant 
accomplishments  of  his  age.  He  undertook  the 
management  of  his  father's  lands  at  Shangarry 
Castle,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  obtained  from 
the  Crown  a  valuable  ofiiee,  the  Clerkship  of  the 
Cheque  at  the  port  of  Kinsale.  But  having,  as  it 
were  by  accident,  met  again  at  Cork  with  the  same 
Quaker  preacher  he  had  heard  at  Oxford,  William 
Penn's  religious  sensibilities  were  revived  to  en- 
thusiastic fervour.  Harsh  treatment,  if  not  from 
his  own  family,  yet  from  other  persons  claiming 
authority  over  him,  with  the  indignation  and  sym- 
pathy roused  by  still  worse  peraecution  of  his 
fellow-believers,  soon  confirmed  in  his  mind  that 
zeal  which  covets  the  martyr's  crown  as  well  as 
cross.  He  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  first  at 
Cork,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  in  London,  for 
taking  part  in  forbidden  religious  meetings ;  and  he 
began  writing  pamphlets  of  theological  contro- 
versy, which  dealt  too  rudely  with  the  clergy,  the 
creed,  and  the  ritual  of  the  Established  Church. 

One  of  these  crude  essays,  entitled  "  The  Sandy 
Foundation  Shaken,"  was  denounced  by  his  oppo- 
nents as  blasphemous,  since  it  impugned  the  Atha- 
nasian  definition  of  the  Trinity.  Penn,  when  his 
printer  had  incurred  a  prosecution  by  issuing  this 
tract  without  the  Bishop's  licence,  went  to  Lord 
Arlington,  Secretary  of  State,  and  almost  invited 
the  severity  of  the  law.  But  Arlington,  who  hated 
the  favoxirite  Admiral  and  was  eager  to  inflict  dis- 
grace upon  his  son,  exceeded  the  law  in  committing 
the  headstrong  youth  to  the  Tower.  This  error 
of  the  Minister  being  repaired  by  an  irregular 
order  which  he  procured  from  the  careless  King, 
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they  kept  Penn  in  the  Tower  seven,  or  eight  months, 
to  his  father's  great  vexation  and  distress.  Clergy- 
men, one  of  whom  was  the  famous  Stillingfleet, 
were  sent  to  remonstrate  with  the  prisoner,  but 
could  not  shake  liis  resolute  convictions.  He  still 
wrote  and  published  manifestoes,  such  as  "No  Cross, 
no  Crown,"  against  every  compromise,  even  in  non- 
essential mattei-s,  with  the  unconverted  world  and 
its  allies  in  Church  and  State,  No  legal  indictment, 
howevei*,  could  be  framed  against  him ;  and,  when 
at  length  released  without  a  ti-ial,  he  was  suffered 
to  retui-n  to  Ireland,  more  intimately  associated 
with  the  Qua£;ers  than  before.  Called  back  to 
London  by  Sir  William's  embarrassed  afiairs  and 
declining  health,  this  devout  enthusiast,  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  incurred  a  fresh  im- 
prisonment, this  time  in  Newgate,  with  a  trial  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  for  preaching  at  the  door  of  the 
Eriends'  meeting-house  in  Gracechurch  Street, 
which  had  been  closed  under  the  new  Conventicle 
Act.  Penn  was  acquitted  by  the  jury,  who  were 
fined  by  the  Court  for  their  verdict.  He  was 
liberated  just  in  time  to  be  at  his  father's  death- 
bed, and  he  was  not  wanting  in  any  duty  of  filial 
afiection. 

Inheriting  a  fortune  of  £1,600  a  year,  equal  to 
£5,000  a  year  in  these  days,  Penn  became  more 
inclined  to  prudent  and  moderate  behaviour. 
Though  he  remained  true  to  his  Quaker  profession, 
and  cheerfully  endured  another  six  months'  im- 
prisonment for  its  sake,  he  no  longer  sought  to 
give  offence  to  its  adversaries  by  an  ostentatious 
challenge  of  their  power.  He  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  esteemed  him  not 
only  for  his  father's  sake,  but  for  his  own  merit ; 
and  James  also  felt,  as  an  unpopular  Roman 
Catholic  Prince,  some  kind  of  sympathy  with  the 
unpopular  sect  of  Quakei's,  and  even  with  the  more 
heterodox  Socinians,  then  exposed  to  clerical  and 
official  persecution.  This  was  the  position  and 
attitude  of  William  Penn,  when  he  first  engaged  in 
the  task  of  American  model  colonisation.  He  was, 
at  the  same  time,  though  not  a  courtier,  the  personal 
friend  of  a  Royal  Duke  who  stood  next  to  the 
throne,  and  a  most  active  leader  of  the  zealous 
evangelical  reformei^s  inspired  by  George  Fox  with 
a  solemn  disdain  for  all  temporal  pomps  and  power. 
With  Fox,  and  with  Barclay  the  "Apologist," 
he  travelled  through  Holland  and  Germany  to  dis- 
seminate their  ideas  among  people  accustomed  to 
the  Lutheran  or  Calvinistic  formulas  of  Protestant 
faith.  Another  set  of  ideas,  derived  from  the  lofty 
scheme  of  i)hilosophic  republicanism  propounded 
by  his  friend  Algernon  Sydney,  the  mirage  of  a 
perfect  Commonwealth,  affected  the  mind  of  Penn 


scarcely  less  than  his  religious  pereuasion.  With 
characteristic  generosity,  he  threw  himself  and  all 
liis  connections,  as  a  Sussex  country  gentleman, 
into  Sydney's  electioneering  contests,  to  the  in- 
creased displeasure  of  everybody  at  Court.  Indeed, 
the  whole  conduct  of  Penn,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  was  marked,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  by  a 
noble  disregard  of  selfish  interests,  at  least  of 
worldly  gaia  and  preferment.  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise explained. 

The  project  entertaiaed  in  1674  by  some  disciples 
of  George  Fox,  upon  his  return  from  America,  could 
not  fail  to  engage  the  ardent  practical  imagination 
of  young  William  Penn.  His  early  occupation  as 
steward  of  his  father's  Irish  estates  having  formed 
him  to  the  business  of  agricultural  improvement, 
was  no  bad  preparative  experience  for  the  founder 
of  a  new  community  in  the  remoter  western  wilds. 
The  examples  both  of  the  New  England  Puritans 
in  the  preceding  genei-ation,  and  of  the  scattered 
Quaker  settlements  already  existing  on  those  shores, 
were  constantly  kept  before  him.  In  his  conversa- 
tions with  friends  of  the  same  evangelical  senti- 
ments, and  not  less  in  other  eloquent  prophecies  of 
an  ideal  society  pre-figured  in  Harington's  romance, 
"Oceana,"  on  the  secular  basis  of  j^erfect  institu- 
tions, Penn  was  still  imbibing  a  stimulant  to  the 
destined  work  of  his  life.  It  was  what  he  and 
his  associates  called  "the  Holy  Experiment"  of 
creatmg  a  new  world  of  piety  and  virtue  upon  the 
free  soil  of  America ;  like  the  visions  of  some  later 
poetical  enthusiasts,  Coleridge  and  Southey  among 
them,  after  the  collapse  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  Earl  of  Berkeley's  share  of  the  New  Jersey 
territory  was  sold  for  the  small  price  of  one 
thousand  pounds  to  John  Fenwick  and  Edward 
Byllinge,  or  Billing,  contractors  for  a  new  settle- 
ment of  Quakers.  Billing  got  into  pecimiary 
difficiilties,  and  three  trustees,  one  of  whom  was 
William  Penn,  were  put  in  charge  of  his  property 
for  the  creditors.  Fenwick,  with  several  Quaker 
families  and  a  number  of  laboui-ei-s,  next  year 
sailed  in  the  Griffith,  went  up  the  Delaware  inlet, 
and  landed  at  Salem,  on  the  west  side  of  New 
Jersey.  But  the  temtory  so  designated  yet  re- 
mained subject  to  the  title  of  ownership  in  Sir 
George  Carteret,  as  joint  grantee  with  Lord  Berke- 
ley. Negotiations  conducted  by  Penn,  a  year  or 
so  later,  procured  a  division  of  the  entire  pro- 
perty, leaving  West  New  Jersey  to  the  company  of 
settlei-s  under  Billing's  trustees,  and  to  another 
company  formed  by  Penn  in  London  and  Middle- 
sex. A  provisional  government  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  ten  commissioners,  who  were  nomi- 
nated by  Penn  and  Fenwick,  and  by  the  emigrants 
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or  capitalists  associated  with  tliem.  Tliey  wi'ote  to 
those  who  had  by  this  time  arrived  in  the  countiy, 
assuring  them  of  a  sufficient  charter  to  protect  their 
social  freedom  and  the  rights  of  conscience.  "  The 
concessions,"  it  was  said,  "are  such  as  Friends 
approve  of;  we  lay  a  foundation  for  after-ages  to 
understand  their  liberty  as  Christians  and  as  men, 
that  they  may  not  be  brought  into  bondage  but  by 
their  own  consent;  for  we  put  the  power  in  the 
people." 

In  this  spirit,  on  March  3rd,  1677,  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  West  New  Jersey  were  promulgated 
by  its  enlightened  founders.  They  had  been  care- 
fully discussed  and  meditated  at  Penn's  house  in 
Worminghurst,  near  Shoreham,  where  he  now 
resided  with  his  young  wife  and  new-born  son. 
Their  principles  were  thoroughly  liberal,  and  even 
democratic.  It  was  declared  that  no  person  should 
at  any  time,  in  any  way,  or  on  any  pretence,  be  in 
the  least  punished,  or  hurt,  or  called  in  question,  for 
his  religion.  "  All  and  every  person  in  the  pro- 
vince," thus  ran  another  proviso,  "  shall,  by  the 
help  of  the  Lord  and  these  fundamentals,  be  free 
from  oppression  and  slavery."  The  legislative 
authority  was  to  be  vested  in  a  General  Assembly 
of  representatives,  elected  by  universal  ballot 
suffrage ;  but  every  member  of  this  body  was  to  be 
bound,  as  the  agent  of  his  constituents,  to  vote 
according  to  their  specific  instructions.  The  Genex'al 
Assembly  was  to  appoint  ten  Comndssioners,  who 
should  form  the  executive  government.  It  was  like- 
wise to  appoint  the  judges,  who  wei"e  to  hold  office 
but  two  years  at  a  time,  and  to  act  only  as  legal 
assistants  of  the  jury  ;  the  sentence,  as  well  as  the 
verdict,  being  at  the  discretion  of  the  sworn  twelve 
in  every  trial.  No  professional  advocate  or  solicitor 
was  to  be  employed  in  judicial  proceedings  ;  minor 
cases  were  to  be  decided  by  magistrates,  whom  the 
people  would  elect ;  there  was  to  be  no  imprison- 
ment for  debt.  Such  was  Penn's  first  draft  of  a  con- 
stitution, inexpedient,  perhaps,  with  regard  to  the 
independence  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  autho- 
rities, but  of  a  character  truly  republican.  Yet  he 
Was,  and  continued  to  be,  a  loyal  subject  of  the 
monarchy ;  and  its  next  inheritor,  then  Duke  of 
York,  never  had  cause  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  his 
Quaker  friend,  though  also  the  friend  of  Algernon 
Sydney. 

The  first  party  of  emigrants  sent  out  by  Penn 
was  composed  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  persons, 
including  the  Commissioners  of  the  provisional 
government  for  Nev/  Jersey.  As  their  ship,  the 
Kent,  was  lifting  her  anchor  in  the  Thames,  it 
was  approached  by  the  royal  barge  conveying  his 
Majesty  down  the  river ;  and  when  King  Charles 


was  told  that  the  people  on  board  were  all  Quakers 
going  to  America,  he  dismissed  them  with  an  easy 
blessing.  Two  other  vessels  followed  ;  one  from 
Hull,  with  the  Yorkshire  emigrants,  and  the  third 
with  more  than  a  hundred  from  the  southern 
counties.  They  all  crossed  the  ocean  in  safety,  and 
disembarked  in  their  land  of  promise.  Their  reli- 
gious worship,  performed  under  a  sail-cloth  spread 
from  tree  to  tree  in  the  forest  at  Burlington,  was 
attended  by  a  congregation  of  four  hundi^ed  men  and 
women  freshly  arrived.  The  native  tribes  presently 
came  forth  to  meet  these  peaceable  sti-angei's,  and 
heard  with  satisfaction  their  professions  of  good 
wUl.  "  You  are  our  brothers,"  replied  the  Indian 
sachems ;  "  and  we  will  live  like  brothers  with 
you.  There  shall  be  one  broad  path  for  you  and 
us  to  walk  in;  this  path  shall  be  plain,  without 
a  stump  in  it  to  hurt  the  feet ;  and  if  an  English- 
man fall  asleep  in  this  path,  the  Indian  shall  pass 
him  by,  and  say,  '  He  is  an  Englishman ;  he  is 
asleep;  let  him  alone.'"  They  agreed  with  the 
English  on  the  sale  of  such  lands  as  were  re- 
quired ;  the  price  was  fairly  paid,  and  the  land  was 
taken  and  cleared,  to  be  sown  or  bu.ilt  upon.  The 
"  Holy  Experiment  "  had  so  far  a  good  beginning. 

Its  prosperity  soon  tempted  those  who  before  had 
proprietary  rights  in  that  region  to  set  up  claims  of 
taxation  or  jurisdiction.     Sir  Edmund  Andros,  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  first  asserted  a  territorial 
supremacy    over    West   New   Jersey,   which   the 
Quaker  settlers  denied ;  and  this  question  was  re- 
ferred to  the  English  Courts  of  law.     The  Duke  of 
Yox'k's  agent  at  Newcastle,  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Delaware  inlet,  pretended  to  exact  toll  or 
customs'    dues    of    the    sliips    entering   that  river. 
This  was  disallowed  by  a  fair  arbitration  in  Eng- 
land, to  which  the  Duke  not  unwillingly  yielded. 
Again,  there  was  a  reappearance  of  Billing,  as  the 
original  purchaser  of  Lord  Berkeley's  rights  in  New 
Jersey,  assviming  to  himself  the  privilege  of  nomina- 
ting a  Deputy-Governor.     To  meet  this  demand, 
an  amendment  was  made,  with  Penn's  approval,  in 
the  constitution  of  the  province,  so  that  the  people 
might  themselves  elect  their  Governor,  instead  of  a 
nommation  by  the  proprietors.      By  these  steps,  in 
the  western   division    of    New  Jersey,  the  settle- 
ment   for   a   time    maintained    its    independence. 
Its  government,  in  a  few  years,  had  passed  from 
the   nominee    Commissioners,    Avho   were    at   first 
Governor  Jennings,  Thomas  Olive,  Daniel  Wills, 
Joseph  Helmsley,   Stacey,    Kinsey,  and  others,  to 
those    constitutionally  appointed   by   the   General 
Assembly.     New  Jersey,  indeed,  was  yet  subject  to 
the  territorial  lordship  of  Sii-  George  Carferet,  re- 
presented there  by  his  brother  Philip.     Tins  did 
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not  terminate  until  1682,  when  the  Carterets  were 
bought  out,  to  the  relief  of  five  thousand  settlers, 
by  an  association  of  twelve  Quakers,  with  William 
Penn  at  their  head.  The  capital  and  the  number 
of  shareholders  were  doubled  in  the  following  year. 
Those  who  now  joined  the  proprietary  of  New 
Jersey  were  persons  in  Scotland  desiring  to  make  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  Covenanters. 
Multitudes  of  these  people,  and  some  of  the  fugi- 
tives from  the  West  of  England  after  Monmouth's 
rebellion,  found  their  way  to  the  shores  of  America. 
In  this  manner,  New  Jersey  was  colonised ;  but  it 
had  to  experience,  during  twenty  years  longer, 
/rying  vicissitudes  in  its  legal  condition.  At  the 
period  of  the  English  Revolution  of  1688,  it  was 
actually  under  the  ride  of  Governor  Andi-os,  to- 
gether with  New  York  and  New  England.  After 
that  period,  New  Jersey  fell  off  from  New  York, 
and  seemed  to  do  without  a  regular  government. 
The  old  proprietary  titles  of  jurisdiction  were  not 
formally  abolished  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
when  East  and  West  New  Jersey  were  united  in 
one  province. 

Pennsylvania,  the  second  field  of  William  Penn's 
beneficent  labours  for  Christian  civilisation  in 
America,  was  the  peculiar  creation  of  his  genius, 
and  is  the  perpetual  monument  of  his  fame.  It 
was  in  June,  1680,  six  years  after  the  first  Quaker 
purchase  of  New  Jersey,  that  Penn  applied  to 
the  Crown  for  a  grant  of  territory  beyond  the 
Delaware,  and  north  of  Maryland.  Penn  had  a 
legal  and  equitable  claim,  as  heir  to  his  deceased 
uncle  George,  who  had  been  a  merchant  in  Spain, 
to  a  large  sum  of  money  due  in  redress  of  in- 
juries done  to  him  by  the  Spanish  Government,  for 
which  the  English  Government  should  have  long 
since  obtained  satisfaction.  He  now  proposed  to 
accept  the  grant  of  that  unexplored  country  in  full 
discharge  of  his  private  claim,  which  could  not  be 
estimated,  by  any  reckoning,  at  less  than  .£16,000. 
The  land  in  question  had  bvit  one  access  from  the 
sea,  which  was  by  the  Delaware  gulf  and  mouth  of 
the  Delaware  river ;  as  it  lay  behind  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  the  provinces  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Its  extent  was  nearly  three  hundred  miles 
in  length,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  in  width. 
Tlie  tracts  lying  around  the  mouths  of  the  Delaware 
and  Schuylkill  were  known  to  be  fertile  ;  but  much 
of  the  interior  was  mountainous,  or  covered  with 
primeval  forest.  In  several  places  on  the  shores, 
both  east  and  west,  of  Delaware  Bay,  and  on  the 
banks  of  that  river,  while  comprised  in  the  former 
Dutch  American  dominion,  settlements,  as  the 
reader  is  aware,  had  long  existed,  not  only  of 
Dutch    colonists,    from    the    Brandywine  dovm  to 


Cape  Henlopen,  but  also  of  Swedes  and  Finns. 
The  native  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  a 
branch  of  the  Lenni  Lenape,  a  widely -spread 
Indian  race  speaking  Various  dialects  of  the  Algon- 
quin tongue.  They  wex-e  less  fierce  in  disposition 
than  the  Iroquois  farther  north,  or  the  tribes  in 
New  England  already  described ;  but  their  manners 
were  simply  those  of  the  untutored  savage,  not  yet 
pi-ovoked  by  cruelty  and  perfidy  to  hate  the  in- 
truding white  man. 

William  Penn's  suit  to  King  Charles  II.  for  the 
grant  of  this  extensive  territory  met  with  much 
opposition  at  the  Court  of  Whitehall.  Its  chief 
supporters  were  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  Secretary 
of  State,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  suitor ; 
the  Hydes,  brothers-in-law  to  the  Duke  of  York ; 
Chief  Justice  North,  afterwards  Lord  Guildford 
and  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal ;  and  the 
cleverest  of  liberal  politicians.  Lord  Halifax.  The 
bigoted  zealots  of  the  Tory  party,  who  idolised 
the  Royal  prerogative  and  the  ecclesiastical  hier- 
archy, wanted  to  inflict  the  mortification  of  a  defeat 
on  the  Quaker  ally  of  republican  philosophers  and 
reformers.  But  King  Charles  was  neither  zealot 
nor  fanatic,  and  was  persuaded,  with  the  consent  of 
his  brother  James,  to  bestow  the  new  country  on 
Penn,  in  oi'der  to  be  quit  of  a  troublesome  debt. 
This  transaction  was  ratified  by  his  Majesty's  signa- 
ture on  February  24th,  1681.  The  Royal  Patent, 
written  *on  sheets  of  parcliment  in  old  English 
manuscript  underlined  with  red  ink,  and  headed  by 
the  King's  portrait,  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  State 
archives  of  Pennsylvania.  That  name  was  one  of 
the  King's  invention  ;  it  was  not  agreeable  to  Penn 
himself  that  his  name  should  have  so  pretentious 
a  commemoration.  But  somebody  had  proposed  to 
call  the  new  province  "  Sylvania,"  because  of  its 
sylvan  aspect ;  and  Charles,  in  a  pleasant  mood, 
insisted  on  forcing  the  complimentary  prefix  upon 
the  acceptance  of  the  modest  Quaker.  The  govern- 
ing powers  entinisted  to  Penn  were  made  subject  to 
reservations,  suggested  by  the  Lord  Chief-Justice 
and  Attorney-General  to  secure  the  prerogatives  of 
Crown  and  Parliament  in  the  sanction  of  colonial 
laws,  the  levying  of  rates  and  taxes,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  trade.  At  the  request,  moreover,  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  Penn  was  made  to  promise  that 
he  would  not  hurt  the  Church  of  England.  The 
boundaries  assigned  to  Pennsylvania  were  of 
precise  definition.  It  was  to  form  an  oblong, 
which  would  include  three  degrees  of  latitude 
by  five  degi^ees  of  longitude;  only  the  eastern 
line  of  frontier  would  be  irregular,  following 
the  Delaware  river,  which  divides  this  State 
from    New   Jersey.      The    shores    of   the   estuary 
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and  bay  lowei*  down,  whicli  now  form  the  State  of 
Delaware,  and  of  which  the  town  of  Newcastle  was 
the  chief  place  at  that  time,  were  at  first  to  be  kept 
under  the  Duke  of  York's .  paramount  lordship. 
This  arrangement  was  altered,  six  months  later,  by 
the  Duke  ceding  to  Penn  all  the  Delaware  shores ; 
but  there  was  still  an  obstruction  in  Penn's  way, 
in  the  shape  of  an  unfounded  claim  by  Lord  Balti- 
more, to  some  of  this  territory  as  part  of  Maryland. 
"  At  length,"  wrote  William  Penn,  "  after  many 
waitings,  watchings,  solicitings,  and  disputes  in 
Council,  my  country  was  confirmed  to  me  Tinder 
the  Great  Seal  of  England.  God  will  bless  it  and 
make  it  the  seed  of  a  nation.  I  shall  have  a 
tender  care  of  the  government,  that  it  be  well  laid 
at  first." 

A  month  or  two  after  the  Royal  Patent  was 
signed,  the  enterprising  founder  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
commonwealth  sent  out  his  cousin,  Colonel  William 
Markham,  to  take  possession,  and  to  make  ready  for 
his  own  coming  thei-e.  He  stayed  in  England  till 
September  of  that  year,  to  arrange  terms  of  partner- 
ship with  the  company  of  adventurers,  who  would 
go  out  with  him,  or  follow  him,  or  invest  their  stock 
in  the  projected  colony.  Meanwhile,  the  following 
proclamation  was  addressed  by  him  to  the  people 
in  occupation  of  his  newly-acquired  land  : — "  My 
Friends,  I  wish  you  all  happiness,  here  and  here- 
after. These  are  to  let  you  know  that  it  hath 
pleased  God  in  His  Providence  to  cast  you  within 
my  lot  and  care.  It  is  a  business  that,  though  I 
never  undertook  before,  yet  God  has  given  me  an 
understanding  of  my  duty,  and  an  honest  mind  to 
do  it  uprightly.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  troubled 
at  your  change  and  the  King's  choice ;  for  you  are 
now  fixed,  at  the  mercy  of  no  Governor  that  comes 
to  make  his  fortune  great.  You  shall  be  governed 
by  laws  of  your  own  making,  and  live  a  free,  and, 
if  you  will,  a  sober  and  industrious  people.  I  shall 
not  usurp  the  right  of  any,  nor  oppress  his  person. 
God  has  furnished  me  with  a  better  resolution,  and 
has  given  me  His  grace  to  keep  it.  In  short,  what- 
ever sober  and  free  men  can  reasonably  desire  for 
the  security  and  improvement  of  their  own  happi- 
ness, I  shall  heartily  comply  with.  I  beseech  God 
to  direct  you  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  and 
therein  prosper  you,  and  your  children  after  you. 
I  am  your  true  friend,  William  Penn. — London, 
8th  of  the  month  called  April,  1681." 

The  summer  was  busily  occupied  with  the  despatch 
of  two  vessels  from  London,  the  Amity  and  the 
John  Sarah,  and  one  called  the  Bristol  Factor 
from  the  Avon,  conveying  people  and  stores  to 
Delaware  Bay.  Penn  went  to  Bristol,  where  a 
"Free  Society  of  Traders  in  Pennsylvania"   was 


quickly  organised,  and  a  number  of  woollen  manu- 
facturers, from  the  neighbourhood  of  Stroud,  were 
found  willing  to  emigrate,  with  their  spindles  and 
looms.  Nicholas  Moore,  a  lawyer,  who  bought 
20,000  acres  of  land,  was  the  leader  of  this  Bristol 
party ;  but  one  of  its  members,  Philip  Foi-d,  after- 
wards caused  Penn  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  loss. 
Liverpool  also,  emulating  the  Severn  port,  was 
ready  to  send  forth,  not  yet  a  ship,  but  a  party  of 
settlers  and  traders.  In  the  cities  of  Holland  and 
the  Rhine  provinces  of  Germany,  where  Penn  had 
taught,  with  Fox  and  Barclay,  the  mild  and  peaceful 
doctrines  of  his  sect,  men  of  character  and  substance 
were  eager  to  join  him  beyond  the  Atlantic.  One 
of  these  foreigners,  Franz  Pastorius,  of  Frankfort, 
at  once  purchased  a  tract  of  15,000  acres  on  the 
banks  of  a  navigable  river,  and  3,000  acres  more 
of  town-land.  The  integrity  of  Penn's  motives  was 
now  signally  tested  by  an  incident  shortly  before 
his  own  departure  from  London.  An  offer  was 
made  him  by  the  agents  of  a  mercantile  company 
to  pay  him  an  annual  revenue  of  £6,000,  with  a 
share  of  their  yearly  profits,  for  the  exclusive  right 
of  trading  with  the  Indians  for  beaver-skins  be- 
tween the  Delaware  and  the  Susquehannah.  Penn 
was  an  avowed  champion  of  Free  Trade,  holding 
every  commercial  monopoly  to  be  unjust  and  mis- 
chievous to  the  public  welfai-e.  He  therefore,  in 
spite  of  the  hazard  to  which  his  private  fortune  was 
then  exposed,  felt  it  right  to  decline  the  splendid 
offer,  which  any  other  tenitorial  lord  would  have 
gladly  accepted.  "  I  will  not  abuse  the  love  of 
God,"  wrote  this  upright  man,  "  nor  ^ct  unworthy 
of  His  Providence,  by  defiling  what  came  to  me 
clean.  No  j  let  the  Lord  guide  me  by  His  wisdom, 
to  honour  His  name  and  serve  His  truth  and  people, 
that  an  example  and  a  standard  may  be  set  up  to 
the  nations." 

This  was  indeed  the  aspiration  of  the  virtuous 
Founder   of  Pennsylvania,   when  he   observed   to 
another  Friend,  "  There  may  be  room  there,  though 
not  here,  for  the  Holy  Experiment."     Assisted  by 
Algernon  Sydney  once  more,  at  his  iiiral  mansion 
in  Sussex,  he  drew  up  a  political  constitution,  which, 
excellent  though  it  was,  was  nevertheless  subject 
to   amendment  by  the  colonists  in  their  general 
assembly.     "For  the  matter  of  liberty,"  said  he, 
"  I  purpose  that  which  is  extraordinary — ^to  leave 
myself  and  my  successors  no  power  of  doing  mis- 
chief; that  the  will  of  one  man  may  not  hinder  the 
good  of  a  whole  country."     He  therefore  provided 
that  the  sovereign  power  should  be  vested  m  the 
governor  and  freemen  of  the  province.     There  was 
to  be  a  Council,  of  seventy-two  members,  in  which 
the  territorial  proprietor  or  his  deputy  would  pre- 
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side,  with  three  votes  instead  of  one ;  and  this  was 
all  the  power  he  wanted  for  himself.  The  Council 
was  to  be  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  a  third  part 
of  its  members  retiring  in  each  year,  so  as  to  sit  for 
three  years.  They  were  to  look  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  and  to  the  peace,  good  order,  and  safety 
of  the  province  ;  to  the  construction  of  roads,  the 
improvement   of   hai-bom-s,    the    establishment    of 


and  the  recovery  of  debts;  and  freedom  of  conscience 
was  amply  secured. 

Colonel  Markham,  having  landed  in  the  Delaware 
country,  met  the  Indian  sachems^  and  bought  of 
them  a  site  for  Penn's  future  abode,  called  Penns- 
bury,  far  up  the  river  towards  Trenton  Falls.  The 
building  of  a  spacious  and  stately  manor-house  was 
commenced  there.     Before  the  summer  ended,  three 
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markets,  courts  of  justice,  and  schools,  and  the 
relief  of  the  poor ;  they  were  also  to  take  care  of 
the  finances.  The  Legislative  Assembly  was  to  be 
elected  annually  by  universal  suffrage,  but  it  was 
merely  to  approve  or  reject,  with  a  vote  by  ballot, 
the  bills  prepared  by  the  Council,  and  to  pi-esent 
double  lists  of  persons  nominated  for  judges,  or 
magistrates  and  sheriffs,  of  whom  the  Governor 
must  select  one  half.  This  constitution  was  better, 
in  several  respects,  than  what  Penn  had  designed 
for  New  Jersey.  It  fui-ther  contained  some  pro- 
visions for  judicial  business,  fines  and  punishments. 


other  commissioners  of  the  Founder,  William  Cris- 
pin, John  Bezar,  and  Nathaniel  Allen,  came  out 
with  authority  for  the  purchase  of  lands.  The  ship 
which  finally  brought  William  Penn  himself  was 
the  Welcojne,  of  three  hundred  tons.  Arriving  on 
October  27,  1681,  after  a  nine  weeks'  voyage,  with 
much  suffering  on  board  and  many  deaths  from 
smallpox,  this  vessel,  next  only  to  the  Mayflower 
in  historic  interest  for  English  America,  put  him 
ashore  at  Newcastle,  in  Delaware.  He  was  not 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  family ;  but  a  nume- 
rous train  of  servants,  with  horses,  furniture,  and 
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provisions,  attended  to  the  comfort  of  his  new  house- 
hold. Calling  together  the  people  of  Delaware 
next  day,  in  the  old  Dutch  courthouse  at  Newcastle, 
he  exhibited  the  Royal  Patent,  the  deeds  and 
charters,  and  then  received  from  the  Duke  of  York's 
agents  a  formal  sun-ender  and  transfer  of  dominion. 


up  the  river  to  the  Swedish  town  of  Upland,  since 
named  Chester.  Here,  in  company  Avith  his  friend 
Pearson,  a  fellow-voyager  from  England,  and  with 
Nicholas  Moore  and  his  host  Wade,  he  met  the 
other  English  Pennsylvania  settlers  of  that  year, 
headed  by  his  cousin  Markham.    Theii-  fii-st  General 
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In  a  brief  and  straightforward  speech,  he  told  the 
settlers  what  he  had  before  said  to  them  in  his 
letter,  that  he  meant  not  to  rule  over  them,  but  to 
work  and  plan  for  their  good ;  and  he  explained 
the  principles  of  his  offered  scheme  of  government. 
They  all,  Dutchmen  and  Swedes  as  well  as  English, 
listened  with  pleasure  to  his  statement,  and  begged 
that  Delaware  might  become  part  of  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania ;  which  he  promised  to  consider. 
Taking  leave  of  Newcastle  for  a  short  time,  he  went 

24 


Assembly,  held  in  the  Friends'  Meeting-house  at 
Chester,  was  joined  by  the  Delaware  settlers.  The 
draft  of  a  constitution  prepared  in  England  was 
provisionally  accepted  by  them;  and  Penn,  Avatli 
his  accustomed  liberality,  said,  « You  may  amend, 
alter,  or  add ;  I  am  ready  to  settle  such  foundations 
as  may  be  for  your  happiness. 

He  was  some  weeks  engaged  in  the  inspection 
and  distribution  of  the  lands  already  purchased, 
assisted  by  Markham  and  the  other  Commissioners, 
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and  by  Thomas  Holme,  the  surveyor.  Eight  thou- 
sand acres  round  Pennsbury  were  reserved  for  the 
Founder,  whose  three  infant  children  were  each  to 
obtain  a  share.  For  his  Royal  patron,  the  Duke 
of  York,  he  set  apart  two  estates,  each  of  ten  thou- 
sand acres.  A  choice  lot  of  one  thousand  acres,  free 
of  every  cost  and  charge,  was  designed  by  Penn 
as  a  tribute  of  reverent  affection  to  George  Fox, 
his  religious  instructor.  The  other  lands  were  put 
up  to  sale  at  fourpence  an  acre,  to  be  held  subject 
only  to  a  yearly  quit-i-ent  of  one  shilling  for  each 
hundred  acres,  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Governor. 
Having  so  disposed  of  his  business  as  proprietor,  he 
visited  the  adjacent  provinces  of  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland,  and  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Balti- 
more at  West  River,  or  at  Colonel  Tailler's  house, 
in  Anne  Arundel  county.  The  two  colonial  poten- 
tates were  unable  to  agree  about  their  boundary ; 
and  the  question  whether  Delaware  was  or  was  not 
l)art  of  Maryland  had  to  be  decided  in  London. 

An  interview  of  a  more  romantic  character,  the 
exact  date  of  which  is  not  recorded,  was  that  which 
is  represented  in  the  well-known  painting  by 
Benjamin  West.  It  is  commonly  styled  "Penn's 
Ti-eaty  with  the  Indians,"  but  was  a  conference 
which  Penn  held  in  the  autumn  of  1682,  with  the 
Lenni  Lenape  sachems,  warriors,  and  sages,  at 
Sakimaxing  or  Shackamaxon,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware.  This  locality,  afterwards  called  Kensing- 
ton, was  formerly  a  northern  suburb,  but  is  noAV 
included  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia;  and  the 
gigantic  elm-tree,  a  century  and  a  half  old,  beneath 
which  Penn  met  the  Indians  as  a  Friend,  was  to  be 
seen,  or  some  remnant  of  its  trunk  and  branches,  at 
the  American  Revolution  a  hundred  years  later. 
The  group  was  doubtless  as  jjicturesque  as  the 
ai'tist  has  fancied  it ;  but  the  details  are  scarcely 
to  be  ascertained.  "  We  meet,"  said  this  leader  of 
English  Chi-istians  in  the  wilderness,  addressing  its 
native  i)eople,  "  on  the  broad  pathway  of  good  faith 
and  good  will.  No  advantage  shall  be  taken  on 
either  side,  but  all  shall  be  openness  and  love.  I 
will  not  call  you  children,  for  parents  sometimes 
chide  their  children  too  severely;  nor  bi'others 
only — for  brothers  differ.  I  will  not  compare  the 
friendship  between  me  and  you  to  a  chain,  for  that 
might  be  rusted  by  the  rain ;  or  a  falling  tree  might 
break  it.  But  let  us  feel  that  we  are  the  same  as  if 
one  man's  body  were  to  live  in  two  separate  parts ; 
for  we  are  one  in  mankind ;  we  are  all  one  flesh  and 
blood."  This  was  the  purport  of  his  speech,  inter- 
preted easily  enough  to  the  Lenni  Lenape  chiefs, 
whose  almost  naked  figui-es,  painted  i*ed,  blue,  and 
yellow,  decorated  with  belts  of  hides  and  fur,  or 
with  shells  and  the  plumage  of  birds,  must  have  con- 


trasted with  the  European  dress,  the  lai-ge-flappe 
coats  and  waistcoats,  the  broad  hats,  the  knee- 
breeches  and  boots,  of  Penn  and  his  comrades. 
"Taminent"is  the  name  given  to  the  presiding 
sachem,  who  Avore  a  kind  of  chaplet,  decorated 
with  a  horn.  The  Indians,  it  is  certain,  were 
most  favourably  impressed  by  Penn's  manner  and 
address,  and  by  what  they  understood  of  his  inten- 
tions, confirmed  by  the  utter  absence  of  military 
parade  among  his  followers.  The  peaceful  inter- 
course, during  many  years,  between  the  two  races 
in  this  part  of  North  America,  is  a  gi-atifying  ex- 
ception to  their  history,  as  regards  mutual  rela- 
tions, in  other  provinces  of  the  same  continent,  and 
in  Puritan  New  England  before  all  of  them. 

For  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  the  "  City  of 
Brotherly  Love,"  which  is  "  Philadelphia  "  in  New 
Testament  Greek,  a  site  was  chosen  by  William 
Penn  at  a  place  named  by  the  Indians  Wicocoa, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Delaware  and  the 
Schuylkill.  It  was  bought  of  three  Swedish 
colonists,  by  whom  it  had  been  occupied  before. 
The  projected  city  Avas  to  cover  twelve  square 
miles :  Penn  Avould  have  liked  every  house  to 
be  surrounded  by  its  large  garden,  so  that  the 
whole  might  be  "a  green  country  town."  The 
colonial  surveyor  very  soon  laid  out  his  plan 
for  the  making  of  this  to.Avn,  with  a  seiies  of 
parallel  roads  or  sti'eets  across  the  neck  of  land 
between  the  two  rivers,  intersected  at  certain 
angles  by  another  series,  equally  straight,  but  in 
general  following  the  lines  of  the  rivers'  course  to 
their  junction.  The  streets  being  Avide,  and  Avell 
planted  with  a  variety  of  fine  trees,  the  effect  is 
rather  pleasing.  Philadelphia,  as  an  infant  city, 
grcAV  very  rapidly  and  healthily  from  its  bu-th  in 
the  summer  of  1682.  Two  years  after  that  time, 
it  contained  six  hundred  houses.  It  had  a 
riverside  quay,  where  vessels  of  five  hundred  tons 
burthen  could  be  unladen  at  the  wharf;  a  commo- 
dious inn,  the  "  Blue  Anchor,"  built  in  the  old 
Cheshire  style  of  a  timber  frame  filled  up  with 
bi-ickwork,  which  served  also  for  the  corn-exchange 
and  the  post-office  ;  chapels  and  schools,  and  even  a 
printing  office.  The  population  was  increased  by 
the  arrival  of  two  or  three  vessels  monthly,  bringing 
families  who  soon  made  themselves  at  home. 

The  political  institutions,  however,  which  had 
been  at  the  outset  devised  for  Pennsylvania,  needed 
some  modification  to  suit  the  Avishes  and  circum- 
stances of  its  actual  settlers.  Their  first  legislative 
assembly  at  Philadelphia  met  in  March,  1683,  when 
the  city  consisted  of  only  a  few  huts  or  cottages. 
Instead  of  the  full  numbers  proposed  for  ths 
Council    and  Assembly,  each  county,  of  six  com- 
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posing  the  province,  was  able  to  send  only  three 
deputies  to  the  Upper  House,  and  nine  to  the  Lower; 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  their  normal 
dimensions.  The  Assembly,  however,  insisted  upon 
having  a  right  to  initiate  new  laws,  and  to  discuss 
measures  of  government.  A  veto,  indeed,  upon  all 
legislation  was  to  belong  to  the  Governor  of  the 
province.  But  he  could  perform  no  act  without 
the  advice  of  his  Council,  and  he  could  not  appoint 
any  officer  of  the  administration.  There  were 
magistrates  and  constables ;  but,  to  prevent  litiga- 
tion, three  "  peacemakers  "  in  each  county  were  to 
hear  disputes  between  the  citizens,  and  to  act  by 
way  of  arbitration  before 
an  appeal  to  the  law.  A 
court  for  the  protection 
and  relief  of  widows  and 
orphans  was  to  be  held 
locally  twice  a  year.  "  I 
desire,"  said  Penn,  "  to 
show  men  as  free  and  as 
happy  as  they  can  be." 
He  would  not  allow  taxes 
to  be  levied  in  his  colony, 
and  refused  the  offer  of  a 
revenue  from  export  duties, 
such  as  Lord  Baltimore 
obtained  in  Maryland. 
Meanwhile,  the  contro- 
versy with  that  nobleman 
about  the  Delaware  terri- 
tory resulted  in  a  decision 
of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment against  Lord  Balti- 
more ;  yet  the  territory 
was  not  annexed  to  Penn- 
sylvania, but  was  formed 
into  a  separate  province, 

William  Penn,  having  done  this  great  work  in 
America  within  less  than  three  years,  was  called 
home  to  England,  in  August,  1684,  by  the  misfor- 
tunes and  dangers  of  some  of  his  intimate  friends, 
one  of  whom,  Sydney,  had  died  on  the  scaffold.  It 
does  not  belong  to  this  History  to  examine  the 
conduct  of  Penn  under  the  reign  of  James  II.,  or 
to  discuss  the  probability  of  Macaulay's  accusations, 
to  which  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  has  replied.  There 
is  strong  reason  to  conclude  that  Macaulay  fell  into 
a  mistake  of  identity,  upon  more  than  one  occasion, 
with  regard  to  this  illustrious  Englishman,  con- 
founding him  with  George  Penne,  the  mercenary 
pardon-broker  after  the  Monmouth  rebellion,  and 
with  Neville  Penn,  the  agent  of  a  Jacobite  conspiracy 
in  the  time  of  William  III.  It  is  undeniably  true 
that  Y/'illiam  Penn,  as  a  friend  of  James  II.  from 
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his  youth,  as  a  Dissenter  who  could  never  approve 
of  the  Church  Establishment,  and  as  a  Quaker 
advocate  of  non-resistance  by  armed  force,  was 
heartily  averse  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  For 
this  cause  he  was  obnoxious  to  Lord  Macaulay ;  but 
a  severe  scrutiny  can  discover  no  action  in  his 
whole  life,  public  or  private,  that  is  not  consistent 
with  strict  integrity.  If  his  behaviour  in  some 
instances,  as  in  the  affair  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  was  rather  officious  and  ill-advised — if  he 
now  and  then  betrayed  a  slight  degree  of  fussiness 
and  self-complacency  in  the  exercise  of  his  supposed 
influence  at  Court — these  were  but  the  faults  of 
a  sanguine  temper  in  one 
of  the  most  candid,  im- 
pulsive, and  open-hearted 
of  men.  Such,  in  fact, 
appears  to  be  the  character 
of  William  Penn;  and, 
despite  his  want  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Whig  party, 
his  services  to  the  progress 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
should  be  remembered  to 
his  honour. 

The  founder  of  Penn- 
sylvania, living  to  1718, 
was  enabled  to  revisit  his 
colony,  staying  nearly  two 
years,  in  1 700  and  the  next 
year,  when  he  found  the 
young  commonwealth  in  a 
thriving  condition.  But  his 
own  authority  there  had 
been  destroyed.  In  the 
war  between  England  and 
France,  our  American  pos- 
sessions being  exposed  to 
attack.  King  William  had  found  it  needful  to  put  all 
these  detached  provinces,  including  Pennsylvania, 
under  a  military  Governor  at  New  York.  This  was 
only  for  a  time,  from  1692  to  1694;  but  it  entailed 
financial  charges  and  political  dissensions  upon  the 
community  at  Philadelphia.  Colonel  Markham, 
again  the  acting  deputy-governor  for  Penn,  did  not 
conciliate  the  party  who  were  jealous  of  every 
privilege  retained  by  the  territorial  lord.  Their 
opposition  was  fomented  by  agents  of  the  Crown, 
seeking  to  create  a  pretext  for  converting  the  pro- 
prietary colony  into  a  mere  dependency  of  White- 
hall. Conflicts  were  frequent,  in  which,  during 
Penn's  long  absence,  the  moral  power  he  alone 
relied  upon  was  lost.  He  displayed,  in  his  mansion 
at  Pennsbury,  a  fair  degi'ee  of  lordly  dignity  among 
the  colonists  of   1700,  for  whose   benefit    he   had 
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sacrificed  a  large  share  of  his  private  fortune.  But 
they  grudged  the  efibrts  required  to  maintain  their 
charter  of  corporate  freedom,  and  he  returned  in 
much  disappointment.  Some  of  his  latest  acts 
in  America   wei-e  the   emancipation   of  the  negro 


slaves  on  his  own  estates,  the  extension  and  con- 
firmation of  his  humane  dealings  with  the  native 
Indians,  and  the  proposal  of  a  league  among  the 
American  colonies  for  their  common  defence  and 
convenience. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


New  England  involved  in  an  Indian  "War — Condition  of  the  Natives  as  affected  by  Civilisation — Fairness  of  their  Treatment  by 
the  New  Englandcrs — Feeling  of  .Uneasiness  among  the  Tribes  at  the  Continued  Advance  of  the  "White  Men — Alexander, 
Sachem  of  tlie  Pokanokets — His  brief  Reign  and  early  Death — Suspicions  Conduct  of  Philip,  his  Successor — Negotiations 
between  him  and  the  Government  of  New  Plymouth — Murder  of  a  Christianised  Indian— Execution  of  Three  Indians  for 
the  Fact — Philip  in  Open  Rebellion  against  the  English — Prodigies  and  Portents — English  Troops  taken  in  an  Ambush — 
Desperate  Assault  of  Indians  on  a  House  at  Brookfield,  Massachusetts — Attack  on  the  Town  of  Hadley — A  Mysterious 
Stranger — Rapidity  of  the  Indian  Movements — Measures  of  Defence  taken  by  the  United  Colonies — Disastrous  Affair  near 
Deerfield — Scattered  Actions,  and  Spread  of  the  Rebellion— Proceedings  against  the  Narragansetts. 


In  returning  to  the  changeful  foi'tunes  of  New 
England,  we  find  that  part  of  America  desolated 
by  an  Indian  war  of  long  continuance  and  temble 
ferocity.  For  several  years  there  had  been  peace 
betAveen  the  English  and  the  natiA^es.  The  latter 
appear  for  a  time  to  have  been  convinced  that  the 
white  man  was  too  strong  for  them  ;  and  it  may  be 
also  that  they  felt  the  advantages  resulting  from 
his  presence,  as  much  jis  the  grievance  of  having  to 
retire  before  a  more  energetic  nationality.  Those 
advantages  were  certainly  not  few,  nor  slight.  The 
Indian  was  actually  getting  rich  upon  the  stranger. 
Not  only  did  the  colonists  pay  for  the  lands  they 
occupied  (though  probably  the  price  given  was  far 
from  a  real  equivalent),  but  a  continual  trade  was 
carried  on  between  English  speculators  and  native 
tribes.  The  red  man  sold  all  his  sui-plus  corn  to 
the  white-faced  dwellei'S  in  the  towns.  He  disposed 
of  the  rich  fui"s  of  beavers  and  other  animals  in  the 
same  market,  and  received  in  exchange  commodities 
which  made  his  life  far  more  endurable  than  it  had 
been  before.  He  was  taught  to  cultivate  English 
vegetables ;  he  became  acquainted  -with  the  use 
of  English  domestic  and  farmyard  animals  ;  he 
acquired  by  barter  a  number  of  manufactured 
articles,  such  as  added  gi-eatly  to  his  personal 
comfort,  and  the  decency  of  his  rude  abode.  On 
the  whole,  he  was  treated  fairly  by  the  Puritan 
settlei"s,  thoiigh  of  course  there  were  times  when  he 
was  chwited  by  men  who  had  moi*e  shrewdness 
than  conscience.  So  much  care  was  taken  of  him 
in  this  respect  tliat  any  unfair  engagement  into 
which  he  may  have  been  betrayed  was  declared  by 
law  to  be  null  from  the  beginning ;  and  special 
ordinances  were   passed   to  protect  him  from  ill- 


xxsage,  whether  of  violence  or  cajolexy.*  On  one 
occasion,  three  Englishmen  were  hanged  for  the 
murder  of  an  Indian;  and,  notwithstanding  that 
some  foolish  people  were  found  to  murmur  at  the 
sentence,  it  I'eceived  the  support  of  the  majority. 
Josiah  Winslow,  Governor  of  Plymouth  at  the 
period  we  have  now  reached,  Avrote  to  the  Federal 
Commissioners,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1676,  with 
reference  to  the  Indian  rebellion  : — "  I  think  I  can 
clearly  say  that,  before  these  present  troubles  broke 
out,  the  English  did  not  possess  one  foot  of  land  in 
this  colony  but  what  was  fairly  obtained  by  honest 
piirchase  of  the  Indian  proprietors.  Nay,  because 
some  of  our  people  are  of  a  covetous  disposition, 
and  the  Indians  are  in  their  straits  easily  prevailed 
with  to  part  with  tlieii*  lands,  we  first  made  a  laAV 
that  none  should  purchase  or  receive  of  gift  any 
land  of  the  Indians  without  the  knowledge  and 
allowance  of  our  Court.  .  .  .  And  if  at  any 
time  they  have  brought  complaints  before  us,  they 
have  had  justice  impartial  and  speedy,  so  that  our 
own  people  have  frequently  complained  that  we 
erred  on  the  other  hand  in  showing  them  overmuch 
favour." 

Such  being  the  condition  of  the  native  population 
in  the  year  1675,  it  might  reasonably  be  sui>posed 
that  they  had  little  or  no  cause  to  break  faith  with 
their  English  rivals,  and  thus  di-aw  down  upon 
theii-  heads  the  vengeance  of  a  race  which  they  had 
learned  to  fear  as  well  as  to  admire.  But  the  feeling 
of  nationality  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  sentiments 
in  the  breasts  of  most  commimities,  whether  civil- 
ised or  barbarian.      Tlie  Poles  of  the  present  day 

*  Palfrey's  New  England,  "^'ol.  III.,  chap.  4. 
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are  probably  much  better  off  than  their  ancestors 
of  the  last  century,  when  the  peasants  lived  in 
abject  misery  beneath  tlie  heel  of  feudal  loi'ds  who 
rated  them  but  as  beasts,  and  probably  cared  for 
them  less  ;  yet  the  detestation  of  the  foreign  ruler 
knows  no  bounds.  The  Chiistians  of  Turkey  are 
not  now  materially  injured ;  but  the  government  of 
Mohammedans  is  to  tliem  hateful  in  itself.  In  like 
manner,  the  Indians  of  America  seem  to  have  chafed 
under  the  dominion  of  an  alien  people.  Their  laws, 
their  i-eligion,  their  traditions,  their  ancient  habits, 
their  very  existence  on  a  continent  which  they  might 
have  supposed  to  be  theirs  by  natural  right,  all 
seemed  imperilled.  To  this  general  feeling  were 
added  from  time  to  time  those  collisions  of  interest, 
those  individual  instances  of  wrong-doing  on  the 
one  part  and  of  suffering  on  the  othei',  which  the 
most  fairly-devised  code  of  laws,  and  the  most 
careful  supervision  of  authority,  can  never  entirely 
prevent. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Pilgrim  Father-s  at 
Plymouth,  Massasoit,  sachem  oftheWampanoags  or 
Pokanokets,  made  a  treaty  with  the  settlei's,  which 
he  maintained  unbroken  during  the  remainder  of 
his  long  life.  He  died  in  16G0,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  sons,  Wamsutta  and  Pometacom.  The  elder 
of  these  was  afterwards  called  Alexander,  having 
requested  of  the  General  Court  of  Plymouth  the 
gift  of  an  English  name.  At  the  same  time  his 
brother  was  called  Philip.  In  the  year  1662  it 
was  reported  at  Plymouth  that  Alexander  was 
plotting  with  the  Narragansetts  ;  and,  on  his 
neglecting  to  appear  before  the  General  Court  to 
declare  his  intentions,  in  accordance  with  an  order 
to  that  effect  which  had  been  sent  him,  an  armed 
party  under  Majors  Winslow  and  Bradford  was 
despatched  to  compel  his  attendance.  He  at  once 
consented  to  go  to  Plymouth,  where  he  gave  satis- 
factory explanations,  but,  on  getting  back  to  his 
own  home,  died  of  a  slow  fever,  bi'ought  on, 
according  to  some  accounts,  by  a  sense  of  mortified 
pride.  His  position  as  chief  sachem  of  the  tribe 
was  then  assumed  by  his  brother  Philip.  Doiibt.s 
were  felt  as  to  the  disposition  of  this  savage,  and 
he  in  his  turn  was  summoned  to  Plymouth,  to  make 
answer  to  such  questions  as  might  be  put  to  him, 
and  to  deliberate  with  the  authoi'ities  there  on 
matters  tending  to  a  further  settlement  of  peace, 
and  to  the  renewal  of  former  amicable  under- 
standings. On  going  thex'e,  he  solemnly  denied 
being  concerned  in  any  plot  against  the  English, 
or  having  any  knowledge  of  such  a  plot,  and 
proffered  liis  yoimger  brother  as  a  hostage  imtil  the 
Court  should  have  more  certainty  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  said.      This  offer  was  declined;  and  the 


business  was  concluded  by  the  renewal  of  previous 
covenants, — by  Philip  and  five  of  his  subordinate 
sachems  signing  an  instrument  binding  them  to 
peaceful  and  loyal  conduct  as  subjects  of  the  King 
of  England  and  neighbours  of  the  settlers, — and  by 
the  Court  agreeing  to  furnish  Philip  and  his  tribe 
with  assistance  in  case  of  need.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Indian  chief  was  sincere  when  he  entered 
into  this  compact.  Five  years  elapsed  without  any 
matoward  event;  and  if  he  had  had  a  design  against 
the  English  in  1G62,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
powerful  sachem  of  the  Pokanokets  would  have 
been  unable  to  make  any  attempt  to  carry  it  out 
during  so  long  a  period.  Yet  he  may  all  that  while 
have  been  nursing  a  feeling  of  enmity  against  the 
sti-angers,  and  brooding  over  wi'ongs  whether  real 
or  imaginary.  The  position  of  his  people  was 
becoming  worse  and  worse  every  year.  Tliey  were 
gi-adually  losing  all  their  best  lands  ;  and,  although 
this  was  by  their  own  act,  and  they  received  in 
exchange  what  they  consented  to  regard  as  an 
equivalent,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  they  were 
often  oppi-essed  as  if  by  threatenings  of  an  advancing 
doom,  which  must  be  repelled  at  once,  or  not  at  all. 
The  English  had  so  managed  as  continually  to 
drive  the  savages  into  those  little  peninsulas  which 
are  to  be  found  scattered  along  the  New  England 
coast.  Here,  with  the  sea  on  all  sides  but  one, 
and  that  one  shut  against  them  by  the  watchful 
Europeans,  the  Pokanokets  must  have  felt  as  if 
caught  in  a  trap,  and  handed  over  to  certain  if  slow 
extinction.  "Without  supposing  that  they  were 
subjected  to  any  ill-usage,  we  are  bound,  in  common 
fairness  to  our  common  human  nature,  to  admit 
that  their  position  was  painful,  and  might  to  them- 
selves have  seemed  little  short  of  fatal. 

Whether  the  war  now  to  be  described  originated 
in  any  widely-spread  conspiracy  may  perhaps  be 
doubted.  More  probably  it  was  a  sudden  flame 
bursting  out  of  a  long-fermenting  heap  of  combus- 
tible materials.  :  The  fii-st  intimation  of  anything 
wrong  which  came  to  the  Genei'al  Court  of  Plymouth 
was  on  the  5tli  of  June,  1667,  when  an  Indian  of 
Philip's  tribe  made  a  charge  against  his  sachem  of 
having  expressed  a  i*eadiness  to  combine  with  either 
the  French  or  the  Dutch  against  the  English,  so  as 
to  recover  all  lands  sold  by  the  natives  to  the 
settlei-s,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  possession 
of  their  goods  and  other  valuables.  Philip  was 
questioned  on  the  subject,  but  repudiated  the  state- 
ment as  a  calumny  originating  with  Ninigret,  the 
Nyantic  sachem.  Further  investigations  led  to  a 
more  deliberate  repetition  of  the  charge,  to  a  more 
emphatic  and  earnest  denial  of  its  truth,  to  a 
temporary  rendering  up  of  their  arms  by   Philip 
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and  liis  men,  and  to  the  i-estoration  of  their 
weapons  on  the  General  Court  being  satisfied  that 
there  was  no  sufficient  proof  of  the  alleged  design. 
The  matter  slept  for  another  four  years,  when 
suspicion  was  again  excited.  This  time  Phili}) 
appeared  at  Taunton  before  three  Boston  men,  who 
seem  to  have  been  chosen  as  umpires,  and  the 
Pokanoket  chieftain,  with  four  of  his  subordinates. 


his  arms  foi"feited,  and  nominated  eight  persons  to 
be  associated  with  the  Magistrates  as  a  Council  of 
War.  That  the  Indians  should  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  fire-arms  at  all  may  seem  a  proof  of  gi'eat 
remissness  on  the  part  of  the  English  authorities  ; 
but  in  truth  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  p^e^■ent 
it.  Although  the  trade  was  illegal,  rapacious  specu- 
lators, English,  French,  and  Dutch,  had  sold  them 
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signed  a  paper  admitting  that  they  had  taken  up 
arms  against  their  friends  the  English  with  an  evil 
intent,  and  without  any  just  cause.  On  the  same 
occasion,  Philip  expressed  a  desire  to  renew  his 
covenant,  and  engaged  to  resign  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  Plymouth  all  his  English  arms.  But 
a  few  months  later  it  became  apparent  that  the 
sachem  had  secreted  several  guns,  had  neglected  to 
give  orders  to  his  people  to  render  up  their  weapons, 
and  had  traduced  the  colony  of  Plymouth  to  its 
neighbours.     The  General  Court  thereupon  declf^red 


muskets  in  abundance,  and  they  had  by  this  time 
learned  to  use  them  with  consummate  skill.  Having 
declared  this  forfeiture  of  arms,  Plymouth  next 
sought  the  co-operation  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island.  Philip  also  went  to  Massachusetts,  alleging 
many  complaints  against  the  Government  of  the 
adjoining  plantation.  To  some  extent  he  obtained 
credence  and  sympathy  from  the  persons  he 
addressed,  who,  however,  offered  their  assistance 
in  bringing  about  a  friendly  settlement  of  the 
c|uarrel ;  and  this  renewed  mediation  ended  in  ^ 
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fresh  engagement  on  the  pai-t  of  Philip,  one  of  the 
Btipulations  of  which  was  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  pay  a  hundred  pounds  in  three  years,  to 
defray  the  charges  he  had  occasioned. 

Another  long  period  elapsed  without  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace.  In  1674,  however,  the  old 
rumoui-s  came  up  again.  The  iioformant  this  time 
was  a  converted  Indian  named  Sausaman,  who  had 
been  brought  up  at  the  college  at  Cambridge.  He 
could  both  write  and  speak  English,  and  had  been 
employed  as  a  schoolmaster  at  Natick.  Afterwards 
lie  resided  for  a  time  with  Philip,  and  then,  returning 
to  Natick,  was  baptised,  and  officiated  as  a  preachei-. 
On  giving  information  to  the  authorities  at  Plymouth 
with  regard  to  the  Pokanoket  chieftain,  he  begged 
that  his  name  might  not  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  matter,  for  that  if  it  were  known  he  woixld 
assuredly  be  killed.  The  event  showed  that  his 
fears  were  not  ill-founded.  A  few  days  after  Philip 
had  voluntarily  presented  himself  at  Plymouth,  in 
March,  1675,  to  protest  his  innocence  once  more, 
Sausaman  was  found  dead  beneath  the  frozen  surface 
of  a  pond,  and  the  body  presented  marks  of  violence 
clearly  indicating  that  he  had  been  miirdered. 
Three  Indians  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  com- 
mitting the  crime,  and  the  jury  who  tried  them  were 
assisted  in  their  deliberations  by  six  natives.  The 
clxief  witness  was  an  Indian,  who  averred  that 
from  a  hill  not  far  off  he  had  seen  the  murder 
done,  but  was  afraid  to  reveal  it  lest  he  should 
lose  his  own  life  too.  A  verdict  of  guilty  was 
returned  by  the  jury,  with  the  full  concuiTence  of 
the  six  native  assessors.  Of  the  three  prisoners, 
two  were  hanged,  and  the  other  was  shot;  and  one 
of  the  former  confessed  on  the  ladder  that  he  had 
stood  by,  and  seen  his  comrades  kill  Sausaman. 
Cotton  Mather  and  other  early  writers  relate  a 
circumstance  which  curiously  illustrates  at  once  the 
superstitious  feelings  still  rife  in  society,  and  the 
gi'owing  hesitation  as  to  admitting  them  in  judicial 
processes.  It  is  stated  that  when  Tobias,  one  of 
Philip's  counsellors  who  was  suspected  of  the  murder, 
approached  the  body,  it  burst  out  bleeding,  and 
that  on  several  repetitions  of  the  experiment  it 
always  bled  afresh.*  The  Justice  of  tlie  Peace 
before  whom  the  charge  was  brought  did  not  think 
fit,  however,  to  commit  on  s\ich  evidence ;  and 
Tobias  would  probably  have  escaped  but  for  the 
testimony  of  the  Indian  who  saw  the  mxirder  from 
the  adjacent  hill.  Fifty  years  earlier,  judges  aiftl 
juries  would  probably  have  con\dcted  on  no  better 
grounds.  Even  as  late  as  16.58  or  16.'59,  a  coroner's 
jury  in  London  put  a  suspected  person  to  this  test, 

*  Majnalia  Christi  Ameri9ana,'.Book  VII.,  chap.  6. 


but  without  pi'oducing  any  fresh  flow  of  blood, 
though  the  accused  afterwards  confessed  the  ci'ime.-j- 
Philip  now  began  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  to 
place  liimself  in  a  positioii  of  open  hostility  to  the 
English.  He  and  his  men  appeai-ed  in  arms, 
marching  about  towards  the  head  of  the  peninsula 
where  they  dwelt — a  narrow  ridge  of  woody  hills 
situated  near  the  town  of  Bristol.  It  was  resolved 
to  keep  a  watch  on  him,  but  not  as  yet  to  take  the 
offensive.  The  excitement,  however,  contiiaued. 
Numerous  Indians  from  other  places  flocked  in  to 
tlie  Pokanoket  chief;  the  native  women  were  sent 
away  to  Narragansett ;  and  a  perpetual  sound  of 
guns  and  drums  in  the  night  showed  that  some 
warlike  design  was  on  foot.  Savages  need  the 
•stimulus  of  noise  and  showy  demonstrations  to 
qiiicken  their  resolution  on  gi'eat  occasions ;  but, 
fortunately,  what  excites  them  gives  warning  to 
those  whom  they  would  attack.  The  Plymouth 
Magistrates  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  Philip,  ad- 
vising him  to  dismiss  his  strange  Indians,  and  keep 
the  peace;  but  to  this  no  answer  was  returned. 
Alarm  now  became  genei'al  throughout  the  colony. 
The  agitation  and  suspense  of  the  public  mind 
created  a  readiness  to  discover  portents  and  pi-odi- 
gies  in  eai-th,  air,  and  sky.  Men  brooded  over  vague 
terrors  until  the  whole  \imverse  seemed  but  as  a 
magic  miiTor,  reflecting  ghastly  forms  of  approaching 
trovible,  or  shadowy  intimations  of  dangers  too  ap- 
palling to  be  distinctly  revealed.  Cotton  Mather 
gives  a  relation  of  these  sti'ange  signs,  which  he  says 
he  had  received  on  incontestable  assurance.  "In  a 
clear,  still,  sunshiny  morning,"  he  writes,  "  there 
were  divers  pei-sons  in  Maldon  who  heard  in  the 
air,  on  the  south-east  of  them,  a  great  gun  go  off, 
and  presently  thereupon  the  report  of  small  guns 
like  musket-shot,  very  thick  discharging,  as  if  there 
had  been  a  battle.  This  was  at  a  time  when  there 
was  nothing  visibly  done  in  any  part  of  the  colony 
to  occasion  such  noises ;  but  that  which  most  of  all 
astonished  them  was  the  flying  of  bullets,  which 
came  singing  over  their  heads,  and  seemed  very 
near  to  them,  after  which  the  sound  of  drums  passing 
along  westward  was  very  audible ;  and  on  the  same 
day,  in  Plymouth  colony  in  several  places,  invisible 
troops  of  horses  were  heard  riding  to  and  fro."+ 
Still  more  dismal  tokens  were  not  wanting  as  time 
went  on.  Some  people  vowed  that  they  saw, 
during  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  the  figure  of  an 
Indian  scalp  dai'kly  relieved  against  the  centre  of 
the  disc.     Others  declared  that  an  Indian  bow  had 

t  Case  of  Major  Strangeways,  related  in  Vol.  IV.  of  the 
"  Harleian  Miscellany."  Bacon  gives  some  amount  of  credence 
to  the  belief.     (Natural  History,  Century  X.,  jiar.  9.^8.) 

;|;  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  Book  VII.,  chap.  6. 
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been  visible  to  them,  in  the  heavens ;  while  to  many 
the  howling  of  wolves  at  night  came  fraught  with 
dire  suggestions  of  disaster  and  ruin. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  these  fears,  the 
danger  was  real  and  serious.  On  the  20th  of  June, 
a  party  of  Indians  attacked  the  little  town  of 
Swanzey  (the  nearest  town  to  Philip's  territory), 
burnt  two  houses,  and  withdrew,  A  dozen  more 
were  rifled  three  days  later ;  and  shortly  afterwards 
several  Englishmen  were  suddenly  killed  in  the 
same  town,  and  their  dead  bodies  subjected  to 
horrible  mutilations.  But  help  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. A  combined  force  of  soldiers  from 
Plymouth  and  Massachusetts,  small,  but  effective, 
arrived  on  the  evening  of  June  28th  by  a  forced  march 
of  more  than  four-and-twenty  hours.  It  was  during 
this  march  that  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  took  place 
to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made ;  and  it  was 
as  the  soldiers  were  halting  by  the  roadside,  for  a 
hurried  repast  while  the  luminary  was  recovering 
her  light,  that  the  more  melancholy  and  appre- 
hensive spirits  of  the  company  transformed  the 
central  blackness  into  an  ominous  sign.  Shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  the  column  at  Swanzey,  a  recon- 
noitring party  was  fired  upon  from  the  bushes. 
Some  fighting  took  place  the  folio-wing  day,  and 
Philip,  finding  his  position  growing  serious,  fled 
with  his  companions  in  canoes  to  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  bay,  near  the  present  town  of  Tiverton. 
Here  they  had  a  wider  sphere  of  action  before  them, 
and,  descending  like  a  torrent  on  the  settlements 
of  Dartmouth,  Taunton,  and  Middleborough,  they 
burnt  the  houses  and  massacred  the  people. 

The  fear  of  other  Indians  joining  the  movement 
was  now  so  considerable  that  commissioners  were 
sent  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  accom- 
panied by  a  strong  military  force,  to  obtain  from 
the  Narragansetts  a  renewal  of  former  guarantees 
of  friendship.  The  negotiation  was  apparently 
successful,  though  it  was  necessary  to  j^romise  these 
savages  a  money  payment  as  a  reward  for  delivering 
u])  to  the  English,  either  living  or  dead,  whatever 
subjects  of  Philip  should  come  within  their  country, 
and  for  resisting  the  Pokanokets  by  force  of  arms, 
if  need  were.  By  the  beginning  of  August, 
the  Nipmuck  Indians,  inhabiting  the  central  parts 
of  Massachusetts,  had  joined  the  insurrection. 
Captain  Edward  Hutchinson  and  a  pai-ty  of  twenty 
troopers  were  proceeding  to  a  conference  with  that 
tribe  (whose  disaflfection  was  not  yet  known),  when 
they  fell  into  an  ambush  near  Brookfield,  at  a  spot 
where  the  path  lay  between  a  rocky  hill  on  the 
right  hand  and  a  swamp  on  the  left.  The  little 
force  was  driven  back,  with  the  loss  of  eight  men 
killed  and  four  wounded.       The  day  before  this 


untoward  event,  Philip,  who  had  been  sheltering 
in  a  marshy  thicket,  fi-oni  which  he  was  enabled 
occasionally  to  do  some  mischief  to  the  English 
skirmishers,  had  efiected  a  junction  with  the 
Nipmucks.  The  force  that  had  been  defeated  near 
Brookfield,  or  rather  the  I'emnant  of  that  force,  got 
back  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  little  town  whence 
it  had  started.  The  men  at  once  fortified  them- 
selves in  a  large  house,  into  which  most  of  the 
inhabitants  soon  crowded  for  safety.  It  was  not 
long  before  they  were  surrounded  by  the  furious 
Indians,  who,  assembling  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred,  burnt  all  the  buildings  in  the  outskirts, 
and  fii-ed  into  the  house,  mortally  wounding  one  of 
the  men  in  it.  They  then  seized  on  an  unfortunate 
person  who  had  ventured  out  of  doors,  cut  oS  his 
head,  kicked  it  about  like  a  ball,  and  finally  set  it 
up  on  a  pole  before  the  door  of  his  father's  dwelling. 
Two  attempts  to  communicate  with  Boston  were 
defeated  by  the  messengers  being  driven  back. 
Through  the  whole  of  that  terrible  night,  the  angry 
and  excited  savages  surged  and  yelled  about  the 
little  gaiTison,  pouring  in  their  shots  so  fast  duiing 
the  hours  of  darkness  that  the  beleaguered  English 
had  enough  to  do  to  reply  to  them.  The  moon  rose 
at  three  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  and 
showed  the  Nipmucks  busy  in  heaping  vip  a  quan- 
tity of  combustible  matter  at  one  comer  of  the 
bviilding.  To  this  they  presently  set  fire  ;  but  a 
sallying  party  from  the  house,  under  cover  of 
marksmen  from  above,  issued  forth,  and  dashed  out 
the  flames.  The  attempt  was  twice  renewed  and 
twice  defeated  ere  dawn ;  then,  just  before  the 
early  light  of  an  August  morning  crept  over  the 
smoke  and  tumult  of  the  scene,  a  messenger  got 
away  on  the  road  to  Boston,  to  summon  assistance. 
Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  assist- 
ance could  not  arrive  for  many  hours.  Brookfield 
was  a  long  way  from  the  capital,  and  the  messenger 
had  to  go  on  foot.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  siege 
continued,  and  the  Indians  displayed  a  pertinacity 
and  a  fertility  of  resource  such  as  they  Avere  not 
commonly  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting.  They  con- 
tinued, throughout  the  whole  of  that  day  and  the 
ensuing  night,  to  send  volleys  of  musketry  into  the 
house,  and  to  endeavour  to  set  it  on  fire.  Arrows 
tipped  -with  burning  rags  were  shot  into  the  roof, 
and  the  besieged  English  were  obliged  to  cut 
holes  in  the  thatch  to  extinguish  the  flames.  A 
ball  of  wild-fire  reached  the  garret,  the  floor  of 
which  was  heaped  with  flax  and  tow;  but  the 
danger  was  prevented  by  a  timely  discoveiy  of  its 
existence.  The  walls  of  the  house  were  frequently 
pierced  by  the  musket-balls  of  the  attacking  party ; 
and  ;is  about  fifty  women  and  children  wei-e  in  the 
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dwelling  at  the  time,  the  confusion  and  terror  were 
extreme.  On  the  4th  of  August— the  third  day 
of  the  siege — the  Indians  constructed  a  sort  of 
carriage,  about  fourteen  yards  long,  with  a  barrel 
for  a  wheel,  the  fore  part  of  which  was  loaded  with 
hay,  flax,  chips,  and  other  inflammable  substances, 
with  which  it  was  evident  they  intended  to  make 
another  attempt  to  fire  the  house.  But  a  shower 
of  rain  fell  very  opportunely,  and  prevented  the 
materials  from  readily  kindling. 

Relief  was  now  at  hand.  On  the  forenoon  of 
the  same  day,  Major  Simon  Willard  was  pursuing 
his  way  from  Lancaster  to  Groton  in  command  of 
forty-seven  heavy-armed  horsemen,  when  a  mes- 
senger from  Marlborough  overtook  him  with  the 
news,  which  had  been  brought  to  that  town  by  the 
man  who  had  escaped  from  Brookfield.  Thirty 
miles  of  bad  road  lay  between  the  little  troop  and 
the  garrison  which  so  urgently  needed  relief.  But 
Willard,  though  an  old  man  of  seventy,  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment.  He  and  his  comrades  at 
once  galloped  to  the  rescue,  and  an  hour  after 
nightfall  they  came  clattering  into  Brookfield,  to 
the  dismay  of  the  Indians,  who,  having  offered  some 
show  of  resistance,  during  which  they  wounded  two 
of  Major  Willard's  men,  escaped  in  the  night.  So 
determined  had  been  the  resistance  during  those 
three  days  that  the  savages  sustained  a  loss  of 
eighty  in  killed  and  injured.  Philip  now  proceeded, 
with  forty  of  his  men,  and  some  women  and  children, 
to  a  swamp  about  twelve  miles  from  Bi-ookfield, 
where  he  made  presents  to  the  Nipmuck  chiefs,  as 
a  reward  for  their  services  in  the  recent  encounter. 
About  a  fortnight  later,  the  savages  massacred  a 
whole  family  at  Lancaster,  and  on  the  25th  of 
August  a  body  of  Indian  auxiliaries  went  over  to 
the  enemy,  and  gave  battle  to  the  pursuing  English 
in  a  swamp. 

The  settlements  on  the  Connecticut,  in  that  part 
of  the  river  which  runs  through  Massachusetts, 
were  particularly  threatened,  and  a  desperate  attack 
was  made  upon  Hadley  on  the  1st  of  September. 
The  people,  who  were  observing  a  fast  at  the 
time,  were  assembled  in  their  meeting-house  when 
they  were  startled  by  the  war-whoop  of  the  ad- 
vancing savages.  The  men  hastily  seized  their 
muskets,  rushed  out  into  the  street,  and  fell  into 
line.  But  the  Indians  had  closed  all  round  them, 
and  symptoms  of  a  panic  were  visible.  At  that 
moment,  an  ancient  man,  dressed  in  old-fashioned 
garments,  appeared  among  the  wavering  townsfolk, 
and,  assuming  the  command  as  by  a  natural  right, 
and  \vith  a  precision  which  showed  that  he  was 
v-ell  accustomed  to  the  ordering  of  troops  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  restored  confidence  and  order. 


The  stranger  was  totally  unknown  to  the  people  of 
Hadley,  and,  in  the  surprise  and  excitement  of  his 
unlooked-for  appearance,  they  regarded  him  as  an 
angel  sent  by  Heaven  for  their  deliverance.  Ral- 
lying under  his  vigorous  leadership,  they  drove  the 
Indians  out  of  the  town  ;  then,  turning  to  question 
their  mysterious  friend,  found  that  he  had  dis- 
appeared as  strangely  and  suddenly  as  he  had  come. 
It  was  no  other  than  Colonel  Gofie,  the  fugitive 
regicide.  He  had  for  some  time  been  living  in 
strict  privacy  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Russell. 
While  sitting  at  a  window  in  that  house,  he  had 
seen  the  savages  pouring  over  the  hills,  and, 
knowing  the  gravity  of  the  danger,  had  flung  him- 
self into  the  combat  with  all  that  passion  and  daring 
which  thirty  years  before  had  helped  to  win  victories 
for  Cromwell.  Without  waiting  for  acknowledg- 
ment or  thanks,  he  quietly  regained  his  friend's 
house  as  soon  as  the  peril  was  over ;  and  this  most 
dramatic  incident  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him.  He 
never  again,  as  far  as  history  or  even  legend 
enlightens  us,  emerged  from  the  privacy  of  the 
hospitable  dwelling  that  sheltered  him.* 

Many  other  actions  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Connecticut,  in  which  the  English,  attacked 
by  lurking  foes,  or  overmatched  in  numbers,  wei-e 
sometimes  defeated.  The  town  of  Northfield  it  was 
found  necessary  to  abandon.  The  rapidity  of  move- 
ment by  which  the  savages  were  enabled  to  appear 
at  short  intervals  of  time  at  widely-separated  places, 
and  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  being 
omnipresent,  was  one  of  the  most  alarming  circum- 
stances with  which  the  colonists  had  to  deal.  The 
scattered  townships  were  taken  in  quick  succession, 
and  the  bewildered  English  did  not  know  in  what 
direction  to  concentrate  their  eflToi-ts.  The  nature 
of  the  country  favoured  the  operations  of  tlT« 
Indians,  and  proportionately  embarrassed  those  of 
the  white  men.  Large  spaces  of  wood  and  marsh- 
land parted  the  settlements  from  one  another,  and 
hindered  concerted  action.  But  the  savage,  to 
whom  the  forest  and  the  swamp  were  native,  who 
found  in  them  his  home,  and  could  track  his  noise- 
less way  across  the  wilderness  with  something  like 
an  instinct,  turned  them  to  the  utmost  advantage 
as  a  means  of  efiecting  surprises,  and,  after  inflicting 
damage  on  his  enemy,  of  escaping  readily  and  mys- 
teriously to  some  fresh  scene  of  carnage.  The 
English  were  never  beaten  by  the  Indians  in  a  fair", 
open  fight ;  but  they  were  sometimes  woreted  by 
secret  and  unforeseen  attacks. 

*  Mr.  Palfrey,  in  relating  this  story  in  his  "  History  of  New 
England"  (Vol.  III.,  chap.  4),  throws  some  doubt  on  its 
authenticity.  It  does  in  fact  rest  only  on  tradition ;  but 
tradition  is  not  al-.^aj-s  a  liar. 
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The  situation  became  so  serious  in  the  autumn  of 
167.5  that  when  the  Federal  Conunissioners  met  at 
Boston,  oil  September  9th,  the  necessity  of  taking 
more  energetic  measures  against  the  danger  was 
at  once  acknowledged.  The  Federal  Council  had 
been  remodelled  in  1672,  after  a  long  course  of 
negotiations,  in  which  Connecticut  made  much  of 
her  old  grievance  that  Massachusetts  would  not 
help  her  against  the  Indians  and  the  Dutch  in 
16.53,  and  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  alleged 
that  Connecticut  had  broken  the  original  pact  in 
absorbmg  New  Haven  without  the  consent,  and 
indeed  against  the  wishes,  of  the  other  members  of 
the  league.  By  the  new  Articles  of  Federation,  the 
war-making  power  of  the  Commissioners,  which  had 
been  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  dissension,  was 
restricted  by  a  provision  that  the  determination  of 
an  offensive  war,  properly  so  called,  so  as  to  engage 
all  the  colonies,  should  lie  with  the  several  General 
Courts.  The  war  vdth  the  revolted  Indians  was, 
however,  a  defensive  war ;  and  the  six  Commis- 
sioners (two  for  each  colony)  unanimously  declared 
it  to  be  both  just  and  necessary,  and  such  as  should 
be  jointly  jirosecuted  by  all  the  United  Colonies. 
They  accordingly  ordered  the  raising  of  a  thousand 
soldiei's,  half  of  whom  were  to  be  dragoons,  or 
troopers  with  long  arms.  Days  of  fasting  and 
humiliation  were  observed  in  the  several  colonies ; 
and  the  favourite  Puritan  idea,  that  all  disasters 
are  special  judgments  of  God  for  the  correction  of 
special  sins,  was  brought  prominently  foi'Avard. 
One  Solomon  Stoddard,  of  Northampton,  detected 
these  special  sins  in  fine  clothes,  long  hair,  and  the 
toleration  of  many  taverns,  especially  in  Boston. 
Increase  Mather  was  of  a  like  opinion,  and,  having 
found  that,  of  nine  Englishmen  killed  in  a  certain 
action,  each  belonged  to  a  separate  town,  advanced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Lord  desired  in  this  way 
to  intimate  that  he  had  a  controversy  Avith  every 
plantation.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  that  solemn 
frivolity  of  mind  which  is  the  parent  of  such  ideas, 
that,  while  the  country  was  in  the  crisis  of  a  tragedy, 
people  could  occupy  their  minds  with  supposing  that 
God  had  purposely  contrived  the  massacre  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  because  some  people  wore 
*heir  hair  too  long  and  dressed  too  gaily,  or  because 
che  magistrates  of  Boston  issued  too  many  licences 
to  publicans. 

The  Federal  Commissioners  met  repeatedly  during 
the  next  ten  weeks.  Doleful  intelligence  poured 
in  upon  them  fast.  Deeriielcl,  On  the  Conndctictitj 
was  broken  up,  the  inhabitants  withclra-vV^ing  to- 
wards the  lower  towns  after  having  been  fired  upoil 
as  they  Avere  going  to  worship.  Their  abandonment 
of  the  place  was  so  precipitate  that  they  left  behind 


them  a  large  quantity  of  wheat,  just  reaped  and 
partly  threshed.  As  it  was  highly  undesirable  to 
let  this  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  soldiers 
wei'e  sent  from  Hadley,  with  eighteen  wagons  and 
their  teamsters,  to  bring  it  in.  The  threshing  of 
the  grain  was  finished,  and  the  loaded  waggons, 
escorted  by  the  convoy  of  ninety  men  under  Captain 
Lothrop,  started  on  their  return  journey.  At  seven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  September  18th,  they 
reached  a  little  stream,  to  which,  in  memory  of 
what  occurred,  the  name  of  the  Bloody  Brook  has 
since  been  given.  Thick  woods  hung  heavily  on 
the  banks,  and  the  soldiers,  in  view  of  this  fact, 
ought  to  have  been  especially  cautious.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  they  forgot  all  rules  of 
prudence,  put  their  arms  in  the  wagons,  and  dis- 
persed about  the  banks,  to  gather  gi-ap.is  from  the 
wild  vines.  Suddenly  a  terrific  fire  opened  on  them 
from  the  right-hand  side,  and  a  throng  of  savages 
leapt  out  of  the  woods.  The  volley  laid  several  of 
the  English  low  ;  the  others,  before  they  could  form 
and  regain  their  weapons,  found  themselves  beset 
by  a  number  of  Indians,  estimated  at  seven  hundred. 
Lothrop  was  speedily  shot  dead.  Many  others 
shared  his  fate,  after  desperate  endeavours  to  re- 
trieve the  fortunes  of  the  day ;  only  seven  or  eight 
escaped  from  the  fatal  snare.  The  disaster  was 
teiTible,  but  it  was  due  less  to  the  prowess  of  the 
Indians  than  to  the  indiscretion  cf  the  English 
troops.  The  New  Englanders  of  that  date  had 
had  little  or  no  experience  of  warfare,  and  in  this 
respect  were  inferior  to  the  generation  which  pre- 
ceded them.  Though  courageous,  they  were  liable 
to  sudden  alarms,  and  had  not  yet  acquired  the 
virtue  of  constant  vigilance. 

Lothrop  had  left  behind  him  at  Deerfield  a  few 
men  under  Captain  Mosely,  who  undertook  to  send 
forth  scouts,  and  secure  the  rear  of  the  returning 
teamsters  and  military.    The  latter  were  about  four 
or  five  miles  from  Deerfield  when  the  attack  took 
place.     Mosely  heard  the  noise  of  the  firing,  and 
hurried  to  the  relief  of  his  countrymen.     He  fotnid 
the  Indians  in  possession  of  the  gromid,  scalping 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  English.     The  fight  was  at 
once  renewed,  and  many  of  the  savages  were  killed. 
From  the  shadowy  recesses  of  the  woods,  however, 
they  kept  up  an  irregular  fire  until  evening,  when 
Mosely  was  reinforced  by  a  hundred  Englishmen 
and  fifty  friendly  Mohegans,  who  liad  beeh  higher 
up   the   river,    and   noW    dispersed   the   lingenng 
enemy;     Yet,  in  a  genel'dl  seii^e,  the  latter  remamed 
masters  of  that  part  of  the  country.     On  the  5th 
of  October,   Springfield,  on  the    Connectidut,  Avas 
attacked  by  the  savages,  who  burnt  thu-ty  houses 
before  they  Avere  driven  off.     Tlie  colonists  in  that 
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town  had  always  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
natives  during  the  whole  forty  years  of  their  set- 
tlement, and  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  had 
received  from  the  neighbouring  Indians  every 
assurance  of  friendship  ;  yet  the  storm  burst  upon 
them  none  the  less.  The  situation  of  Springfield 
being  very  near  the  borders  of  Connecticut  colony, 
this  sudden  outbreak  of  the  adjacent  tribes  caused 
great  alarm  in  that  plantation,  and  Secretary  Allyn 
wrote  to  the  Magistrates  of  Massachusetts  that  it 
was  high  time  for  NeAv  England  to  stir  up  all  her 
strength,  and  make  war  her  work  and  trade,  for  the 
suppression  of  such  remorseless  enemies. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Coui-t,  agi-eeing  with 
the  views  of  Solomon  Stoddard  and  Increase  Mather, 
that  the  Lord  had  incited  the  Indians  to  commit 
wholesale  murder  because  some  people  in  Boston 
and  other  towns  wore  their  hair  too  long,  and  spent 
too  much  money  on  their  tailors,  passed  certain 
measures  of  reformation,  which  included  a  "  testi- 
mony "  against  "  proud  excesses  in  apparel,  hair, 
•fee.;"  against  "false  worshippers,  especially  idola- 
ti'ous  (!)  Quakers;"  and  against  swearing  and 
excessive  drinking.  Mather  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Lord  was  sufficiently  satisfied  with  these  con- 
cessions to  allow  the  people  of  Hatfield  to  repulse  an 
attack  ;  though,  judging  by  the  same  vicious  mode 
of  reasoning,  which  has  in  tnith  nothing  of  religion 
about  it  but  the  name,  he  was  not  sufficiently  satis- 
fied to  prevent  the  attack  altogether.  After  this 
affair  at  Hatfield,  the  insurgents  dispersed  towards 
the  country  occupied  by  the  Narragansetts.  Those 
savages  had  not  fulfilled  their  agi-eement  to  sur- 
render, for  a  money  payment,  such  enemies  of  the 


English  as  should  fall  into  their  hands.     It  was 
not  denied  by  them  that  several  of  Philip's  followers 
had  found    refuge  among  them ;    and    Canonchet, 
sachem  of  the  tribe,  and  son  of  Miantonomoh,  went 
to  Boston  in  October,  and   promised  the  Federal 
Commissioners   that   they    should    be    suirendered 
within  ten  days.     The  promise  was  broken,   like 
that  which  had  preceded  it.     Five  days  after  the 
stipulated   time  had   expired,   the    Commissioners, 
considering  that  the  hostility  of  the  Narragansetts 
was  now    certain,   resolved  to  raise  an  additional 
force  of  a  thousand  men,  for  operations  against  the 
offending  tribe.      The  ti'oops  Avere  to  be  ready  for 
the  field  within  six  weeks,  were  to  be  strong,  active, 
and  courageous  men,  and  were  to  be  well  provided 
with  all  necessaries  for  active  service.    Comiecticut 
hung    back    from     these    arrangements,    notwith- 
standing the  recent  letter  of  Secretary  Allyn,  and 
the  Connecticut  troops  generally  exhibited  a  disposi- 
tion to  retire  from  the  field,  alleging  that  they  were 
being  used  only  to  garrison  Massachusetts  towns. 
It  was  obvious,  however,  that  a  concentrated  move- 
ment on  a  large  scale — a  measure  of  unusual  force 
and    promptitude — was    necessary,  if  the    English 
colonies  were  to  be  preserved  from  total  extinction. 
The  whiter  was  the  best  season  for  such  an  attack, 
for  the  forest,  being  then  bare  of  leaves,  would  offer 
less    covert     to     the    stealthy   foe.       The   troops, 
therefore,  being  ready  for  tlieii-  march  by  the  second 
week  in  December,  set  forth  oia  their  perilous  ex- 
pedition ;  and  at  the  season  when  the  days  are  at 
their  shoi-test,  and  the  weather  is  at  its  coldest, 
the  blow  that  was  to  crush  the  Narragansetts  was 
suddenly  and  silently  sti-uck. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Continuation  of  Philip's  War— A  Native  Fort— Attack  by  the  English  on  the  Narragansett  Position — Burning  out  of  its 
Defenders — Terrible  Ketum  March  of  the  Conquerors  through  Snow  and  Darkness — Sufferings  of  the  Indians — Failui-e  c<t 
Food  Resources  in  the  English  Colonies — Assault  on  the  Town  of  Lancaster — Atrocities  of  the  Insurgents — ilrs.  Rowland- 
son  and  her  Child — A  Piteous  Narrative — Famine  among  the  Rebels — Desperate  Fighting— Capture  of  Canonchet — Serious 
Defeat  of  the  English  near  the  Upper  Falls  of  the  Connecticut— Attack  on  Hatfield — Vigorous  Measures  against  tho 
Revolted  Tribes — Decline  of  the  Movement— Position  of  the  Praying  Indians — Their  asserted  Treachery — Indiscriminate 
Revenge —Continued  Disasters  among  the  Insurgent  Ranks — Death  of  Philip,  the  Pokanoket  Sachem — Insurrection  in 
Maine — Restoration  of  Peace — Sufferings  and  Loss  resulting  from  the  "War. 


The  forces  from  Massachusetts  having  effected  their 
junction  with  the  Plymouth  levy  at  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  Nari-agansett  country,  the 
united  army  proceeded  to  the  little  town  of  "Wick- 
ford,  which  they  made  their  head-quartern.  AflTairs 
were  looking  gi-ave.  The  savages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood had  for  some  days  been  in  open  insuiTection, 


and  had  murdered  sevex-al  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren ;  so  that  the  troops  did  not  arriA'e  at  all  too 
soon.  The  several  companies  of  Massachusetts 
and  Plymouth,  which  seemed  at  first  destmed  to 
bear  the  whole  burden  of  the  war,  received  infor- 
mation, on  the  13th  of  December,  1675,  that  Major 
Treat,  of  Connecticut,  had  reached  Pettyquamscott 
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with  live  companies  of  English  and  fifty  Mohegan 
warriors.  Their  allies  immediately  moved  to  that 
spot,  and  the  whole  force  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Josiah  Winslow,  Governor  of  Ply- 
mouth, a  New  Englander  by  birth.  Provisions 
were  getting  short,  and  it  was  resolved  to  act  at 
once,  and  with  the  utmost  decision.  Winslow  had 
been  told  by  a  prisoner  where  the  principal  force  of 


tion  the  English  forces  at  once  set  out,  determined 
to  lose  no  time  in  the  execution  of  their  design. 
They  started  while  it  was  yet  dark,  at  five  o'clock 
on  a  winter  morning,  after  lying  for  some  hours  in 
the  open  field.  The  night  was  stormy.  Snow  lay 
thickly  on  the  ground.  The  aii-  breathed  ice, 
and  the  soldiers  were  compelled  to  push  forward 
at  a  rapid  march,  in  order  that  they  might  sur- 


iNDiAx  CHIEF.     {After  Catlin.) 


the  Narragansetts  was  to  be  found.  The  insur- 
gents, he  said,  were  assembled,  to  the  number  of 
3,500,  at  a  spot  about  eighteen  miles  distant  in  a 
north-westerly  direction.  Their  camp,  which  had 
been  fortified  to  the  greatest  extent  of  native  skill, 
was  advantageoiisly  situated  on  a  plot  of  rising 
ground,  insulated  by  a  swamp.  Rows  of  palisades 
had  been  driven  into  the  earth  round  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  stronghold,  to  which  the  only  entrance 
was  over  a  bridge  roughly  constructed  of  a  felled 
tree  four  or  five  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  marsh, 
and  protected  by  a  blockhouse.     Towards  this  posi- 

25 


prise  the  enemy.  Scarcely  halting  to  refresh 
themselves,  they  gained  the  encampment  at  one 
o'clock  P.M.,  and  immediately  advanced  to  the 
attack.  The  forces  from  Massachusetts  led  tlie 
van,  followed  by  the  Plymouth  division,  and  then 
by  that  of  Connecticut.  Thus  the  position  of  the 
Indians  was  attacked  by  the  associated  strength  of 
New  England. 

The  watchful  Narragansetts  within  were  ready 
to  receive  their  assailants.  They  poured  a  raking 
fire  into  the  Englisli  ranks,  instantaneously  kilhng 
Captain  Jolmson,  of  Eoxbury,  as  he  rushed  across 
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tlie  bridge.  Four  more  captains  were  shot  dovm 
within  the  enclosure ;  other  officers  were  seriously, 
and  some  fatally,  wounded.  The  privates,  how- 
ever, dashed  forward,  and  a  desj^erate  struggle 
ensued.  It  lasted  two  or  three  hours,  and  the 
savages  fought  so  well  that  for  a  little  while  they 
drove  out  the  attacking  force.  But  the  English 
soon  rallied,  and  again  burst  into  the  encampment. 
Hand  to  hand,  the  opposing  forces  strove  for  the 
mastery,  and  the  snow  was  crimsoned  with  the 
blood  of  white  men  and  of  red.  The  English  at 
length  resorted  to  the  same  expedient  that  had 
proved  so  successful  at  the  storming  of  the  Pequot 
fort.  They  set  fire  to  the  wigwams,  and  burnt  out 
the  frenzied  wretches  who  had  battled  vainly,  but 
gallantly,  for  their  position.  At  this  moment, 
Samuel  Hall,  of  Fairfield,  one  of  the  English  com- 
batants, lay  bleeding  in  the  snow.  He  heard  the 
command  given  to  apply  the  match  to  the  hovels, 
and,  fearing  that  he  should  be  burned  alive  by  the 
act  of  his  own  coitntrymen,  struggled  to  his  feet, 
and  cut  his  way  out  of  the  enclosure,  though  he 
had  received  two  bullets  in  each  thigh.  The  com- 
bined forces  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  and  Con- 
necticut lost  seventy  men  killed,  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  wounded.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Narragan- 
setts,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  reported  that  on 
their  side  seven  hundred  fighting  men  were  slain, 
and  three  hundred  fatally  wounded.  This  may  or 
may  not  have  been  con-ect ;  but  in  any  case  the 
victory  was  complete.  An  officer  of  the  attacking 
army,  named  Chui'ch,  who  many  years  afterwards 
wrote  a  gossiping  work  on  the  war,  strongly  pro- 
tested in  the  interest  of  the  soldiers  against  the 
burning  of  the  wigwams.  He  went  to  the  Genei'al, 
and  told  him  that  the  w:igwams  had  been  rendered 
musket-proof  by  being  lined  with  baskets  and  tubs 
of  grain,  and  other  provisions  sufficient  to  sup})ly 
the  whole  army  until  the  spring.  Besides,  he 
added,  the  wounded  might  be  warmly  lodged,  if  the 
wigwams  were  spared,  instead  of  running  the  risk 
of  perishing  in  the  cold.  The  army  was  now 
getting  veiy  near  the  end  of  its  food-stores,  and 
the  Plymouth  contingent,  in  particular,  had  served 
out  its  last  biscuit.  But  Winslow  refused  to 
listen  to  the  suggestion.  He  probably  saw  that 
there  was  no  other  way  of  completely  subduing  the 
enemy. 

It  was  a  desperate  measure,  however.  The 
wigwams  being  destroyed,  the  exhausted  soldiers 
were,  as  Church  pointed  out,  left  without  i)rotection 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  advancing  night. 
Snow  was  again  falling  thickly.  The  wounded 
had  to  be  conveyed  a  distance  of  many  miles  on 
the  return   march,  and   it   was  feared  that   theix- 


wounds  would  stifien  as  they  went.  In  those  days 
there  were  no  such  appliances  for  mitigating  the 
sufierings  of  the  wounded  as  there  are  in  these. 
Everything  was  done  for  the  unfortunate  men  that 
kindness  could  suggest;  but  the  snow-drifts  deepened 
as  the  army  pursued  its  toilsome  way  across  the 
desert,  and  several  died  before  morning  in  the 
freezing  air. 

It  was  two  hours  after  midnight  when  the  forces 
at  length  got  back  to  Wickford.  On  the  following 
day,  several  more  succumbed  to  the  injuries  they 
had  received  and  to  the  bitter  weather,  and  a  large 
grave  was  dug  for  the  reception  of  their  remains. 
Joseph  Dudley,  one  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
action,  stated  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Leverett  that 
the  whole  army,  especially  the  contingent  from 
Connecticut,  was  much  disabled,  unfit  to  march, 
and  afflicted  with  frozen  and  swollen  limbs.  But 
the  condition  of  the  Indians  was  worse  than  that 
of  their  conquerors.  They  had  lost  their  winter 
dwellings,  and  the  food  they  had  stored  up  for 
months  of  inaction.  Many  of  their  old  men, 
women,  and  children  had  perished  in  the  burning 
wigwams.  They  themselves  were  driven  into  the 
dismal  swamp,  where  they  had  no  protection 
against  the  cold  but  the  boughs  of  cedars  growing 
out  of  the  marshy  soil.  In  a  little  Avhile,  famine 
reduced  their  numbers  still  further  by  repeated 
deaths.  The  cru^el  season  spent  its  utmost  fury  on 
them,  and  many  sank  down  from  utter  feebleness. 
It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  sympathise  with  a 
brave  people  thus  reduced  to  dire  extremities 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  war  which  they  believed  to 
be  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  their  race.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the 
blow  which  humbled  their  pride  was  imperatively 
requii'ed,  if  the  prospects  of  civilisation  in  New 
England  were  not  to  be  annihilated  in  one  fatal 
and  bloody  convidsion.  That  the  Narragansetts 
were  i-eally  conspiring  with  the  Nipmucks  seems 
to  be  conclusively  proved  by  the  fact  that  some 
English  muskets  lost  at  Deerfield,  when  that  toAvn 
was  attacked  by  the  latter  tribe,  were  found  in  the 
fort  belonging  to  the  fonner. 

Although  the  power  of  the  NaiTagansetts  was 
broken,  the  war  was  not  at  an  end,  and  the 
danger  w^as  far  from  over.  Friendly  Indians  were 
sent  out  as  scouts,  and  came  back  with  intelligence 
that  the  enemy  professed  to  be  expecting  assistance 
from  the  French,  and  meant  soon  to  fall  on  the 
westei'u  line  of  the  seaboard  settlements.  The 
allied  forces  accordingly  remained  for  some  weeks 
at  Wickford,  recruiting  theii-  strength,  and  watch- 
ing the  still  threatening  tribes.  Fortunately,  a 
vessel  anived  at  the  spot  the  night  after  the  battle, 
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witli  provision  for  tlie  relief  of  the  troops.  After 
awhile,  however,  when  it  was  found  that  nothing 
but  unimportant  skirmishes  took  place,  and  that 
the  Indians  were  dispersed  in  many  directions,  the 
English  army  gradually  withdrew  from  the  field. 
This  disbanding  was  hastened  by  commissariat  con- 
siderations. Bread  had  totally  failed,  and  food  in 
general  was  so  shoi-t  that  the  men  were  obliged  to 
kill  their  horses  to  live  on  them.  The  ordinary 
course  of  industry  and  commerce  had,  indeed,  been 
so  interrupted  by  the  war,  that  in  Boston  itself 
there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions.  But  the 
Federal  Commissioners,  pei'ceiving  that  it  would 
be  necessary  at  no  distant  date  to  resume  the  offen- 
sive, called  on  the  colonies  for  another  levy  of  six 
hundred  men,  to  meet  at  Bi'ookfield,  Massachvisetts, 
in  three  weeks  from  the  8th  of  Februaxy,  1676. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  rebellious  Indians  x-e- 
covered  their  spix-its.  They  ax'e  said  to  have 
received  recx-uits  from  Canada,  with  the  coxxnivance 
of  the  French  authorities  there  ;  and  Canonchet, 
the  Narragansett  sachem,  was  resolved  to  struggle 
to  the  last,  rather  than  see  his  tribe  become  slaves 
to  the  English.  He  gave  directions  for  contixiuixxg 
the  war  with  as  much  vigour  as  was  possible  to  his 
shattered  forces,  axid  oxi  the  10th  of  February  the 
towxi  of  Lancaster,  situated  iix  a  woody  valley 
thirty-five  ixiiles  west  from  Boston,  was  attacked 
with  great  fuxy.  The  place  contained  from  two 
huixdred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  ixihabitaxits, 
living  in  about  fifty  houses ;  and  the  people,  dread- 
iixg  what  might  happen  to  so  exposed  a  place,  axxd 
knowixxg  that  the  Indians  had  threatened  a  descent, 
requested  assistance  to  be  sent  from  Bostoxx.  It 
was  despatched,  but  came  too  late.  The  troops 
were  still  on  their  way  when  the  savages  burst 
U2)0xx  the  towxx. 

They  appeax-ed  at  suixx-ise,  aixd  at  oxxce  set  tire 
to  the  houses  ixx  the  outskix-ts.  Sevex-al  of 
the  people  were  mux'dered,  with  prolonged  and 
savage  cx'uelty ;  others  were  carx-ied  into  captivity. 
One  of  the  female  inhabitants  of  the  towxi — Mrs. 
Bowlandson,  wife  of  the  resident  ministex' — wrote 
aix  account  of  her  experiences  ixa  that  dreadful  time, 
in  which  some  of  the  chief  iixcidents  are  related 
with  a  quiet  pathos  that  is  extremely  touchiixg. 
Her  house  was  bixrning  above  her  head  while  the 
men  withixx  it  were  fighting  for  their  lives,  or  lying 
where  they  fell  in  pools  of  blood.  The  bullets  of 
the  Indians  rattled  against  the  walls  like  a  shower 
of  stoxxes ;  and  six  sfcoxxt  dogs  oxi  the  premises 
cov/ered  with  fear.  Mi-s.  Bowlandson  was  at  last 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians.  She  followed  them, 
carryiixg  in  her  arms  her  little  gixi,  six  years  axxd 
five  moixths  old,  whexx  a  bullet  struck  them  both. 


Next  morniixg,  she  records,  "  one  of  the  Ixxdians 
carried  my  poor  wounded  babe  upon  a  horse  :  it 
went  moaning  all  along,  '  I  shall  die,  I  shall  die.' 
I  went  on  foot  after  it  with  sorrow  that  cannot  be 
expressed.  At  length  I  took  it  off  the  horse,  and 
cax'i'ied  it  ixi  my  arms  till  my  strenglih  failed  me, 
and  I  fell  down  with  it,  .  .  .  After  this  it  quickly 
began  to  snow,  and  when  night  came  oxx  they 
stopped.  And  now  down  I  must  sit  ixx  the  snow, 
by  a  little  fire,  and  a  few  boughs  behixxd  me,  with 
my  sick  child  in  my  lap,  and  calling  much  for 
water,  being  now,  through  the  wound,  fallen  into  a 
violent  fever ;  my  own  woxxxxd,  also,  growixxg  so 
stiff  that  I  could  scarce  sit  down  or  rise  up ;  yet 
so  it  must  be  that  I  must  sit  all  this  cold  winter 
xiight  vipon  the  cold  snowy  ground,  with  my  sick 
child  ixi  my  ax-ms,  looking  that  every  hour  would 
be  the  last  of  its  life,  and  having  xio  Christian 
friend  xxear  me  either  to  comfoxi;  or  help  me.  Oh, 
I  may  see  the  woxidex^ul  power  of  God,  that  my 
spirit  did  not  xxttexiy  sixxk  uxxder  my  affliction;  still 
the  Lord  ixpheld  me  with  his  gx-acioxxs  and  merciful 
spirit." 

The  piteous  naxTative  goes  on  to  state  that  for 
three  days  neither  mother  nor  child  received  any- 
thing but  a  little  cold  water.  From  time  to  time, 
the  Ixxdiaxxs,  provoked  by  the  lameixtatioxxs  of  the 
poor  womaxx,  thx-eatened  to  kxxock  the  child  oxx  the 
head.  They  moved  about  from  place  to  place,  axxd 
oxx  one  occasion  halted  near  axx  empty  wigwam. 
Thithex',  coxxtinues  Mrs.  Rowlaxxdson,  "I  went  with 
a  vexy  heavy  heart,  axxd  down  I  sat  with  the  pic- 
tvxre  of  death  in  my  lap.  Aboxxt  two  hours  ixx  the 
xxight,  my  sweet  babe  like  a  lamb  depax-ted  this  life. 
It  was  nixxe  days  from  the  fix'st  wouxidiixg  ixx  tJxis 
miserable  coixditioxx.  I  caxixxot  bixt  take  notice  how 
at  axxother  time  I  could  not  bear  to  be  in  a  room 
where  a  dead  person  was ;  bxxt  now  the  case  is 
changed  :  I  must  and  could  lie  down  with  my  dead 
babe  all  the  xxight  after.  I  have  thought  sixxce  of 
the  wonderfxxl  goodxiess  of  God  to  me  ixi  preservixxg 
me  so  in  the  use  of  my  reason  and  senses  in  that 
distx-essed  time,  that  I  did  not  use  wicked  and 
violexxt  means  to  end  my  own  miserable  life.  .  .  . 
I  went  to  take  ixp  my  dead  child  ixx  my  ax-xxxs  to 
cax-xy  it  with  me,  but  they  bid  me  let  it  alone. 
There  was  no  resisting,  but  go  I  must,  and  leave 
it." 

After  the  death  of  her  child,  Mrs.  Bowlandson 
was  carried  about  by  the  Indians  for  two  moxxths, 
for  the  most  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Conxxecticixt  river.  The  stores  of  food  which  the 
savages  had  brought  with  them  from  the  sack  of 
Lancaster  were  recklessly  wasted,  and  they  were 
soon   visited   by   severe   privations.     Acorns   and 
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gi-oimd-nuts  (which  they  scratched  up,  like  Caliban, 
with  their  hands),  roots,  weeds,  and  the  bark  of 
trees,  formed  a  principal  part  of  theii-  food ;  unless 
when  they  could  get  hold  of  any  portion  of  a  dead 
hoi-se — the  flesh,  the  liver,  the  hoofs,  the  entrails, 
or  even  the  bones,  out  of  which  they  made  a  dis- 
gusting species  of  broth — or  could  snare  the 
wild  animals  and  snakes  of  the  desert.  Poor  Mrs. 
Rowlandson  was  compelled  by  sheer  necessity  to 
feed  on  these  revolting  substances,  and,  having  one 
day  dined  with  Philip  himself,  thought  a  pancake 
which  he  gave  her,  and  which  was  made  of  parched 
wheat,  fried  in  bear's  gi-ease,  as  pleasant  meat  as 
she  had  ever  tasted  in  her  Ufe.  She  i-emained  with 
the  savages  eleven  weeks  and  five  days ;  and  she 
records  that  not  a  week  passed  without  their 
wreaking  their  fuiy,  by  fire  and  sword,  on  one 
place  or  another.  At  length,  however,  her  miseries 
were  ended,  she  was  ransomed  for  twenty  pounds, 
and  joined  her  husband  at  Boston.  A  son  and 
daughter,  carried  off  at  the  same  time,  were  also 
i-edeemed.* 

Dm-ing  all  the  early  months  of  that  black  year 
1676,  the  Indians  made  attacks,  which  were  gene- 
rally successful,  on  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Kew  England.  Whole  towns  were  destroyed, 
innumerable  houses  burnt,  several  pei-sons  mur- 
dei*ed,  and  others  captui'ed  and  borne  off  into  the 
wilderness.  Flushed  with  their  successes,  the 
Indians  assiuned  a  tone  of  insolent  mockery,  and, 
on  burning  the  town  of  Groton  to  the  gi'ound, 
called  out  to  the  English  in  the  ganison,  "  What 
will  you  do  for  a  house  to  pray  in,  now  that  we 
have  burnt  your  meeting-house  1 "  On  the  26th  of 
March,  fifty  Englishmen  belonging  to  Plymouth 
colony,  accompanied  by  twenty  native  allies,  were 
hu-ed  into  an  ambush  near  Pawtuxet,  and  defeated 
by  superior  numbers.  The  Indians,  who  were  headed 
by  Canonchet,  did  not  purchase  their  victory  without 
considerable  loss.  Of  the  English,  it  is  said  in 
some  accoimts,  only  one  escaped.  The  same  desul- 
tory but  disastrous  warfare  was  continued  through- 
out Api-il  and  May ;  yet,  as  the  spring  advanced, 
the  tide  of  native  successes  began  to  ebb.  Con- 
necticxit  agam  sent  a  body  of  tixx)ps  into  the  field, 
and  reinforcements  of  the  other  divisions  were  pro- 
vided as  often  as  they  were  required.  Places  that 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  whites  a  little  before 
were  once  more  occupied,  and  the  retreating  foe 
was  hunted  down  with  steatly  detenninatiou. 
Early  in  April,  Canonchet  was  cajrtured  near  the 
Blackstone,  in  the  Nan-agansett  coimtry.  He  pre- 
served his  haughty  spirit  to  the  last,  and,  on  being 

•  rairrey's  History  of  New  EngLaml,  Vol  III.,  chap.  5. 


questioned  by  a  young  man,  replied,  "  Child,  you 
do  not  undei-stand  war  :  I  Avill  answer  your  chief." 
Being  offered  his  life  if  he  would  procure  a  treaty 
of  peace,  he  refused  the  favour  with  disdain,  be- 
cause of  the  condition.  The  Indians,  he  averred, 
would  never  yield.  He  expressed  himself  content 
to  encounter  death,  and  said  that  he  would  speak 
nothing  which  should  be  unworthy  of  himself. 
He  was  taken  to  Stonington,  and  there  executed  by 
the  Mohegans  and  Pequots,  who  had  taken  him 
prisoner.  It  was  thought  that  the  act  would  engage 
those  native  allies  more  firmly  against  the  mutinous 
Indians. 

A  few  successes,  however,  still  remained  to  the 
instirgents.  On  the  20th  of  April,  they  inflicted  a 
severe  defeat  on  Captain  Wadsworth,  near  Sudbury, 
to  the  west  of  Boston,  and  killed  a  number  of 
prisonei-s,  with  every  cireumstance  of  diabolical 
torture.  Another  reverse,  of  a  stUl  more  serious 
nature,  took  place  on  the  18th  of  May  near  the 
upjjer  falls  of  the  Connecticut.  Captain  Turner, 
of  Boston,  having  been  infonned  by  an  inhabitant 
of  Hadley,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  had 
afterwards  escaped,  that  sevei-al  Indians  were  plant- 
ing and  fishing  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  deter- 
mined on  an  attack.  At  the  head  of  a  hundred 
and  eighty  troopers,  he  marched  twenty  miles 
during  the  hours  of  darkness,  and  came  in  sight  of 
the  Indians  at  dawn.  The  soldiers  then  dismounted, 
and  crept  on  foot,  silently  and  unperceivetl,  to  the 
edge  of  the  camp.  A  sudden  volley  of  musketiy 
stai-tled  the  Indians  from  their  repose.  They  made 
a  brief  and  ineffectual  attempt  at  resistance,  but 
jierished  in  large  numbei-s,  either  by  the  sword  and 
musket,  or  by  cU'owning  in  the  river,  towards  which 
they  fled  in  the  hope  of  escaping  by  their  canoes. 
Se\eral  were  canied  over  the  falls;  others  were 
shot  down  as  they  struggled  in  the  water.  While 
the  English  lost  only  one  man,  three  hundred 
Indians  wei'e  killed,  and  lai-ge  quantities  of  food 
and  ammunition  were  desti'oyed.  The  trooi)ei"s 
also  demolished  two  forges  Avhich  the  savages  had 
used  for  mending  theii*  arms,  took  away  all  theii* 
tools,  and  threw  two  pigs  of  lead,  intended  for  the 
casting  of  bullets,  into  the  river.  The  exi^edition 
so  far  ap})eai*ed  to  be  a  triumphant  success  ;  but  an 
luiexpected  reverse  was  at  hand.  The  noise  of  the 
filing  had  been  heard  by  another  ]>arty  of  Indians 
in  tlie  neigh)x)urhood,  who  hui'ried  to  the  s])ot  in 
lai"ge  numbers.  Tlve  English,  finding  themselves 
oveiinatched,  rushed  to  where  theii*  horses  were 
tied  up,  and  hastily  began  their  return  march. 
But  nearly  the  whole  way  back  they  were  galled 
by  the  fire  of  their  concealed  enemies,  operating 
from  vaiious  ix)ints.     A  iwinic  set  in  when  inteUi- 
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gence  spread  among  the  ranks,  derived  from  the 
information  of  an  Indian  prisoner,  that  Philip  him- 
self v/as  close  by  with  a  thousand  warriors.  The 
rear  of  the  retreating  column  was  harassed  by  in- 
cessant attacks,  and  the  troojis  under  Captain 
Holyoke,  the  second  in  command,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  protect  this  portion  of  the  little  army,  were 
nearly  surrounded.  The  whooping  and  excited 
savages  were  close  upon  the  captain,  when,  by 
shooting  down  the  foremost,  he  kept  the  others  at 
bay.  The  military  order  of  the  column,  however, 
was  destroyed.  It  broke  up  into  fragments,  and 
suffered  severe  losses  ;  one  small  knot  of  men  being 
cut  to  pieces  in  passing  through  a  morass,  while 
another  was  forced  to  surrender,  and  reserved  for 
death  by  torture.  A  hundred  and  forty  weary  and 
dispirited  men  marched  into  Hatlield  in  the  course 
of  the  day  ;  the  other  forty  were  either  slain  or  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Turner  was 
among  the  dead.  He  had  recently  been  ill,  and  is 
thoiight  to  have  lost  his  presence  of  mind  with 
fatigue  and  excitement.  Holyoke  was  cool  and 
self-possessed  thi'oughoiit ;  but  the  anxiety  of  the 
day  told  so  severely  on  his  strength  that  he  died 
a  few  months  later,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
eight. 

This  disastrous  action  was  followed  by  an  attack 
on  Hatfield,  when  six  or  seven  hundred  Indians 
fired  several  of  the  buildings,  but  were  ultimately 
driven  off*.  Many  other  scattered  actions  took 
place  ;  but,  notwithstanding  their  successes  at  Sud- 
bury and  on  the  Connecticut,  the  native  tribes 
could  not  recover  the  position  which  for  a  brief 
while  they  had  held.  The  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts passed  laws  for  impressing  soldiers  and 
supplies  for  the  camp,  for  preventing  all  traffic 
with  the  revolted  Indians,  and  for  otherwise  con- 
ducting the  war  with  firmness  and  resolution.  The 
savages  began  once  more  to  lose  heart.  As  the 
Slimmer  approached,  their  attacks  were  confined  to 
descents  on  small  villages  lying  in  exposed  situa- 
tions, where  they  might  hope  to  spread  a  momen- 
tary panic  by  setting  fire  to  a  few  houses,  or  where 
the  possibility  of  plunder  was  a  sufiicient  induce- 
ment to  run  the  chance  of  defeat.  Lurking  in  the 
thick  woods,  they  issued  out  of  them  every  now 
and  then  to  make  these  assaults,  and  then  retired 
with  precipitation  into  their  gloomy  fastnesses. 
It  was  impossible  to  act  against  such  foes  by  a 
large  and  concentrated  army.  Tlie  several  colonies 
therefore  acted  separately,  each  guarding  its  own 
frontiei-s,  and  joining  its  allies  whenever  there  was 
any  special  reason  for  concerted  measures.  To 
hunt  the  Indians  out  of  their  accustomed  quarters, 
to  prevent  their  planting  corn  in  the  spring,  and  to 


stop  their  fishing  iu  the  summer,  were  the  chief 
designs  of  the  English.  The  plan  succeeded 
so  well  that  the  Indians  wei'e  exterminated  by 
famine  and  disease  as  much  as  by  open  warfare. 
Many,  however,  were  surprised  by  fiying  columns 
of  troops,  and  pitilessly  slain.  Church,  who  had 
now  x-ecovered  fi-om  a  wound  he  had  received  at 
the  storming  of  the  Narragansett  Fort,  captui-ed  a 
large  number  of  Philip's  tribe  who  from  time  to 
time  wandei'ed  from  the  main  body.  The  same 
enterprising  oflicer  undertook,  in  the  cour.se  of  the 
summer,  an  expedition  into  the  country  of  the 
female  sachem  of  Sacoriet  (Little  Compton),  to 
endeavour  to  detach  her  and  her  people  from 
Philip;  and  this  he  efiected.  The  Massachusetts 
Government,  animated  by  repeated  successes,  made 
an  advance  towards  the  conclusion  of  peace  by 
issuing  a  proclamation  intimating  that  such  Indians 
as  should  submit  themselves  within  fourteen  days 
might  hope  for  mercy.  In  consequence  of  this 
announcement,  a  great  many  of  the  insurgents 
came  in,  and  laid  down  their  arms ;  and  by  July 
it  was  evident  that  the  worst  of  the  war  was  over, 
though  Philip  and  the  more  devoted  of  his  followers 
still  kept  possession  of  the  field, 

One  of  the  savages  who  surrendered  was  a  con- 
verted Indian  known  by  the  name  of  James  the 
Printer,    because  of  his  having  been  employed  as 
an  assistant   at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  the 
printing  of  Eliot's  translation  of  the  Bil)le.     The 
defection  of  this  man,  and  of  several  of  his  fellow- 
converts,  led  to  considerable  discussion  as  to  how 
far  the  Praying  Indians,  as  a  body,  were  worthy  of 
confidence.     At   the   beginning   of  the  war,    they 
Iiad  been  implicitly  trusted ;  and  a  company  of  fifty 
was  raised  to  serve  against  the  rebels.     But  many 
proved  treacherous,  and  joined  the  enemy ;  when 
suspicion    was    not    unnaturally   aroused    against 
the  whole  body.     Community  of  blood  was  found 
in  numerous  instances  to  be  a  firmer  bond  than 
community  of  faith,    if,   indeed,  the  faith  of  the 
converted   Indians  had,  in  the   majority  of  cases, 
any  very  real  existence.     They  behaved  badly  at 
Brookfield  and  at  Springfield  ;  and  Mrs.  Howland- 
son,   in  the  work  before    quoted,  says   that   they 
were  among  the  most  cruel  and  remorseless  of  the 
wretches  with  whom  it  was  her  ill  fate  to  sojourn. 
One    of  the    Praying    Indians,    according   to    this 
authority,    sold    his  father  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,    in  order  to  save  his  own  life.     Another 
wore  a  necklace  of  fingers  cut  from  the  bodies  of 
Christians.     Daniel  Gookin,  the  famous  ruler  over 
the    Praying  Indians,    denied   the   truth    of  these 
statements,  except  in  a  few  instances.    In  a  treatise 
on   the   subject,  he  says  that  the  small  company 
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of  Cliristianised  Indians,  acting  as  allies  of  the 
colonists,  captured  or  slew,  in  tlie  summer  of 
1676,  as  many  as  four  hundred  of  the  enemy.  "  It 
may  be  said  in  truth,"  he  adds,  "that  God  made 
use  of  these  poor,  despised,  and  hated  Christians  to 
do  great  service  for  the  churches  of  Christ  in  New 
England  in  this  day  of  their  trial."  The  Nipmucks, 
into  whose  hands  Mrs.  Rowlandson  fell,  had  amongst 
them,  according  to  Gookin,  only  some  few  waverers, 
who,  because  they  inclined  to  Christianity,  were 
reckoned  among  the  Praying  Indians.  But  he 
denies  that  the  maraiiders  in  that  part  of  the 
country  made  any  pretence  to  the  Christian  faith  ; 
while  the  Old  Praying  Indians  of  the  coast  ren- 
dered important  aid  to  the 
English,  and  were  disgraced 
by  scarcely  an  instance  of 
unfaithfulness. 

The  testimony  of  Gookin, 
though  that  of  an  honest 
and  estimable  man,  must 
be  received  with  some  abate- 
ments, because  of  his  strong 
interest  in  the  converts  over 
whom  he  presided.  It  is 
certainly  contradicted  by 
the  evidence  of  others,  as 
well  able  to  judge  as  he  ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  very  general  dis- 
trust of  the  Praying  In- 
dians had  a  considerable 
basis  of  fact,  though  it  is 
likely  enough  that  appre- 
hension and  anger  aftei- 
wards  exaggerated  the 

ti-uth.  As  in  the  case  of  the  mutiny  in  British 
India  in  1857-8,  public  opinion,  having  been 
once  excited  by  instances  of  treachery  and  fero- 
cious hate,  fell  into  a  mood  of  indiscriminate 
revenge,  and  counselled  a  greater  degree  of  I'e- 
taliation  than  was  just.  John  Gorham,  sent 
into  the  Nipmuck  country,  in  September,  1675, 
to  destroy  the  standing  corn  of  the  natives,  was 
blamed  by  Gookin  for  making  no  distinction  be- 
tween friends  and  enemies,  and  thus  giving  offence 
to  those  who  were  well-disposed.  On  one  occasion, 
the  Massachusetts  Magistrates  were  obliged  to  in- 
terfere to  protect  the  Indians  at  Tewksbiiry,  on  the 
Merrimac,  from  undeserved  oppression.  Gookin 
and  others,  who  did  their  best  to  moderate  popular 
wrath  against  the  Praying  Indians,  were  exposed 
to  contempt  and  insult ;  and  the  walls  of  Boston, 
in  January,  1676,  were  placarded  with  an  announce- 
meat  that  some  "  generous  spirits  "  had    "  vowed 
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the  destruction  "  of  Gookin  and  Danforth  for  their 
conduct  in  the   matter.*     Still,  unjust    and   mon- 
strous as  all  this  was,  it  could'  not  have  originated 
without  cause.     It  was  thought  by  the  Magistrates 
especially  necessary  to  take  precautions  against  the 
Christianised    Indians  of  the  Nipmuck  tribe.     In 
August,   1675,    they  were    ordered  to  concentrate 
themselves  at  five  specified  places,  and  not  to  move 
from  them  beyond  a  mile,  unless  accompanied  by 
an  Englishman,  on  pain  of  death,  or  at  the  least  of 
imprisonment.      Yet,    notwithstanding  this  sevei-e 
edict,    two    hundred    converts   went    off    to    the 
enemy's   camp    in   November.       Others    changed 
sides  as  often  as  they  thought  it  to  their  material 
interests  to  do  so.     Distrust 
became  general,  and  several 
of  the  native  converts,  who 
had  given  no  occasion   for 
uneasiness,    were    confined 
for   some    months   to    two 
small  islands  in  Boston  and 
Plymouth     harbours,     but 
were   ultimately   employed 
with  good  effect  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  colonies. 
During  the  whole  of  the 
war  up  to  this  point,  Philip 
had  contrived  to  keep  him- 
self out  of  sight  of  the  Eng- 
lish.     About    midsummei", 
1676,  his  followers  attacked 
Taunton,   in    Plymouth 
colony ;  but  the  inhabitants, 
having  received  notice  be- 
forehand  from  an   escaped 
negro,  were  so  well  pi'epared 
that  the  savages  were  driven  off.     The  revolted  In- 
dians were  now  flying  in  all  directions  from  the  pur- 
suing forces,  or  hvimbly  siibmitting  themselves  to  the 
power  they  had  defied.    The  Narragansetts  and  the 
Nipmucks  were  alike  I'outed,  slain,  or  compelled  to 
siu'render.     No  hope  of  retrieving  his  false  step 
could  have  remained  to  Philip.     On  the  30th  of 
July,   he  narrowly   escaped  being  taken  prisoner 
near  Bridgewater,  Plymouth ;    and  his  sister  was 
actually  captured  in  a  fight  which  pi'oved  fatal  to 
his  uncle.    His  wife  and  son,  with  nearly  a  hundred 
and  fifty  more,  were  seized  by  Captain  Church  on 
the  following  day.     The  operations  of  this  officer 
towards  the  frontiers    of   Plymouth    colony   wei'e 
signalised  by  repeated  engagements,  in  which  large 
mmibers  were  killed.     Disasters   crowded   on  the 
miserable  fugitives  in  the  day  of  their  waning  for- 

*  Palfrey,  Vol.  III.,  cliap.  5. 
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tunes,  and  the  fiilnt-heai'ted  wei'e  eager  to  desert 
tlieir  caxise,  and  make  friends  with  the  English. 
The  female  sachem  of  Pocasset,  widow  of  Philip's 
brother  Alexander,  and  the  nlly  of  Phili})  himself, 
was  found  drowned  in  the  rivei-  Taunton  ;  and  a  few 
days  later  the  head  of  the  whole  movement  was  to 
perish  in  the  field. 

Despairing  of  success,  Pliilip  returned  to  his  own 
country.  Passing  by  Bridgewater,  Middleborough, 
Taiuiton,  and  Tiverton,  he  crossed  the  water 
to  the  narrow  peninsula,  now  associated  with  the 
town  of  Bristol,  which  had  for  some  time  been  the 
seat  of  the  Pokanokets,  Church  had  for  several 
days  been,  in  hot  pursuit,  and  the  actions  of  the 
30th  and  31st  of  July  showed  how  near  he  was  to 
the  flying  and  disheartened  chief.  The  English 
blocked  up  the  land-approaches  to  the  small,  sea- 
washed  tenitory  of  Philip's  tribe,  and  rendered 
difficult  any  second  escape  into  a  larger  field.  In 
his  rage  and  desperation,  the  arch-rebel  one  day 
killed  a  follower  for  advising  submission  to  the 
English.  The  brother  of  the  man  thus  slain  re- 
venged his  relative's  death  by  going  over  to  the 
pursuing  force,  and  ofiering  to  guide  them  to  Philip's 
hiding-place,  which  was  in  a  marshy  thicket.  The 
wearied  fugitive  seems  by  this  time  to  have  accepted 
his  fate.  "My  heart  breaks,"  he  is  reported  to 
have  said:  "  I  am  ready  to  die."  He  fancied  that 
his  dreams  were  ominous :  the  facts  of  his  life  were 
certainly  so.  Church  marched  a  strong  force  to 
the  spot  which  had  been  indicated  by  the  traitor, 
and  before  dawn,  on  the  morning  of  August  12th, 
his  men  were  lying  down  in  the  ^bushes,  waiting 
for  the  appearance  of  the  sachem.  At  daybreak, 
the  Indians  rushed  tumultuously  from  their  covex't, 
and  were  met  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  suri-ounding 
ambuscades.  An  Englishman  and  a  friendly  Indian, 
stationed  at  a  point  where  escape  might  have  been 
possible,  saw  Philip  running  towards  them,  half 
dressed.  The  Englishman  fired,  and  missed.  The 
Indian  struck  his  countryman  through  the  heart 
with  a  well-directed  bullet.  He  fell  on  his  face, 
with  his  gun  under  him.  The  gi'eater  number  of 
his  followers  escaped  ;  but  the  death  of  the  chieftain 
was  triumph  enough.  On  hearing  the  news,  the 
whole  army  gave  three  loud  huzzas  ;  then,  imitating 
the  savage's  evil  habit  of  mangling  the  slain,  they 
cut  off  the  hands  of  the  dead  sachem,  and  sent  them 
to  Boston.  The  head  was  displayed  on  a  pole  at 
Plymouth,  and  a  day  was  appointed  for  public 
thanksgiving. 

The  war  was  now  nearly  over.  Some  of  the 
adherents  of  Philip,  who  had  managed  to  get  off", 
p-rolonged  the  struggle  for  a  little  longer ;  but  they 
were  soon  hunted  down.     Many  of  the  rebels  fled 


to  Canada,  or  found  an  asylum  among  the  ^lohawks. 
The  ofiending  tribes  were  utterly  crushed,  and  Ply- 
mouth, Coimecticut,  and  Massachusetts  proper,  once 
more  enjoyed  peace.  In  Maine,  however,  a  hostile 
movement  among  the  Eastern  Indians,  which  had 
been  excited 'by  the  risings  to  the  south-west,  con- 
tinued to  give  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  The  war  in  this 
direction  was  characterised  by  the  same  general 
features  as  elsewhere.  The  savages  attacked  small 
towns  and  detached  residences,  burning,  plundering, 
and  killing  wherever  they  coiild.  Many  of  the  settlers 
were  thus  exterminated,  and  Massachusetts,  which 
at  that  time  held  sway  over  the  sometime  province 
of  Gorges,  sent  commissioners  to  the  devastated 
districts,  in  October,  1675,  with  instructions  to 
take  measures  for  a  pacification,  and  to  commence 
arrangements  for  military  operations,  should  such 
be  found  necessary.  With  the  coming  on  of  winter, 
snow  fell  so  heavily  that  the  Indians,  being  com- 
pelled by  dread  of  famine  to  obtain  food  from  the 
English  settlei"s,  made  a  treaty  in  which  they 
stipulated  to  restore  their  captives  without  com- 
pensation, and  to  be  peaceful  in  the  future.  They 
complained,  however,  of  wrongs  done  to  them  by 
the  colonists,  and  were  pai-ticvilarly  annoyed  at 
restrictions  being  placed  on  their  purchasing  powder 
and  shot,  which  they  said  were  necessary  to  them 
for  the  chase.  After  the  dispersal  of  Philip's 
followers,  some  found  their  way  into  Maine,  and 
rekindled  the  flame  of  disaffection.  Successful 
attacks  were  made  on  various  places  in  the  late 
summer  of  1676,  and  a  little  fort  at  Arrowsick,  an 
island  in  the  Kennebec,  was  taken  after  a  desperate 
fight.  A  romantic  incident  occurred  in  this 
neighbourhood.  The  family  of  Mrs.  Anne  Bi-ackett 
were  captured  at  the  sack  of  Falmouth.  She 
herself  escaped,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec 
perceived  the  wreck  of  a  tattered  birchen  bark, 
which  she  patched  and  darned  with  needle  and 
thread  from  a  deserted  house.  She,  her  husband, 
her  infant,  and  a  negi'o  servant,  put  off"  to  sea  in 
this  frail  boat,  which  had  neither  sail  nor  mast, 
and,  crossing  Casco  Bay,  arrived  at  Black  Point, 
where  they  were  so  fortimate  as  to  find  a  vessel  from 
Piscataqua.  So  great  was  the  panic  in  Maine  that 
every  English  settlement  between  Casco  Bay  and  the 
Penobscot  was  deserted.  A  military  force  was  sent 
into  the  country,  and,  after  some  trifling  actions  in 
the  autumn  months,  another  peace  was  agreed  to  in 
November.  But  in  the  early  part  of  1677  hos- 
tilities again  broke  out,  and  a  large  part  of  Maine 
was  forsaken  by  the  English,  and  left  a  prey  to  the 
fury  of  the  savages.  The  war  did  not  finally 
terminate  until  April,  1678,  when  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  by  which   the   Indians   promised   sub- 
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miasion,  and  the  authorities  undertook  that,  for 
every  English  family  established  in  the  pi'ovince, 
the  tribes  should  I'eceive  annually  a  peck  of 
com. 

This  part  of  New  England  had,  in  proportion, 
suffered  more  from  the  Indian  rising  than  any 
other.  Beyond  the  Piscataqua,  hardly  a  settle- 
ment escaped  destruction.  Nearly  three  hundred 
white  men  were  killed  or  carried  into  captivity, 
and  the  loss  of  property  and  damage  to  the  pi-o- 
spects  of  the  colony  were  immense.  The  Indians, 
moreover,  though  quelled,  wei'e  not  entirely  dis- 
abled. But  Massachusetts  and  Plymovith  had 
also  been  sorely  injured  by  the  treachery  of  PhUip 
and  its  consequences.  Ten  or  twelve  towns  were 
wholly  burnt,  and  forty  others  more  or  less  damaged 
by  fii-e,  making  altogether  neai-ly  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  number.     The  deaths  were  so  numei'ous  that 


scarcely  a  family  could  be  found  which  wius  not  in 
mourning.  More  than  six  hundred  men  ure  sup- 
posed to  have  perished,  giving  a  proi)orfcion  of  one 
in  every  twenty  of  the  able-bodied  male  popula- 
tion. One  family  in  every  twenty  had  been 
burnt  out.  The  expenditure  in  money  of  the  three 
united  colonies  has  been  stated  at  more  than  n 
hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  and  at  the  termination 
of  the  struggle  the  debt  which  had  been  incurred 
by  Plymouth  colony  alone  is  believed  to  have 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  whole  personal  pi-opeity 
of  its  people.*  When  such  was  the  provocation, 
it  is  not  surprising,  however  deplorable,  that  the 
victors  should  have  taken  a  stern  revenge  ;  that 
many  of  the  Indians  should  have  been  executed, 
and  others,  according  to  the  bad  custom  of  the  time, 
sold  into  a  slavery  that  was  not  likely  to  find  many 
mitigations. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Chailes  II.  on  the  Indian  Troubles— Injuries  inflicted  by  the  War  on  the  New  England  Colonies —Seizure  by  Massachusetts  of 
Territory  claimed  by  the  Duke  of  York — Progress  of  the  Other  Plantations  from  1665  to  1676— Arrival  at  Boston,  in 
the  latter  Year,  of  Edward  Randolph,  Charles  II. 's  Agent — John  Leverett,  Governor  of  Massachusetts — Randolph's  First 
Interview  with  the  Massachusetts  Magistrates — His  Operations  in  the  Colony — His  Interview  with  Leverett — Reception  of 
Randolph  by  New  Hampshire  and  Plymouth — His  Departure  for  England — Agitation  in  England  against  the  Breach  of 
the  Navigation  Laws  by  Massachusetts — Petition  and  Address  of  Massachusetts  to  the  King — Agents  sent  to  England — ■ 
Randolph's  Report  on  the  New  England  Plantations — Prosperity  of  Boston — Proceedings  in  England  with  res^ject  to  the 
lUesal  Position  and  Acts  of  Massacliusetts. 


Between  the  departure  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
in  1665,  and  the  arrival  of  Edwai'd  Randolph  in 
1676,  New  England  had  been  virtually  an  indepen- 
dent Federal  Republic.  It  had  elected  its  own 
officers,  passed  its  own  laws,  and  conducted,  from 
its  own  resources  and  by  its  owai  men,  the  bloody 
struggle  with  revolted  Indian  tribes.  The  ^ery 
fact  that  the  colonies  made  no  a})peal  to  the  mother 
country  was  taken  ill  by  the  home  yaithorities,  as 
another  proof  of  the  desire  for  complete  sej^aration. 
Lord  Anglesey,  a  friend  of  the  Puritan  plantations, 
wi-ote  to  them  from  London  that  they  Avere  at  once 
poor  and  proud.  It  would  have  become  them,  he 
said,  to  make  their  addresses  to  the  King,  that  he 
might  be  authentically  informed  of  the  proceedings 
of  their  enemies  and  of  their  own  state,  by  what 
means  they  had  been  brought  so  low,  and  what 
were  the  most  proper  and  hopeful  measures  for 
their  recovery.  His  Majesty  had  sufficient  power 
and  sufficient  will  to  help  his  colonies  in  distress. 
He  could  send  ships  or  men  to  assist  the  New 
Englanders ;  he  could  furnish  them  with  ammimi- 
bion,  or  by  a  genei-al  collection  open  the  purses  of 


his  people  towards  them,  as  there  were  many  who 
mourned  for  their  distress.  But  all  this  was  con- 
ditional on  their  not  failing  in  that  dutiful  applica- 
tion which,  said  his  Lordship,  subjects  ought  to 
make  to  their  sovereigns  in  such  cases.  The  letter 
was  written  while  the  Indian  war  was  yet  proceed- 
ing; bvit  the  colonies  made  no  application  to  the 
Imperial  Government  in  the  dark  hour  of  their 
affliction.  It  was  their  habit  to  be  self-ieliant ; 
they  had  been  tutored  in  a  stern  school,  and  knew 
the  great  secret  of  extorting  success  from  the  most 
unpromising  conditions.  Besides,  they  anticipated 
some  further  action  on  the  part  of  Charles,  arising 
out  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Commissioners, 
and  they  did  not  care  to  lay  themselves  under  any 
obligation  to  a  Power  which  they  regarded  as  theii* 
enemy. 

Nor  did  they,  after  the  termination  of  the  war, 
request  anything  of  their  fellow-countrymen  across 
the  ocean  in  mitigation  of  the  expenses  to  which 
they  had  been  put.     The  chief  part  of  the  burden 

*  Palfrey,  Vol,  HI.,  chap.  5. 
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fell  on  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  ;  and  the  latter 
colony,  being  small   and  poor,  was   almost   ruined. 
Taxation   in  Massachusetts  was  increased  so  enor- 
mously that  in  1676  the  poll-tax  and  property- tax, 
instituted  in  1646,   Avere   sixteen  times  as  heavy  as 
in  ordinary  years.     The  Colonial  Treasurer,  more- 
over,    was   obliged    to    borrow    largely    from    the 
merchants ;  and  the  law  gave  him  power,  if  those 
capitalists  ]jroved  niggardly  (which,  however,   was 
far  from  being  the  case),  to  oblige  them  to  take  his 
notes  at  six  months  in  payment  for  supplies.     Ply- 
mouth had   no  such   ready  resources ;  but  in  the 
course  of  years,  by  a  system  of  rigorous  ecoiiomy, 
she  paid  otf  her  debt,  both  principal  and  interest,  as 
completely  as  the  richer  plantation  to  the  north. 
Connecticut  was  not  disturbed  by  any  Indian  rising 
or  invasion ;  yet  towards  the  general  defence  she 
contributed  both  men  and  money.     She  also  fur- 
nished the  houseless  in  Plymouth  with  more  than 
a  thousand  bushels  of  corn — a  good  work  in  which 
she  was  emulated  by  Boston ;  and  she  released  to 
her  more  siifFeiing  neighbours  her  share  in  a  dona- 
tion of  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  which  had  been 
contributed  by  some  generous  spirits  in   Ireland. 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  suffered  considerably 
from  Indian  ravages,  but  sent  no  troops  to  the  war. 
The  insular  portion  of  that  territory  was  guarded  by 
a  circle  of  patrol-boats  constantly  in  motion ;  and 
the  savages  did  not  venture  on  any  attempt  to 
break  through  so  formidable  a  barrier. 

At  the  period  in  question,  Massachvisetts  was 
even  more  than  ever  the  leading  colony  in  New 
England.  She  had  obtained  a  further  increase  of 
her  territory  in  1673  by  appropriating  a  portion  of 
the  Duke  of  York's  jirovince  of  Cornwall  lying  east- 
ward of  the  river  Kennebec.  The  i-epresentatives 
of  the  Duke  had  disregarded  this  part  of  his  Royal 
Highness's  possessions,  and  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  protested  against  the  action  of  Massachusetts. 
The  authorities  of  that  colony  had  caused  a  new 
survey  to  be  made  of  the  temtory  in  question,  to 
which  they  conceived  that  the  terms  of  their  charter 
gave  them  a  claim.  The  result  of  this  survey  was 
to  show  that  a  line  running  east  and  west,  thi'ee 
miles  north  of  the  river  Merrimac  (which  was 
what  the  charter  set  down  as  their  boundary  in  that 
direction),  would  include  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  beyond  the  Piscataqua,  as  far  east  as  to 
the  oiitlet  of  Penobscot  Bay,  Tlie  General  Coui-t 
of  Massachusetts  therefore  incorporated  the  land  so 
indicated  with  their  own  plantation,  and  appointed 
commissioners  to  organise  it  as  the  county  of  Devon- 
shire. This  was  not  merely  an  increase  of  material 
resources,  but  it  gave  additional  impoi-tsmce  to 
Massachusetts,  as  showing  that  her  will   was  law, 


and  that  her  interpretation  of  a  doubtful  question 
of  boundaries  could  be  made  to  prevail.  The  other 
New  England  communities  pursued  their  way, 
during  the  eleven  years  alluded  to,  without  any 
remarkable  events,  excepting  the  great  sti-uggle 
which  the  ambition  of  Philip  had  provoked.  They 
had  their  disagreements  as  to  boundary,  and  their 
small  internal  troubles.  Roger  Williams,  in  Rhode 
Island,  got  into  hot  dispute  with  the  Quakers,  and 
argued  theological  questions  with  George  Fox,  who 
visited  the  colony  in  1672.  Other  settlements, 
including  Massachusetts  itself,  were  vexed,  as  in 
former  days,  by  religious  dissensions,  resulting  in 
the  establishment  of  new  churches  and  the  iiritation 
of  old.  But  it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms 
that,  but  for  the  convulsion  of  Indian  wai-fare,  the 
colonies  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity,  and 
were  not  materially  altei'ed,  in  constitution  or  in 
manners,  during  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the 
earlier  and  the  later  date. 

Edward  Randolph,  the  agent  appointed  by  Charles 
II.  for  transmitting  to  New  England  the  demands 
which  he  had  finally  determined  on  making,  arrived 
at  Boston  in  the  early  part  of  June,  1676,  while 
the  war  with  Philip  was  approaching  its  final 
stages.  By  that  time  there  were  necessarily  fewer 
of  the  eai'ly  colonists  surviving,  in  any  of  the 
plantations  affected,  than  in  the  days  of  Nichols, 
Carr,  Cartwright,  and  Maverick.  The  founders  of 
Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  and  Connecticut  had,  for 
the  most  part,  quitted  the  scene.  Another  luce  of 
men  occujiied  the  stage,  and  many  of  these  wei-e  of 
native  birth.  But  the  old  traditions  were  pre- 
served -with  but  slight  variations,  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  desire  for  independence  had  been  fos- 
tered rather  than  discouraged  by  the  progress  of 
events. 

The  Governor  of  that  plantation  in  1676  was  John 
Leverett,  an  Englishman,  but  an  old  colonist,  and 
one  with  every  disposition  to  push  colonial  rights 
to  the  utmost  extreme.  For  many  years  he  had 
held  positions  of  importance,  both  military  and  civil, 
in  Massachusetts  and  in  England.  In  1653  he  had 
been  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  conferring  with 
Stuyvesant  on  his  alleged  attempts  to  stir  up  the 
Indians  against  the  English ;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  and  Robert  Sedgwick  were  in  command  of 
the  fleet  designed  by  Cromwell  for  an  attack  on 
New  Netherland,  but  which,  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  Holland,  effected  the  conquest  of  Acadie. 
In  the  early  yeai's  of  Charles  II.'s  reign,  he  was 
agent  for  Massachusetts  in  London ;  and  he  it  was 
who,  shoi-tly  after  the  Restoration,  warned  the 
General  Court  of  liis  colony  that  an  ixnfavourable 
feeling   towards  that    plantation   was    apparent  in 
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high  cii'cles.  In  eai-lier  days  he  had  be«n  a  subaltern 
iu  Cromwell's  army,  and  was  deeply  imbued  with 
anti-monarchical  and  anti-prelatical  views.  Randolph 
did  not  long  remain  in  ignorance  of  his  disposition 
and  political  tendencies.  The  Royal  envoy  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  lOtli  of  June,  and 
jiresented  to  the  Governor  a  letter  from  the  King, 
Avhicli  Leverett  read  aloud.  In  this  communication, 
Charles  alluded  to  the  complaints  of  Gorges  and 
Mason,  and  stated,  that  he  had  in  consequence 
determined  on  requiring  the  colony  to  send  agents 
to  England  to  answer  those  charges.  While  the 
letter  was  being  read,  Randolph  took  off  his  hat, 
and  three  of  the  Magistrates  followed  his  example  ; 
but  the  Governor,  Avith  the  rest,  continued  covered. 
As  no  important  principle  was  involved,  this  piece 
of  churlishness  was  both  imprudent  and  in  bad 
taste.  When  the  reading  of  the  letter  was  finished, 
Leverett  told  the  Council,  in  the  hearing  of  Ran- 
dolph, that  the  matters  contained  in  it  Avere  very 
inconsiderable  things,  easily  answered,  and  such  as 
it  did  not  concern  that  Government  to  take  any 
notice  of.  Randolph  replied  that  he  had  the  King's 
oixlers  to  require  an  answer,  and  to  wait  a  month 
for  it.  The  Governor  then  intimated  that  the  in- 
considerable things  would  bs  considered,  and  that 
notice  would  be  taken  of  that  which  was  not  worth 
noticing.'^ 

On  withdrawing  fi'om  the  Council-chamber, 
Randolph  could  not  have  carried  with  him  a  very 
exalted  idea  as  to  the  conciiiatoiy  nature  of  the 
Magistrates  in  general,  or  of  Leverett  in  particulai-. 
Exit  he  mvist  have  seen  that  a  determined  front 
was  quickly  operative  in  changing  an  attitude 
of  defiance  into  one  of  surly  assent.  While 
waiting  for  his  answer,  the  busy  envoy  delivered 
to  several  Boston  citizens  of  good  position  certain 
letters  with  which  he  had  been  furnished  by 
Mason.  These  citizens,  he  afterwards  reported  to 
the  King,  received  him  with  much  kindness,  and 
expressed  great  loyalty  to  his  Majesty.  They  also 
circulated  information  concerning  his  errand  to 
other  well-wishers  of  the  King,  who  showed  much 
satisfaction  at  the  news.  Some  notice  of  the  sove- 
reign's letter  was  taken  a  few  days  after  the  inter- 
view of  the  Royal  agent  with  the  Colonial  Council. 
The  Magisti-ates  having  resohed  to  return  their 
thanks  to  the  King  for  his  "  gracious  letter  " — that 
letter  which  Leverett  had  said  was  beneath  notice 
— Randolph  was  called  in,  and  infoi-med  that  an 

*  "  The  Governor  told  tlie  Council  that  the  things  therein 
contained  were  very  inconsiderable  things,  .  .  .  and  it  did 
in  no  way  concern  that  Government  to  take  any  notice  there- 
of." "  The  Governor  answered  that  they  should  consider  of 
those  things."    (Original  documents  quoted  by  Mr.  Palfrey.) 


answer  to  the  communication  in  question  would  be 
sent  by  a  vessel  which  was  then  about  to  sail  for 
London.     The  envoy  of  course  was  not  disposed  to 
start  so  soon,  and  he  hinted  a  doubt  Avhether  in  so 
short  a  time  the  Council  had  fully  considered  the 
contents  of  the    missive,  and  of  the  memorials  of 
Goi'ges  and  Mason,  copies  of  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted   by  the  King.     He  also  inquired  whether 
the  Coimcil  had  determined  on  their  agents,  and 
on    the  time  of    their    leaving   for    England.     To 
these   questions  no  answer  was  returned,  and  on 
the  following  day  (June  1 6th)  Randolph  visited  the 
Governoi'  at  his  house,  and  made  formal  complaint 
of  infractions  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  of  which  he 
had  himself  observed  several   instances   since   his 
arrival  in  Boston.     Leverett's  reply,  according  to 
Randolph,  was   singularly  plain-spoken  and  bold. 
He  said  that  the  laws  made  in  England  bound  the 
people  of  Massachu.setts  in  nothing  but  what  con- 
sisted  with    their   interests ;    that    the  legislative 
power  resided  solely  with  them,  by  virtue  of  the 
charter  granted  by  Charles  I.;  and  that  all  matters 
in  dispute  were   to   be    concluded    by  their   final 
determination,  without    any  ap})eal  to  the   King. 
His  Majesty,  he  added,  ought  not  to  retrench  their 
liberties,    though    he    might    enlarge    them    if   he 
pleased.     He  had  confirmed  their  chartei-  and  their 
privileges  by  his  letter  of  the  28th  of  June,  1662 ; 
and  he  could  therefore  do  no  less  in  reason  than 
let  them  enjoy  their  libei'ties  and  trade,  since,  at 
their  own  expense,  and  without  any  contribution 
from  the  Crown,  they  had  made  so  large  a  planta- 
tion in  the  wilderness. 

Matters  did  not  inn)rove  as  time  went  on.    After 
having  been  a  fortnight  in  Boston,  Randolph  wrote 
to    the    Governor    reminding   him    of    the    Kiiisc's 
demand  for  agents  to  be  sent  to  England,  advising 
him  to  call  a  General  Court  to  settle  the  business, 
and  proposing  to  wait  a  fortnight  longer  for  the 
decision  of  that  Court,  when  he  would  be  the  bearer 
of  the  reply  to  his  Majesty.     Leverett  Avas  highly 
offended  at  this  interference,  and  rebuked  the  envoy 
for  the  disrespectful  abruptness  of  his  behaAdoui*. 
The    answer,    it    appeared,    had    already   been    de- 
spatched,  and    Randolph  Avas  told  that  he   might 
have  a  duplicate  whenever  he  Avas  ready  to  leave. 
There  Avas  plainly  nothing  more  to  be  done  at  Bos- 
ton then,  and  the  Royal  agent  accorflingly  turned 
his  attention  to  NeAV  Hampshire,  the  territory  to 
which  Mason  laid  claim.      He  travelled  through  the 
most  considerable  towns  of  that  province,  and,  as 
he  relates,  met  with   a   cordial   welcome   from   a 
population    complahung  loudly  of  the  usurpation 
and  oppression  of  Massachusetts.     At  Portsmouth 
he  received  a  deputation  from  Maine  (the  country 
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claimed  by  Gorges),  who  made  complaints  similai- 
to  those  of  the  New  Hampshire  people.  After  his 
peregrinations  in  the  north,  and  another  brief  visit 
to  Boston,  Randolph  went  to  Plymouth,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Governor,  Josiah  Winslow,  whom 
he  found  a  gentleman  of  loyal  principles.  In  the 
course  of  conversations  on  the  state  of  affairs,  Win- 
slow  told  his  guest  that  he  greatly  disliked  the 
conduct  of  the  Massachusetts  Magistrates  towards 
the  King,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  New 
Endand    would    never    be    secure,    would    never 


parties,  while  it  is  certain  that  both  Plymouth  and 
Comiecticut  were  desirous  of  retaining  a  definite 
and  positive  connection  with  the  Royal  Government 
of  the  mother  country. 

Randolph  remained  in  New  England  rather  more 
than  the  stipulated  time.  On  the  20th  of  July  ho 
went  to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  for  his 
despatches.  The  final  interview  was  not  more 
pleasant  than  those  which  had  preceded  it.  Leverett 
sharply  reproved  the  Royal  messenger  for  publish- 
ing  the   substance  of  his  errand  to  the  colonies, 


TURNER  S    FALLS. 


flourish  nor  be  serviceable  to  his  Majesty,  until  the 
several  colonies  were  placed  under  the  immediate 
government  of  the  Crown.  To  such  an  arrange- 
ment, he  said,  the  plantations  of  New  Plymouth 
and  Connecticut  would  willingly  submit.  This,  of 
course,  confirmed  the  impression  that  Randolph 
had  already  fomied.  He  stated  in  his  reports  that, 
even  in  Boston  itself,  the  generality  of  the  i)eople, 
including  the  chief  officers  of  the  militia,  and  other 
persons  of  note,  complained  of  the  arbitrary  govern- 
ment and  oppression  of  the  Magistrates.  It  is  very 
probable  that  this  zealous  agent  exaggerated  thp 
degree  of  adherence  to  his  views  existing  in  the 
chief  New  England  colony ;  yet  it  cannot  be 
doubted    that    Massachusetts    had    its    disaffected 


telling  him  that  he  designed  to  make  a  mutiny  and 
disturbance  in  the  country,  and  to  withdraw  the 
people  from  their  obedience  to  the  local  authorities. 
A  duplicate  of  the  re})ly  addressed  to  Secretary 
Coventry  was  then  handed  to  him,  and  he  was 
bidden  to  repoi-t  to  the  King  that  the  English  in 
Massachusetts  were  a  people  fearing  the  Loixl,  and 
very  obedient  to  his  Majesty.  Whether  or  not  he 
credited  the  first  of  these  statements,  Randolph 
must  certainly  be  excused  if  he  doubted  the  second, 
as  far  as  the  Govex*nor  and  Magistrates  were  con- 
cerned. He  answei-ed  in  a.  tai-t  letter,  and  sailed 
for  England  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 

During  his  absence,  the  question  of  the  NaATiga- 
tion   Laws   had   been   much  discussed  at  London. 
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Varioiis  traders  had  been  making  loud  complaints 
of  breaches  of  those  laws  constantly  committed 
by  the  New  England  colonies.  A  petition  from  the 
mercers  and  silk- weavers  of  the  metropolis  had  been 
presented  to  the  King;  and  the  Privy  Council  Com- 
mittee of  Trade  and  Plantations  had  gone  into  the 
matter,  and  taken  the  evidence  of  the  persons 
])rincipally  concerned.  One  of  the  reasons  given 
for  maintaining  and  enforcing  the  law  is  a  singular 
comment  on  the    absurd    injustice  of  what,  at   a 


demand,  and  for  wluch  it  was  admitted  they  could 
liud  no  purchasers  in  the  open  market.  Yet  the 
law  imdoubtedly  gave  the  home  producer  the  right 
to  inflict  this  wrong ;  and  of  the  breaking  of  that 
law  by  New  England  there  was  abundant  evidence. 
The  colonists  wei-e  forbidden  to  make  their  im- 
portations in  any  but  English  ships  sailing  from 
English  poi-ts  ;  but  they  traded  wherever  they  liked 
for  whatever  they  wanted.  The  Committee,  on 
hearing  of  these  facts,  detennined  that,  although  it 


VIEW   ox    THE    COAST   OF    MAINE. 

period  within  the  memory  of  the  existing  genei"a- 
tion,  used  to  be  called  protection  to  native  industry. 
The  mercers  and  silk- weavers  alleged  that  they  had 
been  acciistomed  to  send  to  New  England  great 
quantities  of  their  stuffs  (either  made  in  England 
or  imported  from  abi-oad)  when  out  of  fashion ;  but 
that,  since  the  colonies  had,  contrary  to  the  law,  made 
their  own  foreign  importations,  they  (the  peti- 
tionex's)  had  been  greatly  injured,  and  many  totally 
ruined,  by  their  inability  to  get  rid  of  these  com- 
modities. It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to 
tliese  worthy  manufacturers  and  merchants  that 
they  had  no  moral  right  to  force  upon  the  colonists, 
whether   they  would  or   not,   goods    no  longer  in 

26 


was  not  expedient  to  inquire  into  past  illegalities, 
some  vigorous  action  in  the  future  was  requisite. 
They  therefore  advised  the  King  to  demand  from 
every  plantation  an  Act  to  enforce  the  laws  oF 
trade  ;  to  appoint  revenue  officers  in  those  planta- 
tions; and  to  issue  ordei's  to  the  commandei-s  of 
the  Royal  Navy  to  seize  offending  vessels.  The 
Committee  Avere  probably  as  well  pei-suaded  of  the 
justice  of  the  Navigation  Acts  as  the  traders  whose 
interests  were  prejiidiced  by  their  violation ;  but  at 
any  rate  they  could  not  do  otherwise  than  recom- 
mend that  the  law  .should  be  enforced. 

The  letter  which  had  been  despatched  to  Secretary 
Coventry  by  the  Massachusetts  Counca  was  very 
brief,  and  consisted  of  little  more  than  an  intimation 
that  a  detailed  reply  would  be  sent  as  soon  a.s  a 
General  Court  could  be  convened,  and  a  repudiation 
of  the  charges  made  against  the  colony  as  "unper- 
tinences,  mistakes,  and  falsehoods."  A  Genei-al 
Court  was  convoked  in  August,  and  the  matter  at 
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issue  was  debated  witli  the  assistance  of  the  Eklers. 
After  an  adjoiirnment  of  a  month,  a  committee  to 
Avliich  the  question  had  been  referred  j^resented 
the  di-aft  of  a  petition  and  address  to  the  King. 
The  petitioners  herein  alhided  to  the  controvei-sy 
thrust  upon  them  with  respect  to  their  eastern 
possessions,  but  at  the  same  time  expressed  their 
Avillingness  to  offer  pleas  and  produce  evidence  in 
defence  of  their  position.  From  this  evidence  they 
believed  it  would  abundantly  appear  that  they  had 
a  right  to  the  tenitoiy  in  question,  according  to 
the  plain  intent  ond  necessary  sense  of  the  words 
contained  iia  theii*  patent.  They  furthermore 
protested  that  "no  intention  of  wrong  to  the 
claimers,  no  unlawful  design  of  enlai-gement  of 
their  borders,  no  profit  or  advantage  thereby  accru- 
ing (the  contraiy  whereto  they  had  liithei-to  found), 
but  a  gi'ounded  apj)rehension  of  their  intei'est,  real 
compassion  to  the  petitioning  inhabitants  in  an 
unsettled  and  suifering  condition,  togethei'  with  a 
sense  of  duty  incumbent  to  be  faithful  to  their 
l^atent  trust,  did  cause  thean  to  receive  tliose 
inhabitants  under  the  wing  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  this  colony  established. "  Tliey  concluded 
by  begging,  with  most  humble  prostration,  his 
Majesty's  countenance  and  favour  for  themselves, 
and  for  the  agents  they  had  appointed. 

The  address  having  been  adopted,  its  presentation 
Avas  confided  to  Mr.  William  Stoughton  and  Mr. 
Peter  Bulkley,  both  persons  of  impoi-tance  in  the 
colony  :  the  former,  a  member  of  the  Magistracy  ; 
the  latter,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Deputies. 
Stoughton,  the  elder  of  the  two — ^though  both  were 
in  the  i)i-ime  of  life — was  believed  to  be  somewhat 
favourable  to  the  views  of  the  home  Government ; 
while  Bulkley  had  the  credit  of  being  a  supporter 
of  jwpular  principles  and  colonial  pretensions. 
These  ofticials  were  furnished  witli  a  statement  of 
the  case  of  Massachusetts  as  against  Goi-ges  and 
Mason;  with  letters  to  the  two  Secretaries  of  State, 
Henry  Coventiy  and  Sir  Joseph  Williamson;  and 
with  two  sets  of  Orders  and  Instructions.  They  were 
to  confine  themselves  to  tlie  dispute  concerning 
Maine  and  Ncav  Hampsliire,  and,  as  regarded  all 
other  accusations,  were  to  answer  that  they  had  no 
instructions  -ah  to  proceeding  with  them.  They 
wei-e  to  repoi-t  home  on  tlieir  doings,  and  were  to 
return  as  soon  as  possible.  In  a  private  commu- 
nication to  the  envoys,  the  General  Coui-t  matle 
certain  suggestions  which  betray  a  conscious  weak- 
ness in  their  cause.  Tliey  wei-e  to  represent  to  the 
King  and  Council  the  inconsiderableness  and  small 
worth  of  the  two  pi'ovinces,  but  were  to  purchase 
the  alleged  rights  of  Gorges  and  Mason,  if  those 
gentlemen  were  willing  in  that  way  to  compromise 


the  case.  Mr.  Palfrey  says  he  is  uncei'tain  whether 
these  instructions  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
poxiion  of  the  original  draft,  and  the  rest  as  tlie 
amended  foi-m  finally  adopted.  But  the  mere  fact 
of  such  an  an-angement  being  at  any  time  enter- 
tained shows  a  lurking  doubt  on  the  pai-t  of  the 
Massachusetts  authorities  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  their 
ai'gument.  If,  beyond  a  question,  the  cliai-ter  gave 
tliem  a  right  to  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  there 
could  have  been  no  necessity  for  even  thinking  of 
buying  ofi"  the  rival  claimants.  If  there  were  any 
doubt  at  all,  it  was  obviously  most  improper  that 
the  decision  should  lie  with  one  of  the  interested 
parties. 

After  his  return  to  England,  which  he  reached 
on  the  lOtli  of  September,  1676,  Randolph  made  a 
repori  of  his  visit  to  the  colonies,  the  second  part 
of  which  contains  a  somewhat  elaboi'ate  account  of 
the  condition  and  laws  of  Massachusetts.  The 
object  of  the  writer,  of  course,  was  to  give  the  King 
as  vivid  an  impression  of  the  disloyalty  of  that 
plantation  as  he  could  j^roduce.  He  therefore  dwelt 
much  on  the  church  discipline  of  the  colonists, 
which  was  unquestionably  so  ordered  as  to  confer 
peculiar  privileges  on  those  who  conformed  strictly 
to  the  Independent  system,  and  to  place  xmder  a 
species  of  ban  all  who  folloAved  difierent  ideas.  Ho 
spoke  of  the  axitliorities  disallowing  any  one  to 
appeal  in  any  matter  to  the  laws  of  England.  He 
referred  to  their  concealment  of  Whalley  and  Gofie, 
the  I'egicides ;  described  the  solemnisation  of  mar- 
riages by  the  civil  magistrates;  and  remarked  on  the 
suppression  of  all  observance  of  Christmas  Day  and 
other  ecclesiastical  festivals.  Of  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  colony  he  repoi-ted  : — "  The  mxmber  of 
the  church-membei-s  and  freemen,  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  (who  are  termed  the 
dissenting  party),  is  very  inconsiderable,  not  being 
reckoned  aboA'e  one  sixth  part ;  the  most  wealthy 
pei*3ons  of  all  professions  being  men  of  good  prin- 
ciples and  well  affected  to  his  Majesty 

The  inhabitants  within  the  government,  including 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  are  comj^uted  to  be  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls.  .... 
There  are  rich  men  of  all  callings  and  professions, 
and  all  mechanical  arts  and  professions  thrive  well. 
The  famiers  are  numerous  and  wealthy,  live  in  good 
houses,  are  given  to  hospitality,  and  make  good  ad- 
vantage of  their  corn,  cattle,  poultry,  butter,  and 
cheese.  There  are  aboxit  tliirty  merchants  that 
are  esteemed  worth  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand 

pounds There  are  no  sei-vants  but  upon 

hired  wages,  except  some  few,  who  serve  four  years 
for  the  charge  of  being  transported  thither  by  their 
masters,  and  not  above  two  hundred  slaves  in  the 
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colony,  and  those  were  brought  from  Guinea 
iincl  Madagascar.  There  are  men  able  to  bear  arms 
between  thii-ty  and  forty  thousand,  and  in  the  town 

of  Boston  about  four  thousand Their 

trained  bands  are  twelve  troops  of  horse,  and  six 
thousand  foot ;  each  troop,  consisting  of  sixty  horse 
besides  officers,  are  all  well  mounted,  and  comi^letely 
armed  with  back,  breast,  head-piece,  buff-coat, 
sword,  cax-bine,  and  pistols,  each  troop  distinguished 
by  their  coats.  The  foot  also  are  well  furnished 
with  swords,  muskets,  and  bandoleei*s.  There  are 
no  pikemen,  they  being  of  no  use  in  the  wars  with 
the  Indians."* 

Randolph  proceeded  to  dilate  on  the  strong  forti- 
fications with  wliich  Boston  was  furnished  ;  on  the 
large  number  of  guns  with  which  these  works  were 
armed  ;  on  the  accumulation  in  the  public  stores  of 
a  thousand  barrels  of  powder,  with  other  ammuni- 
tion, and  arms  proportionable  ;  and  on  the  warlike 
resources  of  the  country  generally.  At  Dorchester, 
seven  miles  from  Boston,  he  had  found  a  powder- 
mill,  well  wrought  and  in  good  repair.  The  land 
furnished  abundance  of  saltpetre,  especially  on 
islands  where  fowl  fi'equented,  and  in  swamps 
whicli  were  the  haunts  of  pigeons.  Of  iron-ore 
there  was  plenty ;  and  as  good  iron,  in  the  opinion 
of  Randolph,  was  made  in  Massachusetts  as  in 
Spain — a  reference  which  sounds  oddly  at  the 
present  day.  The  colony  had  six  forges  for  the 
production  of  this  metal.  Boston  contained  about 
two  thousand  houses,  mostly  built  of  timber",  roofed 
with  shingles  of  cedar,  though  some  few  were  brick 
buildings,  roofed  with  tiles.  In  harping  so  much 
on  the  military  resources  and  power  of  the  recal- 
citrant plantation,  Randolph  would  almost  seem  to 
have  been  serving  the  cause  of  the  colonists,  and 
discouraging  the  Royal  Government  from  any 
attempt  at  subjugation.  But  of  coux-se  he  had  no 
such  design,  and  in  succeeding  paragi-aphs  he  did 
liis  utmost  to  raise  the  King's  ideas  of  the  value  of 
the  colony,  and  the  advantages  that  might  be 
derived  from  it.  New  England,  he  remarked,  had 
all  tilings  necessary  for  shipping  and  for  naval 
equipments,  so  that  his  Majesty  need  not  be  beholden 
to  any  other  nation  for  such  kinds  of  stores.  It 
had,  besides,  horses,  beeves,  sheep,  hogs,  and  goats, 
with  large  numbers  of  wild  beasts,  the  skins  of 
which  produced  a  great  yearly  profit.  The  land 
yielded  Avheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  pease,  and  most 
sorts  of  fruit ;  the  sea,  every  variety  of  fish.  The 
export  trade  of  the  colonies,  Randolpli  described  as 
i-ery  considerable,  and  he  spoke  of  "  houses  i-eady 
fi-amed"   among   the    articles   that   were   sent   to 

*  As  quoted  in  Palfrey's  History  of  New  England,  Vol.  III., 
ehap.  7. 


Barbadoes,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher,  and  other  islands. 
Boston  he  described  as  "  the  mart-town  of  the  West 
Indies."  It  had  a  large  import  trade,  both  for 
home  consumption,  and  for  transport  to  other  parts. 
English  laws  for  the  regulation  of  trade  were 
entii-ely  disi-egarded ;  and,  in  that  as  well  as  other 
things,  Massachusetts  endeavoured  to  make  the 
world  believe  that  she  was  a  free  State.  She  was  in 
possession  of  thirty  vessels  measuring  between  a 
hundred  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  together 
^vith  seven  hundred  of  smaller  size.  Many  vessels 
we."e  built  there  eveiy  year,  at  a  cost  of  four  pounds 
a  ton ;  and  these  were  sold  in  England  and  other 
coiuitries. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts,  according  to  this 
authority,  were  for  the  most  part  well  affected  to 
the  King.  Tliey  were  gi-oaning  under  the  yoke  of 
the  existing  rulers,  and  in  daily  hope  of  a  change 
by  his  Majesty  reassuming  authority,  and  settling 
a  general  government  over  the  whole  country ;  in 
default  of  which,  it  was  feared  that  civil  war  would 
in  a  short  time  break  out  among  the  several 
colonies,  owing  to  the  encroaclunents  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Even  among  the  Magisti-ates  of  that 
plantation,  said  Randolph,  some  were  well-affected 
towai'ds  the  sovereign ;  but  tlie  greater  number 
were  of  a  different  opinion.  Plymouth  and  Con- 
necticut were  loyally  disposed  ;  and  in  those  colonies 
all  civil  and  military  ofiicei-s,  and  all  freemen,  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  commissions  and  wiits 
ran  in  the  King's  name.  The  Act  of  Navigation 
was  duly  observed,  and  no  stranger  was  admitted 
to  come  into  their  ports.  The  population  was 
almost  entirely  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  was 
supplied  from  Boston  with  foreign  cormnodities. 
Of  ships  of  burden  there  were  none  ;  but  there  were 
a  few  fishing  smacks  for  trading  along  the  coast. 

This  account  of  tlie  state  of  New  England  in 
1676,  though  doubtless  coloui-ed  as  regards  some  of 
its   details   by   the    official   views   of  the   writer, 
and  i^erhaps  even  by  a  feeling  of  resentment  at  the 
treatment  he   had   experienced   in   Massachusetts, 
gives  an  interesting  picture  of  colonial  ways  after 
the  first  trials  of  a  neAV  life  in  the  wilderness  had 
been  passed.     It  bears  veiy  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  largest  of  the  plantations 
had,  in  less  than  fifty  yeai-s,  raised  itself  from  a 
condition  of  poverty  to  one  of  affluence,  and  had 
attained  a  position  in  the  political  world  which  the 
monarchy  at  home  was  already  regarding  with  per- 
plexed  anxiety.     Randolph's  statements  as  to  the 
prosperity  of  Massachusetts  are  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  other  observ^ei-s  about  the  same  period. 
The  merchants  of  Boston  were  rich  men,  and  their 
houses,   says  one  writer,  were  as  handsomely  fur- 
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nished  as  those  of  most  merchants  in  London.  The 
style  of  living  was  even  Inxui-ioiis,  though  the  early 
Puritan  austerity  was  so  for  maintained  that  the 
whole  colony  had  not  one  professional  musician,  and 
a  dancing-school  which  some  speculator  ventured  to 
open  was  at  once  put  down.  A  fencing-school  was 
allowed,'  as  tending  to  the  eiicoui-agement  of  mai-tial 
exercises.  Military  costume  and  military  habits 
had  stiU  the  picturesqueness  of  an  earlier  day,  and 
were  not  as  yet  debased  by  the  least  touch  of 
that  grotesqiie  shabbiness  which  characterised  the 
eighteenth  century.  At  the  funeral  of  Leverett, 
who  died  in  the  early  pai"t  of  1679,  the  hearse  of 
the  doughty  old  Cromwellian  officer  was  attended 
by  twenty  gentlemen,  preceding,  flanking,  and 
following  it,  one  of  whom  bore  his  helmet,  one  his 
sword,  two  a  gauntlet  each,  and  two  a  spur  each. 
This  knightly  ceremony  v/as  usual  at  the  burial  of 
Governors  of  Massachusetts  at  that  epoch.  The 
pomp  of  martial  display  was  the  only  relief  which 
Massachusetts  permitted  to  the  formal  gravity  of 
public  manners.  The  rich  fed  well,  and  drank 
Madeira  at  two  shillings  a  bottle ;  but  out  of  doors 
they  obsei'ved  a  solemn  simplicity.  In  1675,  the 
only  person  in  Boston  wlio  kept  a  coach  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Thacher,  one  of  the  principal  preachers  of 
the  city.  Exit  poverty,  with  its  ugly  and  menacing 
conti-asts  to  extreme  wealth,  was  absent.  There 
were  no  beggars  in  New  England,  and  the  humblest 
cottages  had  something  of  the  decencies  of  life. 

William  Stoughton  and  Peter  Bidkley,  the  envoys 
of  Massachusetts,  arrived  in  England  in  Decembei', 
1676,  and  on  the  10th  of  January,  1677,  presented 
to  the  Privy  Council  a  memorial  in  which  they  set 
forth  that,  after  due  search,  they  had  been  unable 
to  find  a  record  of  the  alleged  grants  to  Mason  and 
Gorges ;  and  they  accordingly  pi-ayed  that  an  order 
should  issue  to  those  persons  to  furnish  them  with 
copies  of  the  documents  in  question.  This  request 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  complied  with ;  and, 
the  matter  being  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  for  Trade  and  Plantations  in  June, 
the  Lords  of  that  Committee  reported  in  a  few  days 
that  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  had  in  their 
judgment  broken  the  laws  of  Trade  and  Navigation. 
They  recommended  that  the  Government  of  that 
plantation  should  be  informed  of  the  King's  jilea- 
•sure  that  the  said  Acts  should  be  duly  executed, 
and  that  the  Lord  Treasurer  should  appoint  such 
officers  of  the  customs  at  Boston  and  other  parts  of 
New  England  as  the  Acts  prescribed.  The  Chief 
Justices  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  (Raiusford  and  North)  gave 
judgment  shortly  afterwards  on  the  matters  sub- 
mitted to  them.     They  considered  that  the  patent 


(i.e.,  the  charter)  of  1629  was  good,  notwithstanding 
the  gi-ant  made  by  James  I.  in  1 620  to  the  Council 
of  Plymouth  (the  English  corporation  so  called), 
since  it  appeared  to  them  that  the  said  Council  had 
parted  with  all  their  interest  in  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion the  year  befoi'e  the  date  of  the  later  patent. 
It  was  therefore  to  be  presumed  that  they  had  de- 
serted the  government ;  whereupon  it  was  lawful 
and  necessaiy  for  King  Charles  I.  to  establish  a 
suitable  mode  of  nile,  which  was  done  by  the  patent 
of  1629,  "making  the  Adventurers  a  corjioration 
upon  the  place."  These  words  were  important,  as- 
seeming  to  imply  that  the  eai-ly  colonists  were 
justified  in  removing  the  charter  and  the  colonial 
goveimment  from  England  to  Ameiica.  "With  re- 
spect to  the  eastena  territories,  the  Justices  decided 
that  neither  Maine  nor  New  Hampshii-e  was  in- 
cluded within  the  chartered  limits  of  Massachusetts  ; 
that  the  government  of  Maine  belonged  to  the  heir 
of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges ;  and  that  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Hampshire  had  never  been  gi-anted  tO' 
John  Mason,  nor  was  lawfully  vested  in  his  heir. 
This  judgment  was  approved  of  by  the  Pi-ivy 
Council,  and  a  day  was  appointed  for  hearing  the 
parties.  Ultimately,  the  whole  matter  was  referred 
back  to  the  Committee  of  Trade  and  Plantations. 

It  was  already  sufficiently  clear  that  the  case,  in 
all  its  bearings,  had  been  decided  against  Massa- 
chusetts. On  the  27th  of  July,  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  told  the  colonial  agents  that  the  Boston 
authorities  must  thencefonvard  confine  themselves  to 
such  bounds  and  limits  as  had  been  reported  by  the 
judges  ;  that  the  King  would  cause  scrutiny  to  be 
made  into  their  pretended  property  in  the  soil  of 
Maine ;  that  they  mtist  solicit  his  Majesty's  pardon 
for  their  offence  of  coining  money ;  that  the  Navi- 
gation Laws  must  for  the  future  be  religiously 
observed;  that  the  general  laws  of  Massachusetts- 
were  in  many  respects  veiy  faulty,  and  in  those 
resj^ects  must  be  changed  and  reformed ;  and 
that,  with  regard  to  what  they  had  said  as  to  defect 
of  powers  (that  is,  theii'  having  no  instructions 
from  their  principals  to  enter  on  certain  matters), 
his  Majesty  could  not  think  of  treating  "with 
his  own  subjects  as  if  they  were  foreigners  who 
requii-ed  the  foi-mality  of  powei-s.  The  agents 
were  exhorted  to  do  all  things  fit  for  them  to  exe- 
cute, and  consistent  with  the  service  of  his  Majesty  ; 
and  it  was  intimated  that  it  would  be  well  for  them 
to  remind  their  principals  of  the  same  from  time  to- 
time.  Some  days  later,  after  the  Attorney-General 
and  Solicitor-General  had  I'eported  to  the  Committee 
on  the  legal  bearings  of  the  case,  with  reference  to 
those  Acts  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  which 
were  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,  the  agents 
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were  a^am  called  in,  and  were  told  in  precise  tei-ms 
that  the  King  exj^ected  a  repeal  of  all  such  laws, 
and  that  Boston  must  receive  an  officer  of  customs, 
to  see  to  the  proper  observance  of  the  Act  of  Navi- 
gation. The  colonial  authorities  were  rebuked  for 
the  levying  of  money  on  the  King's  subjects  who 
ti'afficked  with  them,  over  whom,  it  was  remarked, 
the  General  Court  had  not  the  same  power  as  over 


the  members  of  their  own  corporation.  The  neces- 
sity of  a  pardon  for  the  coining  of  money  without 
the  Royal  authority  was  glanced  at ;  and  the  envoys 
were  directed  to  wait  on  the  Attorney-General  for 
instructions  as  to  their  further  proceedings.  The 
King  had  spoken,  and  it  was  for  the  Comnopn wealth 
of  Massachusetts  tQ  choose  between  obedience  and  a 
state  of  war. 


CHAPTER   XXXYI. 
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Massachusetts  generally  recoiled  from  a  doubtfid 
position  when  firmly  dealt  with.  Its  position  with 
regard  to  the  Navigation  Laws  was,  from  a  legal 
point  of  view,  more  than  doubtful,  however  vmfair 
those  laws  may  liave  been,  and  however  natural 
the  desire  of  the  colonists  to  evade  a  selfish  re- 
striction on  their  freedom  of  commerce.  Stoughton 
and  Bulkley  having  informed  their  principals  of 
the  turn  afiairs  had  taken,  an  order  was  immediately 
made  by  the  General  Coui-t,  requiring  all  masters 
of  vessels  arriving  or  depariing  to  yield  obedience 
to  the  Acts  in  question,  and  instructing  the  Gover- 
nor and  all  inferior  magistrates  to  see  to  their  strict 
observance.  "With  a  I'ather  inefiectual  attempt  to 
save  their  own  good  faith,  the  authorities  remarked 
that  his  Majesty's  pleasure  in  the  matter  had  not 
befoi-e  been  signified  to  them,  either  by  the  King 
himself,  or  any  of  his  Ministers  of  State ;  as  if  it 
were  usual,  when  a  law  has  been  passed,  to  send  a 
circular  round  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that 
obedience  to  the  law  is  desired.  The  Court  also 
transmitted  to  theii'  agents  at  London  a  petition 
from  the  four  New  Hampshire  towns,  asking  to  be 
pemiitted  to  remain  under  the  government  of 
Massachusetts ;  and  they  forwarded  to  the  King  an 
address  of  thanks  for  his  gracious  reception  of  their 
messengers,  and  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  and  the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  letters 
expressed  in  terms  of  gi-eat  suavity,  but  disputing 
in  several  points  the  views  of  those  dignitaries. 
Tliis  was  in  October,  1677.  In  respect  to  the 
Navigation   Laws,   the  tardy  action  of  Massachu- 


setts had  doubtless  been  stimulated  by  the  com- 
munications of  their  agents,  representing  how 
strongly  English  opinion  had  declared  itself  on  the 
subject.  At  a  later  date — on  the  1st  of  December 
— Stoughton  wrote  that  every  day  it  became  clearer 
that,  without  a  fair  compliance  in  the  matter, 
nothing  was  to  be  expected  but  a  total  breach, 
and  all  the  storms  of  displeasure  that  might  be. 

While  these  events  were  going  on,  Massachiisetts 
was  secretly  engaged  in  a  negotiation  which  it  was 
enabled,  to  carry  to  a  successful  issue,  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  gave  gi'eat  ofience  to  the 
King.     In  May,  1677,  John  Usher,  a  Boston  mer- 
chant apparently  sent  to  London  for  the  purpose, 
bought  the  province  of  Maine  fi'om  Gorges,  for  the 
sum  of  c£l,250.    This  method  of  solving  the  difficulty 
had  been  contemplated  by  the  colonial  authorities 
for   years,   and  approaches   in  that   direction   had 
before  been  made.     That  any  such  proposal  shoiild 
have  been  put  forward,  is  proof  conclusive  that  the 
leadei-s  of  Massachusetts  neA-er  felt  certain  of  their 
alleged  right  to  the  territory,  and  were  susi^icious 
that  after  all  the  title  may  really  have  lain  in  the 
Gorges  fiunily.     The  purchase  could  hardly  have 
been  satisfactory  to  any  but  to  him  who  received 
the  money.      The  people  of  Massachusetts  had   to 
pay  a  large  sum  for  what  their  rulers  had  long  told 
them  was  theirs  already,  by  right,  and  by  the  fact 
of  possession.     The  King  was  thwarted  m  a  design 
which  he  had  formed  of  buying  the  territory  ior 
his  reputed  son,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth;  and  the 
English  people  were  vexed  at  finding  their   own 
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Government  outwitted  by  the  rulei-s  of  a  distant 
colony.  It  was  from  Mason  that  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Trade  and  Phantations  first  learned 
that  such  a  transfer  had  been  effected.  On  the 
25th  of  March,  1678,  he  infonned  them  that  the 
bargain  was  completed,  and  that  he  had  himself 
been  solicited  to  sell  New  Hampslure.  More  scxii- 
pulous  than  Gorges,  he  had  resisted  such  oifers,  and 
now  communicated  to  the  Committee  the  fact  of 
theii"  having  been  made.  The  intimation  rekindled 
to  a  fervent  heat  the  old  feeling  of  aniniosity  against 
the  chief  of  the  New  England  plantations  ;  and  this 
at  a  period  when  other  influences  were  working  to 
the  same  end.  Andros,  of  New  York,  was  at  that 
time  in  London,  and,  in  answer  to  questions  j)ut  to 
him  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee,  gave  an  un- 
favourable account  of  the  political  tendencies  of 
Massachusetts.  He  had  been  considerably  annoyed 
by  charges  brought  against  him  of  having,  together 
with  the  settlei*s  at  Albany,  assisted  the  revolted 
Indians  in  their  war  against  the  confederated 
colonies — charges  which,  after  an  investigation  by 
the  Privy  Council,  solicited  by  Andros  while  the 
agents  of  Massachusetts  were  still  in  England,  were 
declared  to  be  baseless.*  The  Quakera  also  were 
again  busy  in  opposition  to  the  Puritan  settlers. 
Their  sect  was  being  once  more  persecuted  with 
considerable  bitterness  in  Massachusetts,  though 
not  with  the  deadly  animosity  of  previous  years. 
It  was  thought  at  Boston  that  one  reason  why  the 
Lord  had  stirred  up  the  Indians  to  do  so  many  bad 
things,  was  because  the  former  severity  against  the 
followei-s  of  George  Fox  had  been  too  much  relaxed. 
Stringent  laws  had  therefore  been  enacted  against 
these  troublesome  heretics ;  and  the  troublesome 
heretics  had  carried  their  gi-ievances  to  England, 
and  raised  a  loud  outcry  against  their  oppressors. 

As  if  to  complicate  matters  still  further,  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  had,  in  October, 
1677,  made  an  order  for  revivitig  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  colonial  authorities  which  had  been  required 
in  the  troubled  days  of  Charles  I.  Those  who 
vere  loyal  to  the  Crown  were  undoubtedly  disin- 
clined to  take  this  oath,  which  implied  the  idea  of 
independent  sovereignty ;  and  Randolph  was  care- 
ftil  to  make  the  most  of  the  fact  when  it  came  to  his 

*  It  would  seem  from  the  statements  of  Andros  that  he  had 
even  made  offers  of  assistance  to  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  during  the  war,  but  that  these  were  rejected. 
He  had  gained  the  friendship  of  the  Mohawks  and  other 
savage  tribes,  and  would  have  brought  them  into  the  field 
against  the  Pokanokets  and  Narragaiisetts,  liad  the  devastated 
colonies  accepted  his  offers.  As  it  was,  he  kept  the  friendly 
Indians  to  their  allegiance,  built  forts  and  boats,  and  prevented 
any  increase  of  Philip's  army.  (Memoir  of  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  by  William  Henry  Whitmore,  A.M.  Boston,  U.S., 
1868,) 


knowledge  early  in  1678.  The  result  was  that 
the  King,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  commanded  that  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  as  it  existed  in  England,  shoxild  be  taken 
l)y  all  his  subjects  in  Massachusetts ;  and  the  agents^ 
Stoughton  and  Bulkley,  were  requii'ed  at  once  to 
give  this  pledge  of  good  faith,  which  they  professed 
to  do  with  willingness.  Shortly  afterAv^ards,  the 
law-advisei'S  of  the  Crown,  having  been  instructed 
to  report  on  questions  connected  with  the  charter, 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  neither  the  quo  wm-ranto 
of  1 635,  nor  the  judgment  thereujwn,  was  suflScient 
to  annul  that  instrument ;  but  that  the  misde- 
meanours alleged  against  the  colonists  were  such  as 
to  render  the  patent  void.  Thus  supported  in  their 
designs,  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  recommended 
Randolph  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  as  a  person  proper 
to  be  employed  as  Collector  of  his  Majesty's 
Customs  in  New  England.  The  King  conferred 
the  appointment  on  him,  and  matters  looked  more 
serious  for  Massachusetts. 

But  worse  remained  behind.  The  replies  of  the 
agents  Avere  so  evasive  and  unsatisfactory  that  the 
Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  came,^ 
in  the  summer  of  1678,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
sending  over  of  a  General  Governor  to  New 
England,  and  the  establishment  of  a  fit  judicature 
there  for  the  determining  of  differences,  were  stej^s 
altogether  necessaiy.  This  last  blow  entirely  broke 
the  spirits  of  the  two  envoys.  Tliey  prayed  for 
leave  to  depai^t,  much  as  Shylock  sought  release  of 
the  Venetian  senators  when  their  decision  was 
pronounced  against  him.  This,  however,  was 
denied  for  the  present,  the  King  not  choosing  tf> 
part  with  them  iintil  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
business.  All  they  could  do,  therefore,  was  to 
wiite  home  to  their  employers,  giving  dismal 
accounts  of  the  turn  events  had  taken.  Again  was 
seen  the  readiness  with  which  Massachusetts  always 
gave  way  before  a  detei'mined  front.  Without 
waiting  for  the  advice,  or  even  the  assembly,  of  the 
General  Court,  Governor  Leverett,  the  Deputy- 
Governor,  and  the  body  of  Magistrates  then 
present  in  Council  at  Cambridge,  together  with 
their  Secretary,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in 
totidem  verbis.  The  Couii;  met  on  the  2nd  of 
October,  at  once  took  the  oath,  and  ordered  that  it 
should  be  taken  by  all  persons  within  the  juiis- 
diction  of  sixteen  yeai"s  of  age  and  uj) wards.  To 
this  end,  constables  were  to  convene  the  inhabitants 
of  the  sevei-al  towns  and  villages  with  all  speed, 
and  any  one  failing  to  attend,  except  on  the  excuse 
of  sickness,  was  to  be  punished  -with  tine  and  im- 
prisonment. Furthermore  a  pi-ofusely  loyal  address 
to  the  King  was  prepared,  and  the  agents  were 
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furnished  with,  a  new  set  of  instructions,  and  with 
replies  to  the  strictures  of  the  law-officei-s,  and  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee.  In  the  latter  docu- 
ment, Stoughton  and  Bulkley  were  exhoi^«d  not 
to  concede  anything  which  might  endanger  the 
charter,  the  preservation  of  which  was  regarded  as 
of  the  highest  importance ;  but  othei^se  the  in- 
structions were  conciliatory. 

The  agents  were  informed  that  directions  had  been 
given  to  an  artist  to  carve  the  Royal  arms,  which 
were  to  be  expected  in  the  court-house ;  and  it  was 
intimated  that  the  word  "commonwealth,"  which 
had  formerly  been  used  in  their  laws,  had  for  some 
time  been  omitted,  and  would  not  again  be  em- 
ployed. By  this  woi'd,  the  General  Court  obsei-ved, 
it  was  not  intended  to  convey  any  contempt  of,  or 
opposition  to,  the  Royal  -authority.  No  doubt,  the 
expression  is  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  a 
monarchical  state;  yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  it  had  been  intentionally  selected  to  suggest 
republican  ideas.  After  replying  to  the  accusations 
that  had  been  made  against  them  with  respect  to 
the  Quakers,  and  the  imposition  of  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  colonial  authorities,  the  wi-iters  of 
this  document  touched  on  the  Navigation  Act,  and 
remarked  that,  according  to  their  humble  conception 
of  the  scope  of  English  laws,  the  effect  of  those  laws 
was  bounded  by  the  four  seas,  and  did  not  reach 
America.  The  subjects  of  his  Majesty  in  the  New 
World  were  not  represented  in  Parliament,  and 
therefore  did  not  anticipate  being  impeded  in  their 
trade  by  laws  passed  in  England.  They  regarded 
this  view  as  implying  no  abatement  of  tlieir  alle- 
giance to  his  Majesty;  but  they  wei-e  willing  to 
repeal,  with  all  convenient  speed,  such  laws  of  their 
ovra  making  as  were  accounted  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  England,  excepting  those  which  were  neces- 
sary to  the  professed  cause  of  then*  fii-st  settling  in 
the  wilderness.  This  was  an  implied  allusion  to 
their  ecclesiastical  position,  and  to  the  px'etensions 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  old  country. 

On  thegi'oundof  the  Navigation  Laws,  the  rulers 
of  Massachusetts  had  a  very  strong  case  ;  but  their 
frequent  violations  of  allegiance,  and  the  despotic 
character  of  their  government  in  matters  of  religion, 
certainly  weakened  theu'  general  jwsition  in  an  in- 
calculable degree.  They  considered  themselves 
greatly  wronged  when,  in  February,  1679,  the  Lords 
of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  atlvised  that  the 
worship  of  the  Church  of  England  slioidd  be  made 
lawful  in  Massachusetts ;  that  churchmen  there 
should  be  admitted  to  public  offices,  and  to  the 
same  freedoms  and  privileges  as  others;  and  that 
ministers  should  from  time  to  time  be  appointed  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  to  preside  over  such  as  pro- 


fessed the  Episcopalian  faith :  recommendations 
which  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  King.  It 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  the  claims 
of  the  Church  of  England  gave  a  peculiaiity  to  her 
presence  in  a  Puritan  colony,  which  justified  some 
degree  of  apprehension  and  of  caution.  Protestant 
though  she  was,  that  Church  perpetuated  on  her  own 
behalf  the  claim  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  alle- 
giance of  all  Englislimen.  She  still  i-egarded  the 
Dissentex-s  as  her  revolted  childi-en,  and  might  some 
day  assex-t  a  paramount  jux-isdictioix  where  for  the 
present  she  only  sought  an  equal  light.  She  had 
maixily  hex'self  to  blame  if  the  x-eaction  against 
extx-avagaxit  demands  led  to  immodex'ate  and  xxn- 
fair  oppositioix.  But  the  oxily  proper  way  of 
meetiixg  such  demands  is  by  denying  them  both  in 
word  and  in  act ;  not  by  at  oixce  condemxxuig  and 
imitatixxg  them.  The  leadex's  of  Massachusetts  wei-e 
guilty  of  the  folly  and  injustice  of  crying  out  agaiixst 
the  cruelty  of  oppx'ession  for  conscience'  sake,  and 
at  the  saxne  time  oi^pressing  all  who  differed  fx'om 
the  dominant  pax-ty  ixx  the  plantation.  They  would 
not  concede  to  the  Chux-ch  of  Exiglaxid  the  x-ights 
which  they  denounced  the  Chixrch  of  Englaxxd  for 
not  concedixxg  to  themselves.  Nor  was  it  merely 
the  State  Chixx-ch  which  felt  the  heavy  pi-essxxre  ^f 
their  hands.  The  Baptists  axxd  the  Quakex's,  the 
Antinoxniaxis  and  the  Pi'esbytex-ians,  had  equal  caxxse 
to  coxnplain  of  their  exclvxsiveness.  Chax'les  II.  axxd 
his  Ministers  cax-ed  nothing  for  the  xnisfortunes  of 
those  sects,  which  they  were  always  ready  eixoixgh 
themselves  to  iixjixx'e  axid  ixxsvxlt ;  but  they  were  glad 
to  use  their  wx'oxxgs  in  New  Exxglaxxd  as  a  weapon 
against  the  prixicipal  New  England  colony.  Their 
avowed  object  was  to  protect  the  freedom  of  Chxxx-ch 
of  Englaxxd  membei's  in  Massachixsetts.  Theh*  real 
object  may  have  been  to  secure  the  predo.mixxaixce 
of  that  Church  over  all  the  Amei'ican  settleixxents. 
But  the  rxxlers  of  Bostoxi  placed  themselves,  by  their 
o^vn  tyx'anxxy,  in  a  far  worse  position  for  I'esisting 
sxxbjection  thaxx  if  they  had  all  aloxig  taken  their 
stand  on  the  oxxly  safe  gx'Oixxid  of  oppositioxx  to  any 
fox'xn  of  spiritual  despotism — the  grouxxd  of  aix  im- 
pax-tial  fx'eedom.  With  axi  iiidoleixt  monarch  like 
Chaxles  II.,  a  compx-omise  would  ixot  liave  been 
hopeless.  But  dogged  resistaixce  to  demands  not 
unfair  in  themselves  provoked  xxiox-e  exti'eme  mea- 
sures than  xnight  otlxex'wise  have  beeix  coxxceived. 

Stoughtoix  and  Bixlkley  were  allowed  to  leave 
England  iix  the  late  aixtumn  of  1679.  The  alleged 
Popish  plot,  which  Titixs  Oates  px'ofessed  to  have 
discovex'ed,  absox-bed  so  mixch  of  the  Px-ivy  Coxxixcil's 
time  and  attentioxi  that  the  affairs  of  Noav  Eixgland 
wex'e  set  on  one  side,  as  of  less  immediate  import- 
aixce.     The  Lords  of  the  Comixiittee  of  Tx-adc  aixd 
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Plantations,  moreover,  were  hopeless  of  any  good 
being  clone,  unless  tlie  King  would  give  his  subjects 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  clearly  to  under- 
stand that  he  Avas  absolutely  bent  on  a  general  re- 
formation of  abuses  ;  failing  which,  as  they  explained 
in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Danby,  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
wi'itten  as  early  as  the  10  th  of  March,  any  officer 
who  might  be  sent  would  meet  with  nothing  but 
contradiction  and  disraspect  in  whatever  he  might 
attempt  for  his  Majesty's  service,  if  the  Massachu- 
setts people  could  only  call  such  endeavoiii'S  an 
infringement  of  their  charter.  In  qu.itting  England, 
the  agents  took  with  them  a  rebuke  from  the  Lords 
of  the  Committee  for  the  presumption  of  their 
principals  in  buying  the  province  of  Maine  while 
the  complaints  of  Gorges  were  under  consideration. 
Their  Lordships  had  agi-eed  to  report  that,  upon 
reimbursement  of  what  had  been  paid,  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  should  be  obliged  to  make  a  sur- 
render of  all  deeds  and  writings  into  his  Majesty's 
hands. 

Randolph  returned  to  America  about  the  same 
time  as  his  adversaries  ;  and  all  thi-ee  were  back 
again  at  Boston  in  the  early  part  of  1680.  They 
found  that  in  the  intei-val  of  their  absence  Leverett 
had  died.  That  enei'getic  Governor  had  breathed 
his  last  on  the  16th  of  March,  1679,  and  his  post 
was  occupied  by  Simon  Bradstreet,  the  oixly  one 
remaining  of  the  body  of  Assistants  chosen  in 
England  before  the  removal  of  the  corporation  to 
America.  Bradstreet  had  always  been  a  member  of 
the  Magistracy,  and  in  1662  had  been  co-agent  with 
Norton  in  the  mission  to  England  which  had  had 
for  its  object  the  propitiation  of  the  King.  Thomas 
Danforth  was  now  Deputy-Govenror ;  and  it  tlms 
happened  that  the  chief  authoi'ity  was  divided 
between  representatives  of  the  two  opposing 
parties — the  party  of  pi'erogative  and  the  party  of 
privilege.  Bradstreet  was  inclined  to  yield  to  the 
demands  from  England  :  Danforth  was  for  a  policy 
of  resistance.  There  was  indeed  a  veiy  serious 
division  in  the  governing  body.  The  singleness  of 
aim  and  stern  determination  of  purpose  which  had 
characterised  the  days  of  John  Winthrop  the  elder, 
had  departed.  Men  of  various  opinions  in  politics 
and  religion  had  by  this  time  found  their  way  into 
the  colony,  or  had  arisen  there  in  the  natural  deve- 
lopment of  divei-s  interests  and  predilections.  The 
consequence  was  seen  in  a  degree  of  ii-resolution 
which  gx-eatly  prejudiced  the  settlement  during  its 
contest  with  the  powers  at  home.  If  there  were 
any  unsupported  envoy  of  the  Royal  Government 
to  be  lectured  and  thwarted,  the  Massachusetts 
Magistrates  were  very  ready  to  lecture  and  thwart. 
But  whenever4.he  King  gave  signs  that  he  was  in 


eai-nest,  the  Magistrates  recoiled,  made  pretence  of 
shifting  their  course,  and  wrote  letters  to  the 
sovereign  oozing  at  every  pore  Avith  unctuous 
flatteiy.  Still,  no  substantial  satisfaction  was  given 
to  the  requirements  of  England.  The  abuse  of 
Puritan  power  continued,  on  the  whole,  as  great  a.s 
before,  and  the  Government  of  England  had  again 
and  again  to  consider  what  they  should  do  to  bring 
these  vexatious  colonists  to  the  requisite  degree  of 
compliance. 

The  peoi>le  of  Massachusetts  were  not  veiy  well 
satisfied  even  with  themselves.  They  thought  there 
had  been  a  gi'eat  falling  off  from  the  feiwour  of  ancient 
faith  and  the  purity  of  early  manners.  A  Reforming 
Synod  was  held  at  Boston  in  1679,  and  the  two  ques- 
tions which  the  members  set  themselves  to  consider 
were — "  What  are  the  evils  that  have  provoked  the 
Lord  to  bring  his  judgments  on  New  England  1 " 
and  "What  is  to  be  done,  that  so  these  evils  may 
be  refoiTned  ] "  The  Synod  sat  ten  days,  and  in  its 
rcport  enumerated,  among  the  evils  that  had  pro- 
voked the  Lord,  "  a  great  and  visible  decay  of  the 
power  of  godliness,"  "  abounding  pride,"  "  neglect 
of  church-fellowship  and  other  divine  institutions," 
"  oaths  and  imprecations  in  ordinary  discourse," 
Sabbath-breaking,  remissness  in  family  government 
and  family  woi'ship,  "sinful  heats  and  hatreds," 
intempei*ance,  "  inordinate  affection  "unto  the  woild," 
want  of  public  spirit,  and  "unfruitfulness  under 
the  means  of  grace."*  The  Quakers  and  Baptists 
were  refeiTed  to  in  terms  of  reprof,  but  no  measures 
of  repression  were  recommended.  Intemperance 
and  profligacy  were  largely  dwelt  on  among  the 
sins  of  the  time.  The  "heathenish  and  idolatrous 
practice  of  health-drinking"  was  denounced  as  a 
crying  evil,  together  with  immodest  apparel,  semi- 
nakedness  of  the  person  (such  as*w'e  see  represented 
in  the  pictures  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  but  which  one 
hardly  identifies  with  the  staid  society  of  New 
England),  "  mixed  dancings,  light  behaviour  and 
expi-essions,  sinful  company-keeping  with  light  and 
vain  persons,  unlawful  gaming,  and  an  abundance 
of  idleness."  If  this  indictment  be  not  a  gross 
exaggeration,  the  Puritan  severity  of  the  first 
genei-ation  had  borne  very  poor  fruit  in  the  second. 
It  is  likely  enough  that,  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  some  of  the 
vices  of  high  living  had  crept  into  the  state ;  and 
this  tendency  may  have  been  increased  by  a  natural 
reaction  against  the  gloom  and  repression  of  the 
early  settlei-s.  New  England,  as  we  have  before 
had  occasion  to  show,  was  often  shocked  by  ciimes 

*  MS.  Joanial  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peter  Tliaclier  f^'^^'i'f 
by  Mr.  Palfrey  in  his  "History  of  New  England,  ^  ol.  III., 
chap.  8. 
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of  peculiar  heinoiisness.  Only  eleven  years  before 
1679,  a  reformation  of  manners  had  been  ordei'ed. 
Public  preaching,  private  exhorting,  days  of  fasting 
and  prayer,  had  never  been  moi-e  frequent ;  yet  the 
depravity  of  the  people,  if  we  may  believe  these 
records,  continued  to  increase.  Cotton  Mather,  it 
is  true,  observes  in  his  "  Parentator "  that  New 
England  still  preserved  far  more  of  serious  religion, 
as  well  as  blameless  morality,  than  was  to  be  found, 
proportionably,  in  any  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  But  this  is  one  of  those  sweeping  assei^tions 
wliich  are  discredited  by  the  fact  that  the  Avxiter 
could  not  possibly  liave  known  the  truth  of  what 
he  was  saying;  and  Mather  himself,  in  his  "  Histoiy 
of  New  England,"  gives  a  very  different  impression. 
Another  writer  thought  that  the  statements  of  the 
report  were  to  be  interpreted  with  the  utmost 
literality.  *  The  j  udgments  of  Heaven  were  believed 
to  have  been  made  manifest  to  New  England,  not 
mei'ely  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Indians  and  the 
action  of  the  Royal  Grovemment,  but  in  a  succession 
of  bad  harvests,  in  the  pi-evalence  of  epidemical 
diseases,  and  in  the  failure  of  trade,  owing  to 
unusual  losses  both  by  sea  and  land.  Massa- 
chusetts vessels  had  been  seized  by  Turkish  pirates, 
who  kept  the  crews  in  miserable  captivity  ;  and  on 
the  night  of  August  8th,  1679,  a  fire  broke  out  in 
Boston,  which  raged  for  twelve  hours,  destroyed 
eighty  dwelling  houses,  seventy  warehouses,  and  a 
number  of  vessels  at  the  wharves,  and  entailed  a 
loss  of  £200,000. 

The  Massachusetts  agents,  in  returning  to  their 
colony,  carried  with  them  a  letter  fi'om  the  King, 
repeating  his  former  demands,  and  requiring  the 
despatch,  within  six  months,  of  other  agents  duly 
instructed.  The  General  Court  at  once  assented  to 
those  demands,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  relinquish 
the  claim  to  New  Hampshire.  Bradstreet,  on  the 
18th  of  May,  1680,  replied  to  the  King  in  a  letter 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  state  of  the  colony, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  there  were  then  in 
Massachusetts  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  negi-o  slaves,  about  as  many  Scotchmen 
(sold  for  servants  during  Cromwell's  war  with 
Scotland),  and  half  as  many  Irish,  employed  in 
menial  capacities.  This  letter  of  Bi-atlstreet's,  being 
unauthorised  by  the  legislative  body,  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  official,  and  was  moreover  \'ery  little 
to  the  purpose.  The  Genei-al  Court  was  in  no 
liuny  about  replying.  The  members,  in  the  first 
instance,  sent  a  sort  of  provisional  answer  to  the 
King,  pi'omising  a  more  particidar  res])onse  when 
gi'eater  consideration  had  been  given  to  the  A^arious 

*  Dr.  Wisner  (History  of  tlie  Old  Soiitli  Church),  as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Palfrey. 


topics.  Some  time  after,  the  further  reply  was  com- 
posed. It  consisted  of  the  same  sort  of  half-heai-ted 
vindication  of  the  colony  and  its  laws,  combined 
with  effusive  expressions  of  loyalty  and  of  desire  to 
satisfy  the  King,  wldch  had  formed  the  substance 
of  other  communications.  An  apology  was  made 
for  the  purchase  of  the  province  of  Maine,  and  it 
was  intimated  that  Massachusetts,  before  effecting 
that  purchase,  had  been  well  assured  of  the  strong 
inclination  and  desii'e  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  place  themselves  under  the  government  of 
those  of  whom  they  had  had  a  long  and  beneficial 
experience.  With  i-espect  to  the  sending  of  fresh 
agents,  the  Court  begged  his  Majesty's  excuse  and 
indulgence  for  the  present,  as  the  heavy  losses  and 
expenditure  which  had  recently  afflicted  the  planta- 
tion were  such  as  to  i-ender  that  step  too  onerous 
at  the  time. 

Randolph  did  not  fare  well  in  his  attempts  to 
enforce  the  Acts  of  Ti-ade  and  Navigation.  He 
seized  several  vessels  with  their  lading;  but  the 
courts  before  which  the  cases  were  brought  always 
decided  against  the  King's  representative.  He  Avrote 
home  that  every  one  was  saying  they  were  not 
subject  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  that  those  laws 
were  of  no  force  in  Massachusetts  until  confii-med 
by  the  colonial  legislature.  Every  day  made  him 
feel  more  strongly  against  the  people,  or  rather  the 
ruling  classes,  who  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
ii'ritate  his  temper  and  frustrate  his  designs.  Any 
one  supporting  him  was  accounted  an  enemy  of 
the  country.  He  was  denied  the  assistance  of  an 
attorney  or  solicitor  to  guide  him  in  any  matter  in 
the  practice  of  the  local  courts  with  respect  to  which 
he  might  be  ignorant.  His  servants  were  beaten 
while  watching  a  warehouse  containing  contraband 
goods,  and  the  goods  were  removed  to  another  place. 
Going  on  board  a  vessel  to  seize  it,  accompanied  by 
the  marshal  and  six  men,  he  was  threatened  to  be 
knocked  on  the  head  ;  and,  upon  leaving  to  infoi-m 
the  Governor  (who  ordered  men  to  be  i-aised  to 
effect  the  seiziu-e),  the  offending  ship  was  towed 
away  by  Boston  boats.  In  reporting  these  facts  to 
his  Government,  Randolph  said  that  for  his  Majesty 
to  write  more  letters  would  "  signify  no  more  than 
a  London  Gazette."  He  added  that  he  expected 
hourly  to  have  his  pei'son  seized,  and  cast  into 
prison.  Nevertlieless,  he  hoped  in  time  to  put  an 
end  to  the  illicit  trade  of  the  plantation. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  King  was  incensed 
when  the  knowledge  of  these  matters  came  to  him. 
On  the  30th  of  September  he  wrote  again  to  the 
authorities  of  Massachusetts,  commanding  and 
requiring,  as  they  tendered  tlieir  allegiance,  to 
despatch  the  i-equired  agents  within  tliree  montlis 
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after  the  reception  of  the  order.  **  That  the  due  obsei*- 
vauce  of  all  our  com.nands  above  mentioned,"  sai^d 
his  Majesty,  "  may  not  be  any  longer  protracted, 
we  require  you,  upon  receipt  hei-eof,  foi^thwith  to 
call  a  General  Court,  and  thei'ein  to  read  these 
our  lettei"s,  and  provide  for  our  speedy  satisfaction ; 
in  default  whereof  we  shall  take  the  most  effectual 
means  to  procure  the  same."  This  letter  was 
brought  by  John  Mason,  the  owner  of  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  and,  the  General  Court  being  summoned  to 
consider  it,  in  January,  1681,  a  revision  of  the  laws 
was  hastened,  and  agents  were  appointed  to  go  to 
England.  For  this  service  William  Stoughton  was 
again  selected,  in  association  with  one  Samuel 
Nowell,  in  place  of  the  former  co-agent,  Peter 
Bulkley.  Stoughton,  however,  was  so  little  pleased 
vath  his  recent  experiences  in  England  that  he 
excused  himself  from  going  a  second  time;  and 
John  Richards,  a  wealthy  merchant,  one  of  the  Ma- 
gistracy, and  a  pei-son  who  had  filled  several  im- 
portant offices,  was  substitvited  for  him.  Nowell 
belonged  to  the  party  which  favoured  colonial  privi- 
lege. Richards,  who  was  of  English  birth,  but 
who  had  been  in.  the  colony  ever  since  1644,  was 
of  a  moi-e  pliant  disposition.  The  King,  by  his 
letter  entrusted  to  Stoughton  and  Bulkley,  had 
required  that  the  number  of  Assistants  should  in 
future  be  eighteen,  accoi'ding  to  the  terms  of  the 
charter,  instead  of  the  smaller  number  which  it  had 
been  customary  to  elect ;  and  this  order  being  com- 
plied with,  the  effect  was  seen  in  the  increased 
power  of  the  loyal  party  in  the  General  Court. 

After  a  visit  to  New  Hampshire,  Randolph 
retm-ned  to  England  in  March,  1681.  On  i-eaching 
home,  he  found  that  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  Trade  and  Plantations  were  rapidly  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  New  England  could  never  be 
brought  to  a  perfect  settlement  unless  a  G^nei-al 
Governor  were  sent  over,  and  maintained  there  at 
the  King's  charge.  He  lost  no  time  in  encou- 
raging this  idea,  though  with  some  qualification  as 
to  time;  and,  in  a  report  which  he  addressed  to 
Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  Secretary  of  State,  he  assei-ted 
that,  to  his  knowledge,  a  correspondence  and  com- 
bination existed  between  what  he  tei-med  the  fiic- 
tious  parties  in  both  Englands. 

Meanwhile,  the  appointed  agents  of  Massachu- 
setts remained  idly  at  Boston;  and  the  General 
Coui-t,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  affinned 
that,  after  many  selections,  they  wei'e  still  luiable 
i  to  find  any  who  were  willing  to  go,  o-vving  to  the 
dangei-s  of  the  seas,  which  were  infested  with 
roving  Algerines.  In  some  other  respects,  how- 
ever, they  endeavoured  to  meet  the  King's  vie^v^. 
Having  carefully  perused  theix-  book  of  statutes, 


with  reference  to  the  complaints  of  tlie  English 
law-officera,  they  made  some  progress  towards 
rej)ealing  the  enactments  to  which  exception  had 
been  taken.  At  the  same  time  it  was  resolved  to 
make  no  change  in  the  law  as  to  civil  marriages,  or 
in  that  wliich  forbade  peraons  to  walk  in  the  fields 
and  streets  on  the  Sabbath  day.  These  matters 
occupied  the  summer  of  1681.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year — on  the  17th  of  December — Randolph 
once  moi*e  arrived  at  Boston,  with  power  over  the 
revenues  of  all  the  colonies  of  New  England, 
excepting  only  his  Majesty's  colony  of  New  Hamj)- 
shire.  In  this  capacity  he  was  to  act  as  the  Deputy 
of  William  Blathwayt,  Clerk  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  who  had 
been  appointed  Surveyor  and  Auditor-General  of 
all  the  King's  revenues  in  America.  Randolph 
brought  with  him  another  letter  from  Chaides,  for 
his  Majesty  seems  never  to  have  tired  of  wi-iting. 
This  communication  contained  an  elaborate  sum- 
maiy  of  all  matters  in  controversy  between  the 
plantation  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Royal  Govern' 
ment,  and  aimed  at  showing,  by  an  appeal  to 
facts  Avith  which  the  reader  is  by  this  time 
well  acquainted,  that  the  colonists  had,  from  the 
veiy  beginning,  used  methods  tending  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  sovereign's  right,  and  of  their  natural 
dependence  on  the  Crown.  The  missive  wound  up 
with  an  intimation  tliat  the  authorities  at  Boston 
Avere  at  once  to  send  over  their  agents ;  in  default 
of  which,  the  King  was  fully  resolved  to  direct  his 
Attorney-General,  in  the  ensuing  Trinity  Term,  to 
biing  a  qtco  loat^anto  into  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  by  Avliich  the  charter  might  be  legally 
evicted  and  rendered  void. 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  the  General  Court,  in 
February,    1682,    sent   an   address   to   the   King, 
entreating  longer  forbearance,  and  informing  his 
Majesty  that  they  had  despatched  as  their  agents 
Joseph  Dudley  and  John  Richards.     Both  these  en- 
voys were  disjxysed  to  favour  the  Royal  prerogative, 
and  their  appointment  is  a  sign  that  the  authorities 
were  by  this   date  thoroughly  frightened   at  the 
probable    consequences    of  their  dUatoriness,    and 
their  evasive  policy.       They  Avent  on  Avith  their 
revision  of  the  laAvs  objected  to  as  being  contrary 
to  the  laAvs  of  England;    but  at  tlie  same  time 
constituted   tAVO    naval    officers,    one   for   Boston, 
the   other  for   Salem  and  the   adjacent  ports,   to 
be   commissioned  by  the   Governor  for  exercisuig 
a  control  over  the  Collector  of  Customs  appointed 
in  England.     The  latter  post  was  still  occupied  by 
Randolph,  and  it  was  perhaps  thought  as  well  to 
substitute,   for  the  absolute  violence  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected  on  his  former  visit,  something 
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with  at  least  a  pretence  to  legality.  The  agents 
wei-e  provided  with  a  set  of  instructions  prepared 
by  a  committee  of  which  Danfoi-th,  the  Deputy- 
Governor,  was  chaii*man ;  and  they  were  told  not 
to  enter  on  any  discussion  of  the  chai'ter,  but,  in 


to  the  designs  of  Charles  I.  and  Archbishop  Laud ; 
and  he  soon  bscame  the  special  object  of  Randolph's 
dislike.  Randolph  accused  him,  and  those  who 
acted  on  the  same  principles,  of  refusing  to  admit 
his  Majesty's  letters  i)atent  creating  the  office  o€ 
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the  event  of  anything  being  propounded  that 
might  tend  to  a  violation  of  that  instrument 
(which  the  committee  did  not  anticipate),  to 
crave  his  Majesty's  favour  that  they  might  not 
be  constrained  to  make  answer  on  a  matter  with 
respect  to  which  they  had  received  no  instructions 
from  theii'  principals,  Danforth  perpetuated  the 
traditions  of  an  earlier  day,  when  Massachusetts 
prepared  for  ai^med  resistance,  rather  than  submit 


Collector,  of  obstructing  him  in  the  discharge  of  that 
office,  of  usurping  judicial  ix»wei"S  in  the  General 
Court,  and  of  disregarding  the  authority  of  the  Sur- 
veyor and  Auditor-General  of  Revenue,  of  whom 
he  was  the  Deputy.  He  even  professed  to  be  in 
fear  for  his  life,  as  he  had  done  before.  Writuig  to 
Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  on  the  11th  of  April,  1682,  he 
said  that  the  authorities  were  I'esolved  to  prosecute 
him  as  a  subverter  of  tlieir  govermneut.     If  they 
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could,  tliey  would  execute  liim  ;  imprisonment  was 
the  least  lie  expected.  He  therefore  besought  the 
Minister  to  send  a,  quo  warranto,  as  the  only  means 
of  saving  his  life.  Tliat  the  General  Coui-t,  not- 
withstanding their  smooth  professions  of  loyalty, 
were  still  acting  against  the  King,  is  certain,  unless 
Randolph  sent  home  a  set  of  fabrications  having  no 
basis  of  truth.  He  reported  that  a  law  had  been 
revived  by  the  Assembly  to  try  him  for  his  life  for 
proceeding  under  his  Majesty's  commission  before  it 


tlie  prerogative  party,  Randolph  had  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  the  results  of  tlieir  mission.  Nothing 
they  might  promise,  he  advised  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins, 
could  be  dei)ended  on,  if  they  were  suffered  to  leave 
England  before  his  Majesty  had  received  a  full 
accoimt  that  all  had  been  regulated  at  Boston  as 
promised.  He  thought  that  Danforth,  Gookin,  and 
Nowell,  Magistrates,  and  Cooke,  Hutchinson,  and 
Fisher,  members  of  a  late  General  Court,  should  be 
sent  for  to  England,   to  appear  before  the  King. 


was  allowed  by  them.  The  said  commission  was  not 
suffered  to  be  read  openly  in  court ;  and,  for  acting 
by  virtue  of  that  document,  Randolph's  deputies 
and  under-ofiicers  were  piit  in  prison.  The 
Governor  and  some  of  the  Magistrates  opposed 
these  proceedings  as  much  as  they  could,  but  in 
many  instances  were  overborne.  Bradstreet  was  old, 
and  not  at  any  time  a  man  of  very  strong  character 
or  commanding  ability,  though  conscientious,  well- 
meaning,  and  honest.  Danforth  was  younger  and 
more  energetic ;  and  his  influence  in  some  degree 
l^revailed. 

The  new  agents  left  Boston  on  the  31st  of  May, 
1682,     Though  they  were  kno^vn  as  belonging  to 
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Danforth    was  the  great   leader  of    the    privilege 
party.     He  administered  the  oath  to   one  James 
Russell,  as   Colonial   Naval  Officer  (for  the  over- 
looking or  thwarting  of  Randolph  in  his  capacity 
of  Collector  of  Customs),  when  the   Governor  had 
refused.     This  and  similar  conduct  caused  him  to 
be  jwpular  with  the  party  of  resistance,  and  at  the 
election  of  May,  1682,  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made 
to   put  him   in  the  place  of  Governor.     It  failed, 
however;  and  to  the  end  of  the  charter  government,  in 
1686,  Bradstreet  and  Danforth  retained  their  relative 
positions  in  the  first  and  second  offices  of  the  colony. 
From  this  fact  alone,  it  is  evident  that  the  loyal 
party  was  stronger  in  the  plantation  than  the  dis- 
loyal.    Yet  a  party  numerically  inferior  Avill  some- 
times   exercise-  a  very  powerful  influence  by  the 
ability  of  its  members  and  the  concentration  of  its 
puii)ose.      It  was  so  with  tlie  friction  headed  by 
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Daufortli.  If  there  Mas  i-eally  a  design  of  putting 
ilaudol])li  to  death,  Danfoi-th  was  certainly  the  man 
to  conceive  and  cany  it  out.  He  was  a  })erson  of 
a  restless  and  detennined  character,  holding  very 
extreme  ideas  with  i-egai-d  to  colonial  lights,  and 
desirous  of  establishing  for  his  beloved  Massachu- 
setts a  position  of  independence,  scarcely  limited, 
if  limited  at  all,  by  tlie  dominion  of  the  mother 


country.  Randolph  had  sent  a  petition  to  England 
against  this  energetic  politician  in  the  eaiiy  i^art  of 
the  year,  and,  by  means  of  some  ngent  at  London, 
Danforth  had  obtained  a  copy  of  it.  Hence  the 
personal  animosity  of  the  men ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count they  watched  each  other  like  two  gladiators- 
who  hold  their  lives  at  the  sword's  length,  folIoAviaf^ 
every  movement  with  a  wary  eye. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

An  Altercation  on  tlie  Boston  Exoliange — Divisions  in  the  General  Court — The  New  Agents  in  England — Letter  from  Danfortlt 
to  Randolpli — Issue  of  a  "Wiit  of  Quo  Wa'iTcmto  against  the  Corjioration  of  Massachusetts — Proceedings  in  the  General 
Court— Determination  of  the  House  of  Deputies  not  to  submit — Arguments  of  the  Party  of  Resistance — Relative  Position 
of  Charles  II.  and  the  Massachusetts  Colony — Opinion  in  Boston  and  the  other  Towns — Judgment  in  the  Court  of 
Chanceiy — New  Constitution  for  Massachusetts  devised  by  the  King — Events  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire — Edward 
Ci-anfield  Governor  of  the  Latter  Province — Disputes  between  him  and  Mason — Disturbances  in  New  Hampshire  - 
Despotism  of  Cranlield — Petition  against  him — His  Ignominious  Flight  from  New  England. 


Pending  the  arrival  of  fiii-ther  instructions  fx'om 
England,  the  position  of  Randolph  at  Boston  was  a 
sufficiently  disagreeable  one,  even  though  his  life 
may  not  have  been  in  danger,  as  he  supposed.  He 
•was  looked  upon  with  the  utmost  dislike  by  the 
colonial  pai-ty,  and,  bemg  apparently  a  man  of  hasty 
temper,  was  engaged  in  constant  broils.  Whether 
this  was  in  the  greater  degree  his  own  fault,  or  the 
faixlt  of  those  with  whom  he  was  in  antagonism,  the 
fact  was  no  less  lamentable,  for  it  often  led  to  scenes 
of  a  very  indecorous  charactei-.  It  is  recorded  in 
the  Massachusetts  Archives  that  in  June,  1682,  the 
representative  of  the  Cix)wn  got  into  an  unseemly 
altercation  on  the  Exchange  with  one  Elisha 
Hutchinson.  Randolph  complained  of  having  been 
subjected  to  an  unjust  rate.  "  Seven  men,"  he 
said,  "  may  cut  a  man's  purse  on  the  highway." 
Hutchinson  res]^>onded,  "  Such  a  knave  as  you  may 
cheat  twenty  men."  "Who  are  youl"  retoi-ted 
Randolph.  Hutchinson,  ^vith  a  modest  sense  of  his 
o^vn  pasition  in  the  universe,  rejJied,  "A  man." 
Randolph,  objecting  to  this  description  a.s  in  excess 
of  the  truth,  or  requiring  some  sort  of  qualifica- 
tion, said,  "When  you  have  your  bufi"  coat  on." 
Hutchinson  returned  to  the  charge  AA-ith  the  obsei-\-a- 
tion,  "As  good  as  you  with  your  sword  on."  "You 
are  no  commis-sioner  here,"  exclaimed  Randolph. 
Hutchinson,  not  to  be  daunted,  answered,  "  I  have 
as  good  a  commission  as  you.  My  staff  is  as  good 
a  commission  as  you.r  sword."     "  Would  I  had  you 


in  a  place  where  I  could  try  it,"  sni<l  Randoli)!).. 
"  Try  now,"  cried  the  A'aloi-ous  Hutchinson ;  au(,l 
therewith  Randolph  departed.  The  Royal  agent 
was  engaged  in  such  frequent  disputes  with  the  local 
authorities  that  the  Magisti-ates  determined  on  cau- 
tioning him  to  behave  more  circumspectly  in  future, 
under  pain  of  their  serious  displeasui'e.  The  De- 
puties refused  to  concur  in  this  vote,  thinking  the 
occasion  called  for  a  more  vigoroiis  rebuke  proposed 
by  themselves.  Randolph,  in  fact,  was  looked  on 
as  a  public  enemy,  and  his  manner  Avas  not  such  as 
to  conciliate  opponents. 

Though  determined,  at  any  cost,  to  make  the 
colonists  bow  to  the  authority  of  the  King,  Ran- 
dolph does  not  seem  to  have  desii-ed  a  total  suj)- 
pression  of  freedom  in  the  plantation.  He  adAdsed 
that  the  sending  over  of  a  Governor  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  liberty  of  conscience 
in  mattei-s  of  religion.  But  he  found  it  necessary 
to  keep  befoi-e  the  attention  of  the  home  GoAeni- 
ment  the  fact  that,  as  long  as  the  charter  remained 
undisturbed,  all  his  Majesty  might  conunand  A\-ould 
signify  nothing.  Governor  Bradstreet,  who  Avas- 
well  enough  inclined  to  be  loyal,  was  over-ridden 
by  the  majority  in  the  General  Coxirt,  which,  tliei-e 
is  reason  to  believe,  did  not  at  that  time  re[)resent 
a  majority  among  the  people.  Political  power  in 
Massachusetts  was  based  on  a  restricted  sxiflVage. 
It  was  from  the  first  so  ordered  that  it  should  leave 
the  direction  of  afiaii's  in  the  hands  of  the  cliurch 
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party ;  and  with  tliis  pai-ty  it  still  continued.  The 
fiiction,  as  Randolph  always  called  the  supporters 
of  privilege,  were  resolved,  as  he  affirmed,  to  do 
nothing  to  oblige  the  Governor,  or  answer  the  King's 
expectations.  He  began  to  think  of  force  as  a  means 
of  coercing  them.  The  account  of  the  wealth  and 
large  resources  of  the  colonists  which  he  had  written 
after  his  first  visit  to  America,  in  1676,  he  now  con- 
tradicted by  a  report  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
people  were  for  the  most  part  poor,  and  possessed  of 
no  little  military  strength  that  with  five  hundred 
of  his  Majesty's  Guards  he  would  undertake  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  country.  Yet  he  feared  that 
the  menace  of  any  such  proceeding  would  lead  to 
his  own  death,  as  it  would  at  once  be  imputed  to 
him,  and  any  attempt  to  alter  the  constitution  was 
by  their  laws  a  capital  crime. 

The  agents  of  Massachusetts,  Joseph  Dudley 
and  John  Richards,  arrived  in  England  during  the 
month  of  August,  1682.  Richards  immediately 
wrote  to  Increase  Mather  (father  of  Cotton  Mather, 
whom  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  quote)  that 
he  greatly  feared  the  dissolution  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Government  was  intended  by  the  powers 
at  home.  He  and  his  colleague  speedily  sent  in  to 
the  Privy  Council  an  elaborate  paper,  assei-ting  that 
the  King's  commands  had  been  canied  out,  and 
denying  the  truth  of  several  of  Randolph's  state- 
ments. On  presenting  their  commission  to  Sir 
Leoline  Jenkins,  they  were  commanded  to  i-emain  for 
the  present  in  England,  and  were  informed  that, 
unless  they  obtained  further  powers  without  delay, 
the  colony  would  be  proceeded  against  by  a  quo 
warranto  at  the  next  term  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  An  order  was  simultaneously  despatched 
to  Randolph,  directing  his  return  to  England,  that 
he  might  give  his  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  writ. 
Intimation  of  these  facts  reached  Boston  in  January, 
1683,  and,  a  month  later,  the  General  Court,  after 
many  sittings,  and  the  usual  observance  of  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer,  determined  on  sending  an 
address  to  the  sovereign,  a  commission  and  letters 
to  the  agents,  a  letter  to  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  and  a 
petition  (signed  by  the  general  subscription  of  the 
people)  to  the  Throne.  The  address  was  of  the 
usual  loyal  order  ;  but,  in  the  new  commission  to  the 
jigents,  directions  were  given  tending  to  resistance 
in  the  matters  of  religion,  of  appeals  to  England, 
of  the  qualifications  required  by  law  respecting 
the  admission  of  freemen,  and  of  the  constitution 
and  seat  of  government.  If  a  sun-ender  to  the 
King  of  the  deeds  of  the  province  of  Maine  would 
help  to  save  the  charter,  the  agents  were  authorised 
by  the  General  Court  to  deliver  up  those  deeds. 
The  Governor,  in  the  letter  to  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins, 


stated  that  he  had  invited  Mason  to  pi'osecute 
before  the  courts  his  title  to  the  lands  which  he 
claimed,  but  that  he  had  neglected  to  do  so.  The 
j>etition  to  the  Throne,  with  its  subscriptions,  was 
to  be  presented  or  withheld  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  envoys — a  compromise  resulting 
from  a  diflerence  of  opinion  between  the  Magis- 
trates and  the  Deputies  as  to  whether  the  sending 
of  such  an  address  was  advisable. 

Randolph  left  Massachusetts  early  in  April,  and 
before  his  deijai-ture  Danforth  addressed  to  liim  the 
following  letter,  which  should  be  quoted  as  a  curious 
specimen  of  what  was  then  considered  mannerly  by 
the  Puritans  of  Boston: — "  Sii-, — You  are  now  com- 
mitting yourself  to  God's  protection  upon  the  mighty 
seas.  I  shall  only  commend  and  leave  with  you 
this  one  word  of  comisel.  If  God  doth  give  you  like 
visit  as  he  did  to  Laban  (G^n.  xxxi.  24),  be  not 
worse  than  he  appears  to  be  (vei-se  29).  God  hath 
made  you  an  eye  and  ear-witness  of  the  sincere 
desire  of  this  poor  people,  with  whom  you  have 
sojourned  some  years,  to  serve  God  aiid  honour  the 
King.  Resolve  not,  therefore,  to  be  an  enemy  to 
them  who  have  done  you  no  wrong,  lest  the  Lord 
say  of  you  as  is  expressed  Exod.  ix.  16.  I  beg  of 
you  to  read  the  nine  fii-st  verses  of  the  ninth  of 
Acts,  and  muse  seriously  thereon  in  the  night 
season,  when  you  feel  God's  Holy  Spirit  communing 
with  your  soul. — Excuse  me.  I  beg  yovir  pardon."* 
At  the  present  day,  it  will  perhaps  be  generally 
admitted  that  the  two  sentences  in  this  letter  which 
do  Danforth  the  most  credit  are  those  with  which 
it  concludes. 

Events,  after  lagging  so  many  years,  marched 
quickly  after  the  return  of  Randolph  to  England. 
He  arrived  in  London  in  the  early  days  of  June, 
and  on  the  27th  of  that  month  a  writ  of  quo 
icarvanto  was  issued  by  the  Coui*t  of  King's  Bench. 
A  few  weeks  after,  it  was  ordered  by  the  Privy 
Council  that  Randolph  should  go  to  New  England 
with  the  notification  of  the  threatened  legal  pro- 
ceedings, together  with  a  Declaration  from  the 
King,  in  which  his  Majesty  promised  that,  if  the 
corporation  of  Massachusetts  Bay  made  a  timely 
submission  before  the  commencement  of  the  process 

*  Massachusetts  Archives. — It  would  seem  that,  in  the 
reference  to  Exodus,  the  verse  intended  must  be  "15,  not 
"IC."  The  latter  does  not  appear  to  have  the  least  appHcability; 
the  former  is  as  follows,  and  might  very  well  be  applied  to 
Kandolph  by  a  man  thinking  as  Danforth  did:— "For  now  I 
will  stretch  out  my  hand,  that  I  may  smite  thee  and  thy 
people  with  pestilence ;  and  thou  shalt  be  cut  off  from  the 
earth."  The  passages  in  Genesis  have  reference  to  God  com- 
manding Laban  to  "speak  not  to  Jacob  either  good  or  bad 
and  to  Laban  forbearing,  in  consequence,  to  injure  Jacob. 
The  last  of  Danforth's  three  allusions  is  to  the  narrative  of  the 
conversion  of  Paul. 
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at  law,  lie  would  regulate  their  charter  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  tend  to  his  own  service  and  the 
good  of  the  colony,  without  any  other  alteration 
than  such  as  he  should  find  necessary  for  the  better 
support  of  his  authority  there.  The  persons 
impugned  by  the  coming  suit  were  to  defend  them- 
selves at  their  .  own  personal  charge,  without 
spending  any  part  of  the  public  stock  of  the  colony, 
or  imposing  any  rate  or  levy  on  the  people.  Ran- 
dolph Avished  to  retiu'n  to  America  in  a  frigate,  so 
that  the  Bostoners  might  be  overawed  by  some 
show  of  force ;  but,  as  a  frigate  could  not  at  that 
time  be  spared,  he  depaiied  during  August  in  a 
merchant-vessel.  He  landed  at  Boston  in  October, 
a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Massachusetts 
agents.  The  General  Court  at  once  assembled, 
and  sat  for  sevei'al  days  in  succession,  but  came 
to  no  other  resolution  than  to  send  out  a  power  of 
attorney  to  Robert  Humphreys,  a  barrister  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  who  was  instructed  to  save  a  default 
and  outlawry  for  the  present,  and  to  delay  pro- 
ceedings as  much  as  he  could,  in  the  hope  of  a 
better  day.  Though  resulting  in  so  little,  the 
debates  in  the  G-eneral  Court  were  of  course  Avarm 
and  animated.  Dudley,  who  had  all  along  adhered 
to  the  prerogative  party,  coimselled  absolute  sub- 
mission, as  the  only  hope  that  was  left  them. 
Othei-s  were  for  resisting  ;  but  the  Magistrates 
voted  a  humble  address  to  the  King,  declaring 
that,  "  upon  a  serious  consideration  of  his  Majesty's 
gracious  intimations  in  his  former  letters,  and  more 
particularl}^  in  his  late  declaration  "  (that  just 
delivered  by  Randolph),  they  would  "  not  presume 
to  contend  with  his  Majesty  in  a  coui'se  of  laAv, 
but  humbly  lay  themselves  at  Ms  Majesty's  feetj 
in  a  submission  to  his  pleasure  so  declared." 

The  Deputies  rejected  this  address  after  a 
fortnight's  debate,  and  the  views  of  the  jirivilege 
party  at  this  momentous  crisis  were  set  forth  in  a 
paper  contained  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Collection.  The  argument  was  based  chiefly  on 
the  religious  ground.  It  was  contended  that  Avhat 
was  required  was  a  "blind  obedience  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  Court ;  *  that  nothing  was  said  guaranteeing 
the  religious  libei-ties  of  the  people  ;  that  there  was 
reason  to  fear  Popish  counsels ;  that  submission 
would  be  destructive  to  the  interests  of  religion 
and  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  colony,  and  would 
consequently  be  a  gi'eat  sin  and  offence  to  the 
Majesty  of  Hea^-en ;  that,  as  the  charter  was  not 
forfeited  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  Avould  be  a  sin  to 
consent  that  the  Court  should  alter  it ;  and  that 
numerous  passages  of  Scripture  (which  were  parti- 
cularly indicated)  forbade  such  a  couree  as  the 
Magistrates    desired    to    folloA\-.       In    respect    of 


politics,  it  was  urged  that  submission  would  be- 
unworthy  of  Englishmen,  who  lived  under  a 
limited  monarchy,  not  an  eastern  despotism ;  that 
they  would  suffer  as  much  by  compliance  as  by 
resistance;  and  that,  by  availing  themselves  of 
legal  and  constitutional  forms,  they  might  possibly 
in  time  recoA'er  all  they  had  lost. 

This  is  not  the  only  presentation  of  the  colonial 
case  which  time  has  spared  us.  In  the  collection 
of  Colonial  Papers  presei-ved  in  the  British  State 
Paper  Office  is  a  letter  from  Boston  dated  December 
14th,  1683,  and  evidently  wiitten  by  some  leading 
politician.  He'-e  again  religion  is  bi'ought  to  the 
fi'ont  as  the  chief  motive  for  struggling  against  the- 
pleasure  of  the  King.  "  Our  civil  goA-ernment," 
says  the  Avriter  (avIio  does  not  give  his  real  name,, 
but  simply  signs  his  letter  Phileroy  Philopatria), 
"is  as  the  cabinet  to  keep  and  preserA'e  the  precious 
jiewel  of  religion,  Avhich  is  our  life  :  therefore  Ave 
cannot  consent  to  part  Avith  it,  Avhatever  we  may 
suffer ;  it  is  better  to  suffer  than  to  sin  and  suffer 
too."  AUiision  is  made  to  the  argument  of  some 
wise  men  and  faithful  subjects  in  that  land,  that 
the  charter  was  the  principal  bond  and  ligament 
which  tied  the  colonists  to  the  King  and  his 
successors,  and  that,  the  patent  being  once  dissohed 
by  liis  Majesty,  against  the  people's  Avill,  and 
Avithout  the'ii"  fault,  no  other  bond  Avould  remain  to 
oblige  them  to  him  as  liis  subjects.  This  A'iew 
is  adopted  by  the  Avriter,  avIio  adds  that  in  the  case 
suj^posed  they  would  no  more  retain  their  allegiance 
to  the  English  sovereign  than  the  descendants  of 
Danes  and  Saxons  in  England  retained  theirs  to 
the  descendants  of  the  monarchs  Avho  ruled  OA-er 
theu'  ancestors.  It  is  surely  rmnecessary  to  point 
out  to  any  intelligent  i*eader  how,  entirely  Avanting 
in  analogy  ai-e  these  two  cases,  and  hoAv  purely 
sophistical  is  the  Avhole  argument  ;  but  it  was. 
probably  received  Avith  great  satisfaction  by  the 
party  of  priA-ilege.  The  Avriter  of  the  letter,  after 
unfolding  the  question  of  right,  pi'oceeds  to  consider 
Avhether  the  King  had  power  sufficient  to  coerce 
the  colonists.  "  To  send  frigates  or  soldiers  so  far," 
he  observes,  "  is  a  vast  charge,  and  as  it  Avere  to 
hunt  a  partridge  upon  the  mountains  ;  for  to  such 
places,  where  they  have  seA'eral  toAvns,  the  peoi)le 
may  retire,  and  ships  cannot  sail  thither,  nor 
soldiers  well  march  into  the  woods  without  gi-eat 
difficulty.  And  is  there  anything .  hei'e  to  be  had 
to  compensate  such  a  charge  %  Tlie  people  generally 
ai'e  A^eiy  poor ;  their  substance  is  in  a  feAV  poor 
cattle,  and  a  little  corn,  and  the  land  which  they 
yearly  lumber  upon,  and  make  but  a  bai-e  shift  to 
bring  all  ends  together  at  the  year's  end.  And  if 
his  Majesty  should  put  them  out  of  his  protection,. 
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ijiey  must  and  will  for  the  most  part  grieve  for  it, 
and  flee  under  the  M-ings  of  God,  their  old  and 
faithful  Protector;  for  little  have  they  had  from 
any  eai-thly  [protector]  hitherto."  If  his  Majesty 
were  to  prohibit  their  trade  with  other  plantations, 
he  Avould  probably  have  the  worst  of  it.  The 
colonists  could  make  a  shift  to  live  poorly  without 
much  trade ;  for  they  were  in  possession  of  wool, 
flax,  hemp,  iron,  and  many  other  useful  things, 
together  with  hands  enough  to  manufacture  them. 
Moreover,  they  had  many  ships,  which  would 
venture  abroad,  and  of  which  some  would  possibly 
return  home  in  safety,  with  supplies  of  what  was 
absolutely  required.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
King  would  confirm  them  in  their  rights,  they 
would  prove  themselves  as  good  subjects  as  any  he 
had,  and  would  serve  and  obey  him  in  all  things, 
so  far  as  they  could  with  a  good  conscience. 

The  determination  of  the  House  of  Deputies  not 
to  make  an  abject  submission  to  the  demands  of  the 
sovereign,  cannot  be  blamed.  To  have  done  so 
would  have  been  a  confession  of  weakness  certain  to 
invite  aggression.  The  questions  in  dispute  were 
legal  q\xestions,  and  could  only  be  satisfactorily 
settled  in  a  court  of  law.  To  give  up  the  whole 
matter  into  the  King's  hands  would  have  been  weak, 
ignoble,  and  cowardly — a  peril  for  the  time  being, 
and  a  dangerous  precedent  in  the  future.  If  such  a 
policy  had  been  safe  with  caii/  monarch,  Charles  II., 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  was  most 
assuredly  not  the  one  in  whom  to  place  so  extreme 
iX  confidence.  He  had  for  a  long  while  been  en- 
deavouring, and  with  no  small  measure  of  success, 
to  make  himself  as  absolute  as  his  father  in  the  time 
of  his  most  arrogant  ascendency.  His  motives  were 
ignoble ;  his  conduct  was  cornlpt ;  his  aims  were 
evidently  such  as  the  better  order  of  Px'otestant 
Englishmen  could  not  but  regard  with  suspicion  and 
fear.  He  died  a  Ilomanist,  and  for  some  time  before 
liis  death  had  favoured  Romanising  tendencies  to  an 
extent  which  left  little  room  to  doubt  that  he  would 
gladly  destroy  the  reformed  faith  if  he  could.  All 
these  facts  justified  the  people  of  Massachusetts  in 
not  suiTendering  their  whole  case  into  the  hands  of 
such  a  King,  to  deal  with  according  to  his  unre- 
stricted will  and  pleasure.  But  they  did  not  justify 
the  previous  neglect,  through  many  years,  to  satisfy 
the  fair  and  reasonable  demands  of  Charles ;  the 
long  equivocations,  the  dishonoui-able  evasions,  the 
pretence  of  acquiescence  accompanied  by  no  real 
satisfaction,  the  perpetuation  of  proved  abuses,  the 
tardy  tind  grudging  surrender  of  despotic  powers. 
However  right  the  colonists  Avere  in  resolving  to 
flefeud  their  charter  by  all  legitimate  means,  now 
that  mattei-s  had  come  (by  whatever  fault  or  series 


of  faults)  to  a  life-and-death  struggle,  we  cannot 
faii'ly  blame  Charles  for  seeking  its  abolition.  He 
had  certaiidy  not  acted  Avith  precipitation.  Ho 
had  been  patient  beyond  the  usual  limits  of 
Royal  patience.  The  negotiations  with  Massa- 
chusetts had  extended  over  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  They  had  begun  very  shortly  after 
the  Restoration,  and  the  King  Avas  by  this  date 
approaching  the  temiination  of  his  life  and  reign. 
He  had  sent  letter  after  letter,  and  euAoy  after 
envoy,  but  could  obtain  little  in  positive  fulfil- 
ment of  his  requirements.  He  had  given  the 
colonists  every  opportunity  of  retreating  from  their 
false  position  Avith  the  least  amount  of  humiliation 
to  themselves.  He  had  at  one  time  let  the  Avhole 
matter  drop  for  eleven  years — from  IG60  to  1676; 
and  CA'en  then  seven  years  more  of  almost  fruitless 
endeaA'ours  passed  aAvay.  Tlie  A^erbal  communica- 
tions of  the  colonial  authorities  Avere  full  of  efliisive 
loyalty;  but  their  acts,  or  the  acts  of  many  of 
them,  were  of  a  contrary  character.  When  the 
King  sent  over  his  representatiA'es,  they  Avere  in- 
sulted, defied,  threatened,  maltreated,  and  hindered 
in  every  possible  Avay  in  the  execution  of  their 
oflices.  Barnard  Randolph,  Avho  was  left  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1683,  as  one  of  the  deputies  of  his 
brother  EdAvard  Avhen  the  latter  returned  to  Eng- 
land, Avrote  from  Boston  on  the  13th  of  June  : — "  I 
have  received  many  afii-onts  since  my  being  in  the 
office  you  left  me,  and  caimot  ha\'e  any  justice." 
He  adds  some  details  as  to  A'iolence  done  to  hi;s 
officers  on  their  attempting  to  search  a  sloop  at 
Marblehead ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  sucli 
acts  of  resistance  receiA'ed  the  countenance  of  the 
rebellious  party.  The  conduct  of  Massachusetts,  in 
short,  Avas  suicidal.  Had  the  just  demands  of 
the  King  been  complied  Avith  at  first,  it  is  probable 
that  the  extreme  step  noAV  menaced  Avould  neA'er 
liaA'e  been  taken  ;  and  if  it  had,  the  colony  Avould 
have  gone  into  court  with  far  cleaner  hands.  The 
granting  of  I'eligious  liberty,  the  establishment  of 
a  broad  and  comprehensive  suffi-age,  the  admission 
of  appeals  Avhere  the  acts  of  the  authorities  had 
been  complained  of  as  invoh^ing  serious  injury  to 
priA-ate  individuals,  Avould  liaA^e  been  graceful  and 
honourable  concessions  to  the  A-ery  spii'it  of  freedom 
Avhich  the  leading  colonists  professed  to  be  mam- 
taining.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  cai-ed 
less  for  the  spirit  of  freedom  tlian  for  the  lusts  of 
priA-ilege. 

The  indefatigable  Randolph  again  left  America 
on  the  14th  of  December,  1683,  after  a  stay  of  less 
than  tAvo  months.     His  departure  seems  to  haA'e   i 
encourao-ed    the    advocates   of    resistance  to  fresh 
efforts.       At   the  General  Court  for    elections,   in 
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May,  1684,  Dudley  was  not  again  cliosen  as  Assist- 
ant, in  consequence,  doubtless,  of  Ids  disposition  to 
support  the  Royal  claims.  Bradstreet  and  others 
of  the  same  party  were  elected  only  by  a  narrow 
majority.  The  Governor  and  several  Magistrates 
went  to  the  castle  to  see  what  repairs  were  .necessary 
to  be  doiae.  A  town  meeting  was  held  at  Boston, 
at  which  it  Avas  pi'oposed  that  all  who  were  for 
surrendering  the  charter  should  hold  up  their 
hands  ;  and  not  a  hand  was  raised.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Increase  Mather  addressed  the  people,  telling 
them  that  if  they  should  deliver  it  up,  even  as  Ahab 
requii'ed  Naboth's  vineyard,  theii"  children  would 
be  bound  to  curse  them.  On  the  9th  of  July, 
Dudley  wrote  to  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  that  he  and 
his  friends  had  endeavoured  ':o  j>ersuade  the  colonists 
to  cast  themselves  humbly  at  his  Majesty's  sacred 
feet  (such  was  the  servile  language  of  loyalty  in 
those  days),  but  that  the  only  result  was  that  they 
were  regarded  as  enemies  to  the  i)eace  and  liberty 
of  the  plantation,  and  that  several  had  been  dis- 
charged from  their  places  of  tnist.  It  is  a  noticeable 
fact  on  the  other  side,  however,  that,  although  fiA'e 
extraordinary  sittings  of  the  General  Court  were 
held  about  this  time,  none  of  the  Deputies  would 
seem  to  have  been  present  at  any  one  of  them ; 
which  apparently  points  to  a  wide  discourage- 
ment of  the  privilege  party,  to  which  they  for  the 
most  pai"t  belonged.  Tlie  colony  was  much  divided 
in  opinion. 

The  General  Court  sent  a  letter  to  Humphreys, 
their  attorney  in  London,  urging  him  to  do  all  he 
could  "  to  spin  out  the  case  to  the  uttermost,"  and 
calling  his  attention  to  a  judgment  of  Lord  Coke's 
touching  the  Isles  of  Man,  Guernsey,  Jei'sey,  &c., 
to  the  effect  that  those  places,  being  exf7'a  reynum, 
could  not  be  adjudged  at  the  King's  Bench,  nor 
coidd  appeals  lie  from  them.  They  also  sent 
another  address  to  the  King,  in  which  they  prayed 
that  he  would  not  imp\ite  it  to  the  pei-verseness  of 
their  minds  that  they  could  not  make  the  submis- 
sion which  he  demanded.  They  took  encourage- 
ment humbly  to  supplicate  that  thei*  might  be  no 
further  pi-osecution  on  the  quo  wa?i'a7ito,  it  being, 
they  said,  very  grievous  to  them  to  think  of  main- 
taining any  controversy  with  his  Majesty.  Besides, 
they  believed  that  in  timas  to  come  it  would  be  no 
distress  of  mind  to  his  Majesty  to  reflect  that  his 
New  England  subjects  had  been  relieved  by  his 
sovereign  grace.  This  address  was  wiitten  in  May. 
Before  it  could  have  reached  London,  a  very 
im^wrtant  crisis  had  taken  place.  On  the  21st  of 
June,  1684,  the  Court  of  Chanceiy,  to  Avhich  the 
suit  had  been  transferred,  made  a  decree  vacating 
the  charter,  and  directing  that  judgment  l)e  entered 


for  the  King  as  far  as  that  tenn  was  concerned, 
with  leave  to  the  defendants,  however,  to  appear 
the  first  day  of  the  following  term,  with  a  A-iew  to 
ulterior  proceedings.  In  that  case,  the  judgment 
was,  with  the  Attorney-General's  consent,  to  be  set 
aside ;  in  the  contrary  case,  to  stand  recorded. 
The  original  proceedings  against  the  corporation 
Avere  under  a  Avrit  of  quo  warranto,  returnable  to 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  It  Avoidd  seem  (though 
the  records  of  the  transaction  are  rather  imperfect) 
that  some  action  was  taken  in  that  court,  but  with- 
out success,  and  that  then  a  new  suit  was  begun 
by  a  scire  facias  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  There 
had  been  an  informality  in  the  wi'it,  and  it  was 
thought  that  a  decision  in  Chancery  would  carry 
greater  weight,  and  be  more  effectual,  than  one  in 
the  loAver  coiu't.  Besides,  Lord  Guildford,  who 
presided  in  the  former,  Avas  knoAvn  to  haAC  foi-med 
a  very  positive  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Royal 
A'iews,  and  to  be  Avell  prepared  Avith  legal  argu- 
ments and  precedents  in  support  of  those  vieAvs. 
In  addition  to  these  incentiA^es  Avere  certain  tech- 
nical considerations  of  an  important  nature.  A 
judgment  for  the  CroAvn  upon  a  quo  warranto  would 
have  been  only  for  the  seiziu^e  of  the  franchises 
into  the  King's  hands;  Avhereas  a  judgment  upon 
scire  facias  would  result  not  merely  in  the  chai-ter 
being  declared  forfeited,  but  in  an  order  being 
issued  that  it  should  be  A'acated,  restored  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  there  cancelled.* 

The  Massachusetts  authorities  did  not  hear  of 
the  provisional  decree  against  them  before  the  10th 
of  September,  and  then  only  in  a  jn-ivate  letter  to 
Dudley.  Clearly,  nothing  Avas  to  Ije  done,  and  the 
General  Court  contented  themselves  Avith  another 
humble  address  to  the  King,  and  a  letter  to  their 
attorney,  Avho  subseqiiently  told  his  clients  that  he 
thought  they  had  managed  their  suit  very  unskil- 
fully. On  October  23rd,  before  the  General  Court 
could  possibly  have  directed  any  further  pi'oceed- 
ings,  final  judgment  against  the  corpoi'ation  Avas 
pronounced  in  the  Coui-t  of  Chancery.  Their 
counsel  had  moved  for  an  ari-est  of  proceedings,  on 
the  very  fair  gi-ound  that  sufficient  time  had  not 
been  allowed  for  procuring  a  poAver  of  attorney 
betAveen  the  issuing  of  the  writ  of  scire  facias  and 
the  day  appointed  for  its  return.  This,  liOAveA-er, 
wa.s  refused,  the  court  observing  that  corporations 
should     at     all    times    be     represented    by    their 

*  ]*alfrey's  History  of  New  England,  Vol.  III.,  chap.  9,  and 
the  legal  authorities  there  (jnoted.  The  natnre  of  -writs  of  qmr 
icarranto  has  before  been  explained  (see  \i.  116).  A  scire  facias 
is  a  writ  of  which  the  most  iisiial  object  is  to  call  upon  a  man  or 
a  corporation  to  show  cause  why  the  execution  of  a  judgment 
passed  should  not  be  made  out.  It  is  tlie  regular  process  by 
which  the  Grown  repeals  its  giants  or  letters-jiatent. 
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attoi'neys — a  decision  which,  if  good  in  law,  was 
cei-ta-inly  harsh  and  pei-emptoiy. 

The  charter  of  Massachusetts  being  thus  abro- 
gated, and  the  existing  form  of  government  with  it, 
the  King  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  creation  of 
some  political  system  to  stand  in  its  place.  He 
deputed  the  care  of  the  colony,  together  Avith  the 
whole  of  New  England,  except  Rhode  Island  and 
Oomiecticut,  to  Colonel  Piercy  Kirke,  a  Tangier 
officer,  whose  name  is  to  this  day  hateful  in  the 
West  of  England  for  his  atrocious  cruelties  in  sup- 
pressing the  insurrection  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
less  than  a  year  later.  Kirke,  the  brutality  of 
whose  nature  was  already  kno^vn,  though  it  had 
not  yet  been  exhibited  in  its  full  infamy,  was  to 
receive  the  title  of  his  Majesty's  Lieutenant  and 
Oovernor-Greneral  over  the  newly-created  province. 
His  authority  was  to  be  unrestricted  by  any  Colonial 
Assembly,  and  he  was  to  appoint  his  own  Council. 
The  King  Avas  to  receive  quit-rents  from  certain 
lands,  which  quit-rents  might  at  any  time  be 
augmented ;  and  one  of  the  churches  in  Boston  was 
to  be  seized  for  Church  of  England  services.  This 
was  a  most  despotic  and  unjust  arrangement ;  but 
it  might  have  been  averted  by  a  few  timely  conces- 
sions. Lord  Halifax  was  the  only  Privy  Cou^ncillor 
who  had  the  courage  and  honesty  to  oppose  the 
King's  designs.  It  was  fui-thermore  settled  that 
the  military  power  was  to  be  Avholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Governor,  and  that  nothing  was  to  be  printed 
in  New  England  without  the  allowance  of  that 
functionary.  Strange  to  say,  the  news  of  this 
arbitrary  revolution  provoked  no  outburst  of  indig- 
nation in  Massachusetts.  Dudley  Avi*ote  to  Ran- 
dolph that  if  a  general  pardon  wei-e  proclaimed, 
together  Avith  indulgence  in  religion  and  security 
of  propei-ty,  the  people  Avould  not  be  persuaded  to 
resistance.  This  Avas  likeAvise  the  view  of  Stougli- 
ton;  Avliile  Bradstreet  humbly  asked  for  indulgent 
treatment.  Tlie  spiiit  of  an  earlier  generation  had 
depai-ted,  except  in  a  few  individuals ;  and  Massa^ 
chusetts,  which  was  equal  to  worrying  an  unsup- 
ported representative  of  the  CroAvn,  and  to  fencing 
with  the  Royal  demands  as  long  as  it  might  have 
been  supposed  the  King  Ava-s  not  in  earnest,  noAv 
tamely  saw  not  merely  its  privileges  but  its  liberties 
suppressed,  and  the  Avill  of  the  monarch  imposed 
on  it  as  hiAv.  It  Avas  felt  that  the  poAvei-  of  England, 
both  by  land  and  sea,  was  too  great  to  be  resisted. 
The  only  hope  was  in  the  not  distant  daAvning  of 
a,  more  propitious  day. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  tAvo  proprietary  colonies  in 
the  north  during  this  eventful  period  Avill  be 
necessary  before  Ave  enter  on  the  new  condition 
resulting  from  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 


Maine,  having  been-  purchased  by  the  GoA-eruor 
and  Company  of  Massachusetts,  in  1G77,  Avas  for 
a  little  Avliile,  as  in  former  years,  gOA'erneil  by  the 
General  Coui-t,  Avhich  admitted  deputies  fi-om  the 
proA-ince,  and  established  triljunals  for  the  adminis- 
ti"ation  of  justice.  A  sepai-ate  local  goA'ernment 
Avas  in  1680  created  under  the  direction  of  the 
older  and  more  important  colony.  Danforth  Avas 
apjK>inted  President  of  Maine  for  the  first  year,  and 
in  the  folloAving  year  he  Avas  continued  in  this 
post,  though  several  of  the  jieojile  objecte<l  to  beuig 
disposed  of  by  Puritan  intrudei-s,  and  petitioned  the 
King  to  re-establish  his  rule  among  them.  Others, 
however,  Avere  well  satisfied  to  Ha-o  under  the  con- 
trol of  Massachusetts,  as  the  chief  Lord  Pi-oi)rietary 
of  the  jiroA'ince,  the  successor  to  the  rights  of 
Gorges,  and  the  Lieutenant  of  the  King.  Thus 
mattei-s  remained  until  the  forfeiture  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts charter.  Ncav  Hanipshii'e,  after  it  had 
been  legally  declared  in  England  that  the  gOA'ern- 
inent  of  the  province  belonged  to  neither  of  its 
claimants,  I'eceived  a  constitution  from  the  King 
in  1679.  Many  of  the  features  of  this  constitution 
Avere  liberal,  but  it  depended  entirely  on  the  pleasure 
of  the  monarch.  On  the  members  of  the  GoA'ei-n- 
nient  assembling,  they  sent  a  letter  to  the  GoA'ernor 
and  Covmcil  of  Massachusetts,  confessing  the  benefits 
Avhich  had  been  deriA^ed  from  the  rule  of  that 
plantation;  biit  Avhetherthis  expi-essed  the  AieAvs  of 
the  Ncav  Hampshix-e  people  generally,  or  only  of  a 
dominant  faction,  may  perhaps  be  doubtful. 

When  he  left  Boston  in  the  summer  of  1680. 
Randolph  travelled  into  NeAv  Hampshire,  ami 
began  operations  at  Portsmouth  as  Collector  of  tht 
King's  Customs,  but  met  Avith  considerable  opposi- 
tion. He  Avas  sued  by  the  master  of  a  A'essel  he 
had  seized,  who  obtained  a  A-erdict,  Avith  damages 
to  the  extent  of  £13.  His  Depvity,  Walter  Bare- 
foote,  Avas,  after  trial,  fined  for  having  exercised  his 
office  without  leaAe  from  the  President  and  Council. 
About  the  close  of  the  year.  Mason  arrived  in  NeAv 
Hampshire  Avitli  a  onandanms  from  the  PriAy 
Council,  constitiiting  him  a  member  of  the  GoA'eni- 
ment.  He  soon  got  into  collision  Avith  the  colonial 
authorities  by  attempting  to  exercise  powers  the 
A^alidity  of  which  they  denied.  In  a  little  Avlxile 
he  had  publicly  summoned  the  Couiicil  to  ansAver 
him  before  the  King  Avithin  three  months,  and  they 
had  issued  their  Avarrant  for  liis  arrest.  Mason, 
evading  the  order,  departed  for  England  in  1681, 
and  induced  the  Privy  Council  to  advise  a  difierent 
constitution  for  the  province.  The  King  consented, 
and  in  1682  sent  out  Edward  Cranfield  as  GoA'ernor, 
Avith  A'ery  considerable  powei-s.  Cranfield,  before 
lie  left,  made  a  good  money  bargain  with  Mason, 
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•who  still  considered  liimself  tlie  propi-ietor  of  the 
teriitoiy,  although  the  legal  decision  of  1677  had 
removed   the   government  from   his   hands.      The 
(.Tovernor  had  not  been  in  New  Hampshii-e  long 
before  he  was  at  issue  with  Mason,  Avhom  he  accused 
of  treating  him  unfairly,  and  of  misrepresenting 
both  the  place  and  the  people.     He  re2)orted  home 
that  the  settlers  were  neither  so  rich  nor  so  mutinous 
as   had   been   described;    that   Massachusetts  had 
exercised  no  authority  until  requested  to  do  so,  and 
that  tlie  province  had  derived  great  benefits  from 
tlie  neighbouring  colony  during  the   Indian  war. 
This  testimony  would  be  more  valuable  if  it  were 
not  on   i-ecord   that   shortly   afterwards   Cranfield 
i-eceived  from  the  Assembly  a  gratuity  of  £250. 
He  Avas  evidently,  however,  not  a  man  very  easy 
to  deal  with,  for  in  January,   1683,  he  quarrelled 
with    the   Assembly  respecting   several   measures, 
and  Avent  the  extreme  length  of  dissolving  it.     This 
Avas  more  than  the  people  were  disposed  to  suffer, 
and  an  insuri'ection  broke  out  amongst  the  tOAvns 
of  NeAv  Hampshire.     The  province  had  been  almost 
completely   ruined  during  the   Indian  Avar ;  it  Avas 
still  A-ery  thinly  populated  ;  and  the  money  resources 
of  the  people  Avere  but  small.     Yet  the  colonists 
were  not  Avanting  in  s^^irit,  and,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  EdAvard  Gove,  a  deputy  from  Hampton  in 
the  recent   Assembly,    and   apparently  a  man    of 
distracted    intellect,   they  made  a  brief  stand  for 
tlieir  liberties.      But  in  a  little  while  Gove  and 
tight  of  his  associates  Avere  arrested,  and  aiTaigned 
for  high   treason.      All  Avere  couAdcted ;    but  the 
eight  Avere  set  at  liberty,  and  Gove  Avas  despatched 
to  England  in  chains,  as  the  GoA-ernor  feai'ed  a  rescue 
if  he  should  keep  him  any  longer.     On  arriA'ing  in 
London,  he  Avas  imprisoned  in  the  ToAver,  and  kept 
in  irons  for  nearly  a  year.      In  a  letter  addressed 
"to  his  honoured  friend,  EdAvard  Randolph,  Esq." 
(then  in  England),   he  begged  for  a  little  money 
assistance  in  his  necessity,  solicited  his  interest  for 
a  pardon,  and  advanced  the  odd  plea  that  he  would 
not  have  risen  in  rebellion  had  he  knoAA-n  it  was 
against  the  Liav.     His  ignorance  on  this  score  he 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  like  had  been  done 
CA^ery  year  for  fourteen  years,  and  no  notice  at  all 
taken  of  it.     He  Avas  ultimately  pardoned  by  King 
James,  and  returned  to  America  in  1686. 

The  movement  luxA-ing  been  supj)ressed,  Cranfield 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  pure  despotism.  He 
again  acted  in  the  interests  of  Mason,  and,  after 
appointing  Barefoote  as  his  Deputy,  Avent  to 
Boston,  and  employed  his  time,  as  an  irregular 
agent  of  the  King,  in  prying  into  the  afiairs  of 
Massachusetts,  and  reporting  on  them  in  no  com- 
plimentary vein.     On  a  former  A'isit,  some  months 


before,  he  had  iixduced  the  Massachusetts  Magis- 
trates to  ofier,  through  their  agents  in  London,  a 
bribe  of  £2,000  to  Lord  Hyde  for  a  pardon.     The 
money  Avas  refused,  but  the  fact  of  its  haA'ing  been 
offered  sIioavs  the  Ioav  ebb  of  public   morality  at 
that  time  in  Massachusetts,      During  liis  second 
A'isit,  Cranfield  Avrote  to  Sir  Leoline  Jenkino,  on  the 
19th  of  June,  1683,  and  again  at  subsequent  dates, 
Avith  reference  to  the  College  at  Cambridge,  near 
Boston,  Avhich  he   charged  with  being   the   fount 
Avhence  so  much  sedition  was   draAvn.     Barefoote 
also  Avrote  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Trade 
and    Plantations,    condemning   the    ministers   and 
church   members  of   Ncav  Hampshire   for  inciting 
others  to  disloyalty.      "No  Pope,"  he    said,  "ever 
acted  with  greater  arrogancy  than  those  preachers 
Avho  influence  the  people  to  theii-  fantastic  humours, 
intermeddling  in  all   ciA'il  afiairs,  and 
censuring  all  persons  and  actions  that   agree    not 
Avith  their  principles  and  pecA-ish  humours."    There 
Avas   certainly  no  Avant  of  aiTOgance    on  the    side 
which  Bai-efoote  represented.      Indeed,  the  tyran- 
nical proceedings  of  Cranfield,  of  Mason  (noAv  filling 
the  position  of  Chancellor),  and  of  their  colleagues, 
Avere   so    extreme    that,   in  the  autumn    of    1683, 
Nathaniel  Weare,  of   Hampton,   left  for  England 
Avith  a  petition  to  the  King  from  the  four  toAAois 
of  the  province.     Early  in  1684,  want  of  money, 
and  the  distui'bed  condition  of  the  country,  Avhich 
every  day  threatened  the  shedding  of  blood,  com- 
pelled Cranfield  to  conA'oke  the  ProA'isional  Legis- 
lature again.     The  members  proA'ed  refractory,  and 
the  Governor,  dissol\'ing  the  Assembly,  leA-ied  taxes 
by  his  OAvn  Avill,  and  exacted  duties  on  A'essels  CA-en 
Avithin   the    borders   of  Maine.     Still   Averse   than 
this  was  his  conditct  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  to 
Avhonr  he  sent  a  cii'cular,  threatening  them  Avith 
l)rosecution  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity  if  they 
refused  to  administer  the  Loixl's   Supper  and  the 
rite   of    baptism    according   to    the    forms   of  the 
Clmrch   of   England.     He    addressed   a  particular 
command  to  the  Rca".  Mr.  Moody,  requiring  him 
to  administer  the  Eucharist,  after  the  fashion  pre- 
scribed by  the  English  iiibric,  to  himself,  to  Mr. 
Mason,     a.nd    to    Mr.   Hinckes,  a  member  of  his 
Council.     The  minister  refused,  and  Avas  straiglit- 
Avay  tried  for  the  oflfence,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to   six  months'  imprisonment,  Avhile  at  the    same 
time  his   "benefice"   was    declared   forfeit  to   tlie 
CroAvn. 

Li  the  meanwhile,  Weare,  in  England,  made 
some  Avay  with  his  complaints.  The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  AATote  to  Cranfield  on  April  ISth,  1684, 
callino-  him  to  account  for  alloAA-ing  the  claims 
of    Mason   to    be    adjudicated    in   the    proA-mce, 
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instead  of  referring  tliem  to  England,  and  for  pre- 
suming to  fix  the  value  of  curi-ent  coin.  Weare 
presented  a  memorial  against  the  Governor  to  the 
Privy  Council  in  July,  and,  this  being  refeiTed  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee,  they  sent  a  copy  to 
the  accused,  reqxiiring  his  answer,  and  charging 
him  to  desist  from  placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  party  which  was  collecting  evidence  against 
him.  Previous  to  receiving  this  oi'der,  he  had 
written  home,  asking  to  be  relieved  of  his  post,  on 
accoiuit  of  ill-health.     The  King  pei'mitted  him  to 


appoint  a  Deputy,  and  go  to  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes ; 
but  ere  he  could  depart,  the  long-suppressed  ani- 
mosity of  the  people  burst  out.  He  was  sevex'ely 
beaten  at  Hampton  in  January,  1685,  and,  getting 
away  with  the  loss  of  his  sword,  was  escoi*ted  to 
Salisbury  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  his  legs 
tied  under  the  horse's  belly.  The  whole  colony 
was  in  a  ferment  of  petty  insurrection ;  and  Cran- 
field  was  glad  to  take  ship  privately  at  Boston  for 
the  "West  Indies,  leaving  the  equally  unpopular 
Barefoote  in  his  room. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


Accession  of  James  II. — State  of  New  England  in  1G85 — Proclamation  of  tlie  Xew  Monarch  at  Boston — Determination  of  James 
to  rule  arbiti-arily — Creation  of  a  Provisional  Government  in  New  England — Joseph  Dudley  made  President — Protest  and 
Dissolution  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts — Previous  Career  and  Character  of  Dudley  — His  Letter  to  Increase 
Mather— First  Acts  of  the  New  Government — Difficulties  with  regai-d  to  Religion — Quarrels  of  Randolph  and  Dudley — 
Church  of  England  Services  derided  by  the  Mob— Progress  of  Episcopal  Views —Renewed  Immigration  of  Dissenters- 
Proceedings  against  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut— Arrival  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  at  Boston  as  Governor-General  of 
New  England — The  Religious  Difficulty  again  foremost— Arbitrary  Taxation —Resistance  of  Massachusetts  Towns,  and 
Severe  Punishment  of  the  Offenders. 


€harles  II.  died  on  the  6th  of  February,  1685, 
and,  in  default  of  legitimate  heirs,  the  sceptre  passed 
into  the  hands  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York. 
It  was  well  known  that  this  Prince  was  a  Papist, 
and  the  iitmost  alarm  as  to  the  future  of  Protes- 
tantism not  unnaturally  took  possession  of  the 
minds  of  Englishmen  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
This  apprehension  was  in  some  degree  allayed  by 
the  ncAV  King  declaring,  at  the  first  Council  held 
after  his  accession,  that  he  was  no  friend  to  arbitrary 
power,  as  many  had  asserted,  and  that  he  was 
resolved  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  Englishmen, 
die  fonn  of  government  already  existing,  and  the 
Established  Church.  As  to  the  New  World,  James 
had  succeeded  to  a  harvest  of  troiibles.  Tlie  abro- 
gation of  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  had  left  that 
(iolony  in  a  stfite  of  incipient  i-evolution ;  and  the 
other  settlements  were  suffering  from  a  general 
condition  of  uncertainty  and  disturbance.  Ply- 
mouth, notwithstanding  its  loyalty,  was  dissatisfied 
at  never  having  been  successful  in  obtaining  a 
charter.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  had  but 
recently  been  in  a  state  of  surly  autsigonism  with 
regard  to  vexed  questions  of  boundary  ;  though,  as 
the  disputes  had  in  1683  been  settled  by  Commis- 
sioners in  favour  of  the  former  colony,  the  occasion 
of  iiTitability  lay  chiefly  with  the  latter.  The 
united  plantations  of  Providence  and  Rhode  Island 
had    lost   their   two    most    eminent    citizens,   the 


founders  of  those  great  refuges  for  the  perse- 
cuted. Coddiugton  had  died  in  1678,  Roger 
Williams  in  1683;  and  no  one  of  equal  eminence 
had  yet  appeared.  As  a  climax  to  all,  the  Con- 
federacy of  the  New  England  colonies  had  come  to 
an  end  in  1684,  after  a  final  meeting,  at  which  the 
Commissioners  proclaimed  a  day  of  fasting  and 
humiliation,  that  the  people  might  pray  for  the 
Avithdrawal  of  those  divine  chastisements  under 
which  they  were  still  suffering,  and  might  imjilore 
a  lengthening  of  the  life  of  King  Charles,  and  the 
establishing  of  his  crown  in  righteousness,  for  the 
defence  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  all  his 
dominions. 

Such,  then,  was  the  disjointed  and  d^isorganised 
condition  in  which  James  II.  found  the  colonies  of 
New  England  on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Their 
state  in  1685  was  certainly  far  inferior  to  that 
which  hatl  existed  five-and-twenty  yeai-s  before, 
when  Charles  reached  London  from  Breda,  to 
restore  the  ancient  monarchy  of  England.  The 
death  of  that  sovereign  i)ut  an  end  to  the  Governor- 
ship of  Colonel  Kirke  before  it  had  really  com- 
menced ;  and  for  some  time  nothing  definite  took 
its  place.  On  the  very  day  that  James  succeeded 
to  the  croAvn,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  directing 
that  all  persons  in  authority  in  his  kiaigdoms  and 
colonies  should  continue  to  exercise  their  fiuictions 
until  further  ordei's  were  issued.     The  new  monarch 
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was  proclaimed  iii  tlie  cliief  street  of  Boston  dui'ing 
tlie  month  of  April,  even  before  the  receipt  of  any 
otiicial  intimation  of  what  liad  happened.  The 
cei-emony  was  performed  by  the  Governor,  the 
De})uty-Governor,  and  the  Assistants,  on  horseback, 
accompanied  by  a  troop  of  cavaliy  and  eight  foot 
companies,  ^^ith  drums  beating  and  trumpets  sound- 
ing. As  the  mounted  troops  were  a  hundred  in 
number,  and  the  infantry  a  thousand,  the  military 
display  was  sufficiently  imposing,  and  such  as  to 
convey  no  mean  idea  of  the  position  and  resoui-ces 
of  this  colonial  city,  not  much  more  than  half  a 
century  after  its  foundation  in  the  wilderness.  A 
large  piece  of  ordnance  was  discharged  after  the 
volleys  of  horse  and  foot ;  the  jieople  burst  into  as 
loud  acclamations  as  if  they  had  been  Londoners, 
hearing  the  proclamation  read  at  Temple  Bar  or 
Charing  Cross  ;  and  the  soldiers,  followed  by  num- 
bers of  the  principal  gentlemen  and  merchants  of 
the  place  on  horseback,  finally  made  a  procession 
through  the  town.  So  far  as  ceremony  is  of  any 
value,  the  reigix  of  James  II.  had  made  a  good 
beginning  at  Boston. 

Nevertheless,  the  general  feeling  amongst  the 
colonists  was  one  of  gloom  and  anxiety.  Eveiy- 
thing  was  unsettled,  and  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
Kirke  as  Governor  was  daily  expected  with  a  feel- 
ing of  nervous  dread.  It  was  probably  known 
in  Massachusetts  that,  when  in  command  of  the 
African  gan-ison  of  Tangier,  that  officer  had 
behaved  Avith  a  fantastic  cruelty  which  augured 
ill  for  those  over  whom  it  was  expected  he 
would  soon  be  placed.  So  great  was  the  sentiment 
of  despondency,  of  listless  indifference  to  all  political 
considerations,  that  at  the  annvial  elections  several 
towns  neglected  to  send  Deputies  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  were  rebuked  b}'"  the  Court  for  their 
want  of  spirit.  The  outbreak  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  in  June,  1685,  gave  other  and  more 
congenial  employment  to  Kirke  than  that  of  woriy- 
ing  refractoiy  colonists ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of 
his  filling  the  post  to  which  the  late  King  had 
appointed  him.  When  the  rebellion  was  put  down, 
and  James  had  time  to  think  about  other  matters, 
Randolph  presented  a  jjetition  praying  for  the 
creation  of  a  temporary  government  over  Massa- 
chusetts and  its  dependencies,  and  that  he  might  be 
sent  over  with  the  necessary  commissions,  together 
with  writs  of  quo  warranto  against  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut.  The  constitution  he  suggested 
was  not  illiberal  in  its  features.  The  Govenior 
was  to  be  assisted  by  a  House  of  Assembly,  in 
which  Massachusetts  should  be  represented  by 
twenty  Deputies,  Plymouth  and  New  Hampshire 
by  nine  each,  and  Maine  by  eight.     But  the  King 


refiised  to  allow  of  any  House  of  Assembly,  although 
hio  Attorney-General  and  Solicitor-General  had 
themselves  I'eported  that,  notwithstanding  the  with- 
drawal of  the  chai-ter,  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
had  still  the  right  of  deiberating  on  such  laws  and 
taxes  as  should  be  made  or  imposed  on  them. 
While  James  was  busy  contriving  how  he  should 
introduce  the  Chvirch  of  Rome  into  England,  Ms 
Privy  Council  were  making  arrangements  for  inti-o- 
ducing  the  Church  of  England  into  the  Puritan 
colonies.  It  was  ordered  that  several  Common 
Prayer  Books,  together  with  books  of  the  Canons 
and  Homilies  of  that  Church,  co})ies  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  and  Tables  of  MaiTiage,  should  be 
sent  over  to  New  England,  to  be  used  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  whose 
diocese  the  colonists  were  sui)posed  to  be. 

Randolph  arrived  once  more  in  Boston  on  the 
14th  of  May,   1686.     He  brought  with  him  com- 
missions for    the  functionaries    of    a     Provisional 
Goveniment.     A  President,  Deputy-President,  and 
sixteen  Counsellors,  were  to  rale  over  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  the  King's  Province 
or  Nai'ragansett  Country,  pending  the  arrival  of  a 
Governor-  General  to  be  sent  out  from  England.    But 
they  were  not  charged  with  any  legislative  authority, 
nor  could  they  collect  taxes,  excej^t   such  as    had 
already  been  levied  by  law.     They  could  only  caiTy 
on  the  ordinary  routine  of  government,  and,  as  no 
provision  was  made  for  an  Assembly,  their  position 
must  be  regarded  as  anomalous,  and  not  very  en- 
viable.    The  office  of  President  was  conferred  on 
Dudley ;  that  of  Depiity-President  on  Stoughton  : 
both  supportei-s  of  the    prerogative   party.     Ran- 
dolph and  Mason  were  members  of  the  Council,  and 
Randolph  also  held  the  appointment  of  Secretary- 
and  Registrar  of  the  four  united  provinces.      He 
had  solicited  the  office  as  a  reward  for  his  exertions 
in  causing  the  "  liberties  and  privileges  "  of  Massa- 
chusetts  to    be    "  forfeited   to   his    Majesty."      It 
proved  a  good  source  of  profit,  for  he  claimed  foi" 
himself  and   his   Deputy    an    exclusive   right     to 
register  wills,  deeds,  and  all  evidences  of  contracts, 
to  issue  licences  of  man-iage,  and  to  certify  such 
copies  of   legal     documents    as    shoidd    be    valid 
in    law.       Three  of  the    Counsellors — Bradstreet, 
his   son,   and    Saltonstall — refused   to   assiune   the 
trast ;  the  others,  together  with  the  President  and 
Deputy-President,  laid  their  commission  before  the 
General    Court,    declining,    however,    to    recognise 
the  members  of  that  Court  in  an  official  capacity, 
and  simply  addressing  them  as  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal gentlemen  of  the  towns  of  ]Massachusetts. 

It  is  the  uneasy  fate  of  every  impartial  obsei-\-er 
of  human  events  to  be  obliged  to  shift  his  sym- 
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pathies  from  side  to  side,  accoi'ding  as  tlie  turn  of 
fortune  ranks  men  with  the  persecuted  or  the 
persecutors.  Wlien  the  English  Puritans  of  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  of  the  hrst  James  and 
Charles  were  suffering  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Bishops,  the  balance  of  sympathy  was  natui-ally 
with  these  humble  followers  of  conscience.  Wlien 
fchey  themselves,  spoiled  by  the  evil  influences  of 
undivided  power,  erected  a  selfish  tyranny  where 
they  prated  of  a  free  commonwealth,  the  kindly 
regard  that  had  been  theirs  passed  away  to  those 
vhom  they  had  wronged.     They  regain  it  now  in 


President  and  Counsellors,  in  which  they  said  : — 
*'  We  conceive — First,  that  there  is  no  cei*tain,  deter- 
minate rule  for  your  administr'ation  of  justice;  and 
that  which  is,  seems  to  be  too  arbitrary.  Secondly, 
that  the  subjects  are  abridged  of  their  liberty,  as 
Englishmen,  both  in  the  matters  of  legislation  and 
in  laying  of  taxes ;  and  indeed  the  whole  lui- 
questioned  piivilege  of  the  subject  transferred  upon 
yourselves,  there  not  being  the  least  mention  of  an 
Assembly  in  the  commission.  And  therefore  we 
think  it  highly  concerns  you  to  consider  whether 
such  a  commission  be  safe  for  you  or  us."     Tliej 


INCKEASE    MATHER. 


the  hour  of  their  new  trial  and  oppression.  In 
these  changes  there  is  no  inconsistency :  they  but 
express  fidelity  to  the  highest  laws  of  humanity  and 
morals.  Charles  II.  had  combated,  not  unfairly  or 
unreasonably,  whatever  his  ulterior  designs,  the 
exclusiveness  and  petty  despotism  of  the  chief  New 
England  colony ;  but,  on  succeeding  to  his  triumph, 
the  poor  and  shallow  nature  of  his  brother  could  not 
refrain  from  sti'iking  at  the  very  heart  of  all  noble 
and  manly  life  in  the  settlement  whose  erroi-s  had 
brought  it  low.  The  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts met  this  outrage  with  a  dignified  protest. 
On  the  20th  of  May,  1686— the  third  day  after 
the  communication  of  the  Royal  commission — ^the 
Court  abdicated  the  government  provisionally,  after 
sanctioning,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  a  reply  to  the 


added  that  if  the  pei-sons  so  commissioned  should 
take  upon  themselves  the  government  of  the  colony, 
they  (the  membei-s  of  the  General  Coui-t  then  about 
to  be  dissolved)  would  demean  themselves  as  true 
and  loyal  subjects  to  the  King,  and  would  humbly 
make  their  addresses  to  God,  and  in  due  time  to 
their  Prince,  for  relief.  This  document  was  de- 
scribed by  the  Co\incil  as  a  libellous  paper,  and  they 
summoned  Edward  Rawson,  Secretary  of  the  Colony, 
before  them,  for  having  signed  it.  In  the  veiy 
outset  of  their  career,  they  made  it  plain  that  no 
criticism  on  their  acts  would  be  permitted. 

Joseph  Dudley,  President  of  the  United  Colonies 
of  New  England,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Dudley, 
one  of  the  early  settlers  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  a 
Deputy-Governor   several   times,   and    the    Chief 
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Governor  more  than  once ;  a  man  of  honest  and 
unswerving  principles,  but  hai-sh,  intolerant,  and 
ilifi})Osed  to  persecute  for  the  sake  of  religion.  His 
son,  now  advanced  to  the  important  and  influential 
post  authorised  by  James  II.,  was  a  person  of  a 
very  different  chai-acter.  The  father  was  seventy 
years  of  age  when  his  child  was  born,  and  lived  not 
more  than  five  years  later ;  so  that  Joseph  Dudley 
could  have  received  no  direct  influence  from  his 


Commissioner  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  had  filled 
various  temporary  posts  in  connection  with  the 
political  afiairs  of  Massachusetts.  Able,  versatile, 
well-educated,  energetic,  and  ambitious,  he  was  just 
the  man  to  rise  to  the  highest  place  in  a  j>enod  of 
revolution  and  disturbance.  Randolph,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  written  in  1682,  said  of 
him  that  he  was  a  great  opposer  of  "  the  faction  " 
in  Massachusetts,  and,  if  he  found  things  resolutely 
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progenitor.  In  Thomas  Dudley  we  see  a  stern, 
inflexible  Republican,  of  the  stamp  of  those  who 
fought  under  Cromwell,  and  forsook  him  when  he 
showed  a  hankering  after  the  flesh-pots  of  mon- 
archy. Joseph  Dudley  was  more  courtly — more 
desirous  of  making  a  path  for  himself  by  submission 
to  the  dominant  power  in  the  old  country.  He 
was  one  of  the  prerogative  party  in  the  disputes 
with  Charles  II.,  and  was  soon  selected  by  Ran- 
dolph as  a  useful  ally.  In  1682  he  was  sent  to 
England  as  co-agent  with  John  Richards  in  re- 
presenting the  case  of  Massachusetts  before  the 
King.     He  had  been  a  Deputy,  a  Magisti*ate,  and  a 

28 


managed,  would  cringe  and  bow  to  anything ;  that 
he  had  his  fortune  to  make  in  the  world,  and  that 
if  his  Majesty,  upon  alteration  of  the  government, 
would  make  him  captain  of  the  castle  at  Boston 
and  of  the  forts  in  the  colony,  he  would  gain  a 
popular  man,  and  oblige  the  loyal  party.  When 
Dudley  was  omitted  from  the  Magistracy  in  1684, 
Randolph  declared  himself  well  satisfied,  because 
Dudley  would  then  become  the  fitter  man  to  serve 
the  King  in  some  position  of  his  Majesty's  appomt- 
ing.  Events  and  his  own  nature  had  marked 
him  out  for  the  elevation  to  which  he  had  now 
attained. 
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His  aflfection  for  the  place  of  his  education — 
Harvard  College,  established  at.  Cambridge,  near 
Boston — continued  to  be  a  strong  feeling  with 
Joseph  Dudley,  even  at  this  period  of  disruption. 
On  the  morning  of  the  day  Avhen  he  and  his  col- 
leagues laid  their  commissions  before  the  Genei'al 
Court,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Increase  Mather  at  the 
house  of  that  minister,  in  which  he  said : — 
"  Reverend  and  dear  Sir, — I  rose  this  morning  witli 
full  intention  to  wait  on  you  by  eight  of  the  clock, 
before  I  had  your  letter  to  put  me  forward,  and  am 
sorry  to  find  you  from  home.  I  am  very  solicitous, 
whatever  be  the  issue  of  the  present  hurry,  for  my 
dear  mother  at  Cambridge,  and  cannot  be  happy  if 
it  do  not  flourish.  I  never  wanted  your  favour  and 
advice  so  much  as  now,  and  would  pray  an  oppor- 
tunity with  you  this  evening,  if  possible.  Sir,  for 
the  things  of  my  soul  I  have  these  many  yeai'S  hung 
upon  your  lips,  and  ever  shall ;  and  in  civil  things 
am  desirous  you  may  know  with  all  plainness  my 
reasons  of  procedure,  and  that  they  may  be  satis- 
factory to  you."  This  looks  like  the  utterance  of 
an  honest  man;  and  it  is  possible  that  Dudley  began 
by  desiring  the  good  of  his  native  land,  as  well  as 
the  gratification  of  his  own  ambition.  He  may 
in  the  first  instance  have  been  dissatisfied  Avith  the 
imsettled  state  into  which  the  colony  had  drifted, 
from  whatever  causes ;  and  may  then  have  hoped 
that  in  the  complete  establishment  of  the  Royal 
power  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  English 
Americans  would  be  best  secured.  But  in  acting 
as  the  tool  of  such  a  monarch  as  James  II.  (if, 
indeed,  he  had  not  some  hidden  design  of  his  own) 
he  i)laced  himself  in  a  false  position,  and  must  bear 
the  judgment  of  posterity  for  his  mistake. 

The  President's  speech,  delivered  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Council,  which  took  place  on  the 
25th  of  May,  was  temperately  and  judiciously  con- 
ceived. Addressing  the  assembled  functionaries  and 
people,  Dudley  exhorted  them  to  observe  a  loyal 
and  dutiful  demeanour  towards  his  Majesty's 
Government,  as  the  plainest  path  to  their  own 
happiness.  He  said  he  would  keep  their  welfare 
constantly  in  vicAv ;  professed  to  be  a  true  and 
sincere  lover  of  his  country ;  and  aven-ed  that  he 
had  utterly  forgotten  the  injuries  lately  oflfered  to 
himself  by  his  felloAV-colonists.  The  Council  fol- 
lowed up  this  speech  by  a  report  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  in  which  they 
expressed  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  *'  much  for 
his  Majesty's  service,  and  needful  for  the  support 
of  the  Government  and  prosperity  of  all  these 
plantations,  to  allow  a  well-regulated  Assembly  to 
represent  the  people  in  making  needful  laws  and 
levies :"    a    recommendation    which    conclusively 


proves  that  the  new  rulers  were  not  well-disposed 
towards  the  despotic  experiments  of  James,  nor 
unregardful  of  the  interests  of  colonial  freedom. 
Arranscements  were  made  for  the  administration  of 
justice  according  to  the  ancient  forms ;  and  the 
change  in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  pro- 
ceeded so  quietly  that  nothing  approaching  to  a 
public  disturbance  is  related.  Indeed,  it  is  evident 
that  there  was  a  party  among  the  Bostonians  who 
rejoiced  over  the  in-coming  of  the  new  Govei'u- 
ment;  for  in  the  Council  Records  is  to  be  found 
an  entry  of  £21  expended  in  wine,  which  was 
drunk  in  celebi'ation  of  the  change  that  had  just 
been  eflfected.  But  the  religious  difficulty  made  its 
appearance  without  delay.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ratclifie, 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  had 
been  sent  over  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to  institute 
Episcopal  worship  in  Boston,  waited  on  the 
Council  on  the  26tli  of  May,  when  Mason  and 
Randolph  i)roposed  that  he  should  have  one  of  the 
tlu-ee  meeting-houses  of  the  city  to  preach  in.  This 
was  denied,  and  he  was  gi*anted  the  east  end  of  the 
town-hall  (where  the  Deputies  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  meeting)  until  those  who  desired  his  minis- 
try should  pi'ovide  a  fitter  place.  Mr.  Ratclifie 
conducted  his  services  in  the  place  appointed,  and 
some  time  after  applied  to  the  Council  for  main- 
tenance, according  to  the  letters  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee;  in  response  to  which  it  was  ordered 
that  the  contribution-money  collected  in  the  placo 
Avhere  he  performed  his  ministrations  should  be 
solely  applied  to  him.  The  old  jealousy  about  the 
red  cross  in  the  banner  reapi:)eared ;  and  on  the 
1 1th  of  November  Judge  Sewall  resigned  his  com- 
mission as  captain  of  the  South  company  of  Boston, 
on  account  of  an  order  to  put  the  cross  into  tho 
colours.  Mamage  by  ministers  (it  had  formerly 
been  performed  by  the  magistrates)  was  authorised 
by  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor  on  the  29th  of 
May.  Prayer  began  to  be  used  at  funerals,  con- 
trary to  the  strict  Puritanical  habit ;  and  it  was 
feared  that  the  people  would  be  compelled  to  go 
the  (to  them)  idolatrous  length  of  observing  Christ- 
mas Day. 

The  co-operation  of  President  Dudley  in  these 
reforms  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  Randolph.  The  two  quarrelled  a  good 
deal  about  their  respective  authority,  and  on  tho 
28th  of  July  Randolph  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  to  complain  of  Dudley  and  the  Council 
thwarting  him  in  his  efforts  to  establish  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  colony.  They  acted,  he  said,  in 
the  interests  of  the  Independents,  and  openly  dis- 
countenanced Mr.  Ratcliflfe  and  all  Avho  dared  pro- 
fess themselves  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
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Tlie  immigration  of  Nonconformist  ministers  from 
England  was  encouraged  by  giving  them  good 
livings  and  lucrative  salaries ;  and  these  men  dis- 
seminated the  most  seditious  principles.  Randolph 
accordingly  suggested  that  no  minister  should  be 
allowed  to  land  without  the  licence  of  the  Governor- 
General  (wlieii  that  functionary  should  arrive),  and 
that  there  should  be  power  to  restrain  from  preach- 
ing such  as  were  already  there.  In  a  letter  to  a 
friend  in  London,  Randolph  declared  that  he  was 
treated  by  Dudley  (whom  he  designated  "  the  false 
President" )  worse  than  by  his  old  enemy,  Danforth, 
though  under  the  pretence  of  friendship.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Ratcliffe  found  he  had  undertaken  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  thankless  task.  He  preached  twice  every 
Sunday  in  the  town-hall,  and  on  Wednesday  and 
Friday  mornings  administered  baptism  and  read 
prayers  in  the  Exchange.  That  he  found  some 
followers  is  certain  ;  but  the  mob  Avere  against  him. 
They  interrupted  his  ministrations,  much  as  the 
turbulent  Anabaptists  and  Quakers  had  inter- 
rupted the  services  of  Puritan  pastors  in  days  gone 
by.  They  insulted  and  mocked  at  him,  calling  him 
Baal's  pi'iest ;  and  some  of  the  ministers  had  the 
bad  taste  to  denounce  the  English  clergyman  from 
their  pulpits,  and  to  describe  the  prayers  which  he 
offered  up  as  "  leeks,  garlick,  and  trash."  The 
matter  was  made  worse  by  the  importunity  with 
which  Randolph  required  a  maintenance  for  this 
alien  minister ;  on  one  occasion  even  suggesting 
that  the  three  meeting-houses  of  Boston  should 
each  pay  twenty  shillings  every  week,  out  of  their 
contributions,  towards  the  suppoi-t  of  Mr.  Ratcliffe. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  gave  any  reason  why 
they  should  lay  this  tax  upon  themselves  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  minister  whom  they  did  not 
desire,  and  whose  doctrine  and  pi'actices  they 
regarded  as  pernicious.  The  townspeople  very 
fairly  replied  that  those  who  hired  him  should 
supply  his  necessities — an  argument  Avhich,  many 
years  before,  Roger  Williams  had  advanced  against 
the  dominant  Puritans,  but  without  finding  any 
acceptance  for  it. 

In  the  midst  of  these  bickerings,  Mr.  Ratcliffe 
pursued  his  course  with  much  courage  and  spirit, 
and,  if  Randolph  may  be  tnisted,  with  no  little 
success.  The  Registrar  reported  to  Archbishop 
Sancroft,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1686,  that  there 
were  at  that  time  four  hundred  persons  who  were 
daily  frequenters  of  the  Church  of  England  services, 
and  that  as  many  more  would  follow  their  example, 
but  that,  some  being  tradesmen  and  others 
mechanics,  they  were  threatened  by  the  Congrega- 
tional men  with  arrest  by  their  creditors,  or  with 
the  loss  of  theii'  woi'k,  if  they  showed  any  sign  of 


going  to  chui'ch.  Randolph  evidently  thought  this, 
and  certainly  most  rightly  thought  it,  a  very  im- 
proper interference  with  mental  freedom  and  per- 
sonal independence ;  yet,  with  the  inconsistency  of 
most  men  in  those  times,  he  recommended  a  similar 
interference  on  behalf  of  his  own  party.  He  flatly 
stated  to  Loi'd  Danby  his  belief  that  liberty  of 
conscience  would  continue  to  obstruct  the  settle- 
ment of  the  place,  unless  "  duly  regulated  by  the 
authority  of  a  prudent  Governor"  from  England. 
The  Nonconfonnists  of  the  colony  were  receiving 
reinforcements  from  the  Old  World.  Great  numbers 
of  persons,  holding  opinions  opjwsed  to  the  English 
Church,  were  aniving  in  Massachusetts  from  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  the  Protestant  parts  of  Ireland. 
Emigration  to  New  England  was  being  again  stimu- 
lated by  the  dread  of  Popish  innovations,  and  the 
Puritans  of  the  far  West  found  themselves  strength- 
ened by  the  fears  inspired  by  James  11.  Among 
the  persons  ■  who  repaired  to  Boston  under  this 
influence  was  Captain  John  Blackwell,  one  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's  officers  and  Parliament  men,  a  son-in- 
law  of  General  Lambert,  and  one  of  the  persons 
excepted  from  the  general  pardon  at  the  Restoration. 
On  arriving  at  Boston,  Dudley  and  his  Council 
made  Blackwell  a  Justice  of  the  Peace ;  which  looks 
as  if  the  new  rulers  of  the  colony  were  as  little 
inclined  to  loyal  submission  as  their  predecessors. 
Randolph,  indeed,  said  that  Dudley  intrigued  with 
private  cabals,  with  factious  ministers,  and  with 
othei-s  who,  in  the  time  of  Monmouth's  rebellion, 
refused  to  pray  for  the  King  ;  and  that  he  neglected 
to  interfere  when  told  that  some  of  the  ministers 
had  spoken  treasonable  words  in  their  pulpits.  The 
real  designs  of  Dudley  at  this  period  it  is  hard  to 
unravel. 

Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  fared  no  better 
than  Massachusetts  in  the  refashionings  of  the  time. 
They  had  always  been  loyal  to  the  throne ;    but 
Randolph  had  in  1685   exhibited  Articles  of  Mis- 
demeanour against  them  to  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Trade  and  Plantations,  the  general  effect 
of  which  articles  was  to  charge  the  two  colonies 
with   passing  laws   contrary  to  those  of  England, 
disregarding  their  allegiance,  and  acting  as  if  they 
were  entirely  independent.     The  complaint  resulted 
in  the  issue  of  writs  of  quo  warranto  against  both 
plantations.      Rhode  Island  at  once  submitted  to 
the  Royal    pleasure;    Connecticut    determined    to 
make  a  stand,  being  almost  compelled  to  such  a 
course    by  the  insolence  of  Randolph's  language. 
The  leading  men  of  that  colony  were  told  by  their 
accuser  that,  should  they  dare  to  defend  their  case 
at  law,  they  would  lose  all  that  part  of  their  colony 
lying   between   the   river   Connecticut    and    New 
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York,  wliicli  would  in  tliat  case  be  annexed  to 
the  last-named  government.  "I  expect  not,"  he 
wrote  to  the  Governor  and  Magistrates  on  the  27th 
of  May,  1686,  "  that  you  trouble  me  to  enter  your 
colony  as  a  herald  to  denounce  war."  Nothing 
could  excuse  such  arrogance ;  but  Randolph  had 
a  veiy  particular  reason  for  it.  He  had  been  so 
long  on  his  voyage  from  England  that  the  time  for 
the  colony  to  appear  by  its  counsel  and  contest  the 
writ  had  already  expired  ;  and  he  probably  hoped, 
by  pui-suing  a  coui-se  of  intimidation,  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  producing  the  document.  The  hope, 
liowever,  was  vain.  Connecticut  was  not  inclined 
to  yield  without  a  struggle,  and  on  the  20th  of 
July  Randolph  was  obliged  to  go  to  Hartford,  and 
serve  the  writ  in  pei-son  on  the  Secretary  and  one 
of  the  Magistrates.  Dudley  tined  to  persuade  the 
Governor  of  Connecticut  to  seek  a  union  with  Mas- 
sachusetts. But  the  General  Court  of  the  southern 
colony  desired  no  such  ixnion,  and  empowered  an 
agent  to  go  to  London,  and  rei)resent  their  case 
before  the  King.  Nothing  residted  from  this  step, 
and  Connecticut  awaited  with  much  anxiety  the 
fuither  development  of  events,  not  -without  some 
leaning  towards  incorporation  with  New  York, 
rather  than  with  the  province  ruled  over  by 
Dudley.  Colonel  Dongan,  the  then  Governor  of 
NdW  York,  was  very  desii'ous  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment, and  had  even  made  proposals  to  that  effect. 
The  poverty  of  the  revenue  in  his  own  province 
induced  him  to  tell  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
that  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Connecticut.  At  the  same  time,  Dudley 
and  his  Council  were  representing  in  the  same 
quarter  that  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  should 
be  united  with  Massachusetts,  as  Massachusetts  de- 
pended on  them  for  agricultural  supplies,  and  they 
on  Massachusetts  for  imported  commodities. 

These,  however,  were  only  the  strivings  and 
rivalries  of  a  provisional  state  of  things,  and  that 
state  was  now  on  the  eve  of  closing.  On  the  20th 
of  December,  1686,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  the 
former  Governor  of  New  York,  arrived  at  Boston 
with  a  commission  for  the  government  of  the 
colonies  in  that  part  of  America.  The  commission 
bore  date  June  3rd  of  that  year,  and  he  was  offi- 
cially entitled  "  Governor  in  Chief  in  and  over  the 
territory  and  dominion  of  New  England."  Andros 
was  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  Council,  the  first 
members  of  which  were  appointed  by  the  King. 
The  Governor  might  displace  tliem  at  pleasure,  but 
the  vacancies  could  be  filled  only  by  the  monarch. 
The  laws,  to  be  made  by  the  Governor  and  his 
Council,  were  to  conform  to  those  of  England,  and 
to  be  $ent  to  England  for  the  Royal  sanction.     By 


virtue  of  this  commission,  Andros  was  empowered 
to  exact  the  oath  of  allegiance,  if  he  thought  fit,  of 
any  and  every  person  within  the  jui'isdiction ;  to 
reprieve  and  pardon ;  to  regulate  trade ;  to  consti- 
tute courts  of  justice  (the  decisions  of  which  were 
to  be  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  King) ;  and  to 
appoint  judicial,  executive,  military,  and  naval 
officers.  He  was  not  permitted  to  establish  a  Mint, 
but  might  by  pi'oclamation  regulate  the  value  at 
which  Spanish  dollars  and  other  foreign  coins 
should  pass  in  the  New  England  colonies.  He  was 
constituted  commander  of  the  militia  and  of  the 
forts,  Vice-Admiral,  and  Admii-alty  Judge.  He 
might  agree  with  the  colonists  for  the  payment  of 
quit-rents.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  the  Church  of  England  to  be  coun- 
tenanced and  encouraged.  Taxes  might  be  impoSid 
with  the  advice  of  the  Council ;  but  the  old  laws 
and  customs  for  raising  money  were  to  continue  till 
set  aside  by  fui-ther  legislation.  Andros  Avas  gi-anted 
a  salary  of  twelve  hundi-ed  a  year,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  English  Treasury  until  a  revenue  should  be 
settled ;  and  this  was  subsequently  inci-eased  to 
fourteen  hundred.  He  brought  with  him  a  flag, 
showing  a  red  cross  on  a  white  ground,  a  crown 
■wrought  in  gold,  and  the  Royal  initials  "J.  R.j" 
also  a  seal  for  the  official  acts  of  his  Government, 
engraven  with  his  Majesty's  effigies,  standing  (robed, 
crowned,  and  sceptred)  under  a  canopy,  his  right 
hand  extended  towards  an  Englishman  and  an 
Indian,  both  kneeling,  over  whose  heads  appeared 
the  inevitable  cherub  of  the  period,  with  scroll  and 
motto  coniplete.  The  King's  arms,  crown,  sup- 
porters, and  other  insignia,  appeared  on  the  other 
side  of  this  seal,  which  must  have  seemed  to  the 
colonists  like  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  their 
complete  subjection  to  the  Court  at  London. 

Andros  also  had  -with  him  what  was  more  impor- 
tant than  a  flag  or  a  seal.  He  was  accompanied  by 
a  guai'd  of  about  sixty  soldiers — a  small  number, 
it  is  true,  but  probably  sufficient  to  overawe  any 
resistance  that  Avas  at  that  moment  likely  to  be 
made.  These  troops,  according  to  a  work  in  vindi- 
cation of  New  England  published  at  the  time,  were 
a  disorderly,  dissipated  set  of  profane  swearers, 
who  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  Bostonians,  and 
provoked  continual  riots  and  tumults  amongst  a 
[)eace-loving  people.  On  landing  at  Long  Wharf, 
Andros  was  met  by  a  number  of  merchants  and 
others,  with  all  the  militia,  both  horse  and  foot, 
who  escorted  him  to  the  town-hall,  where  his  com- 
mission was  read,  and  the  oaths  of  office  were 
administered  to  eight  councillors.  Nine  or  ten 
days  later,  the  fii-st  Council  was  held,  at  which 
representatives  from  Plymouth  and  Rhode  Island 
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Avere  present;  and  on  January  28tli,  1687,  Dudley 
was  appointed  censor  of  the  press.  He  was  also  made, 
witli  Stoughton,  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  with 
a  salary  whicli,  though  small,  was  worth  having  in 
addition  to  other  sources  of  emolument. 

Arrangements  for  the  collection  of  taxes  were 
made   early  in   March,   and  in  a  little  while  the 
religious  difficulty  again  ai-ose.     On  the  very  day 
of  his  landing,  Andros  had  sounded  the  ministers 
about   the   possibility   of  contriving   so   that   one 
meeting-house  should,  at  diflerent  hours  of  the  day, 
accommodate  the  Puritan  clergy  and  those  of  the 
Church  of  England.     The    mmisters  replied  next 
day,  after  having  met  to  consider  the  subject,  that 
they   could   not   consent   to   their   meeting-houses 
being  made  nne  of  for  Common  Prayer  worship. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  Good  Fx-iday  of  1687  was 
approaching,  Andros  sent  Randolph  to  demand  the 
keys  of  the  Old  South  Meeting-house,  that  it  might 
be  opened  for  a  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church  on 
the   day  in   question.     It  was  replied  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  congi-egation  that  the  land  and  house 
were   theirs,  and   that  they  could  not   part  with 
them  to  such  a  use.     The   sexton,   however,  was 
frightened  into  opening  the  doors  and  ringing  the 
bell ;    and  Andros   carried   his  point.     Church  of 
England    services   were    held    there    on    Sundays, 
alternately  with  the  meetings  of  the  body  to  whom 
the  building  belonged.     The  regular  congregation 
was  shocked  and  scandalised ;  but  the  misfortune 
was  beyond  remedy.     Another  cause  of  oifence  was 
found  in  the  introduction  of  the  custom  of  kissing 
the  Bible  in  taking  an  oath  (which  the  Puritans 
regarded  as  idolatrous),  instead  of  the  established 
form  of  lifting  the  right  hand.     Sooner  than  adopt 
the  method  now  imposed,  many  persons  declined  to 
serve   on  juries,  although  the  refusal  entailed  on 
them  a  process  for  contempt.      The  folly  of  irri- 
tating people  on  a  point  so  utterly  devoid  of  impor- 
tance should  have  been  evident  to  men  of  ordinary 
sense ;  but  the  desire  to  tyrannise   is  always  pam- 
pered to  unnatural  growth  by  the  opportunities  of 
indulgence.     In  other  respects,  also,  the  conduct  of 
the  new  rulei-s  was  injudicious.     They  multiplied 
grievances  with  a  fatal   facility.     Inordinate   fees 
were    demanded   for  various   processes  which  had 
before  been  free ;  and  a  number  of  insatiable  place- 
hunters  were  fetched  from  New  York,  to  enrich 
themselves   by    exactions    which  had   no   warrant 
in  law,  and  no  justification  in  necessity.     The  fees 
were  farmed  out  by  the  Secretary,  Randolph,  to  a 
merchant  named  John  West,  who,  having  to  pay  a 
considerable  sum  for  the  privilege,  was  obliged  to 
extoi-t  as  much  as   he  could   possibly  wring  from 
the  imhappy  people  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the 


transaction.  The  laws  were  now  not  printed  as 
they  had  formerly  been,  and  the  colonists  were  left 
in  the  dark  as  to  what  was  legal,  and  what  not. 
Added  to  these  troubles  were  the  arbitrary  imposi- 
tion of  taxes,  and  a  demand  that  new  patents 
shovxld  be  taken  out  for  the  ownership  of  land. 

It  had  been  determined  by  the  Council  early  in 
the  year  that  there  should  be  a  compulsory  assess- 
ment of  taxes    by  commissioners    chosen    by  the 
several  towns.     When  this  an-angement  came  into 
efiect,   which  was  in  the  month  of  July,  several 
places  in  Massachusetts,  including  every  borough 
in  the  county  of  Essex  but  three,  refused  to  proceed 
to  the  required  election.     Ipswich  was  pai-ticularly 
emphatic    in    resisting  the  demand.     John  Wise, 
minister  of  the  place,  met  several  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  at  the  house  of  John  Ap])leton,  formei-ly 
an  Assistant  in  the  Genei*al  Court,  when  the  result 
of  the  discussion  was  a  resolution  that  it  was  not 
their  duty  to  assist  in  raising  money  without  a 
General  Assembly.     A  town-meeting  on  the  follow- 
ing day  ratified  the  decision,  and  the  election  of 
a  commissioner  was  refused.     For  this  ofience,  the 
persons  principally  concerned  were  taken  to  Boston, 
and  there  kept  in  gaol  some  weeks  on  a  charge  of 
contempt    and    high    misdemeanour.     They  were 
denied  the  privilege  of  habeas    corpiis,  and  were 
ultimately  brought  to  trial  before  a  court  constituted 
by   special   commission,  and  consisting  of  Joseph 
Dudley,  William  Stoughton,  John  Usher,  and  Ed- 
ward Randolph.      In  connection  with  this  affaii-, 
Andros  asked  whether  Joe  and  Tom  were  to  tell 
the  King  what  money  he  should  have;  forgetting 
that,    as   Joe   and    Tom   are    the    persons   Avhose 
business  it  is  to  pay,  it  is  not  unreasonable  that 
they    should    have    some    share    in    determining 
the    amount.      Dudley,    addressing    the    Ipswich 
minister,  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  Mr.  Wise,  you 
have  no  more  privileges  left  you  than  not  to  be 
sold  for  slaves."     The  laws  of  England,  he  told  the 
prisoners,  would  not  follow  them  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  ;  and,  in  summing  up,  he  plainly  directed 
the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty,  which  they  were 
not  slow  to  do.     The  unfortunate  accused  were  then 
remanded  to  prison,  and  kept  there  one-and-twenty 
days    before    judgment.     By  the   sentence,   when 
passed.  Wise  was  suspended  from  the  ministerial 
function,  fined  fifty  pounds,  condemned  to  pay  costs, 
and  ordered  to  enter  into  a  thousand-pound  bond 
for  his  good  behaviour  during  one  year.     The  others 
were  fined  in  various  amounts,  condemned  in  costs, 
required  to  enter  into  bonds,   and  disqualified  for 
bearing  office.     The  six  sufferers  afterwards  calcu- 
lated that,  with  fines,  costs,  and  other  charges,  they 
were  the  poorer  by  more  than  four  hundred  pounds, 
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So  severe  a  punishment  intimidated  the  other 
towns.  Tlie  assessments  were  made,  the  money- 
flowed  into  the  treasury,  and  the  Government 
scored  one  of  tliose  triumphs  which  are  more  fatal 
tlian  many  defeats.  At  the  same  time,  hinds  were 
taken  away  from  their  proprietoi'S  unless  when 
sums  were  paid,  in  the  form  of  quit-rent,  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  original  title.  The  tlieory  was 
that  the  King  was  sole  proprietor  and  landlord  in 
the  province ;  and  on  this  assumption  lands  were 
freely  disposed  of  to  tlie  supporters  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment, often  to  the  injury  of  those  ah'eady  in  posses- 
sion.     Portions  of  the   common  lands   of  Lynn, 


Cambridge,  and  other  towns,  whicli  had  been 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  poor,  were  enclosed, 
and  granted  to  i)rivate  individuals :  a  state  of 
feudal  lordship  was  established  in  the  chosen  home 
of  Puritanism,  The  fees  required  for  the  granting 
of  fresh  titles  to  land  were  at  first  not  serious  in 
amount ;  but  as  soon  as  the  i)rinciple  had  been 
established,  the  exactions  became  more  heavy. 
James  was  as  despotic  in  New  England  as  in 
Old ;  and  in  botli  counti'ies  he  prepared  the  way, 
with  the  uneiTing  instincts  of  tyranny,  for  that 
reaction  which  must  surely  come  when  the  first 
principles  of  freedom  are  defied. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Consolidation  of  the  New  England  Colonies  under  Andros— Annexation  of  Rhofle  Island  to  the  United  Government— Divided 
and  Disorganised  State  of  Opinion  in  New  England— Character  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros — Dissolution  of  the  Separate. 
Government  of  Connecticut— The  Charter  Oak— King  James's  "  Declaration  of  Indulgence,"  and  its  lleception  in  New 
England— Oppressive  and  Vexatious  Legislation — The  Question  of  Land  Tenure— Expedition  to  the  North-east— Exten- 
sion of  the  Rule  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros— Increase  Mather  in  England— Troubles  with  the  Indians— Expedition  of  the 
Governor  against  the  Indians  of  Maine— Its  unsatisfactory  Results— Accusations  against  Andros— Amval  of  News  of  the 
Landing  of  William  of  Orange  in  England— Outbreak  of  Revolution  in  Boston-  Reinstating  of  the  Old  Magistrates- 
Arrest  of  Andros  and  Others— Calling  of  a  Convention— Commencement  of  the  Reign  of  William  III. 

Through  good  report  and  evil  rejwi-t— for  he  had  his      proceeded  in    his  task  of  consolidating  the  New 
partisaiis  as  well  as  his  enemies— Sir  Edmund  Andros     England  colonies  under  his    personal  rule.     The 
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terms  of  his  commission  included  the  pi^ovince 
of  Maine,  which  was  now  held  to  comprise 
more  territory  than  had  hitherto  been  associated 
with  the  name,  being  understood  as  extending  to 
that  region  beyond  the  Kennebec,  then  called 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  which  had  been  granted 
by  the  late  to  the  present  King.  New  Ply 
moiith  and  New  Hampshire  were 
placed  under  the  rule  of  Andros  equally  ^^ 

witli  Massachusetts ;  and  when  Rhode 
Island,  in  June,  1686,  sent  an  address 
to  James,  praying  for  a  continuance  of 
tlie  privileges  granted  by  his  brothei", 
but    at   the  same   time  submittins:   in 


increased  the  number  of  the  Governor's  supporters. 
The  Nai'ragansett  country  was  administered  on  the 
assumption  that  it  had  been  ceded  to  the  Crown  by 


VALLEY   OF   THE    CONNECTICUT. 

all  tilings  to  his  discretion,  the  answer  took  the  form 
of  an  immediate  annexation  of  the  colony  to  the 
government  of  Andros,  who  was  directed  to  require 
the  surrender  of  the  charter.  Whether  the  charter 
was  ever  really  surrendered  seems  doubtful ;  but 
the  people  of  Rhode  Island  proved  very  compliant, 
and,  sending  five  members  to  the  General  CouncH, 


the  Indians ;   and  Andros  drew 

up  and  sent  to  England  a  memoir 

of  the  several  conflicting  claims  to  the 

land  which  had  from  time  to  time  been 

urged,  and  maintained  that  the  title 

of  the  King  had  never  been  alienated. 

Having  thus  established  his  sway,  as  the 
agent  of  his  Royal  master,  over  the  greater 
pai"t  of  New  England,  including  some  out- 
lying districts  as  well,  Andi-os  turned  his 
attention  to  Connecticut.  On  the  22nd  of  De- 
cember, 1686,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Governor 
of  that  colony,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the 
charter,  and  intimating  the  King's  pleasure  that 
the  colonists  should  submit  themselves  to  the 
Government  of  New  England.  Connecticut,  how- 
ever, hesitated.  In  January,  1687,  the  Governor 
summoned  the  General  Court ;  the  General  Court 
left  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and 
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Council,  yet  gave  certain  instructions  for  an  answer 
to  the  message  of  Andros,  and  for  a  letter  to 
Lord  Sunderland,  Secretaiy  of  State.  In  address- 
ing Loxxl  Sunderland,  the  Connecticut  authorities 
used  langiiage  of  such  plenary  loyalty  as  to  amount 
to  a  comi)lete  sui-render  of  their  independence. 
They  even  said  that  it  would  be  much  more  pleasing 
to  them  to  be  united  ^vith  the  colonies  and  provinces 
under  Andros  than  to  be  joined  to  any  other  juris- 
diction. Yet  what  they  desii-ed  above  everything 
was  to  retain  their  separate  existence ;  and  this 
view  they  expressed  to  Andros,  Robert  Treat,  the 
Governor,  was  all  this  wliile  conducting  a  pxivate 
and  personal  correspondence  with  his  powerful 
rival,  whom  he  addressed  in  a  conciliatory  and 
almost  apologetic  style.  Treat  was  disposed  to  sur- 
render, but  could  not  at  once  see  his  way,  owing  to 
difficulties  raised  by  the  Assembly,  the  members  of 
which  were  to  a  great  extent  influenced  by  the 
clergy. 

The  divided  and  disorganised  state  of  New  Eng- 
land is  strikingly  shown  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
period.  The  Confederation  had  never  enjoyed  a 
very  vigorous  life ;  it  had  soon  fallen  into  jealousies 
and  angiy  bickerings ;  and  it  was  now  extinct.  To 
the  early  simplicity  of  the  Puritan  emigi-ation  had 
succeeded  the  mixed  opinions,  the  antagonistic 
interests,  the  heterogeneous  composition,  of  a  more 
advanced  form  of  society.  The  several  colonies 
represented  different  phases  of  religious  thought, 
different  sets  of  political  ideas.  Even  within  the 
compass  of  each  plantation,  great  divei'sity  of 
sentiment  had  arisen  in  the  course  of  half  a 
century.  There  was  a  Royalist  as  well  as  a  Repub- 
lican party.  The  weak  points  in  the  colonial  sys- 
tems had  had  time  to  unfold  themselves.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  original  emigrants  had  died  away : 
a  generation  of  pilgrims  had  been  supplanted  by 
a  generation  of  merchants  and  agriculturists. 
Abuses  in  the  government  of  some  of  the  colonies 
undoubtedly  existed.  Massachusetts  was  too  rigid ; 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  suffered  from  a 
feeble  rule,  and  a  freedom  that  verged  on  licence. 
The  entire  want  of  unity  in  the  colonists — of  any 
clear  pui-pose  and  single  aim — led  to  hesitation  and 
weakness  in  opposing  the  designs  of  English 
Royalty.  The  King,  on  the  other  hand,  knew 
perfectly  well  what  he  wanted,  and  how  best  to 
obtain  it.  He  had  at  least  a  show  of  justice  on  his 
side ;  in  some  respects  he  had  actual  justice.  Un- 
doubtedly he  used  his  power  rigidly  when  he  had 
got  it ;  but  he  represented  the  supremacy  of  the 
English  State  over  its  own  possessions,  and  that 
supremacy  he  was  entitled  to  assert.  The  time  had 
^me  when  a,  combination  of  the  wjiole  of  the  New 


England  colonies  under  one  Governor  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  supj^osing  him  to  have  the  check  of  a 
freely-elected  Assembly,  was  probably  the  best 
development  of  political  affairs  in  that  part  of 
America.  From  this,  however,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  acts  of  the  Governor,  when  at  length 
he  ajipeared,  were  such  as  they  should  have  been. 
He  was  without  the  curb  of  a  popular  legislative 
body;  he  was  there  as  the  representative  of  a 
despotic  monarch ;  it  is  very  possible  that  his  own 
personal  inclinations  were  despotic  also;  and  ho 
governed  with  little  regard  to  the  feelings,  or  even 
the  substantial  rights,  of  the  people  who  passed 
under  his  rule. 

Few  men  have  had  a  worse  name  with  modern 
Americans  than  Sir  Edmund  Andros.     He  is  held 
by  every  American  schoolboy  to  have  been  a  villain, 
for  whom  no  tei'ms  of  reprobation  are  too  sti'ong. 
This  view  is  derived,  through  many  intermediate 
channels,  from  various  contemporaiy  accounts   of 
his  proceedings  published  after  the  cessation  of  Ids 
power.      By   the   writei's    of    those   works   he   is 
accused  of  brow-beating  the  members  of  his  Council 
who  ti'ied    to  shield  the  people  from  o})pression; 
of  bringing  in  men  who  by  reason  of  their  poverty 
were  likely  to  act  as  his  tools ;  of  sujipx-essing  the 
freedom  of  debate ;    of  disregarding  the  Council's 
advice  whenever  it  went  against  his  own  wishes ; 
of  evading  a  fair  and  open  method  of  taking  the 
votes,  so  that  the  majority  might  be  known ;  and 
of  omitting  to  give  due  notice  of  the  assembling 
of  the  Council,  so   that   many  were  often  absent 
through    ignorance,     and    affairs    were    in    effect 
managed   by  four  or  five   persons,  who   wei'e  of 
course  devoted  to  the  Governoi'.     It  is  probable 
that  these  accounts  were  exaggerated  by  partisan 
feeling.     Andros   was   not   a   dishonourable   man. 
He   was   a  gentleman   of   high   character,    whose 
actions  were  consistent  with  an  honest  sense  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  right.     That  it  was  sometimes 
wTong  none  the  less,  is  equally  true.     Many  a  man 
has  thought  it  fit,  on  gi'ounds  of  loyalty,  and  with- 
out any  personal  self-seeking,  to  do  the  bidding  of  a 
tyrant ;  but  his  individual  sincerity  does  not  annul 
the  offence  against  a  whole  community.     Besides, 
such  men  are  always  served  by  contemptible  agents ; 
and   this   was   the   case   with   Andros.     West,  to 
whom  Randolph  farmed  out  the  fees  which  were 
exacted  on   every  conceivable   occasion,  was   con- 
demned by  Randolph  himself  for  his   scandalous 
extortions,  by  which  he  rendered  the  new  govern- 
ment "  grievous ;"  and  West  was  not  the  only  one 
who  squeezed  the  unliappy  people,  and  made  their 
lives  a  burden  to  them. 

It  should  be  recollected  to  the  credit  of  Andros^ 
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or  at  least  in  mitigation  of  our  judgment  on 
the  errors  of  his  rule,  that  no  person  was  executed 
for  a  political  offence  during  the  time  of  his  power ; 
tliiit  no  extreme  cruelties  can  be  laid  to  his 
chai-ge;  that  no  one  was  fined  or  imprisoned  by 
him  for  nonconformity  with  the  Church  of  England; 
that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  the  slightest 
degree  a  gainer  by  the  several  fees  extorted  from 
the  people;  that  he  was  not  even  taxed  with 
misappropriation  of  the  public  funds;  and  that  he 
took  no  pains  to  revenge  himself  on  his  many 
enemies.*  He  had  an  ungracious  ofiice  to  fulfil; 
and  he  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  proud 
of  his  lineage,  and  ^wsseseed  of  very  high  ideas 
of  the  prerogatives  of  monarchs  and  their  deputies. 
But  to  rank  him  with  the  woi'st  of  tyrants  is  a 
thoughtless  over-statement. 

The  negotiations  with  Connecticut  continued 
through  the  greater  part  of  1687.  They  were 
managed  by  a  certain.  Captain  Palmer,  and  by 
a  Scotchman  named  Graham,  the  Governor's 
Attorney -Genei'al,  and  were  rendered  all  the 
more  difficult  by  the  fact  (probably  unknown  to 
Andros)  that  New  York  was  at  the  same  time 
making  a  bid  for  the  colony  i-uled  by  Treat. 
Dongan,  the  Governor  of  the  former  Dutch  settle- 
ment, had  a  great  desire  to  augment  his  dominions, 
and  the  Connecticut  Assembly  was  now  moi-e 
inclined  to  absorption  in  New  York  than  to 
annexation  to  New  England.  Andros  at  length 
grew  tired  of  waiting,  and  determined  on  bringing 
the  matter  to  a  close.  Acting  with  the  advice  of  his 
Council,  and  having  previously  despatched  a  letter 
announcing  his  coming,  he  approached  Hartford 
on  the  31st  of  October,  attended  by  a  company  of 
about  sixty  gentlemen  and  gi'enadiers.  Ci'ossing  the 
ferry  at  Wethersfield,  he  was  met  by  a  troop  of  horse, 
who  escorted  him  into  the  chief  town,  where  he 
found  the  ti*ain-bands  waiting  to  pay  him  their 
respects.  He  had  a  discussion  with  the  Governor 
that  evening,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  details 
were  then  settled.  The  conference  took  place  in 
presence  of  a  numerous  company,  and,  according  to 
accepted  tradition,  the  charter  of  Connecticut  was 
on  that  occasion  mysteriously  conveyed  away.  It 
had  been  brought  in,  and  laid  on  the  table,  when 
suddenly  the  lights  were  extinguished,  and,  on  their 
being  rekindled,  the  document  had  vanished. 
Captain  Wadsworth,  says  the  legend,  had  taken  it 
out  of  the  house,  and  hidden  it  in  the  hollow  trvmk 
of  an  oak  standing  in  the  neighbouring  grounds  of 
Samuel  Wyllys,  a  magistrate.     The  tree  associated 

*  Memoir  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  by  "Williara  Henry  ^Yhit^ 
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with  this  romantic  story  (possibly  true,  though  it 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  contemporary  record)  was 
blown  down  on  the  20th  of  August,  1 856.  "Whether 
the  charter  was  thus  saved  or  not,  the  independent 
existence  of  Connecticut  came  to  a  close  on  the 
following  day  (November  1st,  1687).  Andros  was 
conducted  by  the  Governor,  Deputy-Governor, 
Assistants,  and  Deputies,  to  the  Court  chamber, 
where,  being  seated  in  the  Governor's  chaii-,  and 
the  room  thronged  with  people,  he  declared  that  his 
Majesty  had,  according  to  their  desii'e,  given  liim 
a  commission  to  assume  the  government  of  Con- 
necticut. The  commission  was  then  i-ead;  Secretary 
Allyn  (who,  together  with  the  late  Governor,  was 
straightway  sworn  in  as  one  of  the  Council)  deli- 
vered lip  the  common  seal,  and  the  old  chirter 
gov€irnment  was  at  an  end.  A  partisan  of  Andi'os 
says  that  no  dissenting  voice  was  raised  in  the 
whole  large  assembly ;  and  at  any  rate  there  is 
nothing  to  contradict  this. 

Andros  proceeded  to  the  other  principal  towns 
of  Connecticut,  establishing    courts  of  judicature, 
appointing  sheriffs  in  each  of  the  counties,  commis- 
sioning justices  of  the  peace,  and  instituting  military 
and   reveniie   officei*s.     He   is   said  by   the   same 
partisan  wiiter  (Gershom  Bulkley,  a  brother  of  the 
Massachusetts  messenger  to  England  in  1676)  to 
have    been   eveiywhere    cheerfully   and   gi-atefully 
received.     Shortly  after  his  return  to  Boston,  to- 
wards the  close  of  1687,  he  received  the  celebrated 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  by  which  King  James 
suspended  the  exaction  of  all  penalties  for  religious 
offences,  and   forbade   the  imposition  of  religious 
oaths  or  tests  as  qualifications  for  office.      Super- 
ficially  considered,    this  measure  looked  extremely 
liberal ;    but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
intended  by  the  monarch  to  promote  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Romanism  as  the  predominant  religion  of 
England.     At  any  rate,  the  act  was  glaringly  un- 
constitutional, seeing  that,  by  a  Royal  edict,  several 
laws  (which,  whether  good  or  bad,  had  been  duly 
passed  1  y  Parliament)  were  arbitrarily  swept  away. 
What  a  iloyal  edict  could  do,  a  Royal  edict  could 
also  undo;   and  a  precedent  of  a  very  dangerous 
nature  was  thus  created.     Toleration  itself  was  to 
be  cunningly  employed  to  help  forward  the  reign 
of  the  most  extreme  intolerance.     Both  in  England 
and    the    colonies,    some    Dissenters    were   to   be 
found  who  were  deceived  by  the  King's  apparent 
generosity.     Andros  ordered  a  general  thanksgiving 
throughout  his  juiisdiction,  and  a  good  many  of  the 
Puritans  felt  tnily,  and  not  merely  officially,  grate- 
ful.      Increase    Mather    induced    several    of    the 
ministers,  together  with  the  members  of  his  oi^Ti 
congregation,  to  join  him  in  an  address  of  thanks- 
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giving  to  the  sovereign.  Danfovtli,  however,  wrote 
to  Mather  that  he  dreaded  the  consequences  of  the 
King's  act,  as  the  removal  of  the  only  wall  against 
Popery;  and  events  soon  showed  that  he  had 
formed  the  wiser  judgment.  The  gift,  good  in 
itself,  was  discredited  by  the  giver. 

The  colonies  of  New  England  being  now  united 
under  one  rule,  Andros  began  to  develop  those 
internal  reforms  which  had  for  their  object  the 
diminution  of  popular  liberties.  Town-meetings 
for  the  choice  of  officers  were  restricted  to  one  a 
year;  the  previous  vote  by  ballot  was  suppressed; 
and  the  officers  thus  appointed  were  in  some 
respects  placed  under  the  control  of  the  justices  of 
the  i)eace,  who  were  created  by  the  Governor. 
The  military  force  of  the  country  was  brought  into 
subordination  to  Andros.  It  was  officially  an- 
nounced that  all  local  laws  had  ceased  to  have  any 
force,  and  that  the  people  of  the  jurisdiction  were 
to  be  guided  by  such  orders  as  were  made  and  pub- 
lished by  his  Excellency  and  Council,  or,  in  default 
of  those,  by  the  laws  of  England.  Education  was 
entirely  neglected,  and  left  without  means.  The 
holding  of  meetings  for  the  redress  of  grievances 
was  forbidden ;  and  a  law  was  passed  that  no  man 
should  be  permitted  to  quit  the  country  without 
the  Governor's  leave.  The  people  regarded  tliis  as 
intended  to  prevent  the  seeking  of  redress  in 
England;  but  when  we  recollect  how  often,  in 
previous  years,  they  had  themselves  prevented 
others  from  obtaining  relief  in  a  similar  way  from 
their  own  tyrannies,  it  is  difficult  not  to  see  some- 
thing like  a  judgment  in  the  restriction  to  which 
they  were  now  subjected. 

Much  legislation  of  a  vexatious  character  sig- 
nalised the  year  1688.  The  business  of  travelling 
merchants  or  peddlers  was  prohibited,  and  the 
sales  of  every  dealer  were  confined  to  his  own 
town.  Heavy  duties  were  levied  on  commerce, 
and  the  people  were  subjected  to  taxes,  the 
amount  and  natui'e  of  which  were  no  longer  de- 
termined by  a  free  representative  Assembly.  The 
concentration  of  legal  powere  at  Boston  was  felt  as 
a  great  hardship  by  persons  in  the  remoter  pai'ts  of 
the  province,  who  were  now  compelled  to  journey 
many  miles  to  the  capital  for  the  transaction  of 
affairs  which  could  formerly  be  settled  in  their  local 
courts.  All  this  while,  the  master-grievance  of  the 
whole — the  interference  of  the  new  Government 
with  the  ancient  titles  to  land — was  going  on  with 
great  vigour.  The  case  of  one  Lynde  is  related  in 
a  writing  of  the  time  with  much  pai-ticulai-ity. 
Andros,  it  is  alleged,  inquired  of  Lynde  what  title 
he  had  to  his  lands,  and  was  shown  several  deeds, 
which  were  pronounced  by  Sir  Edmund  to  be  well 


expressed,  and  recorded  in  harmony  with  New 
England  custom.  But  the  derivation  of  his  right 
did  not  give  so  much  satisfaction.  Lynde  had 
bought  his  land  of  a  man  who  had  it  of  his  father- 
in-law,  who  received  it  from  the  municipality  of 
Charlestown.  Charlestown  had  received  it  from 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  General 
Court  had  purchased  it  of  the  natives.  To  Lynde 
the  chain  appeared  complete ;  but  Andros  told  him 
that  his  title  was  worth  nothing  if  that  Avere  all. 
West  afterwards  said  that  Lynde  must  have  as  many 
patents  as  thei-e  were  counties  in  Avhich  he  held 
portions  of  land.  Lynde  delayed  taking  any 
steps,  because  of  the  charges  to  which  he  would  be 
exposed ;  and  he  was  accordingly  sei'ved  with  a 
writ  of  intrusion.  Andros  said  of  an  Indian  deed 
that  it  was  worth  no  more  than  the  scratch  of  a 
bear's  paw.  The  holders  of  estates  were  informed 
that  they  only  took  possession  for  the  King.  Tlie 
town  of  Lynn,  having  produced  its  records  to  show 
that  it  was  legally  in  possession  of  certain  lands, 
was  told  that  such  evidence  was  not  worth  a  rush. 
In  a  dispute  with  reference  to  Deer  Island,  in 
Boston  harboui*,  Gi-aham,  the  Attorney-General, 
even  went  the  length  of  asserting  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  town,  in  a  legal  sense,  in  the 
whole  country.  Worried  by  subtleties  of  law,  the 
people  sometimes  fell  back  on  imprudent  and  un- 
wise arguments.  John  Higginson,  minister  of 
Salem,  appealed  from  the  law  of  England,  of  wliich 
he  probably  knew  little,  to  the  law  of  God.  of 
which,  in  such  matters,  he  possibly  knew  less. 
Quoting  from  the  Book  of  Genesis,  he  said  that  the 
earth  had  been  given  to  the  sons  of  Adam  to  be 
subdued  and  replenished,  and  that  therefore  the 
people  of  New  England  held  their  lands  by  the 
grand  charter  from  God.  It  does  not  seem  to  liave 
occun-ed  to  this  respectable  minister  that  King 
James  was  as  much  a  son  of  Adam  as  were  the  peo})le 
of  New  England,  and  that  the  question  simply  Avas, 
whether  or  not  he  had  a  claim  prior  to  theirs. 
Andros,  not  admitting  the  validity  of  the  argument 
from  Genesis,  bade  Higginson  declare  himself  a 
subject  or  a  rebel ;  and,  liard  as  the  case  Avas,  there 
was  Ideally  no  other  course  open. 

It  was  sought  to  turn  aside  the  jiopulai-  wrath 
from  accumulating  grieA'ances  by  the  amusement  of 
a  distant  expedition.  Starting  for  the  north-east, 
in  April,  1688,  Andros  ascended  the  Kennebec, 
and  proceeded  to  Pemaquid,  where  a  frigate  awaited 
him.  In  this  he  sailed  to  the  Penobscot,  where  he 
designed  to  hold  a  conference  with  a  Frenchman 
named  Castine,  who,  having  adopted  savage  man- 
ners, Avas  liA'ing  among  the  Indians,  and  had 
usLablishcd  a  little  independent   dominion    of   his 
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own,  in  defiance  of  the  assei'ted  rights  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarch.  The  frigate  was  anchored  before  the 
nide  hilt  of  Castine,  who,  seeing  un  officer  landing 
from  the  vessel,  rushed  with  his  retinue  into  the 
woods.  The  Governor  and  some  other  gentlemen 
went  into  the  house,  and  found  a  small  altar 
in  the  common  room,  together  with  pictures  and 
ornaments.  They  took  away  all  the  arms,  powder, 
and  shot  they  could  discover,  a  few  iron  kettles,  and 
several  other  things,  and  departed,  after  leaving 
Avith  some  Indian  messengers  an  intimation  that  the 
property  should  be  restored  as  soon  as  Castine  had 
presented  himself  at  Pemaquid,  and  confessed  his 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  England.  Randolph  met 
the  Governor  at  sea,  and  returned  with  him  to  the 
place  indicated,  where  the  Indian  chiefs  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  treated  ^vith  rum,  shirts,  and 
cloth,  and  exhorted  by  the  Governor  not  to  fear  the 
French,  from  whom  he  would  defend  them.  In 
the  county  of  Coniwall,  Andros  found  important 
work  awaitmg  him.  The  representatives  of 
Governor  Dongan,  of  New  York,  who  for  some 
time  governed  that  portion  of  Noi-th  America,  had 
oppressed  the  colonists  with  a  rapacity  so  insatiable 
that  Randolph  himself,  who  was  not  over-scrupulous 
in  such  matters,  said  they  were  as  arbitrary  as  the 
Grand  Turk.  These  agents  were  at  one  time  the 
same  Mr.  "West  and  Captain  Palmer  who  after- 
wards unpleasantly  distinguished  themselves  by 
arbitrary  proceedings  in  Massachusetts  and  else- 
where. They  had  terrified  the  inhabitants  into 
taking  new  grants  for  their  lands  on  the  payment 
of  exorbitant  lease-money ;  and  the  wretched  people 
were  now  told  by  Andros  that  the  patents  they  had 
thus  purchased  of  West  and  Palmer  were  of  no 
validity,  the  commission  from  Dongan  being  illegal. 
The  uncertain  boundaries  of  the  several  jurisdic- 
tioiK  proved  a  frequent  source  of  misery  to  the 
settlers. 

On  again  reaching  Boston,  Sir  Edmund  Andres 
found  that  King  James  had  constituted  him 
Governor  of  all  the  English  possessions  on  the  main- 
land of  America,  excepting  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia.  He  was  thus  restored  to 
his  old  dominion  of  New  York,  and  his  sway  was 
to  extend  from  the  fortieth  degi-ee  of  latitude  to 
the  river  St.  Croix,  so  as  to  include  a  portion  of 
that  territory  which  the  French  had  always  claimed 
as  theirs,  though  the  Duke  of  York  had  been 
equally  positive  as  to  its  lying  within  his  own  juris- 
diction. The  seat  of  Government  of  this  immense 
province  was  still  to  be  at  Boston;  but  a  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor was  to  reside  at  New  York,  and 
take  charge  of  the  settlements  in  that  direction. 
The  po\vt)rs  to  be  exercised  by  Andros  in  his  new- 


capacity  were  as  despotic  as  before,  and,  although 
his  Council  was  to  consist  nominally  of  forty-two 
members,  five  were  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
quorum.  The  laws  passed  by  the  Governor  and 
Council  were  to  be  sent  over  to  England,  for 
approval  or  repeal  by  the  Privy  Council.  The 
Governor  was  authorised  to  dispose  of  lands  for  a 
moderate  quit-rent.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  to 
be  allowed,  according  to  the  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence; but  freedom  of  the  press  was  forbidden. 
Nothing  was  to  be  printed  without  the  special  licence 
of  authority. 

As  these  events  were  progi'essing  in  America, 
efforts  were  being  made  in  England  for  a  miti- 
gation of  the  state  of  tyranny  established  in  the 
colonies.  Increase  Mather  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  old  country,  in  consequence  of  some  legal  pi'o- 
ceedings  "svith  Randolph  in  which  he  liad  become 
involved,  and  which  were  still  hanging  over  his 
head.  Shortly  after  arriving  at  London,  Mather 
obtained  several  audiences  of  the  King  at  White- 
hall, and  was  directed  to  present  in  writing  a 
statement  of  the  gi-ievances  alleged  against  Andros. 
The  King  received  him  very  gi-aciously;  but  the 
upshot  of  the  whole  matter  was  that  Mather 
resolved  to  go  no  more,  as  he  perceived  that  he 
was  not  likely  to  get  anything  better  than  fair 
words.  He  and  his  friends  presented  a  petition  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council, 
pi*aying  for  a  restoration  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly; but  the  King  had  no  mind  to  any  such 
an-angement.  As  a  last  resource,  they  begged  that 
the  Council  should  consist  of  persons  who  were 
considerable  proprietors  of  land,  so  that  they  might 
be  more  independent  of  pati'onage;  that  each  county 
might  have  one  at  least  of  such  inhabitants  in  the 
Council ;  that  no  acts  should  pass  for  law  but  such 
as  should  be  voted  by  the  manifest  consent  of  a 
majority  of  the  Council ;  and  that  all  laws,  so  made, 
should  be  published  for  the  general  instniction  of 
the  inhabitants.  But  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
received  any  satisfaction. 

The  aborigines  were  now  again  giving  trouble. 
On  returning  from  New  York,  where  he  had  paid 
a  visit,  Andros  had  an  interview,  at  Albany, 
with  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,  who  were 
paying  too  much  heed  to  the  solicitations  of  tlie 
French.  France  was  beginning  to  erect  fortresses 
along  the  English  frontier  and  at  the^  heads  of 
the  great  rivers,  and  was  sending  out  missionaries 
Avhose  teachings  were  probably  not  altogether  con- 
fined to  religion.  In  some  dii-ections  these  foreign 
emigi-ants  encroached  on  English  hmds.  One 
motive  for  the  consolidation  of  all  the  New  England 
settlements  under  a  single  rule  was  that  a  strong 
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and  united  Power  might  thus  be  created  for  resisting 
the  advances  of  the  rival  nationality ;  and  the  more 
recent  annexation  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  Avas 
partly  dictated  by  the  same  motive.  Whether  as 
the  effect  of  their  communication  with  the  French, 


Andros  had  a  friendly  consultation  with  several 
of  the  native  chiefs  at  Hartfoi'd,  as  well  as 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Five  Nations  at 
Albany.  He  appears  to  have  thought  the  Indians 
generally  could  be  conciliated,  and  he  Avas  vexed 
when,  on  reaching  Boston,  he  found  that  the  Pro- 


or  simply  in  obedience  to  their  own 
savage  impulses,  the  Indians  had  of 
late  been  giiilty  of  many  excesses. 
At  Springfield  and  Northfield, 
situated  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
and  within  the  bounds  of  Massa- 
chusetts, several  Englishmen  had 
been  treacherously  killed ;  and  at  Casco  Bay,  in 
Maine,  the  native  tribes  had  conducted  themselves 
in  a  riotous  and  insolent  manner.  They  alleged, 
in  common  with  the  French  borderers,  various 
breaches  of  faith  and  acts  of  injustice  against  the 
English ;  the  English  retorted  with  counter-accu- 
sations ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  collisions  took 
place,  in  which  the  Indians  succeeded  in  killing 
some  and  capturing  others. 


VIEW   IN   HARTFORD,    CONNECTICUT. 


visional  Government  had  diiring  his  absence  sent  a 
force  to  Maine  to  repress  the  malcontents  in  that 
quarter.  He  said  it  was  not  a  war,  but  a  succession 
of  miirderous  acts ;  and  he  released  some  Indians 
from  prison,  suspended  the  military  movement,  and 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  savages  to  set 
at  liberty  their  English  captives,  and  give  up  to 
justice  every  one  of  their  number  who  had  killed 
a  settler.     It  was  not  long  before  Andvos  discovered 
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that  his  pacific  policy  was  a  mistake.  ,  The  Indians, 
thinking  they  perceived  signs  of  weakness  in  the 
action  of  the  Governor,  and  being  excited  by  the 
exhortations  of  Castine,  who  coukl  not  forget  his 
recent  treatment,  became  still  more  turl)ulent.  The 
demands  of  the  proclamation  were  disregarded,  and 
it  Avas  evident  that  the  natives  contemplated  some 
serious  movement.  Sir  Edmund  lost  no  time  in 
taking  the  necessary  measures.  At  the  head  of 
nearly  a  thousand  men,  including  some  regular 
infantry    from    England,    he    advanced    into    the 


His  unpopularity  was  increased  by  the  ill-success 
of  his  military  exploit,  for  men  will  forgive  anything 
rather  than  failure.  Since  his  arrival  in  New 
England,  Andros  had  never  been  so  boldly  con- 
demned as  now.  When  imposing  arbitrary  taxes, 
and  requiring  landowners  to  pay  heavy  fees  for  the 
peaceable  possession  of  their  estates,  he  was  at 
least  successful,  and  the  sufferers  themselves  scarcely 
dared,  after  the  experience  of  the  Ipswich  citizens,  to 
open  their  lips  against  him.  But  now  he  had  x-e- 
vealed  a  weak  point,  and  the  muffled  hatred  of  the 


INDIAN    lamAL-GKOlXU. 


threatened  districts.  The  month  was  November, 
and  the  weather  severe.  The  country  through 
which  the  troops  had  to  march  was  savage  and 
unsettled.  The  enemy  fled  into  the  woods,  and 
evaded  the  pursuing  force.  Shelter  was  not  to  be 
obtained  in  so  solitary  a  desert ;  hospital  stores  had 
been  insufficiently  provided,  and  the  soldiers  suffered 
much  from  sickness.  All  that  Andros  could  do 
was  to  establish  eleven  forts,  at  convenient  distances 
from  one  another,  for  over-aweing  the  savages,  and 
to  garrison  them  through  the  winter  with  nearly 
six  hundred  men.  Then  he  returned  to  Boston, 
wearied,  disappointed,  and  little  inclined  to  bear  the 
ci'iticisms  on  his  expedition  wliich  began  to  be  freely 
uttered. 

29 


New  Englanders  found  vent  in  .ludible  murmurs. 
It  was  said  that  the  Governor  had  a  treacherous 
design   in    his    expedition ;    that   he   had   brought 
about  a  peace  between  the  Five  Nations  and  the 
French,  in  order  to  act  with  greater  vigour  against 
the  New  England  colonies ;  that  he  had  led  Mas- 
sachusetts troops   into  a   wilderness  in   the  depth 
of  winter  on   purpose  to  effect  their   ruin;    that 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  French  seizing 
on  Boston  in  the  spring ;  and  that  the  Mohawks 
had  been  hired  to  attack  the  English.*     Reports 
got   abroad    that   some   Frenoli    men-of-war   were 
hovering  about  the  coast;  and  this  confirmed  the 

*  Palfrey's  Histoiy  of  New  England,  Vol.  IIL,  chap.  14. 
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popular  fears  that  Puritan  New  England  avhs  about 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  Papistical  subjects  of 
]jOuis  XI V^.  But  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  tliese 
apprehensions  Avere  only  the  result  of  an  epidemic 
of  distrust  and  dislike  ;  though  it  should  be  added 
that  the  Governor  -himself  gave  some  colour  to  tlie 
story  aboiit  treacherous  dealings  -with  the  Indians, 
by  ti'eating  with  great  severity  some  inhabitants  of 
Sudbury  who  carried  before  him  a  native  who  had 
made  the  accusation,  Andros,  on  his  part,  feared 
a  descent  on  the  coast  by  adherents  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  to  whom  it  was  by  this  time  known  that 
the  people  of  England  were  looking,  as  a  protector 
from  existing  tyrannies.  A  circular  fi-om  the 
Government  of  King  James  had  been  received  by 
Sir  Edmund,  informing  liim  that  a  Dutch  invasion 
of  England  was  contemj)lated.  He  therefore  issued 
a  proclamation  on  the  10th  of  January,  1689,  com- 
manding his  Majesty's  subjects  in  New  England 
to  be  on  the  alei-t  against  the  approach  of  foreign 
fleets,  so  as  to  resist  any  landing  that  might  be 
attempted. 

The  Governor  returned  to  Boston  in  the  month 
of  March.  On  the  4th  of  April,  news  fii'st  reached 
that  town  of  the  landing  of  William  of  Orange  in 
England  on  the  5th  of  November,  1688,  and  of  the 
Declaration  which  he  had  issued  to  the  people. 
This  stai-tling  intelligence  was  bi'ought  by  a  yoiing 
man  named  John  Winslow,  who  had  just  come 
from  the  island  of  N(!vis,  in  the  West  Indies,  where 
a  ship  had  arn\ed  from  England,  conveying  co])ies 
of  the  Declaration.  Young  Winslow  bought  one 
of  these  for  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  and, 
refusing  to  give  it  up  to  the  Governor,  Avas 
arrested,  and  committed  to  prison  on  a  charge  of 
circulating  traitorous  and  treasonable  libels.  But 
the  news  had  got  abroad,  was  buzzed  up  and  down 
from  tongue  to  tongue,  and  at  once  kindled  tlie 
most  intense  interest,  and  the  most  lively  hopes  for 
the  future.  People  began  to  think  that  the  old 
chai-ters  were  about  to  be  restored,  and  they  became 
every  day  less  inclined  to  brook  the  dictation  of 
theii"  iiilers.  Tlie  situation  was  already  sufficiently 
serious  to  induce  Andros  to  retire  within  the  walls 
of  a  palisado  fort  of  foiir  bastions  which,  some  time 
previously,  he  had  erected  on  Fort  Hill.  This 
work  stood  at  the  south  end  of  Boston,  and  com- 
manded the  harbovir.  BaiTacks  for  a  garrison  had 
also  been  built  at  the  same  spot ;  and  the  Govenior 
had  now  under  his  command  two  companies  of 
regular  troops. 

He  needed  whatever  help  he  could  obtain,  for  a 
reA'olutionary  movement  was  on  the  eve  of  break- 
ing out.  The  colonists  hoped  everything  from  the 
action  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  were  resolved 


to  anticipate  the  result.  The  insurrection  began  in 
that  undetinable  way  which  generally  characterises 
popular  uprisings.  On  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
April  18th,  1689,  a  large  concourse  of  men  from 
the  neighbouring  to-sNaxs  liad  gathered  in  Boston,  to 
hear  the  usual  weekly  lecture  on  religious  topics. 
Wild  rumoiu-s  of  impending  change  floated  about. 
Something  Avas  being  done,  though  nobody  knew 
where.  At  the  south  end  of  Boston,  the  rising  was 
l^elieved  to  be  at  the  north ;  at  the  noi-th  end,  it 
was  said  to  be  at  the  south.  Captain  Geoi-ge,  of 
the  Rose  frigate,  being  found  on  shore,  was  seized 
by  a  party  of  sliip-carpenters,  and  given  over  to  a 
guard.  The  peoj^le  demanded  colours  and  drums  of 
the  military  authorities ;  this  was  at  flrst  refused, 
and  the  mob  uttered  threats.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
drums  beat  tlirough  tlie  town  ;  an  ensign  was  run 
up  at  the  beacon ;  boys  ran  to  and  fro  with  clubs  ; 
several  companies  formed  under  their  old  com- 
manders ;  and  Captain  Hill  marched  liis  men 
through  King  (now  State)  Street,  escorting  Brad- 
sti-eet,  Danfoi-th,  Eichards,  Cooke,  Addington,  and 
other  of  the  old  Magistrates,  to  the  Council- 
chamber.  By  a  simultaneous  movement,  Secretaiy 
Randolph,  Justices  Bullivant  and  Foxcroffc,  Shei-ifl" 
Sherlock,  and  many  more  of  the  Governor's  party, 
were  arrested  and  thrown  into  gaol.  The  delibera- 
tions of  tlie  Magistrates  in  the  town-hall,  at  the 
head  of  King  Sti'eet,  lasted  some  three  hours ;  and 
al)Out  noon  the  revolutionary  leaders  apjK'aix'd  in 
the  eastern  gallery  of  tlie  building,  and  read  to  the 
assembled  peoj)le  a  political  Declaration,  setting 
forth  the  oppressions  to  which  the  colony  had  been 
subjected,  and  alluding  to  "the  noble  undert.ikiiig 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  "  to  rescue  the  thi-ee  king- 
doms from  Popery  and  slavery,  and  to  bring  to 
condign  punishment  those  men  by  whom  English 
liberties  had  been  destroyed.  It  was  carefully 
pointed  out  that  all  of  Governor  Andres's  Council 
wei-e  not  concerned  in  tJie  ill  actions  of  their  chief; 
that  many  were  true  lovers  of  their  countiy,  but 
were  seldom  admitted  to,  and  less  often  consulted  at, 
the  debates.  The  anest  of  the  evil-doei"s,  however, 
had,  in  the  vieAv  of  the  Magistrates,  become  a  duty 
both  to  God  and  to  their  country ;  and  they  would 
be  detained  until  orders  had  been  received  from 
England  as  to  their  ultimate  fate.  It  is  thought 
that  the  author  of  this  dociiment  was  Cotton 
Mather.  Whether  it  was  composed  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  or  had  in  the  main  been  written  some 
time  before,  is  a  point  which  cannot  now  be 
settled ;  though  its  length,  consisting  of  twelve 
rather  elaborate  ai-ticles,  is  against  the  fii-st  sup- 
position. There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  an  insur- 
rectionary movement  had  been  in  contemplation  for 
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several  months,  before  any  account  of  the  Dutch 
landing  at  Torbay  could  possibly  have  been  received 
in  America.  In  that  case,  the  Declaration  may 
have  been  deliberately  jirepared,  to  be  used  when  the 
right  opportiuiity  should  occur ;  and  the  allusion  to 
William  of  Orange  may  have  been  added  on  the 
memorable  18th  of  April. 

Two  d-AjH  before  this  rising,  Andros,  having 
reason  to  fear  that  something  was  contemplated, 
gave  orders  that  the  authorities  should  be  vigilant, 
and  that  extra  rations  should  be  served  out  to  the 
troops,  who  were  to  be  kept  in  i-eadiness.  He  could 
scarcely,  however,  have  anticipated  that  the  revolu- 
tion would  be  so  rapid  and  complete.  The  Magis- 
ti'ates  at  the  town-hall  felt  themselves  in  a  position 
of  command,  and  accordingly  sent  to  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  a  summons  to  sun-ender,  after  refusing  an 
invitation  from  the  Governor  to  hold  a  conference 
with  him  in  his  stronghold.  They  professed  to 
have  been  surprised  at  the  people's  sudden  resort 
to  arms,  and  alleged  that  they  were  wholly  ignorant 
of  any  such  intention.  Similar  disclaimers  have 
been  made  by  the  leaders  of  other  revolutions  ;  but 
the  statement  is  always  doubtful,  or  is  capable 
of  explanation  only  in  some  Jesuitical  sense.* 
Andros  and  his  officers  were  promised  security 
from  violence,  if  they  made  no  opposition ;  other- 
wise, the  people  would  probably  attempt  the  taking 
of  the  fortification  by  storm.  The  Governor  not 
unreasonably  refused  to  obey  this  summons,  but 
sent  to  the  Bose  frigate  for  firearms,  hand-grenades, 
and  matches.  The  boat  that  was  bringing  them 
was  seized  by  the  popular  party,  and,  long  before 
the  day  was  over,  the  military  strength  on  the  side 
of  the  revolution  was  so  great  that  all  opposition 
was  rendered  vain.  The  signal  at  the  beacon  had 
roused  the  surrounding  country,  and  citizen  soldiers 
came  pouring  into  Boston.  There  were  twenty 
com})anies  under  arms  in  the  town  by  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  many  more  were  seen  on  the 
Chaiiestown  side  of  the  bay,  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cross  over  the  ferry.  Captain  Nelson, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  party  sent  with  the 
summons  to  suiTcnder,  resolved  to  attack  the  fort 
as  soon  as  the  Governor's  determination  to  resist 
was  made  known.  He  planted  his  men  on  two 
sides  of  the  woi-k,  and,  seizing  some  heavy  guns, 
bi-ought  them  to  bear  against  the  walls.  Finding 
that  he  could  not  rely  on  his  soldiers,  Andros,  after 
parleying  with  the  new  authorities,  consented  to 
accompany  a  few  of  his  followers  to  the  town-hall, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  the  Magistrates 

*  Tlie  course  of  this  Boston  revolution  is  very  like  that  of 
rari.s,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1870. 


on  the  new  posture  of  affairs.  He  was  there  seized, 
and  sent  under  guard  to  a  piivate  house.  Some  of 
the  others  were  confined  in  the  common  gaol,  and 
the  fort  shortly  afterwards  surrendered.  By  night- 
fall, the  government  of  Boston  had  changed 
hands. 

The  castle  was  given  up  on  the  following  day. 
It  has  been  said  that  Andros  was  induced  to  order 
its  surrender  by  a  threat  that  if  he  did  not  he  would 
be  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  people ;  but  a  narra- 
tive written  in  his  interest,  and  presented  in  the 
follo^ving  July  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Trade  and  Plantations,  gives  a  very  different  version 
of  the  facts.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
insurgents  took  Randolph  down  to  the  castle,  and, 
putting  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  forced  him  to  deliver 
a  false  message  from  the  Governor,  ordering  the 
surrender ;  that  the  soldiers,  suspecting  the  message 
to  be  fraudulent,  refused ;  that  the  insurgents  then 
thi'eatened  to  expose  Andros  to  the  first  shot  which 
came  from  the  castle,  and  put  all  his  adherents 
to  the  sword,  if  he  did  not  order  the  work  to  be 
delivered  up ;  that  he  still  refused ;  but  that  some 
gentlemen,  seeing  the  futility  of  resistance,  per- 
suaded the  commander  of  the  castle  to  yield.  The 
same  writer  (who  calls  himself  a  servant  of  Sir 
Edmund)  relates  that  ix)ssession  of  the  fort  had 
been  previously  obtained  by  a  false  order  from 
the  Governor,  delivered  by  Randoli)li  under  terror 
of  immediate  death.*  According  to  some  accounts, 
Captain  George,  of  the  frigate  Hose,  consented  that 
his  vessel  should  be  dismantled  ;  but  in  a  communi- 
cation to  Pepys,  as  Secretary  of  the  Admii"alty,  that 
officer  denies  that  he  ever  authorised  any  such  act, 
and  says  that  the  first  lieutenant,  while  he  himself 
was  a  prisoner  on  shore,  was  persuaded  to  declare 
for  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  revolution  was  now  assuming  proportions 
and  developing  tendencies  which  alarmed  even 
those  who  Avere  at  its  head.  The  country  people 
who  had  come  armed  into  Boston  were  in  so  fierce 
a  mood  of  excitement  that  it  was  not  known  where 
the  movement  would  stop.  The  windows  of  an 
Episcopalian  church  were  broken,  and  the  walls 
defiled  with  filth  ;  tin-eats  of  personal  violence  were 
littered,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  guard  the 
prisoners,  lest  they  should  be  torn  in  i)ieces. 
Andros  made  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the 
fort  (where  he  was  now  confined)  disguised 
as  a  woman,  but  was  recognised,  and  ^  taken 
back  to  durance.  Dudley  was  captured  in  the 
Narragansett  country.  The  insurrection  was  com- 
pletely successful,  and  the  only  difficulty  was  to 

*  Narrative  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  Lon<lon. 
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prevent  its  jiassing  into   murderous   excesses  and 
blind  revenge.* 

A  Provisional  Government  for  Massachusetts 
was  formed  on  the  20th  of  April,  under  the  title  of 
the  Council  for  the  Safety  of  the  People  and  Con- 
servation of  the  Peace.  Bi-adstreet,  now  eighty- 
seven  years  of  age,  one  of  the  original  emigrants, 
and  a  former  Governor,  in  favour  rather  of  the 
Royal  prerogative  than  of  colonial  privileges,  was 
elected  President.  The  next  step  was  to  summon 
a  convention,  to  consist  of  two  delegates  from  each 
town  in  the  jurisdiction,  excepting  Boston,  which 
was  to  send  four.  The  first  sitting  of  this  assembly 
took  ])lace  on  the  9th  of  May,  and,  after  some 
discussion,  it  was  resolved  that,  of  right,  the  old 
chai'ter  was  still  in  force.  This,  as  Neal  justly 
observes,  was  a  very  questionable  conclusion  to 
arrive  at ;  for  the  chai'ter  had  been  taken  from  the 
colonists  by  due  course  of  law  (not  by  an  arbitrary 
act,  as  in  the  case  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut), 
;iud  such  a  decision  could  only  be  reversed  by  the 
English  Parliament.  The  Massachusetts  men, 
however,  were  in  no  mood  to  consider  niceties. 
They  issued  a  declaration,  the  eftect  of  which  was 
to  restore  the  old  state  of  thinsfs  :  but  the  Majris- 


trates  elected  shortly  before  the  government  of 
Dudley  declined  to  exercise  the  power  entrusted  to 
them  in  combination  with  the  delegates  recently 
chosen.  The  convention  was  therefore  dissolved, 
and  another  elected,  that  more  precise  instructions 
from  the  people  might  be  received.  The  result 
was  that  the  resumption  of  the  charter  was  once 
more  affirmed,  against  the  wishes  of  the  governing 
Council.  A  Genei'al  Court  was  formed  after  the 
old  model,  and  the  venerable  Bradstreet  was  made 
Govemoi'. 

Nothing  now  seemed  wanting  to  the  popular 
satisfaction  but  favourable  news  fi-om  England ; 
and  that  came  in  a  day  or  two.  On  the  26th  of 
May,  1689,  a  ship  arrived  from  the  old  country, 
with  an  order  to  the  Massachusetts  authorities  to 
proclaim  King  William  and  Queen  Maiy.  This  was 
done  on  the  29th ;  and  grave,  Puritanical  BostoTi 
went  -wild  with  joy.  The  town  was  bright  and 
loud  with  military  pageant  ;  throngs  filled  the 
streets  ;  wine  was  served  out  to  the  humbler  folk  ; 
the  great  people  dined  together  at  the  town-hall ; 
and  all  thanked  God  that  a  Protestant  sovereign 
once  more  ruled  in  England,  and  that  the  nightmare 
of  Papacy  had  fled. 
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The  condition  of  Virginia  and  Maiyland,  the 
tobacco-plantei's'  colonies  on  the  shores  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  has  been  "sdewed,  in  Chaptei-s  VIII. 
and  IX.  of  this  History,  as  they  existed  at  the 
period  of  the  Stuart  Restoration  in  1660.  Tlieir 
social  })rogress  during  the  English  Commonwealth 
had  been  favoured  by  the  enjoyment  of  practical 
self-government — in  Virginia  by  A^irtuc  of  a  demo- 

*  Several  accounts  of  this  movement,  written  at  the  time,  are 
extant.  Some  are  on  the  side  of  the  revolution  ;  others  on  that 
of  Androsund  Hundolpli.  One  is  by  And ixjs  himself.  In  many 
respects  their  statements  are  so  contradictory  that  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  reconcile  them.  But  the  above  description 
is  i)robably  faithful  to  the  main  course  of  events. 


eratic  constitution,  and  in  Maryland  by  the  com- 
parative degree  of  religious  toleration,  which  the 
pliant  policy  of  the  Catholic  Lorrl  Baltimore  con- 
sented to  allow,  while  neighbouring  communities 
still  wanted  an  equal  measure  of  freedom.  It  A\as 
jn-obably  from  the  depression  and  weakness,  at 
that  time,  of  tlu;  ai'istocratic  and  High  Church 
party  in  tlie  old  countiy,  and  from  the  consequent 
intimidation  of  its  offspring  or  political  allies  in 
America,  that  this  easy  concession  of  Avholesome 
liljertic^s  proceeded  so  long  us  the  monarchy  was 
held  in  abeyance.  Yet  the  character  of  Virginian 
societv,  from  its  earliest   foundation,  was  sxich  as 
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contained  witliin  its  own  bosom  tlie  most  perilous 
elements  of  discord,  which  might  remain  latent  or 
passive  when  Cromwell  ruled  England  at  liome,  but 
would  bx-eak  out  tlie  more  furiously  at  a  signal  from 
the  new  Court  of  Wliiteliall. 

iVlost  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  inti'oducexl 
to  the  colony  by  grants  of  land  from  Charles  I.,  after 
the  suppression  of  the  London  Company  in  162-1, 
had  brought  with  them,  and  transmitted  to  their 
sons,  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  their  class  autho- 
rity, and  a  detestation  of  popular  ideas.  These 
landowning  planters  on  the  banks  of  the  James 
River  and  the  Potomac  exercised  a  patriarchal 
sway,  like  that  of  their  ancestors  for  ages  in  the 
backward  agricultural  shires  of  England,  over  a 
jteasautry  whom  they  kept  in  dependence.  In  many 
instances,  they  had,  ujion  their  ari'ival  in  the  colony, 
imported  a  considerable  following  of  labourers  con- 
nected with  their  paternal  estates,  or  those  of  their 
respective  families,  availing  themselves  of  the  offered 
gi'ant  of  fffty  acres  to  tlie  pati'on  or  emi)loyei-  of 
each  immigi'ant  working  man,  A  powerfid  srpnre- 
nrchy  was  thus  fonned  in  Virginia,  and  was  con- 
tinually increased  by  the  numbers  of  defeated  and 
(lisgusted  Royalists  who  left  this  kingdom  after  the 
Civil  War.  The  whole  tract  of  country,  for  example, 
called  the  Northern  Neck,  between  the  Rappahan- 
nock and  the  Potomac,  was  occiipied  by  a  company 
of  those  Cavalier  partisans  who  were  fain  to  yield 
submission,  and  to  sue  for  leave  to  emigi'ate,  upon 
the  execution  of  King  Charles, 

There  was  not  in  this  Southern  province,  as  in 
New  England,  an  active  and  intelligent  middle 
class  engaged  in  trading  or  seafaring  business, 
Commei'ce  was  in  the  hands  of  some  factors  resid- 
ing there  on  behalf  of  merchants  in  Europe.  James 
Town,  the  seat  of  goverimient,  was  a  place  of 
twenty  houses,  including  the  State-house  and  the 
church ;  and  throughout  all  Virginia,  at  that  time, 
not  another  village  or  hamlet  could  be  found.  Each 
planter  in  the  forest,  like  the  Australian  squatter 
of  our  days,  lived  far  apart  from  othei-s  of  his  class, 
in  a  big  wooden  house  rudely  built  on  the  l)ank  of 
some  ri\'er,  using  Iiis  boat,  or  riding  on  horseback, 
perhaps  once  a  month,  to  visit  his  neighbour  on  the 
adjoining  estate.  There  were  neither  roads  nor 
bridges,  but  mere  bridle-paths  and  fords,  by  which 
the  colonial  gentry  travelled  to  their  meeting  at  the 
county  court,  a  long  day's  journey,  or  more  rarely 
to  James  Town.  The  train  of  their  English  house- 
hold and  farm  servants  consisted  of  poor  men  and 
women,  bound  to  the  master  by  strict  indentures 
for  a  tei-m  of  years.  Some  of  these  were  paupers, 
A\  ho  had  sold  their  personal  freedom,  to  that  extent, 
for  tlie  <-ost  of  tlieir  emigration  and  a  promise  of 


maintenance.  Some  were  convicts  or  vagi'ants, 
transportetl  from  England  and  assigned  to  private 
service,  as  in  tlie  i)enal  settlements  of  Australia 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation. 
Hence  the  contempt  for  manual  industry  which 
was  long  entei'tained,  and  which  was  fostered  by  the 
institution  of  negi-o  slavery,  in  the  Southern  State.s 
of  the  American  Union,  It  was  expressed,  until 
very  recently,  by  the  appellation  of  "  mean  whites  " 
commonly  bestowed  on  the  labouring  class  of 
English  race,  or  rather  those  who  should  have 
laboui'ed,  but  who  were  lazy  and  beggai'ly,  while 
the  bondsmen  of  Afi'ican  race  performed  all  the 
hard  work  in  those  States.  Negro  slavery,  indeed, 
was  early  developed  in  the  plantations  of  Virginia, 
as  it  siiited  the  convenience  of  tlie  ruling  class.  It 
was  guarded  by  laws  of  extreme  rigour ;  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves  was  discouraged  by  a  fiscal  impost, 
while  tlie  killing  of  them,  by  excessive  pimishment 
or  otherwise,  was  not  accounted  felony  in  their 
master,  .since  no  such  malice  prepense  could  be 
imputed  as  would  induce  him  to  destroy  his  own 
px'opei'ty.  Virginia  had  no  common  schools  for  its 
people,  no  printing-press,  and  a  very  imperfect 
establishment  for  religious  worship,  so  late  as  167J, 
with  a  population  of  40,000  whites,  and  probably  as 
many  negroes  and  Indians,  In  that  year,  however, 
the  Governor,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  thanked  God 
that  they  had  "  no  free  schools  nor  printing ;  and  I 
hope,"  added  he,  "  we  shall  not  have  any,  the.se 
hundred  years ;  for  learning  has  brought  disobe- 
dience, and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the  woi'ld,  and 
printing  has  divulged  them,  with  libels  against  the 
best  government,  God  keep  iis  from  both  ! "  As 
for  the  church,  there  were  barely  ministers  for  a  fifth 
of  the  parishes,  and  they  were  difficult  of  access ; 
yet,  after  the  Restoration,  all  Nonconformist 
worship,  teaching,  or  preaching,  was  forbidden,  and 
everybody  was  compelled  to  pay  church-rates. 

Notwithstanding  the  democratic  element  which 
had  lately  px'evailed,  some  of  the  institixtions  of 
Vii'giniawere  advei'se  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 
The  vestrymen  for  each  parish,  who  fox*med  a  close 
corporation,  filling  up  any  vacancy  by  their  own 
appointxnent,  had  the  admixiistration  of  local  affairs, 
with  the  justices  of  the  peace,  at  their  county 
sessions,  levyixxg  and  expending  the  coimty  x-ate. 
The  same  class  held  all  commissions  in  the  milxtxa. 
Landowners  only,  from  and  after  the  reactionaxy 
movexnexit  of  1660,  sat  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
at  James  Town,  and  were  nominated  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Council  of  Government,  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  popular  representatives  who  had  been  admitted 
during  the  Commonwealth.  This  Assembly  was 
summoned,    in   the   name   of    the    King,   by    Sir 
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William  Bex'keley,  acting  under  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, and  no  longer  with  reference  to  his  election 
as  Governor  by  the  previous  Assembly  which  had 
just  been  dissolved.  The  claim  of  Virginia  to  self- 
government  was  thereby  dropped,  as  it  were  by  a 
tacit  compact  of  the  provincial  aristocracy  with  the 
aarents  of  the  Crown. 


Sir  William  Berkeley  to  return  home  as  agent  foi 
the  colony  at  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  those  grievances,  and  soli- 
citing redress.  He  made  use  of  the  opportunity,  as 
we  have  seen  in  another  Chapter,  to  request  and 
obtain  vast  portions  of  territory,  both  to  the  north 
and  to  the  south,  in  New  Jersey  and  in  Cai'olina, 


A  EGAD   IN  MARTLAND. 

It  seemed,  in  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  the 
Stuart  Restoration,  that  no  gi-eat  opposition  would 
be  made  to  this  retrograde  policy.  The  colonists 
were  more  bent  on  resistance  to  the  Navigation 
Act,  and  to  the  imposition  by  the  home  Govern- 
ment of  fiscal  burthens  on  theii'  exports  and  imports 
of  merchandise.  The  Assembly,  in  its  session  of 
March,  1G61,  after  deposing  a  magistrate  "for 
faqtious   and   schismatical   demeanour,"   appointed 


for  himself  and  partners.  The  New  Jersey  grant, 
indeed,  came  three  years  later,  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Dutch  provinces  by  the  Duke  of  York. 
Among  his  associates  in  these  gi'eat  land-jobbing 
transactions  at  Court,  so  far  as  concerned  the  grant 
of  Carolina,  were  the  Chancellor  (Lord  Clarendon), 
General  Monk,  now  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Sir  Ashley 
Cooper,  aftei-wards  Lord  Chancellor  and  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  Lord  John  Bei"keley,  a  brother  of  Sir 
William,  and  Sir  George  Cai-teret,  whose  share  of 
New  Jersey  has  been  mentioned.  This  wholesale 
exhibition  of  personal  covetousness,  while  the 
Governor  neglected  or  failed  to  obtain  any  security 
for  the  public  rights  of  Vii'ginia,  soon  tin-ned  the 
feelings  of  the  plantei-s  against  him.  They  con- 
trived, indeed,  to  evade  the  intolerable  operation  of 
the  English  Navigation  Act,  by  putting  their 
tobacco  on  board  vessels  which  merely  touched  at 
New  England  ports,  and  then  unloaded  at  New 
Amsterdam  for  the  Dutch  pureluisfis.  Since 
tobacco   had   become,  in    England   us    well   as  ia 
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Holland,  almost  a  necessary  of  life  to  many 
consumei'S,  it  was  proposed  in  the  colonies  to 
punish  and  correct  the  unfair  commercial  jjolicy  of 
England  by  stoj>ping  the  cultui'e  of  that  favourite 
lierb  for  a  whole  year.  This  menace  was  never 
carried  into  eftect,  and  colonial  trading  interests 
began  to  decline ;  while  tlie  import  and  export 
duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  merchaiidise 
passing  in  or  out  of  the  province  was  a  burthen 
severely  felt. 

But  the  legislators  at  James  Town,  oppressed  as 
they  were  by  harsh  measures  at  Westminster,  had 
nevertheless  not  the  ^visdonl  to  foster  a  unity  of 
social  welfare  by  dealing  justly  with  eA^ery  class 
of  their  own  people.  In  166.3,  after  Berkeley's 
i-eturn  to  the  colony,  they  enacted  yet  more  strin- 
gent liiws  against  the  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  other 
religious  separatists,  whom  the  statutes  describe  as 
"  filled  with  the  new-fangled  conceits  of  their  own 
heretical  iuA'entions."  The  meetings  of  these  Non- 
conformists were  now  jjunished  with  heavy  fines,  and 
they  were  not  even  allowed  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion in  private.  Absence  from  the  established 
church  worship  on  Sundays,  during  one  month,  was 
an  offence  nominally  incurring  the  penalty  of  £20. 
Every  shipowner  who  broiight  to  Virginia  any  Bap- 
tist, Independent,  or  Quaker  passengers  was  liable 
to  a  pecuniary  mulct,  while  they  were  to  be  deported 
in  perpetual  banishment.  The  bond-servants,  too, 
of  English  race,  toiling  side  by  side  with  the  negro 
slaves,  were  kept  by  aristocratic  legislation  in  a 
})ainf\illy  depi'essed  condition.  Some  of  them,  who 
liad  been  Roundhead  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  exiled 
and  doomed  to  servitude  for  their  political  insuboi'- 
di nation  after  the  fsl\  of  the  Commonwealth  rule 
in  England,  could  ill  brook  the  galling  yoke  of  their 
new  colonial  masters.  They  plotted,  and  attempted 
in  1GG3,  an  insuiTection  which  was  easily  suppressed, 
but  which  gave  example  to  other  classes  of  discon- 
tented colonists  rising  a  few  yeare  later  in  opposition 
to  pei-sistent  mismile. 

It  is  manifest  from  the  above  instances,  however, 
that  the  bad  government  of  Virginia  at  the  Re- 
storation was  due  not  wholly  to  the  corrupt  and 
profligate  Court  of  Whitehall,  nor  yet  wholly  to 
the  self-seeking  conduct  of  Governor  Berkeley,  who 
has,  indeed,  been  falsely  praised  by  some  writers 
because  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  every  wrongful 
act.  He  took  excellent  care,  with  the  other  Royal 
officers,  to  ])rovide  for  his  own  emolument ;  and 
the  Virginia  Legislature  in  1662  endowed  him  with 
a  perpetual  revenue  of  £1,000  a  year,  exceeding  the 
whole  yearly  expenditure  of  Connecticut.  Each  of 
the  Councillors  got  ,£3.50  n  year.  Both  in  their 
appointment    and    tenure    of    office,    and   in    the 


enjoyment  of  their  salaries,  the  Governor  and 
Council  were  beyond  the  control  of  the  representa- 
tive Assembly,  and  independent  of  jiopidar  con- 
fidence or  approval.  They  exercised,  throiigh 
justices  and  sheriffs  of  their  own  choice  in  each 
county,  a  pi'edominant  authority  over  the  local 
administration.  But  at  the  same  time,  on  the  part 
of  the  landowners  and  planters  who  formed  the 
Assembly,  we  find  an  equal  disposition  to  consult 
their  particular  class  interests,,  rather  than  the 
public  good.  They  soon  repealed  the  rule  of 
biennial  election;  and,  having  expelled  the  very 
few  old  partisans  of  the  Commonwealth  who  had 
been  re-elected  in  1661,  this  Assembly  jjroceeded  to 
sit  in  permanence,  as  the  Restoration  Pai-liament 
in  England  was  then  doing,  and  continued  to  do  for 
eighteeii  years.  One  personal  motive  for  this  reso- 
lution was  probably  supplied  by  the  extraAagantly 
high  allowance  paid  to  members  of  the  Assembly, 
its  rate  being  the  value  of  250  lbs.  of  tobacco  daily, 
which  has  been  reckoned  as  ecpuvalent  to  nine 
dollai-s  a  day.  The  elective  siiffrage  was  ofteii 
nullified  by  the  connivance  of  the  sheriffs  in  false 
returns  of  elections.  When  tunwlts  and  dist\irbances 
had  been  provoked  by  such  irregulai-ities,  it  Avas 
declared  that  the  common  voters  wei'e  unfit  to 
possess  the  franchise.  In  1670,  it  was  conse- 
cpiently  enacted  that  "  none  but  freeholdei's  and 
housekeepers  shall  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
any  burgesses."  The  reaction  now  appeared  to  be 
complete. 

A  fresh  incident,  however,  which  showed  again 
to  the  indignant  colonists  Avhat  use  the  King  iind 
his  courtiers  still  meant  to  make  of  their  country, 
took  place  in  1673.  The  district  between  the 
Rappahannock  and  the  Potomac,  oddly  styled 
the  Northern  Neck,  had  been  sold  by  its  associated 
pi-opiietors,  who  were  loyal  gentlemen  impoverished 
by  the  English  Civil  War,  and  who  lacked  cai)ital 
for  its  profitable  cultivation.  Its  p\u*chasei'  in 
1669  was  Lord  Colepeper,  a  very  gi'a.sping  and  in- 
triguing person,  who  held  the  office  of  a  l^onl 
Commissioner  for  Trade  and  Plantations  at  White- 
hall. This  Lord  Colepejier,  after  four  years'  pos- 
session of  his  Virginian  domain,  bethought  himself 
of  a  scheme  for  converting  the  entire  Crown 
Dominion  of  that  province  into  a  seignorial  pro- 
perty, like  that  of  New  Jersey  or  that  of  Carolina,- 
to  the  profit  of  himself  and  of  a  most  powerfid 
friend  at  Court.  His  friend  at  Court  was  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  too  famous  Heni-y  Bennet, 
Earl  of  Arlington,  the  second  name  in  the  Cabal 
Ministry,  the  prime  favoui'ite  and  flatterer  of  King 
Charles,  to  whose  illegitimate  son,  by  Lady  Ca,stle- 
maine,  Lord  Arlington  had  given  his  daughter  iu 
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marriage.  Nothing  that  belonged  to  his  own  Crown, 
estate,  and  dignity,  or  that  belonged  to  the  realm 
and  nation,  would  Charles  ever  deny  to  his  male 
or  female  parasites,  if  the  giving  cost  him  no 
})ei'sonal  tronble.  Arlington  had  oidy  to  ask,  for 
himself  and  Colepeper  jointly,  a  grant  of  "  all  the 
dominion  of  land  and  water  called  Virginia,"  to  be 
enjoyed  by  their  lordships  during  a  term  of  thirty- 
one  years.  This  boon  was  granted  by  the  easy  and 
careless  monarch  without  any  deliberation.  But  it 
astounded  the  Virginia  Pi'ovincial  Assembly,  when 
they  heard  of  the  concession  reducing  their  entire 
country  to  a  feudal  dependence  on  two  courtiers 
in  London.  They  drew  up,  in  1674,  a  protest  or 
memorial,  which  they  sent  to  England  by  three 
envoys,  Francis  Morison,  Thomas  Ludwell,  and 
Robert  Smith.  In  this  memorial  tliey  said,  "  "We 
are  unwilling,  and  conceive  we  ought  not,  to  submit 
to  those  to  whom  his  Majesty  hath,  upon  misin- 
formation, granted  the  dominion  over  us.  We 
humbly  request  not  to  be  subjected  to  our  fellow- 
subjects,  but  for  the  future  to  be  secured  from  the 
feai-s  of  being  enslaved."  They  solicited,  to  this 
end,  the  grant  of  a  charter  of  incorporation,  which 
should  bestow  on  the  colonial  community  privileges 
and  rights  that  might  be  defended  in  the  English 
Courts  of  law  against  further  encroachment.  In 
token  of  deserving  this  recognition,  it  Avas  stateil 
that  the  peojjle  of  Virginia,  at  that  time,  were  ac- 
customed "  most  contentedly  to  pay  to  his  Majesty 
juore  than  they  had  themselves  for  theii'  labour." 
TIk^v  Avished  to  be  yet  more  adA-antageous  to  the 
King  and  the  nation ;  but  it  was  their  birthright 
as  Fiiiglislvmen  to  be  free,  and  they  demanded 
to  be  allo\\(Hl  self-government,  and  to  be  exempt 
IVom  arbitrary  taxation.  They  expressed,  hoAv^ever, 
H  M  illinguess  to  purchase  of  Colepeper  and  Arling- 
ton, if  the  CroAvn  Avould  bestow  a  charter  of  corpo- 
rate rights  on  Virginia,  the  renunciation  of  those 
proi)rietary  claims  Avhich  his  Majesty  had  been  so 
ill-advised  as  to  give.  It  would  appear  that  this 
memorial  from  the  protesting  colony  was  supported 
l\y  communications  to  the  Crown  from  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  as  the  Assembly  \'oted  him  an  increase 
of  salary,  and  proposed  that  he  should  be  appointed 
Governor  during  his  life.  His  tenure  of  office, 
ne\ertheless,  remained  but  foi-  ten  years. 

The  ellA-o^^s  of  Virginia  were  in  England,  still 
busied  Avith  their  mission,  and  finding  jwAvertul 
secret  opposition,  as  might  be  expected,  to  the 
)n'ayer  for  a  corporate  charter,  when  new  dangers 
and  caiises  of  excitement  suddeidy  arose.  The 
Indian  tribes  in  Maryland  had  been  at  Avar  with 
each  other ;  those  of  the  Sene«a  tribe,  one  of  the 
Five  Nations,  had  driven  the  Susquehannahs  from 


the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  down  its  western  shore 
to  the  Potomac,  where  they  pressed  on  the  frontier 
ti'ibe  of  the  Piscataways,  and  some  Avere  killed  iu 
Virginian  territory.  It  was  therefore  needful 
to  place  a  Virgiinan  militia  force  on  the  banks 
of  that  frontier  river.  The  commander,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  was  an  English  land-surveyor  or 
farmer,  named  John  Washington,  Avho  had  emigratetl 
to  America  some  yeax's  before  :  he  was  the  gx*eat- 
grandfather  of  George  Washington,  a  hundred  years 
later  the  hero  of  the  American  Revolution.  But 
it  is  with  the  more  regi-et  that  one  has  to 
confess  an  act  of  inexcusable  cruelty  perpetrated 
by  this  detachment  of  colonial  militia,  in  putting 
to  death  six  Indians  Avho  had  crossed  the  river 
to  offer  terms  of  jieace.  The  act  Avas  said  to 
haA'e  been  done  in  retaliation  for  the  murder  by 
Indians  of  scA^eral  English  settlers ;  but  it  Avas 
loudly  disapproved  by  GoA-ernor  Sir  William 
Berkeley.  On  the  other  hand,  as  too  often 
happens  in  these  rude  conflicts  between  colonists 
and  natiA'^es  of  a  different  race,  the  general  opinion 
of  Virginia  i-ather  approved  of  such  an  example. 
Sir  William  Berkeley  Avas  accused  of  undue 
clemency,  and  CAen  of  favouring  the  saA'ages  for 
the  sake  of  his  monopoly  in  the  beaver-tiude. 
The  militia  luiAing  been  recalled,  there  Avas  a 
terrible  incursion  of  exasperated  Indians  along  the 
frontiei'.  Many  settlere'  farms  and  houses  Avere 
tlestroyed,  and  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  English  A\-ere 
slain.  Other  Indian  tribes,  hitherto  subject  to 
Virginia,  Avere  soon  incited  by  the  Susquehannahs 
to  join  in  the  attack  on  the  colony.  It  A\'as  an 
emergency  of  real  peril  and  extreme  distress  Avhich 
in  1G7G  thrust  foi-ward  a  popular  dictator  and 
champion  of  the  Virginian  community  upon  this 
critical  occasion. 

Nathaniel  Bacon,  a  laAvyer  and  planter  Avho  had 
come  out  from  the  old  country  in  his  youth,  filled 
Avith  enthusiasm  for  the  principles  of  the  Common- 
Avealth,  had    ah-eady  gained   social    influence   and 
distinction  in  the  land  of  his  adoption.     He  was 
prompt  in  speech  and  in  action,  somewhat  choleric 
and  rash  in  the  suddenness  of  his  j^urposes,  and  had 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  skill,  of  a  political  and  military 
leader.     A  member  of  the  governing  Council,  and 
connnander  of  a  militia  regiment,  he  Avas  yet  dis- 
trusted   for    his    democratic    inclinations    by   Sn- 
William  Berkeley.     The  dislike  Avas  mutual,  and 
Bacon  spared  not  to  denounce  the  Goveraor's  mis- 
chievous apathy  or  negligence  Avhen  the  northern 
districts   were   ravaged  by   a  horde  of  saA'age  m- 
A-adei-s.     He  Aowed  that,  if  anotlier  English  settler 
were   murdered,  he   Avould  summon  the  forces  of 
the  province,  by  authority  of  their  natural  right 
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of  self-defence,  to  act  independently  of  the 
Governor's  Koyal  commission.  Soon  after  this 
declaration  he  received  news  that  his  own  planta- 
tion up  the  James  river,  not  far  from  the  site  of 
Richmond,  the  present  capital  of  the  Stat. .,  had 
been  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  some  ol  his  own 
servants  killed.  Bacon  quickly  began  the  task  he 
had  promised,  collecting  five  or  six  hundred  of  the 
backwoodsmen,  armed  with  their  lirelocks,  and 
])ractised  as  keen  marksmen  in  their  sylvan  sports. 
He  met  the  Indians,  and  defeated  them  in 
more  than  one  sanguinary  skii-mish,  disregarding 
the  Governor's  prohibition  of  these  unauthorised 
liostilities.  Sir  William  thereupon  proclaijcid 
Bacon  and  his  followers  a  band  of  outlawed  rebels, 
and  presently  set  forth  to  pursue  them  with  a 
regular  militia  force.  But  he  was  compelled,  by 
an  insurrection  of  the  lower  counties  in  Bacon's 
favour,  to  return  almost  immediately  to  James  Town. 
The  insurgents  clamoured  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Provincial  Assembly,  which  had  been  sitting,  as 
was  remarked,  since  1661,  continually  devising 
more  vexatious  infringements  of  popular  freedom. 
Berkeley  was  in  no  position,  just  then,  to  resist  this 
constitutional  dtmand,  and  writs  for  a  new  general 
election  were  presently  issued.  The  lately  dis- 
franchised freemen  now  insisted  on  again  exercising 
their  former  suffrage  :  Bacon,  returning  triumphant 
from  his  campaign  against  the  Indians,  was  chosen 
for  Henrico  county,  with  a  majority  in  the  Assembly 
of  his  political  party. 

The  ensuing  session  at  James  Town,  like  the  Mrst 
of  the  English  Long  Parliament,  commenced  with  a 
summons  of  manifold  abuses  and  usuri)ations  to 
the  reckoning  so  long  due  and  so  long  de- 
ferred. Bacon  indeed  fii-st  made  a  formal  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  error  in  taking  up  arms  without 
a  regular  commission  ;  he  then  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  commander-in-chief,  and  was  hailed  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  The  Governor,  how- 
ever, refused  to  sign  this  new  commission  for  Bacon, 
who  thereupon  Avitlidrew  to  muster  his  armed 
volunteers,  while  his  friends  in  the  Assembly  pur- 
sued their  debates  and  resolutions.  They  demanded 
of  the  Governor  and  Coinicil  a  strict  account  of 
the  public  expenditure  ;  they  voted  the  abolition 
of  some  oppressive  taxes,  and  of  the  monopoly  in 
the  Indian  trade  of  beaver-skins  ;  they  reduced  the 
scale  of  official  fees,  deprived  the  councillors  of 
their  invidious  exemption  from  burthensome  levies, 
deposed  two  magistrates  proved  guilty  of  corrupt 
practices,  transfen-ed  the  management  of  county 
rates  from  the  nominee  justices  to  elective  boards, 
made  the  parish  vestries  likewise  elective  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  and  lastly  forbade  the  sale  of  wine 


and  spirits  at  inns  or  taverns,  allowing  no  sti'ong 
diink  but  ale  and  cider.  The  fi-anchise  was  restored 
to  every  freeman  in  the  country,  and  the  sheriffs 
were  made  liable  to  severe  penalties  for  any  tam- 
])ering  with  fair  elections.  Such  were  the  acts  of 
the  Virginia  House  of  Assembly,  ratified  at  James 
Town,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1676,  exactly  one  hundred  years  before  the  memor- 
able Declaration  of  American  Independence  at 
Philadelphia,  by  the  first  Congi-ess  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Indian  war,  checked  but  for  a  moment,  was 
still  raging  up  the  country,  and  Bacon  sought  the 
ratification  of  his  military  command  over  the  eight 
thousand  colonial  militia.  As  this  commission 
was  yet  refused  him  by  Governor  Berkeley,  he 
again  presented  himself  at  James  Town,  with  his 
troop  of  fighting  men,  insisting,  as  they  said,  for 
leave  to  save  their  lives  from  the  Indians.  Sir 
William,  in  jiassion  of  pride  or  anger,  bared  his 
own  breast  to  Bacon's  musketeers,  and  bade  them 
shoot  him  if  they  would  ;  but  their  leader  answered 
that  they  woidd  on  no  account  hurt  a  hair  of  the 
old  Governor's  head,  or  harm  any  other  Englishman. 
This  did  not  appease  the  wrath  of  Berkeley,  who 
presently  got  across  the  Chesapeake,  away  from 
James  Town,  and  collected  in  the  district  of  Acco- 
mack a  numerous  band  of  adherents.  He  seduced 
many  bond-servants  of  planters  in  Bacon's  })arty  to 
quit  their  masters  and  i-epair  to  the  Governor's 
camp,  promising  them  both  emancipation  and  the 
chaiice  of  jjlunder.  Tlie  measures  of  severity 
which  he  threatened  to  enforce  against  Bacon 
were  strongly  disapj)roved  by  a  i)opular  convention, 
to  which  the  Governor  himself  had  appealed,  in 
the  loyal  county  of  Gloucester;  Init  Berkeley 
did  not  suffer  this  to  alter  his  purpose.  Mean- 
while, as  the  partisans  of  the  opjjosing  leadei"  Mere 
not  less  active,  pre])arations  began  for  a  civil  war. 
At  a  place  then  called  Middle  Plantations,  where  is 
now  the  town  of  Williamsburg,  the  convention  of 
Bacon's  i)arty  held  its  delilx^rations,  in  the  open  aii-, 
from  noon  to  midnight  of  a  long  summer  day. 
With  Biicon  stood  Richard  Lawrence,  an  Oxford 
scholar  and  thriving  colonist  of  Viiginia  ;  William 
Druunnond,  the  devout  Scottish  Presbyterian, 
whom  Sir  William  Berkeley  had  once  made  his 
deputy  in  North  Carolina ;  Thomas  Hansford,  a 
gallant  young  Cavalier,  but  ardent  for  the  liberties 
of  Virginia,  where  he  was  born ;  Thomas  Wilfo)d, 
the  son  of  a  Royalist  Knight  who  had  fallen  in 
battle  for  King  Charles ;  John  Washington,  of 
Westmoreland  county,  the  })rogenitor  of  a  far 
nobler  champion  of  freedom ;  and  otliei-  men  deter- 
mined to  vindicate  the  risrht  of  self-<rovernment  for 
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the  Old  Dominion.  Tlicy  made  oath  in  common  to 
l>rotect  Bacon  from  ai-rest,  to  join  his  forces  in  the 
Indian  Campaign,  to  prevent  a  civil  war  if  tliey 
could,  but  in  any  case  to  resist  Berkeley's  arbitrary 
2)ower,  even  though  it  were  siipported  by  troops  and 
ships  from  England,  till  an  appeal  against  his  pro- 
ceedings should  have  reached  the  King.  It  was 
also  recommended  by  Drnmmond  that  they  should 
formally  depose  Sir  William,  and  nominate  Sir 
Henry  Cliicheley  as  Governor  in  his  stead.  The 
term  of  ten  years,  during  which  Sir  William's  last 
appointment  held  good,  had  in  fact  nearly  ex- 
jured.  The  convention  decided,  however,  to  regard 
Berkeley's  ^ight  from  James  Town  as  a  virtual 
abdication  of  his  rule.  Bacon,  with  four  other 
members  of  the  Provincial  Council,  thereupon  took 
it  upon  themselves  to  issue  wi-its  for  the  election  of 
a  constituent  Assembly,  to  provide  for  a  new  govern- 
ment. Some  appi*ehensions  wei-e  felt  of  the  King 
yet  sending  from  England  a  fleet  and  army,  either 
to  aid  Governor  Berkeley,  or  else  to  put  in  exeution 
the  Colepeper  and  Ai'lington  grant,  in  spite  of  the 
colonists,  whose  defeat  would  then  be  theii-  utter 
nxin.  Their  A\T.ves,  if  not  the  men,  were  fain  to 
keep  up  their  courage  with  boasting  ;*  and  some 
})redicted  a  speedy  relief,  by  means  of  a  jiolitical 
rcAolution,  from  the  Navigation  Acts  and  other 
English  laws  of  unjust  efiect.  "  Now  we  can  build 
ships,"  said  they,  "  and  trade,  like  New  England,  to 
any  |)art  of  the  world." 

The  forces  meiunvhile  gathered  by  .Sir  William 
Berkeley,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay,  were 
augmented  by  those  of  five  English  ships  and  ten 
sloops  arriving  in  the  harbours  there.  With  his 
mixed  army  of  Eoyalist  partisans,  escaped  bond, 
servants,  hireling  adventurei"s,  sailors,  and  Indians, 
he  embarked  and  sailed  over  to  James  Town.  Bacon, 
with  the  colonial  volunteers  or  militia,  had  then 
just  returned  from  a  victorious  expedition  against 
their  savage  enemy.  He  led  his  trooi}s,  or  those 
remaining  after  a  partial  disbandment,  to  besiege 
the  ex-Governor  in  the  provincial  capital.  This 
took  place  in  September,  1676.  Sir  William  had 
no  military  talent,  and  was  unable  to  command 
discipline  or  obedience  in  his  motley  host.  Some 
of  them,  having  failed  disgracefully  in  an  attempted 
sally,  deserted  in  search  of  easy  plunder.     Only  the 

*  Bancroft  here  cites,  from  Berkeley's  narrative,  an  anecdote 
of  Mrs.  Sarali  Drnmmond.  She  lifted  from  the  ground  a  small 
stick  and  broke  it  in  two,  comparing  it  to  the  hostile  factions 
of  tlie  Duke  of  York  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  then  sup- 
posed to  be  near  breaking  England  asunder.  "  I  fear  the 
power  of  England,"  said  this  woman,  "no  more  than  a  broken 
straw.  The  child  unborn  here  shall  have  cause  to  rejoice  for 
the  good  that  shall  come  by  the  rising  of  this  country.'' 
(History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I.,  chap.  14.) 


seamen  showed  a  little  valour ;  the  gari'ison 
proved  wholly  inefficient,  and  Sir  William  was 
compelled  to  take  to  his  ships,  leaving  James  Town 
to  the  besiegers.  A  stern  and  hard  duty,  as  he 
probably  deemed  it,  was  now  laid  upon  Bacon,  who 
found  himself  unable  to  occupy  James  Town,  but 
who  W!is  unwilling  to  let  it  remain  a  shelter 
foi-  his  antagonist  in  the  civil  war.  We  have  seen, 
that  it  was  the  only  town  existing  at  that  time 
in  Virginia ;  and  it  was  associated  with  memories 
of  the  iii-st  English  settlers,  of  Gosnold  and 
John  Smith,  as  well  as  of  the  friendly  natives, 
Powhatan  and  the  fair  Pocahontas.  But  antici- 
pating a  conflict  of  some  length  with  such  military 
forces  as  might  be  given  to  aid  Berkeley,  it  seemed 
to  Bacon  most  expedient  that  this  little  town, 
i-eally  a  village  or  hamlet,  should  be  destroyed. 
Lawrence  and  Drummond,  owners  of  the  two  best 
houses,  set  them  on  fire  by  way  of  example ;  the 
church  and  the  State-house  were  next  committed  to 
the  flames,  and  soon  only  some  heaps  of  ruins  were 
left  at  James  Town.  Having  executed  this  i)ainful 
and  ungrateful  task.  Bacon  marched  towards  the 
Rappahannock,  to  encounter  a  renewed  advance  of 
Berkeley's  forces,  under  a  leader  named  Brent,  from 
the  head  of  the  Bay.  They  did  not  await  his 
meeting  them,  however,  with  a  hostile  intent, 
but,  deserting  Bei'kele}''s  cause,  joined  the  .colonial 
revolt,  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gloucester 
county.  The  triumph  of  Bacon  now  appeared 
to  be  almost  certain,  Avhen  he  was  stricken  by  a 
fever,  asciibed  to  the  dam])  ground  of  his  autumnal 
encampment,  though  some  I'umours  were  current  of 
his  being  poisoned.  He  died  at  the  beginning  of 
October,  and  no  man  arose  equal  to  the  com- 
mand left  vacant  at  this  crisis  of  the  i)enlous 
struggle.  The  colonial  foi'ces,  after  a  few  days 
of  vague  expectancy,  broke  into  loose  detachments, 
and  were  scattered  about  the  country.  Meantime, 
those  of  Sir  William  Berkeley  obtained  smidry 
reinforcements,  and  were  now  placeil  undei-  the 
conmiaiid  of  Robert  Berkeley,  a  more  able  and 
energetic  leader.  With  the  aid  of  the  naval 
squadron  entering  York  River,  Robert  Berkeley 
succeeded  before  long  in  subduing  the  insurrection, 
and  cutting  otf  its  divided  parties  in  detail.  After 
a  conflict  of  seven  months,  the  final  victory  remained 
Avith  Sir  William  Berkeley;  the  assertors  of 
colonial  freedom  were  crushed  once  more. 

This  result  was  folloAved  by  some  acts  of  ven- 
geance or  excessive  chastisement,  which  disgi-aced 
the  previous  reputation  of  the  Governor  for  nuld- 
ness,  if  not  for  integrity  and  wisdom.  Hansford, 
Wilford,  and  Edmund  Cheeseman,  among  the  ear- 
liest victims,  were  not  only  hanged  with  a  short 
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blirift,  but  were  needlessly  insulted  ut  their  trial, 
which  was  conducted  by  court-martial.  Druni- 
mond,  when  arrested  and  brought  into  Sir  William's 
presence,  in  1677,  was  received  by  him  with  more 
emphatic  derision.  "  You  ai-e  very  welcome,"  said 
the  Governor,  bowing  to  his  prisoner  ;  "  I  am  more 
glad  to  see  you  than  any  man  in  Virginia ;  you 
shall  be  hanged  in  half  an  hour."*  But  tln-ee  hovirs 
were  allowed  befoi-e  he  died  on  the  gibbet ;  his  wife 
and  children,  dejirived  of  all  their  jn-operty,  were 
reduced  to  beg  their  bread.  Twenty-two  of  the 
insurgents  were  hanged,  while  three  died  in  prison  ; 
live,  whose  lives  would  not  have  been  spared,  escaj^ed 
by  flight.  When  these  severities  were  known 
in  England,  it  is  said  they  were  highly  disapproved 
by  King  Charles.  "That  old  fool  Berkeley,"  his 
Majesty  comiilained,  "  has  taken  away  more  lives 
in  that  naked  country  than  I  have  done  here  for 
the  nuirder  of  my  father."  The  representations  of 
Arlington  and  Cole])ei)ei',  we  may  sujjpose,  would 
set  the  conduct  of  Berkeley  in  no  favourable  light 
before  the  King.  A  Royal  proclamation  was  there- 
fore sent  out,  by  which  the  colonists  were  assured 
tluit  Charles  did  not  like  them  to  be  treated  with 
so  much  haishness.  Conuuissioners  of  inquiiy  at 
the  same  time  arrived,  to  leani  the  causes  of  their 
discontent ;  but  with  them  came  some  regiments  of 
English  soldieiy,  to  prevent  another  rebellion.  The 
Assembly  of  the  province,  readily  adapting  its  legis- 
lation to  the  changed  state  of  afiaiis,  had  soon 
re|)ealed  all  the  liberal  acts  it  passed  in  the  hour  of 
Bacon's  ascendency.  None  of  the  old  giievaiices 
were  ultimately  redressed;  but  losses  and  bur- 
thens, entailed  by  the  Indian  war  and  the  civil  com- 
motions, weighed  upon  Virginia  worse  than  before. 
There  was  no  longer  any  question  of  granting  a 
charter  and  constitutional  fiuuchises  to  the  unhappy 
l)roviuce.  Sir  William  Berkeley  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  his  dei)artur'e  was  gi-eeted  as  a  joyful  event 
by  the  firing  of  guns  and  kindling  of  bonfires, 
despite  the  new  laws  which  ordained  a  fine  or  a 
whipping  for  every  person  who  spoke  ill  of  the 
Governor  or  his  friends.  He  was  coldly  welcomed 
in  London ;  and  when  the  commissionei-s  of  inquiry 
sent  home  a  report  which  censured  his  proceedings, 
he  died  of  shame  and  vexation,  having  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  himself  before  the  King.  The 
governorship  was  now  bestoAved  on  Lord  Colepeper, 
who  seems  to  have  been  in  no  huny  to  undertake 
its  labours.  He  lingered  three  years  at  home,  while 
Sir  Henry  Chicheley  ruled  as  his  lieutenant  in  Vir- 
ginia; but  in  1680,  compelled  by  an  express  order 
from   his  Majesty,    the  indolent  peer   crossed  the 

*  Biincroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I. ,  chap.  14, 
quoting  the  local  and  contemporary  writers. 


ocean  to  look  upon  his  Amei'ican  province.  He 
remained  only  during  the  summer  of  that  year, 
which  he  employed  in  various  devices  for  extorting 
the  largest  possible  revenue,  not  merely  fi-om  his 
own  purchased  estates  beyond  the  Rap})ahannock, 
and  from  his  share  with  Arlington  of  the  general 
lordshij)  under  the  gi-ant  of  1673,  but  also  from 
legislative  and  administrative  acts  of  govei-nment. 
The  Assembly  was  induced,  as  a  condition  of  the 
Royal  pardon,  to  settle  upon  the  Crown  in  per])etiuty 
an  export  duty  of  two  shillings  on  each  hogshead  of 
tobacco,  and  to  double  the  Governor's  salary,  raising 
it  to  =£2,000,  besides  an  allowance  for  house-rent- 
The  prerogative  of  gi-anting  naturalisation  or  citizen- 
ship to  alien  settlers  in  Virginia  was  secured  to  the 
Governoi',  with  the  receipt  of  fees  in  cases  of  that 
kind.  The  coinage  was  also  tampered  with,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  gain  some  profit  at  the  cost  of  the 
soldiers  whose  wages  he  had  to  pay.  Having 
achieved  these  feats  of  statesmanship,  Lord  Cole- 
peper went  home  to  England  in  the  month  of 
August ;  but  an  outbi-eak  of  dissatisfaction  in  the 
colony  followed  his  hasty  visitation.  Riots  took 
l)lace  next  year  in  several  districts,  and  petitions  for 
relief  were  addressed  to  the  King.  In  1682,  his 
a})pointment  being  for  life,  the  noble  absentee 
Governor  was  again  ordered  to  i-epair  to  Virginia, 
where  the  symptoms  of  a  fresh  lebellion  seemed  to 
be  alarming.  He  ariived  there,  and  had  suflicient 
force  to  put  down  all  o})position,  after  which  he 
made  a  few  examples  on  the  gallows,  and  summoned 
the  Assembly  to  give  up  the  small  lemnant  of  2)oli- 
tical  rights.  Appeals  from  the  Go\'einor  and 
Council,  in  judicial  procedure,  had  lain  hitherto 
either  to  the  Assembly  of  the  pi'ovince,  or  to  the 
King  in  London.  They  were  now  abolished,  so  far 
as  concerned  the  Assembly,  and  Avere  preserved, 
with  regard  to  the  Crown,  only  for  cases  iuA  olving 
a  certain  amount  of  property.  It  appears,  however, 
that  Lord  Colepeper,  in  his  gi-eediness  for  money 
and  power,  at  length  went  beyond  even  the  tolera- 
tion of  Charles  II.  for  his  courtiei-s'  public  and 
l)iivate  vices.  Having  again  returned  to  England, 
after  a  visit  as  brief  as  the  first  to  this  luciu- 
tive  post  of  misrule,  he  found  the  King  no 
longer  inclined  to  leave  Virginia,  now  almost  luined, 
a  mere  prey  to  individual  rapacity  and  licence.  At 
the  earnest  prayer  of  the  colonists,  but  agreeably  to 
the  policy  of  his  Majesty's  advisers  in  1684,  the 
grant  of  1673  to  Arlington  and  Colepejie*'  was  re- 
voked. Virginia  thus  became  once  more  a  Crown 
province;  and,  what  was  more,  the  oflice  of  Governor 
was  taken  from  Colepeper,  by  whom  it  had  been  so 
grossly  abused. 

His  appointed  successor — namely,  Lord  Howard  of 
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Effingham — retained  this  office  during  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  and  three  or  four  yeai-s  after  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  But  the  colonists  had  still 
to  endure  a  grievous  system  of  oppression  and 
extortion,  which  would  have  broken  the  spii-it 
of  any  other  jieoplo  than  Englishmen.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that   the   popular   party  in  Virginia  was 


in  th3  colony  as  convict  slaves.  From  the  time  of 
their  importation,  whatever  the  cause,  an  influence 
seemed  to  be  working  in  the  Virginian  community 
which  tended  towards  the  renewal  of  that  pro- 
test against  despotism  personified  in  Nathaniel 
Bacon.  The  provincial  Legislature  even  ventured 
to  dispute   the    King's  povrer  to  negative  a    law 


ON   THE    SAVAXXAH    EIVEK. 

remforced  by  Hie  transportation  thither,  under 
penal  servitude  for  a  prescribed  term,  of  several 
hundred  partisans  of  Monmouth's  rebellion  in  1685, 
when  Judge  JeflTreys  made  his  famous  circuit  of 
cruelty  through  the  West  of  England.  These  were 
mostly  pei-sons  of  intelligence,  of  character,  and  of 
previous  social  position,  who  could  scarcely  be  treated 

30 


which  they  had  passed.  Lord  Howard 
of  Effingham,  intent  like  the  preceding 
Governor  upon  getting  money  from  the 
administration  of  his  office,  was  not  always 
capable  of  silencing  malcontent  voices — 
though  he  allowed  no  printing-press  at 
Jamas  To^vn,  and  woiild  sometimes  put 
a  citizen  in  gaol  for  audacious  use  of  the 
tongue.  His  lordship  was  summoned  to 
England  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  to 
account  for  his  manner  of  government.  But  he 
retained  offic3,  nominally  at  least,  until  Vu-gima 
and  the  other  Middle  Provinces  of  North  America 
were  placed  for  a  time  under  one  general  adminis- 
tration. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  this  dismal  review 
of  affiiirs  in  Virginia  during  the  Restoration 
period,  and  contemplate  the  comparatively  tranquil 
progress  of  Maryland   under  the    management  of 
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Cecil  Calvert,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore,  and  of 
his  son  Charles,  who  took  its  charge  from  Philip 
Calvert  in  1662,  till  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1675.  The  toleration,  rare  in  that  age,  of  different 
forms  of  religious  doctrine  and  worahip,  though  not 
nearly  so  complete  as  some  writers  have  supposed, 
was  a  boon  to  many  fugitives  from  ecclesiastical 
persecution.  It  is  with  regret  one  has  to  observe 
that  the  zealous  and  orthodox  Protestants  of  the 
time  were  most  reluctant  to  admit  the  concession 
by  any  Roman  Catholic  Government  of  such 
general  libei-ty  of  conscience.  Clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
denounced  Maryland  as  "  a  pesthouse  of  iniquity," 
because  Papists  were  not  disfranchised,  in  that 
province,  under  a  territorial  lord  and  Governor  of 
their  own  religious  persuasion.  The  Quakers  like- 
wise, who  had,  even  in  Maryland,  suffered  a  season 
of  trouble  during  the  austere  Puritan  rule  in  the 
mother  country,  were  unmolested  at  the  date  of 
George  Fox's  visit  to  America.  His  journal  of 
1673  describes  their  public  meetings  as  held  in 
full  safety  and  convenience,  attended  sometimes 
by  members  of  the  governing  Council  and  the 
Assembly,  by  magistrates,  and  once  by  Charles 
Calvert  himself.  They  were,  indeed,  liable  upon 
certain  occasions  to  personal  loss  and  hardship, 
OAving  to  scruples  which  debarred  them  from  taking 
an  oath  in  legal  and  civil  procedure,  and  from 
military  service.  But  this  condition,  though  incon- 
.sistent  with  perfect  freedom,  is  not  exactly  that 
of  persecution.  The  principles  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  have  never  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
obtaining  support  from  any  quarter  which  was 
likely,  from  whatever  cause,  to  yield  them  the 
assistance  they  needed.  That  stiffness  of  dogma 
which  characterised  the  Puritans,  and  forbade  the 
slightest  co-operation  with  men  of  antagonistic 
faith,  was  to  the  followers  of  George  Fox  at  once 
uncharitable  and  impolitic ;  and  this  tendency  to  an 
accommodating  line  of  conduct  bore  its  fruit  in  the 
quiet  progress  of  the  sect.  The  singular  alliance 
of  interests,  so  far  as  concerned  liberty  of  con- 
science for  the  individual,  which  prevailed  in  those 
times  between  Romanists  and  Quakers  in  England, 
was  exemplified  by  William  Penn's  attachment  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  King  James  II.  It 
was  likewise  exhibited  in  Maryland  to  a  certain 
degree,  which  further  scandalised  the  supporters 
of  a  Protestant  hierarchy.  On  these  grounds,  they 
constantly  sought,  with  very  questionable  justice, 
to  raise  an  opposition,  by  whatever  pretext 
could  be  invented,  to  the  government  of  Lord 
Baltimore. 

It  is  true  thftt  the  feudal  jurisdiction    of    a 


seignorial  proprietor  was  not  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  growing  demand  for  social  freedom  and 
equality  of  civil  rights ;  but  the  Calverts  had 
prudence  enough  to  make  a  reasonable  use  of  their 
hereditary  power.  While  levying  tolls  upon  com- 
merce and  navigation,  coining  money  at  his 
private  mint,  and  exercising  other  claims  of  sove- 
reignty, Lord  Baltimore  agreed  to  a  definite  limi- 
tation of  his  taxing  prerogative.  He  consented 
also  to  an  arrangement  for  the  easier  discharge  of 
quit-rents  due  from  the  settlei-s  under  his  rule. 
These  concessions  were  received  with  gratitude  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Maryland,  and  were  rewarded, 
if  they  had  not  been  purchased,  by  establishing,  as 
in  Yii'ginia,  a  customs'  duty  of  two  shillings 
the  hogshead  on  exported  tobacco;  but  with  the 
stipulation  that  half  should  be  applied  to  the 
expenses  of  government.  In  1676,  when  Charles 
Calvex-t,  on  his  becoming  the  third  Lord  Baltimore, 
left  the  colony  for  England,  attempts  were  made 
to  introduce  yet  larger  measures  of  reform.  The 
influence  of  Bacon's  Vii'ginian  party,  inspired  with 
democi'atic  ideas,  was  already  felt  in  the  adjacent 
province.  It  was  now  said,  in  an  expression 
cited  by  Bancroft  from  a  contemporary  letter, 
"  The  maxims  of  the  old  Loi*d  Baltimore  will 
not  do  in  the  present  age."  Protestant  intolerance 
of  the  Calverts'  faith,  and  the  intrigues  of  a  clerical 
clique  in  England  to  procure  the  establishment  of 
their  privileged  Church  beyond  the  Atlantic,  also 
lent  aid  to  provincial  disaffection.  The  fair  aspects 
of  the  Maryland  Government  and  society  were 
clouded,  like  those  of  Pemisylvania,  by  grudges  and 
dissensions  arising  from  private  interests  or  from 
class  pretensions.  Baltimore  was  from  1676  an 
absentee  proprietor,  and  one  in  that  position  is  apt 
to  be  unfairly  judged  by  the  men  who  dwell  upon 
his  estates.  We  may  also  conjecture  that  here  in 
Maryland,  as  in  the  case  of  Berkeley's  rule  in 
Virginia,  difficulties  were  aggravated  by  the  covert 
practices  of  some  Crown  agents  or  courtiers, 
who  designed  to  subvert  the  proprietary,  and 
to  substitute  an  official  system  for  their  own 
profit.  The  democratic  movement  in  the  colonies 
was  apparently  turned  to  this  account  by  the 
sinister  stateci-aft  of  the  King's  advisers  at 
Whitehall,  towards  the  end  of  the  Stuart  dynasty ; 
and  the  process  was  continued  after  the  accession 
of  William  III.  Hence  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Baltimore's  authority  in  Maryland.  The  Provincial 
Assembly,  in  1678,  enacted  that  every  man  should 
possess  the  electoral  suffrage.  This  was  negatived 
by  the  governing  proprietor,  who  thought  it  need- 
ful, after  much  angry  correspondence,  to  revisit  his 
colony  in  1681,  and  to  reverse  that  legislative  act 
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by  an  arbiti'aiy  decree  of  his  own,  limiting  tlie  suf- 
frage to  fifty-acre  freeholders,  and  persons  having 
£40  a  year  from  other  sources  of  income.  The 
malcontents  provoked  by  such  an  ordinance  were 
further  stii'red  up  by  the  reappearance  of  Fendall, 
the  old  agitator  of  the  Commonwealth  period,  but 
now  a  conspirator  against  Lord  Baltimore.  Se- 
vere penalties,  imprisonment,  whipping,  mutila- 
tion, banishment,  and  death  on  the  gallows,  were 
threatened  in  vain  by  a  Government  which  lacked 
the  force  to  pu.t  down  insubordinate  subjects.  A 
dispute  between  the  Custom-house  authorities  of 
Maryland  and  those 
of  Virginia,  who 
claimed  some  power 
to  control  the  ad- 
ministration of  the 
first -named  officers, 
had  been  attended 
with  fighting  and 
bloodshed.  This  drew 
upon  Maryland  and 
her  Governor  the 
attention  of  King 
James's  Ministry  in 
London;  when  James, 
having  no  particular 
goodwill  to  Lord  Bal- 
timore, although  a 
Romanist  like  him- 
self, resolved  to 
imitate  what  Charles 
had  done  with  Vir- 
ginia, and  reduce 
Maryland  to  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Crown. 
For  this  purpose,  in 
1687,  a  writ  of  quo 
warranto    against 

Lord  Baltimore  was  issued  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  His  lordship,  hastening  back  to 
England,  prepared  as  best  he  could  to  defend 
his  privileged  territorial  supremacy  before  the 
Westminster  legal  tribunals.  At  James  Town, 
in  the  following  year,  his  Deputy  President  of 
the  governing  Council,  William  Joseph,  con- 
vened an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Provincial 
Assembly.  The  people  of  Maryland  were  invited 
to  rally  as  faithful  and  loyal  subjects  around  their 
lord  proprietor,  as  representative  of  the  King  and 
of  God- 

The  language  of  the  Deputy  President  on  this 
subject  was  sufficiently  clear  and  precise.  "  Divine 
Providence,"  he  remarked,  "  hath  ordered  us  to 
meet.     The  power  by  which  we  are  assembled  here 


SIXPENCE    AXD    SHILLING    OF    THE    EAIiLIEST 
MARYLAND    COINAGE. 


is  undoubtedly  derived  from  God  to  the  King, 
and  from  the  King  to  his  Excellency  the  lord 
proprietary,  and  from  his  said  lordship  to  us.  The 
power,  therefore,  whereof  I  speak,  being,  as  said, 
firstly  in  God,  and  from  God, — secondly  in  the 
King,  and  from  the  King, — thirdly  in  his  lordship, 
— fourthly  in  us, — the  end  and  duty  of,  and  for 
which  this  assembly  is  now  called  and  met,  is  that 
from  these  four  heads,  to  wit :  from  God,  the  King, 
our  lord,  and  selves."* 

This  gentleman  seems  to  have  prided  himself  on 
a  severely  logical   frame  of  mind ;    but   however 

cogent  an  argument 
may  be  to  those  who 
admit  the  first  prin- 
cijile  from  which  it 
stai-ts,  it  is  a  mere 
rope  of  sand  to  others 
who  deny  the  pos- 
tulate. Joseph  held 
by  the  ancient  idea 
that  political  power  is 
a  sort  of  sacrament, 
mysteriously  derived 
and  imparted.  The 
popular  representa- 
tives of  Maryland 
adopted  the  more 
modern  view  that 
self-  government  is 
the  inherent  right  of 
all  communities,  and 
that  princes  are  to 
be  obeyed  only  so  far 
as  their  acts  are  legal, 
and  of  a  nature  to 
promote  the  general 
good.  They  flatly 
refused  the  oath  of 
allegiance  wliich  Joseph  proffered  in  the  name 
of  Lord  Baltimore;  and  when  the  news  arrived  that 
King  James  had  been  dethroned  by  a  national 
rising  against  Popery  and  tyranny,  with  the 
assistance  of  free  Holland,  there  were  no  bounds 
to  the  exultation  of  the  Protestant  and  popular 
party.  Rumours  having  been  spread,  whether 
ignorantly  or  artfully,  that  the  Papists  were 
plotting  to  bring  the  savage  Indians  into  the 
colony  and  terrorise  its  people,  a  call  to  arms 
was  sounded  all  over  Maryland,  under  the 
direction  of  John  Coode,  who  hxtd  been  one 
of  Fendall's  associates  in  the  former  revolt^  ilio 
friends  of  Lord  Baltimore  could  offer  no  effectual 

*  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I.,  chap.  14. 
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resistance,  and  soon  capitulated,  with  a  sxirrender  so  administered  during  the  next  three  years,  until 
of  the  governing  powers.  These  were  assumed  by  Maiyland,  as  well  as  Virginia,  came  under  a  new 
a  convention  of  the  associated  colonists,  and  were     government  provided  by  King  William  III. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


The  Southern  Atlantic  States  Region  of  North  America— Long-delayed  Occupation  of  Carolina —Isolated  settlements  from 
Virginia,  Massachusetts,  and  Barbadoes— Grant  of  the  whole  Territory  by  Charles  II.  to  Eight  Proprietary  Lords— Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  John  Locke  concerned  in  devising  a  Constitution — Its  complicated  and  rigidly  oligarchical  Design— Actual 
Condition  of  Carolina  at  the  Time— The  Free  Settlers  of  Albemarle  Sound— Aversion  of  Puritans  and  Quakers  to  the  Parade 
of  Aristocracy — Sympathy  with  the  Democratic  Party  in  Virginia— Resentment  of  Fiscal  Oppression — Resistance  to  the 
proposed  Constitution — The  Governor  expelled  by  his  Subjects — Seth  Sothel  and  his  Peculations — Revolution  of  1688,  and 
Recovery  of  Provincial  Self-government — Social  Progress  of  South  Carolina — The  City  of  Charlestown — Fatal  Vice  of  the 
industrial  System  there— Quick  development  of  Negro  Slavery— Unfitness  of  the  Shaftesbury  Model  Constitution— Its  final 
Repudiation  by  \he  Colonists. 


The  lower  region  situated  between  the  Alleghany 
mountains  and  the  Atlantic  seacoast,  extending 
over  nearly  five  degrees  of  latitude  south  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  has  its  distinctive  natural  features, 
which  have  determined  its  economic  and  social 
conditions.  Its  shores,  which  project  into  the 
ocean  at  Cape  Fear,  Cape  Lookout,  and  Cape 
Hatteras,  so  far  as  to  turn  the  northward  flow  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  direction  of  Europe,  are 
remarkably  furnished  with  several  ranges  of  small 
flat  islands,  divided  by  narrow  lagoons  or  sounds 
from  the  adjacent  mainland.  A  belt  of  low  and 
often  swampy  ground,  from  sixty  to  eighty  or  a 
hundred  miles  wide,  lies  inside  the  chain  of  these 
"Sea  Islands,"  as  they  are  called;  and  is  succeeded, 
going  inland,  by  a  middle  country  of  pine-barrens, 
low  sand-hills,  and  upland  moors,  only  here  and 
there  inviting  culture.  "Within  and  above  this 
zone  of  less  available  soil,  which  may,  however, 
be  fertilised  by  skilful  treatment  of  the  native 
marl  and  other  ingredients,  rises  a  pleasant  and 
salubrious  land  of  hUl  and  dale,  watered  by  abvm- 
dant  streams,  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The 
height  of  the  mountains,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  ten-itory  here  described,  reaches  from  6,000  feet 
to  6,700  feet ;  their  rock-formations  are  rich  in  gold 
and  copper,  while  the  carboniferous  beds  yield  iron- 
ore  and  coal.  The  pine-forests,  with  their  timber, 
pitch,  and  turpentine,  also  constitute  a  natural 
source  of  wealth.  A  variety  of  crops,  tobacco  in 
the  middle  districts,  maize  and  sweet  potatoes,  the 
best  of  rice  in  those  moist  lowlands,  and  the  finest 
long-staple  cotton  in  the  Sea  Islands,  besides 
ordinary  grain  and  grazing  products  in  the  high- 
land districts,  contx-ibute  to  the  resources  of  this 
country.      It  now  forms  the  wealthy   States  of 


North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  the 
present  American  Union. 

But  in  the  seventeenth  century,  till  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  it  lay  an  unexplored  desert,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  puny  settlements  that  were 
painfully  struggling  on  the  coast  between  Albemarle 
Sound  and  Cape  Fear.  The  former  name,  derived 
from  the  ducal  title  of  General  Monk  after  the 
Restoration,  had  not  yet  been  conferred  on  that 
fine  inlet  of  the  sea  which  enters  north  of  Pamlico 
Sound,  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Roanoke,  the 
Chowan,  and  other  considerable  rivers.  Roanoke 
Island,  near  its  mouth,  had  long  been  known  but 
too  well  as  the  scene  of  those  disastrous- colonising 
expeditions,  from  1584  to  1587,  commissioned  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  conducted  by  Sir  Richard 
Grenville,  Captain  Ralph  Lane,  John  White,  and 
others,  which  were  related  in  our  third  Chapter. 
There  was  another  point,  far  away  to  the  south 
of  these  intricate  and  rather  perilous  shores,  and 
towards  the  Spanish  dominion  of  Florida,  which 
had,  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  the  French 
Huguenot  religious  strife,  been  terribly  associated 
with  tales  of  murderous  warfare  and  destinxction. 
In  the  harbour  of  Port  Royal,  near  Savannah, 
as  well  as  farther  down,  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
John's  or  River  of  May  (called  by  Spaniards  the  San 
Matteo),  the  French  Protestant  emigrants  sent  out 
by  Coligny  had  cruelly  perished.  But  the  name  of 
Carolina,  which  they  gave  to  the  whole  of  this  vast 
region  as  a  compliment  to  their  King,  Charles  IX., 
was  destined  to  remain  when,  a  hundred  years  later, 
it  formed  a  province  granted  to  certain  courtiers 
by  the  English  King,  Charles  II. 

Little  had  been  done,  in  the  meantime,  for  the 
actual  possession  and  use  of  Carolina  by  men  of  a 
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civilised  nation.  One  of  the  earliest  attempts  from 
the  district  of  the  Nansemond  in  Yirginia  was 
made  in  1622  by  Porey,  the  Secretary  of  that  pro- 
vince, who  travelled  overland  to  the  South  Chowan, 
and  made  a  favourable  report  of  the  countxy.  In 
1630,  a  patent  for  the  proprietary  occupation  of  all 
Carolina,  between  the  31st  and  36th  parallels  of 
latitude,  was  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Heath ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  or  Lord  Maltravers,  to 
whom  his  patent  was  subsequently  assigned,  really 
attempted  to  plant  a  settlement  there.  The  patent 
seems  to  have  lapsed,  or  to  have  been  cancelled.  A 
company  of  adventurers  in  1642  obtained  from  the 
Yirginia  Legislature,  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years, 
the  privilege  of  occupying  some  territory  south 
west  of  the  Appomatox.  It  was  to  be  inhabited 
by  a  hundred  persons  from  Virginia,  "  freemen, 
being  single,  and  disengaged  of  debt,"  with  William 
Hawley  for  their  Governor.  But  it  was  not  till 
1653  that  a  company  from  Nansemond,  led  by 
Roger  Green,  ti^aversed  the  border  forests,  which 
single  travellers  had  before  explored,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Roanoke  and  the  Chowan.  They  were  re- 
warded with  a  grant  of  a  thousand  acres  by  the 
Yirginia  Provincial  Assembly,  and  ten  thousand 
acres  were  offered  to  those  who  would  commence  a 
plantation  in  that  territory.  Some  three  years 
after  this  proposal,  which  appears  to  have  scarcely 
taken  effect,  Thomas  Dew,  Speaker  of  that  Assem- 
bly, formed  a  plan  for  exploring  the  rivers  farther 
south,  between  Cape  Hatteras  and  Cape  Fear.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  few  scattered  families,  out 
of  Yirginia,  who  moved  southward  before  the 
Restoration,  considered  themselves  at  first  in  a  half- 
independent  position,  beyond  the  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  province.  They  dealt  with  the  Indian 
chiefs — as  George  Durant,  for  example,  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Yeopim  tribe — ^for  the  lands  which  they 
desired  to  occupy.  Some  of  the  uncompromising 
foes  to  prelacy  and  monarchy  remaining  after  the 
fall  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  dreaded  the  reaction 
expected  in  Yirginia  under  the  new  Stuart  reign, 
may  have  augmented  this  emigration  to  Carolina. 
It  certainly  derived,  about  the  same  time,  from  two 
other  and  more  distant  sources,  several  distinct 
iLCcessions.  One  was  that  of  a  party  from  New 
England,  who  found  their  way  up  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  and  established  on  Oldtown  Creek,  early  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  a  settlement  which  en- 
dured but  six  or  seven  years.  It  fell  into  distress, 
which  had  to  be  relieved  by  a  friendly  subscription 
among  the  more  prosperous  colonists  of  Massachu- 
setts. In  the  opposite  direction,  from  the  isle  of 
Barbadoes,  came  a  society  of  West  Indian  planters, 
headed  by  Sir  John  Yeamans,  who  purchased  of  the 


Indians  thirty-two  square  miles  of  land  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  at  Cape  Fear.  These  were  the 
precursors  or  founders  of  the  English  colonisation 
which  at  length,  after  the  usual  trials,  proved  suc- 
cessful in  that  great  region  of  the  Atlantic  cotton- 
grovring  States. 

The  political  separation  of  Carolina  from  Yir- 
ginia, and  its  constitution  as  a  new  province,  may 
have  been  an  indirect  consequence  of  Sir  William 
Berkeley's  election,  in  1660,  to  the  Governorship  of 
Yirginia.  Sir  William  Berkeley,  as  we  have  seen, 
together  with  his  brother  Lord  Berkeley,  and  with 
Sir  George  Carteret,  also  his  partner  in  a  grant  ot 
New  Jersey  some  time  later,  procured  for  them- 
selves, and  for  certain  peers  or  Government  officials, 
the  grant  of  all  that  lay  south  of  Yirginia  belonging 
to  King  Charles  II.  These  men  of  rank  and 
influence  in  his  Majesty's  Court  and  Coxmcil  were 
Genei'al  Monk,  now  the  Duke  of  Albemarle ; 
Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  afterwards  Lord 
Ashley,  and  finally  Earl  of  Shaftesbury;  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon.  They  were  probably, 
of  all  men  in  England,  those  three  to  whom  Charles 
was  most  deeply  indebted  for  contriving  and  effect- 
ing the  Restoration ;  and  the  grant  of  Carolina  was 
part  of  the  price  they  asked  for  open  and  secret  ser- 
vices to  his  crown  and  person.  With  them  were 
associated  Sir  John  Colleton,  another  zealous 
Royalist  of  that  date,  and  Lord  Craven,  an  elderly 
Cavalier  returned  from  military  service  in  Germany, 
who  had  accompanied  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  King 
Charles  II. 's  aunt,  upon  her  coming  home  at  the 
Restoration.  To  the  eight  lords  and  gentlemen 
above  mentioned,  the  vast  territories  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  what  is  now  called  Georgia, 
were  given  in  1663  by  that  too  liberal  or  too  lavish 
monarch's  favour,  moved,  perhaps,  by  the  devices  of 
Sir  William  Berkeley,  then  in  London  as  agent  for 
the  Yirginian  remonstrance  against  the  Navigation 
Act. 

Sir  William  Berkeley,  though  representing  the 
Government  of  Yirginia,  did  not  hesitate,  or  think 
of  consulting  the  Legislature  of  that  province, 
before  he  procured  the  severance  of  Carolina  from 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  often  styled  "  the  Old 
Dominion."  He  had  to  satisfy,  by  particular  land 
grants,  the  private  claims  of  such  persons  as  George 
Cathmaid,  who  proved  in  1663  that  he  had  settled 
sixty-six  persons  in  the  new  territory,  and  demanded 
the  reward  promised  by  the  Yirginia  Government. 
The  north  or  left  bank,  indeed,  of  the  river  Chowan, 
where  the  settlers  and  the  lands  named  m  this 
request  were  situated,  lay  beyond  the  36th  degree 
of  latitude,  which  was  the  northern  limit  origmally 
fixed  by  the  Royal  patent  for  Carolina,  and  would 
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tlieiefore  have  still  belonged  to  Virginia,  but  for 
the  enlai'gement  of  that  limit,  two  years  later,  by  a 
second  grasping  performance  of  the  noble  proprietors 
at  the  King's  Court.  All  the  northern  portion  of 
Carolina,  including  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds, 
was  now  placed  under  the  administration  of 
"William  Drummond,  the  Scottish  Presbyterian 
of  Virginia,  as  deputy  for  Su'  William  Berkeley; 
while  the  southern  portion,  from  Cape  Fear  to  the 
former  Spanish  settlement  of  the  San  Matteo, 
received  the  name  of  Clarendon,  and  was  put  under 
Sir  John  Yearaans, 


territories  of  Florida  and  of  the  Mississippi,  was  no 
longer  maintained.  Its  assertion  was  waived  or 
dropped  in  the  treaty  concluded  at  Madrid  in  1667; 
and  Florida,  with  the  Bahama  Islands,  was  given 
to  William  Sayle  by  King  Charles  in  the  same 
year.  An  immense  continental  area,  but  with  a 
few  points  only,  at  the  edge  of  its  Atlantic  side, 
inhabited  by  small  communities  of  plantei*s,  now 
lay  before  the  corporate  lords  of  Carolina.  It  was 
a  tempting  opportunity  to  indulge  the  taste  for 
doctrinal  statesmanship,  applied  to  schemes  of  con- 
stitution-making, which  had  been  fostered  by  the 
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But  no  sooner  had  the  new  proprietary  province, 
enormous  as  it  was  in  extent,  been  provided  with  a 
governing  staff,  than  its  greedy  owners  proceeded 
to  solicit,  and  easily  obtained,  a  fresh  charter  of 
larger  concessions.  The  boundai-ies  of  this  pre- 
posterous gift  of  teri-itory,  bestowed  in  1665,  were, 
to  the  southward,  the  29th  degree  of  latitude, 
including  the  Spanish  town  and  harbour  of  St. 
Augustine,  the  oldest  European  settlement  on  the 
North  American  mainland ;  to  the  northward,  the 
parallel  of  36  deg.  30  min.,  taking  in  the  Roanoke 
and  Chowan  districts  of  Virginia ;  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  east,  and  the  Pacific  to  the  west, 
comprising  nearly  all  the  Southern  States  of  the 
present  Union,  with  a  great  part  of  New  Mexico. 
The  title  of  Spain,  indeed,  recognised  during  a 
century  and  a  quarter  of  previous  histoiy,  to  the 


endless  political  and  ecclesiastiail  debates  of  that 
age. 

The  most  famous  of  the  eight  proprietoi-s  was  the 
well-known  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  a  later  date,  whom  Dry  den  has  reviled  and  praised 
in  the  same  breath,  with  admirable  force  and  skill 
of  language,  but  with  little  regard  to  truth  of  judg- 
ment, in  the  famous  character  of  Achitophel.  His 
biography,  recently  published,  by  the  late  Mi'.  W. 
D.  Christie,  is  a  convincing  defence  of  Antony 
Ashley  Cooper  against  the  more  heinous  imputa- 
tions that  party  and  personal  spite  had  cast  upon 
liis  public  conduct.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  restless  and  morbid  activity  of  mind, 
craving  ever-fresh  occasions  for  the  exercise  and 
display  of  his  gi-eat  abilities ;  the  victim  of  inoi'- 
dinate  self-esteem,  and  of  a  passion  for  the  sharp 
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joys  of  controversial  strife,  with  its  intellectual  and 
moral  exaltation.  But  lie  was  not  the  fool  of  mere 
vanity,  or  of  vulgar  worldly  ambition.  It  was 
because  he  was  quite  capable  of  renouncing  the 
esteem  and  defying  the  hatred  or  contempt  of  his 
neighbours,  more  than  compensated  by  the  delight 
of  self-applause,  that  Shaftesbury  incurred  so  much 
personal  ill-will.  Compared  with  other  men  of  his 
time  and  rank,  he  was  free  from  the  baser  vices 
of  mercenary  corruption  and  servility,  as  well  as 
from  those  of  darker  hue,  malignity  and  thirst  for 
revenge.  If  he  was  addicted  to  deceitful  and 
underhand  practices  in  the  choice  of  means,  he  was 
nevertheless  tolerably  consistent  in  the  pursuit  of 
those  ends  which  he  believed  to  be  for  the  common 
good,  and  which  were  in  no  instance  postponed  by 
him  to  any  private  interests. 

The  maintenance  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
broadly  viewed  from  a  stand-point  like  that  of 
the  modern  Whig  party,  was  to  be  secured,  in  his 
opinion,  by  connecting  its  principles  with  the 
ascendency  of  the  aristocratic  class  in  England,  "to 
restrain  the  excesses  both  of  Royal  prerogative  and 
of  democi-atic  violence.  Shaftesbury  was  an  ardent 
champion  of  individual  and  social  freedom,  and  a 
guardian  of  the  national  welfare,  as  far  as  they  were 
compatible  with  the  rule  of  an  oligarchy  enjoying 
a  monopoly  of  power  in  the  State.  In  our  own 
days  we  have  seen  more  than  one  similar  example 
of  a  profound  aversion  to  the  popular  element  in 
politics,  combined  with  an  enlightened  and  earnest 
appreciation  of  other  Liberal  maxims,  especially 
with  respect  to  free  thought  and  the  rights  of  con- 
science. Such  a  disposition  is  apt  to  result  from 
over-refinement  and  subtlety  of  mind,  and  to  be 
accompanied  with  a  fatal  predilection  for  the  crafty 
arts  of  intrigue  and  finesse,  which  are  cherished  the 
more  fondly  because  they  are  reserved  from  the 
vulgar  understanding.  Shaftesbury  was  a  man  of 
this  stamp,  a  statesman  of  right  purposes  and 
wrong  procedure,  now  and  then  false  to  his  in- 
cidental engagements,  but  faithful  to  his  general 
notions  of  patriotic  duty.  He  undertook,  in  1668, 
the  task  of  preparing  a  constitution  for  the  new 
American  province,  which  he  and  his  partners  held 
in  ten-itorial  lordship,  and  of  which  he  had  gained 
a  minuter  knowledge  by  his  ofl&cial  labours  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations. 

With  this  clever  and  public-spirited  nobleman 
was  associated  in  domestic  and  studious  intercourse 
one  of  the  most  eminent  mental  philosophers  whose 
original  investigations  have  aided  the  correct  guid- 
ance of  modern  thought.  John  Locke,  a  physician 
and  University  scholar  of  retired  habits,  whose 
xnind  and  character  attract  our  regard  by  the  moral 


graces  of  purity,  equity,  and  temperance,  not  less 
than  by  his  intellectual  powers,  was  called  to 
help  his  patron,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  the  ambi- 
tious work  now  proposed.  Their  joint  production, 
which  was  presented  to  the  world  in  1670,  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  very  unpractical  determina- 
tions at  which  men  of  clear  and  strong  intelligence 
will  arrive,  when  dealing  with  the  afiairs  and 
passions  of  actual  human  life  by  foiTnal  precepts, 
rules,  and  doctrines,  instead  of  by  a  tentative, 
sympathetic  process.  It  was,  in  every  respect,  a 
signal  failure  in  constructive  and  constituent  legis- 
lation, though  greeted  by  the  friends  of  its  authors 
in  England,  but  not  in  Carolina,  with  extravagant 
commendation. 

The  corporate  firm  of  chartered  proprietors  were 
legally  empowered  to  devise  laws  and  government 
for  that  vast  and  almost  empty  land,  subject  to  the 
consent  of  its  freemen.  Their  own  prerogatives  of 
delegated  sovereignty  were  ample,  including  those 
of  levying  troops,  erecting  fortresses,  imposing 
martial  law,  and  carrying  on  war  by  sea  or  land ; 
those  of  creating  new  orders  of  nobility,  constituting 
shires  and  cities,  manors  and  baronies ;  and  the 
more  substantial  power  of  fixing  customs  duties  on 
the  colonial  imports  and  exports.  The  actual 
government,  then  administered  by  Stevens,  who 
succeeded  Dmmmond  as  Berkeley's  deputy  in 
North  Carolina,  was  of  a  simple  and  convenient 
form,  with  a  council  of  twelve  persons,  six  chosen 
by  the  Assembly  (which  consisted  of  twelve  elected 
freeholder  delegates),  the  other  six  by  the  Governor 
for  the  superior  lords.  The  land  tenures  of  the 
colonists,  their  freedom  of  religion,  and  exemption 
from  other  taxes  than  such  as  their  own  representa- 
tives might  approve,  were  expressly  guaranteed. 
There  was  really  no  need  at  all  for  such  a  complex 
political  machine  as  the  constitution  invented  by 
Locke  and  Shaftesbury.  As  an  object  of  historical 
and  litei'ary  curiosity,  we  may  briefly  notice  the 
leading  provisions  of  this  abortive  design. 

The  projected  constitution  would  have  vested 
the  joint  vicei-egal  sovereignty  of  Carolina,  to  all 
perpetuity,  in  the  heirs  of  those  eight  original  pro- 
prietary lords,  Albemarle,  Shaftesbury,  Clarendon, 
Craven,  the  two  Berkeleys,  Cai-teret,  and  Colleton, 
to  whom  it  was  granted  by  King  Charles.  If  any 
one  hereditary  line  should  faO,  the  other  members 
of  this  close  corporation  were  to  appoint  and  admit 
some  person  to  an  equal  share  of  their  dignities, 
emoluments,  and  powers.  They  were  to  be  the 
first  estate  of  the  provincial  realm,  to  wield  all 
the  powers  of  executive  government,  and  to  form 
the  supi'eme  court  of  appeal  in  judicature.  Then* 
oriorinal  number  of  eiarht  could  never  be  increased  or 
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reduced,  and  the  entii-e  territory  was  divided  into 
as  many  counties,  with  a  proprietor  to  be  tiie  ruler 
of  each  county,  and  to  preside  in  its  local  court. 
Two    orders   of   nobility   were    created ;    namely, 
those  of  landgraves  or  earls,  one  for  each  county ; 
and  caciques  or  barons,  for  each  county  a  pair : 
these  were   hereditary  titles.     Below  them   were 
the    lords   of   manors,   not   limited  to   a  rule   of 
hereditary  succession,  and   not,  like   the   superior 
aristocracy,  fixed  at  a  certain  invariable   number. 
All  the  lands  in  the  province  were'  to  be  divided 
into  five  equal  parts.     The  first  part  was  to  be  the 
inalienable  property  of  the  eight  sovereign  lords ; 
the  second  part  was  to  belong  for  ever,  in  strict 
entail,  to  the  landgraves   and   caciques,  otherwise 
styled  the  earls  and  barons;  the  remaining  three- 
fifths  would  go  among  the  lords  of  manors  and  the 
ordinary  freeholders,  these  last  two  classes  being 
the  third  and  fourth  estates,  respectively,  of  the 
enfranchised  commonwealth.      Freeholders  of  five 
hundred  acres  were  eligible,  and  those  of  fifty  acres 
were  electors,  for  sending  representatives  to  the  Pai'- 
liament,  or  grand  Assembly,  where  the  deputies  of 
the  people  were  to  meet  the  deputies  of  the  proprie- 
tary, the  landgraves  and  the  caciques,  all  sitting 
together  in  one  chamber.     A  grand  council  of  fifty, 
formed  of  the  sovereign  lords  and  aristocratic  classes, 
with  fourteen  nominees  for  life  of  the  lower  order, 
had  the  sole  privilege  of  devising  new  laws,  or  pro- 
posing subjects  for  the  Parliament  to  consider.     The 
reigning  proprietors,  of  course,  reserved  to  themselves 
a  veto  on  all  legislative  acts ;  but  either  of  the  four 
estates  could  forbid  any  change  in  the  constitution. 
The  judicial  tribunals,  above  those  of  mere  manorial 
jm-isdiction,  were  the  county  courts,  each  consisting 
of  six  councillors,  four  of  whom  were  nominees  of 
the  lords  and  nobles,  with  a  ruling  proprietor  to  head 
the  table;    and  there  were  courts  for  the  regula- 
tion of  different  matters,  from  trade  and  navigation 
down  even   to   pedigrees,  ceremonies,    fashions   of 
dress,  sports  and  entertainments.     Trials  by  jury 
were  to  be  decided   by  the  verdict  of  a  majority, 
and  no  hired  advocates  were  allowed,  because  the 
philosophic  authors  of  this  constitution  deemed  it 
"a   base   and   vile   thing   to   plead  for  money  or 
reward."     The  Protestant  Church  of  England  was 
to  be   established,    with    grants   from   the   public 
revenue,  but  there  was  complete  toleration  of  all 
other  creeds  and  forms  of  worship.     The  condition 
of  the  lower  industrial  classes  was  to  be  no  better 
than  in  the  least  free  countries  of  Europe.    Leet- 
men   or   serfs   attached   to   the   manors,   with   an 
allotment  of  ten  acres  belonging   to  each  peasant 
labourer,    were   bound    to    perpetual    service,    and 
so  wei-e  their  children  after  them,  to  all  generations. 


Negro  slavery,  a  still  deeper  state  of  secial  oppression, 
was  also  provided  for  in  the  laws  of  Carolina. 
Such  was  the  model  of  wise  and  beneficent  govern- 
ment devised  two  hundred  years  ago  by  the  most 
famous  political  thinkers  of  that  age,  one  of  whom, 
as  a  great  philosopher,  divides  with  the  great  poet 
Milton,  his  contemporary,  the  reverence  of  his 
countrymen. 

Meantime,  on  the  quiet  shores  of  Albemarle 
Sound,  where  Stevens  acted  as  Deputy-Governor,  the 
colonists,  reinforced  by  a  company  of  ship-builders 
from  Bermuda,  were  taking  care  of  themselves. 
With  a  fee  of  thirty  pounds  of  tobacco  for  the  con- 
duct of  legal  and  administrative  proceedings,  the 
Governor  and  Council  supported  their  simple  state. 
Their  laws  seem  to  have  been  judicious  and  con- 
venient:  new  settlers  were  exempt  for  one  year 
from  taxation,  but  could  not  obtain  a  final  grant  or 
purchase  of  land  till  after  the  second  year;  yet  they 
were  protected  from  suits  for  debts  incurred  out  of 
the  colony.  The  trade  with  the  Indians  was  pro- 
hibited to  strangers.  These  provisions  were  calcu- 
lated to  invite  an  enterprising  though  needy  class 
of  immigrants,  but  to  restrain  them  from  practices 
of  a  fraudulent,  reckless,  or  mischievous  character. 
Religion  was  left  entirely  free,  and  marriages  could- 
be  performed  before  the  civil  magistrate. 

It  was  in  a  community  already  exercising,  in  this 
manner,  its  natural  powers  of  self-government,  that 
the  cumbrous  stmcture  of  Locke's  and  Shaftesbury's 
constitution  was  to  be  erected,  with  its  rigid  politi- 
cal hierarchy  and  close  monopoly  of  every  public 
right.  The  Duke  of  Albemarle,  as  Prince  Palatine, 
was  to  be  the  nominal  head  of  the  Carolina  Govern- 
ment. The  community  consisted  of  a  few  villages  of 
Quaker  or  Presbyterian  farmers,  wood-cutters,  and 
sea-faring  men,  on  the  maritime  fringe  of  a  vasi 
continental  region,  then  all  but  unexplored.  The 
total  population  may  have  numbered  four  thousand, 
in  the  northern  part  of  Carolina.  It  was  just  at 
this  period,  in  the  same  year  (1670)  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  published  for  the  entire  province,  that 
the  first  emigrants  to  South  Carolina,  led  by  Joseph 
West  and  William  Sayle,  entered  the  Ashley  river, 
so  named,  as  well  as  its  confluent  stream  the 
Cooper,  from  that  notable  person.  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
of  whom  we  have  spoken.  They  had  first  entered 
Port  Royal,  and  surveyed  the  old  deserted  site  of 
Beaufort,  where  the  French  Protestants  of  1562 
had  attempted  to  form  a  settlement. 

Leaving  this  party  in  the  act  of  making  for  them- 
selves an  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Ashley  and 
Cooper,  where  now  stands  the  city  of  Charlestown, 
we  turn  once  more  to  the  infant  commonwealth  of 
Albemarle  Sound.     It  was  here  that  the  arbitrary 
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imposition  of  such  a  government  as  their  lordships 
in  England  had  deemed  it  proper  to  decree  was  felt 
to  be  an  intolerable  wrong.  By  a  j^eremptory 
decree  in  1670,  the  existing  local  institutions  were 
superseded,  in  spite  of  a  pledge  given  to  the 
colonists,  and  without  consulting  their  will.  Their 
indisposition  to  welcome  this  aristocratic  pomp  of 
new-fangled  lords  palatine,  landgraves  and  earls, 
caciques,  barons,  and  manorial  lords,  was  per- 
haps increased  by  the  visit  of  George  Fox,  the 
apostle  of  Quakerism  and  Christian  Republicanism, 
when  he  came  to  America  in  1672.  In  North 
Carolina,  as  well  as  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
New  Jersey,  he  met  with  not  a  few  people  of 
simple  manners  and  sincere  hearts,  willing  to  be 
enrolled  citizens  of  that  divine  kingdom  which  he 
set  above  all  titles  of  earthly  origin.  His  mission 
had  been  preceded,  however,  by  that  of  William 
Edmundson,  who  had  formed  an  organised  society 
of  Quakers  there.  As  the  Tory  reaction  in  the 
Heighbouring  province  of  Yirginia,  under  Sir 
William  Berkeley's  government,  provoked  moi'e  and 
more  discontent.  Nonconformists,  and  those  who 
clamoured  for  popular  rights  and  interests,  often 
passed  into  North  Carolina.  The  grievous  operation 
of  the  Navigation  Acts,  and  of  the  fiscal  aiTange- 
ments  designed  to  compel  a  direct  trade  of  each 
southern  province  with  England,  by  laying  an 
exorbitant  tax  upon  their  trade  with  Boston,  in- 
creased their  dislike  of  the  government  proposed  by 
the  lords  proprietors  in  London.  An  agent  of  this 
government,  named  Miller,  was  driven  away  by  the 
hostility  of  his  neighbours.  In  1674,  the  political 
question  remaining  still  in  abeyance,  Stevens,  the 
Governor  of  Albemarle,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Cartwright,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  Two  yeai-s 
more  elapsed  without  a  definitive  acceptance  of  the 
constitution.  The  administration  finding  itself 
weakened  by  tliis  delay,  Cartwright  and  Eastchurch, 
another  ex-Speaker,  were  sent  to  confer  with  the 
proprietors  in  England.  It  appeal's  from  extant 
letters  that  they  deplored  the  growing  disafiec- 
tion  of  the  province,  saying  that  it  was  "  in  ill 
order  and  woi-se  hands."  Tlie  hands  into  which 
they  preferred  to  deliver  it  were  not  much  better. 
It  fell  into  those  of  the  obnoxious  Miller;  for, 
though  Eastchurch  was  nominated  Governor  at  first, 
he  stayed  in  the  West  Indies,  while  Miller  took  the 
actual  government,  with  the  oflSces  of  secretary  to 
the  proprietary  and  collector  of  their  revenue. 

This  administration  was  regarded,  of  course,  with 
very  great  disfavour  by  the  coloniats.  They  re- 
sented, too,  more  bitterly  than  ever,  the  restrictions 
and  burthens  upon  their  small  commerce  with  New 
England ;  and  they  were  both  excited  and  alai-med, 


in  1676,  by  tlie  s^iectacle  of  Bacon's  revolt  in 
Virginia,  and  the  sanguinary  vengeance  that  ensued. 
One  of  its  victims,  the  respectable  Scotchman, 
Drummoud,  was  well  known  in  North  Cai-olina  as 
its  former  Governor,  preceding  Stevens.  The  refusal 
of  Deputy-Governor  Miller  to  convene  an  Assembly 
became  the  occasion  for  a  deliberate  rising  of  the 
people  at  Albemarle,  headed  by  John  Culpepper. 
It  was  joined  by  at  least  one  member  of  the  govern- 
ing Council,  and  encountered  no  valid  resistance  on 
the  part  of  Miller,  who  was  imprisoned  for  a  time, 
and  then  permitted  to  sail  for  Euroi)e.  Eastchurch 
next  arrived  on  the  borders  of  the  province,  claim- 
ing to  enter  and  rule  it  as  the  Governor  whom  their 
lordships  of  the  proprietary  had  appointed.  But 
he  was  denied  admission,  and  the  colonists,  having 
again  set  up  their  own  government  and  courts  of 
justice,  chose  for  their  president  the  oldest  landholder 
in  Albemarle.  He  was  that  George  Durant  who 
had  bought  the  Yeopim  district  of  the  Indians  before 
the  date  of  King  Charles's  gi-ant.  Culpepper  was 
now  sent  to  explain  or  defend  their  case  in  England. 
He  found  his  colonial  antagonist.  Miller,  appeal- 
ing to  mercantile  jealousy  against  the  free-trade 
party  in  America,  and  to  royalty  and  aristocracy 
by  denouncing  mob-rule  in  North  Carolina.  By 
the  influence  of  the  proprietor  with  Lord  Lauder- 
dale and  other  courtiers,  and  upon  the  representa- 
tions of  Miller,  a  criminal  prosecution  was  set  on 
foot  against  Culpepper.  This  was  in  1680,  when  he 
was  about  to  sail  on  his  retuni  voyage.  It  furnished 
a  new  incident,  worthy  of  passing  remark,  in  the 
busy  life  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  had  by  this  time 
quite  broken  off  his  alliance  with  the  Court  party. 
As  a  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  champion  of 
popular  interests,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  appear 
in  defence  of  Culpepper  on  his  trial  before  a  jury, 
and  won  for  him  a  triumphant  acquittal. 

The  remaining  lords  proprietors  of  Carolina  were 
left  at  a  loss  for  the  means  of  enforcing  their  im- 
practicable mode  of  government.  Theii*  boaixi  of 
joint  sovereignty,  in  spite  of  the  sublime  pretensions 
with  wliich  it  began,  had  in  ten  or  fifteen  years 
undergone  some  personal  changes.  The  old  Chan- 
cellor Clarendon,  long  since  departed,  had  sold  his 
share  to  a  person  named  Seth  Sothel,  who  was  a 
sordid  rogue.  This  man  persuaded  his  co-proprietors, 
when  they  knew  not  what  else  to  do,  that  he  could 
restore  their  authority  and  put  the  Shaftesbury 
constitution  in  force,  if  they  would  send  him  out 
with  full  governing  powers.  He  sailed  on  that 
erraxid,  but  his  ship  was  captured  by  Algerine 
pirates,  and  he  was  detained  two  or  three  years. 
North  Carolina,  in  the  meantime,  after  the  brief 
endeavours  of  Harvey,  Jenkins,  and  Wilkinson,  on 
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behalf  of  the  proprietary,  to  assume  and  conduct  its 
administration,  was  left  to  the  colonists'  own  dis- 
cretion. It  throve  none  the  worse  for  that  until 
the  arrival  of  Seth  Sothel  in  1683  ;  and  civil  peace 
was  made  by  the  passing  of  an  amnesty  for  the  late 
bloodless  insurrection,  in  return  for  a  formal  sub- 
mission to  the  territorial  lords.  But  Sothel,  like  the 
contempoi'ary  Governors  of  Virginia,  was  eager  to 
get  money  out  of  the  province  by  various  tricks  of 
corrupt  administration  or  fraudulent  extortion.  It 
seems,  indeed,  that  he  was  equally  prone  to  dishonest 
contrivances  for  enriching  himself  at  the  cost  of  his 
seven  partners  in  the  ruling  corporation.  After 
bearing  five  years  with  this  discreditable  Governor, 
who  was  rather  despised  than  hated,  the  colonists 
at  the  Revolution  of  1688  sent  him  away  in  unpitied 
disgrace ;  and  their  little  rustic  community  remained 
in  a  state  of  practical  independence. 

We  have  now  to  observe  the  early  fortunes  of 
South  Carolina,  from  the  first  settlement,  above 
mentioned,  in  1670,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ashley 
river.  This  province,  with  great  advantages  of 
soil  and  climate  for  planters  having  capital  at  their 
disposal,  does  not  invite  the  actual  labour  of 
the  white  man.  It  was  destined  to  become  the 
most  lucrative  field  for  cultivating  semi-tropical 
produce  by  negro  labour.  The  other  colonies  had 
negro  slaves;  but  here  they  were  made  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  of  agricultxiral  enterprise.  The 
baneful  system  was  introduced  by  Sir  John 
Yeamans,  with  a  cargo  of  black  labourers  from 
Barbadoes.  Large  supplies  were  very  soon  brought 
in  from  the  African  Gold  Coast  by  the  Dutch 
merchants  of  New  York.  No  moralist,  economist, 
or  statesman  of  that  age  foresaw  its  effects  on  the 
social  and  political  condition  of  the  English-speaking 
world  in  America.  John  Locke  himself,  who  with 
Yeamans  and  James  Carteret  enjoyed  the  title  of  a 
South  Carolinian  landgrave,  was  not  able  to  per- 
ceive the  fatal  error  of  the  industrial  organisation 
provided  for  that  fertile  land  and  genial  clime. 

In  this  part  of  Carolina,  as  in  the  settlements  on 
the  Roanoke  and  Albema,rle  Sound,  there  was  no 
likelihood  of  success  for  the  highly  artificial  scheme 
of  government  which  Shaftesbui-y  and  Locke  had 
framed  in  their  scholarly  wisdom,  "  The  Grand 
Model,"  as  it  was  called,  was  a  machine  that  would 
never  work  among  hard-living  toilers  in  the  forests, 
and  swamps  or  upon  the  sea-shore  of  America. 
They  preferred,  following  the  example  of  North 
Carolina,  to  set  up  a  more  convenient  form  of 
mixed  nominee  and  elective  delegation,  which 
was  adopted  by  a  popular  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Grand  Council,  to  advise  the  Governor 
and  to  restrain  him  from  any  wrong  act,  was  to  be 


composed  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  pro- 
prietary of  the  province,  and  five  others  chosen  by 
the  people.  TTiese  ten  councillors  again,  when 
joined  with  twenty  more  elected  deputies  of  the 
commonalty,  would  compose  the  provincial  legis- 
lative Assembly.  It  was  as  good  as  anything  the 
most  profound  political  thinker  could  have  ex- 
cogitated, or  borrowed  from  ancient  and  modern 
history  for  the  needs  and  uses  of  a  young  colony. 
Pedantry,  then  so  rife,  and  the  bigotry  of  zealots 
for  aristocratic,  feudal,  and  monarchical  forms  or 
titles,  could  alone  object  to  tliis  accommodating 
plan  for  the  secure  and  moderate  progress  of  public 
interests,  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  territorial 
lordship. 

To  relate  the  controversy  that  ensued  in  South 
Carolina  upon  the  question  here  raised,  might  be 
felt   a   tedious    x-epetition,    after    that    of    North 
Carolina  before  presented  to  the  reader.      It  may 
nevertheless   be    stated   that   the    colonists    never 
could    be   forced    to    put   up   with    the    fantastic 
Shaftesbury  Constitution.     They  .wrangled  about  it 
with  the  proprietors  during  eighteen  years,  till  the 
Revolution  of  1688,   upsetting  all  that  had  stood 
on  the  jobbing  favours  of  the  Whitehall  Court  in 
the  Stuart  reigns,  enabled  South  and  Noi'th  Caro- 
lina to  possess  their  full  self-government  without 
molestation.     The  social  advance,  meantime,  of  the 
southern  territory  had  been  far  more  rapid  than  in 
the   earlier  years  of  the  other  provinces.      On    a 
piece  of  land  between  the  two  rivers,  which  was 
called  Oyster  Point  from  the  gathering  of  those 
bivalves,  like  manna  in  the  wilderness,  to  feed  the 
hungry  emigrants  of  1670  on  their  first  landing, 
was  founded  the  city  of  Charlestown,  named  after 
their   careless    King.      It    stands    amidst   groves 
of    delicious    verdure,    conmianding    an    excellent 
harbour  for  Atlantic  commerce.     People  of  every 
country,  class,  and  condition,  soon  hearing  of  South 
Carolina  with   its  natural   and  social   attractions, 
began  to  think  of  it  as  an  inviting  abode.     Dutch- 
men   came   from    their    former    colony    of    New 
Amsterdam,    which    had   been    converted   by    an 
English    conquest    into    New    York ;    and    were 
followed  by  other  Dutchmen  from  Holland.      A 
few  score  of  Protestants  from   Southern   Europe, 
skilled  in  the  culture  of  the  vine,  the  mulberry,  the 
olive,  and  the  orange,  or  in  the  care  of  silkworms, 
were  sent  over  by  King  Charles  at  his  own  expense. 
Cavaliers  and  courtiers  of  England,  who  sought^  to 
repair  their  wasted  estates  after  the   Restoration 
revel,  disdained  not  to  emigrate  under  the  patronage 
of  noblemen,  the  owners  of  Carolina.     Shaftesbury 
himself  begged  leave  to  go  and  end  his  days  in  the 
colony,  when  he  was  imprisoned  h\  the  To^er  or 
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London;  and  if  lie  had  gone,  it  is  probable  that 
John  Locke  might  have  gone  -with  him,  English 
Dissenters  galled  by  High  Church  ascendency  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  English  Protestants 
dreading  the  establishment  of  Popery  under  that  of 
James  II.,  went  out  to  Carolina,  where  religious 
freedom  at  least  was  secured  to  all.  Scottish 
Covenanters  who  fled  from  persecution,  and  the 
defeated  partisans,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Somer- 
setshire, of  Monmouth's  and  Argyll's  rebellion, 
were  mingled  with  this  overflow  of  the  wearied 
Old  World,  cast  out  of  Europe  by  manifold  sources 
of  disgust.  There  was  a  colony  of  Irish,  too,  under 
Ferguson;  and  the  land  also  received  a  French 
Protestant  emigration,  after  the  wicked  act  of  Louis 
XIY.  in  revoking  the  Toleration  Edict  of  Nantes. 
South  Carolina  was  found  a  country  most  suitable 
for  the  resort  of  the  persecuted  exiles  of  Languedoc, 
of  Touraine,  and  of  the  western  provinces  of  France. 
Their  personal  adventures  have  been  told  in  many 
an  interesting  story.  Some  of  their  descendants, 
bearing  French  names,  have  contributed  greatly, 
by  their  virtues  and  abilities,  their  liberal  spirit 
and  American  patriotism,  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States. 

The  complete  naturalisation  of  foreigners,  how- 
ever, was  necessarily  deferred  till  after  the  vexatious 
constitutional  question  was  settled.  A  summary 
account  of  what  took  place  in  the  politics  of  South 
Carolina  will  suffice  to  end  this  chapter.  Sir  John 
Yeamanswas  Governor  from  1671  to  1674,  effecting 
little   to   the   public   advantage.       His    succesr^or, 


Governor  West,  held  office  during  nine  years,  but 
was  dismissed  by  the  proprietors  for  being  too  much 
a  friend  of  the  colonists.  Disputes  arose  between 
the  Executive,  or  the  Crown,  and  the  Provincial 
Assembly,  upon  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  the 
enforcement  of  th«  Navigation  Laws,  the  attacks  of 
colonial  sea-rovers  on  Spanish  maritime  trade,  the 
representative  system  iia  the  colony,  and  the  litiga- 
tion of  claims  for  debt  contracted  abroad.  No 
Governor  there  ever  possessed  the  actual  force  that 
would  have  been  required,  and  that  was  employed 
by  Sir  William  Berkeley  in  Virginia,  to  put  down 
the  opposition  of  his  subjects.  The  brother  of  Sir 
John  Colleton,  one  of  the  lords  proprietoi"s,  was 
appointed  in  1686,  with  the  grant  of  a  large  estate 
and  the  title  of  landgrave,  to  execute  their  decrees 
if  he  could.  He  foimd  himself  imable  even  to 
collect  their  quit-rents.  Having  rashly  attempted, 
by  an  act  of  violence,  to  exclude  from  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  those  members  who  disowned  the 
unhappy  Constitution  of  1670,  James  Colleton  was 
speedily  upset.  The  Assembly  took  possession  of 
the  Government  records,  imprisoned  the  secretary, 
and  jiaced  its  own  committee-men  in  the  public 
offices.  The  colonial  militia,  to  whom  a  summons 
was  addressed  by  the  -Governor,  would  not  serve 
him  against  these  representatives  of  the  popular 
will.  At  the  proclamation  of  King  William  III.'s 
reign  in  the  old  country,  they  finished  by  sending 
Governor  Colleton  away  from  Carolina.  The  new 
era  had  begun  for  all  English  citizens  on  both 
sides  of  tho  Atlantic. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


Arriral  at  Boston  of  Sir  'William  Phipps — Previous  Career  of  that  Gentleman— His  Expedition  to  a  Spanish  Wreck— State  of 
Boston  after  the  Revolution — Turbulence  of  the  Mob— Feebleness  of  the  Government— Revolutionary  Movements  in 
Plymouth,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey— Fresh  Outbreak  of  Indian  Troubles  in  the  North-east — 
The  Five  Nations  of  Iroquois  and  the  French — Atrocities  of  the  Indians  in  Maine— A  Congress  held  at  New  York — Acadie 
reduced  by  a  Naval  Expedition — Combined  Operations  against  Montreal  and  Quebec — Disastrous  Failure  of  Sir  William 
Phipps  before  the  latter  City— Indian  Ravages  in  Maine— Decline  of  New  England  Spirit  and  Ability— Truce  with  the 
Natives— Renewal  of  the  War— Proposals  of  Sir  William  Phipps  for  the  Conquest  of  Canada— Death  of  John  Eliot,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Indians. 


That  William  of  Orange  had  become  William  III. 
of  England — that  the  Papist  James  had  fled  to 
France,  and  that  the  future  of  Protestantism  in  the 
British  Isles  was  once  more  assured — were  facts  of 
the  most  profound  interest  to  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  neighbouring  colonies ;  but  they 
did  not  of  themselves  settle  the  question  as  to  what 
form  the  government  cf  the  Now  England  planta- 


tions should  assume.  At  Boston,  it  had  been 
decided  that  the  old  charter  of  1629  was  again  in 
force ;  but  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  new 
monarch  would  recognise  this  interpretation  of 
facts — an  interpretation  which  was  certainly  opposed 
to  English  law.  It  was  therefore  with  mingled 
feelings  of  hope  and  fear  that  the  colonists  received 
an  envoy  from  England  in  the  person  of  Sir  William 
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Phipps,  who  arrived  in  a  ship  which  entered  Boston 
harbour  three  days  after  that  bringing  news  of  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary. 

Phipps  was  a  native  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
territory  of  Cornwall,  and  had  made  his  way 
upward  from  humble  beginnings.  His  previous 
career  is  worth  relating.  Though  now  a  knight, 
he  had  in  his  youth,  after  serving  as  a  shepherd, 
worked  as  apprentice  to  a  ship-carpenter ;  and, 
though  greatly  wanting  in  book-education,  he  had 
managed,    by  his   spirit,   enterprise,   and    business 


crew  to  abandon  the  effoi-t  for  a  time,  but  he  still 
cherished  the  pi'oject  as  one  that  must  at  length 
succeed.  With  extraordinary  courage  and  self- 
reliance,  he  quelled  two  attempts  at  mutiny  on  the 
part  of  his  men,  and  then,  returning  to  England, 
persuaded  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  and  some  other 
noblemen  to  advance  him  money  for  a  second 
adventure.  In  1687  he  again  sailed  for  Port  d&  la 
Plata.  There  he  went  uj>  singly  into  the  woods, 
and  with  his  own  hands  built  a  stout  canoe, 
large    enough  to    carry  eight  or  ten  oars,  which 
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faculty,  to  become  a  man  of  importance.  Obtaining 
some  property  by  marriage,  he  set  up  a  ship-yard 
at  Sheepscote,  in  Maine,  and  afterwards  another  at 
Boston.  He  himself  commanded  a  trading  vessel, 
and,  hearing  at  the  Bahamas  that  a  Spanish  galleon, 
with  a  vas1  amount  of  silver  on  board,  had  been 
lost  near  Port  de  la  Plata  about  fifty  years  before, 
he  resolved  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  treasure. 
To  obtain  money  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  design,  he  Avent  to  England  in  1683,  and,  being 
encouraged  by  the  countenance  of  Charles  II., 
sailed  with  two  frigates  to  the  spot  which  had  been 
indicated,  and  endeavoured  to  discover  the  sub- 
marine mine  of  wealth.  Alter  much  fruitless 
labour,  he  was  compelled  by  the  impatience  of  his 
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he  sent,  together  with  the  tender  of  his  vessel,  to 
search  for  the  wreck,  while  he  himself  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  port.     For  awhile,  nothing  was   discovered 
but   a   reef  of  rising  shoals,   and  the  crew  were 
returning,  weary  and  dejected,    when  one   of  the 
sailors,  looking  over  the  side  of  the  canoe  into  the 
clear,  transparent  sea,  saw  a  feather  under  water, 
growing,  as  he  imagined,  out  of  the  side  of  a  rock. 
A  number  of  Indian  divers  had  been  taken  out  m 
the  little  vessel,  and  one  of  them  was  now  ordered 
down  to  make  investigations.     He  reported  that  he 
had  found  many  great  guns,  and,  being  sent  down 
a  second  time,  brought  up  a  pig  of  silver,  of  the 
value  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds.     Having 
buoyed  the  place,  tlie  crew  returned  to  port,  and  at 
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first  misled  the  captain  by  pretending  that  they 
had  had  no  success;  but  while  Phipps  was  ex- 
pressing his  determination  to  persevere  until  the 
providence  of  God  gave  them  better  fortune,  his 
men  brought  into  view  the  great  mass  of  silver  that 
had  been  discovered  by  the  diver.  "  Why,  what  is 
this  1  Whence  comes  this  V  cried  Phipps  in  a 
sudden  transport ;  and,  being  then  told  all  that  had 
happened,  he  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  ex- 
claimed, "Thanks  be  to  God,  we  are  all  made!"  A 
more  elaborate  search  soon  followed,  and  the  divers, 
descending  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  wreck, 
discovered  tons  of  silver,  bags  of  coin,  and  a  lai'ge 
store  of  gold,  pearls,  and  other  jewels.  When  he 
had  sufficiently  laden  his  vessel,  Phipps  sailed  for 
England,  carrying  with  him  treasure  amounting  in 
value  to  £300,000  sterling,  of  which,  after  all 
charges  had  been  met,  and  gratuities  had  been  paid 
to  the  sailors,  Phipps  himself  received  £16,000.* 

James  II.  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  exploit 
that  he  knighted  the  captain,  and,  to  his  great 
credit,  refused  the  advice  of  his  courtiers  to 
appropriate  the  whole  sum  to  his  own  use.  In 
consequence  of  this  success,  Phipps  became  a 
favourite  at  couii;,  and  used  his  influence  in 
soliciting  a  restoration  of  the  charter  of  Massa- 
chusetts. But  he  might  as  well  have  asked  the 
King  to  make  over  his  crown  to  him.  "  Anything 
but  that,  Sir  William,"  was  James's  reply.  Phipps 
then  procui'ed  a  patent  constituting  him  High 
Sheriff  of  New  England,  hoping,  it  is  said,  to  be 
able  in  this  way  to  supply  his  country  with  honest 
juries.  He  landed  at  Boston  about  the  middle  of 
1688,  but  met  with  so  much  opposition  from  Andros 
and  his  subordinates  that  he  again  went  to  England, 
where  he  was  residing  when  the  arrival  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  changed  the  dynasty,  and  opened 
new  prospects  to  the  English  race. 

Though  he  had  been  on  good  terms  with  James, 
Phipps  soon  got  into  communication  with  the  new 
ruler,  and  joined  with  Increase  Mather  in  urging 
the  rights  of  the  colonies.  At  first  there  was  some 
fear  lest  matters  should  be  left  unaltered.  An  order 
was  actually  issiied,  in  January,  1689,  for  the 
government  of  New  England  to  continue  for  awhile 
in  the  hands  of  Andi'os ;  but  Mather  and  Phipps,  by 
vigorous  representations  against  such  a  course, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  its  annulment.  The  two 
friends  then  joined  in  a  petition  for  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  privileges  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  and  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  late  Governors  of  those  colonies  as 


*  Cotton  Mather's  Life  of  Sir  "William  Phipps,  in  Magnalia 
Ohritti  Americana,  Book  11. ,  Appendix. 


still  in  power.  King  William,  however,  would  not 
promise  so  much  without  inquiry ;  but  he  gave  an 
assurance  that  Andros  should  be  removed  from  his 
post  (which  had  already  been  done  by  the  populace), 
and  that  he  should  be  called  to  account  for  liis  mal- 
administration. At  Boston,  the  Council  made 
certain  proposals  with  respect  to  the  late  Governor 
and  his  friends,  which  resulted  in  the  Deputies 
sending  up  various  charges  against  Andros, 
Dudley,  Eandolph,  Palmer,  West,  Graham,  and 
some  others.  Dudley  begged  for  release,  and,  being 
ill,  was  allowed  by  the  Council,  with  the  consent  of 
some  of  the  Deputies,  to  go  to  his  own  house  at 
Boxbury,  under  a  guard,  on  his  giving  a  heavy  bond 
not  to  leave  it,  except  on  Sundays.  The  populace 
did  not  at  all  approve  of  this  leniency,  and  a  mob 
proceeded  from  Boston  the  same  night  (July  13th), 
broke  open  the  house,  and  took  the  sick  man  back 
to  gaol.  The  keeper  of  the  prison  would  not  receive 
him,  and  the  rioters  then  carried  him  to  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Paige,  a  brother-in-law  of  Dudley.  Not 
satisfied  with  his  custody  there,  they  broke  into 
Paige's  house  two  nights  later,  and  searched 
for  the  object  of  their  fury.  On  the  16th,  Dudley 
voluntarily  walked  to  the  prison,  accompanied  by 
several  gentlemen,  as  the  only  means  of  stilling  the 
people. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  safest  place  for  him.  In  the 
absence  of  all  settled  government,  the  worst  of  the 
populace  were  exhibiting  the  worst  of  their  passions. 
When  the  authorities  determined  to  release  Dudley 
provisionally,  on  his  giving  sureties  in  the  enormous 
sum  of  £10,000,  neither  Bradstreet,  the  Governor, 
nor  Addington,  the  Secretary,  would  sign  the  paper, 
for  fear  they  should  themselves  be  imprisoned  for 
so  doing.  The  order,  which  is  without  any  signa- 
ture, was  carried  to  the  gaol  by  the  Marshal. 
Bradstreet  was  old,  and  probably  timid.  His 
subserviency  to  the  mob  would  be  disgraceful, 
if  it  were  not  sad.  The  rioters  who  went  from 
Boston  to  Boxbury,  to  drag  Dudley  away  from  his 
house,  took  with  them  a  letter  from  the  Governor 
(another  brother-in-law  of  the  offender),  entreating 
him,  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  family,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  country,  to  yield  quickly  to  the 
existing  stress,  as  the  tumult  in  the  town  was  so 
great  and  sudden  that  no  reason  would  be  regarded. 
"  Have  respect,  I  pray,"  Bradstreet  piteously  con- 
cluded, "  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  this 
people."  Dudley's  resolution  to  submit  himself  to 
renewed  imprisonment  was  hastened  by  another  letter 
from  the  Governor,  dated  July  16th,  in  which  he 
described  himself  as  being  filled  with  grief  and 
sorrow  for  the  condition  both  of  his  brother-in- 
law  and  of  the  country  geuei'ally.     He  had  certainly 
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great  occasion  for  the  depression  under  which  he 
laboured.  The  mob  met,  whenever  they  pleased, 
in  a  tumultuous  fashion,  plundering  all  who  had 
favoured  the  late  Government,  sometimes  committing 
thefts  indiscriminately,  and  on  one  occasion  attempt- 
ing to  carry  off  sheep  from  a  little  island  near 
Martha's  Vineyard  inhabited  by  Indian  converts — 
an  outrage  which  drew  from  the  ruling  sachem  a 
dignified  protest.*  The  insolence  of  the  ill-disposed 
among  the  Bostoners  was  such  that  the  more  decent 
citizens  feared  a  Reign  of  Terror.  The  mer- 
chants began  to  complain  bitterly.  "  'Tis  a  ques- 
tion," wrote  James  Lloyd  to  Thomas  Brinley,  on 
the  10th  of  July,  "whether  £100,000  wiU  make 
good  the  damages,  and  settle  the  land  in  so  hopeful 
a  way  as  it  was  at  the  time  the  Governor  [Andros] 
lost  his  authority."  Francis  Brinley  wrote  to  the 
same  Thomas  Brinley,  five  days  later: — "Should 
this  place  be  governed  as  in  old  times  "  (he  must 
have  alluded  to  the  days  before  the  charter  was 
forfeited),  "  there  can  be  no  living  for  &ober  people. 
To  be  governed  amongst  ourselves  by  some  chosen 
among  us,  is  nearest  mito  an  anarchy."  "  I  am 
afraid,"  said  Benjamin  Davis  to  Edward  Hall  on 
the  31st  of  July,  "that  this  people  will  grow  so 
unruly  that  nothing  but  an  immediate  Governor 
from  the  King  will  or  can  rule  them.  .  .  .  They 
are  daily  expecting  Mr.  Mather  with  a  charter.  If 
it  pleases  them,  well ;  if  not,  they  will  despise  it, 
for  they  are  not  afraid  to  say,  in  some  towns  of  the 
country,  that  the  crown  of  England  hath  nothing 
to  do  with  them."  The  conclusion  of  this  writer 
was  that  they  were  not  bett-ered  by  the  pulling 
down  of  Sir  Edmund  Andres's  Government,  but 
much  worse  otf  than  before.f  Men  who  have  large 
fortunes  at  stake  are  too  apt  to  subordinate  political 
considerations  to  the  insuring  of  that  quiet  which 
is  necessary  to  their  business  transactions.  This 
may  have  been  the  case  with  the  traders  whose 
opinions  have  just  been  quoted.  The  deposed 
Government  was  certainly  tyrannical,  and  a  violent 
change  had  been  provoked  by  the  fatal  resolve  to 
multiply  rather  than  redress  grievances.  But  it 
camiot  be  doubted  that  the  revolution  had,  up  to 
the  summer  of  1689,  resulted  in  nothing  but  the. 
substitution  of  one  despotism  for  another ;  and  it 
may  well  have  seemed  that  the  change  was  the  very 
revei'se  of  an  improvement. 

The  movement  in  Massachusetts  was  followed  by 
similar  action  in  the  colonies  of  Plpnouth,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut,  where  the  former  Govern- 
ments were  at  once  reinstated  by  popular  votes, 


*  Neal's  Histoi-y  of  New  England,  chap.  10. 

t  Colonial  Papers  quoted  by  Mr,  Palfrey,  VoL  III.,  chap.  15. 


and  without  any  disturbance.  King  "William  and 
Queen  Maiy  were  peacefully  proclaimed,  and  men 
awaited  with  curiosity,  rather  than  in  fear,  the 
arrival  of  orders  from  the  new  Govermnent  in  Eng- 
land. At  New  York  there  was  much  division  of 
opinion.  James  II.  and  his  representative  were 
not  without  their  adherents ;  but  the  Dutch  popula- 
tion were  greatly  excited  by  the  news  that  the 
Stadtholder  of  Holland  had  been  asked  to  rule  over 
England,  and,  after  a  deplorable  series  of  events,  to 
1  be  related  hereafter,  William  of  Orange  was  pro- 
claimed King.  In  New  Jersey  matters  passed  off 
more  quietly ;  but  the  subordinates  of  Andros  wei-e 
compelled  to  yield  up  their  power,  and  a  Provisional 
Government  was  formed,  in  the  absence  of  insti'uc- 
tions  from  the  mother  country.  Thus  the  rule  of 
James  fell  to  pieces  in  the  New  World,  in  some 
places  with  scarcely  a  touch ;  and  that  of  his  successor 
was  established  by  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and 
by  a  general  agreement  as  to  what  was  most  likely 
to  promote  the  freedom  of  the  settlers. 

In  the  autumn  of  1689,  the  authorities  at  Boston 
received  a  communication  from  the  King  and  Queen 
of  England,  bearing  date  August  12th,  in  which 
the  recent  proceedings  of  the  colony  were  allowed 
and  approved,  and  the  Magistrates  then  in  power 
were  authorised  to  continue  the  administration  of 
affairs  until  their  Majesties,  by  the  advice  of  their 
Privy  Council,  should  settle  them  on  such  a  basis 
as  might  satisfy  all  their  subjects  in  that  plantation. 
The  position  of  Sir  William  Phipps  in  the  settlement 
was  rather  anomalous.  He  had  been  sent  over 
by  the  new  Government  of  England,  and  was  there- 
fore to  some  extent  charged  with  an  official  character; 
but  he  held  no  distinct  oftice.  James  II.,  after 
reaching  France,  had  ofiered  him  the  Government 
of  New  England  ;  but  he  had  refused  to  accept  it, 
preferring  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Revolution. 
On  reaching  Massachusetts,  he  found  the  country 
in  a  state  of  ajoprehension  as  to  a  new  Indian  war. 
A  devastating  struggle  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking 
out,  and  Phipps  was  destined  to  take  an  important 
part  in  it.  But  before  we  proceed  to  relate  the 
incidents  of  that  struggle,  a  brief  retrospect  will  be 
necessary. 

The  relations  of  the  colonists  to  the  natives  were 
difficult  under  the  best  of  circumstances ;  and  they 
were  still  further  complicated  by  the  rivalry  of  the 
French.  Both  French  and  English  sought,  and 
from  time  to  time  obtained,  the  co-operation  of 
Indian  allies ;  but  such  assistance  was  precarious, 
and  jealousies  were  constantly  arising  between  the 
savage  and  the  civilised  races.  The  Canadian 
colonists  had  from  an  early  period  endeavoured  to 
subjugate  the  warlike  tribes  to  the  south  of  their 
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line,  and  those  tribes  had  at  times  given  their  sup- 
port to  the  English  and  Dutch,  when  they  thought  it 
their  interest  to  do  so.  The  Five  Nations,  known 
by  'the  general  designation  of  the  Iroquois,  wielded 
a  power  of  no  inconsiderable  character;  and  the 
white  men,  finding  it  impossible  to  crush  such 
numerous  and  warlike  opponents,  were  not  unwilling 
to  bid  for  their  favour.  The  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas,  formed  a  vigorous 
race  of  warriors,  not  without  some  of  the  sterner 
virtues  of  humanity,  nor  altogether  devoid  of 
political  principles  in  the  management  of  their  little 
commonwealths.  They  were  the  especial  terror  of 
the  French  in  Canada,  whose  fruitless  attempts  to 
conquer  them  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  pro- 
voked, through  a  long  course  of  yeai-s,  many  san- 
guinary reprisals.  Quebec  itself  was  besieged ;  large 
tracts  of  country  were  laid  waste ;  and  the  subjects 
of  Louis  XIY.  were  glad  to  mitigate  the  ferocity  of 
these  barbarians  by  commercial  treaties.  When, 
however,  it  was  found  that  the  English  dealt  with 
them  more  liberally  than  the  French,  they  took 
their  beaver-skins  to  the  south  rather  than  to  the 
north.  This  led  to  a  firm  alliance  between  the  Five 
Nations  and  the  English  of  New  York  and  Virginia, 
which  was  concluded  in  1684,  after  a  period  of 
hostility  attended  by  much  bloodshed. 

The  Governor  of  Canada,  exasperated  at  what  he 
regarded  as  treachery,  attacked  the  tribes  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Ontario,  but,  after  losing  many  of 
his  soldiers  by  the  marshy  exhalations  of  a  desolate 
countiy  into  which  he  had  advanced,  was  compelled 
to  sxie  for  peace.  At  the  solicitation  of  the  English, 
the  Mohawks  refused  to  grant  his  prayer  ;  but  the 
other  four  tribes  were  inclined  to  make  terms  with 
the  French,  that  they  might  play  them  off"  against 
the  English.  Peace  was  dictated  by  the  victorious 
red  men,  and,  in  the  following  year,  De  la  Barre, 
the  Canadian  Governor,  was  superseded  by  Denon- 
ville,  an  officer  of  high  repute,  who  brought  with 
him  a  reinforcement  of  soldiers.  Disputes  continued 
between  the  representatives  of  France  and  England 
as  to  the  extent  of  their  dominions,  and  Louis  XIY. 
determined  to  break  the  power  of  the  Iroqxiois,  as 
the  barrier  which  prevented  his  advancing  south 
ward.  He  instructed  his  lieiitenant  in  North 
America  to  take  a  large  number  of  these  savages 
prisoners  of  war,  and  ship  them  to  France,  where 
they  could  be  made  useful  as  galley-slaves.  Denon- 
ville,  who  in  liis  day  was  commended  as  a  virtuous 
and  religious  man,  matured  and  carried  out,  in 
1687,  a  piece  of  execrable  treachery.  It  was  im- 
possible to  capture  tlxo  savages  by  force.  Accord- 
ingly, a  missionary  named  Lamberville  was  employed 
(without  boing  informed  as  to  the  design)  to  decoy 


the  Iroquois  chiefs  into  a  French  fort  on  Lake 
Ontario,  under  pretence  of  concluding  a  treaty. 
On  entering  the  stronghold  they  were  seized,  put  in 
irons,  huri-ied  to  Quebec,  and  thence  despatched  to 
Europe.  The  treason  of  Denonville  might  have 
cost  Lamberville  his  life,  but  for  the  generosity  of 
the  Onondagas.  The  old  men  of  that  tribe  sent  for 
the  missionary,  and  told  him  that,  although  he  had 
in  fact  betrayed  them,  they  knew  that  treason  was 
not  in  his  heart.  They  exhorted  him  to  fly  at  once, 
ere  the  vengeance  of  the  younger  men  should  be 
roused ;  and  they  condvicted  him  by  unfrequented 
paths  into  a  place  of  safety.  War  with  the  French 
immediately  ensued.  Denonville  for  a  time  gained 
possession  of  the  western  part  of  the  present  State 
of  New  York,  and  erected  a  fort  at  Niagara ;  but 
the  Five  Nations  rallied,  and  threatened  the  French 
so  seriously  that  Denonville  begged  Dongan,  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  to  act  as  mediator.  Their 
negotiations  failed  for  a  time;  but  in  1688  the 
French  were  obliged  to  accede  to  the  Indian  terms, 
which  included  the  ransom  of  the  captured  chiefs. 
The  country  south  of  the  chain  of  lakes,  which  had 
been  temporarily  occupied  by  the  French,  although 
claimed  by  the  English,  was  rescued  from  the  grasp 
of  Canadian  settlers  by  the  valour  of  the  Iroquois  ; 
and  the  soldiers  of  Denonville  reaped  nothing  but 
mortification  from  their  operations  against  a  savage 
foe. 

It  was  the  policy  of  James  II.  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  Louis  XIY.;  and  in  1686,  wliile  the 
struggle  of  the  French  with  the  Five  Nations  was 
going  on,  he  made  it  a  condition  of  amity  between 
the  colonies  of  the  two  States  that  neither  should 
assist  the  Indian  tribes  with  whom  the  other  might 
be  at  war.  As  the  English  in  America  had  as 
much  reason  to  fear  the  French  as  the  aborigines, 
this  provision  gave  no  great  satisfaction,  and  the 
colonists  believed  it  to  be  frequently  broken  or 
evaded  by  their  rivals.  It  was  always  supposed  in 
New  England  that  the  North-eastern  Indians  were 
encouraged  in  their  turbulence  by  the  French  of 
Canada  ;  and  it  was  the  North-eastern  Indians  who 
were  now  again  causing  alarm.  By  an  act  of 
treachery,  the  garrison  of  Cocheco  was  surprised 
and  massacred  in  the  course  of  1689.  Houses 
were  burnt,  and  nearly  thirty  people  carried  into 
captivity.  The  Government  of  Massachusetts  sent 
a  force  into  the  disturbed  country ;  but  only  slight 
successes  were  obtained,  and  shortly  affcei-wards 
Pemaquid  Fort  was  taken,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  garrison  butchered.  Several  desultory  murders 
were  also  committed,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Shceps- 
cote  and  Kennebunk  abandoned  those  places,  and 
retired  to  Falmouth,  together  with  many  planters 
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in  othei'  parts  of  the  exposed  districts.  The  rising 
of  the  Indians  spread  far  and  wide  with  great 
rapidity,  and,  after  the  English  Revolution  which 
deposed  James,  the  French  openly  engaged  in  the 
movement.  France  and  England  were  by  this  tinie 
at  war,  and  Count  Frontenac,  the  Govei-nor  of 
Canada,  was  charged  to  recover  Hudson's  Bay,  to 
protect  Acadie,  and  to  assist  a  French  fleet  in  con- 
quering New  York.  The  French  claimed  the  whole 
of  the  North  American  contiaent  north  and  west  of 
New  England,  on  dubious  grounds  of  early  dis- 
covery ;  and  they  now  determined  by  a  desperate 
effort  to  assert  then'  alleged  rights.  They  were  once 
more  being  harassed  by  the  Five  Nations,  who  were 
regarded  as  the  allies  of  the  English;  they  had 
been  compelled  to  retire  from  several  of  their  posi- 
tions; and  they  seem  to  have  considered  them- 
selves justified  in  aiding  the  Eastern  Indians  to 
exterminate  the  English  in  their  northern  settle- 
ments. Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  joined  in 
operations  against  the  rebels ;  but  the  troops  were 
so  ill-commanded,  and  so  hampered  by  the  presence 
of  faithless  native  auxiliaries,  who  managed  to  give 
intelligence  to  the  enemy,  that  they  did  nothing 
but  furnish  garrisons  to  Wells,  York,  Berwick,  and 
some  other  frontier  towns.  As  the  winter  came 
on,  they  returned  to  their  homes,  and  the  Indians, 
emerging  from  the  woods  and  swamps  in  which 
they  had  taken  refuge,  committed  a  number  of 
atrocities  unchecked. 

By  February,  1690,  the  war  had  reached  the 
province  of  New  York.  A  body  of  French  and 
Indians  descended  from  Canada  on  the  Dutch  town 
of  Schenectady,  where  they  killed  sixty  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  carried  off"  othere  into  captivity. 
On  the  18th  of  March,  another  descent  was  made 
by  the  allies,  and  Salmon  Falls,  on  the  Piscataqua, 
was  burnt,  with  the  massacre  of  thirty  persons,  and 
the  capture  of  fifty.  The  prisoners  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  barbarity.  They  were  stripped  of 
their  clothes,  and  allowed  no  other  covering  than  a 
blanket.  Barely  enough  food  to  support  life  was 
given  them.  Laden  with  baggage,  they  were  driven 
on  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  a  day,  and 
all  who  lagged  behind  were  instantly  slain  by  a 
blow  of  the  hatchet.  A  man  who  had  endeavoured 
to  escape  was  roasted  alive  at  a  slow  fii-e;  and 
women  and  children  were  killed  or  tortured  on  the 
least  complaint.  Many  of  these  horrors  were  com- 
mitted by  Indians  converted  to  Catholicism  by  the 
French  Jesuits,  who  prepared  them  for  their  savage 
work  by  confession  and  absolution.  At  the  Penob- 
scot village  of  Canibas,  whence  issued  the  warriors 
who  massacred  the  garrison  of  Pemaquid,  and 
committed  other  murders  in  the  neighbourhood,  a 


little  chapel  was  established,  at  which  Indian, 
savages  were  being  continually  purified,  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  for  the  murder  of  Protestant  heretics, 
that  so,  if  they  chanced  to  fall,  their  spirits  might 
at  once  ascend  to  bliss. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  utter  destruction,  or 
at  least  the  partial  ruin,  of  the  English  power  in 
America  was  contemplated  by  the  French  and  their 
native  supportei-s.     The  Mohawks  had  refused  an 
active  alliance  with  the  New  Englandex's  against  the 
Canadians  and  Abenakis,  though  promising  a  nega- 
tive friendship ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  take 
some  vigorous  measures  for  the  common  defence. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Massachusetts,  a  congress  was 
held,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1690,  at  New  York — an 
event  important  in  itself,  as  well  as  in  its  conse- 
quences, since  it  was  another  step  (the  New  England 
Federation  being  the  first)  towards  the  formation 
of  the  Union  which  arose  at  a  later  ejjoch.     After 
discussion,  it -was  resolved  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  Canada  by  sending  an  army  against  Montreal, 
while  a  fleet   from   Massachusetts   should   attack 
Quebec.     As  a  preliminary,  Sir  William  Phipps, 
at  the  head  of  seven   hundred   men  and  a  small 
fleet,  was  sent  against  Acadie,  which  had  remained 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  French  since  the 
Treaty  of  Breda  in  1667.      The  Governor  of  the 
province  in  1690   had   built  a  little  fort  at  Port 
Royal   for  the  security  of  the  plantations  along 
the  coast.     The  population  of  French  origin  num- 
bered from   six  to   seven   thousand,  who  enjoyed 
a   considerable   trade   in    lumber,   furs,    and   fish. 
The  conquest  of  this  region  proved  an  easy  affair. 
Phipps  appeared  before  Port  Royal  on  the  11th  of 
May.    The  garrison,  being  unprepared  for  a  defence, 
surrendered  after  a  short  resistance,  on  condition 
of  a   safe-conduct.      The   feeble   palisadoes   which 
guarded  the  place  were  destroyed,  and  the  country 
was  declared  by  Sir  William  part  of  the  possessions 
of  the  English   Crown.      On  his   way   home,    he 
destroyed  another  French  settlement,   situated  at 
St.  John's  River  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  and  by  the 
30th  of  May  he  was  again  at  Boston,  with  news  of 
his  success.      This    encouraged    the    confederated 
colonies  in  their  great  design  of  attacking  Canada 
itself     In  the  summer  months,  an  army  of  English 
and  natives  pursued  its  way  across  the  deserts  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  great  lakes,  and  it  was  reported  to 
the  French  that  their  enemies  were  building  canoes 
on  Lake  George.     Frontenac  immediately  called  on 
his   Indian  allies    for   assistance,    and,   seizing    a 
tomahawk,    himself    chanted    the    war-song    and 
danced  the  war-dance,  though  he  was  then  an  old 
man.     But  the  land  attack  came  to  nothing.^   The 
army  was    defeated    by   mismanagement   without 
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being  once  in  eiglit  of  tlie  foe,  and  was  compelled  to 
retuni  to  Albany,  whence  it  had  started. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  Phipps  was  despatched, 
with  a  fleet  of  thirty-four  sail,  manned  by  tAvo 
thousand  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  to  effect  the 
reduction  of  Quebec.  If  valour  in  the  commander 
could  have  secured  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  it 
would  have  been  a  triumph.  Courage  was  certainly 
not  wanting  in  Phipps,  and  he  had  on  several 
occasions  exhibited  much  energy  and  resource. 
But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  his  abilities 
were  equal  to  such  an  undertaking,  and  in  some 
respects  he  was  unfortunate.  His  attack  on 
Quebec  was  to  take  place  simultaneously  with  the 
assault  of  the  land  forces  on  Montreal.  A  diver- 
sion would  thus  have  been  created,  and  the  French 
army  have  been  divided.  But  the  utter  failure  of 
the  English  troops  to  reach  Montreal  enabled  the 
French  to  concentrate  their  forces  in  the  chief  city ; 
and  this  necessarily  embarrassed  the  naval  com- 
mander. The  fleet,  moreover,  was  delayed  by  bad 
weather  and  contrary  winds,  so  that  the  squadrons 
did  not  come  within  sight  of  Quebec  until  the  16th 
of  October — a  bad  time  of  year  for  operations  in 
that  northern  latitude.  On  the  1 7th,  Sir  William 
sent  to  Count  Frontenac  a  summons  to  surrender, 
expressed  in  rather  boastful  language ;  offering  the 
garrison  mercy  if  they  complied,  but  threatening, 
in  the  event  of  a  refusal,  to  revenge  all  wrongs  and 
injuries  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  bring  them  under 
subjection  to  the  Crown  of  England,  when,  too  late, 
they  would  wish  they  had  accepted  the  offered 
favour.  A  positive  answer  was  to  be  returned  in 
an  hour,  on  peril  of  what  would  ensue. 

The  officer  who  took  this  summons  was  conducted 
to  the  Governor's  chamber  blindfolded.  On  hearing 
the  letter  read,  Frontenac  was  so  enraged  that  he 
ordered  the  captain  of  his  guards  to  erect  a  gibbet, 
and  hang  the  messenger.  From  this,  however,  he 
was  dissuaded  by  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  and  he 
then  returned  an  answer,  in  which  he  said  that 
Sir  William  Phipps  and  his  companions  were  here- 
tics, as  well  as  traitors  to  their  King;  that  they 
had  ranged  themselves  under  an  usurper,  the  Pi-ince 
of  Orange,  and  had  made  a  revolution  but  for 
whicli  New  England  and  New  France  would  have 
been  all  one.  He  added  that  no  otfeer  answer  was 
to  be  expected  from  him  but  what  should  come 
from  the  mouths  of  his  cannon.  It  was  part  of 
the  contention  of  the  French  commander  that  the 
English  forces  were  simply  pirates,  as  they  had  no 
commission  from  their  lawful  sovereign,  the  deposed 
James.  On  the  18th  of  October,  Phipps  made  an 
attempt  to  land,  but  the  weather  was  too  rough  to 
permit  of  its  being  carried  out.     The  attempt  was 


renewed  on  the  19th,  when  foui-teen  hundred  men 
were  put  on  shore  about  a  league  and  a  half  from 
the  town.  The  French  retreated,  and  drew  their 
ad^'ersaries  into  an  ambuscade,  from  which  they 
poured  so  galling  a  fixe  into  the  English  that  the 
latter  retreated  in  confusion,  and  regained  their 
cam]-),  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  men.  Next 
day,  Phipps  landed  four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the 
troops  made  a  fresh  attempt  to  force  their  way 
towards  the  town,  but  were  again  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss,  and  pursued  to  their  camp,  which  the 
French  prepared  to  attack.  The  English  were  now 
thoroughly  disheartened,  and  at  midnight  re- 
embarked,  but  in  such  haste  and  confusion  that 
they  lost  fifty  men  in  the  act  of  getting  into  their 
boats.  It  was  afterwards  admitted  by  the  French 
that  the  little  army  had  shown  no  lack  of  courage ; 
but  their  proceedings  indicated  a  total  failure  of  dis- 
cipline, an  entire  ignorance,  on  the  part  both  of 
officei's  and  men,  of  the  science  of  war,  and  a  want 
of  concert  between  the  land  forces  and  those  on 
board  the  fleet.  It  had  been  agreed  that  Phipps 
should  bombard  the  town  on  the  western  side, 
while  the  troops  delivered  their  assault  on  the 
east.  All  duiing  the  night  following  the  19th  of 
October,  and  part  of  the  next  day,  the  ships  poured 
a  heavy  fire  into  Quebec ;  but  no  con'esponding 
action  could  be  observed  on  shore,  and  Phipps  sent 
to  inquire  the  reason.  The  commander  of  the  land 
forces  replied  that  he  dared  not  venture  within  sight 
of  the  town,  having  been  assured  by  a  French 
deserter  that  Count  Frontenac  had  three  thousand 
men  -svith  him  in  garrison.  The  troops  had  suflTered 
much  on  their  tempestuous  voyage ;  some  were  ill 
with  small- pox,  and  all  were  depressed  and  daunted 
by  the  extreme  cold  of  the  advancing  winter,  against 
which  they  were  not  properly  provided.  The  blame 
of  failure  must  be  divided  amongst  the  commander 
and  those  who  sent  them  forth  so  ill-equipped  for 
an  expedition  of  great  difficulty  and  hazard.  The 
New  Englanders  had  committed  the  serious  fault 
of  undervaluing  their  enemy.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence, they  lost  heart  when  they  found  that  he 
was  much  stronger  than  they  had  supposed. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  the 
result ;  for  it  depressed  the  spirits  of  the  English, 
proportionately  elated  those  of  the  French,  and 
encouraged  the  Indians  to  make  renewed  attacks 
on  the  north-eastern  settlements. 

A  violent  storm  shortly  afterwards  separated  the 
fleet.  The  greater  number  of  the  vessels,  includ- 
ing Phipps's,  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  30th  of 
November,  but  others  were  not  so  fortunate.  Some 
were  driven  as  far  south  as  the  Bermudas ;  three 
or  four  were  lost ;  and  a  brigantine,  with  sixty  men 
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on  board,  struck  on  the  desolate  island  of  Aiiticosti, 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  became  a  total 
wreck.  The  captain  and  his  men  wintered  on  the 
island,  enduring  great  hardships  from  cold  and 
insufficient  food,  until  they  were  rescued  in  the 
following  May.'  In  every  respect,  the  expedition 
to  Quebec  had  been  disastrous.  It  cost  the  lives  of 
a  thousand  men,  and  entailed  on  the  people  of  New 
England  a  money  loss  of  £140,000 — a  liability 
which  it  was  found  necessary  to  spread  over  a 
number  of  years  by  the  issue  of  bills  of  credit, 
which  passed  current  among  the  people  until  they 
were  redeemed. 

'  The  English  were  equally  imfortunate  in  other 
directions.  In  May,  1690,  a  body  of  French  and 
Indians  crossed  the  Bay  of  Casco  in  canoes,  and  lay 
concealed  in  the  woods.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  town  went  out  against  them,  but 
were  rep\ilsed,  and  driven  back  to  their  houses. 
The  whole  place  was  then  burnt  to  the  ground,  and 
the  garrison  in  the  fort  was  obliged  to  surrender. 
This  was  at  once  followed  by  the  abandonment  of 
other  positions  in  the  north-eastern  settlements. 
A  panic-stricken  flight  to  the  south  took  place,  and 
the  scared  and  bewildered  fugitives  were  hotly 
pursued  by  the  Hurons,  who  devastated  the  open 
country,  burnt  several  houses,  andTcilled  or  captured 
many  of  the  scattered  inhabitants.  At  this  period 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  total  want  of  capacity 
in  the  New  Englanders.  No  man  of  conspicuous 
mark  arose  among  them ;  even  second-rate  men 
were  rare;  a  kind  of  languor  and  debility  settled 
on  the  people,  and  the  extraordinary  vigour  and 
decision  of  the  early  Puritan  settlers  gave  place  to 
distracted  councils,  embarrassed  and  feeble  action, 
perpetual  failure,  and  an  accumulation  of  misery 
such  as  bid  fair  for  a  time  to  ruin  the  prospects  of 
the  associated  colonies.  -  Some  brave  men,  however, 
remained ;  and  two  of  these — Captains  Floyd  and 
Greenleaf — routed  the  Hurons,  and  drove  them 
northwards  to  a  considerable  distance.  Still,  the 
country  remained  unsafe.  Parties  of  Indians  moved 
to  and  fro  with  that  startling  rapidity  which  distin- 
guishes savages.  The  husbandman  was  murdered 
in  his  field;  even  the  towns  afibrded  but  little 
protection  against  the  sudden  descents  of  a  foe  who 
neither  gave  nor  desired  quarter.  The  natives  had 
been  drilled  and  instructed  in  military  manoeuvi-es 
by  the  French,  and,  being  well  supplied  with  fire- 
arms, were  no  contemptible  adversaries,  even  on 
open  ground.  A.  council  of  war  was  called  at 
Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  a  body  of  men  should  scour  the  woods 
as  far  as  Casco ;  but  the  expedition  had  no  better 
success  than  others,  and  the  force  was  compelled  to 


retreat.  Major  Church,  at  the  head  of  three 
hmidred  soldiers,  was  rather  more  fortunate  in  the 
early  autumn ;  and  shortly  afterwards  a  party  of 
Indians  came  to  Wells  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
proposed  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  war.  On 
the  10th  of  December,  the  commissioners  on  both 
sides  signed  articles  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
for  five  months.  By  this  instrument  the  Indians 
bound  themselves  to  refrain  from  all  injury  of  the 
English  during  the  prescribed  time ;  to  give  timely 
notice  of  any  plots  on  the  part  of  the  French  of 
which  they  might  have  knowledge ;  and,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  truce,  to  bi-ing  into  Wells  all  the 
English  captives  in  their  hands,  and  there  treat  for 
a  perpetual  peace. 

The  truce  failed  to  bring  about  that  permanent 
amiuy  wliich  was  anticipated  and  desii-ed.  War 
broke  out  once  more  in  1691 ;  Acadie  again  passed 
into  the  power  of  the  French ;  and  the  frontier 
towns  of  the  English  settlements  siTifered  as  they 
had  done  in  former  years.  In  the  early  part  of 
1692,  a  party  of  French  and  Indians  crossed  the 
wintry  deserts  in  snow-shoes,  and,  suddenly  bui'sting 
on  the  town  of  York,  killed  fifty  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  carried  ofi"  ^  hundred.  A  large  force  of  English 
was  afterwards  sent  to  the  spot,  and  arrangements 
were  made  which  prevented  the  renewal  of  such 
attacks.  At  Wells,  a  gallant  action  took  place 
between  a  party  of  Indians  and  two  EngUsh  sloops 
which  lay  in  the  river,  and  wliich  the  savages 
attacked  from  a  platfox'm  on  wheels,  driven  out  on 
to  the  sands  until  it  was  within  fifteen  yards  of  the 
little  vessels,  and  afterwards  by  a  kind  of  fire-ship, 
which  the  wind  fortunately  carried  in  the  opposite 
dii-ection  to  that  of  the  sloops.  The  English  now 
rallied  from  the  depression  of  previous  years. 
To  many  it  appeared  a  necessity  that  Canada 
should  be  conquered,  as  the  only  means  of  per- 
manently securing  New  England  from  continual 
attacks ;  and,  to  enforce  these  views  at  court,  Sir 
William  Phipps  returned  to  London  in  1691,  and 
solicited  the  assistance  of  the  home  Government  in 
fitting  out  an  expedition.  In  a  paper  which  ho 
submitted  to  the  King  and  Queen,  he  argued  that 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  English  Crown  and 
nation  to  reduce  that  dependency  of  France,  because 
they  would  thus  not  only  engross  the  beaver  trade, 
but  secure  the  territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, some  of  whose  factories  had  lately  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  French ;  and  because  the  possession 
of  Canada  would  increase  the  English  shipping  by 
gaining  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  and  thus 
diminish  the  number  of  French  seamen,  as  well  as 
cut  ofi"  a  great  revenue  from  the  French  Crown. 
The  failure  of  the  recent  expedition  against  Quebec 
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was  attributed  by  Sir  William  to  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  the  roughness  of  the  passage,  and  the 
sickness  of  the  crew  and  army;  and  he  concluded 
by  stating  that  the  Jesuits  endeavoured  to  draw 
the  natives  into  their  interests  by  incessantly 
suggesting  the  greatness  of  Louis  XIY.,  and 
the  inability  of  King  William  to  do  anything 
against  the  French  in  those  parts — an  impression 
which  in  time  of  war  was  very  prejudicial  to  all 
the  English  plantations  in  America.  But,  however 
well-considered  these  plans  may  have  been, 
the  King  was  obliged  to  decline  them,  owing  to 
the  heavy  pressure  of  the  continental  war  with 
France. 

In    the    midst    of    war  and  calamity,    on    the 
20th  of  May,   11)90,  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle  of 


the  Indians,  quietly  died  in  his  house  at  Roxbuiy, 
in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  done 
everything  that  intelligence,  zeal,  and  devotion 
could  do  to  Christianise  and  educate  the  savages ; 
yet  in  his  declining  days  he  had  the  misery  to  see 
the  Indians  of  the  north-east  engaged  in  a  vast  and 
bloody  conspiracy  against  his  countrymen.  We 
may  be  sure,  however,  that  he  had  his  reward 
even  in  this  world,  since  goodness  is  its  own  light 
and  its  own  comfort.  The  noblest  fruit  of  know- 
ledge remained  to  him  when  all  the  lesser  fruits 
had  gone.  One  of  his  latest  vitterances  was — "  I 
have  lost  everything.  My  understanding  fails  me, 
my  memory  fails  me,  my  utterance  fails  me  ;  but 
I  thank  God  my  charity  holds  out  still.  I  find  that 
rather  grows  than  fails." 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


Endeavours  of  Sir  William  Phipps  to  obtain  a  New  Charter  for  Massachusetts — A  Charter  granted — Doubts  on  the  Part  of  the 
Agents  as  to  whether  they  should  accept  it — Nature  of  its  Provisions — In  what  Kespects  it  dtfifered  from  the  Old  Charter — 
Boundaries  of  the  New  Province,  Forms  of  Government,  &c. — Appointment  of  Sir  William  Phipps  as  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts— His  Expedition  against  the  revolted  Indians  in  the  North-east — Conclusion  of  a  Peace — Deplorable  Condition  of 
the  Province — Dealings  of  Phipps  with  the  Indians — The  Governor  recalled — His  Death  in  England — Renewal  of  the 
Indian  War — The  Adventure  of  Hannah  Dunstan — Peace  of  Ryswick  between  England  and  France — Boundaries  between 
the  English  and  French  Possessions  in  North  America — Predominance  of  France  in  the  Region  of  the  Great  Lakes— The 
Earl  of  Bellamont,  Governor  of  New  England  and  New  York — ^Political  Fortunes  of  New  Hampshire— Condition  of  New 
England  at  the  Close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 


Disappointed  in  his  endeavours  to  engage  the 
English  Government  in  an  attack  on  Canada,  Sir 
William  Phipps  turned  his  attention  to  the  political 
constitution  of  New  England.  The  unsettled  state 
of  the  colonies  for  several  yeai^s  was  such  as  to 
demand  a  change  of  some  kind.  It  is  certain  that 
the  revolution  at  Boston  had  no  efficacy  to  upset  a 
decision  in  an  English  coiui;  of  law,  and  reinstate 
the  charter  of  1629.  Everything,  therefore,  was 
in  a  provisional  state  in  Massachusetts,  if  not  in 
the  other  colonies  of  that  part  of  America;  and 
Phipps  not  unnaturally  desu-ed  to  place  the  new 
order  on  a  legal  basis.  He  and  the  other  agents 
lost  no  opportunity  of  bringing  the  subject  before 
the  attention  both  of  the  monarch  and  Parliament ; 
but  matters  of  more  immediate  urgency  prevented 
the  consideration  of  their  plans.  They  were  not 
without  friends  in  England.  The  Convention 
Parliament  voted  that  the  abrogation  of  the  New 
England  charters  was  a  grievance.  The  Presby- 
terians solicited  their  restoration.  Lord  Wharton, 
a  relic  of  the  old  Commonwealth  days,  used  his 
influence  to  the  same  effect.  Tillotson  and  Burnet 
— the  two  most  prominent  Churchmen  of  the  time — 
urged  the  policy  as  well  as  justice  of  keeping  faith 


with  the  colonists.     But  neither  William  nor  his 
Minister,  Somers,  was  inclined  to  the  restoration 
of  the  old  charter  of  Massachusetts,  to  which,  in 
truth,  there  were  many  objections;  and  in  1691 
the  agents  agreed  that,  instead  of  seeking  a  renewal 
of  that  charter,  they  would  petition  for  another, 
with  more  ample  privileges  than  the  last.     That 
they  had  the  support  of  Mary  was  made  evident  at 
an  interview  with  the  Queen.     She  said  that  she 
had  spoken  several  times  to  the  King  on  behalf  of 
New   England,  and   that  she  desired   the   people 
might  receive  not  only  justice,  but  favour.    William 
was  not  so  readily  moved.     With  the  phlegmatic 
caution  of  his  race  and  of  liis  personal  character, 
he  hesitated  as  to  giving  an  answer,  and  it  was 
whispered    that    the   King    had    been    prejudiced 
against  the  New  Englanders  by  pei-sons  about  the 
court.     Fears  were  entertained  by  tlie  Massachu- 
setts agents  that  a  Governor  would  again  be  set 
over  the  colonies,  and   that   some  one  would   be 
chosen  who  would   be   distasteful  to  the   people. 
Mather  represented  to  the  King  the  unfitness  of  an 
Episcopalian  for  exercising  the  chief  authority  in  a 
nation  of  Dissenters;  but  William  desu^ed  to  re- 
tain   the   privUege  of  appointing  the    Governor, 
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and  inquired  of  his  Council  whether  he  might 
legally  make  such  an  appointment.  The  Council 
told  him  in  efiect  that,  as  the  charter  was  vacated, 
he  might  institute  what  form  of  government  he 
pleased.  Thus  fortified,  he  resolved  to  nominate  a 
Governor,  but  to  do  so  with  due  regard  to  the 
inclinations  of  the  people  themselves,  according  to 
what  had  been  suggested  by  Increase  Mather.  At 
the  same  time,  he  promised  to  grant  a  new  charter, 
and,  depai-ting  for  Holland,  left  instructions  with 
the  Attorney-General  for  drawing  up  a  document 
such  as  he  could  sign  on  his  return. 

The  change  of  dynasty,  and  the  political  revolu- 
tion by  which  it  was  accompanied,  soon  proved  less 
satisfactory  to  the  rulers  of  Massachusetts  than  they 
had  anticipated.  King  William  was  as  anxious  to 
retain  a  firm  hold  over  the  New  England  colonies, 
and  to  reserve  to  himself  a  right  of  veto,  as  Charles 
or  James.  He  would  grant  them  pi-ivileges,  but 
would  permit  nothing  like  a  position  of  indepen- 
dence. The  di-aught  of  the  Attorney-General  gave 
so  much  dissatisfaction  to  Mather  that  he  protested 
against  it,  and  was  told  by  the  Council  that  the 
agents  of  New  England  were  not  plenipotentiaries 
from  a  sovereign  State,  but  subjects  who  must  sub- 
mit to  the  King's  pleasure.  Nevertheless,  Mather, 
Phipps,  and  the  other  representatives  of  Massachu- 
setts in  England,  sent  over  their  objections  to  the 
King  himself,  but  could  obtain  nothing  more  than 
the  addition  of  a  few  articles  of  a  nature  to  please 
the  popular  party  in  the  colonies.  The  agents  were  ux 
considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  they  should  accept 
the  proposed  charter,  or  stand  a  trial  at  law  for 
reversing  the  legal  judgment  by  which  the  former 
had  been  annulled.  The  new  patent  was  in  some 
respects  less  favourable  than  the  old,  in  some  re- 
spects more  so;  and  it  seemed  a  moot  point  on 
which  side  the  balance  of  advantages  lay.  At 
length,  however,  it  was  determined  to  receive  what 
was  offered,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  The  better- 
instructed  politicians  wisely  reflected  that  the 
chai-ter  of  1629,  even  if  it  could  be  regained,  was  a 
very  uiLsatisfactory  instrument  when  strictly  con- 
strued ;  that  it  made  no  provision  for  a  House  of 
Deputies ;  that  it  conferred  no  power  to  impose 
taxes  on  the  inhabitants  who  were  not  freemen  ; 
that  it  did  not  include  the  provinces  of  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire ;  and  that  tlie  liberties  which 
Massachusetts  enjoyed  had  been  acquired  rather  in 
defiance  of  the  original  patent  than  by  means  of  it. 
If,  then,  that  patent  should  be  restored,  and  the 
colonial  Government  should  exercise  the  sanae 
powers  as  before,  the  plantation  might  be  subjected 
to  pains  and  penalties  against  which  there  would  be 
no   sufficient   defence.     These  were  the  main  con- 


siderations which  led  to  the  acceptance  of  tlig 
charter  of  William  and  Mary. 

Instead  of  a  mere  trading  corporation,  as  in  the 
earlier  patent,  the  later  document  (which  is  dated 
Westminster,  October  7th,  1691)  erected  the  colony 
into  a  province,  and  conferred  on  the  General  Court 
as  much  power  within  its  jurisdiction  as  the  Paiiia- 
ment  of  England  possessed  in  the  parent  countiy. 
All  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  Englishmen  were 
granted  to  the  colonists,  and  they  could  be  touched 
by  no  law  or  tax  but  of  their  own  making.  The 
freedom  of  their  religious  worship  was  for  ever 
secured,  and  the  titles  to  theii*  lands,  the  disputing 
of  which  had  been  so  great  a  grievance  under  the 
rule  of  Andros,  were  permanently  confirmed.  The 
Governor,  though  appointed  by  the  Crown,  could 
not  make  a  Counsellor,  a  Judge,  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  nor  even  a  Sheriff,  without  the  consent  of 
the  local  authorities.  In  all  important  respects,  the 
government  of  the  settlement  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  people ;  and  no  power  was  wanting 
either  to  the  creation  or  the  upholding  of  a  state 
of  freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  almost  com- 
plete independence  of  earlier  years  was  prevented 
by  special  provisions.  The  nomination  and  powers  of 
the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary,  and 
Officers  of  the  Admiralty,  were  wholly  reserved 
to  the  Crown.  The  Militia  was  placed  tinder  the 
command  of  the  Governor,  who  had  the  ordering  of 
all  military  affairs.  All  Judges  and  Justices,  whether 
of  a  supeiior  or  inferior  order,  as  well  as  the 
Sheriffs,  were  to  be  nominated  and  appointed  by 
the  representative  of  the  sovereign,  though  only 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council  of 
Assistants,  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  General 
Court.  To  the  Governor  was  granted  a  veto  on  all 
laws,  elections,  and  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  Council;  and  even  after  the  laws  had  been 
appi'oved  by  the  Governor,  it  was  necessary  that 
fchey  should  be  transmitted  to  London  for  ratifica- 
tion by  the  King,  who  might  disallow  them  at  any 
time  within  the  space  of  three  years. 

There  were  here,  undoubtedly,  some  rather  con- 
siderable limitations  of  the  popular  power,  but 
none  such  as  seriously  endangered  the  self-govern- 
ment of  the  plantation.  The  machinery  for 
retaining  a  distinct  connection  between  the  colony 
and  the  mother  country  was  similar  to  that  which 
exists  at  the  present  day  in  Canada,  Australia,  and 
other  British  possessions,  and  which  has  been  found 
consistent  with  a  political  condition  of  perfect 
freedom  and  prosperity.  The  appointment  of 
superior  officers,  and  the  command  of  the  forces, 
could  not  result  in  the  creation  of  a  despotism 
as  long  as  the  people  themselves  were  virtuous  and 
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resolute.  The  Governor's  veto  might  at  times  be 
vexatious,  but  could  hardly  prove  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  any  policy  on  which  the  colonists  had 
earnestly  set  their  hearts ;  nor  was  the  prei-ogative 
of  the  sovereign  likely  to  be  exercised  except  in 
extreme  cases,  where  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
might  seem  to  be  imperilled.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  extension  of  the  King's  veto 
over  so  long  a  period  as  three  years  was  a  real 
grievance  and  practical  hardship.  That  there  was 
the  possibility  of  an  unwise  and  unjustifiable  use  of 
these  powers  will  of  course  be  conceded.  But  colonies 
cannot  reasonably  expect  the  absolute  independence 
which  belongs  to  sovereign  States;  and  the  dis- 
advantages of  partial  subjection  are  counterbalanced 
by  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  association  with 
Imperial  rule.  The  petty  tyrannies  of  Massachusetts, 
in  the  days  of  her  unchecked  power,  were  the.faults 
of  a  petty  provincialism,  which  had  been  so  long 
cut  off  from  the  great  world  of  varying  interests 
and  diverse  views  as  to  be  incapable  of  sympathy 
with  the  largest  interests  of  a  commonwealth.  The 
elder  Winthrop,  Endicott,  Leverett,  and  the  other 
early  Governoi^s,  were  far  from  being  unjust  men 
in  desire  or  intention.  They  were  certainly  not 
self-seekers.  In  many  respects  they  were  liberal 
and  statesmanlike.  But  they  needed  the  check  of 
a  higher  and  broader  organisation ;  and  it  was  be- 
cause they  had  no  such  check  that  they  committed 
acts  which  entailed  a  cei'tain,  if  tardy,  retribution, 
and  placed  them  at  the  mercy  of  men  like  the 
second  Charles  and  James.  William  III. — a  man 
of  honour,  of  probity,  of  political  wisdom,  and  of  a 
solid  and  sedate  liberalism — avoided  the  errors 
of  the  two  last  monarchs;  yet  he  felt  compelled 
in  some  degree  to  adopt  their  colonial  policy.  He 
had  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  great  English 
Empire  which  had  been  committed  to  his  charge, 
and  to  consider,  not  the  pi'edominance  of  a  particular 
party  in  one  section  of  that  Empire,  but  the  interests 
of  the  whole.  That  the  charter  of  1691  gave  sub- 
stantial guarantees  for  the  well-being  of  Massa- 
chusetts, is  proved  by  the  course  of  affairs  in  that 
colony  for  some  generations.  A  document  which 
had  Somers  for  its  chief  author  was  not  likely  to 
do  less. 

The  province  created  by  this  patent  included 
Massachusetts  proper,  New  Plymouth,  Maine, 
Acadie  or  Nova  Scotia  (which  had  not  then  again 
passed  under  French  rule),  and  all  the  territories 
lying  between  Nova  Scotia  and  Maine.  The  whole 
was  to  go  under  the  general  designation  of  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England. 
By  this  arrangement.  New  Hampshire  was  separated 
from  Massachusetts  .■  but  the  division  did  not  last 


long.  The  Governor,  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  the  Secretary,  were  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
eight-and-twenty  Assistants  or  Counsellors,  nomi- 
nated in  the  fii-st  instance  by  the  King,  but  after- 
wards to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  General  Court, 
consisting  of  the  Assistants  themselves  and  the 
Deputies.  The  Deputies  were  to  be  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  members  to  each  town  or  place,  with 
liberty  to  the  Court  to  revise  that, number  in  sub- 
sequent years,  as  it  might  be  found  necessary.  The 
qualification  for  voting  was  the  possession  of  a  free- 
hold estate  in  land,  within  the  province,  to  the 
value  of  forty  shillings  a  year,  or  of  some  other 
estate  to  the  value  of  £50  sterling.  The  suffrage, 
consequently,  was  not  universal;  the  old  English 
principle  of  basing  representation  on  property  was 
studiously  preserved.  The  members  so  elected  were, 
together  with  the  Governor  and  other  officials,  to 
take  the  oaths  which,  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  first 
year  of  the  existing  reign,  were  substituted  for  the 
Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy ;  and  the  oaths 
thus  substituted  might  be  administered  to  any  per- 
son within  the  colony.  To  the  Governor  was  given 
full  power  to  adjourn,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the 
General  Court,  and,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Council  of  Assistants,  to  appoint  Judges 
and  other  officers  of  justice.  Liberty  of  conscience 
in  the  worship  of  God  was  allowed  to  all  Christians, 
excepting  Papists.  The  General  Court  was 
invested  with  authority  to  erect  and  constitute 
Judicatories,  Courts  of  Record,  and  other  Courts, 
to  be  held  in  the  King's  name,  for  the  trial  of 
Climes  and  offences,  and  the  hearing  of  civil  causes ; 
but  the  claim  of  the  earlier  colonists  to  act  in  such 
matters  without  any  appeal  to  England  was  not 
recognised.  ''Whereas,"  said  the  new  charter, 
"  we  judge  it  necessaiy  that  all  our  subjects  should 
have  liberty  to  appeal  to  us,  our  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, in  cases  that  may  deserve  the  same,"  it  was 
ordained  that,  in  case  either  party  should  not  rest 
satisfied  with  the  judgment  or  sentence  of  any  of 
the  provincial  Judicatories  or  Courts,  in  any  per- 
sonal action  wherein  the  matter  in  difference  ex- 
ceeded the  value  of  £300  sterling,  such  person 
might  appeal  to  the  King  in  Privy  Council,  which 
might  be  either  the  Provincial  Council  or  the  Coun- 
cil in  England.  The  laws  which  the  General  Court 
was  to  have  power  to  enact  were  to  be  such  as 
should  not  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England. 
The  said  Court  was  to  have  fnll  power  to  nommate 
annually  all  civil  officers  within  the  province  ex- 
cepting such  as  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Kmg 
or  his  representatives  ;  to  levy  all  necessary  taxes; 
and  so  to  dispose  all  matters  and  things  as  to  insure 
the  religious,  peaceable,  and  civil  government  of  the 
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colony,  that  thus  the  good  life  and  orderly  conver- 
sation of  the  people  might  win  the  Indians  to  the 
profession  and  practice  of  the  Christian  faith, 
which,  it  was  observed,  was  avowedly  the  principal 
design  of  the  plantation  when  it  was  first  set  on 
foot.  "With  respect  to  military  service,  it  was 
expressly  provided  that  the  Governor  should  have 
no  power  to  transport  any  of  the  people  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  province  without  their  own  consent, 
nor  to  exercise  martial  law  on  them  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Council  of  Assistants. 
The  power  of  Admii-alty  Courts  was  reserved  to  the 
sovereign ;  but  nothing  in  the  charter  was  to  be 
taken  as  barring  or  hindering  any  of  the  King's 
subjects  in  the  trade  of  fishing  on  the  coasts  of 
New  England,  or  in  the  salt-water  rivers.  Lastly, 
for  the  better  providing  and  furnishing  of  masts  to 
the  Royal  Navy,  the  charter  reserved  to  the  Crown 
all  large-sized  trees  growing  on  any  tract  of  land 
not  previously  granted  to  any  private  person. 

Conscious,  perhaps,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
liberality  of  many  of  its  provisions,  there  were 
some  things  in  this  patent  which  would  hurt  the 
self-love  of  the  New  Englanders,  the  King  con- 
ferred on  the  Massachusetts  agents  the  favour  of 
appointing  their  first  Governor.  Their  choice  fell 
on  Sir  William  Phipps,  and  the  hero  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  Spanish  wi*eck  kissed  hands  on  his  eleva- 
tion to  this  new  dignity.  He  was  not  the  most 
fortunate  selection,  for,  though  an  honest  man,  he 
had  rather  the  qualities  of  a  sea-captain  than  a 
statesman.  Rough  in  his  manners,  fanatical  in  his 
religious  views,  uninstructed  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment, and  identified  with  a  disastrous  failure,  he 
was  hardly  the  person  to  give  dignity  to  the  post 
he  was  called  on  to  fill.  Yet,  on  landing  at  Boston 
in  May,  1692,  he  was  received  with  acclamations 
by  the  majority  of  the  people.  His  first  act  was  to 
call  a  General  Assembly  of  the  province,  which  he 
opened  with  a  speech  urging  the  deputies  to  pre- 
pare a  body  of  good  laws  with  all  despatch,  and 
promising  that  whatever  Bills  they  might  ofier  to 
him,  consistent  with  the  honour  and  interest  of  the 
Ci-own,  he  would  readily  pass.  "Whenever,"  he  said, 
"  you  have  settled  such  a  body  of  good  laws  that  no 
person  coming  after  me  may  make  you  uneasy,  I 
shall  desire  not  to  continue  one  day  longer  in  the 
Government."  It  was  not  merely  law-making,  how- 
ever, that  the  new  Governor  had  to  consider.  The 
country  was  still  devastated  by  the  Indians  of  the 
north-east,  and  it  was  necessary  to  take  measures 
for  the  better  protection  of  the  outlying  settlements. 
The  savages  of  Maine  and  the  neighbouring  terri- 
tories knew  Phipps  well.  They  had  fished  and 
hunted  with  him  in  his  youth ;  they  did  not  forget 
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that  he  was  a  native  of  that  part  of  America,  and 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  their  haunts ;  and 
they  saw  in  his  appointment  a  sign  that  the  war 
would  be  can-ied  on  with  greater  vigour. 

Phipps  was  always  better  inclined  to  eng9,ge  in 
daring  enterprises  than  to  sit  quietly  at  home.  At 
the  head  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  he  marched 
to  Pemaquid,  and  gave  orders  for  the  building  of  a 
strong  fort.  It  was  finished  in  a  few  months,  and 
had  twenty-eight  poi't-holes,  with  fourteen  guns  in 
position,  and  a  gai'rison  of  sixty  men.  Being 
sitviated  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  it 
produced  a  considerable  efiect  in  overaweing  the 
savages ;  but  the  cost  of  erecting  this  stronghold 
was  so  great  that  the  people  murmured  at  the  ad- 
dition to  their  taxes,  and  Phipps  speedily  lost  the 
popvilarity  with  which  he  started.  Another  fort 
was  built  at  Saco  in  1693,  and  the  Abenakis, 
being  defeated  in  several  scattered  actions,  and 
hunted  from  place  to  place,  began  to  lose  heart. 
They  were  by  this  time  deserted  by  the  Fi-ench, 
who  had  more  important  work  to  do  in  other 
quarters;  and  they  feared  an  invasion  from  the 
Maquas,  a  powerful  tribe  to  the  west,  who  had 
learned  the  use  of  fire-arms  earlier  than  their 
neighbours,  and,  by  one  of  the  usual  exaggera- 
tions of  fear,  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  having 
killed  more  than  two  millions  of  natives  inhabiting 
the  country  on  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi.  Tlie 
rebels  were  therefore  disposed  to  peace,  and  the 
English  were  equally  well-inclined  to  an  un^ler- 
standing.  A  French  friar  who  was  with  the 
Indians  at  the  time  did  his  utmost  to  dissuade 
them  from  coming  to  an  agi-eement ;  but  negotia- 
tions were  opened  at  Fort  Pemaquid,  and  in  August, 
1693,  peace  was  concluded  on  favourable  terms. 
By  the  articles,  the  Indians  confessed  that  they 
had  been  led  astray  by  the  French,  submitted 
themselves  to  the  government  of  England,  promised 
to  oppose  the  Canadian  tribes,  and  renounced 
their-  claim  to  lands  already  occupied  by  the  Eng- 
lish. It  was  further  agreed  that  all  trade  and 
commerce  which  might  subsequently  arise  between 
the  Indians  and  the  English  should  be  under  settled 
rules  of  management,  and  that,  in  case  of  any  con- 
troversy arising,  or  any  real  or  supposed  wrong, 
proper  application  should  be  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  remedy  in  a  court  of  justice.  For  the  due 
execution  of  these  terms,  hostages  were  delivered  to 
Sir  William  Phipps.  All  looked  well  for  the  time ; 
but  the  prospects  of  a  permanent  peace  were  illu- 
sory. ,  .  n 

The  condition  of  the  newly-created  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  was  at  this  period  deplorable. 
Trade  had  gi-eatly  diminished ;  taxation  had  equally 
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increased;  apprehension  and  discord  spread  through- 
out the  colony;  and  Sir  William  Phipps,  less  from 
faults  of  his  own  than  from  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation  generally,  soon  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  failure.  Cotton  Mather  had  fi'om  the  first 
desired  to  see  some  post  of  importance  conferred 
on  William  Stoughton,  who  had  acted  as  Deputy- 
President  under  Dudley,  and  who  had  made  himself 
so  unpopiilar  that,  in  the  election  of  judges  shortly 
afterwards,  he  was  passed  over  without  a  vote. 
Why  Cotton  Mather,  who  belonged  to  the  opposite 
party,  should  have  been  so  solicitous  for  his  advance- 
ment, does  not  appear;  but  he  urged  his  father, 
Increase  Mather,  while  the  matter  was  yet  pending, 
to  do  something  for  Stoughton,  who  shortly  after- 
wards received  the  appointment  of  Deputy-Governor. 
Of  the  twenty-eight  Assistants  nominated  by  the 
King,  the  elder  Mather  wrote  that  every  one  was 
a  friend  to  the  interests  of  the  chui-ches.  The 
younger  Mather  cried  exultingly  that  the  time  for 
favour  had  come ;  that,  instead  of  his  being  made 
a  sacrifice  to  Avicked  rulers,  he  was  in  a  position 
of  command,  as  several  of  his  relatives,  and  many 
brethren  of  his  own  church,  were  in  the  Council, 
while  the  Governor  of  the  province  was  a  member 
of  his  flock,  and  one  of  his  dearest  friends.  Yet 
the  new  Government  was  scai-cely  more  popular 
than  that  of  Andros.  It  was  wanting  in  marked 
ability;  it  had  to  encounter  difficulties  of  no 
ordinary  kind;  and  its  failures  made  it  disliked 
by  those  who  could  probably  have  done  no  better. 

In  his  dealings  with  the  Indians,  Sir  William 
Phipps  is  certainly  deserving  of  praise.  He  threw 
a  new  vigour  into  the  war  with  the  Abenakis, 
and,  having  extorted  a  peace,  exerted  liimself 
to  remove  any  grievances  oi  which  they  may  have 
had  just  cause  to  complain,  and  to  wean  tliem  from 
their  attachment  to  the  French.  Early  in  1694, 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  hard  winter,  he  journeyed 
into  the  north-eastern  districts,  and,  having  sent 
for  several  of  the  principal  sachems,  gave  them 
presents,  and  treated  them  with  great  respect. 
Proposals  were  made'for  opening  a  lucrative  trade, 
and  Phipps  ofiered  to  leave  behind  hira  an  Indiim 
preacher,  who  would  give  instruction  in  the 
Protestant  faith.  The  Abenakis  were  glad  of  the 
trade,  but  cai'ed  not  for  the  missionaiy.  They  had 
been  converted  to  Koman  Catholicism  by  French 
priests,  who  had  assured  them  (so  at  least  they 
stated)  that  Christ  had  been  crucified  by  English- 
men. Phipps  was  not  successful  in  his  endeavours 
to  detach  the  Indians  from  then-  French  allies. 
They  were  afraid  of  offending  such  powerful 
neighboiu-s,  especially  as  the  English  were  not 
in  a  position  to  offer  them  armed  assistance.     The 


attempt,  therefore,  came  to  nothing;  but  it  was  well- 
meant,  and  *not  badly  conceived.  The  Governor, 
however,  could  ill  afford  another  failure.  His 
unpopularity  was  becoming  every  day  more  serious, 
and  at  length  his  enemies  drew  up  articles  of 
impeachment,  and  sent  them  over  to  the  King, 
with  a  request  for  his  displacement,  and  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  take  depositions 
against  him  for  maladministi-ation.  The  King, 
determining  to  hear  the  case  himself,  recalled  the 
Governor,  and  cited  his  accusers  to  appear  at 
Whitehall  in  prosecution  of  their  charges.  Phipps 
embarked  for  England  towards  the  end  of  November, 
1694,  carrying  with  him  an  address  from  the 
General  Assembly,  commending  his  faithful  services 
to  the  country,  and  begging  that  he  might  not 
be  displaced.  The  accusations  against  him  were  in 
fact  never  examined.  The  accusers  did  not  aj^pear 
in  support,  of  their  imputations,  and  it  is  probable 
that  Phii:»ps  would  have  been  restored  to  his  post 
had  not  death  terminated  his  career.  He  caiight  a 
malignant  fever,  and  expired  on  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1695,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Cotton  Mather's  friend,  Stoughton,  the  Deputy- 
Governor,  now  succeeded  to  the  chief  j)ost.  He 
found  the  colony  in  the  midst  of  a  renewed  Indian 
war  in  the  north-east.  The  French  had  again  ex- 
cited the  tribes  to  fury,  and  the  usual  atrocities  of 
savage  Avarfare  were  committed  in  many  lonely 
settlements.  The  chiefs  of  the  Micmacs  presented 
to  Frontenac,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  a  gi'isly 
trophy  of  English  scalps,  taken  fi'om  the  heads  of 
those  who  had  been  killed  on  the  Piscataqua. 
French  priests  encouraged  these  liorroi's  by  exliorta- 
tion  and  by  praise.  Charlevoix,  the  Jesuit  historian 
of  his  countrymen's  colonising  efforts  in  North 
America,  eulogises  the  valoroiis  feats  of  the  Abena- 
kis, who  burnt  towns  and  villages,  murdered  men, 
led  women  into  captivity,  and  behaved  with  un- 
checked barbarity  to  inoffensive  children.  No 
great  successes  Avere  obtained  in  the  open  field,  but 
the  country  was  kept  in  a  state  of  alarm  for  years, 
and  the  Englisli  power  was  compromised  by  its 
manifest  inability  to  prevent  such  disastere.  The 
worst  tiling  that  happened  was  the  surrender  of 
Pemaquid  fort  in  1696.  The  French  had  taken  an 
English  man-of-war,  with  which  they  appeared 
before  the  fort,  and  landed  a  body  of  soldiers,  Avho 
were  soon  joined  by  a  party  of  Indians.  This 
struck  so  much  terror  into  the  commander  that  he 
surrendered  his  stronghold  without  firing  a  gun. 
The  French  then  demolished  the  Avorks,  and  retired. 
Chub,  tlie  commander,  was  temporarily  arrested  for 
dereliction  of  duty,  and,  being  ultimately  deprived 
of  his  commission,  was  sent  home  to  his  house  at 
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Andover,  whei'e,  a  year  or  two  later,  he  was  killed, 
together  with  his  wife  and  some  others,  by  a  party 
of  Indians. 

Misfortunes  continued  to  thicken  on  the  English, 
and  ill-success  attended  all  their  measures.  To 
wards  the  close  of  1696,  the  Indians  were  so 
inspirited  by  their  good  fortune  that  they  threatened 
to  rain  the  whole  country  in  the  following  siimmer. 
A  bad  harvest,  resulting  in  a  scarcity  of  bread 
which  amounted  almost  to  a  famine,  added  to  the 
other  calamities  of  the  time ;  and  political  discon- 
tent took  the  most  dangerous  of  all  foi'ms — that  of 
the  clamoroiis  demand  for  food.  The  savages  re- 
mained quiet  during  the  winter,  but  with  the  spring 
of  1697  were  again  in  arms,  pouring  down  on 
small  settlements  with  the  terrific  war-whoop,  and 
murdering  indiscriminately  all  whom  they  did  not 
capture.  At  Haverhill  a  tragical  incident  occurred. 
Hannah  Dunstan,  a  married  woman,  was  lying  in 
bed  with  an  infant  not  more  than  a  week  old,  when 
the  Indians  burst  upon  the  town.  No  man  was  in 
the  dwelling  at  the  time ;  only  Hannah  Dunstan, 
tlie  nurse,  and  eight  young  children.  The  husband 
was  at  work  in  the  fields,  but,  seeing  the  enemy 
approaching,  he  rode  home  in  the  hope  of  repelling 
the  attack.  The  children  were  bidden  at  once  to 
fly  to  the  nearest  garrison,  and  Dunstan  then 
warned  his  wife  of  her  danger  ;  but  before  she  could 
rise  the  savages  were  so  near  that,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  carry  her  off,  he  rode  after  the  little  ones, 
who  had  crept  into  the  surrounding  forest.  Some- 
times facing  back  on  the  pursuing  Indians,  and 
pointing  his  gun  at  them,  sometimes  cheering  the 
frightened  children  as  they  fled  through  the  tangled 
wood-paths,  Dunstan  hurried  on,  and  gained  a  place 
of  safety.  The  savages  wreaked  their  vengeance 
where  they  could  be  less  opposed.  The  house  was 
rifled  and  burnt ;  the  new-born  infant  was  dashed 
against  a  tree,  and  killed ;  and  Mrs.  Dunstan, 
the  nurse,  and  several  of  the  neighbours,  were 
carried  off  by  the  attacking  party.  They  were 
forced  to  march  at  so  great  a  pace  that  in  a  few 
days  they  had  travelled  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ; 
and  any  one  who  lagged  behind  was  immediately 
slain.  Mrs.  Dunstan  and  the  nurse  were  to  serve 
an  Indian  family  consisting  of  two  men,  three 
women,  and  seven  children,  all  of  them  Roman 
Catholic  converts,  very  particular  in  their  religious 
observances.  Their  master  resolved  to  carry  them 
to  an  Indian  rendezvous  beyond  Penacook,  about 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  place  where  he  lived, 
in  order  that,  in  accordance  "with  a  native  custom, 
they  might  run  the  gauntlet  through  the  whole 
army.  Ultimately,  Mrs.  Dunstan,  her  nurse,  and 
a  boy  from  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  found  them- 


selves on  an  island  in  the  Merrimac,  above  Concord. 
A  little  before  daybreak,  one  spring  morning,  Mi*s. 
Dunstan,  observing  the  family  asleep,  proposed 
to  the  nurse  and  the  boy  to  put  them  all  to 
death.  The  plan  had  been  discussed  for  some 
days,  and  the  boy,  Samiiel  Leonardson,  had  asked 
his  master  where  he  would  strike  to  kill  instantly. 
The  Indian  told  him  whei-e,  and  also  how  to  scalp. 
When  the  right  moment  arrived,  the  two  women 
and  the  boy  took  each  a  tomahawk,  and  smote 
with  stem  resolve  at  the  sleeping  barbarians.  Ten 
speedily  lay  dead ;  one  of  the  squaws  was  wounded, 
but  not  mortally ;  a  child  was  spared  because  of 
its  infancy.  Then  the  three  English  people  escaped 
in  a  bark  canoe,  floated  down  the  Merrimac  to  the 
settlements  of  their  coimtry  people,  and  exhibited, 
in  a  grim  spirit  of  rivalry  to  the  savages  themselves, 
the  scalps  of  the  enemies  they  had  slain.  A  reward 
of  £50  was  voted  for  them  by  the  General  Assembly, 
and  presents  from  private  hands  gave  expression  to 
the  popular  satisfaction. 

Aided   by   the   French,   the   Indians   continued 
throughout    1697   to  give  trouble  to  the   English 
colonists ;  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining 
complete    comm-and     of    Maine.       An    alarming 
rumour,   however,  led  to  serious   preparations  for 
resistance.     It   was   said   that    the   French   King 
intended  to  send  a  fleet  to  ravage  the  coast  of  New 
England,   and   to   conquer   New   York.     But   the 
design,  if  ever  entertained,  was  not  carried  out;  and 
at  the  close  of  1697  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  put  an  end 
to  the  war.     By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  France 
was  allowed  to  retain  Hudson's  Bay,  a  moiety  of 
Newfoundland,  the  whole  of  Canada,  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  entire  eastern  coast,  with 
its  adjacent  islands,  from  Maine  to  beyond  Labrador. 
Such  was  to  be  the  French  territory  in  America, 
stated  in  general  terms ;    but  the  precise  lines  of 
demarcation    were    left    to    be    settled    by    com- 
missioners.    It  was  ultimately  proposed  that  the 
boundary   to   the    east    should    be    the   river   St. 
George,  as  a  compromise  between  the  French  claim 
to  the  Kennebec  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  English 
claim  to  the  St.  Croix  on  the  other;  but  peace  did 
not  last  long,  and  the  question  remained  unsettled. 
The  boundary  between  New  France  and  New  York 
led  to  a  long   and    excited    discussion,  which  did 
not  terminate  in  favour  of  the  English.     Both  the 
English  and  French  laid  claim  to  the  domains  of  the 
Five  Nations.    During  the  last  few  years  of  the  war, 
Frontenac  had  conducted  several  operations  agamst 
those  tribes ;  had  burnt  many  villages,  slam  many 
wannors,  and   left   the   remainder   to   suffer   from 
a  famine,  brought  about  by  the  destruction  of  their 
crops.    Notwithstanding  this  treatment,  the  Iroquois 
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now  inclined  rather  to  the  French  than  to  the 
English  alliance,  because  the  religious  converts 
among  them  were  Roman  Catholics  rather  than 
Protestants.  On  commercial  gi-ounds,  the  interests 
of  these  savages  were  on  the  side  of  England ;  but 
religious  conviction  is  one  of  the  strongest  motives 
that  influence  mankind.  The  moral  power  of  the 
Jesuits  over  the  Five  Nations  was  so  great  that  in 
1700  the  Legislature  of  New  York  made  it  death 
to  any  Popish  priest  who  should  enter  the  province. 
Nevertheless,  the  French  were  able,  in  that  very- 
year,  to  effect  a  j^eace  between  the  tribes  of  the 
Iroquois  on  the  one  side,  and  themselves  with  their 
native  allies  on  the  other.  It  was  declared  at  the 
same  time  that  hostilities  should  cease  between 
the  Sioux  and  the  Indian  tribes  in  amity  with  the 
French,  and  that  this  peace  should  reach  beyond  the 
Mississij^jDi.  The  English  still  continued  to  ti-ade 
with  the  Five  Nations;  but  France  was  supreme 
on  the  great  lakes,  and  in  June,  1701,  a  Fi'ench 
Jesuit,  accompanied  by  a  hundred  of  his  country- 
men, formed  a  settlement  at  Detroit,  in  the  present 
State  of  Michigan. 

The  Earl  of  Bellamont  was  now  Governor  of  New 
England  and  New  York.  He  arrived  in  America 
in  1698,  and  in  the  following  year  recommended 
to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  the  repair 
of  their  fortifications,  the  accumulation  in  them  of 
warlike  stores,  the  settling  of  a  free  trade  with  the 
Indians,  and  the  passing  of  laws  agreeable  to  those 
of  England.  Quitting  Boston  for  New  York  in 
the  summer  of  1699,  he  made  the  latter  city  the 
place  of  his  official  residence  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
leaving  Lieutenant-Governor  Stoughton  to  repre- 
sent him  in  the  capital  of  Massachusetts.  New 
England  and  New  York  were  thus  once  more 
united,  but  only  so  far  as  the  personal  rule  of  the 
Governor  was  concerned.  To  Lord  Bellamont  was 
also  assigned  the  direction  of  affairs  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  condition  of  that  i)rovince  long  con- 
tinued very  unsettled.  In  1690,  the  colonists  had, 
by  the  solemn  vote  of  a  popular  convention,  iinited 
themselves  with  Massachusetts ;  but,  by  the  charter 
granted  to  the  latter  colony  in  1691,  the  right  to 
the  soil  claimed  by  Samuel  Allen,  of  London,  who 
had  purchased  it  of  Mason,  was  fidly  recognised. 
Allen  himself  received  a  Royal  commission  to 
govern  the  people,  and  his  son-in-law,  John  Usher, 
of  Boston,  Colonial  Treasurer  of  Massachusetts 
under  Dudley,  and  aftenvards  one  of  the  adherents 
of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  acted  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  Usher  organised  a  government ;  but  it 
gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  people,  and  the  legal 
position  of  the  colonists  was  for  years  made  the 
subject  of   lawsuits  wliich  wasted    large    sums    of       *  Essay  for  the  Recording  of  Illustrious  Providences,  chap.  12. 


money  without  settling  anything.  The  conduct  of 
Usher  was  resented  by  the  people  as  tyrannical ; 
that  of  the  people  was  denounced  by  Usher  as  tur- 
bulent;  and  in  1699  the  home  Government  placed 
the  colony  under  the  rule  of  Lord  Bellamont,  assisted 
by  a  judiciary  composed  of  men  who  had  the  confi- 
dence of  the  popular  party.  Although  this  put  an 
end  to  political  disqviietude,  it  did  nothing  towards 
solving  the  question  of  proprietary  rights.  Those 
rights  were  frequently  urged  in  the  colonial  courts, 
where  the  verdict  was  always  given  against  the 
proprietor.  Appeals  were  made  to  the  English 
sovereign  in  council,  but  without  any  conclusive 
result.  Records  of  the  court  under  Cranfield,  the 
Governor  of  the  province  in  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
were  destroyed,  and  other  documents  withheld. 
Orders  from  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
for  Trade  and  Plantations  were  disregarded,  and 
every  device  that  quick  and  not  very  scrupulous 
wits  could  imagine  was  resorted  to  for  defeating 
the  rights  of  Allen  and  his  heii'S.  At  length,  in 
1715,  the  claim  was  abandoned  in  despair  of 
enforcing  it.  The  people  of  New  Hampshii-o 
thenceforth  enjoyed  quiet  possession  of  the  soil, 
and  the  waste  domains  reverted  to  the  Crown.  A 
descendant  of  Mason  subsequently  renewed  the 
original  claim,  on  the  ground  of  a  defect  in  the  con- 
veyance to  Allen ;  but  the  litigations  were  finally 
closed  by  a  relinquishment,  on  the  part  of  the 
claimants,  of  all  but  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the 
territory.  In  1741,  New  Hampshire  was  finally 
disjoined  from  Massachusetts;  but  even  previous 
to  the  separation  the  former  province  had  had  a 
distinct  legislative  Assembly,  and  was  the  author  of 
its  own  laws. 

The  death  of  Simon  Bradstreet,  in  the  spring  of 
1698,  removed  the  last  of  the  original  colonists  of 
Massachusetts.  Dying  in  the  ninety-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  he  connected  the  widely-sejiarated  epochs 
of  Charles  I.  and  William  III.  Born  in  the 
year  that  Qvieen  Elizabeth  expired,  he  missed  by 
only  four  years  seeing  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Anne.  It  is  said  that  at  ninety  his  intel- 
lectual force  was  hardly  abated ;  but  in  his  failing 
days  he  earnestly  desired  to  be  at  rest.  Cotton 
Mather  tenderly  and  beautifully  observes  that  it 
seemed  as  if  death  were  confen-ed  on  him,  rather 
than  life  taken  away.  The  great  age  to  which 
several  of  the  eaiiy  colonists  and  their  children 
attained  is  worthy  of  note ;  yet  we  find  Increase 
Mather  remarking  in  1684  on  the  frequency  of 
sudden  deaths  in  New  England.* 

The  state  of  New  England  at  the  close  of  the 
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seventeenth  century  was  of  a  nature  to  excite 
mingled  feelings  of  appi'eliension  and  hope.  The 
colony  had  for  several  years  been  desolated  in  its 
more  remote  parts  by  a  savage  war,  stimulated  and 
aided  by  a  civilised  but  hostile  neighbour.  It  was 
burdened  by  a  debt  which  for  a  country  not  rich 
was  heavy.  Its  trade,  which  forty  years  before 
had  been  considerable,  was  now  greatly  reduced. 
A  succession  of  misfortunes  had  diminished  the 
wealth  of  its  merchants,  and  broken  the  spirits  of 
its  commonalty.  The  indejoendence  of  a  previous 
generation  had  been  forced  to  give  way,  first  before 
the  legal  proceedings  of  Charles,  then  before  the 
tyranny  of  James,  and  lastly  before  the  new  charter 
of  William  and  Mary,  which,  while  it  respected 
the  rights  of  the  people,  was  not  forgetful  of  prero- 
gative. Internal  dissensions  wei'e  more  life  than 
in  the  primitive  time^;  a  class  of  poor  had  arisen 
to  trouble  the  repose  of  the  rich.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  plantations  were  firmly  established. 
There  was  no  longer  any  room  to  doubt  that  the 
great  experiment  of  another  England  beyond  the 
seas  was  destined  to  succeed.  Numerous  towns 
had  sprung  up  in  the  wilderness.  From  the  Penob- 
scot to  Long  Island  Sound,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Hudson,  the  territory  had  been  reclaimed  from 
the  forest  and  the  morass,  and  made  to  yield  crops, 
of  which  the  Indians  before  the  coming  of  the 
English  had  known  nothing.  Civilised  societies 
had  taken  the  place  of  barbarian  federations,  which 
had  wasted  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  by  the 
ignorance  and  anarchy  of  savage  life.     A  love  of 


reading  was  very  common  among  the  people,  and 
as  early  as  1686  a  large  number  of  Boston  book- 
sellers had  made  considerable  fortu.nes  by  their  trade. 
Lord  Bellamont,  a  few  years  later,  remarked  with 
agreeable  surprise  on  the  graceful  and  courteous 
demeanour  of  the  gentlemen  and  clergy  of  Connec- 
ticut. Yet,  although  these  artificial  charms  of  the 
old  society  lived  again  in  the  thinly-populated  town- 
ships of  America,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  new 
political  ideas  were  being  developed  under  the  new 
conditions  of  colonial  existence  ;  and,  despite  tempo- 
rary failures  and  local  drawbacks,  it  was  evident 
that  a  great  commonwealth,  of  English  origin,  was 
shaping  itself  in  the  western  world,  the  future  of 
which  was  already  beginning  to  trouble  jealous 
observers  in  the  old  domain.  It  was  anticipated  by 
several  that  the  colonists  would  in  time  throw  off 
their  allegiance  to  the  mother  country,  and  esta- 
blish a  republic.  They  had  come  very  near  doing 
so  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  on  the  face  of 
things  it  was  not  unlikely  that,  with  increasing 
numbers  and  greater  self-reliance,  they  would  again 
place  before  themselves  the  goal  of  independence  as 
the  promised  land  of  their  national  pilgiimage. 
There  were  those  in  England  who  had  the  blind- 
ness to  recommend  a  total  subjection  to  the  Crown 
as  the  only  way  of  checking  this  tendency.  They 
ought  rather  to  have  aimed  at  a  continiially  in- 
creasing development  of  the  principle  of  local  self- 
rule,  combined  with  the  personal  tie  of  a  Governor 
appointed  by  the  sovereign,  and  representing  the 
grandeur  and  stability  of  the  whole  Empire. 


CHAPTER  XLIY. 

Unsettled  State  of  South  Carolina  after  the  Revolution  of  1688-9— Extinction  of  the  Constitution  of  Shaftesbury  and  Locke — 
Joseph  Archdale,  the  Quaker — His  wise  Government  in  South  Carolina— lUiberality  of  the  Proprietors — Prosi^erity  of 
the  Planters — Condition  of  North  Carolina — Tyranny  and  Turbulence — Popular  Rising — Sir  Edmund  Andros  Governor 
of  Virginia — The  "William  and  Mary  College — Deficiency  of  Education  in  Virginia,  and  General  State  of  the  Country — 
Characteristics  of  the  Government  of  Andros — Position  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Virginia  and  Maryland — Establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Government  in  the  Territory  of  the  Baltimores— Unjust  Treatment  of  the  Roman  Catholics— Life  in 
Maryland— Effect  of  the  EngUsh  Revolution  of  1688  in  New  York— Insurrection  under  Jacob  Leisler,  and  Subsequent 
Course  of  Events — Disagreements  between  New  York  and  Connecticut. 


The  two  Carolinas  passed  through  a  period  of  con- 
siderable agitation  after  the  Revolution  of  1688-9. 
In  South  Carolina,  much  internal  disturbance  re- 
sulted from  the  bickerings  of  the  Church  of  England 
emigrants  with  those  who  professed  Presbyterian 
views.  The  first-named  formed  the  minority,  and 
were  for  the  most  part  free-livers,  and  men  opposed 
to  popular  power.     The  latter  were  persons  of  more 


liberal  ideas,  yet  inclined  to  suppoi-t  the  proprie- 
taries as  the  legal  holders  of  authority.  Persistent 
injustice,  however,  at  length  converted  the  Presby- 
terians into  opponents  of  the  existing  order ;  and 
when  Colleton  was  deposed,  Seth  Sothel,  though  one 
of  the  body  of  proprietors,  and  not  favourably  known 
by  his  previous  rule  in  North  Carolina,  was  in  1690 
chosen  by  the  people  to  succeed  him,     His  admims- 
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tration  was  at  first  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
expressed  will  of  the  commonalty,  meeting  in  a 
freely-elected  Assembly.  Measures  of  defence  were 
adopted ;  military  stores  were  acquired ;  a  revenue 
was  established ;  and  in  1691  the  Huguenot  refugees 
were  placed  on  the  footing  of  fi'eeboi'n  citizens. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  just  and  reasonable 
provisions,  the  colony  remained  in  a  very  unsettled 


"that,  as  the  people  had  declared  they  would  rather 
be  governed  by  the  powers  granted  by  the  charter, 
without  regard  to  the  fundamental  constitution " 
— that  of  Shaftesbury  and  Locke,  which  has 
already  been  described — "it  would  be  for  their 
quiet,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  well-disposed, 
to  grant  their  request."  Philosophical  constitutions, 
t'le  work  of  scholars  sitting  in  their  studies,  and 


A  VISTA   IN   SOUTH   CAROLINA. 


state.  The  people  were  split  into  factions,  and 
the  acts  of  the  Legislature  were  rejected  by  the 
proprietors.  After  a  time,  Sothel  became  as 
despotic  as  his  predecessors  ;  and  on  his  deposition 
by  the  people,  in  1692,  Philip  Ludwell,  formerly 
Collector  of  Customs  in  "Virginia,  and  more  recently 
Governor  of  North  Carolina,  was  sent  to  the 
southern  plantation  to  re-establish  the  supremacy 
of  the  proprietary  body.  But  he  was  quite  incap- 
able of  efiecting  such  a  result,  and,  withdrawing 
into  Virginia,  he  left  the  South  Carolinians  to  that 
condition  of  anarchy  which  now  seemed  chronic. 
The  proprietors  at  length  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
ueces^ty  of  caucesdon.     la  April,  1 693,  they  voted 


elaborating  details  out  of  certain  general  principles, 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  which,  under  particular 
conditions,  can  only  be  tested  by  experience,  seldom 
survive  the  rough  collision  of  ordinary  needs.  It 
was  so  with  this  ingenious  production  of  two  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  people  of  South  Carolina  wanted  a  plain, 
workable  government,  with  i-easonable  provision 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  interests ;  and  this 
was  not  furnished  them  by  Shaftesbury  and 
Locke. 

Thomas  Smith,  who  in  a  former  year  had  advised 
the  establishment  of  martial  law  as  a  means  of 
suppressing  the  populace,  Wii.s  appointed  Goveriiov 
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after  the  abrogation  of  tlie  constitution.     He  was 
of  course  the  nominee  of  the  proprietaiy,  and  as 
such  was  unable  to   agree  with  the  people,  who, 
having  set  on  foot  a  system  of  biennial  Assemblies, 
were  in  a  position  to  dispute  his  policy  with  great 
effect.      Smith  was  an  honest,  well-meaning,  and 
personally  blameless  man,  despite  his  leanings  to- 
wards martial  law  as  a  cure  for  disaffection  ;  and, 
finding   that   he   made    no    progress   towards    the 
!    pacification  of  the  country,  he  suggested,  in  1G94, 
that  one  of  the  proprietors  should  visit  the  settle- 
ment, with  powers  of  inquiry  and  redi-ess.     This 
resulted   in   the    selection   of    John    Ai'chdale,   a 
Quaker,   and  one  of  the    body  appealed  to,  as  a 
species  of  dictator  over  the  turbulent  and  uneasy 
colonists.     He  acted  Avith  exemplary  fairness  and 
liberality.     Being  himself  a  Dissenter,  he  did  not 
pass  over  Nonconformists  in  the  filling  of  offices ; 
but   High  Churchmen  also  were  employed.      He 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  men  should  always  find 
an  enlargement  of  their  native  rights  in  a  wilderness 
which  they  have  left  their  own  country  to  colonise. 
He  formed  his  Council  in  such  a  way  as  to  reflect 
the   predominant  feeling  of  the  settlement.       He 
remitted  quit-rents  for  a  term  of  years ;  he  regulated 
the  price  of  land  and  the  form  of  conveyances ;  and 
by  other  concessions  and  re-arrangements  he  soon 
established   a   state   of  comparative   concord.      A 
board  was  created  for  settling  disputes  between  the 
Indians  and  the  Europeans,  and  the  former  were 
treated  with  so  much  consideration  that,  with  the 
generosity  of  which  red  men  are  not  incai)able,  they 
always  behaved  with  exemplary  kindness  towards 
any  unfortunate  sailors  who  might  be  shipwrecked 
on  the  coasts.     Archdale  exhibited  those  political 
vii-tues  which  are  so  often  found  amongst  Quakers. 
A  House  of  Assembly  was  elected  by  the  people, 
who,  by  means  of  a  militia,  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  own  defence  in  their  own  hands.     Friendly 
relations  were  maintained  with  the  Spaniards  at 
St.  Augustine ;  and  Archdale,  as  a  proof  that  he 
had  none  but  kindly  feelings  towards  a  nation  at 
that  time  regarded  as  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Eng- 
land, and  with  whose  religious  opinions  he  could 
assxiredly  have  had  no  sympathy,   ransomed  four 
Indians,  converts  of  the  Spanish  pi-iests,  who  had 
been   taken   captive  by  a  hostile  tribe,  and   sent 
them  to  the  Governor  of  the  Spanish  settlement. 

On  leaving  South  Carolina  to  return  to  England, 
in  1696,  Ai'chdale  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  had  established  the  prosperity  of  the  ]:)lanta- 
tion  on  a  sure  foundation.  The  representatives  of 
the  people  gratefully  acknowledged  the  fact,  and 
New  England  men,  seeking  a  more  genial  climate, 
found  in  this  luxuriant  and  beautiful  lajid  a  place 


where  they  could  live  under  political  institutions 
not  inferior  to  their  own.  After  the  departure  of 
Aji'chdale,  and  probably  as  a  consequence  of  his  vda- 
dom,  the  Huguenots,  who  had  again  been  subjected 
to  disabilities,  were  once  more  enfranchised  by  the 
colonial  Legislature.  With  the  exception  of 
Papists,  liberty  of  conscience  was  granted  to  all 
Christians.  The  proprietary  body  in  England  wei'e 
not  inclined  to  endorse  in  all  respects  the  liberal 
ideas  of  Archdale.  They  passed  a  new  code,  in 
which  they  asserted  that  the  natural  foundation  of 
political  power  is  in  property.  The  expression  is 
a  strange  one ;  for  even  if  it  be  advisable,  on  gi'ounds 
of  expediency,  to  associate  the  suffrage  with  some 
form  of  property,  this  surely  cannot  be  called  a 
natural  foundation.  It  is  in  fact  an  ai'tificial  basis 
for  an  exclusive  superstructure ;  as  men  build  their 
houses  on  piles  where  the  soil  is  naturally  infirm. 
The  laws  which  the  English  proprietors  deduced 
from  their  very  questionable  maxim  were  rejected 
by  the  Provincial  Assembly  in  1702,  after  a  pro- 
longed debate.  But  the  colony  was  not  in  accord 
with  itself  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  the  dis- 
agreement led  to  Tinfoi'tunate  results.  Although 
the  Dissenters  were  in  a  considerable  majority 
among  the  people,  the  followers  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land contrived,  in  the  year  1704,  to  obtain  one  more 
representative  in  the  Assembly  than  their  opponents. 
They  used  the  power  thus  acquired  in  the  most 
tyrannical  manner.  Disfranchising  all  who  held 
Nonconformist  views,  and  creating  an  arbitrary 
Coui-t  of  High  Commission  for  the  trial  of  ecclesi- 
astical causes  and  the  preservation  of  I'eligious 
uniformity,  they  established  a  political  monoix)ly 
on  their  own  behalf.  This  revolution  was  eagerly 
approved  by  the  proprietors,  although  Archdale 
did  his  utmost  to  oppose  it.  Its  effect  was 
speedily  seen  in  the  legal  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  South  Carolina,  as  a  specially 
privileged  body  ;  but  a  number  of  lay  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  exercise  supre^ie  authority 
over  the  colonial  clergy.  Some  such  check  was 
necessary  to  restrain  a  spiritual  despotism  which 
othei-wise  would  have  been  perfectly  uncurbed ; 
but  at  best  it  could  only  confine  within  somewhat 
straiter  bounds  an  evil  which  was  perfectly 
gratuitous. 

Even  with  this  exti'aneous  check,  the  evil  became 
so  serious,  and  the  means  of  redress  in  the  colony 
itself  were  so  entirely  wanting,  that  the  South 
Carolinian  Dissenters  appealed  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1706,  and  obtained  the  powerful  advocacy 
of  Somers.  The  Peers  agreed  to  a  resolution 
condemning  the  attempt  to  establish  religious 
uniformity  in  South   Caroliiia  as  "an  encourac,d- 
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ment  to  Atheism  and  irreligion,  destructive  to 
trade,  and  tending  to  the  ruin  and  depopulation  of 
the  province."  The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Trade  and  Plantations  reported  that  the  proprietaries 
had  forfeited  their  charter,  and  the  acts  of  which 
complaint  had  been  made  were  declared  by  Queen 
Anne  to  be  null  and  void.  The  colonial  Assembly- 
had  no  choice  but  to  give  way,  and  the  Dissenters 
again  acquired  their  political  rights,  though  the 
Church  of  England  retained  its  position  as  the 
established  religion  of  the  colony.  It  had 
hitherto  done  very  little  towards  the  support  of 
religion  in  the  colony,  which  had  only  one 
edifice  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  at  the 
close  of  the  sevententh  century.  The  Dissenters 
wei-e  equally  ill-provided ;  and  outside  of  Charles- 
ton there  was  no  place  of  worship  whatever  in 
the  whole  of  South  Carolina.  The  colony,  however, 
enjoyed  a  period  of  comparative  repose,  and  its 
prosperity,  which  had  steadily  increased  even  during 
the  era  of  disi-uption,  advanced  with  still  more  rapid 
strides.  One  of  the  principal  productions  of  the 
country  was  rice,  which  had  been  introduced  from 
Madagascar.  It  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
best  rice  in  the  world;  but  the  fields  were  cul- 
tivated by  negro  slaves,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
planters  was  built  up  by  a  foi-m  of  labour  which 
was  destined  to  become  the  special  ciirse  of 
America.  Both  the  Carolinas  had  a  considerable 
trade  in  the  skins  of  wild  animals  and  in  timber. 
For  the  former,  adventurous  traders  penetrated 
into  the  interior  many  hundreds  of  miles,  and 
the  glades  of  distant  forests  were  thus  made  known 
for  future  colonisation. 

In  North  Carolina  very  few  slaves  were  to  be 
found,  and  the  white  people  enjoyed  a  state  of 
almost  boundless  liberty.  At  that  time,  the  more 
northern  of  the  two  Carolinas  was  described  as  a 
country  in  which  there  was  scarcely  any  govern- 
ment ;  where  laws  hardly  existed  ;  and  where  every 
one  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  without 
paying  tribute  either  to  God  or  Caesar.  The 
people  were  denqunced  by  royalist  writers  as 
an  evilly-disposed  crew  of  Quakers,  Deists,  and 
Atheists  :  they  were  in  truth  a  motley  gathering  of 
Nonconformists  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  the  wild 
freedom  of  whose  sylvan  liA^es  did  not  pennit  of 
much  formal  or  public  worship.  The  proprietors 
determined,  therefore,  to  set  up  the  Church  of 
England  among  them.  It  was  enacted  by  the  local 
Legislature  that  every  one  holding  a  place  of  trust 
must  take  an  oath  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of 
that  Church.  Places  of  worship  were  erected  at 
the  public  cost,  and  the  Dissenters  were  discouraged 
by  every  means  that  could  be  devised.      But  the 


established  form  of  religion  made  no  progress. 
The  opposition  to  its  ministrations  was  deep  and 
earnest,  and  the  Quakers  were  accvised  of  fomenting 
distractions  in  North  Carolina,  and  spreading  their 
anarchical  views  into  Virginia.  It  is  certain  that 
for  several  years  the  colony  was  torn  by  dissensions 
which  amounted  almost  to  a  civil  war.  The  pro- 
prietors appointed  a  Governor  whom  the  majority 
of  the  people  would  not  receive.  The  popular 
party  elected  their  own  Governor  and  their  own 
i-epresentative  Assembly;  so  that  two  authoritative 
bodies  were  imling  at  the  same  time.  Com- 
promise was  impossible,  and  the  Government  of  the 
proprietary,  wanting  the  support  of  all  but  a  few, 
was  scarcely  able  to  maintain  itself.  Violent  and 
revengeful  enactments  were  passed  by  what  must 
perhaps  be  called  the  legal  Legislature ;  but  the 
would-be  tjo-ants  had  no  power  to  enforce  their 
own  laws.  It  was  a  common  practice  of  the  North 
Carolinians  to  imprison  their  Governor  (who  was 
generally  a  deputy  of  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina)  whenever  he  was  displeasing  to  them ; 
and  this  they  seem  at  length  to  have  regarded  as 
one  of  those  customs  that  by  repetition  acquire  the 
force  of  law.  Doubtless  they  were  a  rough,  turbu- 
lent set  of  men  ;  but  they  were  treated  in  a  manner 
likely  to  exasperate  them  to  the  utmost. 

By  1711,  the  antagonism  of  the  two  parties  had 
reached    an    alarming    point.       The    malcontents, 
headed  by  Thomas  Cary,  who  in  1705  had  been 
deputed  to  the  Governorship  by  South  Carolina,  but 
who  was  afterwards  deposed  by  the  proprietors, 
took  up  arms,  and,  it  was  said  at  the  time,  were 
prepared   to    ally   themselves    with   the    Indians. 
Edward  Hyde,  the  ruler   appointed   in  England, 
called  to  his  aid  a  veteran  soldier  named  Spotswood, 
at  that  time  the  Governor  of  Virginia.       Sj)ots- 
wood  was  inclined   to   assist.       He    regarded   the 
rebels  as  incendiaries,    and  believed,  not  without 
reason,  that  their  success  might  endanger  the  whole 
of  the  Queen's  dominions  in  America.      But  his 
military  judgment  told  him  that  a  country  so  cut 
up  by  rivers  and  creeks,  so  burdened  with  forests, 
and  so  ill-provided  with  ordinary  modes  of  inter- 
communication, was  not  fitted  for  the  operation  of 
large  forces.     A  detachment  of  marines  from  the 
guard-ships  was  all  the  assistance  sent  by  Spots- 
wood,  and  nothing  Avas  effected,  or  ev^n  attempted. 
Cary  and  his  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  went  into 
Virginia,   and  were   despatched  by  Spotswood  to 
England  in  a  man-of-war,  that  they  might  lay  then- 
case  before  the  home  Government.      But  it  was 
long  ere  the  pacification  of  the  province  was  brought 
about.     The  popular  leaders  continued  to  resist  the 
nominees  of  the  proprietaiy ;  the  latter  continued 
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to  denounce  the  majority  as  criminals  for  whom  no 
treatment  could  be  too  severe.  Undeterred  by  these 
intestine  feuds,  emigrants  still  sought  the  fertile 
lands  of  North  Carolina  in  large  numbers.  Swiss 
established  themselves  at  New  Berne,  and  Germans 
from  the  Palatinate  added  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
population  of  the  land.  There  was  also  a  rather 
considerable  Scotch  immigration  into  several  of  the 
southern  colonies. 

All  this  while,  Virginia  pursued  its  course  of 
prosperity  without  any  material  check.  Beverley, 
a  Virginian  historian  who  wrote  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  says  there  was  such  an  entire 
absence  of  want  in  the  province  that,  when  five 
pounds  were  left  by  a  charitable  testator  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish  in  which  he  lived,  the  sum  lay 
nine  years  before  the  executors  could  find  any  one 
poor  enough  to  be  entitled  to  part  of  the  legacy, 
and  at  last  it  was  all  given  to  one  old  woman.* 
The  rich  were  so  hospitable  that  they  would  post 
their  sex'vants  on  the  main  roads  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  to  their  houses  any  travellers  who  might 
chance  to  pass  that  way — a  custom  arising  from 
the  want  of  society  in  a  country  where  there  were 
few  oppoii-unities  of  amusement,  and  which  lasted 
to  a  much  later  period  than  we  are  now  considering. 
One  of  the  earliest  Governors  of  the  Old  Dominion 
under  William  III.  was  Sii'  Edmund  Andros,  who 
airived  there  in  1692.  The  fortunes  of  that  much- 
reviled  gentleman  had  been  singularly  checkered 
during  the  previous  few  years.  After  his  seizure 
by  the  insurgents  of  Boston  in  April,  1689,  he  was 
kept  in  prison  until  February,  1690.  In  accordance 
with  an  order  from  England,  he  was  then  sent  home, 
together  with  his  foi-mer  colleagues,  for  trial.  To 
prosecute  the  charges  against  him,  Massachusetts 
commissioned  Elisha  Cooke  and  Thomas  Oakes  as 
assistants  to  their  i-epresentatives  in  England,  Sir 
Henry  Ashurst  and  Increase  Mather.  The  agents, 
however,  do  not  appear  to  have  even  alleged  any- 
thing against  Andros ;  at  any  rate,  they  proved 
nothing ;  and  the  accused  persons  were  at  once 
acquitted.  Hutchinson,  one  of  the  older  historians 
of  Massachusetts,  says  that  this  miscarriage  was 
owing  to  the  bad  management  of  Sir  John  Somers, 
the  counsel  employed  by  the  agents ;  but  the  pro- 
bability is  that  Andros  and  his  friends,  however 
objectionable  their  policy,  and  however  likely 
that  policy  to  provoke  a  revolution,  had  not 
exceeded  their  legal  power's.  It  certainly  speaks 
well  for  Andros  that  he  shoiild  so  soon  have 
received  from  the  Whig  monarch  a  new  colonial 
appointment   in   America.      A   college   had    been 
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established  at  Williamsburgh,  ia  Virginia,  during 
the  rule  of  the  last  Governor ;  and  for  this  institu- 
tion Andros  brought  over  a  charter.  The  college 
received  the  name  of  William  and  Mary,  and  the 
new  representative  of  royalty  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  building.  The  King  gave  endowments 
to  this  seminary,  and  its  funds  were  augmented  by 
a  tax  of  a  penny  a  pound  on  all  tobacco  exported 
to  other  plantations. 

The  William  and  Mary  College  was  due  to  the 
energy  of  the  Rev.  James  Blair,  a  Scotchman,  but 
a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  in  1685 
was  sent  out  to  Virginia  by  Archbishop  Sancroft. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Patrick  Copland,  chaplain 
of  the  East  India  Company,  had  made  great  efforts 
for  the  advancement  of  education  in  Virginia ;  but 
his  project  of  a  college  for  that  plantation  had  not 
met  with  success.  It  was  revived  with  better 
results  by  Blair.  The  state  of  the  settlement  was 
such  as  to  render  some  special  provision  for  in- 
tellectual culture  highly  necessary.  Even  as  late 
as  the  beginning  of  last  century,  there  was  not 
one  bookseller's  shop  in  all  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  Carolina.  Sir  Josiah  Child,  writing  in 
1698,  observed  that  "Virginia  and  Barbadoes 
were  first  peopled  by  a  sort  of  loose,  vagrate 
people,  vicious,  and  destitute  of  means  at  home, 
being  either  unfit  for  labour,  or  such  as  could 
find  none  to  employ  themselves  about,  or  had 
so  misbehaved  themselves  by  thieving  and  debau- 
chery that  none  would  give  them  work  ;  which 
merchants  and  masters  of  ships,  by  theii'  agents,  or 
'spirits'  as  they  were  called,  gathered  up  about 
the  streets  of  London  and  other  places,  to  be 
employed  upon  plantations."  This  account  must 
not  be  received  without  exceptions ;  but  it  was 
true  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  descendants 
of  the  original  emigrants  shared  the  wildness  of 
some  among  their  ancestors.  Their  magnificent 
climate  disposed  them  to  indolence ;  their  possession 
of  slave  labour  enabled  them  to  be  idle.  The  in- 
humanity with  which  the  negroes  were  treated 
moved  the  indignation  of  an  English  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  Morgan  Godwyn,  who  had  been  in  Virginia, 
and  who  on  his  return  to  England,  about  1680, 
drew  attention  to  the  wrongs  of  these  unhappy 
beings.  Profligacy  was  rife  among  the  people; 
drinking,  card-playing,  horse-racing,  cock-fighting, 
and  sensual  indulgence,  occupied  their  time.  The 
towns  were  so  small  and  scattered  that  the  coun- 
try had  the  appearance  of  a  wild  desert.  The 
condition  of  society  was  so  primitive  that  tobacco 
was  used  as  the  ordinary  cuiTency,  for  lack  of  coin. 
Virginia  was  not  likely  to  care  much  about  scholar- 
ship, nor  were  there  any  means  of  gratifying  such 
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a  dubire,  had  the  colonists  possessed  it.  In  tlie 
preamble  to  the  Statutes  of  the  William  and  Mary 
College,  the  state  of  education  in  Vii'ginia  is  de- 
picted in  the  darkest  colours. 

"  Nowhere,"  says  this  document,  "  was  there  any 
greater  danger  on  account  of  ignorance  and  want  of 
instruction  than  in  the  English  colonies  of  America, 
in  which  the  first  planters  had  much  to  do,  in  a 
country  overrun  with  weeds  and  briars,  and  for 
many  years  infested  with  the  incursions  of  the 
barbarous  Indians,  to  earn  a  mean  livelihood  with 
hard  labour.  There  were  no  schools  to  be  found  in 
those  days,  nor  any  opportunity  for  good  education. 
Some  few,  and  a  very  few  indeed,  of  the  richer 
sort,  sent  their  children  to  England  to  be  educated  ; 
and  there,  after  many  dangei's  from  the  seas  and 
enemies,  and  unusual  distempers  occasioned  by  the 
change  of  country  and  climate,  they  were  often 
taken  off  by  small-pox  and  other  diseases.  It  was 
no  wonder  if  this  occasioned  a  gi'eat  defect  of 
understanding  and  all  sort  of  literature,  and  that  it 
was  followed  with  a  new  generation  of  men  far 
short  of  their  forefathers,  which,  if  they  had  the 
good  fortune,  though  at  a  very  indiiferent  rate,  to 
read  and  -wi'ite,  had  no  further  commerce  with  the 
Muses  or  learned  sciences,  but  spent  their  life 
ignobly  with  the  hoe  and  sj?ade,  and  other  employ- 
ments of  an  uncultivated  and  unpolished  country. " 

The  rule  of  Andros  in  Virginia  Avas  in  many 
respects  wise  and  liberal,  though  not  of  a  nature  to 
enlarge  popular  freedom.  The  Governor  encouraged 
manufactures  and  the  ciiltivation  of  cotton,  and 
introduced  reforms  into  the  administration  of 
affaii's.  He  dii-ected  that  all  the  public  paj^ers 
should  be  sorted  and  kept  in  order  in  the  Secre- 
tary's office,  and,  when  the  State  House  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  took  measures  for  their  careful 
preservation.  In  time  he  gained  the  respect  and 
regard  of  the  people  ;  yet  his  iiowers  were  to  some 
extent  desjiotic.  He  was  Lieutenant-General, 
Admiral,  Lord  Treasurer,  Chancellor,  Chief  Judge, 
President  of  the  Council,  and  head  of  the  Church. 
The  members  of  the  Council  were  appointed  by  his 
recommendation,  and  coidd  l)e  removed  at  his  plea- 
sure. He  had,  together  with  the  Crown,  a  veto 
on  the  acts  of  the  Assembly.  He  was  empowered 
to  appoint  a  clerk  to  watch  over  the  proceedings 
of  the  Legislature.  He  had  the  right  of  dissolving 
the  representative  chamber  whenever  he  chose ; 
and,  as  a  perpetual  revenue  had  been  established 
some  time  before,  he  was  not  controlled  by  the 
necessity  of  asking  from  year  to  year  for  the  means 
of  meeting  current  expenditure.  Still,  the  existence 
of  a  Parliamentary  body  of  any  kind  is  always  a 
guarantee  of  liberty — a  germ  from  which  any  people 


of  sense  may  develop  an  ever-increasing  mass  of 
privileges.  The  Virginians,  though  pleased  with 
many  of  the  acts  of  Andros,  were  not  inclined  to 
let  him  have  his  way  in  all  things.  When  special 
funds  were  wanted,  they  refused  to  supply  them 
unless  they  were  permitted  to  nominate  a  treasurer 
of  their  own,  whose  orders  should  not  be  interfered 
with  by  the  Governor.  The  Assembly  gave  ex- 
pression to  its  opinion  that  it  was  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  English  Parliament ; 
and  it  acted  consistently  on  this  view.  Andros, 
however,  had  no  serious  difficulty  with  the  Virginia 
Assembly.  His  recall,  which  took  place  in  1698, 
was  owing  to  a  qu.arrel  with  Blair  as  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  college. 

The  religion  of  Vii-ginia  was  that  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  regards  the  major  part  of  the  popu- 
lation.    The  settlement  had  been  a  royalist  colony 
from  the  first,  and  its  faith  was  as  courtly  as  its 
politics.    Yet  it  was  not  without  a  Puritan  element 
as  well.    In  1610,  when  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  had 
served  in  the  army  of  the  States-General,  was  ap- 
pointed provisional  Governor  of  Virginia,  the  Nether- 
lands made  j)roposals   for  joining  in  the  settlement 
of  the  country,  and    several   Dutchmen    planted 
themselves  about  Henrico.     They  were  Lutherans, 
and    their    minister    was    the     Rev.     Alexander 
AVhitaker,  an  English  Puritan,  who  has  left  some 
curious  accounts  of  the  native  tribes,  their  manners, 
morals,  and  beliefs.     Dissentei's,  therefore,  were  to 
be  found  in  Virginia,  as  elsewhere;  but  the  gi-eater 
number  of  the  people  were  Episcopalians.     In  the 
early  days  of  the  colony,  the  Virginia  Company 
sent  over  clergymen  to  look  after  the  settlers,  but 
not  in  sufficiently   large  numbers,  so  that   many 
were   left   without   pastoral   care.       The    General 
Assembly   stated   in     1623    that   several   of    the 
ministers   officiating   in   the  jolantation  were   lay- 
men.      That    they    were    not    invariably   treated 
with  respect  appears  from  an  official  record  stating 
that   in    1632    a   man  was   placed   in   the   stocks 
for  calling  the  Rev.    Mr.   Cotton,  of  Accomac,  "  a 
black-coated   rascal."       The   Puritans  of  Virginia 
received  theii-  preachers  from  New  England,  but  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  these  were  expelled.     The 
Episcopalians  were  equally  under  a  cloud  Avhile  the 
Englisli   Commonwealth  lasted;    but  the  habitual  ' 
tendency    of   the    principal    Virginians    reasserted 
itself  after  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.      Tlie 
right    of    presentation   to   livings   lay    with    the 
parishes.       The   clergyman  was  recommended  by 
the  Governor,  and  licensed  by  the  Bisliop  of  Lon- 
don; but  the  actual  choice  was  that  of  the  parochial 
representatives.     The  hiring  was  from  year  to  year ; 
and,  though  English  lawyers  pronounced  that  tho 
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ministers  were  in  every  case  incumbents  for  life, 
the  vesti-ies  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  dis- 
missing them  at  pleasure.  Thus  the  Church  of 
England  received  in  America  a  democratic  element. 
It  would  seem  that  the  provision  for  religion  was 


The  planting  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
America  was  a  work  in  which  many  joined  with 
zeal,  but  which  in  some  quarters  made  very  slow 
progress.  In  the  northern  and  middle  colonies,  it 
was  not  until  the  latter  end   of  the  seventeenth 
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not  very  liberal.  There  were  instances  in  which 
only  one  place  of  worship  existed  in  parishes  extend- 
ing fifty  miles  in  length.  Often  the  minister  was 
only  a  lay  reader,  chosen  because  he  could  be  had 
at  a  cheap  rate,  and  James  Town  itself  had  no 
preacher  for  more  than  twenty  years,  except  at 
brief  intervals. 


century  that  clergymen  of  the  national  Church 
began  to  obtain  a  recognised  position.  The  first 
Episcopal  society  in  Massachusetts  was  foitned 
in  1686 ;  and  the  first  Episcopal  chapel  at  Bos- 
ton was  erected  in  1688.  Even  in  the  south, 
where  the  people  were  on  the  whole  better  in- 
clined to  such  ministrations,  the  hindrances  were 
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nvimeroiis.  It  was  stated  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
in  1677  that  IVIaryland  had  no  settled  main- 
tenance for  the  ministry,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  seen  in  a  total  absence  of  divine  worship, 
except  among  those  of  the  Romish  belief,  who,  as 
was  at  that  time  conjectured,  did  not  amount  to 
one  in  a  hundred  of  the  population.  To  these 
representations  of  the  Bishop,  Charles,  Lord  Balti- 
more, replied  : — "The  Act  of  1647,  confirmed  in 
1676,  tolerates  and  pi-otects  every  sect.  Four 
ministers  of  the  Chui-ch  of  England  are  in  posses- 
sion  of  plantations  which  afford   them   a   decent 


condemned  to  infidelity  or  apostasy.  This  lady 
rather  pointedly  reminded  the  Archbishop  that  the 
commission  to  baptise  and  teach  all  nations  was 
large  enough,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Marylanders 
being  subjects  of  the  King  of  England,  and  membei-s 
of  the  English  Church.  An  incidental  allusion 
in  the  ■  letter  gives  some  idea  of  the  difiiculties 
which  clergymen  have  to  contend  with  in  a  young 
colony.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  said  thoiightful 
Mrs.  Taney,  that  a  minister  should  ride  ten  miles 
in  a  morning,  and  ten  moi'e  before  he  cotdd  dine, 
going   from   house  to  house  even    in    the   hottest 


YALE  COLLEGE. 


subsistence.  From  the  various  religious  tenets  of 
the  members  of  the  Assembly,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  induce  it  to 
consent  to  a  law  that  shall  oblige  any  sect  to  main- 
tain other  ministei-s  than  its  owai."  Anglican 
clergymen  were  sent  out  to  Maryland  by  the 
Bishop  of  London ;  but  they  either  died  speedily, 
or  removed  into  Virginia.  In  1685,  the  rites  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  not  obsei'ved  anywhere 
in  the  colony  of  the  Baltimores,  and  a  Mre.  Taney, 
wife  of  the  Sheriff  of  Calvert  County,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Sancroft),  in 
which  she  said  that  she  and  her  family  were  seized 
with  extreme  horror  when  they  reflected  that  for 
want  of  the  Gospel  they  were  in  danger  of  being 

33 


weather,    because   of  the   want   of    churches,   the 
large  extent  of  pai-ishes,   and  the    insufliciency  of 
pastoi-s.     Mrs.  Taney  accompanied  her  letter  with  a 
petition  to  the  heads  of  the  Church,  from  which  it 
appeai-s  that  she  had  in  a  fomier  year  petitioned 
Charles  II.  on  the  subject,  and  that  a  minister  had 
accordingly  been  sent  out,   but  had   died  shortly 
after.       In    consequence    of  these   representations, 
sevei-al  clergymen  were  despatched  to  Maryland,  and 
the   Church   of   England   acquired   a    hold  on  the 
people.       An    Act    was    passed    by    the    colonial 
Legislature    for    establishing    and    endowing    the 
Episcopal    Church;     but    the    opposition    of    the 
Quakers  and  the  Romanists  was  so  great  that  this 
law   was   not   enforced.      In    1702,    however,    the 
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Church  of  England  was  finally  and  successfully 
established  in  Maryland,  together  with  special  pro- 
vision for  the   toleration  of  Protestant  Dissenters. 

The  transfer  of  power  from  Lord  Baltimore  to  the 
representative  of  William  III,  was  preceded  by 
some  disturbance.  The  proprietary  ruler  omitted 
to  proclaim  the  new  sovei'eign,  even  after  it  was 
officially  known  that  James  II.  had  been  succeeded 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  people  took  up  arms, 
and  the  deputies,  Avho  sided  with  Baltimore,  were 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  a  garrison  standing 
some  little  way  above  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Patuxent.  Being  unable  to  maintain  themselves 
in  this  position,  they  capitulated,  and  at  the  same 
time  consented  to  the  exclusion  of  Papists  from  all 
offices  in  the  colony.  The  government  was  then 
assumed  by  a  convention  for  the  defence  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  an  address  was  transmitted 
to  King  William,  charging  the  Catholics  with  a 
series  of  crimes,  for  which  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  foundation.  The  Privy  Council  advised 
the  forfeiture  of  the  charter  by  process  of  law ;  but 
the  monarch  would  not  risk  any  such  method  of 
procedure.  By  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  his  own 
authority,  William  constituted  Maryland  a  Eoyal 
Government  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Lionel 
Copley.  The  act  was  perhaps  one  of  doubtful 
legality,  though  sanctioned  by  the  opinion  of  Chief 
Jiistice  Holt;  yet  it  was  a  step  in  a  good  direction, 
since  the  rule  of  a  constitutional  sovereign  is  better 
than  that  of  a  proprietary  lord.  The  investigation 
into  the  conduct  of  Loi-d  Baltimore  failed  to  esta- 
blish the  charges  that  had  been  brought  against 
him  ;  and  he  was  suffered  to  retain  his  patrimonial 
interest  in  the  province,  while  deprived  of  his 
political  powers.  .^ 

The  democratic  convention  in  Maiyland  was 
dissolved  by  Sir  Lionel  Copley  immediately  on 
his  anival  in  1692  ;  an  Assembly  was  elected, 
and  Annapolis  was  now  made  the  seat  of 
government.  The  pix>vincial  Legislature  did  not 
get  on  veiy  well  with  the  mother  country.  An 
Act,  containing  a  clause  which  established  Magna 
Charta  as  part  of  the  public  law  of  the  province, 
was  rejected  by  the  Crown  in  1692  ;  and  in  1696 
the  claim  of  the  colony  to  English  rights  and 
liberties,  as  introduced  into  another  Act,  was 
similarly  disallowed.  Yet,  in  the  main,  the  Mary- 
landers  enjoyed  a  large  amount  of  freedom.  The 
one  great  exception  to  that  condition  was  due  to 
the  colonial  Legislature  itself.  The  treatment  of 
Catholics  was  cruel  and  unjust.  The  public  pro- 
fession of  their  tenets  was  forbidden,  and  they 
were  subjected  to  every  kind  of  disability ; — so  low 
had  the  power  of  Romanism  fallen  in  a  colony  that 


had  been  founded  by  a  Romanist ;  so  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  intolerance  were  those  who  objected 
to  intolerance  in  others.  These  tyrannical  laws 
were  suspended  in  1714  by  an  expi'ess  mandate 
from  Queen  Anne;  but  in  the  meanwhile  they  had 
done  much  mischief.  The  hardship  was  especially 
serious  in  Maryland,  because  the  province  had  been 
originally  colonised  as  a  place  of  x-efuge  for  Catholics, 
and  still  contained  a  large  number  of  pei-sons  pro- 
fessing that  form  of  faith.  In  other  colonies,  where 
Papists  were  not  to  be  found,  the  prohibition  had 
no  worse  effect  than  to  keep  them  away.  But  in 
Maryland  a  population  already  Catholic  in  some 
degree  was  injuriously  affected  as  regarded  certain 
of  its  members.  The  Protestants,  however,  had  a 
powerful  majority,  and  they  did  what  seemed  good 
in  their  own  eyes.  Their  action  in  the  matter  was 
not  without  one  noteworthy  effect.  Benedict,  son 
of  the  existing  Lord  Baltimore,  renounced  the 
Church  of  Rome  for  the  Church  of  England. 

The  physical  condition  of  Maryland  at  this 
period,  and  the  character  of  its  peoj^le,  were  similar 
in  many  respects  to  those  of  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas.  In  the  southern  colonies,  population 
did  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  in  the  northern. 
The  towns  were  less  numerous,  smaller,  and  not 
nearly  so  important  as  seats  of  industry  and  centres 
of  political  life.  The  pursuits  of  the  Marylanders, 
as  of  their  southern  neighbours,  were  for  the  most 
part  agricultural.  They  grew  tobacco,  and  hemp, 
and  flax,  A  few  maxmfactories  of  linen  and  woollen 
were  established  for  supplying  the  actual  needs  of 
the  population ;  but  manufacture  Avas  not  what  the 
Marylanders  aimed  at.  They  were  content  to  sell 
their  raw  material  to  others.  They  were  a  race  of 
landowners,  cultivating  whatever  the  soil  would 
produce.  Living  on  theii-  estates,  they  were  isolated 
from  one  another,  and  congi'egated  but  little  in 
urban  communities.  The  jwimitive  forest,  even  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  still 
divided  settlement  from  settlement  by  wide  inter- 
spaces of  unconquered  desert.  The  roads  to  the 
capital  were  marked  by  notches  on  trees,  as  the 
children's  path  through  the  foi'est  in  the  old  fairy 
tale  was  identified  on  the  return  jouiiiey  by  a  trail 
of  shining  stones  that  had  been  dropped  along  the 
way.  Postal  communication  between  Maryland 
and  Philadelj^hia  took  place  only  eight  tinies  a  year. 
It  was  necessary  to  wage  a  constant  war  with 
wolves,  as  the  English  did  in  the  days  of  Edgar. 
Beyond  the  little  toAviis  and  the  enclosed  settle- 
ments, savage  life  was  fierce  and  triumphant.  But 
the  Indians  gave  the  white  men  very  little  trouble, 
and  peace  for  a  long  term  of  years  was  the  rule  in 
Maryland. 
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Tlie  power  of  the  proprietary  "was  restored  in 
171C,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  the 
succession  of  his  Protestant  heir.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  Royal  sanction  was  declared  to 
be  necessary,  in  all  the  feudatory  principalities  of 
North  America  to  confirm  the  nomination  of  the 
proprietary  Govemoi-s.  This  political  state  was 
not  again  interrupted  until  the  jieriod  of  inde- 
pendence ;  but  it  seems  to  have  had  the  effect 
of  checking  the  development  of  Maryland.  Govern- 
ment hardly  existed  at  all  in  the  plantation  of 
the  Baltimores.  If  to  be  lawless  is  to  be  happy, 
a  great  measure  of  happiness  should  have  been  the 
portion  of  the  Marylandeiu  In  1729  they  were 
so  turbulent  and  averse  to  authority  that  they 
would  not  allow  even  a  militia  to  be  established. 
To  grow  and  sell  their  commodities,  to  enjoy  their 
rough  pleasures,  and  to  tyrannise  over  their  negro 
slaves,  made  up  for  them  the  sum  of  felicity.  No 
great  measure  of  progress  was  possible  under  such 
conditions.  A  Governor  ajipointed  by  the  Crown, 
and  acting  in  concert  "with  an  Assembly,  might  have 
promoted  a  higher  social  life ;  but  the  people  desii^ed 
no  such  change,  and  it  was  not  thrust  upon  them. 
As  it  was,  Maryland  went  on  in  its  sluggish  way, 
witliout  many  events  of  importance,  until  drawn 
into  the  vortex  of  the  republican  wai\ 

Tlie  English  Revolution  of  1688  led  to  some 
deplorable  events  at  New  York.  On  information 
reaching  that  city  as  to  what  had  happened  in  the 
Old  World,  a  man  named  Jacob  Leisler,  of  Low 
Country  origin,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Dutch  masses,  and  commenced  a  movement  in 
favour  of  William  of  Orange.  He  was  a  captain 
of  militia,  and  therefore  possessed  of  influence  with 
a  number  of  men  bearing  arms,  and  trained  to  the 
use  of  them.  But  it  was  only  the  lower  orders  of 
his  countrymen  whose  confidence  he  won.  The 
wealthy  Dutch  landowners  looked  on  him  with 
distrust  as  a  demagogue,  and  the  English  membere 
of  the  population,  excepting  a  few  Dissenters,  were 
heartily  opposed  to  his  designs.  Leisler,  like  most 
Dutchmen,  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  some  of  the 
English  who  shared  his  religious  views  gave  a 
degi-ee  of  support,  though  in  no  very  earnest  spirit, 
to  the  insurrection  he  had  begun.  In  June,  1689, 
a  body  of  armed  men  seized  the  fort  at  New  York, 
and  issued  a  declaration  in  support  of  the  Dutch 
Prince.  A  committee  of  safety,  ten  in  number, 
assumed  the  powers  of  government.  Leisler  took 
command  of  the  fort,  and  despatched  to  King 
William  in  London  a  letter  which  was  at  any  rate 
not  repudiated.  The  pi'ovince  was  at  that  time 
nominally  under  the  rule  of  Andros ;  actually, 
under  that  of  his  deputy,  Francis  Nicholson,  who 


had  declared  himself  in  favour  of  a  pure  despotism. 
The  known  principles  of  Nicholson  made  him  un- 
popular, and  he  was  not  able  to  stem  the  tide  of 
disafiection.  In  a  little  while,  Leisler  received 
from  the  insurgents  the  post  of  temporary  Governor 
of  the  province  of  New  York.  The  Mayor  of  the 
city,  and  several  of  the  local  council,  protested 
against  so  illegal  a  proceeding,  but,  finding  they 
were  powerless  to  resist  the  revolution,  retired  to 
Albany.  The  magistrates,  sitting  in  convention  at 
that  town,  proclaimed  their  allegiance  to  William 
III.,  and  with  equal  unanimity  rejected  the  rule 
of  Leisler.  Milborne,  a  son-in-law  of  the  chief 
revolutionist,  was  accordingly  sent  to  Albany  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  but  met  with  so 
determined  a  resistance  that  he  was  compelled  to 
return  Avithout  having  accomplished  anything. 

The    ix)sition  of   the  King  towards  Leisler  was 
clearly  embarrassing.     The  hiimble    Dutchman  of 
New    York    was    the    fellow-countryman    of  the 
jiowerful    monarch  wh®    now  filled  the  throne  of 
England.     He  had  made  his  revolution  on  behalf 
of  that  monarch,  and  perhaps  as  much  out  of  a 
sentiment  of  nationality  as  from  either  political  or 
religious  predilections.     It  was  difficult,  therefore, 
for  the  King  to  disavow  him  altogether,  especially 
as  he  had  read    liLs    communication    without  any 
signs  of  displeasure.      But  sovereigns,   even  when 
they  have  received  theii'  sceptres  from  the  managers 
of  a  revolution,  are  jealous  of  any  power  created 
by    a   popular   rising.      William   was    disposed  to 
support   Nicholson,  though   he    could  not  entirely 
ignore  Leisler.     He  despatched  to  New  York  letters 
addressed  to  the  former,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  such 
as  were  for  the  time  being  in  command  at  the  seat 
of  government.     These    letters,    which    arrived  in 
December,   were  accompanied  by  a  commission  to 
Nicholson  to  act  as  Governor.    But  the  late  deputy 
of  Andros   had   some    time    previously    stolen   on 
board  a  ship,  and  sailed  for  England.     Leisler,  con- 
ceiving that  the  altei'native  direction  of  the  letters 
contained  a  recognition  of  himself  in  the  absence 
of  Nicholson,  assumed  the  title   and   authority  of 
Lievitenant-Governor ;  and  something  like  a  regular 
government  was  formed  in  the  spring  of  1690.     A 
House  of   Representatives  was   elected;    measures 
were   taken   to   protect    the    frontier   against   the 
Indians ;  and  Albany  about  the  same  time  yielded 
to  the  new  rule.     Leisler  confiscated  the  estates  of 
the    leaders  who    had    opposed    him,  and    by    his 
financial  operations  gave  great  offence  to  numerous 
classes.     At  the  commencement  of  his  revolution, 
he    had  received    some   promises  of  support  from 
both  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut :  he  was  now 
threatened  by  the  secession  of  Long  Island,  which 
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solicited   annexation   to   the    latter  of  those   two 
colonies. 

But  events  were  hastening  to  a  miserable  ter- 
mination. The  King  bestowed  the  government  of 
New  York  on  Colonel  Sloughter,  a  man  of  small 
means  and  ill  repute.  His  aiTival  was  pi-eceded  by- 
Captain  Ingoldsby,  who  appeared  before  New  York 
in  Januaiy,  1691,  and,  without  producing  any 
written  order,  demanded  possession  of  the  fort. 
He  also  issued  a  proclamation  requiring  submission ; 
but  Leisler  refused  to  comply,  while  promising 
obedience  to  Sloughter  as  soon  as  he  should  reach 
the  colony.  When  the  Governor  at  length  arrived, 
Leisler  endeavoured  to  open  communications  with 
him ;  but  Sloughter,  entii-ely  disregarding  such  ad- 
vances, ordered  Ingoldsby  to  arrest  the  revolutionary 
leader  at  once,  together  with  the  persons  calling 
themselves  his  council.  They  were  tried  before 
Joseph  Dudley,  formerly  of  Boston,  and  now  Chief 
Justice  in  New  York,  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  Leisler  had  never  possessed  any  legal  authority 
whatever.  Six  of  the  council  were  found  guilty  of 
high  treason,  but  reprieved.  Leisler  and  Milborne 
refused  to  plead,  and  were  condemned  and  sentenced 
to  death.  With  the  sanction  of  the  Council  and 
Legislative  Assembly,  they  were  hanged  on  the 
26th  of  May,  acknowledging  the  error  they  had 
committed  through  ignorance,  i-ashness,  misinforma- 
tion, and  misconstruction,  but  asserting  the  purity 
of  their  motives,  their  loyalty  to  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  their  devotion  to  the  Protestant  religion. 
The  original  intention  of  Sloughter  was  to  await 
the  Royal  pleasure  as  to  theii'  doom  ;  biit  it  is  said 
that  the  party  most  opposed  to  Leisler,  after  vainly 
endeavouring,  by  ordinary  means  of  pei*suasion,  to 
hasten  the  action  of  the  Governor,  invited  him 
to  a  feast,  plied  him  with  wine  until  he  was  in- 
toxicated, and  thus  obtained  his  signature  to  the 
death- wan-ant,  which  was  carried  out  before  he  had 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  debauch.  The 
estates  of  the  two  victims  were  afterwards  restoi-ed 
to  their  families,  and  an  Act  of  the  English  Pai-lia- 
ment  reversed  the  attainder. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  treatment  of 
Leisler  was  in  the  last  degree  cruel  and  ungi-ateful. 
His  conduct  may  have  been  imprudent,  but  he  rose 
in  the  interests  of  the  very  power  which  slew  him, 
and  he  had  tlu-oughout  shown  his  readiness  to  act 
mth  loyalty  when  assured  of  the  legal  powers  of 
those  who  summoned  him.  His  sad  fate,  however, 
was  due  as  much  to  the  vindictive  feai-s  of  his 
fellow-colonists  as  to  the  offended  pride  of  authority 
at  home.  The  Legislative  Assembly  contained  a 
large  i:woportion  of  men  having  veiy  aristoci-atic 
inclinations,  and  they  feared  the  results  of  a  popular 


insurrection  such  as  that  which  the  Dutch  Pres- 
byterian and  his  son-in-law  had  for  a  time  made  suc- 
cessful. Yet  the  Legislature  was  regardful  of  the 
interests  of  freedom  after  its  own  fashion.  Its 
members  declared,  in  successive  yeai-s,  that  the  right 
to  a  representative  Assembly  and  to  the  privileges  of 
Englishmen  was  inhei'ent  in  the  community,  not  the 
result  of  Royal  favoiu- ;  that  supreme  legislative 
power  belonged  to  the  Governor,  the  Council,  and 
the  x-epresentatives  of  the  people  ;  and  that  no  taxes 
ought  to  be  imposed  but  such  as  they  levied.  The 
King  vetoed  these  propositions ;  but  he  could  not 
destroy  their  effect. 

Sloughter  died  suddenly  on  the  2nd  of  August, 
1691,  not  many  Aveeks  after  the  execution  of  Leisler 
and  Milborne.  He  was  followed  in  his  office  by 
Benjamin  Fletcher,  under  whose  rvile  the  people  of 
New  Yoi-k  began  once  more  to  think  of  extending 
their  territory  to  the  Connecticut  River  in  one 
dii-ection,  and  Delaware  Bay  in  another.  The  King 
was  requested  to  command  that  the  neighbouring 
colonies  should  contribute  towards  the  protection  of 
Albany  against  the  combined  attacks  of  French  and 
Indians.  Orders  to  this  effect  were  transmitted 
from  England,  but  some  of  the  colonies  disobeyed 
the  injunction.  The  administration  of  Fletcher 
was  distinguished  by  angiy  contests  with  the 
Colonial  Assembly  regarding  the  position  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  which  the  Governor  would 
have  given  more  exclusive  privileges  than  the 
Legislature  cared  to  sanction.  When  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  resisted  these  encroach- 
ments, Fletcher  roundly  scolded  them  for  unman- 
nei'ly  conduct ;  said  they  wei'e  endeavouring  to 
usurp  all  the  functions  of  Govei'nment ;  and  asked 
why,  when  they  exhibited  so  much  zeal  in  reducing 
the  salaries  of  others,  they  did  not  relinquish 
some  part  of  theii"  own  allowance  of  ten  shillings 
a  day.  In  1698,  the  Earl  of  Bellamont,  an  Irish 
peer  of  liberal  and  conciliatory  disposition,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Governoi-ship,  with  a  commission 
which  included  all  the  northern  plantations, 
excepting  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  He 
coalesced  with  the  popular  representatives  in  a 
very  friendly  spirit,  and  was  geneiully  regi-etted 
at  his  death,  which  took  place  in  March,  1701. 
Lord  Combury,  a  nobleman  allied  to  the  Royal 
Family,  was  the  next  nxler  of  New  York  and  New 
Jei-sey  ;  a  man  the  reverse  of  his  predecessor — 
haughty,  despotic,  and  unprincipled.  Being  grand- 
son of  the  great  Earl  of  Clarendon,  nephew  to  the 
first  wife  of  James  II.  when  Duke  of  York,  and 
cousin  to  Queen  Anne ;  he  considered  that  his 
relationship  to  Royalty  gave  him  a  right  to  brow- 
beat all    who  stood    in    his   way.      While    still   a. 
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young  man,  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
in  the  west  of  England,  he  betrayed  the  monarch 
whose  commission  he  held,  by  deserting  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Self-seeking  was  the  rule  of 
his  life,  and  tyranny  his  only  idea  of  political 
wisdom.  He  found  the  colony  in  a  state  of  fiery 
agitation,  owing  to  a  contest  between  the  party 
of  prerogative  and  the  party  of  privilege;  and 
the  latter  had  succeeded  in  pi^ocuring  the  condemna- 
tion to  death  of  two  members  of  the  unpopular 
faction  for  a  political  libel  against  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  (Nanftm)  and  others.  Lord  Cornbury 
reversed  this  decision,  and  at  once  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  pai-ty  opposed  to  the  majority. 
One  of  his  gi-eat  objects  at  New  York  was  to  secure 
the  predominance  of  the  English  Church  ;  and  this 
he  sought  to  effect  by  acts  of  the  most  arbitrary 
character,  in  which  he  was  constantly  defeated  by 
the  verdicts  of  juries  or  the  decisions  of  judges. 
He  put  Episcopalians  in  possession  of  ecclesiastical 
edifices  which  had  been  built  by  Dissenters,  and 
thus  provoked  disgraceful  scenes  of  riot  and  con- 
tention. He  was  at  issue  also  with  the  Assemblies 
of  New  York  and  New  Jei'sey  with  respect  to  the 
I'ight  of  taxation,  but  was  unable  to  prevail  against 
the  spu'ited  yet  temperate  opposition  of  the  people. 
His  repeated  dissolutions  of  the  Assemblies  only 
made  his  discomfitui-e  the  more  complete,  and  at 
length,  after  threatening  the  Assembly  with  the 
application  of  certain  secret  powers  with  which 
he  said  the  Queen  had  armed  him,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  way.  The  contest  turned  on 
the  desire  of  Lord  Cornbury  to  obtain  a  permanent 
revenue,  over  which  the  Legislature  should  have  no 
control,  and  the  determination  of  the  popular  repre- 
sentatives to  keep  the  colonial  expenditure  within 
their  own  power  by  annual  grants.  Lord  Cornbury 
is  accused  of  actually  embezzling  the  public  funds. 


He  is  also  said  to  have  emulated  one  of  the  in- 
famous freaks  of  Nero,  by  wandering  abroad  dis- 
guised in  women's  clothes.  He  was  a  man  of 
profligate  habits,  and  personally  so  much  in  debt 
that,  on  being  deprived  of  his  office  in  1708,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained  until 
he  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  second  Lord  Clarendon,  in  1709.  He 
died  in  England  in  1723.  The  struggle  with  regard 
to  the  popular  control  over  taxation  was  prolonged 
under  his  successors,  but  always  to  the  advantage 
of  the  colonists. 

Connecticut  received  its  original  charter  again 
after  the  accession  of  "William  and  Mary,  and  the 
thoroughly  democratic  constitution  of  the  colony 
was  once  more  in  force.  A  collision,  however, 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  militia.  Li  1692, 
the  command  of  that  force  was  by  the  King 
conferred  on  the  Governor  of  New  York,  Benjamin 
Fletcher.  The  people  petitioned  the  home  Govern- 
ment against  such  an  interference  ;  but  Fletcher, 
not  choosing  to  wait  for  the  decision,  went  to 
Hartford,  and  ordered  the  militia  under  arms.  At 
their  head  appeared  William  Wadsworth,  the 
senior  captain  of  the  town.  He  ordered  the  dmms 
to  beat.  Fletcher  commanded  silence  while  his 
commission  and  the  Royal  instructions  were  being 
read.  Wadsworth  bid  his  men  beat  all  the  louder, 
and  threatened,  if  he  were  interrupted  again,  to 
make  the  light  shine  thi-ough  Fletcher's  body  with 
his  sword.  The  Governor  of  New  York  thereupon 
desisted,  and  shortly  aftei-wards  left  for  his  own 
province.  The  question  was  virtually  decided,  and 
Connecticut  pursued  its  way  with  much  internal 
tranquillity.  One  of  the  happiest  incidents  in  its 
domestic  history  was  the  founding  of  Yale  College, 
in  1 700,  by  a  few  small  contributions  of  books  from 
certain  associated  pastors. 
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Outbreak  of  Superstition  in  New  England — The  Belief  in  Witchcraft — Circumstances  which  conduced  to  that  Belief  in  Massachu- 
setts— Agency  of  Cotton  Mather  in  spreading  the  Disease — Character  of  his  Life  and  Writings — Case  of  Mrs.  Glover 
Witchcraft  Crusade  instituted  by  Cotton  Mather— His  Proceedings  and  Motives— Outbreak  of  Witchcraft  in  the  Family  of 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Parris— The  Witch  Mania  at  Salem— Tituba,  the  Indian  Woman— Mather's  Account  of  the  Suiferings  of  the 
Bewitched— Explanation  of  some  of  the  Phenomena— Trial  and  Condemnation  of  the  Alleged  Sorcerers— Judicial  Murders 
and  Eeign  of  Terror— Publication  by  Mather  of  his  "Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World  "—Reaction  against  the  Witch 
Mania— Recantation  of  the  Confessing  Witches,  and  Remorse  of  the  Jurors— Final  Views  of  Mather  on  the  Subject. 

During  the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  passed  over  in  this  History.  The  belief  m  witch- 
Massachusetts  was  infected  with  a  strange  epidemic  craft  is  as  old  as  human  records.  We  read  of  it 
of  superstition,  the  details  of  which  must  not  be      in  the  Bible,  and  the  Pagan  nations  of  antiquity 
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conceived  that  undei*  certain  conditions  men  and 
women  could  acquire  a  command  over  si:»rits  and 
devils.  Yet  the  ancient  world  was  much  less 
affected  by  this  particular  form  of  superstition 
than  the  modern  world  at  several  periods  of  its  his- 
tory. The  nations  of  the  extreme  north  of  Europe, 
dwellin*;  under  a  dismal  climate  in  the  midst  of 


the  land,  and  led  to  vindictive  acts  of  repression. 
The  perverted  learning  of  James  I,  did  nuich  to 
foster  these  ideas  ;  and  the  men  who  founded  the 
New  England  colonies  must  have  carried  to  the 
Western  world  a  lively  impression  of  scenes  which 
had  hapi^ened  in  their  native  countiy  when  eveiy 
ugly  and  grotesque  old  woman  was  regarded  as  an 


THE    KEY.    COTTOX    MATUEK. 


sombre  forests  and  threatening  wastes,  were  pecii- 
Harly  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  diabolical  mystery, 
and  of  the  commerce  of  the  known  with  the  un- 
known. The  impish  horror  of  the  fancies  which 
oppressed  the  minds  of  Scandinavians  in  Noi-Avay, 
Sweden,  and  Iceland,  is  unparalleled  in  the  aberra- 
tions of  the  human  intellect.  Some  taint  of  this 
melancholy  and  brooding  fear  seems  to  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  English  people  from  their  Gothic 
ancestors  ;  and  at  various  epochs  a  sudden  accession 
of  witch-fever  has  spread  a  general  panic  through 


agent  of  Satan  for  the  accomj)lishment  of  dark 
and  foul  designs.  The  Puritan  tendency  to  dwell 
at  all  seasons  on  spiritual  questions,  and  to  con- 
template man  as  a  being  exposed  to  the  pei-petual 
temptation  of  evil  powei-s,  encoiiraged  whatever 
disj)Osition  to  believe  in  witchcraft  the  settlers 
may  have  derived  from  their  early  recollections,  or 
from  the  opinions  they  brought  out  with  them  from 
England.  This  belief  must  have  been  still  further 
increased  by  contact  ^vith  the  native  tribes  of 
America.     As  a  race  of  Pascans,  the  Indians  wei^e 
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regarded  as  being  specially  in  tlie  grasp  of  Satan  ; 
and  there  were  ceremonies  in  connection  with  their 
religion  and  their  social  life  which  would  be  likely 
to  prompt  the  idea  of  diabolical  interconi-se.  We 
hare  seen  that  Alexander  Whitaker,  the  missionary, 
called  their  priests  a  generation  of  vipei-s,  of  the 
brood  of  hell  itself  The  powows,  or  medicine-men, 
employed  many  conjurations  in  the  pi*actice  of  their 


Devils.  Cotton  Mather  made  no  doubt  that  the 
powows  were  actually  able  to  work  a  mystei'ious 
kind  of  mischief  on  the  bodies  of  those  whom  they 
designed  to  injure ;  and  many  others  were  of  the 
same  opinion. 

The  proximity  of  wide  and  gloomy  forests  in- 
creased the  original  disposition  of  the  settlers  to 
credit  whatever  mai*vel3  they  might  heai\     Any- 


INDIAN-   MEDICINE-MAN.       {Afh'r  Cut/tjl.) 


art,  and  were  believed  to  have  control  over  the 
elements,  and  over  the  lives  of  human  beings.  The 
Indians  generally  were  people  oppressed  by  a  sense 
of  the  spiritual  world,  which  to  them  more  fre- 
quently took  an  evil  than  a  benign  aspect.  They 
were  observers  of  omens,  dreamers  of  fatal  dreams, 
the  sport  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  the  inheritoi-s  of  a 
mournful  knowledge  pointing  to  some  occult  wicked- 
ness at  the  heart  of  things.  They  professed  to  have 
dealings  with  the  unseen.  Several  English  ministei-s 
who  talked  with  them  about  such  matters  believed 
in  the  reality  of  what  was  asserted,  and  of  coui-se 
attributed  it  to  the  direct  agency  of  the  Prince  of 


thing  that  was  terrible  or  infernal  might  well  go  on 
in  those  dim  recesses,  where  the  whisper  of  restless 
leafage,  and  the  cries  of  birds  and  beasts  not  well 
undei'stood,    seemed    always    suggestive  of  a  mys- 
terious life  beyond  the  life  of  flesh.     Even  the  least 
superstitious  are  sometimes  conscious  of  a  certam  in- 
communicable strangeness — a  mufHed  vitality  that 
may  possibly  be  antagonistic  to  human  interests— 
in  those  forms  and  manifestations  of  savage  natui-e 
which  are  not  yet  subdued  to  the  purposes  of  man 
not   yet   rescued    from    the    primeval   wonder   of 
creation.     As  we  build  cities,   and  enclose  waste 
lands,  and  cut  down  forests,  the  supeniatm-al  with- 
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<Iraws  moi"e  and  more  into  the  distance.  The  face 
of  eai"th  becomes  familial* ;  the  old  chaos,  ^vith  its 
shadows  and  its  voices,  passes  into  the  limbo  of 
half-  forgotten  di'eams  ;  the  external  world  is 
annexed  to  the  homestead.  But  where  a  small 
handful  of  people  dwell  on  the  skirts  of  a  vast 
unreclaimed  territory,  human  life  seems  almost 
overwhelmed  by  the  blank  awe  of  solitude.  If 
men  are  supei-stitious  at  all,  they  will  be  super- 
stitious liere  ;  for  to  such  minds  it  is  not  unnatural 
to  suppose  that  a  land  but  thinly  peopled  by  man 
is  occupied  by  spirits.*  To  them,  the  very  silence 
of  the  desert  is  threatening;  the  very  emptiness 
makes  shapes  and  \-isions  out  of  its  aiiy  substance. 
The  enigma  of  existence  jwesses  more  nakedly  upon 
the  soul ;  and  there  is  little  to  relieve  the  burden 
of  such  thoughts,  or  to  dull  the  sharpness  of  the 
spiritual  sense. 

These  feelings  had  doubtless  something  to  do 
with  the  lamentable  events  which  occuiTed  during 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary;  but  the  events 
could  never  have  been  developed  to  the  extent  we 
find  recorded,  had  not  a  mischievous  superstition 
been  stimulated  to  fever-heat  by  men  whose  educa- 
tion should  have  taught  them  better.  One  of  the 
principal  agents  in  spreading  the  belief  in  witch- 
craft, and  bringing  a  number  of  miserable  people 
to  a  violent  and  ignominious  death,  was  the  cele- 
brated miiuster,  Cotton  Mather — on  all  accounts, 
a  singular  figure  in  the  colonial  history  of  New 
England,  and  the  moat  impoi-tant  member  of  a 
family  in  itself  I'emarkable.  Richard  Mather,  the 
founder  of  the  race  in  America,  was  a  Noncon- 
foiTnist  divine  who  emigi-ated  to  Massachusetts  in 
1635,  and  died  there  after  many  years.  His  son, 
Increase  Mather,  was  of  American  birth,  and  duiing 
a  long  life  held  a  position  of  gi-eat  influence  in  the 
little  commonwealth  which  had  its  centre  at  Boston. 
He  was  for  sixty-two  years  pastor  of  the  North 
Church  in  that  city,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
political  nders  of  the  community  as  their  principal 
guide,  not  merely  in  questions  of  faith,  but  in 
affairs  of  state  ;  for,  the  government  of  Massachu- 

*  Cotton  Mather  dwells  on  this  iwint.  "  In  the  days  of 
Moses,  it  seems  deserts  were  counted  very  much  an  habitation 
of  devils.  Yea,  they  really  were  what  they  were  counted ; 
and  for  that  cause  the  names  of  Shedin  and  Zijbn  were  put 
upon  them  ;  and  when  the  Scriptures  foretel  desolations  to 
such  and  such  places,  they  still  make  the  devils  to  be  their 
inhabitants.  "Who  can  tell  whether  the  envy  of  the  devils  at 
the  fivvour  of  God  unto  men  may  not  jirovoke  them  to  affect 
retirement  from  the  sight  of  populous  and  prosperous  regions, 
except  so  far  as  they  reckon  their  work  of  tempting  mankind 
necessary  to  be  carried  on?  .  ,  .  .  The  devils  often 
recede  much  from  thence  into  the  wilderness."  (Magnalia 
Christi  Americana ;  or,  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New 
England,  1702.     Book  VI.,  chap.  7.) 


setts  being  to  a  gi-eat  extent  theocratioal,  the  clergy 
were  consulted  on  all  serious  issues.     It  was  not 
until  1723  that  Increase  Mather  reached  the  close 
of  his  life,  at  the  age  of  eighty-foiir ;  but,  though 
discharging  his  pastoml  duties  to  the  last,  he  had 
for  a  long  while  given  place  in  all  other  matters  to 
his  son,  Cotton  Mather,  a  man  of  a  more  energetic 
and  vehement  nature,  desirous  of  exercising  a  con- 
trolling force  over  the  minds  of  his  fellow-citizens 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  colony.     The  early  ainials 
of  Massachusetts  present  no  more  curious  subject  of 
study  than  Cotton  Mather,     He  was  a  true  child 
of  the  social  state  which  liis  father  and  gi*andfather 
had  done  so  much  to  fashion.    Being  called  to  the 
ministry  at  twenty-one  yeai-s  of  age,  as  an  assistant 
to   his    father,  he  was    accustomed   while    still    a 
youth  to  regard  everything  from  the  religious  point 
of  view.     Yet  he  was  no  illiterate  ranter.     He  had 
i-eceived  a  scholarly  education  at  Harvard  College, 
of    which    institution   Increase    Mather    was   the 
President ;  and  he    taught   as   much    through  the 
press   as   from  the  pulpit.     The   catalogue  of  his 
printed  works,  enumerated  by  his  son   Samuel  at 
the  close  of  his  memoir  of  his  father,  numbers  382, 
bearing  date  from  1686  to  1727.     Some  of  these, 
it  is  true,  were  only  sermons  and  pamphlets ;  but 
others  were  large  and  elaborate  books.     The  "  Eccle- 
siastical   History    of    New    England"    of     Cotton 
Mather  is  a  perfect  reflection  of  the  odd,  conti-adic- 
tory  nature   of  the  man.     It   shows   him   in    his 
strength  and  his  weakness ;  with  all  his  acumen 
and  all  his  credulity.     Notwithstanding  his  literary 
skill,  of  which  he  was  not  withoiit  a  fair  measure, 
Mather  was  totally  devoid  of  the  power  of  selection. 
His  net  dragged  high  and  low,  and  took  in  every- 
thing that  it  found.     His  book  is  a  heap  of  hetero- 
geneous materials,  without  law  or  method,  or  with 
only  such  law  and  method  as  still  further  confuse 
those  who  woiild  consult  it.     With  an  afiectation 
of  learned  elegance,  he  calls  the  several  divisicms 
by  such  designations  as  "Polybius,"  "Sal  Gentium," 
"  Thaumaturgus,"  "  Ecclesiarum  Prselia,"  and  so  on. 
He  distributes  his  matter  into  Books,  Parts,  Chaptei's, 
Sections,  and  Appendices ;   and  yet,  with  all  this 
accumulation  of  detail,  or  j^erhaps  even  by  vii-tue 
of  it,  he  leaves  the  casual  i-eader  almost  pathless  in 
the  midst  of  a  wild  desert  of  informatioii.    History, 
biography,  anecdote,  and  sermonising,  are  jumbled 
together  in  one  distressmg  folio.     Ganndity  itself 
could  not  be  more  full  of  unnecessary  pai-ticulai-s ; 
yet  sometimes  the  portraiture  is  vivid  and   alive. 
Cotton  Mather  was  a  man  of  the  world,  though  a 
saint ;  a  scholar,  though  a  Puritan  minister.     He 
woidd  quote  stories  from  Pagan  history  to  ilhistrate 
the   lives   of    his    modem   Christians;   he   would 
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cliatter  about  all  the  odd  things  he  had  ever  heard, 
to  advance  the  cause  of  the  true  church  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  could  even  make  his  joke  upon 
occasion,  after  the  quaint  fashion  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  sui-vived  in  America  after  its  decline 
in  England.  He  wrote  verses  ;  he  loved  anagrams  ; 
he  could  sedately  sport,  demurely  toy,  with  a  subject 
if  he  pleased.  He  gives  one  the  impression  of  a  man 
having  in  him  the  capacity  of  an  amusing  and  even 
genial  companion,  yet  of  one  who  might  at  any 
moment  flame  forth  into  the  controversialist  and 
the  persecutor.  That  New  England  was  the  sole 
place  of  refuge  for  genuine  Christianity,  and  that 
Satan  was  perpetually  contriving  to  destroy  that 
refuge,  and  con-upt  the  people  in  it,  were  his  two 
dominant  ideas.  Such  was  the  man  who  fanned 
the  fires  of  superstition  in  the  country  of  his 
birth. 

Instances  of  witchcraft,  of  diabolical  possession, 
of  ghostly  api^earances,  and  of  houses  supposed  to 
be  haimted  by  demons,  occurred  from  time  to  time 
in  Massachusetts  before  the  date  to  which  we  are 
about  to  I'efer.  The  solitiiry  life  of  many  of  the 
colonists,  the  melancholy  influences  by  which  they 
were  suiTOunded,  the  constant  peiil  from  savage 
Indians,  and  the  habitual  excitement  of  the  mind 
on  i-eligious  topics,  seem  not  unfrequently  to  have 
produced  a  species  of  mania  which  perverted  the 
senses  and  the  perceptions  of  its  victims.  It 
would  appear  that  the  childi-en  of  the  English 
settlers  had  acquired — probably  from  Indian  ser- 
vants— a  foolish  habit  of  small  conjiu'ations  and 
fortune-telling  ;  and  this  pi-epared  them  for  a  belief 
in  necromancy.  In  1688,  a  girl  of  thii-teen  years 
of  age,  the  daughter  of  one  John  Goodwin,  charged 
a  laundress  with  having  stolen  some  linen.  The 
',nother  of  the  laundress,  an  old  Irishwoman,  better 
acquainted  with  her  own  language  than  with 
English,  retorted  by  a  flood  of  abuse.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  child  was  taken  with  fits,  which 
wfere  at  once  assumed  to  be  demoniacal.  Then 
her  sisters  and  brothers  were  afflicted  in  the  same 
way.  Sometimes  they  were  deaf,  sometimes  they 
were  dumb,  sometimes  they  were  blind.  Then- 
faces  and  bodies  were  distorted;  they  would  puiT 
like  cats,  or  bark  like  dogs.  The  history  of  medi- 
cine abounds  with  instances  of  similar  hysterical 
maladies,  which  ai-e  to  be  accounted  for  by  certain 
mental  arising  out  of  certain  physical  conditions  ; 
but  until  comparatively  recent  times  it  has  been 
usual  to  attribute  them  to  sorcery.  The  Irish- 
woman was  set  down  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
sufferings  of  John  Goodwin's  children.  She  was 
put  on  her  trial,  and  a  witness  was  ready  to 
swear  that  he  had  heard  some  one  else  allege  that 


old  mother  Glover  had  been  seen  to  come  down 
a  chimney.  Her  house  being  searched,  several 
images,  made  of  rags,  and  stviffed  with  goats'  hair, 
were  fomid  in  it ;  and  by  means  of  these,  according 
to  the  wretched  creature's  confession,  she  produced 
convulsive  effects  upon,  the  children.  What  still 
further  prejudiced  the  case  against  this  poor 
woman  was  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
a  Roman  Catholic.  Thus,  she  was  not  only  a 
witch,  but  a  heretic;  so  that  to  get  rid  of  her 
would  be  a  double  service  to  the  community.  She 
was  accordingly  condemned  and  executed ;  but  her 
death  gave  no  relief  to  the  children.  On  the 
contraiy,  their  torments  grew  worse  than  before ; 
a  child  of  other  parents  began  to  suffer;  and 
Cotton  Mather,  that  he  might  be  a  critical  eye- 
witness of  facts  that  would  enable  him  to  confute 
the  Sadducism  of  a  debauched  age  (the  expi-essions 
are  his  own),  took  the  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Goodwin  to  his  house,  and  made  a  study  of  her. 
He  found  amongst  other  wonderful  things  that  the 
possessed  giil,  or  rather  the  demon  which  guided  her 
actions,  had  no  objection  to  Quaker  literature,  the 
Roman  Catholic  services,  or  the  Common  Prayer 
Book  of  the  English  Church,  but  was  much  tortured 
by  hearing  the  Bible  read,  or  a  pi'ayer  delivered 
after  Puritan  fashion  by  Cotton  Mather  himself; 
all  which  greatly  confirmed  this  zealous  minister 
in  the  infallibity  of  his  own  way  of  thinking.  It 
may,  jierhaps,  be  some  little  excuse  for  his  folly 
that  he  was  at  that  time  a  very  young  man,  not 
yet  six-and-twenty ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  at 
no  period  of  his  life  would  he  have  acted  other- 
Avise.  He  has  put  on  record  a  minute  account 
of  the  actions  of  this  hysterical  giil,  whose  disease 
was  probably  mixed  up  with  some  amount  of  con- 
scious decsption,  as  such  complaints  not  seldom 
are. 

At  length  the  childi'en  got  well ;  but  Mather 
was  not  inclined  to  let  the  matter  rest.  He  had 
obsex-ved  in  the  people  of  Massachusetts  a  growing- 
tendency  to  resist  that  excessive  influence  of  the 
clerical  body  which  earlier  generations  had  received 
with  an  a-w^ul  satisfaction.  He  regarded  this 
falling  off'  as  a  sign  of  extreme  wickedness,  and  as 
evidence  that  Satan  was  doing  his  best  to  break  up 
the  kingdom  of  the  saints.  The  sorceries  of  old  mo- 
ther Glover  were  only  another  proof  of  the  machi- 
nations of  their  infernal  enemy;  and  it  would  there- 
fore be  good  policy  to  excite  a  species  of  crusade 
against  witchcraft.  He  lost  no  opportunity  of 
preaching  or  wi-iting  on  the  subject.  He  kept  the 
idea  of  diabolical  enchantments  constantly  before 
the  popular  mind.  The  disposition  of  some  among 
the  educated  to  doubt  such  narratives,  or  to  explain 
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them  on  purely  natiiral  grounds,  lie  denounced  as 
coiTupt  and  blasphemoiis.  Glancing,  apparently, 
at  some  of  the  subtleties  of  Quakerism,  he  com- 
plained that,  in  the  opinion  of  certain  i^hilosophers, 
the  devil  was  no  more  than  a  quality  or  a  distemper; 
that  presently  they  would  come  to  have  no  Christ  but 
a  light  within,  and  no  heaven  but  a  frame  of  mind; 
that  men  counted  it  wisdom  to  credit  nothing  but 
what  they  saw  and  felt;  and  that  they  jironounced 
there  were  no  witches  simply  because  they  had  seen 
none.  Other  ministers  took  up  the  same  note ;  but 
none  sounded  it  is  so  loudly  and  persistently  as 
Cotton  Mather.  He  was  probably  sincere;  yet 
sincerity  alone  is  not  enough  to  excuse  a  series  of 
outrages  on  humanity  and  sense.  In  the  midst  of 
his  abstract  devotion  to  what  in  his  blindness  he 
believed  to  be  true  and  j^ious,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  see  a  considerable  regard  for  the  interests  of  his 
order  and  of  himself.  He  announced  that,  after  his 
published  relation  of  all  he  had  obsei-ved  in  the  case 
of  Goodwin's  children,  he  should  look  on  the  denial 
of  devils  and  witches  as  a  personal  affront,  resulting 
from  ignorance,  incivility,  and  dishonest  impudence. 
This  attempt  to  turn  an  intellectual  discussion  on 
a  very  recondite  subject  into  a  personal  quarrel, 
strongly  exemplifies  the  arrogant  character  of  the 
man.  Despite  the  wide  divergence  of  theii*  eccle- 
siastical views,  the  nature  of  this  Puritan  divine  had 
many  points  of  similarity  with  that  of  his  contem- 
porary, Jeremy  Collier. 

The  bosk  in  which  Mather  set  forth  his  alleged 
facts,  and  made  the  announcement  of  his  mighty 
resolve  on  the  subject,  was  published  at  Boston  in 
1689,  and  reprinted  at  London,  where  the  cele- 
brated Richard  Baxter  pi-efixed  to  it  a  Preface,  in 
which  he  declaimed  that  the  evidence  was  so  convinc- 
ing that  none  but  a  very  obdurate  Sadducee  would 
discredit  it.*  In  New  England,  the  seed  found  a 
more  congenial  soil  than  in  the  old  country. 
Mather's  work  circulated  in  large  numbers,  and 
undoubtedly  had  a  veiy  pernicious  eiFect  on  the 
public  mind.  Excitable  persons  began  to  think 
themselves  the  objects  of  supernatural  malignity, 
and  children,  in  particulai',  were  afiected  by  the 
prevailing  fear.  Tlie  next  outbreak  of  the  epidemic 
took  place  about  the  latter  end  of  1691,  or  be- 
ginning of  1692,  in  the  hoiisehold  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 

*  The  ■work  was  entitled  "Memorable  ProAidences  relating 
to  Witchcraft  and  Possessions ;  with  Discoveries  and  Appendix." 
The  substance  was  repeated  by  Mather  in  his  "Magnalia 
Christi  Americana,"  Book  VI.,  chap.  7.  Mather  also  published 
at  Boston,  in  1692,  "The  'Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World," 
together  with  "Observations  upon  the  Nature,  the  Number, 
and  the  Operations  of  the  Devils,"  &c. ;  and  in  the  Life  of  Sir 
William  Phipps  (Magnalia,  Book  II.,  Apjiendix)  the  same 
matters  are  gone  into. 


Parris,  minister  of  Salem,  between  whom  and  a 
jmrt  of  his  congi*egation  there  had  been  for  some 
time  a  bitter  feud.  The  daughter  and  the  niece  of 
this  gentleman,  both  of  them  children  not  yet  in 
their  teens,  began  to  jilay  singiilar  antics,  afterwaids 
fell  into  convulsions,  and  then  complained  of  being 
pinched  and  bitten  by  invisible  agents.  The  phy- 
sicians who  were  consulted  could  make  no  better 
diagnosis  of  the  case  than  that  the  children  were 
under  the  influence  of  an  evil  tongue.  At  first, 
Parris  could  do  no  more  for  the  cure  of  this  evil 
tongue  than  to  fast  and  pray;  but  afterwards  his 
suspicions  fixed  on  an  Indian  woman,  named  Tituba, 
who  lived  in  his  house,  and  on  her  husband.  The 
children  themselves  soon  accused  the  Indian  woman, 
and  two  English  women,  of  persecuting  them  ;  and 
all  three  were  thrown  into  prison.  Tituba  after 
awhile  coiafessed  to  having  acted  as  was  alleged,  and 
at  the  same  time  implicated  the  other  two,  but,  on 
being  released,  alleged  that  the  confession  was  ex- 
torted from  her  by  Mr.  Pan'is,  who  had  beaten  and 
otherwise  ill-used  her  until  she  said  whatever  he 
wanted.  The  infection,  however,  grew :  Tituba 
herself  began  to  suffer  in  an  unaccountable  way ; 
numerous  persons  in  the  town  were  taken  witli  fits  ; 
the  contagion  spread  into  the  siirrounding  country ; 
and  in  a  few  weeks  the  prisons  were  hardly  able  to 
contain  the  number  of  the  accused. 

No  fact  is  better  ascertained  than  the  tendency 
of  such  mental  distempers  to  propagate  themselves 
like  any  other  infectious  disease.  A  dei)raved  state 
of  the  intellect  and  the  moral  sense  is  created  in  a 
given  centre,  and  is  communicated,  in  ever- widening 
circles  of  indefinite  extent,  l)y  contact,  by  nimour, 
by  exaggerated  reports,  by  excitement,  and  by  fear. 
In  the  instance  we  ai'e  considering,  the  operation  of 
this  natui'al  law  was  quickened  by  the  ceaseless 
provocations  of  Cotton  Mather  and  other  clergy- 
men. A  little  before  the  outbreak  at  Salem, 
Mather  besought  God  that  he  would  awaken  the 
churches  by  some  remarkable  thing ;  and  he  says 
that  he  obtained  of  the  Lord  to  use  him  as  a  herald 
of  the  holy  kingdom  which  he  believed  to  be  aj)- 
proaching.  After  the  accusation  of  Tituba  and  the 
othei-s,  he  prayed  for  what  he  called  a  good  issue — 
by  which  of  course  he  meant  the  conviction  and 
execution  of  the  persons  charged.  At  service,  at 
prayer-meetings,  at  fasts,  the  people  were  lashed  into 
a  state  of  morbid  heat  by  the  perpetual  discussion 
of  this  one  topic.  Vanity,  of  a  spiritual  character, 
was  no  small  element  in  Mather's  disposition.  He 
described  the  assault  of  Satan  on  the  virtue  of 
Massachusetts  as  a  "particidar  defiance"  to  himself. 
It  wa.s  therefore,  to  his  perverted  reiisoning,  a 
necessity  that  he  should  take  up  the  gage,  and  fight 
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tlie  devil  by  every  means  in  his  power.  A  hearty 
coadjutor  was  found  in  Parris,  who  informed  against 
the  susj)ected,  questioned  them  before  the  magis- 
trates, acted  as  witness,  and  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  obtain  convictions.  It  is  said  that  in 
charging  pai-ticular  individuals  he  was  guided  by 
personal  enmities  ai-ising  out  of  the  disputes  in 
which  he  had  been  involved,  and  that  he  passed  over 
others  against  whom  he  had  no  grudge.  The  accu- 
sations rapidly  increased  in  number,  and  the 
slightest  circumstance  was  sufficient  to  bring  a 
woman  under  the  ban  of  this  clerical  informer. 
Men  also  were  proceeded  against,  especially  if  they 
had  the  courage  to  express  disbelief  in  the  reality 
of  the  possessions.  George  Burroughs,  a  clergy- 
man, whom  some  of  the  Salem  people  had  desired 
to  be  their  pastor  instead  of  Parris,  was  one  of 
those  who  were  committed  to  prison  for  doubting 
the  truth  of  what  was  alleged. 

Cotton  Mather  is  very  precise  in  his  descriptions 
of  the  way  in  which  the  afflicted  were  made  to 
suffer.  He  says  that  their  limbs  were  liombly 
distorted  and  convulsed  ;  that  they  were  pinched 
black  and  blue  ;  that  pins  were  invisibly  run  into 
their  flesh  ;  and  that  they  were  scalded  till  blisters 
were  raised.  One  of  the  bewitched  was  assaulted 
by  a  spectre  armed  with  a  spindle,  which  no  one 
else  in  the  room  could  see,  till  the  afflicted  per- 
son, in  one  of  her  agonies,  snatched  it  out  of  the 
phantom's  hand,  when  it  became  visible.  Another 
was  haunted  by  a  spectre  in  a  sheet,  of  which  the 
sufferer  tore  away  a  corner,  and  then  showed  it  to 
the  others.  Sometimes  poison  was  forced  on  the 
afflicted  by  a  hand  which  could  not  be  seen ;  and 
after  they  had  dinank  it  they  became  swollen,  and 
were  relieved  by  the  medicines  usually  given  in 
such  cases.  Poison  was  seen  to  di-op  upon  their 
pillows,  and  the  smell  of  it  was  detected.  Some- 
times they  complained  of  burning  rags  forced  into 
their  mouths ;  and,  although  no  such  thing  was 
observable  by  others,  the  burns  presently  appeared 
about  theii-  lips.  Invisible  brands  would  be  heated 
at  the  fii-e,  for  searing  the  flesh ;  and  the  sufferers 
were  subsequently  found  to  be  marked  as  by  red- 
hot  iron.  These  injuries  were  produced  by  a  sort 
of  ghostly  double  of  the  witch,  which  could  be  seen 
by  no  one  but  the  afflicted ;  and  if  this  diabolical 
shadow  was  wounded  by  the  pei-son  haunted,  a 
coiTesponding  hurt  would  be  found  on  the  suspected 
sorcerer.  It  was  often  perceived  that  the  flesh  of 
the  afflicted  was  bitten,  so  that  the  print  of  teeth 
was  visible,  coiTesponding  to  the  teeth  of  the 
accused.  In  the  beginning,  the  sufferers  would  be 
tendered  a  book,  and  asked  to  sign  their  names  in 
It ;  when,  if  they  refused,  the  spectres  under  com- 


mand of  the  Black  Man  would  commence  a  series 
of  prodigious  tortures.  *  These  were  the  phantasies 
or  the  impostures  which  Cotton  Mather  put  forth 
for  facts. 

A  sensible  merchant  of  Boston — one  Robert 
Calef — published  an  answer  to  Mather's  state- 
ments, in  which  he  alleged  that  the  story  of  the 
sheet  was  a  palpable  forgery,  the  comer  having 
been  provided  by  the  afflicted  person  the  day  before. 
The  print  of  teeth  was  produced  by  the  patients 
biting  themselves;  and  sometimes  the  accused, 
instead  of  having  a  set  of  teeth,  were  destitute  of 
even  one.  The  same  writer  mentions  a  remarkable 
circumstance  which  took  place  at  the  trial  of  Sarah 
Good.  During  the  progress  of  the  trial,  one  of 
the  afflicted  fell  into  a  fit,  and  cried  out  that  the 
prisoner's  spectre  was  stabbing  her  with  a  knife, 
and  had  broken  it  in  her  body.  In  proof  of  the 
reality  of  this  assertion,  she  pulled  a  i:)iece  of  the 
blade  out  of  her  breast,  and  showed  it  in  court. 
A  young  man  who  was  present,  however,  said 
that  the  knife  was  his;  that  he  had  bi'oken  the 
blade  the  day  before,  and  thrown  away  the  piece 
in  the  presence  ©f  the  afflicted  person.  He  then 
produced  from  his  pocket  the  corresponding  por- 
tion^ wliich  was  found  to  fit  exactly.  But  the  judge 
simply  reprimanded  the  witness,  and  bade  her  tell 
no  more  lies.  The  accused  got  no  benefit  from 
the  proved  cheat. 

Bradstr-eet,  who  was  occupying  tlie  post  of  Go- 
vernor at  the  time  the  Salem  witch-fever  broke 
out,    conceived    that     the    evidence    against    the 
accused    was   insufficient.      But   on    the   14th   of 
May,    1692,    Sir   William    Phipps    arrived    from 
England  with  the  King's  Commission  as  Governor 
of    the    colony ;    and    Mather,  with    his    friends, 
received  a  powerful  reinforcement.     On   all  such 
subjects  the  mind  of  Phipps  was  of  the  weakest. 
Pie  was  one  of  those  men  whose  religion  runs  inta 
fanaticism,  and    whose   thoughts    of  the   spiritual 
world    are    qualified    by  a   large   element   of   the 
slavish.      Moreover,   he  permitted   himself   to   be 
swayed    by   Mather  in  matters  of  which  he  suji- 
posed  himself    to   be  ignorant;    and,    arriving  in 
the    midst    of    the   excitement   about    sorcery,  he 
adopted  the  views  of  his  pastor.     A  court  of  oyer 
and  terminer  was  at  once  instituted    by  the  new 
Governor  to  try  the  persons  suspected  of  witchcraft. 
Stoughton  was  made  the   Chief  Judge ;    and   the 
court  opened  on  the  2nd  of  June.     The  first  tnal 
was  that  of  Bridget  Bishop,  an  old  woman,  who, 
being  speedily  condemned,  was  hanged  on  the  10th 
of   the  month,  protesting  her  innocence.     At  the 
next  session  of  the  court,  five  more  women  were 
*  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  Book  II.,  Appendix. 
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sentenced.  One  of  these,  Rebecca  Nurse,  was  at 
fii^t  acquitted ;  but,  the  court  objecting  to  the 
Terdict  (being,  as  it  would  seem,  frightened  by 
the  hideous  outcries  of  the  accusei"S  and  the 
afflicted),  and  the  prisoner  making  use  of  some 
ambiguous  words  which  wei-e  interpreted  as  an 
admission  of  the  alleged  fact,  the  juiy,  after  some 
hesitation,  found  her  guilty.  The  evidence  brought 
against  the  accused  persons  was  quite  worthless. 
It  comprised  all  the  old  stock  hoiTors  about  super- 


swear  that  some  wretched  old  woman  had  be- 
witched it,  though  he  had  held  his  tongue  upon 
the  subject  for  half  a  generation.* 

Many  of  the  accused  loudly  denied  the  truth  of 
what  was  stated  against  them.  Sarah  Good,  who 
had  long  been  accounted  a  melancholy,  distempered 
woman,  was  urged  at  the  gallows  to  confess  ;  where- 
upon she  turned  fiercely  on  the  minister  of  Salem, 
who  had  remarked  that  she  was  a  witch,  and  that 
she  knew  it,  and  exclaimed,  "  You  are  a  liar !     I 
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natural  appearances,  malicious  injuries  done  to  the 
witnesses  themselves  or  to  their  cattle,  diabolical 
gatherings,  and  so  on.  Some  of  these  stories  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  persons  relating  them  were  asleep 
at  the  time,  or  under  the  influence  of  nightmare, 
or  afflicted  with  epileptical  fits ;  and  that  the 
visions  thus  induced  received  the  shape  and  colour 
of  the  prevailing  sujierstition.  Others,  doubtless, 
were  sheer  inventions,  put  forwai'd  with  the  design 
of  revenging  old  quaiTels.  The  court  allowed  the 
witnesses  to  ransack  their  memory  for  circum- 
stances, or  alleged  circumstances,  of  twenty  or 
thirty  years  back ;  and  some  of  the  testimony  was 
simply  heai-say,  or  conjectui'al.  Any  man  whose 
cow  or  whose  pig  had  had  a  fit,  was  permitted  to 


am  no  more  a  witch  than  you  are  a  wizard  ;  and  if 
you  take  away  my  life,  God  will  give  you  blood  to 
drink."  But  several  of  the  accused  confessed — a 
fact  not  at  all  surprising  when  we  know  that  con- 
fessions were  actually  purchased  by  the  promise  of 
immunity  from  death,  while  it  was  evident  that  the 
non-confessora  would  be  hanged  without  the  slightest 
hope  of  mercy.  The  prisoners  who  admitted  the 
tnith  of  the  charges  made  against  them,  became  in 


*  Daniel  Neal,  whose  good  feeling  and  good  sense  rarely 
deserted  him,  discredited  all  these  absurd  stories  of  witcli- 
craft.  (History  of  New  England,  Vol.  II.,  chap.  7.)  He  also 
spoke  of  the  powows  as  a  set  of  impostors,  having  no  claim 
to  supernatural  knowledge  or  influence.  ("\^ol.  I.,  chap.  1.) 
But  in  1720  opinion  had  a<]vance(l  a  long  way  beyond  1692. 
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their  turn  accusers,  and  sought  to  gain  favour  by 
implicating  others  in  the  alleged  conspiracy  of 
Satan.  A  regular  trade  of  accusations  sprang  up, 
as  in  England  during  earlier  times.  All  the 
most    sordid    passions    of     human    nature    were 


the  reality  of  witchcraft.  So  gi-eat  a  height  did 
the  insanity  reach,  that  a  dog  belonging  to  a 
gentleman  accused  of  witchcraft  was  hanged  as 
an  accom})lice  of  its  mastei".  In  some  cases,  the 
required  evidence   was    extorted    from   unwilling 


LOLOXOIS   THE    BVCCANEER. 


aroused,  and  fear  and  suspicion  prompted  cruelties 
beyond  measure.  No  man  was  safe  unless  he  fell 
in  with  the  prevailing  mood.  A  constable  who  had 
been  ordered  to  arrest  some  suspected  witches  re- 
fused to  do  so,  owing,  probably  to  scruples  of  sense 
and  humanity.  He  was  immediately  denounced 
by  the  afflicted,  tried,  convicted,  and  hanged.  The 
clergyman  Burroughs  met  with  no  better  fate  ;  lie 
had  committed  the  unpardonable  offence  of  doubting 

34 


witnesses  by  threats,  or  by  actual  torture;  and 
the  pei-sons  bearing  this  perjured  testimony  after- 
wards acknowledged  the  fraud  with  deep  contrition. 
A  girl,  whose  evidence  had  led  to  the  conviction 
of  her  grandfather,  retracted  her  statements  in  a 
little  while.  The  magistrates  cast  her  into  prison, 
and  proceeded  to  hang  the  old  man  without  fur- 
ther delay;  while  the  girl  hei-self  and  both  her 
l^arents  had  a  narrow  escape. 
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In  all,  twenty-eight  persons  were  sentenced  to 
death,  upon  insufficient  evidence,  for  aii  impossible 
offence.  Of  these,  nineteen  were  hanged,  and  one 
— a  man  of  eighty — was  pressed  to  death  for  i-elus- 
ing  to  plead.  He  had  seen  that  all  the  previous 
trials  had  ended  in  convictions,  and,  knowing  that 
the  same  witnesses  would  he  produced  against  him, 
declined  to  submit  to  such  a  prejudiced  tribunal. 
The  death  of  this  man  by  the  process  known  as 
the  peine  forte  et  dure — a  i-elic  of  Anglo-Norman 
cruelty — was  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  that  has 
ever  occurred  m  New  England.  Samuel  Wai'dell, 
who  had  confessed  and  received  the  promise  of  his 
life,  withdrew  his  admissions,  and  was  executed. 
Martha  Cory,  when  visited  in  prison  by  Parris  and 
other  clergymen,  rebuked  her  persecutors  in  lan- 
guage of  'terrible  sternness,  and  was  excommuni- 
cated befoi-e  being  hanged.  Mary  Easty,  who  is 
described  as  a  woman  of  great  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion and  of  earnest  piety,  was  equally  firm  in 
exposing  the  cruelty  and  falseness  of  the  testimony 
upon  which  she  and  others  had  been  convicted. 
She  sent  a  petition  to  the  judges  and  ministers, 
praying  that  further  inqitiiy  might  be  made,  not 
into  her  own  case,  but  into  those  of  the  others,  that 
no  more  innocent  blood  might  be  shed ;  for,  said 
she,  "I  know  you  are  in  the  Avrong  way."  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Burroxighs  made  a  powerfiil  impression 
by  his  demeanour  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows.  He 
asserted  his  innocence  in  a  touching  and  solemn 
speech,  and  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  so 
much  fervency  and  exactness  that  many  were 
moved  to  tears,  and  it  was  feared  that  a  rescue 
would  be  attempted.  But  Cotton  Mather,  who 
was  riding  about  on  horseback  among  the  crowd, 
insisted  on  the  guilt  of  Burroughs,  and  bid  the 
spectatoi-s  remember  that  the  devil  himself  could 
sometimes  assume  the  appearance  of  an  angel  of 
light.  The  fickle  people  were  persuaded,  and  in 
a  little  while  the  lifeless  body  of  Burroughs  was 
tumbled  into  a  gi-ave  together  with  several  more. 
Among  the  other  persons  hanged  was  Rebecca 
Nurse,  who  had  in  the  firat  instance  been  ac- 
quitted. Sir  William  Phipps  was  induced  to  gi-ant 
a  reprieve  in  the  case  of  this  iinliappy  creature,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  exemplary  life. 
But  Parris  exerted  himself  against  any  mercy  being 
shown  ;  and  the  reprieve  was  recalled.  Tlu-oughout 
the  whole  miserable  business,  the  clergy  were  the 
most  remoi'seless  of  the  persecutors.  Noyes,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Salem,  gloated  over  the  execu- 
tions with  an  unnatural  joy.  "  There  hang  eight 
firebrands  of  hell ! "  he  cried,  pointing  to  the 
dangling  bodies. 

The  trials  and  executions  lasted  thi'oughout  the 


summer  and  earl}'  autumn.  By  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember, 1692,  twenty  persons  had  been  put  to 
death,  and  fifty-five  had  been  tortured  or  threatened 
into  making  confessions.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  were  in  prison,  and  above  two  hundred 
more  under  accusation.  Several  of  the  accused 
managed  to  make  their  escape ;  and  the  lives  of 
those  who  confessed  were  invariably  spared.  But 
the  consistent  assertors  of  their  innocence  received 
the  hardest  measure;  and  no  subsequent  admission 
of  witnesses  that  they  had  perjured  themselves,  no 
acknowledgment  of  the  jury  that  they  had  erred  in 
their  verdict,  sufficed  to  save  a  non-confessing  i)ri- 
soner  from  the  gallows.  Everything  was  done  to 
envenom  the  cases  for  the  prosecution,  and  to  dis- 
courage and  browbeat  all  who  hung  back  from  aiding 
the  convictions.  Perjury,  however  obvioY.s  and 
undoubted,  was  no  bar  to  the  same  witness  testify- 
ing against  others.  Terrorism  was  the  only  law, 
and  no  position  was  a  safeguard  against  the  denun- 
ciations of  madmen  or  of  scoundrels.  Dudley 
Bradstreet,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  Andover,  wdio 
had  gi-anted  warrants  against  thirty  or  forty  sup- 
posed witches,  was  accused,  together  with  his  wife, 
of  killing  nine  pei'sons  by  enchantment,  and  was 
forced  to  fly  the  country.  He  had  given  offence  by 
refusing  to  grant  any  more  warrants,  and,  being  no 
longer  a  friend,  was  at  once  reckoned  among  the 
enemies  of  Mather  and  his  party. 

But  the  evil  at  length  reached  a  pouit  at  which 
retxction  was  inevitable.  Cotton  Mather  found 
antagonists  who  disputed  his  reasonings  and  denied 
his  conclusions.  The  sentences  at  Salem  were 
openly  canvassed,  and  Mather  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  make  a  special  effort  against  the  growing 
opposition  to  his  infatuated  cruelty.  In  October, 
1692,  he  published  his  "Wonders  of  the  Invisible 
World,"  one  of  the  most  melancholy  exhibitions 
of  elaborate  folly,  tending  to  a  malignant  purpose, 
that  literature  can  show.  It  is  painful  to  be 
obliged  to  add  that  Increase  Mather  was  no 
wiser  than  his  son.  He  had  in  1684  put  forth 
"An  Essay  for  the  Recording  of  Illustrious  Pro- 
vidences, especially  in  New  England,"  in  the 
course  of  which  he  gave  his  sanction  to  tlie  belief 
in  wizardry  and  devilish  enchantments ;  and  when 
the  son  published  his  account  of  the  witch-trials 
at  Salem,  the  father,  in  his  capacity  as  President 
of  Harvard  College,  conveyed  to  him  his  appro- 
bation. Shortly  afterwards.  Increase  Mather 
himself  printed  "  A  Further  Accoiint  of  the 
Trials  of  the  New  England  Witches,"  to  which  he 
added  "  Cases  of  Conscience  concerning  Witchcrafts 
and  E\-il  Si^irits  personating  Men,  wi'itten  at  the 
Request  of  the  Ministers  of  New  England."     The 
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fact  is  that  only  a  few  men  in  those  days  liacl  suffi- 
cient courage  to  question  such  diabolical  agencies. 
Divines  were  never  weary  of  asserting  that  he  who 
denied  witchcraft  must  in  his  heart  deny  God ;  and 
inquiry  was  stifled  by  the  assumption  that  the  mere 
wish  to  inquire  was  evidence  of  a  nature  utterly 
depraved.  But  the  very  extravagance  of  the  belief 
in  New  England,  as  manifested  by  the  outbreak  of 
1692,  conduced  to  its  tiltimate  decay. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  power  of  the  Mathers, 
the   reaction,  having  once  begun,   gathered   force 
with   every   day.      Phipps   might    praise    Cotton 
Mather  for  his  literaiy   performance,  which    was 
published  by  the  special  command  of  the  Governor; 
Judge  Stoughton  might  consider  that  a  wonderful 
service  had  been  rendered  to  New  England,  as  he 
declaimed  in  an  epistle  to  his  reverend  friend,  pre- 
fixed to  the  book ;  but  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
not  persuaded.     The  first  awakening  of  the  popular 
conscience   took    place    at   Andover,   in   October, 
1692,  about  the  time  that  Cotton  Mather  published 
his  report  of  the  trials.     The  town  of  Andover  had 
been  the  scene  of  a  particularly  violent  outbreak  of 
the  witch-mania.     A  man,  fancying  liis  wife  was 
bewitched  when  she  was  sick  of  a  mortal  distemper, 
sent  to  Salem  for  some  of  the  experienced  witch- 
finders  of  that  town ;  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  more 
than  fifty  persons  were  accused.     Upon  this,  the 
people  of  Andover,   with  their  minister  at   their 
head,    appeared   before  the  General   Assembly   at 
Boston,  and  presented  a  remonstrance  against  the 
doings  of  the  court  at  Salem.     The  Assembly  was 
not   indisposed   to  listen  to  such  representations. 
The  whole  question  of  witchcraft  had  been  discussed 
at  a  meeting  of  ministers  which  the  Governor  had 
summoned  in  the  middle  of  June,  when  several  of 
the  clergymen  present  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
the  apparition  of  persons  afilicting  others  was  no 
proof  of  their  being  witches  ;  that  it  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  righteous  government  of  God  to 
permit  the  devil  to  assume  the  shape  of  good  men  ; 
that  a  good  name  obtained  by  a  good  life  ought  not 
to  be  forfeited  by  mere  spectral  accusations ;   and 
that  alterations  made  in  the  sufferers  by  a  look  or 
a  touch  of  the  accused  were  no  infallible  evidences 
of  guilt,  seeing  that  they  might  be  brought  about 
by  the  devil's  legerdemain.     At  the  same  time,  the 
ministers  recommended  to  the  Government  "the 
speedy  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  such  as   had 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious,   according   to   the 
direction  given  in  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  whole- 
some statutes  of  the  English  nation  for  the  detec- 
tion of  witchcrafts."     Fortified  by  these  opinions, 
which  Increase  Mather  says  he  and  his  son  agreed 
to,  the  General  Assembly,  while  adopting  the  old 


English  law  on  the  subject  in  the  autumn  of  1692, 
abrogated  the  special  court  at  Salem  (a  court  that 
had  really  no  legal  existence  at  all),  and  established 
another  tribunal,  which,  that  the  prevailing  fever 
might  have  time  to  spend  itself,  was  not  to  meet 
for  some  months.  Stoughton  was  to  preside  in 
the  new  as  in  the  former  court ;  but  it  was 
probably  hoped  that  juries  would  be  less  subser- 
vient. The  matter  began  to  look  serious  when  the 
afflicted  actually  accused  the  wife  of  Sir  William 
Phipps,  and  near  relations  of  the  Mathers  them- 
selves, of  being  concerned  in  witchcraft. 

The  new  tribunal  met  early  in  January,  1693, 
when,  out  of  fifty-six  bills  brought  in  against  per- 
sons for  witchcraft,  the  grand  jury  ignoi'ed  thirty ; 
and,  of  the  twenty-six  persons  tried,  the  petty 
jury  convicted  but  three,  whom  the  Governor 
pardoned.  The  delusion  had  passed ;  sanity  and 
right  feeling  had  retui'ned  to  the  people.*  A 
gentleman  of  Boston,  who  had  been  accused  by  the 
afflicted  of  Andover,  sent  a  writ  to  arrest  his  ac- 
cusers in  an  action  for  defamation  for  £1,000;  and 
from  that  time  the  accusations  at  Andover  gradually 
ceased.  The  confessions  of  so-called  witches  were  no 
longer  received  as  of  any  worth.  In  the  case  of 
one  Mary  Watts,  who  confessed,  the  grand  jury, 
looking  upon  her  as  a  person  demented,  threw 
out  the  bill ;  and,  although  the  court  sent  them  back 
to  reconsider  tkeir  decision,  they  stoutly  adhered 
to  it.  Six  women  who  had  previously  confessed  to 
witchcraft  now  Avithdrew  their  confessions  in  a  cer- 
tificate in  which  they  stated  that  they  had  been 
induced  to  criminate  themselves  in  the  hope  of 
being  spai*ed,  and  because  they  had  been  so  ques- 
tioned, talked  at,  and  bewildered  by  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  that  at  length  they  hardly  knew  what 
they  said,  but  assented  to  whatever  was  suggested 
to  them  by  the  examiners.  The  torture,  however, 
was  not  simply  mental  in  all  cases.  John 
Procter,  one  of  the  convicted,  affirmed  in  a  letter 
to  the  ministers  of  Boston  that  several  of  the 
accused,  including  his  son,  were  tied  neck  and 
heels  till  the  blood  was  ready  to  gush  from  them,  in 
order  to  extort  a  confession.     This  was  before  the 

*  Mr.  Bancroft  very  disingenuously  insinuates  (History  of 
the  United  States,  VoL  II.,  chap.  19),  that  the  temporary 
insanity  which  produced  so  much  evil  was  due  to  a  few  offieials 
appointed  by  the  English  Crown.  It  is  true  that  Phipps, 
and  Stoughton,  and  the  judges  generally,  were  at  that  tune 
appointed  by  the  parent  State;  but  the  superstition  had 
been  mainly  encouraged  by  Cotton  Mather,  his  fft^er  .-xnd 
some  of  the  other  ministers,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
old  country.  The  jurors  who  convicted  were  Massachusetts 
men-no  doubt,  good  average  specimens  of  the  race;  and  the 
feeling  they  represented  was  one  which  at  that  time  was 
dying  out  in  England,  though  it  is  evident  that  in  America 
it  had  an  acrid  intensity  of  life. 
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tide  began  to  turn;  and  Procter  was  hanged,  to- 
gether with  the  others. 

Efforts  were  made,  early  in  1693,  for  the  convic- 
tion of  Sarah  Daston,  who  had  had  the  reputation 
of  a  witch  for  twenty  years.  A  very  large  body 
of  evidence  was  brought  against  her;  but  a 
verdict  of  acquittal  was  the  only  result.  Cotton 
Mather  then  made  a  great  noise  about  a  case  of 
witchcraft  occurring  in  his  own  parish,  which  he 
alleged  he  had  cured  by  his  prayers ;  but  the  state- 
ment Avas  exposed  to  ridicule  by  Robert  Calef,  whom 
Mather  afterwards  described  as  "a  coal  from  hell." 
All  further  prosecutions  were  now  stopped;  per- 
sons who  had  escaped  were  not  searched  after; 
those  still  in  prison  were  set  free ;  and  in  a  little 
while  Sii*  William  Phipps  pardoned  all  who  were 
under  sentence  of  condemnation.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  in  the  height  of  the  persecutions  witch- 
craft was  supposed  to  be  of  daily  occurrence,  and 
that  when  the  persecution  ceased  there  was  an 
end  of  the  alleged  cases  of  devilish  malignity. 
Cotton  Mather  says  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
prosecutions,  Satan  was  tied  up  in  tighter  chains, 
and  thus  withheld  from  vexing  the  land ;  and 
that  the  accused  had  generally  been  quiet  since 
their  pardon.*  He  could  not  see  that  the  delu- 
sion vanished  with  the  excitement  which  he  had 
so  sedulously  kept  up.  Parris,  notwithstanding  a 
humble  confession  of  his  wrong-doing,  was  driven 
out  of  Salem  by  the  popular  indignation.  Noyes, 
the  fellow-minister  of  Parris,  acknowledged  his 
cruelty,  prayed  for  forgiveness,  and  gave  up  his 
life  to  works  of  charity.  Stoughton  passed  tJie 
remainder  of  his  days  in  sidlen  isolation  from 
the  majority  of  his  countrymen ;  acknowledging, 
indeed,  that  he  might  perhaps  have  been  in  error, 
but  contending  that,  as  he  had  acted  to  the  best 
of  his  understanding,  and  with  the  fear  of  God  be- 
fore his  eyes  (a  phrase  often  used  to  cover  a  vast 
amount  of  wrong-doing),  he  did  not  feel  called 
on  to  express  any  contrition.  Sewall,  another  of 
the  judges,  made  a  piiblic  recantation  in  the  South 
meeting-house  at  Boston;  and  the  Salem  jurors  of 
1G92  published  a  paper, in  which  they  said: — 

"  "We  confess  that  we  ourselves  were  not  capable 
to  imderstand,  nor  able  to  withstand,  the  mysterious 
delusions  of  the  Powers  of  Darkness  and  Prince  of 
the  Air,  but  were,  for  want  of  knowledge  in  our- 
selves, and  better  information  from  othei-s,  prevailed 
with  to  take  up  such  evidence  against  the  accused 
as,  on  further  consideration  and  further  informa- 
tion, we  jiistly  fear  was  insufficient  for  tlie  touching 
the  lives  of  any  (Deut.  xvii.  6) ;  whereby  we  fear  we 
have  been  instrumental  with  othei-s,  though  igno- 

*  Magnalia,  Book  VI.,  chap.  7. 


rantly  and  unwittingly,  to  bring  upon  oui-selves  and 
this  people  of  the  Lord  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood, 
which  sin  the  Lord  saith,  in  Scripture,  he  would 
not  pardon  (2  Kings  xxiv.  4) ;  that  is,  we  suppose, 
in  regard  of  his  temporal  judgments.  We  do 
therefore  hereby  signify  to  all  in  general,  and  to 
the  surviving  sufferers  in  especial,  oxir  deep  sense 
of,  and  soiTOw  for,  our  errors,  in  acting  on  such 
evidence  to  the  condemning  of  any  pei"son.  And 
we  do  hereby  acknowledge  that  we  justly  fear  that 
we  were  sadly  deluded  and  mistaken,  for  which  we 
are  milch  disquieted  and  distressed  in  our  minds ; 
and  do  therefore  humbly  beg  forgiveness,  fii-st  of 
God,  for  Christ's  sake,  for  this  our  error,  and  pray 
that  God  would  not  impute  the  guilt  of  it  to  our- 
selves nor  others ;  and  we  also  pray,  that  we  may 
be  considered  candidly  and  aright  by  the  living 
sufferei-s,  as  being  then  under  the  power  of  a  strong 
and  general  delusion,  utterly  tmacquainted  with  and 
not  experienced  in  matters  of  that  natur-e.  We  do 
heartily  ask  forgiveness  of  you  all  whom  we  have 
justly  offended,  and  do  declare,  according  to  our 
pi'esent  minds,  we  would  none  of  us  do  such  things 
again  for  the  whole  world ;  praying  you  to  accept  of 
this  in  way  of  satisfaction  for  our  offence,  and  that 
yovi  would  bless  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  that 
he  may  be  entreated  for  the  land." 

Even  Cotton  Mather,  some  years  afterwards, 
admitted  that  things  had  been  carried  too  far,  as 
appeared  to  him  from  the  great  number  of  persons 
accused ;  from  the  characters  of  those  persons, 
several  of  whom  were  of  blameless  and  holy  lives  ; 
from  the  number  of  the  afflicted,  which  increased 
to  about  fifty,  and  gave  just  ground  to  suspect  some 
mistake;  from  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  at 
their  execution,  where  they  denied  their  guilt 
with  great  solemnity,  which  could  hardly  liave  been 
a  falsehood  in  all  cases;  and  from  the  fact  that 
similar  mistakes  had  been  made  in  other  parts  of 
the  woi-ld.t  Besides,  he  had  by  this  time  discovered 
(perhaps  from  the  teachings  of  his  father,  who  was 
very  learned  on  the  point,  or  perhaps  from  certain 
Dutch  and  French  ministers  in  the  province  of  New 
York,  who  during  the  height  of  the  epidemic  were 
consulted  on  the  subject)  that  Satan  could  assume 
the  shape  of  an  innocent  person,  and  in  that  shajie 
do  mischief  to  the  bodies  and  estates  of  mankind  ; 
and  he  even  granted  that  some  of  the  confessing 
witches  (he  would  not  allow  the  observation  to 
apply  to  all)  had  been  in  a  sort  of  preternatural 
dream,  whei-ein  they  had  said  of  themselves  they 
knew  not  what.  J 

t  Magnalia,  published  at  London  in  1702,  and  written  a  few 
years  earlier.     Book  VI. ,  chap  7. 
X  Ibid.     Book  II. ,  Appendix. 
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The  question  has  been  raised  whether,  in  these 
terrible   prosecutions,    Cotton    Mather   acted   with 
sincerity,  or  was  swayed  throughout  solely  by  the 
desii-e   of  increasing  his  personal   and  professional 
influence.      Tlie  point  is  one  very  difficult,  if  not 
absolutely  impossible,  to  deternime  ;  and  it  is  thei-e- 
fore  wiser,  as  well  as  more  charitable,  to  give  the 
offender  the  benefit  of  whatever  doubt  may  natu- 
rally exist  in  the  mind  on  a  subject  so  dark  and 
perplexed.     Mr.  Bancroft  appears  to  take  the  most 
xmfavourable  view  ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  a  hard  matter 
to  resist  a  feeling  of  indignant  scorn  at  so  much 
cruelty,   so  much  intellectual   blindness,   so   much 
ignorance  where  a  liberal  education  seemed  to  give 
men  a  light  to  expect  knowledge,  so  much  which  in 
eiJect  was  criminal  and  disastrous  in  the  highest 
degree.      Tliat   Mather  hoped   to  turn  the  witch- 
mania  to  the  advantage  of  the  body  he  belonged  to 
— that  he  saw,  in  the  excitement  which  he  partly 
created,  and  in  a  great  degree  sustained,  a  means  of 
re-establishing  the  waning  power  of  the  clergy  in 
all  its  old  force — is  certain ;  and  to  that  extent  a 
taint  of  self-interest  attaches  to  his  conduct.      But 
it  is  very  possible,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say 
it  is  probable,  that  he  was  really  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  the  supposed  witchcrafts.      We  must  not 
judge   the  men   of  one   age  by   the   standards    of 
another ;  or  at  least  we  should  judge  them  with  all 
due  allowance  for  the  influence  of  recognised  ideas. 
Some    children    had,    in   the    first    instance,    been 
.sti'angely  affected ;   and  it  was  usual  in  those  days 
to  attribute  these  maladies  to  a  diabolical  som*ce, 
and  to  suspect  pai-ticular  persons  of  being  the  agents 
by  which  the  malignity  of  Satan  was  bi'ought  to 
bear  on  the  afflicted.      Medical  science  was  in  a 
veiy  backward  state ;   such  distui-bances  had  not 
been  watched  with  a  view  to  discover  in  them  a 
natural  cause ;   it  was  taken  for  granted  that  they 
lay  within  the  sphere,  not  of  the  physician,  but  of 


the  divine.  Some  years  aftex'wards.  Cotton  Mather 
gave  a  certain  degree  of  attention  to  medical  sub- 
jects, and  was  instrumental  in  introdu.cing  into 
Boston  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  smaU-pox 
recently  brought  to  England  from  Constantinople 
•  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  But  in  1692  he 
had  probably  thought  of  little  else  than  the  doc- 
trines of  religion,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 
would  have  held  such  cases  to  be  supernatural. 
The  whole  tenor  of  New  England  life  helped  to 
foster  the  state  of  mind  out  of  which  such  fear* 
arise  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  Cotton  Mather  could  no 
moi'e  help  believing  in  witchcraft  than  the  ignorant 
Neapolitan  peasant  of  our  own  day  can  help  be- 
lievmg  in  the  Evil  Eye.  The  minds  of  men  are  in 
a  gi'eat  measui'e  formed  by  inherited  opinions  ;  and 
superstition  is  a  plant  which  dies  down  slowly. 

It  appeal's  from  the  diary  of  Cotton  Mather  that 
there  were  times  when  he  had  temptations  to 
Atheism,  and  to  the  abandonment  of  all  religion  as 
a  mere  delusion.  The  revelation  bears  a  terrible 
commentary  on  the  man,  and  on  the  age  and  country 
in  which  he  lived.  Such  misgivings  were  owing, 
not  to  any  spirit  of  intellectual  scepticism,  for  that 
had  not  yet  appeared  in  America,  but  to  the 
natural  revulsion  of  the  mind  from  a  system  of 
religion  morbidly  overstrained,  and  arrayed  in  the 
most  gloomy  colours  and  the  most  forbidding  forms. 
Mather  had  placed  his  religion  in  antagonism  to 
natural  feeling,  to  intellectual  progress,  to  inquiry, 
to  sense,  to  joyfulness  and  beauty,  to  art  and 
science,  to  all  that  is  noblest  and  sweetest  in  the 
human  soul.  What  wonder  if  those  deathless  foes 
rose  up  sometimes,  and  smote  him  to  the  heart? 
What  wonder  if,  in  mere  blind  and  casual  obedience 
to  outraged  principles,  he  reeled  back  from  his  o-\\ai 
false  standard,  and,  seeing  for  the  moment  nothing 
but  chaos,  doubted  of  that  which  the  more  temperate 
and  rationally  pious  never  dream  of  questioning  1 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

The  Buccaneers  of  America— Origin  of  the  Term  "Buccaneer"— Piracy  in  the  Eoman  Empire— Claim  of  Spain  to  the  entire 
Sovereignty  of  America— Resistance  to  this  Claim  the  Beginning  of  Buccaneering— Extreme  Cruelty  of  the  Spaniards 
towards  all  but  Spanish  Settlers  in  the  West  Indies- English,  French,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch,  in  the  "West  Indian  Seas- 
Sacking  of  Spanish  Towns  and  Spanish  Ships  -"  The  Brethren  of  the  Coast,"  or  Early  Buccaneers— Laws  by  which  the 
Fraternity  was  governed— Attractive  Character  of  the  Lives  led  by  West  Indian  Sea-Rovers— Head-quarters  of  the  Buc- 
caneers hi  the  Islands  of  St.  Christopher  and  Tortuga— Career  of  Francis  Lolonois- Henry  Morgan's  Exploit  at  Maracaibo 
—Pillage  of  Panama  by  Morgan— Second  Expedition  of  Buccaneers  to  Panama— Adventures  of  Captain  Dampier  and 
Others— Division  between  the  English  and  French  Buccaneers -Pirates  in  the  Eastern  Seas— The  Earl  of  Bellamont 
and  William  Kidd-Execution  of  Kidd,  and  Inquiiy  into  the  conduct  of  Lord  BeUamont— Subsequent  History  of  the 
American  Pirates. 

America  in  the  seventeenth  century  would  not  be      Buccaneers— those  daring  and  often   bloodthii-sty 
completely  described  without  some  notice  of  the      rovers  of  the  sea  who  made  a  prey  of  Spanish  mer- 
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cantile  vessels,  and,  while  acting  simply  for  their 
own  private  gain,  restrained  the  egregious  pre- 
tensions of  a  gi-aspiiig  and  selfish  Power.  Although 
comparatively  few  of  these  criminals  were  American 
by  bii'th,  and  althoiigh  the  scene  of  their  exploits 
was  often  far  to  the  south  of  the  United  States, 
the  English  colonies  were  so  much  aifected  by 
their  operations  that  it  will  be  advisable  to  trace 
their  whole  career  from  its  beginning.  A  large 
paii)  of  the  romance  of  American  annals  is  asso- 
ciated with  freebooters  of  the  ocean,  whose  flags 
caiTied  terror  along  the  Atlantic  and  other  coasts, 
and  whose  leaders  often  exhibited  a  degree  of  genius 
which,  in  the  service  of  regular  Governments,  would 
have  given  them  high  rank  as  naval  or  military 
commanders.  The  Buccaneer  of  the  New  World 
had  much  the  same  characteristics  as  the  Coi-sair  or 
Algerine  pii-ate  of  the  Mediten-anean;  and  the 
same  kind  of  sentimental  admiration — generally 
quite  misplaced — has  gathered  about  the  one  as 
about  the  othei".  Adventurous  deeds,  whatever 
the  motive,  or  however  great  the  cruelty  by  which 
thf  y  may  be  accompanied,  will  always  excite  the 
sympathy  of  the  young  and  quick-blooded.  One 
thinks  of  figures  like  those  of  Heniy  Morgan, 
Eichard  Sawkins,  "William  Kidd,  and  others  of 
the  same  era,  as  of  the  banditti  described  in 
"  Gil  Bias."  They  are  robbers,  but  they  are  pic- 
turesque. They  are  rufiians,  yet  they  do  not 
lie  entirely  beyond  the  sphere  of  a  reasonable 
interest.  They  may  be  vicious,  but  they  are  not 
vulgar.  The  wild  blood  of  the  old  Vikings  throbs 
again  in  then-  veins.  The  gust  of  fighting,  the 
passion  of  freedom,  the  appetite  to  acquire,  the 
large  capacity  to  enjoy,  wei-e  theirs;  and  if  their 
lives  were  deeply  stained  with  crime,  so  were  the 
liA'es  of  men  of  much  gi'eater  position  in  the  world, 
whose  history  has  in  it  nothing  of  the  sharp  sting 
of  ocean  winds,  the  salt  and  savour  of  the  variable 
sea. 

The  tei'm  Buccaneer  is  derived  from  a  Caribbee 
Indian  word,  denoting  a  peculiar  way  of  curing 
and  preserving  the  flesh  of  cattle.  The  flesh  so 
cured  was  called  Boucan,  whence  the  French,  who 
had  dealings  with  the  Caribbees,  made  the  verb 
houcaner,  to  dry  red  without  salt.  The  earliest 
Buccaneers,  so  called,  were  French  settlera  in  that 
part  of  Hispaniola  which  the  Spaniai'ds  had  de- 
serted in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
These  Frenchmen  at  fii-st  employed  themselves  in 
hunting  und  taking  the  black  cattle  that  ran  wild 
there,  the  flesh  of  which  they  dr'ied  after  the  Indian 
method ;  but,  being  joined  by  large  numbers  of 
English,  Dutch,  and  other  seamen,  all  of  whom 
had    a    strong    feeling    of    enmity    towards    the 


Spaniards,  they  built  ships,  and  carried  on  pri- 
vateering expeditions  against  Spanish  commerce, 
without  being  A'ery  particular  if  chance  threw  the 
ships  of  fiiendly  nations  also  in  theii'  way.  By 
the  French,  these  sea-rovei-s  were  commonly  called 
Flibustiers,  from  which  the  Amedcans  in  modern 
times  have  made  the  well-known  designation  of 
Filibuster.  The  origin  of  the  expression  is  to  be 
found  in  our  own  woi'd  *'  freebooter ;  "  so  that  the 
English  and  the  French  have  to  some  extent  inter- 
changed terms  in  the  designation  of  these  marine 
robbers. 

Piracy  is  a  very  old  form  of  crime.  It  existed 
in  the  ancient  as  in  the  modern  world;  and  the 
sea-rovers  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  later  days  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  cai'ried  their  depredations  to  such 
lengths  that  the  commerce  of  the  MediteiTanean 
was  to  a  great  extent  crippled.  They  seized  on 
Julius  Cfiesar  when,  as  a  very  young  man,  he  was 
returning  from  the  court  of  Nicomedes,  King  of 
Bithynia,  and  did  not  release  him  until  they  had 
been  paid  an  enormous  i-ansom.  Caesar  aftei-wards 
took  their  fleet,  and  executed  several  of  the  free- 
booters ;  but  the  mischief  was  only  checked  for  a 
time.  These  desperadoes  did  not  confine  then* 
operations  to  the  sea.  They  are  I'eported  to  have 
sacked  four  hundred  cities,  laid  several  others 
under  contribution,  plundered  the  temples  of  the 
gods,  and  ransacked  the  houses  of  noblemen  on 
the  Tiber.  Persons  of  high  position  were  seized 
on  shoi-e,  with  a  view  to  their  redemption  by  a 
money  payment;  and  the  power  of  the  robbers 
grew  so  great,  and  was  so  well  supported  by  for- 
tresses and  castles  along  the  coasts,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  send  Pompey  against  them 
with  a  large  fleet  and  an  equally  large  anny.* 
In  this  way  they  were  subdued ;  but  the  evil 
became  as  bad  as  ever  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  so  continued  for  many  centuries. 
The  Greek  islands,  owing  to  the  security  ofiered 
by  their  naiTOw  and  sinuous  watera,  wei-e  perfect 
nests  of  pirates;  a  Greek  sea-rover  established  him- 
self on  the  thi-one  of  Algiers;  and  the  Barbary 
freebooters  were  long  the  terror  of  the  ocean.  The 
Sea-Kings  of  Scandinavia  were  little  better  than 
robbers  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  the  Saxon  tribes  who 
conquered  England  might  have  carried  on  their 
flags  the  Buccaneei's'  insignia  of  a  death's  head 
and  crossed  bones.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
this  institution  of  the  Old  World  woiild  pass  the 
Atlantic,  and  germinate  anew  on  the  shores  of 
America. 

The   pi-eposterous   assumption   of    Spain,  to  be 

*  Plutarch  :  Lives  of  Pompey  and  Julius  Coesar. 
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considered  the  sole  and  undisputed  mistress  of  all 
America,  had  much  to  do  with  the  origin  of  Buc- 
caneering. TMs  assumption  was  based  on  alleged 
priority  of  discovery  j  though  it  is  very  ceriain 
that  the  American  continent  (setting  aside  the 
outlying  islands)  was  fii-st  revealed  to  an  English 
.sliip,  as  far  as  any  exact  historical  knowledge  will 
take  us.*  Spain,  however,  was  supported  in  her 
rapacity  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  who,  by  a  famous 
bull,  handed  over  the  whole  vast  territory  to  the 
sway  of  Madiid.  It  was  of  course  impossible  to 
make  good  such  a  claim;  but  Spain  did  her  utmost 
to  exclude  other  nations  from  trading  or  settling 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  English  and  French  were 
the  most  enterprising  of  all  in  their  attempts  to 
establish  themselves  there,  and  the  Spaniards 
treated  them  with  merciless  severity.  They  were 
literally  murdered  wherever  they  could  be  found. 
"When  an  English  ship,  in  1517,  appeared  at  St. 
Domingo  with  a  request  for  liberty  to  trade,  the 
Spanish  Governor  opened  fire  on  her,  and  was 
afterwards  reproved  by  the  authorities  at  home  for 
not  seizing  the  vessel,  and  destroying  all  on  board. 
When  the  French  Protestants,  in  1564-5,  endea- 
voured to  plant  a  colony  in  the  southern  portion 
of  what  is  now  South  Carolina,  the  Spaniards  ptir- 
.sued  them  there,  and  slew  the  gi-eater  number. 
Every  foreigner  seen  on  the  coasts  in  that  part 
of  the  world  was  pmiished  as  a  robber ;  and  the 
mere  spirit  of  opposition  and  retaliation  caused  a 
large  number  of  enterprising  sailors  to  defy  such 
tyrannical  ordinances,  and  to  treat  the  wrong-doers 
with  the  same  severity  that  they  meted  out  to 
othei-s.  The  attraction  to  those  regions  was  of 
course  very  gi*eat.  Immeasurable  wealth  was  to 
be  discovered  there;  the  opportunities  for  adven- 
ture and  for  gain  were  boundless.  Countries  like 
England,  France,  and  Portugal  were  not  likely  to 
submit  to  the  selfish  policy  of  Spain.  They  had 
ships  in  plenty,  and  daring  hands  to  navigate  them. 
The  thoughts  of  all  the  chief  European  nations 
were  being  du-ected  to  commerce  and  colonisation 
as  the  great  regenerators  of  a  world  which  had  out- 
gi-own  feudalism,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  for 
some  new  order  that  might  supplant  the  old. 
The  West  offered  more  openings  tlian  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  it  was  not  in  the  power 
■of  any  Papal  bull  or  Spanish  decree  to  curb  .the 
enterprise  of  races  to  whom  it  was  natural  to  be 
foremost  in  all  the  great  struggles  of  life. 

The  West  Indies  swarmed  with  alien  fleets  not 
long  after  the  discovery  of  America.  In  1526, 
Thomas  Tyson,  an  English  mariner,  was  sent  out 

*  See  p.  8  of  this  volume. 


thei'e  as  factor  to  some  merchants.  Then  the 
French  penetrated  into  Brazil  ;  the  Portuguese 
followed,  and,  as  the  century  advanced,  the  Dutch, 
who  wei-e  beginning  to  assert  their  sepai'ate  exist- 
ence, and  to  share  the  trade  of  the  world,  made 
their  appearance  in  those  western  seas  which  Spain 
was  vainly  endeavouring  to  close  against  all  vessels 
but  her  own.  By  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  several  cities  of  importance  had  sprung 
up  along  the  coasts  of  Spanish  Amei'ica.  They 
abounded  in  precious  metals,  in  jewels,  and  in  the 
most  costly  articles  of  commerce.  Between  these 
cities  and  the  ports  of  Spain,  numberless  ships, 
laden  with  the  riches  of  the  wealthiest  lands,  were 
constantly  passing  to  and  fro.  The  temptation 
was  too  gi-eat  to  be  resisted.  Treated  as  pii-ates 
even  when  they  desired  nothing  but  fair  and  equal 
trade,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  interlopei's  turned  on 
their  enemies,  and  considered  it  no  great  sin  to 
sack  and  destroy  a  town,  or  to  seize  a  merchant- 
vessel.  They  knew  that  in  any  case  they  might  be 
condemned  to  an  ignominious  death,  and  they 
considered  that  theii*  advei*saiy's  own  acts  had 
established  a  state  of  war  between  them,  of  which 
they  were  entitled  to  take  every  advantage.  It 
fared  ill  with  the  single  galleons  of  Spain  when 
they  encountered  the  adventurers  of  England  or 
France.  Those  "  pageants  of  the  sea,"  those  "  sig- 
niors  and  rich  burghers  of  the  flood,"  had  to  fight 
hard  for  their  existence,  and  did  not  always 
prevail.  The  cities  were  scarcely  more  safe  than 
the  floating  argosies.  The  Spaniards  trembled  for 
their  possessions,  and  found  it  necessary  to  employ 
guarda-costas  (guard-ships)  foy  the  protection  of 
theii'  commerce  and  their  shores.  The  commajiders 
of  these  vessels  were  instructed  to  massacre  all  their 
prisoners  ;  nevertheless,  piracy  was  far  from  being 
suppi-essed.  It  had  not  yet  become  the  institution 
into  which  it  was  afterwards  developed,  nor  was 
the  term  Buccaneering  invented  until  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  Spanish  ships  and  Si>anish  towns  were 
attacked  by  roving  Englishmen,  who  regarded 
them  as  perfectly  fair  game.  Raleigh,  in  some  of 
his  expeditions,  was  in  no  respect  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  pirate.  Grenville,  Cavendish,  Gilbert, 
Drake,  and  other  famous  seamen  of  that  time,  were 
never  very  scrupulous  in  their  dealings  with 
Spaniards.  The  feeling  of  national  enmity  was 
gi-eatly  exasperated  after  the  attempted  invasion 
of  England  by  the  Armada,  and  it  came  to  be 
■  considered  almost  a  point  of  patriotism  to  vex  the 
subjects  of  Philip  II.  wherever  they  could  be  found. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  acts  were  committed 
by  these  adventui-ei-s  which  are  not  to  be  justified 
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either  by  international  law  or  by  morals ;  but  the 
provocation  given  by  Spaiir  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  in  considering  the  aspects  of  the  case. 

At  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  English,  French, 
Dutch,  and  other  sea-rovere,  coalasced  in  a  kind  of 
guild  or  fratei'nity  sometimes  called  "  The  Bi'ethren 
of  the  Coast,"  and  Buccaneering  became  a  regular 
})rofession,  sustained  by  a  spirit  of  corporate  honour 
(whatever  the  crimes  of  individual  members),  and 
governed  by  a  fixed  code  of  laws.  To  some  extent, 
these  pirates  held  their  pi-operty  in  common ;  but 
prizes  were  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of 
each  man.  All  the  necessaries  of  life  were  to  be 
equally  shai'ed.  As  a  iiile,  each  robber  had  a 
declared  comrade,  and  the  two  divided  their  entire 
})ropei-ty  as  long  as  they  lived  together.  When 
either  died,  the  other  took  the  whole  ;  but  this 
extreme  form  of  comradeship  did  not  always  exist, 
for  Buccaneers  have  been  known  to  beqiieath  pro- 
perty by  will  to  their  friends  in  Eui-ope.  Amongst 
themselves,  no  bolts,  locks,  ©r  other  modes  of 
fastening,  were  to  be  used,  since  such  things  would 
imply  a  doubt  as  to  each  other's  honour.  That 
they  were  not  without  a  genuine  sentiment  of 
mutual  obligation  is  certain,  and  their  ^dces  were 
relieved  by  the  virtues  of  courage  and  self-reliance. 
They  were  not  unfrequently  religious,  after  the 
fashion  which  use  and  custom  had  recommended  to 
them.  A  French.  Jlibustier  shot  one  of  his  crew  in 
church  for  behaving  ii-reverently  during  mass. 
The  English  pirates  were  often  Puritanical,  and 
were  very  particular  that  the  Sabbath  should  be 
kept  holy.  It  might  have  been  siipposed  that  such 
wide  divergences  of  religious  belief,  amongst  men 
to  whom  religion  was  not  indifierent,  woidd  lead  to 
constant  and  sanguinary  dissensions ;  but  such  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  case.  The  interests  of 
the  community  held  them  together,  and  the  activity 
of  their  lives  stifled  the  more  intense  and  acrid 
foiTOs  ©f  theological  controversy.  Endless  change, 
perpetual  adventure,  the  excitement  of  danger  and 
of  gain,  gave  a  charm  to  their  existence,  which  to 
many  a  wild  spirit  seemed  ii-resistible.  "When  not 
at  sea,  they  were  hunting  cattle  on  the  islands, 
preparing  their  loucan,  or  leading  lives  of  almost 
savage  freedom  in  groves  of  tropical  splendour,  or 
in  the  winding  folds  of  valleys  where  the  moan  of 
the  encompassing  sea  was  hushed  or  sweetened  by 
the  inland  calm — valleys  so  exquisitely  beautiful, 
so  rich  with  pendent  foliage,  so  bright  with  flowei"s, 
so  musical  mth  gliding  streams,  so  sumptuous  with 
the  jewellery  of  painted  birds,  that  mortal  men 
might  well  be  excused  if  they  expected  or  desired 
no  more  in  the  valleys  of  Paradise  itself.  Tlien, 
w-hen  those  voluptuous  delights  began  to  pall,  there 


was  the  ready  vessel  close  at  hand,  in  which  to- 
cruise  from  shore  to  shore  across  waves  of  luminous, 
purple,  with  some   ever-new  delight   of  battle   ta- 
break   up   the  stagnancy  of  peace — with   Spanish 
argosies  to  be  seized,   with  Spanish  towns  to  be 
plundered,  with  Spanish  girls  to  be  shared  among, 
the  victors  who  survived.     Dwelling  always  on  the 
very  edge  of  death,  these  men  made  a  quintessence 
of  life,   and  drank  it  concentrated  and  sparkling. 
To  be  dull,  was  with  them  to  taste  beforehand  the 
toiTuents  of  the  condemned.* 

Many  men  of  good  birth  and  education  joined 
these  sea-rovers,  from  sheer  love  of  adventure,  from 
desire  of  repairing  theii*  bx'oken  fortunes,  or  from 
hatred  of  the  Spaniards.  Their  golden  age  was  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  they 
had  become  a  fomiidable  power  even  before  1650. 
NaiTatives  of  the  cruelties  committed  by  Spaniards 
on  all  intruders  in  the  West  Indies  were  circulated 
in  Eiu'ope,  and  undoubtedly  had  a  great  influence 
in  exciting  the  desire  of  revenge.  Montbai-s,  a 
Fi-enchman,  was  stimulated  by  these  stoi'ies  into 
quitting  his  own  countiy,  becoming  a  Buccaneer, 
and  inflicting  the  utmost  amount  of  injury  on 
the  pereecutors.  He  killed  so  many  of  the  ofiending 
nation  in  the  Western  seas  that  he  acquired  the 
name  of  "  the  Exterminator  ; "  and  the  fi*eebooters 
genei'ally  were  little  inclined  to  mercy.  There  wa& 
a  time,  however,  when  the  Buccaneers  seemed 
disposed  to  settle  down  to  peaceful  modes  of 
occupation.  Several  of  them,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  became  logwood-cutters  in 
the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  where  for  awhile  they 
carried  on  a  good  trade  with  European  ships,  not 
only  in  timber,  but  in  ciired  meats,  hides  of  animals, 
and  other  commodities.  The  Spaniards,  however, 
would  not  let,  them  rest  in  quiet.  They  slaughtered 
them  on  every  opportunity,  burnt  theii*  log-huts,, 
and  hunted  them  down  with  pitiless  ferocity.     The 

*  The   shoi-e-life   of  a  later  race  of  Buccaneei-s  has  beea 
described  by  Canon  Kingsley  in  a  spirited  ballad  : — 

"  Oh,  the  palms  grew  high  in  Aves,  and  friiit  as  gay  as  gold, 
"With    parrakeets    and    humming-birds   most   beauteous  to 

behold ; 
And  the  negro  girls  to  Aves  from  bondage  fast  did  flee, 
To  welcome  gay  young  mariners,  a-sweeping  ia  from  sea. 

"  Oh,  sweet  it  was  in  Aves  to  hear  the  landward  breeze, 
A-swing  with  good  tobacco  in  a  net  between  the  trees ; 
AVith  a  negro  lass  to  fan  you  while  you  listened  to  the  roar 
Of  the  breakers  on  the  reef  outside,  that  never  came  to 
shore. 

"  But  Scripture  saith,  an  ending  to  aU  fine  things  must  be  ; 
So  the  King's  ships  sail'd  on  Aves,  and  quite  put  down  were  '^-e 
All  day  we  fought  like  tigers,  but  they  burst  the  booms  at 

night,  ,    1  ,        Ai,    «  1,+  " 

And  I  fled  in  a  piragua  sore  wounded  from  tUe  tigftt. 
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folly  of  such  conduct  was  soon  made  apparent 
in  the  wider  extension  of  freebooting,  and  the 
greater  savageness  with  which  reprisals  were  con- 
ducted. 

As  early  as  1625,  the  English  and  Ei-ench  sea- 
revel's  took  possession  of  St.  Chi-istopher,  and  in 
1630  they  seized  on  Tortuga.  These  two  West 
India  islands  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Buccaneers,  and  are  associated  with  many  -wild 
stories  of  adventure.  ThenceforAvard  the  business 
of  piracy  was  carried  on  Avith  gi-eater  regularity  and 
system.  When  England  and  France  were  at  wai" 
with  Spain,  freebootere  obtained  letters  of  marque 
from  their  respective  Governments,  so  as  to  acquire 
an  acknowledged  position  as  privateers.  But  their 
operations  did  not  tentninate  on  the  conclusion  of 
l)eace ;  for  to  the  Buccaneer  Spain  was  always 
an  enemy,  and  pillage  was  always  an  attraction. 
After  England  had  gained  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies,  her  representatives  in  that  part  of  the  world 
sometimes  connived  at  the  doings  of  these  brigands 
of  the  sea,  for  the  sake  of  what  they  themselves  got 
out  of  the  plunder.  Tortuga,  however,  was  not 
secured  by  the  Buccaneers  without  a  struggle.  In 
1638,  while  a  number  of  the  pirates  were  away  in 
Hispaniola,  hunting  wild  cattle,  a  large  force 
of  Spaniards  landed  on  the  island,  and  massacred 
all  whem  they  found  there.  But  the  freebooters 
speedily  retook  Tortuga,  fortified  it  strongly,  and 
niatle  it  their  base  of  operations.  Their  organisation 
became  more  perfect  every  year ;  their  attacks  on 
commerce  grew  more  frequent  and  more  bold ;  and 
in  time  not  merely  the  West  Indies,  but  a  large 
part  of  America,  paid  unwilling  tribute  to  their 
flag. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  early  Buccaneei's 
was  Francis  Lolonois,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  Caribbee  Islands,  early  in  life,  as  a  bond- 
servant. When  his  time  of  service  had  expii*ed,  he 
went  to  Hispaniola,  and  lived  for  awhile  among  the 
hunters ;  then  took  to  the  sea,  and,  having  ulti- 
mately obtained  ^  ship,  made  piratical  war  on  the 
Spaniards,  whom  he  always  treated  with  extreme 
cruelty.  The  city  of  Maracaibo,  in  Venezuela,  was 
sacked  by  this  misci'eant,  who  afterwards,  at  the 
head  of  his  victorious  freebooters,  advanced  towards 
Gibi'altar.  The  Governor  of  the  latter  place  was  a 
military  officer  who  had  served  in  Flanders  ;  and, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  men, 
half  of  whom  were  regular  soldiers,  while  the  rest 
were  civilians  armed  for  the  occasion,  he  made 
vigorous  preparations  for  defence.  A  battery  was 
raised  towards  the  lake,  and  mounted  with  twenty 
guns,  masked  with  baskets  of  earth.  In  the  rear 
of  this  was  placed   another  battery,  consisting  of 


eight  guns;  and  the  chief  highway  into  the  town 
was  barricaded.     On  arri\Tjig  with  his  fleet  before 
Gibraltar,   Lolonois  saw  that  a  serious  resistance 
was  intended,  and,  calling   a   council    of  war,    he 
sought  advice  as  to  what  course  should  be  taken. 
His  own  voice  was  foi-  an  immediate  attack,  and  he 
had  no  gi-eat  difficulty  in  communicating  his  resolu- 
tion to  the  others.     All  promised  to  follow  him, 
and   on   the    following    day   they   landed,    to    the 
number  of  three  hundred  and  eighty,  well  armed, 
and  each  man  provided  with  powder  and  shot  for 
thirty  charges.     Finding  the  ordinary  entrance  into 
the  town  obstnicted  by  the  barricade  which  had 
been  thrown  up,  they  went  round  by  a  narrow  and 
tortuous  path  through  the  woods,  where  they  were 
fired  into  by  the  Spaniards.     The  ground  was  so 
miry  that  the  Buccaneei-s  were  obliged  to  cut  down 
branches  of  trees,  so  as  to  make  a  somewhat  firmer 
road    for   marching    on.      Advancing  through  the 
noise  and  smoke  of  the  cannon  which  the  Spaniards 
brought  to  bear  against  them,  the  brigands,  as  soon 
as  they  had  cleared  the  wood,  came  upon  a  battery, 
the  defenders  of  which,  after  a  raking  fire,  darted 
forth  with  so  much  fuiy  that  the  pirates  were  driven 
back.     Lolonois,   however,  rallied  his  forces,  and 
again  led  them  forward,  but  without  success.     He 
then  ordered  his  men  to  make  a  pretence  of  flying, 
and  in  this  way  drew  the  Sjmniards  some  distance 
from  their   batteries.       Facing   round    when   they 
thought  they  covild  do  so  with  eflfect,  the  Buccaneers 
fell  upon  their  opponents  with  the    sword,   killed 
above  two  hundred,  and,  fighting  their  way  back  to 
the  batteries,  took  possession  of  them.     The  main 
body  of  the  Spaniards  now  fled  into  the  woods,  and 
the  rest  surrendered  on  the  promise  of  their  lives. 
The  town  of  course  was  sacked ;  the  citizens  were 
tortured  to  make  them  disclose  their  liidden  wealth ; 
many  of  the  inhabitants  perished  of  hunger,  owing 
to   a  scarcity    of   provisions,    which    the    invaders 
seized  for  their  own  necessities ;  and  several  died  in 
the  for-est,  of  wounds  received  duiing  the  fight,  in 
addition  to  upwards  of  five  hundred  who  fell  sword 
in  hand.     The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Bxiccaneers 
was  much  smaller ;  but  they  did  not  gain  the  day 
without  paying  for  it.     After  many  similar  exj)loits, 
and  the  commission  of  numerous  horrible  cruelties, 
Lolonois  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  savage  Indians 
of   Darien,  into   whose  hands  he  had  chanced  to 
fall.* 

*  The  adventures  of  this  worthy  are  related  with  nnich  ful- 
ness in  a  scarce  volume  entitled  "Bucaniers  of  America:  or,  a 
True  Account  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Assaults  committed  of 
Late  Years  upon  the  Coasts  of  the  "West  Indies  by  the 
Bucaniers  of  Jamaica  and  Tortuga,  both  Englisli  and  French," 
1684 — a  work  originally  written  in  Dutch.  The  author  (John 
P!squemeling)  was  liimself  one  of  Henry  Morgan's  pirates. 
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►^everal  more  of  these  robbei's  have  won  for 
tliemselves  a  permanent  name  in  history  ;  especially 
Henry  Morgan,  a  Welslmian,  who,  whatever  his 
crmies,  jiossessed  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  great 
military  leader.  Having  succeeded  to  a  sort  of 
general  direction  of  the  West  Indian  pirates,  he 
2)lundered  the  town  of  Puerto  del  Principe,  in 
Cuba,  attacked  the  strong  position  of  Puerto  Bello, 
and  then  dii'ected  his  coui-se  towards  Maracaibo 
and  Gibraltar,  towns  situated  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  lake  of  Maracaibo.  This  lake  is  entered  by 
a  narrow  passage  from  the  Gulf  of  the  same 
name,  which  opens  out  of  the  Caribbean  Sea ; 
and  the  passage  in  Morgan's  time  was  defended 
by  a  strong  castle.  The  commander  made  but  a 
poor  defence,  and  foi-sook  the  position  as  soon 
as  dai'kness  came  on.  Morgan  possessed  himself 
of  a  large  quantity  of  powder  left  in  the  aban- 
doned works,  spiked  the  cannon,  partially  demo- 
lished the  walls,  and  sailed  into  the  inland  waters. 
Both  Maracaibo  and  Gibraltar  were  sacked,  and 
at  these  places,  Morgan,  who  had  the  BiTCcaneer 
vice  of  cntelty  in  full  measure,  committed  or 
sanctioned  the  most  frightful  atrocities,  to  force 
the  people  into  giving  up  their  treasures.  While 
at  Gibraltar,  a  negro  slave  promised  to  conduct 
him  to  a  river  flowing  into  the  lake  of  Maracaibo, 
where  he  would  find  a  shij)  and  four  boats  laden 
with  valuables  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  city.  He  also  revealed  to  him  the 
place  where  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar  lay  hidden, 
together  with  most  of  the  women,  who  had  man- 
aged to  escape.  Assigning  to  a  detachment  the 
task  of  capturing  the  boats,  and  leaving  the  rest 
of  his  fleet  in  the  lake,  Morgan  himself,  with  a 
party  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  went  over- 
land in  search  of  the  Governor.  That  officer  had 
retii-ed  to  a  small  island  seated  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  where  he  had  hastily  built  a  little  fort  ; 
but,  on  hearing  that  Captain  Morgan  was  coming 
in  person  against  him,  he  moved  faiiiher  off"  to 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  the  only  ascent  to  w^hich 
was  by  a  very  narrow  passage,  that  would  not 
admit  of  two  men  going  abreast.  The  position 
was  so  strong  that  Morgan,  Avith  all  his  daring, 
recoiled  from  attacking  it;  particularly  as  his 
powder  had  been  wetted  by  a  heavy  rain,  and 
he  had  lost  several  of  his  men  in  fording  a 
swollen  river.  He  therefore  retreated,  first  to 
Gibraltar,  and  afterwards  to  Maracaibo,  having 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  Spaniards  were  pre- 
paring to  despatch  a  strong  force  against  him. 
His  men  were  by  this  time  laden  with  riches  ;  yet 
they  were  greedy  of  every  opiX)rtunity  of  acquiring 
more.     It   soon   became   aj)parent,  however,   that 


they  would  have  enough  to  do  to  secure  what  they 
had  already  got,  and  to  save  themselves  from  a 
gi-eat  reverse. 

At  Maracaibo,  the  Buccaneers  learned  that 
three  Spanish  men-of-war  had  arrived  at  the 
lake,  and  that  the  castle  by  which  the  entrance 
was  guarded  had  been  repaired  and  put  in  a  good 
state  of  defence.  They  were  in  fact  hemmed  in 
by  a  force  much  stronger  than  their  own,  and  could 
only  get  from  the  inland  lake  into  the  more  open 
waters  by  conducting  their  little  fleet  of  small 
ships  through  a  narrow  channel,  whei"e  they  could 
hardly  escape  being  crushed  by  the  fire  of  the 
Spanish  men-of-war  and  of  the  fortress.  For  a 
little  while,  Morgan  seemed  to  lose  heart ;  but,  soon 
recovering  his  spirits,  he  sent  a  Spaniard  to  the 
Admiral  of  the  three  ships,  demanding  of  him  a 
ransom  for  not  setting  fire  to  the  city  of  Maracaibo. 
The  man  returned  two  days  after,  bringing  a 
letter  from  the  Admiral,  who  threatened  the 
pirates  with  extermination,  unless  they  made  an 
immediate  and  absolute  surrender.  Morgan  sub- 
mitted this  letter  to  the  judgment  of  his  men, 
asking  them  whether  they  would  yield  or  fight ; 
and,  the  reply  being  unanimous  that  they  would 
struggle  to  the  last,  he  made  arrangements  for  an 
attack  upon  the  enemy.  Pi-evious  to  taking  active 
measures,  however,  he  sent  proposals  of  accommo- 
dation to  Don  Alonso,  the  Spanish  commander. 
He  promised  that,  if  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the 
lake  without  molestation,  he  would  quit  Maracaibo 
without  doing  any  damage  to  the  town,  or  exacting 
any  ransom ;  that  he  would  set  at  liberty  half  the 
slaves  he  had  taken,  and  all  the  other  prisonei's ; 
and  that  he  would  send  home  freely  the  four  chief 
inhabitants  of  Gibraltar,  whom  he  had  seized  as 
hostages  for  the  contributions  promised  by  that 
city.  The  Spaniard  refused  to  enter  into  any  nego- 
tiations, and  Moi-gan  resolved  to  proceed  at  once 
to  extremities.  By  the  advice  of  one  of  his  men, 
he  made  a  fire-ship,  the  combustibles  on  boai'd  of 
which  were  cleverly  concealed  by  counterfeit  can- 
non, Avhile  the  deck  was  covered  with  logs  of  wood, 
rudely  fashioned  into  the  shape  of  men  with  high- 
crowned  hats.  This  ship  was  sent  forward,  and, 
being  kindled,  set  fire  to  the  largest  of  the  Spanish 
vessels,  which  was  burnt  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
second  man-of-war  was  sunk  by  her  own  crew,  to 
prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Buccaneers; 
the  thii'd,  being  unable  to  escape,  was  taken  by 
Morgan.  The  scene  of  this  action  was  the  naiTOw 
chamiel  communicating  with  the  gulf,  the  approach 
to  which  was  guarded  by  the  castle.  To  get  past 
that  fortress  was  now  the  great  difficulty.  The 
pirates,  going  ashore,  made  an  attempt  to  take  it. 
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but  found  the  woi-k  far  too  strong  to  be  can-ied  by- 
assault.  Morgan,  however,  continued  to  conduct 
himself  like  a  conq[uei-or,  and  not  only  demanded 
but  obtained  an  enormous  ransom  from  Maracaibo 
for  not  firing  the   towai.     He   also  got   up   from 


guns,  swept  out  into  the  gulf.  Before  the  Spaniards 
could  re-shift  their  camion,  and  fire  on  the  free- 
booters, they  were  beyond  reach,  speeding  with  a 
favourable  wind  towards  the  freedom  of  the  gi-eat 
deej).'* 


SACK  OF  PUERTO  DEL  PRINCIPE.     {Ffom  tlic  Ilintory  of  tJic  UuccaHccri:.) 


beneath  the  lake  an  immense  amount  of  treasure 
belonging  to  the  ship  that  had  been  sunk ;  and  then, 
after  causing  a  division  of  the  total  booty,  concocted 
a  stratagem  by  which  he  might  escape.  He  made 
a  feint  of  landing  his  men  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  castle ;  and  when  the  Spaniards,  fearing  an 
attack  in  that  direction,  had  transfeired  their 
cannon  from  the  walls  commanding  the  lake  to 
the  landward  walls,  the  pirate  vessels  spread  sail 
by  moonlight,  and,  \n.ih.  a  parting  salute  of  seven 


This  exploit  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1669,  and 
was  in  time  followed  by  another  still  more  extra- 
ordinary, for  which  the  most  elaborate  preparations 
were  made.  One  of  the  richest  places  in  Spanish 
America  was  the  city  of  Panama,  situated  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  Isthmus  l^earing  the  same  name. 
Morgan  designed  to  pillage  the  to-svTi,  and  resolved 
to  lead  liis  men  over  the  wild,  jungly  tract  of  land 

*  Bucaniers  of  Americu  (1684),  Part  II.,  chap.  7. 
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whicli  separates  the  eastern  from  the  western  ocean 
— a  territory  even  now  but  imperfectly  known, 
and  at  all  times  rendered  perilous  by  lurking 
sayages,  by  pathless  ways,  and  by  a  deadly  climate. 
The  expedition  was  conducted  on  no  mean  scale. 


and  fourteen  Spaniai'ds  whom  he  found  in  this 
castle,  he  put  two  hundred  to  the  sword.  Five 
hundred  men  were  left  at  San  Lorenzo,  together 
with  the  fleet;  and  the  remaining  freebooters, 
numbering  some  twelve  hundred,  began  their  land 


MORGAN,     THE    JJUCCAXEER. 


Thiity-seven  vessels,  carrying  about  two  thousand 
men  (English  and  French)  were  brought  together 
at  Cape  Tiburon  in  December,  1670,  and  Morgan 
speedily  attacked  the  island  of  Santa  Catalina, 
which  he  took.  Leaving  a  strong  garrison  there, 
he  pushed  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Chagre,  on 
the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus,  where,  after  a 
desperate  fight,  he  seized  the  strong  castle  of  San 
Lorenzo,  situated  in  a  position  which  might  fairly 
have  been  reckoned  impregnable.   Of  three  hunch-ed 

35 


march  across  the  Isthmus.  They  suffered  teriibly 
from  fatigue,  weather,  and  deprivation,  being  at 
times  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremities  for  want  of 
food;  and  when,  after  ten  days,  the  goal  of  their 
enterprise  appeared  in  sight,  a  Spanish  army,  com- 
posed of  two  thousand  foot  and  four  hundred  horse, 
was  found  drawn  up  in  battle-array  to  dispute  any 
further  advance.  The  wearied  brigands  were 
gi-eatly  overmatched;  but  they  fell  on  their  adver- 
saries with  so  impetuous  a  fury  that  the  defenders 
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of  the  town  were  driven  back,  and  Panama  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Morgan  and  his  comrades.  A  sack, 
accompanied  by  horrible  atrocities  on  the  pai-t  of 
the  Buccaneers,  followed  as  the  inevitable  result. 
The  city,  in  which  there  were  about  seven  thousand 
houses,  was  finally  bxirnt,  and  the  attacking  forces 
then  made  their  way  back  to  San  Lorenzo,  each 
man  carrying  with  him  his  share  of  the  spoils. 
Morgan,  who  was  accused  by  his  comrades  of  cheat- 
ing them  out  of  the  greater  part  of  what  had  been 
taken,  afterwards  sailed  to  Jamaica,  and  became  a 
person  of  high  position.  It  is  said  that  he  thought 
at  one  time  of  setting  up  an  independent  State 
among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific ;  but  he  pro- 
bably saw  that  hi«  real  interests  lay  in  another 
direction.  Charles  II.,  who  is  suspected  to  have 
shown,  on  more  than  one  ocpasion,  a  disposition 
to  encourage  piratical  adventures  in  the  hope  of 
personal  gain,  made  him  a  knight;  and  he  suc- 
cessively occupied  the  posts  of  Commissioner  of  the 
Admiralty  Court  in  Jamaica,  and  Deputy-Governor 
of  the  island.  Yet  some  of  the  inferior  pirates  were 
hanged,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  wrath  of  Spain, 

Nearly  ten  years  after  Morgan's  achievement,  it 
was  repeated,  as  far  as  crossing  the  Isthmus  was 
concerned  (though  not  in  precisely  the  same  part), 
by  a  band  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  English 
Buccaneei'S.  These  men  took  the  town  of  Santa 
Maria,  but  did  not  feel  themselves  in  sufficient 
force  to  make  another  attack  on  the  city  of  Panama, 
which  had  l)y  that  time  been  rebuilt.  The  captain 
of  the  expedition  was  Richard  Sawkins,  a  man  of 
ability  and  courage,  who,  being  asked  by  the 
Govenaor  of  Panama  why,  during  a  time  of  peace 
between  England  and  Spain,  Englishmen  should 
enter  those  seas  to  commit  depredations,  and  fx-om 
whom  they  had  received  their  commission,  replied 
that  he  and  his  comrades  came  to  assist  theii' 
friend,  the  native  king  of  Darien,  who  was  the 
lightful  lord  of  Panama,  and  of  all  the  country 
thereabouts.  They  had  in  fact  formed  an  alliance 
■with  the  Darien  Indians,  from  whom  they  had 
obtained  a  number  of  small  canoes,  which  proved 
extremely  useful.  An  attack  which  they  made  on 
Puebla  Nova  resulted  in  a  disastrous  failui*e : 
several  of  their  men  were  killed,  and  Sawkins 
liimself  was  among  the  slain.  Some  of  their  opera- 
tions, however,  were  successful.  Pushing  out  into 
the  open  seas  in  their  Indian  canoes,  they  attacked 
and  captured  a  few  Spanish  traders,  and  at  length, 
relinquishing  their  design  on  Panama,  stood  away 
to  the  south.  Tliey  cruised  for  some  months  along 
the  coast  of  Peru,  plundered  a  small  town,  and 
passed  the  Christmas  of  1680  on  the  island  of  Juan 
Fei-nandez,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  that  adventure 


of  Alexander  Selkirk's  which  was  made  by  Defoe 
the  groundwork  of  his  "  Robinson  Crusoe."  This 
was  the  farthest  point  in  that  dii-ection  to  which 
they  attained.  Their  voyages,  whatever  the  object 
of  undertakiug  them,  resulted  in  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  existing  stock  of  knowledge  with 
respect  to  what  was  then  called  the  South  Sea — 
that  is,  the  South  Pacific.  Many  of  this  company 
of  Buccaneei'S  were  men  of  good  education,  and, 
apart  from  their  piratical  doings,  of  respectable 
character.  One  of  the  number  was  the  celebrated 
Captain  William  Dampier,  a  Somersetshir-e  man 
who  afterwards  attained  great  fame  as  a  navigator. 
He  has  left  an  admirable  accoxuit  of  his  adventui-es  ', 
and  so  have  three  other  members  of  the  expedition 
— Basil  Ringrove,  Barty  Sharp,  and  Lionel  Wafei*. 
Shortly  after  quitting  Juan  Fernandez,  the  Buc- 
caneers were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  from  the 
town  of  Arica,  and  dissensions  then  broke  out 
among  theii*  ranks.  One  party  would  have  re- 
elected Barty  Shax-p  to  the  chief  comxnand,  which 
he  had  filled  for  a  shoi-t  time  after  the  death  of 
Sawkins.  Another  faction  accxxsed  him  of  waixt  of 
coui'age,  axid  x'efused  to  sail  xxnder  his  orders. 
After  mxxch  quai-rellixig,  they  agreed  to  pai"t  com- 
paixy.  Shax'p  axxd  his  adherents  retained  posses- 
sioxx  of  a  large  vessel,  and  continued  to  ci-uise  in 
the  South  Sea.  Dampiex-,  Wafex-,  axxd  a  few  others, 
took  the  loixg-boat  axid  the  canoes,  in  the  early  pax-t 
of  1681,  axxd  made  for  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Of 
this  latter  pax-ty,  the  white  men  xxumbered  only 
foxiiy-four,  to  whom  wex-e  added  a  Spaixish  Indiaix, 
two  Mosquito  Indians,  and  five  slaves,  whom  they 
had  taken  while  cx-uising  about.  On  coming  in 
sight  of  the  Isthmus,  they  perceived  two  Spaixish 
men-of-wax',  of  large  size,  supported  by  detachmexxts 
of  soldiei-s  at  difierent  posts  along  the  shore. 
Knowing  that  they  were  quite  incapable  of  coping 
with  such  adversaries,  the  Buccaxxeei-s  exercised 
their  utmost  skill  in  eluding  the  enemy,  and,  though 
px-essed  vexy  hard,  contrived  to  laxxd  in  a  small 
cx-eek  of  the  Bay  of  Panama.  Sixxkixxg  their  canoes, 
to  destroy  all  trace  of  their  whei-eabouts,  they 
struck  across  the  savage  and  inhospitable  country 
which  sepax-ated  them  from  the  Atlantic.  By  the 
aid  of  pocket-compasses,  they  shaped  their  way 
across  the  desex-t ;  but  it  was  no  easy  task  to 
accomplish.  The  physical  difficulties  of  the  route, 
in  the  shape  of  dense  woods,  torrents,  swamps, 
and  rugged  mountaixxs,  tried  them  sevex-ely.  De- 
luging rain  fell  for  days ;  the  lightning  was  terrific ; 
food  was  scarce,  the  Indiaxx  tx-ibes  .wex-e  unfriendly, 
and  there  was  always  the  danger  of  fallixig  in  with 
Spaniards.  For  a  time  the  party  was  separated, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  maixy  advexxtures  and 
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perils  that  they  were  reunited  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  Dampier  engaged  in  other  piratical  ex- 
peditions for  some  years ;  but  he  was  too  good  a 
man  for  such  work.  To  coyer  the  infamy  of  then- 
occujjation,  he  called  his  companions  privateers, 
which  they  cannot  fairly  be  considered.  In  1684, 
he  and  some  others  sailed  down  the  whole  eastern 
side  of  South  America,  passed  round  by  Cape  Horn 
into  the  Pacific,  surveyed  the  coasts  as  far  as 
California,  and  then  stretched  across  the  vast  ocean 
to  China  and  the  Indies. 

The  Spaniards  suffered  so  much  from  these  Buc- 
caneers that,  at  the  treaty  concluded  between 
England  and  Spain  in  1667,  they  introduced  a 
clause  for  the  enth-e  suppression  of  pii-acy.  This 
had  not  the  slightest  effect,  for  the  freebootei-s 
refused  to  be  bound  by  it.  In  1673,  the  Spaniards 
killed  three  hundred  French  Jiibustiers  who  had 
been  shipwrecked  at  Puerto  Rico.  Frightful  re- 
prisals followed,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  trade  of 
Buccaneering  would  have  received  a  yet  deeper 
tinge  of  atrocity.  But  it  Avas  not  only  the  subjects 
of  the  Spanish  King  who  suffered  from  the  depre- 
dations of  these  ruffians.  The  commercial  ships  of 
New  England  and  other  of  the  American  colonies 
were  sometimes  attacked,  and  men  of  American 
birth  occasionally  joined  the  desperadoes,  or  traded 
on  their  own  account.  Persons  of  good  social 
position  and  staid  religious  life,  in  various  cities 
of  the  New  "World,  were  strongly  suspected  of 
being  interested  in  these  ventures ;  and  hatred  of 
the  Navigation  Acts  had  much  to  do  with  the 
encouragement  of  pii'acy.  Tlie  Buccaneers  were  sup- 
jwrted  in  their  enterprises  by  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  who  maintained  friendly  relations  with 
the  sea-rovers,  opened  their  ports  to  them,  furnished 
their  ships  with  supplies,  and  were  glad  to 
make  money  out  of  their  vices.  The  Governor 
himself,  and  the  principal  inhabitants,  were  on 
familiar  terms  with  these  criminals,  and  were  even 
suspected  of  a  desire  to  engage  in  their  enterprises. 
The  proprietors  remonstrated  against  such  disgrace- 
ful habits  and  inclinations,  and  Charles  II.,  in  1684, 
transmitted  to  the  colony  a  law  against  pirates, 
which  the  proprietors  required  the  Assembly  to 
enact,  and  theii'  executive  officers  strictly  to  execute. 
The  law  was  passed,  but  evaded,  and  James  II.,  in 
1687,  found  it  necessary  to  send  out  an  expedition 
against  the  pirates  of  the  West  Indies,  which  the 
South  Carolinians  were  compelled  to  aid,  and  which 
proved  temporarily  successful. 

When  war  broke  out  between  England  and  France, 
in  1689,  the  English  and  French  Buccaneers  took 
the  sides  of  their  respective  countries,  and,  being 
commissioned  as  privateers,  fought  with  one  another 


as  ferociously  as  if  they  had  never  been  the  best  of 
friends.  This  broke  up  the  once-formidable  con- 
federacy ;  yet  piracy  still  continued,  though  on  a 
less  serious  scale.  On  the  Eai"!  of  Bellamont 
being  appointed  Governor  of  New  England  and 
New  York,  he  was  told  by  the  King  that  one 
of  his  special  offices  would  be  to  suppress  the 
piracy  which  was  disgracing  America.  His  appoint- 
ment to  this  post  was  as  early  as  1695,  though  he 
did  not  go  out  till  1698.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  was 
recommended  to  employ,  in  the  contemplated 
operations  against  the  pii'ates,  a  veteran  sailor 
named  William  Kidd,  who  had  fought  with  the 
French,  and  had  now  retired  on  a  pension.  The 
exploits  of  the  Buccaneers  had  by  this  time  been 
transferred  to  the  eastern  seas — to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  its  various  gulfs  and  straits.  Bellamont 
was  assured  that  no  man  was  better  acquainted 
with  those  seas  than  Kidd.  He  knew  all  the 
haunts  of  the  pirates,  and  would  undertake,  if 
provided  with  a  single  ship  of  thu-ty  or  forty  guns, 
to  hunt  down  and  destroy  the  whole  gang  of 
robbers.  The  lawful  spoils  of  such  an  expedition, 
it  was  urged,  would  more  than  defray  all  expenses. 
Such  a  scheme  appeared  to  Bellamont  both  prac- 
tical and  desirable,  and  he  spoke  to  that  effect  to 
the  King.  The  Admiralty  demurred  to  the 
plan,  and  the  Earl  then  thought  that  the  same 
results  might  be  accomplished  by  a  privateer,  to 
be  fitted  out  by  a  few  gentlemen  of  wealth.  On 
commimicating  this  idea  to  wealthy  friends,  and 
stating  that  six  thousand  pounds  would  be  enough, 
several  noblemen,  including  Lord  Somers,  contii- 
buted  various  sums  of  money,  and  a  ship  called  the 
Adventure  Galley  was  equipped  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don. Kidd  was  placed  in  command  of  this  vessel, 
and,  besides  ordinary  letters  of  mai-que,  carried 
with  him  a  commission  under  the  Great  Seal,  em- 
powering him  to  seize  pirates,  and  to  take  them  to 
some  place  where  they  might  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  law.  Whatever  right  the  King  might  have 
to  goods  found  in  the  possession  of  the  free- 
booters, he  granted,  by  letters  patent,  to  the 
persons  who  had  been  at  the  expense  of  fitting  out 
the  expedition,  reserving  to  himself  no  more  than  a 
tenth  part  of  such  profits  as  might  accrue  from  the 
adventure,  which  proportion  was  to  be  paid  into 
the  Treasury.*  Kidd  could  not  fully  man  his  ship 
in  the  Thames  ;  but  his  complement  was  soon  made 
up  at  New  York,  and,  sailing  from  the  Hudson  in 
February,  1697,  he  proceeded  to  the  coast  of 
Madagascar. 

It  was  a  long  voyage,  which  took  about  five  months 

*  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  chap.  25. 
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to  perform.     "Whether  in  the  course  of  that  voyage 
the  designs  of  Kidd  underwent  a  change,  or  whether 
he  started  with  a  deliberate  intention  of  violatiiie: 
the  trust  that  had  been  reposed  in  him,  can  never 
be  known.     But  it  is  certain  that,  on  finding  him- 
self in  the  oriental  seas,  he  determined  to  plunder 
the   merchant-vessels   he   had    been   sent    out  to 
protect.     Kidd  and  his  seamen  had  probably  very 
loose  and  accommodating  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
freebootuig.     They  were  not  disposed  to  run  the 
risk  of  fighting  with  the  Buccaneers  of  those  waters, 
especially  as  by  making  terms  with  them  they  might 
enrich  themselves  to  an  indefinite  amount.    Having 
established  friendly  relations   with   the   sea-rovers 
already  on  the  spot,  Kidd  robbed  every  ship  he  felt 
strong   enough  to  attack.      The  gains  of  this  in- 
famous expedition  were  enormous.     Even  the  com- 
mon sailors  grew  rich,  and  the  commander  laid  up 
stores  which  many  a  poor  nobleman  might  have 
envied.     Kidd  behaved  on  all  occasions  with  the 
utmost  ■  cruelty.     Whenever  he   went   ashore,   he 
burnt   houses   and   massacred   peasantiy.     One  of 
liis  crew,  who  had  reproached  him  with  his  deeds, 
he  struck  dead  without  a  moment's  notice.    Intelli- 
gence having  at  length  reached  London  that  Kidd 
had  turned  pirate  on  his  own  account,  orders  were 
despatched  to  the  Governors  of  English  colonies  to 
look  out  for  and  arrest  him;  but   the   freebooter 
had  already  burnt  his  ship,  and  dispersed  his  men 
amongst  the  other  pirates.     He  had  by  this  time 
made  enough  to  satisfy  him,  and,  going  to  Boston  in 
1699,  he  endeavoured  to  deceive  Lord  Bellamont 
■with  a  false    account   of    his    proceedings.       For 
a  little  while   he  succeeded;  bvit,  suspicion  being 
aroused,  the  pirate  was  apprehended,  and  ultimately 
sent  to  England,  where  he  was  tried  and  hanged  in 
1701.     The  participation  of  Bellamont  and  other 
gi'eat  lords  in  the  expedition  of  this  scoundrel  was 
made  the  svibject  of  inquiry  in  Parliament.      The 
opponents  of  the  Government   seized   with  eager 
delight  on  so  good  an  occasion  for  discrediting  tlieir 
political   enemies,    and   it  was   more  than  hinttsd 
that  Lord  Bellamont,   Somers,  and  the  rest,   had 
a  guilty  knowledge  of  Kidd's  designs,  and  hoped 
to   share  the    profits.       There  is  no  real  ground, 
however,  for  supposing  any  such  thing.     The  in- 
quiiy  resulted  in  a  vindication  of  the  characters  of 
those  who  had  fitted  out  the  privateer ;  and  of  all 
the  Governors  of  New  England  none  has  left  a  better 
reputation  behind  him  than  the  Earl  of  Bellamont. 
Buccaneering,  as  a  highly-organised  institution, 
came   to   a   close   with   the   seventeenth   centuiy. 
Several  of  the  freebooters  turned  planters  or  negio- 
drivers  in   the  West  India  islands,   or  served   as 
Bailoi-si  ill  the  mercantil«  marine.     But  othera  held 


to  their  original  calling,  and,  ranging  over  the 
waters  of  the  world,  plundered  any  vessels  they 
could  find.  Spain  was  no  longer  the  special  object 
of  their  antagonism ;  they  would  as  soon  rob  from 
one  nationality  as  from  another.  The  tenn  Buc- 
caneer fell  into  disuse ;  the  men  were  simple  pupates, 
and  appear  to  have  called  themselves  such.  Tlie 
slight  excuse  of  patriotism,  derived  from  the  neces- 
sity of  resisting  the  arrogant  assumptions  of  Spain, 
no  longer  existed,  and  a  lower  class  of  sailors 
engaged  in  the  trafiic.  They  were  mere  vulgar 
rufiians,  whose  actions  made  them  the  common 
enemies  of  mankind.  Englishmen,  West  Indians, 
and  natives  of  the  American  continent,  joined 
in  the  perilous  trade  of  pirating,  and  the  chief 
haunts  of  commerce  were  kept  in  terror  by  the 
extraordinary  daring  and  ferocity  of  these  men, 
who  sometimes  took  fortified  positions  on  shore, 
and  pretended  to  a  kind  of  sovereignty.  The 
pirates,  like  their  predecessors  the  Buccaneers,  con- 
sorted a  good  deal  with  one  another ;  yet  they  were 
under  no  general  government,  each  ship's  company 
being  regulated  by  its  own  laws,  independently  of 
the  rest.  The  authority  of  the  captain  was  by  no 
means  absolute,  for  all  concerns  of  moment  were 
determined  by  the  voice  of  the  crew,  though  to 
the  captain  was  given  a  double  vote  in  elections. 
Prizes  were  divided  amongst  the  men  who  took 
them,  the  captains  receiving  two  shares,  the  office]"s 
a  share  and  a  half,  and  the  private  sailora  a  single 
share.  On  great  occasions,  the  commanders 
would  often  give  away  an  additional  quarter  or 
half-share  to  men  who  had  specially  distinguished 
themselves,  deducting  it  from  the  profits  of  those 
who  had  been  remiss  in  their  duty. 

The  execution  of  Kidd,  and  of  many  other  of 
these  miscreants,  seems  to  have  had  no  effect  in 
deterriiig  the  survivors.  In  1717,  the  coasts  of 
New  England  were  kept  in  terror  by  a  Captain 
Bellamy,  who  commanded  a  vessel  carrying  twenty - 
three  guns,  and  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
men.  It  was  a  i-elief  to  the  colonists,  and  to  the 
merchants  who  traded  with  them,  when  this  ship 
was  wrecked  on  Cape  Cod,  with  the  loss  of  the 
captain  and  all  his  men  save  six,  who  were  after- 
wards executed  at  Boston.  Virginia  also  suffered 
much  from  the  depredations  of  these  robbers  ;  and 
South  Carolina,  which  had  by  this  time  broken  off" 
its  fiiendly  relations  with  the  freebooters,  was  vexed 
by  the  piratical  operations  of  Steed  Bonnet  and 
Richard  Worley,  the  fii'st  of  whom,  a  man  of  liberal 
education,  had  formerly  been  a  major  in  the  British 
army.  An  expedition  was  sent  against  these 
marauders,  in  1718,  by  the  then  Governor  of  the 
colony,   Robert  Johnson,   and  they  were  forced  to 
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surrender,  after  a  severe  engagement.  North  Caro- 
lina was  still  more  seriously  dev^istated  by  marine 
banditti,  the  leader  of  whom  was  a  West  Indian 
named  Edward  Theach,  commonly  known  by  the 
designation  of  Black  Beard,  because,  in  an  age  when 
it  was  usual  to  shave  the  whole  face,  it  was  his 
humour  to  grow  a  jDortentous  beai'd  of  very  dark 
hue,  which  he  twisted  with  ribbons  into  small  tails, 
after  the  manner  of  a  Ramilies  wig.  This  man 
seems  to  have  had  a  touch  of  actual  madness  in  his 
composition.  He  would  go  into  battle  with  lighted 
matches  under  his  hat,  which,  says  a  somewhat 
admiring  biographer,  gave  him  the  appearance  of 
a  fury  from  hell ;  and  his  conduct  was  of  a  nature 
to  keep  xip  the  impression  thus  produced.  His 
cruelties  were  often  purely  wanton.  On  one 
occasion,  while  drinking  in  his  cabin,  he  blew  out 
the  lights,  took  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  and  fired 
light  and  left  under  the  table  among  a  number 
of  his  companions,  on«  of  whom  was  wounded  for 
life.  Another  time,  he  exclaimed  to  his  comrades, 
"  Come,  let  us  make  a  hoU  of  our  own,  and  tiy  how 
long  we  can  bear  it."  He  then,  with  two  or  three 
more,  went  down  into  the  hold,  and  closing  up  all 
the  hatches,  lighted  a  large  quantity  of  brimstone 
and  other  combustible  matter,  in  the  suffocating  air 
of  which  he  continued  until  some  oi  the  men  cried 
out  for  air,  when  he  reopened  the  hatches,  rejoicing 
greatly  that  he  had  held  out  the  longest. 

His  habit  was  to  drink  to  excess,  and  he  en- 
couraged his  men  to  do  the  same,  as  a  stimulant  to 
their  ferocity.  A  smack  of  grim  and  ferocious 
humour,  not  Tinfrequently  dallying  with  the  idea 
of  infernal  experiences  in  the  life  to  come,  gave 
a  sort  of  pungent  flavour  to  the  speeches  of  this 
half-insane  wretch,  who  for  some  years  pursued 
a  career  of  great  prosperity.  When  he  desired  to 
refit  his  vessel,  or  to  amuse  himself  on  shore,  he 
retired  to  the  mouth  of  Pamlico  Sound,  and,  ransrinsr 
about  the  country,  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
gentry,  and  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Charles  Eden, 
the  Governor,  and  Tobias  Knight,  the  Seci*etary,  of 
North  Carolina.  After  a  brief  submission  to  the 
King,  and  a  short  period  of  gambling  and  dissipa- 
tion, he  again  took  to  his  old  trado  of  piracy,  and 
at  length  drew  down  upon  himself  the  active  inter- 
ference of  Governor  Spotswood,  of  Virginia.  That 
energetic  official  despatched  two  small  ships  under 
Lieutenant  Maynard,  who  discovered  the  robber  in 
Pamlico  Sound  on  the  evening  of  November  21st, 
1718.  Black  Beard  prepared  himself  for  action  by 
a  night  of  debauchery,  and  the  fight  next  day  was 
obstinate  and  bloody.  Theach  manoeuvred  about 
the  narrow  inlets  with  considerable  skill,  main- 
tained  the  contest  for   some  hours,  and   boarded 


Lieutenant  Maynard's  sloop  under  the  smoke  of 
hand-gi-enades  ;  but  at  length,  finding  the  day  turn- 
ing against  him,  he  made  preparations  for  blowing 
up  the  magazine.  His  orders  in  this  respect,  how- 
ever, were  not  carried  out,  and  Black  Beard,  who 
liad  already  been  desperately  wovxnded  in  many 
places,  suddenly  fell  dead  while  in  the  act  of  cocking 
a  pistol.  The  others  surrendered,  and  the  greater 
number  were  afterwards  hanged. 

The  pirates  found  it  convenient,  as  the  Buc- 
caneers had  done,  to  have  some  place  for  their 
head-quarters,  where  they  might  store  their  gains, 
repaii'  their  ships,  and  concert  fresh  plans  of  action. 
They  accordingly  fixed  on  New  Providence,  the 
second  of  the  Bahama  Islands  in  point  of  size,  the 
situation  of  which,  to  the  east  of  Florida,  was  well 
adapted  to  their  purposes.  The  Spanish  convoys, 
canying  silver  from  the  South  American  mines, 
were  in  the  habit  of  passing  that  way  in  their 
homewai'd  voyage ;  and  the  island  presented  many 
remarkable  advantages  for  the  objects  in  view. 
The  Bahamas  were  taken  from  the  English  in  the 
year  1700,  when  a  combined  force  of  French  and 
Spaniai'ds  invaded  them,  seized  the  fort  and 
Governor  in  New  Providence,  broke  up  the  settle- 
ments, carried  ofi  half  the  blacks,  and  so  dis- 
mayed the  rest  of  the  population  that,  after  hiding 
for  a  time  in  the  thick  woods,  they  retired  to  the 
Carolinas.  New  Providence,  therefore,  lay  waste 
when  the  pirates,  in  1716,  made  it  their  place  of 
resort.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and 
from  eight  to  eleven  in  breadth,  and  has  a  harbour 
large  enough  to  hold  five  hundred  sail  of  ships. 
Before  this  harbour  lies  a  small  island,  making  two 
inlets  from  the  outer  sea ;  and  each  of  these  is 
protected  by  a  bar,  over  which  no  vessel  of  five 
hundi'ed  tons'  burden  can  pass.  The  pirates'  craft 
were  chiefly  light  brigantines,  and,  having  once  got 
into  the  harbour  they  felt  secure  against  any  large 
ships  that  might  be  pursuing  them. 

In  the  time  of  Captain  Bartholomew  Roberts, 
one   of  the   most   famous  of  these  criminals,  the 
pirates    under    his   command    agreed    to    certain 
general  laws,  by  which  they  undertook  to  be  bound. 
These  lawc  provided  that  every  man  was  to  have  a 
vote  in  affairs  of  moment,  and  an  equal  title  to  the 
fresh   provisions    or   strong   liquors   at    any   time 
seized  ;  that  every  man  was  to  have  his  fair  share 
of     prizes;     that    any    one     who     defrauded    the 
ship's  company  to  the  value  of  a  dollar  was   to  be 
punished  by  marooning— that  was,  by  being  put  on 
shore  in  some  uninhabited  part  of  the  world,  wdth 
a  gun,  a  few  shot,  a  flask  of  powder,  and  a  bottle  of 
water,  to  shift  for  himself,  or  starve,  as  might  be; 
that  no  person  was  to  gamble  at  cards  or  dice  for 
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money;  that  all  lights  wei-e  to  be  put  out  at  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  and  any  of  the  crew  who  were  still 
inclined  for  drinking  after  that  hour  were  to  do  so 
on  the  open  deck,  and  in  the  dark;  that  the  men 
were  to  keep  their  pieces,  pistols,  and  cutlasses 
clean  and  fit  for  service ;  that  any  one  who  should 
desert  the  ship  or  his  proper  quarters  in  battle 
should  be  punished  with  death  or  marooning;  that 
every  man's  quarrels  were  to  be  settled  on  shore 
with  sword  and  pistol ;  that  no  man  was  to  think 
of  giving  up  his  way  of  living  till  he  had  shared  a 


hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  and  no  ci'iminal 
found  less  commiseration  than  the  robber  of  the  sea. 
Execution  Dock,  at  Wapping,  was  the  place  where 
these  wi-etches  wei'e  commonly  hung  in  chains ; 
but  many  were  executed  in  the  colonies.  The 
l)rofession  became  desperate,  and  was  pursued 
with  all  the  more  ferocity  because  of  the  perils  by 
which  it  was  encompassed.  It  is  said  that  the 
l)irates  themselves  did  not  desire  the  punishment 
to  be  less  than  death,  for  that,  were  it  so,  every 
cowardly  fellow   would  turn    freebooter,   and   the 
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thousand  pounds ;  and  that  any  man  who  should  lose 
a  limb  or  become  a  cripple  in  the  service  was  to 
have  eight  hundred  dollars  out  of  the  general  stock, 
and  for  lesser  hurts  proportionably.  It  would  seem 
that  these  ordinances  were  not  accepted  by  the 
whole  body  of  pirates,  but  were  made  for  the 
special  government  of  Captain  Roberts's  crew.  The 
sea-rovers  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  held  to- 
gether very  loosely,  and  did  not  long  retain  pos- 
session of  their  island.  A  strong  naval  force  was 
sent  against  them  in  1718,  and  a  Royal  Proclama- 
tion was  issued,  promising  pardon  to  those  who  sur- 
rendered by  a  certain  date.  Some  of  the  freebooters 
were  taken,  some  accepted  the  pardon,  and  others 
escaped.  For  many  years  the  evil  continued  in  full 
force ;  but  on  every  op2)ortunity  the  offenders  were 


trade  in  time  would  be  so  depreciated   as  to  be 

not  worth  following.  *     This  might  at  a  first  glance 

seem  to  be  mere  bi^avado;  but  it  is  very  possible 

that  a  certain  aristocracy  of  crime  may  have  been 

held  to  be  preserved  by  the  penalty  of  death.     The 

Pirate  fought  with  the  rope   about  his  neck,  and 

it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  sometimes  fought 

with  signal  courage.     He  held  his  position  as  a 

power  on  the  seas  through  the  greater  part   of  last 

century,  and  was  occasionally  heard  of  even  in  later 

times.  ' 

*  An  amusing  but  catchpenny  work  on  this  subject  was 
■published  in  1724,  under  the  title  of  "A  General  History  of 
the  Robberies  and  Murders  of  the  most  Notorious  Pyrates,  and 
also  their  Policies,  Discipline,  and  Government,  from  their 
First  Rise  and  Settlement  in  the  Island  of  Providence,  in  1717. 
to  the  Present  Year  1724,"  by  Captain  Charles  Johnson. 
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The  eighteenth  century,  though  born  in  peace  as 
between  France  and  England,  soon  saw  a  resump- 
tion of  that  war  which 
had  desolated  the  latter 
years  of  the  seventeenth, 
and  had  brought  so  much 
trouble  on  the  American 
colonies.  James  II.  died 
at  St.  Germain's  on  the 
1 6th  of  September,  1701, 
and  Louis  XIV.,  con- 
trary to  a  promise  which 
lie  had  given  William 
III.,  immediately  recog- 
nised as  King  of  Eng- 
land the  eldest  surviving 
son  of  the  deposed  mon- 
arch by  his  second  wife, 
Mary  of  Modena,  al- 
though tlie  succession 
had  by  the  English  Par- 
liament been  settled  on 
Anne.  This  boy  of 
thirteen — James  Francis 

Edward,  afterwards  known  as  the  First  Pretender — 
was  insolently  flaunted  in  the  face  of  the  English 
people  as  their  rightful  king,  in  virtue  of  the  mysti- 
cal absurdity  called  divine  right.  The  new  King  of 
Spain  (grandson  of  the  French  sovereign,  and  first 
of  the  Spanish  Bourbons),  the  Pope,  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  joined  with  Louis  in  the  commission  of  this 
outrage ;  and  William  III.,  acting  in  harmony 
with  the  very  general  wishes  of  the  English  nation, 
determined  once  more  to  draw  the  sword  against 
his  old  enemy.  War,  however,  was  not  declared  im- 
mediately. On  the  8th  of  March,  1 702,  in  the  midst 
of  his  endeavours  to  form  a  powerful  alliance  against 
Fi-ance  and  Spain,  the  great  Dutchman  at  the  head 
of  aflairs  in  England  reached  the  tennination  of 
his  career.  But  Anne  found  the  country  too  much 
in  earnest  to  hesitate  as  to  her  course ;  and  within 
a  few  weeks  from  the  date  of  her  accession  she 
signified  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  in  com- 


bination with  Austria  and   Holland,  against   the 
offending  Powers.     The  succession  of  a  Bourbon 

Prince   to   the    Spanish 


Long  Sandy 
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Crown,  on  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  of  Spain  in 
1700,   afforded    another 
motive  for  the  war  which 
was     now    begun ;     for 
this     alteration    of    the 
dynasty  was  held  to  up- 
set one  of  the  favourite 
political  arrangements  of 
that  time,  the  balance  ot 
power,  and  was  certainly 
a  violation  of  treaty  en- 
gagements   on   the  part 
of    the     French    King. 
The    new    direction    of 
affairs  was  not  without 
a    very     important    in- 
fluence  on  the  condition 
and    prospects    of    the 
English  colonies  in  North 
America, 
The  i-eturn  to  a  state  of  war  was  particularly 
unfortunate  for  Massachusetts   and   the  adjoining 
provinces — the    part    of    English    America   most 
seiiously  affected  by  the  change.     The  plantations 
were    beginning   to    recover   from    the    disastrous 
results  of  former  struggles.     Prosperity  once  more 
seemed  to  be  within  reach  of  the  people.     At  a 
rather  later  period,  the  annual  imj^orts  into  New 
England  from   the   mother   country    amounted,  it 
was  supposed,  to  about  £100,000 — a  sum  indicating 
the    possession    by   the    colonists    of    considerable 
means.       The  exports  consisted  of  100,000  quintals 
(each  quintal  weighing  112  pounds)  of  dried  cod-fish, 
sold  in  Europe  for  £80,000  ;  and  of  three  thousand 
tons  of  naval  stores.     But  this  was  not  the  whole 
of  the  export  trade  of  the  northern  colonies.     They 
sent  out  to  the  other  American  plantations,  and  to 
the  West  Indies,  lumber,  fish,   and   various   pro- 
visions to  the  value  of  £50,000  annual]-.     These 
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figures  Avill  give  some  idea  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  1702.  Skilled  industiy  was  also  pro- 
gressing in  several  directions.  Irish  Presbyterians 
from  Ulster  had  established  in  New  England  the 
manufacture  of  linen  cloth.  iShip-biiilding  was 
carried  on  to  a  gi-eat  extent  at  Boston  and  other 
sea-port  towns.  In  New  Hampshire,  a  lai-ge  quan- 
tity of  tar  was  manufactured  every  year,  and  this 
was  encouraged  by  a  law  of  that  province  which 
permitted  the  people  to  pay  their  taxes  in  tar,  rated 
at  twenty  shillings  per  barrel.  This  paying  of 
taxes  in  commodities  was  not  unusual  in  the  New 
England  plantations,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
money.  The  want  of  a  sufficient  circulating 
medium  was  inconvenient,  but  did  not  seriously 
hinder  the  industrial  progress  of  the  country.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
colonies  which  regarded  Boston  as  their  capital 
were  attracting  very  general  attention  by  the  rapid 
development  of  then-  trade  and  of  their  social  well- 
being.  The  witch-frenzy  of  a  few  years  earlier 
is  thoiTght  to  have  worked  off  a  good  deal  of  the 
bigotry  and  superstition  of  the  people,  to  have 
taught  them  a  more  free  and  vigorous  use  of  their 
reason,  and  to  have  resulted  in  a  very  desirable 
softening  of  manners.  Religious  intolerance  was 
certainly  much  less  than  in  previous  generations. 
The  community  was  on  several  accounts  one  to  be 
envied,  for  there  were  few  drawbacks  from  the 
many  advantages  which  it  enjoyed.  The  worst 
blot  on  its  institutions  was  the  existence  of  slavery ; 
but  this  great  offence  against  human  nature  never 
struck  very  deep  root  in  New  England.  The  law 
neither  sanctioned  nor  prohibited  the  bondage  of 
man  to  man.  The  custom  grew  up,  as  in  other 
parts  of  America,  from  opportunity  and  supposed 
convenience ;  but  slaves  were  not  numerous,  and 
were  generally  treated  as  well  as  white  servants. 
In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island, 
they  did  not  exceed  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  whole 
population ;  and  in  the  first-named  of  those  pro- 
vinces their  increase  was  discouraged  by  the 
imposition  of  a  dvity  of  £4  on  every  negro  imported 
into  the  jurisdiction.  The  blacks  were  protected 
in  life  and  limb  by  j-roper  enactments,  and  the  evil 
had  at  no  time  the  same  far-reaching  and  deadly 
influence  in  the  northern  that  it  exercised  in  the 
southern  plantations.* 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  a  country  thus 
devoted  to  regular  and  peaceful  industry  must 
have  been  greatly  affected  by  the  resumption  of 
colonial  hostilities  consequent  on  the  renewed  war 


*  Neal's  History  of  New  England,  Vol.  II. ,  chap.  14.  Grahame's 
History  of  the  United  States  (1836),  Book  II.,  chap.  5. 


between  England  and  Fi'ance.  The  central  settle- 
ments —  NcAv  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maiyland, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina — were  but  slightly 
touched  by  the  sti'uggle ;  but  South  Carolina  and 
New  England,  especially  the  latter,  suffered  severely. 
The  colonial  war  began  with  South  Carolina,  the 
Governor  of  which,  James  Moore,  led  an  expedi- 
tion against  St.  Augustine,  a  Spanish  settlement  in 
Florida.  This  military  operation  was  undertaken 
in  the  summer  of  1702,  at  the  wish  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  though  there  were  some  who  saw  its 
peril.  While  Moore  proceeded  with  the  main  body 
of  the  forces  by  sea,  Colonel  Daniel  marched  over- 
land at  the  head  of  a  detachment.  The  harbour 
was  speedily  blocked  by  the  Governor,  and  the  town 
ravaged  by  his  troops ;  but  the  Spaniards,  taking 
with  them  their  chief  valuables  and  a  large  stock 
of  provisions,  retired  into  the  castle.  This  fortifi- 
cation, it  was  evident,  coiild  not  be  reduced  without 
heavy  artillery.  Daniel  was  therefore  despatched 
in  a  sloop  to  Jamaica  for  cannon  and  mortars  ;  but 
intelligence  of  the  impending  danger  had  already 
been  conveyed  to  the  Spanish  Viceroy,  ■«-ho  speedily 
sent  two  ships  of  war  to  the  threatened  stronghold. 
On  the  appearance  of  these  vessels  in  the  harbour, 
Moore,  with  discreditable  precipitancy,  abandoned 
his  ships  and  stores,  and  hastily  retreated  by 
land.  Colonel  Daniel,  standing  in  for  the  har- 
bour on  his  return,  was  very  nearly  captured  by 
the  enemy.  The  conduct  of  the  Governor  was 
severely  censured  by  the  people  of  South  Carolina, 
and  it  was  certainly  not  without  reason  that  they 
complained.  This  unfortunate  expedition  cost  the 
colony  a  heavy  sum  of  money,  which  could  only  be 
met  by  the  issue  of  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of 
£6,000 — the  first  paper  money  pixt  forth  in  that 
part  of  America.  But  the  disgrace  of  so  signal  a 
failure  was  to  some  extent  redeemed,  in  December, 
170.3,  by  a  successful  attack  on  the  Appalachian 
Indians  in  alliance  with  the  Spaniards.  These 
native  tiibes  had  been  gathered  into  towns,  and 
instructed  in  the  Christian  religion,  by  Franciscaii 
priests,  and  their  scattered  habitations  reached  from 
St.  Augustine  to  the  French  settlements  of  Louisiana. 
A  detachment  of  fifty  volunteers,  under  the 
command  of  Moore,  accompanied  by  a  thousand 
Indian  allies,  biirst  upon  the  native  towns  neai-  the 
port  of  St.  Mark,  after  a  toilsome  march  across 
territories  which  were  but  slightly  known  to  any 
European.  The  church  was  set  on  fire,  and  a  large 
number  of  warriors,  women,  and  childi'en  were 
seized,  and  kept  as  prisoners  for  the  slave-market. 
On  the  following  morning,  the  Spanish  commander 
in  the  bay  attacked  the  Carolinians  with  twenty- 
three  soldiers  and  four  hundred  Indians,  but  was 
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defeated.  The  Spanish  fort  was  too  strong  to  be 
earned  by  storm ;  yet  the  situation  seemed  so 
desperate  to  the  natives  that  the  chief  of  one  of  the 
towns  was  glad  to  purchase  peace  with  the  plate  of 
his  chux'ch,  and  ten  horses  laden  with  provisions. 
In  1704,  live  other  towns  submitted;  many  of  the 
natives  were  received  into  South  Carolina  as  emi- 
grants ;  and  English  jurisdiction  was  extended  to 
the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  French 
squadron  from  the  Havannah  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted, in  1706,  to  invade  Charleston,  but  met 
with  so  vigorous  a  resistance  (in  which  the  Huguenot 
emigrants  joined  with  all  the  passion  of  remembered 
wrongs)  that  one  French  ship  was  captured,  and,  of 
eight  hundred  men  who  landed,  three  hundred  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  Spaniards  claimed 
South  Carolina  as  a  part  of  Florida.     The  English 


frustrated  all  attempts  at  reprisals.  One  of  the 
most  tragic  incidents  of  the  war  took  place  at 
Deerfield  on  the  Connecticut  River.  In  the  winter 
of  1704,  two  hundred  French,  and  a  hundred  and 
forty-two  Indians,  marched  in  snow-shoes  over  the 
white  and  freezing  desert  from  Canada  to  the 
north-west  parts  of  Massachusetts.  On  the  last 
night  of  February,  they  sheltered  themselves  in  a 
pine-forest  near  the  town  they  proposed  to  attack. 
Deerfield,  which  consisted  of  a  few  scattered 
dwelling-houses,  was  feebly  protected  by  palisades, 
and  a  number  of  pickets  kept  watch  every  night. 
When  these  had  retired  in  the  early  morning  of 
March  1st,  the  savages  burst  with  hideous  cries  out 
of  the  pine-forest,  broke  through  the  palisades,  and 
set  fire  to  the  place.  Forty-seven  of  the  people 
were  killed,  and  a  hundred  and  twelve,  including 
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had   practically    asserted    their   title   to   territoiy 
hitherto  Spanisk 

In  the  northern  parts  of  New  England,  events 
did  not  move  so  favourably.  The  French  in 
Canada  succeeded  in  establishing  a  state  of  neu- 
trality on  the  part  of  the  Iroqviois ;  the  English,  on 
the  other  hand,  failed  in  securing  even  the  negative 
fi-iendship  of  the  Abenakis,  notwithstanding  that 
those  savages  vowed,  at  the  outbreak  o^  hostilities 
between  England  and  France,  that  the  sun  was  not 
more  distant  from  the  earth  than  their  thoughts 
from  wax-.  They  had  evidently  come  to  a  good 
understanding  with  their  old  colleagues,  the  French, 
and  the  territory  of  Maine,  from  Casco  to  Wells, 
together  with  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
was  soon  desolated  by  the  ferocious  tribes  of  the 
north,  acting  in  concert  with  their  civilised  allies. 
The  frightful  atrocities  of  Sir  William  Phipps's 
time  were  renewed ;  neither  infancy  nor  age  was 
spared ;  men  were  carried  into  captivity,  and  the 
Indians,    by    tha    celerity    of    their    movements, 


the  minister  and  his  family,  were  seized  and  hurried 
away.  The  horrors  of  the  return  march  were 
extreme.  Two  men  died  of  cold  and  hunger. 
Women  who  lagged  with  fatigue  were  slaiin  by 
a  blow  of  the  tomahawk ;  children  were  cast  out 
on  to  the  snow  to  perish.  Some  of  the  younger 
women,  however,  were  afterwards  converted  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  became  the  wives  of  Chris- 
tianised Indians  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  several  of  the  English 
and  French  prisoners  taken  by  the  Indians  refused 
to  quit  their  barbarian  life,  while  all  the  savages  so 
captured  returned  with  eagerness  to  their  comrades. 
Owing  to  this  circumstance,  and  to  the  alliances 
with  Indian  women  formed  by  French  traders,  the 
Indians  of  Canada  at  the  present  day  are  in  some 
degree  of  European  descent. 

Similar  disasters  to  the  attack  on  Deerfield  were 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and,  although  no  collisions 
of  a  very  important  character,  taken  singly, 
occurred,  the  total  loss  of  life  was  great,  and  the 
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disturbance  to  industry  little  short  of  ruinous.  So 
little  could  the  English  colonists  do  against  a  foe 
who  could  scarcely  ever  be  approached  in  open 
fight,  that  the  Assemblies  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  offered  a  bounty  of  £50  for  every 
Indian  scalp,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  called 
on  for  any  large  disbursements  in  this  respect. 
What  made  the  case  worse  for  the  New  England 
colonies  was  the  selfish  and  ci'uel  policy  of  New 
Yoi'k.  The  neutrality  of  the  Iroquois,  or  Five 
Nations,  by  which  the  New  Englanders  were 
deprived  of  the  active  assistance  of  those  martial 
tribes,  was  suggested  by  the  Government  of  New 
York  as  a  means  of  protecting  their  own  territory  ; 
the  French,  in  return,  undertaking  to  dii*ect  no 
attacks  against  the  province  ruled  over  by  Lord 
Cornbury.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  Dutch 
merchants  of  Albany  actually  carried  on  a  trade 
in  arms  with  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French, 
purchased  of  them  the  spoil  which  they  took  from 
the  unfortunate  people  of  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
and  New  Hampshire,  and  suffered  marauding 
parties  to  march  through  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  town  in  order  to  attack  the  New  England 
frontiers.  Very  different  was  the  conduct  of 
Connecticut,  which  rendered  valuable  assistance 
to  the  devastated  colonies  by  contributions  of  men 
and  money. 

Reprisals  were  resolved  on  in  1704,  and  Colonel 
Church,  the  veteran  officer  of  Philip's  war,  was 
despatched  at  the  head  of  six  hundred  men, 
with  an  auxiliary  naval  force,  against  the  French 
in  Acadie.  The  enemy  was  attacked  with  vigour, 
and  suffered  some  sharp  chastisement ;  but  Joseph 
Dudley,  at  that  time  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
forbade  any  attack  on  Port  Royal,  the  capital  of 
Acadie.  To  Church,  who  earnestly  desired  to 
make  the  assault,  Diidley  replied  that  he  could  not 
venture  to  undertake  so  important  an  operation 
without  express  instructions  from  England.  Being 
an  unpopular  man,  owing  to  his  association  with 
Andros,  and  his  conduct  as  Chief  Justice  at  New 
York,  his  refraining  from  the  suggested  attack  on 
Port  Royal  was  attributed  to  unworthy  and 
treacherous  designs.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
fear  of  failure,  such  as  Phipps  had  encoxmtered  at 
Quebec,  may  have  been  the  real  motive.  All 
parties  grew  weary  of  the  struggle  after  awhile, 
and  in  1705  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  Governor 
of  Canada,  sent  a  commissioner  to  Boston,  with 
proposals  for  a  treaty  of  neutrality  between  his 
province  and  New  England.  Dudley  favoured 
this  suggestion,  being,  according  to  the  representa- 
tions of  his  enemies,  interested  in  an  illicit  trafiic 
in  military  stoi-es  earned  on  with  the  French  by 


some  Boston  merchants.  But  the  General  Coui-t  of 
Massachusetts  refused  to  entertain  the  project,  and 
the  war  continued  for  some  years  in  a  succession  of 
undecisive  forays,  in  which  the  ferocity  of  the 
French  and  of  their  savage  allies  knew  no  abate- 
ment. In  1708,  the  town  of  Haverhill,  Massachu- 
setts, was  the  scene  of  a  horrible  massacre — a 
massacre  so  atrocious  that  Peter  Schuyler,  an  officer 
from  the  province  of  New  York,  who  had  given  his 
services  to  the  New  Englanders,  and  who  frequently 
exercised  a  remarkable  influence  over  the  tribes  of 
the  Five  Nations,  sent  a  remonstrance  on  the 
subject  to  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil.  "  I  hold  it  my 
duty  towards  God  and  my  neighbour,"  he  wrote, 
"to  prevent,  if  possible,  these  barbarous  and 
heathen  cruelties.  My  heart  swells  with  indigna- 
tion when  I  think  that  a  war  between  Christian 
princes,  bound  to  the  exactest  laws  of  honour  and 
generosity,  which  their  noble  ancestors  have  illus- 
trated by  brilliant  examples,  is  degenerating  into  a 
savage  and  boundless  butchery.  These  are  not  the 
methods  for  terminating  the  war.  Would  that  all 
the  world  thought  with  me  on  this  subject ! "  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  appeal  to  the  humanity  of 
the  French  Viceroy  had  any  effect.  The  war  was 
not  one  of  pitched  battles,  but  of  petty  surprises ; 
and  the  imchecked  barbarity  of  Indian  hordes 
was  the  most  powerful  weapon  of  offence  against 
the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  New  England  towns 
and  villages. 

During  these  eventful  days,  fi-equent  but  in- 
effectual attemjits  were  made  by  the  English  to  seize 
the  French  fortress  on  Newfoundland.  In  1707 
another  exjiedition  was  sent  against  Acadie,  and 
Port  Royal  was  twice  attacked,  but  without 
success.  The  addition  to  the  public  debt  of  Massa- 
chusetts resulting  from  this  failure,  caused  great 
discontent  among  the  people,  who  saw  with  alarm 
a  lai'ge  increase  in  the  paper  currency  of  the 
province.  Nevertheless,  when  the  English  Govern- 
ment, in  1709,  proposed  to  effect  the  conquest  of 
Canada  with  the  aid  of  the  northern  and  middle 
colonies.  New  England,  New  Yox'k,  and  New 
Jersey  supported  the  scheme  with  enthusiasm.  It 
was  at  first  proposed  to  send  out  a  fleet  and  an 
army  from  England ;  but  it  was  found  impossible 
to  spare  any  of  the  ti'oops  employed  at  that  time 
in  Europe.  Before  this  change  of  intention  was 
known  in  America,  the  colonists  had  made  con- 
siderable preparations  for  the  contemplated  expe- 
dition. Pennsylvania,  indeed,  as  a  settlement  of 
Quakers,  refused  to  furnish  the  required  contingent 
of  men.  The  Assembly  at  Philadelphia  urged  that 
the  object  of  the  colonists  in  that  part  of  America 
was  to  afford  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  principles  of 
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peace  and  philantlii'opy.  Tliey  could  not,  therefore, 
be  concerned  in  the  slaying  of  men  ;  but,  cherishing 
a  dutiful  attachment  to  the  Queen,  they  voted  lier 
Majesty  two  sums  of  £500  and  £300.  With  the 
use  of  this  money  they  did  not  concern  themselves, 
and  seem,  with  that  casuistry  which  Quakers  are 
not  incapable  of  exhibiting,  to  have  considered  that 
their  responsibility  ended  with  the  simple  declara- 
tion that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
objects  to  wliich  the  contribution  might  be  applied. 
The  other  colonies  performed  even  more  than  was 
required.  They  raised  independent  companies  in 
addition  to  the  quotas  that  had  been  demanded. 
Thanks  were  voted  to  the  Queen  for  the  promised 
armament,  and  every  disposition  was  manifested  to 
support  a  design  which  promised  to  rid  the  plan- 
tations of  a  dangerous  and  deadly  enemy.  New 
York — now  ruled  over  by  Ingoldsby,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Lord  Lovelace,  who  succeeded 
to  Lord  Cornbury,  and  died  suddenly  after  a  very 
brief  administration — exhibited  especial  zeal  in  the 
matter,  as  if  to  atone  for  its  misconduct  a  few 
years  before.  The  colony  at  once  took  measures 
which  entailed  an  expenditure  of  £20,000.  Nego- 
tiations were  opened  with  the  Five  Nations,  who 
were  induced  to  violate  theii*  neutrality,  and  to 
provide  an  auxiliary  force  for  the  assault  on  Mon- 
treal. The  ai-my  assigned  to  that  particular  feature 
of  the  campaign  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
Nicholson,  and  in  May,  1709,  marched  to  Wood 
Creek,  there  to  await  the  ari"i,val  of  the  English 
forces.  After  remaining  until  October,  and  losing 
H,  large  number  of  men  by  sickness,  Nicholson,  on 
the  receipt  of  intelligence  from  England  that  the 
troops  could  not  be  sent,  retreated  to  New  York, 
where  the  utmost  indignation  was  excited  at  the 
disappointment  of  the  general  hopes. 

This  feeling  of  indignation  found  expression  at  a 
congress  of  the  Governors  and  delegates  of  the  colonies 
concerned,  which  met  at  Rehoboth,  in  Massachusetts, 
and  at  which  it  was  recommended  that  petitions  to 
the  mother  country  should  be  adopted  by  the  several 
local  Governments.  Nicholson  left  for  England,  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  these  petitions,  and  aiding 
them  by  his  own  influence;  and  Colonel  Schuyler, 
about  the  same  time,  also  departed  for  London,  taking 
with  him  five  sachems  of  the  confederated  Iroquois, 
who  were  presented  at  court  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1710,  dressed  in  English  court  costume.  These 
barbarian  deputies  were  prepared  with  a  speech, 
which  was  interpreted  by  one  of  the  officers  who 
came  over  with  them,  and  which  ran  : — 

*' Great  Queen, — We  have  undertaken  a  long 
voyage,  which  none  of  our  predecessors  could  l>e 
prevailed  on  to  undertake,  to  see  our  great  Queen, 


and  relate  to  her  those  things  which  we  thought 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  good  of  her,  and  of  us 
her  allies  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Wo 
doubt  not  but  oxu-  great  Queen  has  been  acquainted 
with  our  long  and  tedious  war  in  conjunction  with 
her  children  against  her  enemies  the  French,  and 
that  we  have  been  as  a  strong  wall  for  their  secu- 
rity, even  to  the  loss  of  our  best  men.  We  were 
mightily  rejoiced  when  we  heard  our  great  Queen 
had  resolved  to  send  an  army  to  reduce  Canada  ; 
and  immediately,  in  token  of  our  friendship,  we 
hung  up  the  kettle  and  took  up  the  hatchet,  and 
with  one  consent  assisted  Colonel  Nicholson  in 
making  preparations  on  this  side  the  lake  ;  but  at 
length  we  were  told  that  our  great  Qvieen  was  by 
some  important  affairs  prevented  in  her  design  at 
present;  which  made  us  sorrowful,  lest  the  French, 
who  had  hitherto  dreaded  us,  should  now  thiiik  us 
unable  to  make  war  against  them.  The  reduction 
of  Canada  is  of  gi'eat  weight  to  our  free  hunting ; 
so  that,  if  our  great  Queen  should  not  be  mindful  of 
us,  we  must  with  our  families  forsake  our  country, 
and  seek  other  habitations,  or  stand  neuter ;  either 
of  which  will  be  much  against  our  inclinations.  In 
token  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Five  Nations,  we  do, 
in  their  name,  present  our  great  Queen  with  the 
belts  of  wamjjuin,  and,  in  hopes  of  our  great  Queen's 
favour,  leave  it  to  her  most  gracious  consideration." 
These  Indians  were  for  a  time  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  the  London  season.  They  were  followed 
about  the  streets  by  wondering  crowds.  Their 
portraits  were  engraved,  and  exhibited  in  the 
shop-windows.  The  nobility  invited  them  to  their 
houses,  and  entertained  them  at  sumptuous  ban- 
quets. They  were  present  at  a  reA^ew  of  the 
Guards  in  Hyde  Park  by  the  Duke  of  Ormonde, 
and  were  feasted  on  board  the  Admiral's  ship  in  the 
fleet  then  riding  at  anchor  ofi"  Southampton.  The 
entreaties  of  the  native  envoys,  and  probably  still 
more  the  representations  of  Nicholson,  induced  the 
English  Government  to  reconsider  its  foi-mer  plan 
for  the  conquest  of  Canada ;  but  the  project  was 
still  delayed.  Later  in  the  year,  however,  Nicholson 
returned  to  New  England  with  six  small  ships  of 
war.  To  these  were  added  thirty  colonial  vessels, 
and  the  whole  squadi^on,  having  on  board  four 
regiments  raised  by  the  plantations,  sailed  in  Sep- 
tember from  Boston,  and  in  six  days  anchored  before 
the  fortress  of  Port  Royal.  The  French  gai-rison 
here  was  so  weak  in  numbers,  and  so  depressed  in 
spirits,  that  the  Governor  perceived  he  could  make 
no  effectual  resistance.  After  a  few  shots  had  been 
fii-ed  by  the  English,  Subercase,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  his  soldiers,  consented  to  a  capitulatiou 
on  the   13th  of  October,  and  the  French  troops, 
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numbering  a  hundred  and  fifty-six,  marched  out 
with  the  honours  of  war,  and  were  glad  to  receive 
food  from  the  hands  of  their  conquerors.  The 
place  was  then  re-named  Annapolis,  in  honour  of 


colonists,  was  never  carried  into  effect.   Acadie  again 
received  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  has  remained  beneath  the  English  flag. 
Nicholson  now  returned  to  England,,  to  urge  the 


THE   ALLEGHANY   MOrXTAIXS. 

the  reigning  Queen,  and  word  was  sent  to  Vau- 
dreuil  that  if  he  should  continue  to  despatch  his 
Indian  allies  to  murder  the  colonists  of  New 
England,  reprisals  would  be  inflicted  on  the  French 
settlers  of  Acadie.  The  threat  was  disregarded  by 
Vaudreuil,  and,  to  the  honour  of  the  New  England 
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Government  to  carry  into  immediate 
effect  its  plans  for  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
The  success  in  Acadie  was  a  powerful 
argument  in  his  favour;  and  the  Legis- 
latui-e  of  New  York,  in  an  address  to  the 
Queen,  set  forth  with  great  emphasis  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  to  counteract  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  in  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  America.  "  It  is  well  known,"  said  this  ad- 
dress, "that  the  French  can  go  by  water  from  Quebec 
to  Montreal.  From  thence  they  can  do  the  like, 
through  rivers  and  lakes,  at  the  ba^k  of  all  your 
Majesty's  plantations  on  this  continent,  as  far  as 
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Carolina ;  and  in  this  large  tract  of  country  live 
several  nations  of  Indians  who  are  vastly  numerous. 
Among  those,  they  [the  Fi-ench]  constantly  send 
emissaries  and  priests,  with  toys  and  trifles,  to 
insinuate  themselves  into  their  favour.  Afterwards 
they  send  traders,  then  soldiers,  and  at  last  build 
forts  among  them ;  and  the  garrisons  are  encour- 
aged to  intei'marry,  cohabit,  and  incorporate  amongst 
them ;  and  it  may  easily  be  concluded  that,  upon  a 
peace,  many  of  the  disbanded  soldiers  will  be  sent 
thither  for  that  purpose."  The  question  was  indeed 
one  of  the  gravest  importance  to  the  interests, 
pei'haps  even  to  the  existence,  of  the  English  race 
in  America.  The  French,  by  an  exhibition  of 
energy  and  organisation  to  which  it  would  be 
illiberal  not  to  give  the  highest  praise,  had  com- 
pletely outflanked  the  English  on  the  North 
American  continent.  Taking  Canada  as  their  base 
of  operations,  they  pushed  on  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  to  the  Mississippi,  assumed  possession 
(about  1698)  of  the  whole  vast  country  formed  by 
the  valley  of  that  river,  and,  descending  to  the 
mouth  of  the  stream,  where  it  empties  itself  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  joined  their  colonies  to  those 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  by  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century  had  become  their  intimate 
allies.  The  English,  therefore,  had  the  ocean  in 
front,  and  a  combination  of  vigorous  enemies  to 
the  north,  west,  and  soiith  of  theii'  plantations. 
That  this  position  of  command  might  ultimately 
enable  the  French  and  Spaniards  to  engross 
the  Indian  trade,  was  but  too  obviovis ;  and  it 
was  not  less  apparent  that  the  independence  of 
the  English  settlements  might  be  threatened 
in  time  of  war,  while  at  all  periods  the  spi-ead 
of  colonisation  in  any  one  direction  would  be 
effectually  barred,  unless  the  environment  could 
at  some  point  be  broken  thi'ough.  Simultaneous 
with  this  vast  expansion  of  the  French  towards 
the  west  and  south,  was  an  active  renewal  of  their 
claim  to  the  territory  east  of  the  Kennebec,  and 
to  the  sole  enjoyment  of  the  fisheries  on  the 
adjoining  coast.  It  had  been  supposed  by  the 
English  Government  that  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick 
all  the  country  in  question  was  admitted  to  be  the 
property  of  England,  as  being  included  within  the 
Massachusetts  charter  ;  but  the  French  interpreted 
the  treaty  in  a  different  sense,  and,  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  even  sent  some 
of  their  Indian  dependents  to  take  possession  of 
the  iatids  thus  claimed.  These  were  the  facts 
•which  excited  the  not  unreasonable  apprehensions 
of  the  people  of  New  York  and  New  England, 
and  which  made  them  eager  for  the  subjugation  of 
Canada. 


The  proceedings  of  the  English  and  of  the  French 
in  North  America  were  in  the  main  determined 
in  each  case  by  the  political  character  of  the 
mother  country.  The  English  went  to  the  New 
World  as  private  adventurers,  sometimes  helped 
and  directed  by  a  commercial  company,  sometimes 
by  a  lord-proprietary,  sometimes  only  by  their 
own  wits.  In  no  case  did  the  monarch  take  any 
pains  beyond  granting  a  chartei-,  and  securing  certain 
revenues  for  his  private  purse.  Arrived  on  the  spot, 
the  emigrants  were  left  to  choose  for  themselves 
the  locality  where  they  would  settle,  the  precise 
amount  of  ground  they  would  reclaim  from  the 
desert,  the  directions  in  which  they  would  move, 
the  alliances  they  would  form,  and  the  political 
institutions  they  would  establish.  The  authorities 
at  home  scarcely  recognised  their  existence.  They 
had  all  the  honours  of  freedom,  and  all  the  perils. 
In  New  England  there  was  not  even  an  attempt 
to  send  a  Royal  Governor  until  after  many  years. 
Virginia,  with  all  its  loyalty,  enjoyed  for  a  long 
while  something  very  neai-ly  approaching  com- 
plete independence  ;  and,  in  all  the  colonies,  the 
Governors,  when  at  length  they  came,  brought  with 
them  no  definite  policy.  With  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  colonisation  was  a  branch  of  the  State. 
The  emigrants  were  governed  by  a  Lieutenant  of 
the  King.  They  were  sent  out,  not  merely  to 
promote  their  own  interests,  but  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  monarchy.  Theii-  whole  covirse 
was  shaped  and  directed  for  them,  and,  with  the 
vast  Atlantic  between,  their  lives  were  as  much 
controlled  by  the  ideas  of  Versailles  as  if  they 
had  remained  in  the  fields  and  villages  of  their 
native  land.  A  consistent  scheme  of  action 
thus  govenied  all  the  operations  of  the  French 
planter,  and  the  predominance  of  the  nation  was 
the  great  object  in  view,  Avhether  the  settler  built 
cities  in  the  snows  of  Canada,  or  trapped  beavers 
in  the  vnlds  of  Hudson's  Bay,  or  explored  the 
great  lakes  of  the  interior,  or  floated  down  the 
Mississippi  to  the  warmer  and  sunnier  regions  of 
the  soixth.  Each  system  had  its  advantages.  That 
of  the  English  trained  a  number  of  men  in  the 
habits  of  self-government  and  self-reliance.  That 
of  the  French  subordinated  individual  selfishness 
to  Imperial  aims,  and  enabled  a  few  scattered 
pioneers  of  civilisation  to  do  wonders  in  the  way 
of  concerted  action  and  successful  policy.  Events 
have  since  shown  that  the  English  method  was 
the  best  on  the  whole ;  yet  in  the  meanwhile  it 
led  to  many  failui'es,  provoked  many  perils>  and 
■vV-as  characterised  by  something  pettifogging,  paro- 
chial, and  temporary.  Whatever  the  faults  of  the 
French  method,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  repressed 
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personal  energy.  A  large  part  of  North  America 
has  been  revealed  to  Europe  by  the  courage, 
daring,  and  vigour  of  Frenchmen,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  admirable  than  the  bright  and  cheerful 
heroism  with  which  these  emigrants  from  the  old 
land,  and  their  immediate  posterity,  invaded  the 
prairies  and  forests  of  the  West,  examined  mighty 
rivers  and  mysterious  lakes,  and  carried  civilisation 
into  the  heart  of  barbarism.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that,  whUe  the  English  still  kept  close  to  the 
Atlantic  sea-board,  the  French  plunged  boldly  into 
the  interior.  They  managed,  too,  in  general,  to 
be  on  better  terms  with  the  natives,  and  to  do 
more  towards  theii'  conversion ;  for  the  Romish  form 
of  Christianity  had  greater  attraction  for  savage 
minds  than  the  gloomy  strictness  of  the  Puritans, 
or  the  decent  formalism  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  great  fault  of  the  French  colonists  was  the  un- 
sciiipulous  readiness  with  which,  in  times  of  war, 
they  directed  the  ferocity  of  Indian  tribes  against 
their  English  neighbours. 

The   prayer   of  the  Anglo-Americans,  that  the 
French   might   be   struck   in   Canada,  received   a 
favourable  hearing  from  the  Tory  Ministry  of  1711. 
One  of  the  principal  members   of  that  Ministry 
was   the    celebrated    Henry   St.   John,   afterwards 
Viscount   Bolingbroke — a  man   of    brilliant  gifts 
and   varied  jDOwers,   a  politician,  a  statesman,  an 
author,  and  a  speculative  philosopher,  who  at  the 
period  in  question  occupied  the  position  of  Foreign 
Secretary  under  the  premiership  of  Harley,  Earl 
of  Oxford.     He  took  up  with  much  zeal  the  pro- 
ject for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  arranged  all 
the  details.     A  fleet  of  fifteen  ships  of  war  and 
forty  transports  was  fitted  out  for  Sir  Hovenden 
Walker.       Seven    veteran    regiments    from     the 
Duke  of  Marlborough's   army,  and  a  battalion  of 
marines,  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Briga- 
dier-General Hill,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Masham,  one 
of  the  Queen's  favourites.     Hill  was  a  boon  com- 
panion over  the  bottle ;  but,  though  in  his  needy 
youth  he  had  been  patronised  by  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  the  great  Duke,  her   husband,  had 
subsequently  refused  to  grant  him  a  colonelcy,  on 
the  gi-oimd  that  he  was  totally  unfitted  for  it.     The 
departure    of    the  fleet    was    delayed   while    con- 
ti-actors  and  other  favoured  parties  were  enriching 
themselves    at    the    public    expense;    and    when 
at   length   the    vessels    sailed,    they  were   neither 
sufficiently  victualled    nor  furnished   with   pilots. 
The   Queen   was    uneasy  at   the   stay   which   Sir 
Hovenden    Walker    made    at    Portsmouth,    and 
it  was  probably  the  intimation  of  this  fact  by  St. 
John  that  at  last  quickened  his  movements.     On 
beaiing  of  the  arrival  of  the  exj^edition  at  Boston, 


St.  John  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery  that  there 
was  now  no  doubt  as  to  the  English  becoming 
masters  of  all  northern  America. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  were  much  dis- 
appointed and  annoyed  at  the  incomplete  appoint- 
ment of  the  ships.  They  were  required  to  furnish 
a  supply  of  provisions  to  the  men  for  a  period  of 
ten  weeks ;  and,  although  this  was  not  considered 
fair,  the  stores  were  provided,  and  everything  was 
done  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  attempt.  All  the 
other  colonies  aided  with  a  zeal  which  even  outran 
what  was  demanded  of  them.  Pennsylvania,  again 
equivocating  with  its  conscience  in  the  matter  of 
carnal  warfare,  voted  the  Queen  a  present  of 
£2,000  ;  and  New  York  prevailed  with  the  Five 
Nations  to  send  six  hundred  warriors  to  the  general 
armament.  The  necessary  preparations  were 
rapidly  pushed  forward  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  July, 
little  more  than  a  month  after  the  arrival  of  the 
English  fleet  in  America,  the  ships  left  Boston  for 
Canada.  On  the  same  day,  Nicholson,  now  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  General,  commenced  his 
march  from  New  York  to  Albany,  at  the  head  of 
four  thousand  provincial  troops,  which,  in  the  event 
of  all  going  well,  were  to  be  directed  against 
Montreal.  But  the  French  authorities  had  received 
timely  notice  of  the  contemplated  attack,  and  active 
measures  were  taken  for  repelling  it.  The  fiiendly 
league  between  the  colonists  and  the  surrounding 
Indian  tribes  was  renewed,  and  the  influence  of 
the  Jesuits  was  again  exercised,  as  on  many  former 
occasions,  to  sway  the  waverers  to  the  side  of 
France.  Among  the  colonists  themselves,  even  the 
women  aided  the  preparations  for  defence,  and 
parties  of  men  watched  from  the  heights  of  Quebec 
the  approach  of  hostile  vessels.  They  watched  in 
vain.  No  sail  was  seen  on  the  horizon,  and  people 
began  to  wonder  what  was  intended  by  the  enemy, 
or  whether  the  danger  had  ceased  before  it  had 
actually  appeared. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  same  dilatoriness  which 
delayed    the    departure    of    the    expedition    had 
again  made  itself  disastrously  felt.     The  squadron, 
"without  any  apparent  reason,  had  loitered  near  the 
Bay  of  Gasp6  before  entering  the  St.    Lawrence. 
The  Admiral  was  considering  what  he  should  do 
with   his   ships   during  the   rigours   of  a   Quebec 
winter.     He  feared,  according  to  the  account  which 
he  himself  has  left  of  the  enterprise,  that  the  ice  in 
the  river  would  freeze  to  the  bottom,  though  he 
knew  the  water  to  be  a  hundred  fathoms  deep  ;  and 
in  that  case  the  vessels  would  be  crushed  as  much 
as  if  they  were  squeezed  between  rocks.     It  would 
therefore,  he  thought,  be  advisable  to  dismantle  his 
ships,  and  secure  them  on  dry  ground  in  frames 
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and  cradles  until  the  thaw  shoxild  come.  By  thus 
too  curiously  speculating  on  a  comparatively  remote 
and  doubtful  future,  he  was  compromising  a  future 
more  immediate.  On  the  evening  of  the  22nd  of 
August,  as  the  fleet  was  ascending  the  St.  Lawrence, 
a  fog  came  on,  with  an  easterly  breeze.  The  vessels 
lay  to,  with  their  heads  to  the  south ;  nevertheless, 
all  were  carried  towards  the  northern  shore.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  conflict  of  opinion  among  the 
pilots,  some  of  whom  were  New  England  men, 
while  others  were  Frenchmen  supplied  by  Walker 
himself.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the 
Admiral  paid  no  great  heed  to  either.  As  he  was 
going  to  bed,  the  captain  of  the  flag-ship  entered 
his  cabin,  and  reported  that  land  could  be  seen  to 
the  north.  The  Admiral,  without  making  any 
personal  investigations,  directed  that  the  ships 
should  head  in  that  direction.  This  order  was  so 
manifestly  absurd  that  Captain  Goddard,  of  the  land 
service,  who  was  on  deck  at  the  time,  went  below, 
and  begged  the  Admiral  to  go  above.  Walker 
refused.  Goddard  left,  but  immediately  afterwards 
rushed  into  the  cabin,  exclaiming,  "  For  the  Lord's 
sake,  come  on  deck,  or  we  shall  certainly  be  lost ! 
I  see  breakers  all  around  us."  Walker  put  on  his 
gown  and  slippers,  and  did  as  he  was  desired.  The 
truth  of  what  Goddard  had  asserted  was  not  to  be 
denied;  yet  the  infatuated  Admiral  still  doubted 
the  existence  of  land  to  the  leeward.  He  said  he 
could  see  none ;  which  was  not  at  all  surprising 
in  the  thick  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
presence  of  the  breakers  should  have  been  evidence 
sufiicient ;  but  Walker  was  not  satisfied  unless  he 
could  actually  behold  what,  as  a  seaman,  he  ought 
to  have  known  must  be  there.  The  moon  shortly 
afterwards  broke  through  the  mists,  and  .showed 
that  the  fleet  was  close  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  among  the  Egg  Islands.  The 
Admiral  now  made  sail  for  the  middle  of  the  river ; 
but  the  movement  came  too  late  for  eight  of  his 
ships,  which,  as  the  light  of  morning  presently 
revealed,  had  been  hopelessly  wrecked.  A  terrible 
disaster  had  taken  place  in  those  hours  of  darkness 
and  misdirection.  Eight  hundred  and  eighty -four 
men  had  been  drowned,  and  the  expedition  was  at 
one  blow  rendered  abortive.  The  wind  immediately 
afterwards  shifted  to  a  point  which  would  have 
conveyed  the  fleet  rapidly  to  Quebec;  but  the 
commanders,  crippled  in  their  operations  by  the 
serious  loss  they  had  sustained,  had  no  choice  but 


to  retreat.  Walker  sailed  to  Spanish  River  Bay, 
where  a  council  of  war  was  held,  at  which  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  nothing  farther  could  be 
done.  The  fleet  had  but.  ten  weeks'  provisions  on 
board,  and  no  more  supplies  could  be  expected  from 
the  colonies.* 

On  the  return  of  Walker  to  England,  a  disgrace- 
ful scene  of  recriminations  ensued.  The  Admiral 
and  his  captains  reproached  the  provincial  autho- 
rities with  delay  in  raising  forces  and  victualling 
the  fleet,  and  with  supplying  unskilful  pilots — a 
charge  for  which  there  seems  to  be  not  the  slightest 
justification.  The  colonists  in  due  time  retorted 
that  they  had  been  betrayed  by  the  Queen  and  her 
officers,  and  that  the  disaster  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
had  been  purposely  contrived.  Harley,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  accused  his  colleague,  Henry  St.  John, 
of  having  so  managed  the  whole  afiair  as  to 
defraud  the  public  of  £20,000.  In  a  subsequent 
year  (1717),  Harley  himself  was  taxed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  articles  of  impeachment 
then  brought  against  him,  with  sanctioning  an  ex- 
pedition which  he  knew  had  been  formerly  laid 
aside  as  dangerous  and  impracticable.  The  Whigs, 
glad  of  an  opportunity  of  discrediting  the  Tories, 
suggested  that  the  success  of  the  expedition  would 
have  hindered  the  negotiations  for  peace  at  Utrecht, 
which  the  Government  of  the  day  was  anxious  to 
promote;  and  that  Walker,  who  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  intrigues  for  the  tei-mination  of  the  war, 
really  desired  the  failure  of  the  attempt  on  Canada. 
The  strangest  part  of  the  business  is  that  Walker 
himself  regarded  the  loss  of  the  eight  vessels,  and 
the  drowning  of  nearly  nine  hundred  men,  as  a 
kindly  interposition  of  Providence  for  saving  the 
lives  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  soldiers  and  sailors, 
who  would  otherwise  have  perished  of  cold  and 
hunger  before  the  walls  of  Quebec,  The  official 
papers  of  this  calamitous  enterprise  wei'e  destroyed 
on  board  a  ship  which  blew  up  shortly  after  the 
return  of  the  fleet  to  England;  and  there  were 
those  in  America  who  did  not  scruple  to  say  that 
the  explosion  was  pui'posely  caused,  to  get  I'id  of 
compromising  documents.  The  precise  course  of 
events  is  removed  from  our  knowledge  by  the 
unfortunate,  and  no  doubt  accidental,  loss  of  these 
papers  ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  whatever  the  motive, 
the  mismanagement  of  Walker  was  extreme. 

*  Sir  Hovenden  Walker's  Journal. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 
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The  total  failure  of  the  expedition  against  Quebec 
necessitated  the  abandonment  by  Nicholson  of  his 
contemplated  attack  on  Montreal,  and  before  he 
had  reached  the  frontiers  of  Canada  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  New  York.  In  the  year 
1713,  the  French  position  of  Detroit  was  besieged 
by  a  party  of  the  Ottagamies,  or  Foxes — a  tribe 
remarkable  for  the  military  energies  and  savage 
ferocity  of  its  members.  The  French  stationed 
at  this  post  numbered  but  twenty-one,  including 
their  commander,  Du  Buisson ;  but  that  officer  put 
the  fort  into  the  best  state  of  defence  he  could  effect, 
and  summoned  to  his  assistance  the  Indian  allies  of 
France  who  were  then  hunting  in  the  surrounding 
lauds.  The  j^osition  was  very  important,  for  it 
commanded  the  gi-eat  lines  of  intercourse  with 
the  Upper  Indians,  and  the  chief  highway  to  the 
Mississippi;  The  settlement  was  claimed  by  the 
English;  and  had  the  Ottagamies  succeeded  in 
driving  out  the  French,  it  would  doubtless  have 
passed  into  the  possession  of  their  rivals.  But 
Detroit  was  saved  by  the  devotion  and  active 
assistance  of  the  Ottawas,  Hurons,  and  other  Indian 
tribes,  who  obeyed  with  alacrity  the  summons  of 
Du  BuLsson.  These  nations  had  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  France — 
an  influence  truly  I'emarkable  for  its  strength, 
depth,  and  extensive  range ;  and  they  expressed 
to  the  French  commander  their  determination  to 
die,  if  need  were,  in  defence  of  him  and  of  his  flag. 
The  words  were  not  idly  spoken;  for  they  pre- 
sently attacked  the  hostile  Indians  with  so  much 
fury  that  the  latter  were  compelled  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  All  found  in  arms  were  massacred, 
and  the  rest  were  distributed  as  slaves  among  the 
conquerors.  During  the  remainder  of  the  war,  the 
frontiers  of  New  England  were  frequently  ravaged 
by  incursions  of  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French. 
No  action  of  special  importance  took  place ;  but 
a  great  deal  of  misery  was  inflicted,  for  which  the 
colonial  authorities  seemed  quite  incapable  of  finding 
a  i-emedy. 


Tliis  disastrous  condition  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  which  was  concluded  on 
the  11th  of  April,  1713.    That  treaty,  in  the  clauses 
relating  to  America,  provided  that  Newfoundland, 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Territories,  and  the  conquered 
settlement   of  Annapolis    (formerly   Port   Royal), 
with  the  whole  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadie, 
to  which  Annapolis  belonged,  should  remain  in  the 
possession  of  England;   but  the  French  were  per- 
mitted to  retain  a  settlement  at  Cape  Breton.     To 
the  English  also  was  assigned   supremacy  in  the 
fisheries;    and    freedom    of    trade    with    Spanish 
America  was  amply  secured.     The  Five  Nations — 
now  called  the  Six  Nations,  in  consequence  of  the 
Tuscaroras  having  united  with  them — were  recog- 
nised as  subjects  of  the  English  monarch ;  and  the 
French  and  English  Governments  mutually  bound 
themselves   not   to   molest   or  interfere   with   the 
other   Indian  tribes    claimed   as    the   subjects    of 
either.     The  precise  definition  of  the  boundai'ies  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  of  the  teiTitories  of  the  subject 
tribes,  was  deferred  for  future  arrangement,  and 
became  the  subject  of  many  fruitless   discussions 
and   of  much   prolonged    contention.      One    very 
disgraceful  feature  in  this  treaty  had  reference  to 
the  slave-trade.      Since  1701,   the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  South  America  had  been  supplied  with 
negroe .  by  a  French  mercantile  corporation  called 
the   Assiento    Company,    or    Royal   Company    of 
Guinea,  the  operations  of  which  were  sanctioned  by 
a  treaty  between  the  Crowns  of  France  and  Spain. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Assiento  contract 
was  transferred  from  the  merchants  of  France  to 
those  of  England,  who  were  to  enjoy  a  complete 
monopoly.     The  King  of  Spain  now  granted  to  the 
latter  the  exclusive  pri^-ilege  for  thirty  years   of 
supplymg  his  colonies  with  African  slaves;    and 
Queen  Anne,  on  her  part,  engaged  that  her  subjects 
should,  during  that  period,  transport  to  the  Spanish 
Indies  144,000  negroes,  on  certain  specified  terms, 
at  the  rate  of  4,800  of  these  unhappy  creatures  a 
year.     It  was  stipulated  that  the  English  merchants 
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should  have  leave  to  erect  a  factory  on  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  and  that,  in  case  of  war  between  England 
and  Spain,  eighteen  months  should  be  allowed 
them  for  the  removal  of  their  effects.  But,  on  the 
bi-eaking  out  of  the  next  war,  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  traders  were  seized  at  once,  in 
violation  of  this  engagement,  and  the  dealers  in 
human  cattle  were  entii'ely  ruined — a  result  for 
which  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any  but  a  lively 
satisfaction.  What  rendered  this  disgracefvd  com- 
pact still  more  disgraceful  was  that  the  sovereigns 
of  England  and  Spain  were  themselves  shareholders 
in  the  infamous  traffic.  Queen  Anne  (who  had  on 
a  previous  occasion  interested  herself  in  the  slave- 
trade,  by  countenancing  the  operations  of  the 
Royal  African  Company  for  the  transportation  of 
negroes  fi-om  Africa  to  America)  was  to  receive  one 
quarter  of  the  common  stock,  and  Philip  V. 
another  qiiarter :  the  remaining  moiety  was  divided 
among  the  English  mercliants  who  cared  to  engage 
in  the  business. 

The  teiTitorial  gain  to  England  from  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  as  far  as  America  was  concerned,  was 
considerable;  yet  France  was  left  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  to  which 
the  name  of  Louisiana  had  now  been  given.  By 
means  of  their  missionaries,  their  tradei"s,  and  their 
energetic  political  and  military  leaders,  the  French 
liad  for  sevei-al  years,  as  previous  Chapters  have 
more  fully  shown,  been  appropi'iating  this  immense 
region  ;  and  both  the  English  Government  at  home, 
and  the  English  colonies  in  Amei'ica,  had  passively 
seen  that  advance,  with  scarcely  an  effort  to  hinder 
it.  Penn  had  expressed  his  o]iinion  that  the  wild 
countiy  in  question  should  be  included  in  the 
colonies  of  England ;  Spotswood,  the  energetic 
Governor  of  Vii-ginia,  had  several  times  called  the 
attention  of  the  home  authorities  to  the  spread  of 
French  power  towards  the  west ;  and  Henry  St. 
John  viewed  the  same  fact  with  apprehension.  But 
nothing  was  done,  and  the  peace  of  1713  left 
mattei-s,  so  far,  where  it  found  them.  Even  in  the 
north,  the  position  of  France  remained  more  favour, 
able  than  might  have  been  supposed,  considering 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  successes  of  the  allies  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  had  been  gi-eater  than 
those  granted  to  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  As 
already  stated,  the  French  were  allowed  to  retiiin 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  situated  to  the  east  of 
Nova  Scotia,  at  the  south-eastern  limit  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence;  and  colonisation  was  at  once 
prosecuted  there  with  great  vigour.  In  1714, 
persons  who  had  quitted  Newfoundland  and  Acadie, 
in  consequence  of  the  change  of  masters,  fonned 
settlements  along  the  coasts ;  and  by  1720  a  line  of 


fortifications  had  arisen  at  Louisbui-g,  to  guard  the 
entrance  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Canada  remained 
to  the  countrymen  of  Jacques  Cartier,  who  had 
been  one  of  its  principal  discoverers  ;  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  formed  the  western  boundary  of 
their  possessions ;  and  in  the  south  they  had  })lanted 
themselves  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Spaniai'ds,  who  held  the  peninsula  of  Florida. 
Three  gi-eat  European  nations  had  posted  their 
advanced  guards  in  the  "wilderness ;  and  these  were 
sej)ai'ated  by  the  forest,  the  prairie,  and  the  encamp- 
ments of  the  yet-unsubdued  barbarian. 

The  terms  of  peace  were  far  from  being  com- 
pletely satisfactory  to  the  Anglo-Americans.  They 
left  the  French  in  much  too  strong  a  position ;  and 
they  gave  no  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  neutrality 
of  the  Indians  in  case  of  renewed  hostilities.  One 
effect  of  the  peace,  however,  was  to  induce  the 
Indians  on  the  eastern  frontier  to  seek  a  better 
understanding  with  the  New  Englanders  than  had 
existed  for  a  long  while,  if  we  except  a  few  brief 
and  delusive  periods  of  apparent  amity.  They  sent 
a  deputation  to  the  Government  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  propose  that  friendship  should  be  re-esta- 
blished between  the  English  and  themselves,  and 
that  to  this  end  a  conference  should  be  held  at 
Casco.  Dudley,  the  Governor,  prefeiTed  that  the 
natives  should  attend  the  English  commissioners  at 
Portsmouth.  At  Portsmouth,  accordingly,  the 
chiefs  assembled  on  the  13th  of  July,  1713,  and 
thex'e  executed  a  formal  ti*eaty,  in  which  they 
acknowledged  their  former  breaches  of  faith,  asked 
pai'don  of  the  Queen  for  their  ixnprovoked  rebellion, 
and  promised  to  act  for  the  future  as  faithful  and 
obedient  subjects  of  the  English  Ci'own.  The  pro- 
vincial Governments  of  New  England,  hoping  to 
prevent  those  caxises  of  quan'el  which  arose  from 
soi'did  and  unscru})ulous  bargainings,  forbade  the 
colonists  to  conduct  any  private  traffic  with  the 
Indians,  and  undei"took  to  establish  barter-hoiises, 
where  public  agents  should  superintend  all  com- 
mercial transactions  ;  but  the  idea  was  not  at  that 
time  carried  out. 

A  period  of  repose  was  sorely  needed  by  the 
colonies  of  New  England,  especially  by  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire,  which  had  suffered  in 
the  highest  degree  from  the  effects  of  the  war.  The 
population  of  the  North  American  colonies  generally 
doubled  itself  in  five-and-twenty  yeai*s  by  the 
natural  process  of  increase ;  but  Massachusetts  had 
not  doubled  its  inhabitants  in  twice  that  period, 
dating  backwards  from  1713.  From  the  beginning 
of  Philip's  war  to  the  close  of  the  war  terminated 
by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht — about  eight-and-thirty 
years — a  state  of  hostilities  had  existed,  with  but 
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few  and  short  intermissions.  It  is  calculated  that 
during  that  time  six  thousand  young  men  perished 
in  the  field,  or  of  diseases  produced  by  warfai'e. 
The  New  Englanders  married  early,  and  had  large 
families,  as  commonly  happens  in  countries  where 
the  means  of  life  are  abundant ;  and  their  posterity, 
had  they  lived,  would  have  added  lai'gely  to  the 
resources  of  the  land.  Tlie  colonies  to  the  south 
were  better  protected,  and  therefore  lost  far  fewer 
men;  but  all  the  plantations  suffered  more  or  less  in 
their  finances.  In  most  instances,  the  local  Govern- 
ments had  recklessly  drawn  on  the  future  by  a 
copious  issue  of  jDaper  money,  which,  soon  becoming 
depreciated  in  its  value,  as  such  currency  generally 
does,  entailed  a  heavy  loss  on  the  community.  The 
evU  was  carried  to  a  greater  extent  in  Massachu- 
setts than  in  any  of  the  other  provinces,  and  a 
gi'eat  deal  of  commercial  fraud  and  gambling  was 
the  result.  It  was  found  necessary,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  to  suppress  the  institution  of  lotteries 
by  a  special  Act,  and  to  revive  a  former  law  against 
idleness  and  immorality,  which  enacted  that  no 
single  person  of  either  sex,  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  should  be  permitted  to  live  separately, 
but  should  be  included  in  some  orderly  family 
government.  Connecticut  seems  to  have  accepted 
the  war  as  a  special  rebuke  from  heaven,  according 
to  the  old  Puritan  idea  that  Providence,  after  a 
period  of  indolent  acquiescence  or  of  good-natured 
indulgence,  is  prone  to  sudden  fits  of  anger  at  the 
wickedness  of  men,  and  requires  some  special  legis- 
lative exertion  for  the  appeasing  of  its  wrath.  One 
of  the  measures  passed  by  the  Connecticut  Assembly 
towards  the  promotion  of  this  object  was  an  Act 
for  exempting  clergymen  from  all  taxes,  and  for 
placing  iiofant  towns  and  settlements  in  a  similarly 
favoured  position,  on  theii-  undertaking  to  establish 
institutions  for  religious  education.  The  rulers  of 
Connecticut,  however,  did  not  entirely  confine  their 
efforts  for  the  public  good  to  measures  such  as 
these.  They  did  much  for  the  spread  of  secular 
knowledge,  and  arranged  for  the  equitable  discharge 
of  all  obligations  resulting  from  the  issue  of  paper 
money,  and  for  the  creation  of  a  stable  cun-ency, 
not  liable  to  the  fluctuations  which  attend  a  circu- 
lating medium  of  doubtful  value.* 

An  Act  of  the  English  Parliament,  passed  in 
1 704,  during  the  progress  of  the  war  with  France 
and  Spain,  had  been  directed  towards  utilising  some 
of  the  productions  of  the  New  England  States,  of 
New  York,  and  of  New  Jersey.  The  chief  sup- 
plies of  pitch  and  tar  employed  by  English  ship- 


*  Grahame'g  History  of  tlie  United  States,  Book  VIII., 
cliap.  1. 


buildei-s  had,  up  to  1703,  been  derived  from 
Sweden.  But  in  that  year  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment granted  to  a  mercantile  corporation  a  monopely 
in  the  sale  of  these  productions ;  and  tliis  led  to  so 
great  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  commodities, 
that  English  j^urchasei'S  began  to  consider  whether 
they  could  not  get  what  they  wanted  elsewhere  on 
more  reasonable  terms.  The  Queen's  Ministers 
took  up  the  question,  and  Parliament  enacted  a 
law  by  which  premiums  were  to  be  tendered  to  all 
persons  who  should  impoi-t  (in  vessels  manned 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Navigation 
Act)  into  England  from  America  masts,  tar,  hemp, 
and  other  naval  stores.  The  colonists  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  were  prohibited, 
under  severe  penalties,  from  cutting  down  any 
pitch,  pine,  or  tai--trees,  of  certain  dimensions, 
growing  on  lands  not  appropriated  by  private 
owners,  and  actually  enclosed  within  their  fences. 
A  later  Act,  passed  in  1710,  threw  on  the  survey oi-- 
general  of  the  Royal  woods  in  those  parts  the  duty  of 
affixing  a  mark  on  such  trees  as  he  considered  fit 
for  naval  pui'poses ;  and  all  persons  presuming  to 
cut  down  trees  so  marked  were  subjected  to  a  heavy 
fine.  The  northern  parts  of  Anglo- Amei-ica  were 
capable  of  supplying  any  requisite  amount  of  naval 
stores  of  tliis  nature ;  and  it  was  certainly  folly  to 
continue  to  look  to  Sweden  for  supplies  which  an 
English  colony  could  so  amply  furnish.  Yet  the 
restrictions  with  regard  to  the  Royal  trees  led  to  a 
great  deal  of  discontent  among  the  colonists. 

The  province  of  North  Carolina  had  enjoyed  a 
perfect  immunity  from  the  state  of  war  established 
between  England  and  France;  but  in  the  course  of 
that  struggle  she  had  to  sustain  a  trouble  of  her 
own.  The  tribes  of  the  Tuscaroras  and  Corees 
found  their  accustomed  lands  encroached  upon  by  a 
number  of  German  emigi-ants,  fugitives  from  the 
Palatinate,  which  had  been  devastated  and  ruined  by 
yeai-s  of  war.  These  emigrants  were  under  the 
direction  of  one  of  their  countrymen.  Baron 
Grafienried,  who,  in  September,  1711,  ascended  the 
river  Neuse  in  a  small  boat,  to  examine  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  to  discover  how  far  the  stream 
was  navigable.  He  was  accompanied  by  Lawson,  the 
surveyor-general  of  North  Carolina,  and  both  were 
seized  by  a  party  of  sixty  armed  Indians,  and  com- 
pelled to  travel  through  the  night  until  they  reached 
a  village  of  the  Tuscaroras.  A  council  of  chieftains 
from  several  villages  was  held,  and  Lawson  was 
accused  as  the  chief  agent  in  the  greed  and  cruelty 
of  the  English.  The  discussion  lasted  two  days, 
and  at  its  close  both  prisoners  were  condemned  to 
death.     In  the  case  of  Lawson,  this  sentence  was 
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carried  out ;  but  on  Gl-raffenried  representing  that 
he  belonged  to  a  nation  quite  distinct  from  the 
English,  and  promising  that  no  land  should  be  occu- 
pied by  his  people  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
natives,  his  life  was  spared.  After  a  captivity  of 
five  weeks  he  was  released,  and  wearily  made  his 
way  back  through  the  woods  to  the  infant  settlement 
he  had  left.  But  in  the  meanwhile  all  had  been 
destroyed.  On  the  22nd  of  September,  a  party  of 
Tuscaroras  and  Corees  crept  noiselessly  and  secretly 
towards  the  small  cabins  of  the  Grermans,  situated 
along  the  Roanoke  and  Pamlico  Sound,  and  at  night- 
fall burst  like  a  hunicane  on  the  doomed  white 
people.  A  dreadful  massacre  followed,  and  the 
carnage  did  not  stop  there.  The  Huguenot  refugees 
at  Bath,  and  the  settlers  at  other  localities  in 
the  vicinity,  were  also  murdered  ;  and  the  savages 
pursued  their  victims  into  the  obscurity  of  the  sur- 
rounding forest  by  the  glare  of  lighted  pine-branches. 
The  slaughter  was  prolonged  three  days,  during 
which  all  the  country  lying  on  Albemarle  Sound 
was  visited  by  the  vengeful  Indians,  who  dealt  death 
and  misery  wherever  they  appeared. 

The  blow  was  sudden  and  unexpected,  and  it 
might  have  been  crushing  but  for  the  aid  of  Soiith 
Carolina.  A  party  of  English  and  native  allies, 
headed  by  one  Barnwell,  was  sent  by  the  southern 
province  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Neuse  in  1712, 
and  attacked  the  Indians  entrenched  in  a  rude  fort 
at  the  upper  part  of  Craven  county.  The  army, 
however,  was  not  properly  supported  by  the 
northern  province,  which  was  torn  by  internal  dis- 
sensions consequent  on  the  popular  dislike  of  the 
proprietary.  Barnwell,  unable  to  punish  the 
Indians,  negotiated,  with  them  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  the  troops  of  South  Cai'olina  violated  on 
their  return  home,  by  seizing  as  slaves  the  inhabi- 
tants of  several  villages.  This  led  to  a  renewal  of 
the  massacres,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1712  yellow 
fever  broke  out  with  great  malignity,  so  that  the 
country  south  of  Pamlico  Sound  was  nearly  de- 
populated. The  attitude  of  the  Indians  was  so 
threatening  that  it  became  necessaiy  to  despatch 
another  army  against  them.  In  1713,  an  expedi- 
tion was  undertaken  by  the  combined  forces  of  the 
two  provinces,  under  command  of  James  Moore, 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina;  the  insurgents 
were  pursued  to  their  fort  on  the  Neuse,  and 
defeated  with  great  slaughter ;  and  eight  hundred 
prisoners  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
The  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  appropriated 
£4,000  to  the  service  of  the  war,  and  that  of  North 
Carolina  issued  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of 
£8,000.  The  flying  savages  were  hunted  across 
the  open  country  by  the  English  forces,  and  in  the 


defiles  of  the  woods  by  their  Indian  allies,  who 
received  a  money  payment  for  as  many  scalps  as 
they  could  bring,  or  as  many  captives  as  they  could 
ofler  for  slaves.  In  this  way,  peace  was  at  length 
restored;  but  before  the  danger  was  quelled,  the 
colonists  of  North  Carolina  had  fled  from  the 
ravaged  districts  in  such  numbers  that  a  law  was 
passed,  prohibiting  any  one  from  quitting  the  terri- 
tory without  a  passport  from  the  Governor;  and 
the  operation  of  this  statute  was  aided  by  an  edict 
of  the  Government  of  Virginia,  commanding  that 
all  fugitives  from  the  neighbouring  province  not  so 
provided  should  be  arrested  and  sent  back.  To 
meet  the  expenses  of  their  military  operations,  and 
to  encourage  domestic  trade,  the  Assembly  of 
South  Carolina  established  a  public  bank,  which 
issued  bills  of  credit,  lent  at  interest  on  landed  or 
personal  security.  The  tribe  chiefly  concerned  in 
the  rebellion  was  expelled  from  North  Carolina ; 
and  it  was  then  that  the  Tuscai'oras,  uniting  with 
the  confederacy  of  the  Iroquois,  to  which  they  were 
supposed  to  have  some  afl&nity,  caused  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Five  Nations  to  be  altered  to  that  of 
the  Six  Nations.  The  Corees  ware  subsequently 
permitted  to  establish  themselves  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hyde. 

Virginia,  like  North  Carolina  and  Maryland, 
was  perfectly  untouched  by  the  war  between  the 
monarchs  of  France  and  England.  Thus  left  to 
the  quiet  development  of  its  resources,  the  Old 
Dominion  increased  in  riches  and  power,  but  did 
not  escape  being  made  the  prey  of  rapacious 
politicians  at  home.  When  Nicholson  quitted  the 
post  of  Governor,  in  1704,  the  ofiice  was  conferred 
as  a  sinecure  on  George,  Earl  of  Orkney,  who  held 
it  for  thirty-six  years,' and  received  in  all  £42,000 
for  doing  nothing.*  The  annual  salary  of  this 
fortunate  peer  was  £2,000  ;  but  of  this  he  had 
to  set  aside  £800  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
who  was  also  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Sir  "William 
Keith  thought  this  arrangement  a  very  good  one, 
because  it  gave  to  the  Virginians  a  powerful 
coui'tier  for  the  advocacy  of  their  interests  in 
England.  But  the  historian  Oldmixon  veiy  pro- 
perly doubted  the  fitness  of  a  home-staying  noble- 
man to  be  the  agent  of  a  distant  colony  ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  large  sum  which  Lord 
Oi-kney  received  for  the  ixse  of  his  name  as 
Governor  ever  produced  the  slightest  good  to 
Virginia.  One  of  his  representatives,  however, 
was  really  serviceable  to  the  colony  by  the  vigour 
of  his  character,  the  strength  of  his  understanding, 
and  the  honesty  of  his  nature.     This  was  Colonel 

*  Graharao,  Book  VIII.,  chap.  2. 
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Alexander  Spotswood,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  favour- 
ably known,  even  before  he  left  Europe,  by 
scientific  attainments  and  military  skill.  On 
arriving  in  Virginia,  he  promoted  the  formation  of 
roads,  and  the  construction  of  other  public  works 
of  utility  ;  he  also  took  measures  for  the  education 
of  the  Indians,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade 
carried  on  with  them  by  the  colonists.  But  one 
of  the  most  important  acts  of  his  administration 
had  reference  to  the  growing  power  of  the  French 
in  the  western  parts  of  the  continent,  which  he  saw 
the  necessity  of  checking. 

Before  anything  could  be  done  for  extending  the 
limits  of  Virginia  towards  the  Mississippi,  it  was 
necessary  to  find  a  practicable  route  over  the 
Appalachian  or  Alleghany  Mountains,  then,  though 
not  now,  forming  the  western  boundary  of  the 
plantation.  This  was  a  matter  which  had  pre- 
viously attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  "William  Berkeley; 
but  he  had  not  accomplished  much,  and  the  long 
ridge  of  highlands  still  remained  an  obstacle  to  the 
expansion  of  the  Virginians  in  that  direction.  The 
French  were  well  acquainted  with  these  mountams, 
and  with  what  lay  beyond  them ;  but  they  took 
every  means  to  keep  other  nations  in  ignorance, 
even  to  the  extent  of  publishing  false  maps  and 
false  descriptions  of  the  country,  and  of  designating 
the  Indian  tribes  of  those  parts  by  misleading 
names.  To  the  Virginians  the  Appalachians  had 
long  seemed  an  insurmountable  barrier — a  savage 
and  sterile  region,  full  of  prowling  beasts  and  tame- 
less Indians.  Spotswood  was  not  content  that  this 
should  be  for  ever  assumed  as  an  incontestable  fact. 
He  suggested  to  the  Assembly  an  expedition  to 
the  hilly  country,  and  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
purpose  was  voted  by  the  popular  representatives 
in  1714.  A  passage  across  the  ridge  was  soon 
discovered,  and  from  the  summit  of  the  liighlands 
a  vast  stretch  of  beautiful  country  was  beheld, 
spreading  towards  the  dimness  of  the  far  horizon. 
Spotswood  sent  a  memorial  on  the  subject  to  the 
home  Government,  pointing  out  the  threatening 
advances  of  the  French,  and  urgently  suggesting 
the  construction  of  forts  along  the  mountain  line, 
the  proper  positions  for  which  he  indicated.  He 
also  counselled  the  English  Government  to  repay 
the  Virginians  the  expense  of  the  Appalachian 
expedition;  but  on  neither  point  was  his  advice 
taken.  It  was  too  often  the  policy  of  English 
Ministers  to  act  towards  the  American  colonists  as 
if  the  interests  of  the  plantations  and  the  interests 
of  the  Empire  were  entirely  distinct,  if  not  actually 
antagonistic ;  and  it  should  be  added  that  American 
colonists  were  but  too  ready  to  reciprocate  the 
sentiment.     Nothing   is   more   remarkable   in  the 


history  of  the  English  race  than  the  absence  of 
the  Imperial  spirit.  The  habits  of  local  self-govern- 
ment have  fostered  an  inclination  to  sectional 
development,  and  the  feeling  of  individual  freedom 
has  always  been  more  or  less  opposed  to  central 
control,  and  even  to  central  aid.  In  this  respect, 
the  people  and  their  rulers  have  generally  been 
at  one;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Virginians 
were  as  little  disposed  to  receive  assistance  from 
London  as  the  Ministers  were  to  grant  it.  So  many 
valuable  results  have  flowed  from  the  English  love 
of  personal  independence,  and  from  the  indisposi- 
tion of  English  Governments  to  exaggerate  their 
functions,  that  it  would  perhaps  be  unwise  to 
quan-el  seriously  with  either  tendency  ;  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  want  of  a  larger  and 
grander  policy  has  been  productive  of  special  evils, 
which  it  would  be  folly  to  underrate.  What  added 
to  the  mischief  in  the  case  of  America  was  the  fact 
that  the  attempts  at  Imperial  rule,  which  from  time 
to  time  broke  up  the  sluggishness  of  indifference, 
were  generally  made  in  a  selfish  and  one-sided 
spirit;  so  that  the  principle  was  discredited  by 
the  methods  of  applying  it.  The  ultimate  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  was  secured  equally 
by  the  neglect  and  by  the  tyranny  of  the  parent 
State. 

Although  Spotswood  deserves  credit  for  effecting 
a  passage  across  the  Appalachians,  we  must  not 
magnify  his  claims  in  this  respect.  The  concep- 
tion was  due  to  Sir  William  Bei'keley,  who,  about 
the  year  1674,  despatched  a  small  company  of 
fourteen  English  and  as  many  Indians,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Henry  Batt,  to  explore  the 
mountains.  They  started  from  Appomattox,  and 
after  a  seven  days'  march  reached  the  rising 
grounds.  Passing  the  first  ridge,  they  encountered 
other  eminences  that  reached  a  very  considerable 
height,  and  were  so  perpendicular  and  full  of 
precipices  that  sometimes,  in  a  whole  day's  march, 
they  could  not  travel  three  miles  in  a  direct  line. 
In  other  places  they  found  wide  savannahs,  where 
the  solitude  was  broken  by  large  numbers  of 
turkeys,  deer,  elks,  and  buffaloes,  so  tame  and 
gentle  that  they  exhibited  no  fear  of  men,  but 
suffered  them  to  approach  within  a  short  distance. 
When  they  had  traversed  this  region,  and  crossed 
one  of  the  spurs  of  the  great  mountain  range,  they 
came  to  another  level  country,  and  then  descended 
a  rivulet  till  they  found  themselves  in  cultivated 
fields,  dotted  with  uninhabited  Indian  cabins. 
Further  on  was  a  tract  of  marsh-country,  where  the 
native  members  of  the  party  refused  to  proceed  any 
further,  saying  that  not  far  off"  was  a  tribe  who  always 
murdered  strangers.  Captain  Batt  was  therefore  com- 
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pelled  to  retiu'n,  without  accomplishing  his  design. 
It  is  not  known  how  far  he  penetrated  the  moun- 
tains ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  he  never  crossed 
the  main  ridge,  which  he  apparently  skirted  to  the 
south.  Batt's  report,  however,  encouraged  Sir 
"William  Berkeley  to  form  a  plan  for  another 
expedition,  under  his  own  command ;  and  prepara- 
tions were  already  in  a  very  forward  state  when 
the  outbreak  of  Bacon's  rebellion  put  an  end  to 
the  project.* 

The  two  gi'eat  monarchs  whose  subjects  had  con- 
tended for  mastery  on  the  soil  of  America,  were 
now  on  the  eve  of  passing  away  from  this  world. 
Queen  Anne  died  on  the  1st  of  August,  1714,  and 
Louis  XIV.  on  the  1st  of  September,  1715.  The 
demise  of  Anne  was  followed  by  a  momentary  crisis, 
which,  had  it  resulted  in  a  different  way  from  that 
which  actually  came  to  pass,  might  have  had  very 
serious  consequences  for  the  American  colonies.  The 
Whigs  had  been  in  power  for  the  first  eight  years 
of  the  late  reign ;  but  in  1710  the  Tories  succeeded 
to  office,  and  the  Tories  were  secretly  opposed  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  the  succession  to 
the  Crown  was  vested  in  the  House  of  Hanover. 
Their  most  cherished  object  was  to  restore  the 
direct  line  of  Stuarts  in  the  person  of  James  II. 'a 
eldest  surviving  son,  afterwards  the  First  Pretender. 
With  this  view  they  had  manoeuvred  and  plotted 
for  years,  not  without  the  connivance  of  the  Queen 
herself,  who  would  gladly  have  seen  matters  so 
arranged  thi.t  her  half-brother  should  succeed  her 
on  the  throne,  had  he  consented  to  renounce  the 
Eoman  Catholic  faith.  The  young  Prince  refused 
to  accept  any  such  condition,  and,  if  accepted,  it 
could  hardly  have  possessed  much  value;  but, 
though  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  equivocated  in  his 
allegiance,  and  seemed  ready  to  serve  either  the 
Pretender  or  the  Elector  of  Hanover  (a  piece  of 
duplicity  which  caused  his  fall  from  power  a  few 
days  before  the  death  of  Anne),  Bolingbroke  pur- 
sued with  unswerving  singleness  of  aim  his  plans 
for  restoring  the  Jacobite  line.  The  peace  of  1713 
had  been  brought  about  by  him  and  his  colleagues, 
to  the  end  that  France,  the  supporter  of  the  Stuart 
Prince,  might  not  be  too  much  humbled ;  and  there 
seems  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  second  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  who  at  the  close  of  1711  succeeded  the 
gi-eat^Duke  of  Marlborough  in  the  command  of 
the  English  troops  in  Flanders,  betrayed  the  allies 
by  a  calculated  inaction,  to  which  Anne  herself  was 
privy,  in  Order  to  force  on  a  cessatioh  of  arms. 
But  the  intrigues  of  Bolingbroke  and  his  party 
were  defeated  by  the  promptitude  and  decision  of 

*  Moll's  Mddem  History,  or  the  Present  State  of  illl  Nations 
(Dublin,  1739)i  Vol.  V.,  Part  II. :  America. 


the  Dukes  of  Ai-gyll,  Somei*set,  and  Shrewsbury, 
aided  by  the  mature  wisdom  and  long-tried  p:v 
triotism  of  Lord  Somers,  who  re-entered  the  actiAC 
field  of  politics  to  help  in  secviring  the  future  of 
liberal  progress  in  England.  With  the  accession 
of  George  I.,  the  Whigs  returned  to  power.;  and  the 
late  Ministers  were  impeached,  and  compelled  to 
seek  refuge  in  flight.  Had  the  Jacobite  plot  suc- 
ceeded, despotism  would  have  been  re-established 
in  the  old  country,  and  have  spread  with  the 
utmost  rapidity  to  the  new. 

In  Massachusetts  and  the  other  Puritan  colonies, 
the  quiet  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to 
the  English  throne  was  hailed  with  great  satisfac- 
tion.    It  was  the  triumph  of  Protestantism,  which 
would  undoubtedly  have   been   imperilled  in   the 
contrary  case.     Th«  Government  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  was  soon  afterwards  trans- 
feiTed  from  the  hands  of  Dudley  to  those  of  Colonel 
Burgess,  an  English  officer  who  had  served  with 
distinction   in   the   continental   campaigns.       The 
administration  of  Dudley  Iiad  not  been  popular — a 
fact  which  was  to  some  extent  owing  to  the  ill- 
repute  of  this  politician,  consequent  on  the  events 
of  an  earlier  day.     He  had  for  a  time  voluntarily 
quitted  America,  and,  settling  in  England,  had  sat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  occupied  the  post  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.     But 
his   greatest   desire   was   to   be   Governor   of    his 
native  colony,  and,  after  some  disappointments,  he 
obtained  the  position  at  the  death  of  Lord  Bella- 
mont,  in   1701,  owing,  in   a  great  degree,  to  the 
exertions  of  the  English  Dissenters,  whose  favour 
he     had     secured.         Massachusetts     and      New 
Hampshire  were  now  separated  from  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  and  the  two  former  were  placed 
under  the  rule  of  Dudley,  who  retained  his  power 
about  thirteen  years.     They  wei-e  years  of  almost 
perpetual    contention    with    the    Assembly ;     for 
Dudley  sought  on  every  occasion  to  enhance  the 
Poyal  prerogative,  and  the  popular  party  opposed 
him  with  a  vehemence  which  was  sometimes  com- 
mendable, and  sometimes  simply  factious.     He  was 
known  to  have  expressed  a  wish  that  the  province 
might  again  be  deprived  of  its  charter;   and  he 
joined  Lord  Combury,  in  1704-5,  in  supporting  a 
design  of  the  English  Government  for  taking  away 
the  charter  of  Connecticut — an  attempt  which  that 
energetic  and  really  well-governed  colony  success^ 
fully  resisted. 

The  political  life  of  Dudley  ended  in  1715.  He 
was  liow  old ;  he  could  hardly  hope  for  a  renewal 
of  officfe ;  and  he  finally  withdrew  from  public  life* 
He  coniiects  the  New  England  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  with  the  New  England  of  the  time  of 
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George  I. ;  but  he  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the 
fortunate  tiuditions  of  Puritan  America.  He  may 
not  have  been  so  bad  a  man  as  partisanship  has 
made  out ;  but  he  was  a  powerful  ally  of  despotism, 
and  did  much  to  justify  the  dislike  with  wliich  he 
was  generally  regarded  in  his  own  country.  Yet 
towards  the  close  of  his  rale  he  acted  with  a  degree 
of  mildness  which  showed  that  the  better  part  of 


humane  disposition.  He  also  had  acquired  a  de- 
servedly high  reputation  for  valour  in  the  recent  war ; 
but  what  chiefly  recommended  him  to  the  provinces 
were  the  facts  that  he  was  a  Dissenter  in  religion, 
a  member  of  a  family  long  connected  with  Dissent, 
and  a  supporter  in  England  of  those  views  of  colo- 
nial government  which  were  most  agreeable  to  the 
colonists  themselves.    He  began  his  nde  under  very 


A  DRArOHT   OF  THE  TOWN  AND   HARBOUR  OF   CHARLESTON. 
(From  "A  ?l<ip  nf  the  Dcminions  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  on  the  Continent  of  North  America,"  by  H.  MoV,  1715.) 


1.  Johnson's  raveline. 

2.  Drawbridges. 

•i.  Colleton's  bastion. 

4.  Carteret's  bastion. 

5.  Craven's  bastion. 


6.  The  half-moon. 

7.  Granville's  bastion. 

8.  Ashley  bastion 

9.  The  paUsados. 
10.  Blake's  bastion. 


11.  The  creek  on  both  sides. 

12.  The  English  church. 

13.  The  French  church. 

14.  Presbyterian  meeting-house. 

15.  Anabaptist  meeting-house. 


16.  Court  of  guard. 

17.  Col.  Ehett's  bridge. 

18.  Anothea  Kea. 

19.  The  minister's  house. 

20.  The  Quakers'  meeting-houie. 


liis  nature  had  not  been  wholly  extinguished  by 
yeai-s  of  ignoble  warfare ;  and  he  was  beginning  to 
increase  the  number  of  his  supporters  when,  in 
1715,  he  was  obliged  to  resign.  He  died  in  1720, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  His  successor  in  the 
Governorship  of  Massachusetts  and  the  allied  pro- 
vince did  not  long  retain  his  position.  The  New 
England  agents  in  Ijondon — Sir  William  Ashurst 
and  Jeremiah  Dummer — had  some  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  Burgess  wouM  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
colonists.  They  induced  him,  for  a  consideration 
of  j£l,000,  to  relinquish  his  office,  which  was  con- 
ferred on  Colonel  Shute,  a  man  of  liberal  views  and 


favoui'able  circumstances ;  but  it  was  not  |ong  ere 
the  policy  of  the  Government  at  home  agaifa  led  to 
a  feeling  of  distru.st  and  annoyance  in  America. 

The  question  of  the  chairters  had  once  moi'e 
arisen — that  same  question  which  had  caused  so 
much  bitterness  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  and  his 
brother,  and  which  "William  III.  had  made  an  eflfort 
to  arrange.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Geoi'ge  I.,  in  1715,  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  Par- 
liament for  abolishing  all  the  charters  of  the  several 
colonies  of  New  England.  As  soon  as  the  fact  was 
known  in  the  plantations  threatened,  considerable 
agitation  was  excited,   especially   in   Connecticut, 
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where,  however,  the  measure  was  supported  by  a 
descendant  of  John  Winthrop.  The  popular  party 
was  headed  by  Governor  Saltonstall,  another  name 
famous  in  the  annals  of  early  English  colonisation 
in  America.  This  official  placed  his  private  fortune 
at  the  disposal  of  the  agents  in  England,  who  were 


who  had  purchased  it  of  the  Indians,  and  not  to 
England,  which  had  given  nothing  for  it.  The 
second  of  these  arguments,  when  employed  as  a 
bar  to  political  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  country,  was  a  manifest  fallacy;  for  the 
possession  of  certain  estates,  however  good  the  title 


A   RACE    FOR   LIFE. 


instructed  to  employ  every  possible  means,  at 
whatever  expense,  to  defeat  the  Bill,  Dummer 
was  desired  to  write  and  publish  a  defence  of  the 
New  England  charters,  which  he  did  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Connecticut  people.  His  contention  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  colonies  had  been  made  by  the 
energy  of  the  colonists  themselves,  who  had  relied 
on  the  charters  as  guarantees  of  their  provincial  pri- 
vileges; and  that,  as  far  as  property  was  concerned,  the 
land  belonged  to  the  settlers  and  their  descendants, 

37 


may  be  as  a  matter  of  property,  can  never  in  itself 
annul  the  right  of  the  Imperial  Government  to 
effect  changes  in  the  mode  of  ruling  a  colony.  In 
this  as  in  other  cases,  any  proposed  change  is  to  be 
judged  on  its  own  merits ;  and,  in  the  last  resort, 
if  the  parent  State  persists  in  forcing  an  unjust 
measure  on  its  dependencies,  there  is  the  indefeasible 
right  of  revolution,  to  which,  some  sixty  years  later, 
the  Americans  were  driven  by  the  attempt  to  tax 
them  without  their  consent.     But  to  base  a  claim 
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to  something  very  like  legislative  independence  on 
the  fact  of  lands  having  been  purchased  in  a  distant 
jjart  of  the  realm,  was  an  idle  assumption,  wliich  in 
no  respect  strengthened  the  position  of  the  New 
Englanders.  The  truth  is,  however  much  Dummer 
strove  to  deny  it,  that  ideas  of  complete  indepen- 
dence were  beginning  to  form  themselves  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  American  colonists.  Colonel 
Nicholson  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Ti'ade  in  1698 
that  "  a  great  many  peop.'.a  of  all  the  colonies, 
especially  in  those  under  propxietaries^  think  that 
no  law  of  England  ought  to  be  binding  on  them 
without  their  own  consent ;  for  they  foolishly  say 
that  they  have  no  representatives  sent  from  them- 
selves to  the  Parliament  of  England,  and  they  look 
upon  all  laws  made  in  England,  that  put  any 
restraint  upon  them,  to  be  great  hardships."  Three 
yeai-s  later,  the  Lords  of  Trade,  writing  to  Lord 
Bellamont,  instructed  him  to  watch  and  curb  this 
humour,  and  added  that  the  independence  which 
the  colonies  thirsted  after  was  so  notorious  that  it 
had  been  thought  fit  to  lay  the  matter,  together 
with  other  objections,  before  Parliament.  A  Bill 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  colonial  charters,  intro- 
duced in  1701,  was  the  result  of  these  views  on  the 
part  of  the  home  Government ;  but  the  measure 
was  ultimately  dropped.  It  was  not  prudent  in 
the  English  Government  to  provoke  a  feeling  of 
distinct  nationality  by  repeated  interferences ;  but 
in  New  England  the  feeling  had  originated  at  a 
very  eai-ly  date.  Dummer's  arguments,  backed  by 
the  influence  of  the  Dissenters,  procured  the 
withdrawal  of  the  proposed  Bill.  The  fact  of  its 
ever  having  been  brought  forward,  however,  left  a 
disagreeable  impression  in  America,  which  was  not 
easily  removed. 

At  the  same  period,  a  spirit  of  opposition  was 
excited  in  New  Hampshire  by  the  conduct  of  one 
of  her  own  citizens,  George  Vaughan,  who  had  for 
some  time  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  colony  at 
London,  He  seems  to  have  turned  his  opportu- 
nities in  this  position  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
community  which  employed  him.  Apparently  with 
a  view  to  ingratiating  himself  with  the  court,  he 
suggested  a  number  of  measui'es  calculated  to 
enhance  the  Royal  authority,  and,  in  a  memoiial 
to  the  King  and  his  Ministers,  recommended  the 
extension  of  the  land-tax  of  Great  Britain  to  New 
England.     Fortunately  his  advice  in  this  respect 


was  declined ;  but  he  was  shortly  afterwards  made 
Deputy-Governor  of  New  Hampshii-e,  as  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Colonel  Shute.  On  arriving  at  the  seat 
of  his  delegated  power,  he  gave  great  offence  to  the 
Assembly  by  reqtdring  it  to  establish  a  perpetual 
revenue  for  the  Crown,  and,  when  this  was  refused, 
by  i-ebuking  and  threatening  those  who  opposed 
Ms  wishes.  He  plainly  told  the  members  that  he 
was  a  superior  match  to  them,  as  being  armed  with 
power  from  his  j^rince,  who  could  do  execution  at 
the  utterance  of  a  word.  This  was  language 
entirely  out  of  date ;  but  Vaughan,  an  American 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  desirous  of  acting 
over  again,  on  a  small  scale,  the  tyrannical  antics 
of  a  James  I.  or  Charles  I.  He  suspended  coun- 
cillors and  dissolved  the  Assembly;  then,  flushed 
with  his  petty  success,  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
his  su.perior.  Colonel  Shute,  arid  resisted  his  orders 
in  so  insolent  a  manner  that  Shute  suspended  him. 
Vaughan  probably  thought  he  should  have  the 
siipport  of  the  King  against  the  Governor  ;  but  he 
was  mistaken.  He  was  I'emoved  from  the  position 
he  had  abused,  and  in  1717  John  "Wentworth,  a 
wealthy  native  of  New  Hampshire,  received  the 
appointment.  Wentworth's  commission  is  counter- 
signed by  Addison,  then  Seci'etary  of  State. 

A  period  of  amity  between  England  and  France 
succeeded  to  the  deaths  of  Queen  Anne  and  Louis 
XIV.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  gi-eat  Minister  of 
George  I.,  and  Cardinal  Fleury,  who  was  called  to  the 
head  of  affairs  under  Louis  XV.,  were  both  inclined 
to  a  pacific  policy ;  and  the  exhaustion  of  France, 
from  the  long  wars  which  she  had  lately  passed 
through,  formed  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of 
quiescence.  America  for  some  time  shared  in 
the  benefits  of  this  peace.  The  old  quarrel 
as  to  boundaries  was  far  from  settled ;  but  for 
the  present  it  was  laid  aside.  The  frontiers  of 
the  English  colonies  were  no  longer  ravaged  by 
parties  of  French  and  Indians,  and  the  settlers  wei-e 
left  to  pursue  in  comparative  quiet,  save  for  a  few 
native  outbreaks,  their  great  work  of  peopling  the 
desert,  and  preparing  the  commonwealths  of  the 
future.  During  this  interval,  population  largely 
increased ;  the  feeling  of  American  nationality  grew 
stronger;  and  the  foundations  were  laid — though 
perhaps  unconsciously — for  that  great  Federation 
which  is  now  among  the  leading  Powers  of  the 
world. 
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North  Carolina,  we  have  seen,  suffered  from  an 
Indian  insurrection  from  1711  to  1715:  in  the 
latter  of  those  years,  South  Carolina  was  visited  by 
a  similar  trouble.  The  settlers  had  for  some  time 
been  on  very  friendly  terms  with  a  tribe  called  the 
Yamassees,  who  occupied  a  large  territory  stretching 
along  the  north-east  side  of  the  river  Savannah,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Port  Royal  Island.  These  savages, 
who  were  a  branch  of  the  Muscogees,  had  been 
originally  planted  in  Florida,  from  which  they  fled 
in  disgust  at  the  persistent  attempts  of  the 
Spaniards  to  convert  them.  They  were  regarded 
by  the  colonists  as  a  people  very  well  inclined  to  be 
friendly  with  Englishmen.  At  the  same  time,  they 
nursed  a  furious  hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  into  whose 
dominions  they  made  repeated  incursions,  for  the 
purpose  of  waging  war  at  once  on  the  subjects  of 
Philip  v.,  and  on  the  hostile  tribes  of  their  own 
race.  On  these  occasions,  they  would  carry  off 
Spanish  prisoners,  and,  conveying  them  to  their 
towns  in  the  midst  of  the  thick  forests,  would  put 
them  to  death  with  prolonged  and  hideous  tortures. 
Such  frequent  atrocities  moved  the  commiseration 
of  the  South  Carolinians,  and  the  Legislature 
generously  passed  a  law  ofiering  a  reward  of  five 
pounds  for  every  Spanish  prisoner  whom  the 
Indians  should  surrender  alive  and  unhurt  at 
Charleston.  The  then  Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
Charles  Craven,  sent  back  the  captives  thus  ran- 
somed to  the  Spanish  settlement  of  St.  Augustine, 
charging  the  authorities  there  with  the  amount  of 
their  redemption  and  the  expenses  of  the  journey. 
This  led  to  an  intercourse  of  a  friendly  nature 
between  the  Yamassees  and  the  Spaniards,  and  at 
length  a  peace  was  concluded,  which  the  Spanish 
Governor  had  not  the  courtesy  to  communicate  to 
the  South  Cai'olinians,  to  whom  his  countrymen 
were  indebted  for  the  termination  of  the  foraier 
state  of  animosity.  The  Yamassees  now  transferred 
to  the  Governor  of  St.  Augustine  the  title  of  king, 
which  they  had  previously  bestowed  on  the 
Governor  of  the  English  province.      The  circum- 


stance ought  perhaps  to  have  aroused  suspicion; 
but  the  colonists,  not  intending  any  ill,  anticipated 
none. 

A  distinct  revelation  of  what  was  brooding  was 
made,  however,  a  short  time  afterwards.  Among 
the  traders  to  the  Yamassees  was  a  Scotch  High- 
lander named  Eraser,  who  had  become  very  inti- 
mate with  the  leading  men  of  the  tribe,  espeoially 
with  a  chief  called  Sanute.  Eraser  had  a  wife,  to 
whom,  after  the  Indian  ceremony  of  washing  her 
face,  as  a  token  of  peculiar  friendship  and  confi- 
dence, had  been  performed,  Sanute  communicated 
the  fact  that  the  Yamassees  had  placed  themselves 
under  the  rule  of  Spain,  had  accepted  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  had  been  taught  to  regard  the 
English  as  heretics  doomed  to  eternal  fire,  and  were 
afraid  of  sharing  their  fate  if  they  hung  back  from 
exterminating  all  the  Protestants  they  could  reach. 
He  added  that  the  Spaniards  had  entered  into  a 
confederacy  with  the  Yamassees,  the  Creeks,  the 
Cherokees,  and  other  Indian  tribes,  to  commence  a 
desolating  war  with  South  Carolina,  and  that  they 
only  awaited  a  particular  signal  from  the  Creeks  to 
strike  the  first  blow.  That  Eraser  and  his  wife 
might  escape  the  impending  danger,  Sanute  urged 
them  to  fly  at  once,  and  offered  them  the  use  of  his 
own  boat  for  the  purpose.  If,  however,  they  re- 
solved on  remaining,  he  promised  that  he  would 
himself,  when  the  crisis  arrived,  act  as  their  execu- 
tioner, and,  by  the  infliction  of  instantaneous  death, 
save  them  from  the  nameless  agonies  of  tortxire. 

Eraser  at  first  discredited  the  story;  but  at 
length  the  terrors  of  his  wife  induced  him  to 
take  flight  to  Charleston.  For  some  reason- 
probably  from  a  fear  of  being  disbeUeved  and 
laughed  at— he  refrained  from  saying  a  word  to 
any  one  as  to  what  he  had  been  told;  yet  the 
danger,  despite  his  scepticism,  was  very  real  and 
very  serious.  Not  only  the  Yamassees,  but  several 
other  Indian  tribes,  were  inflamed  against  the 
Eno-lish.  They  were  heavily  in  debt  to  the  traders, 
and  were  being  pressed  for  payment.     Bienville,  a 
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French  settler  in  Louisiana,  had  persuaded  the 
Choctaws  to  drive  the  English  from  their  villages ; 
and  the  natives  over  a  large  extent  of  country  were 
in  a  state  of  manifest  excitement.  The  Yamassees 
had  sent  round  to  the  neighbouring  communities 
the  warlike  symbol  of  a  bloody  stick,  which,  like 
the  chupatties  circulated  in  Hindostan  a  little 
before  the  rebellion  of  18-57,  was  understood  as  a 
call  to  arms,  and  an  offer  of  alliance  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  some  notable  enterprise.  It  was  for  the 
return  of  this  stick  from  the  Creeks  that  the 
Yamassees  waited  before  beginning  operations ; 
and  they  had  not  to  wait  long.  About  a  week  after 
the  appearance  of  Eraser  in  Charleston,  Captain 
Nairne,  the  provincial  agent  for  Indian  affairs, 
residing,  together  with  many  traders,  at  Pocotaligo, 
the  largest  town  of  the  Yamassees,  observed  a 
strange  degree  of  agitation,  mingled  with  gloomy 
reserve,  amongst  the  savages  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded.  He  requested  an  explanation,  and 
promised  that  they  should  receive  ample  satisfac- 
tion if  they  had  any  real  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  people  of  South  Carolina.  The  chiefs  replied 
that  they  had  nothing  to  allege,  but  that  they  were 
busy  preparing  for  a  great  hunt  on  the  following 
morning.  The  statement  was  believed  in  the 
simple  sense  which  it  seemed  to  convey,  and  the 
English  at  night  went  to  sleep  in  their  rude  huts 
without  taking  any  precautions.  The  next  day, 
which  was  Good  Friday,  the  well-known  Indian 
war-cry  was  heard;  the  savages  burst  upon  the 
unsuspecting  white  men,  and  a  dreadful  massacre 
ensued.  Ninety  persons  were  mui-dered  in  Pocota- 
ligo and  the  surrounding  comitry ;  but  fortunately 
several  escaped.  A  boy  ran  into  the  forest,  and, 
after  wandering  nine  days,  at  length  reached  a 
garrison.  A  captain  of  militia,  named  Seaman 
Burroughs,  broke  through  the  ranks  of  the  Indians, 
and  rushed  off  in  the  direction  of  Port  Poyal. 
The  savages  immediately  started  in  hot  pursuit,  dis- 
charged their  arrows  at  the  fugitive,  and  wounded 
him  in  two  places ;  but,  being  a  man  of  great 
strength  and  endurance,  gifted  with  a  remarkable 
power  of  running,  he  held  on,  and  baffled  his  pur- 
suers. It  is  related  that  he  ran  ten  miles,  and 
swam  one,  ere  he  reached  the  town.  But  he  gained 
it  at  length,  and  gave  the  first  intimation  of  the 
Indian  treason.  An  English  ship  happened  to  be 
in  the  harbour  at  the  time  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  were  at  once  removed  on  board  this  vessel, 
and  in  a  number  of  canoes,  to  Charleston.  The 
rebels,  however,  advanced  towards  the  capital,  carry- 
ing their  prisoners  with  them,  and  at  length  halted 
at  Stono,  that  they  might  torture  the  unliappy 
men,  women,  and  children,  without  interruption. 


The  whole  province  was  by  this  time  in  a  flame. 
Every  tribe  from  Florida  to  Cape  Fear  was  in  arms. 
Emissaries  from  the  Yamassees  had  penetrated  into 
the  interior  and  to  the  extreme  north,  rousing  the 
passions  of  their  fellows,  and  drawing  them 
into  the  conspiracy.  A  large  extent  of  country 
was  ravaged,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  Charles- 
ton itself  would  escape  attack.  The  muster-roll  of 
the  capital  showed  that  there  were  only  about 
twelve  hundred  white  men  fit  to  bear  arms ;  but 
Craven,  the  Governor,  determined  to  do  the  best  he 
could  with  the  small  force  at  his  disposal.  Martial 
law  was  proclaimed.  An  embai'go  was  laid  on  all 
ships,  to  prevent  the  transportation  of  anything 
that  might  be  required  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
An  Act  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  empowering 
the  Governor  to  impress  men,  to  seize  weapons, 
ammunition,  and  stores,  and  to  arm  negroes  who 
could  be  trusted.  Application  was  made  for  assis- 
tance from  England ;  but  the  proprietors,  who 
seldom  thought  of  their  colonial  possessions  except 
as  a  source  of  profit,  sent  neither  men  nor  funds. 
North  Carolina,  however,  remembering  the  help  she 
had  received  in  the  period  of  her  own  trouble, 
despatched  a  body  of  troops  to  the  assistance  of  her 
southern  neighbour,  who,  but  for  the  aid  thus 
gratefully  proffered,  would  probably  have  beei)  over- 
whelmed. New  England,  likewise,  sent  a  liberal 
contribution  of  arms  and  ammunition;  and  the 
South  Carolinians  soon  presented  a  determined  front 
to  the  enemy.  Though  worsted  in  two  or  three 
encounters,  they  succeeded,  on  the  whole,  in  check- 
ing the  advance  of  the  Indians,  and  in  delivering 
the  capital  from  the  immediate  dread  of  assault. 

The  principal  action  in  this  war  was  fought  under 
the  personal  command  of  Governor  Craven.  The 
savages  had  taken  up  their  chief  position  at  a  place 
on  the  banks  of  the  Salke-hachie,  where  a  thick 
entanglement  of  trees  and  bushes  afforded  them 
convenient  cover ;  and  towards  this  spot  Craven,  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  mUitia,  cautiously 
advanced,  scattering  before  him  on  the  road  several 
straggling  parties  of  the  foe.'  When  at  length  he 
reached  the  point  of  attack,  he  encountered  a  most 
formidable  resistance.  The  Indians  advanced  again 
and  again ;  hideous  yells  rent  the  air,  and  showers 
of  arrows  and  bullets  issued  from  behind  the  trees. 
But  the  forces  under  Craven  displayed  admirable 
firmness  and  discipline  ;  and  in  the  end  the  con- 
federated barbarians  were  driven  from  their  ambush, 
and  pursued  beyond  the  present  limits  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  Yamassees,  on  retiring  into  Florida, 
were  welcomed  by  the  authorities  of  St.  Augustine 
by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of  guns ;  and 
it  was  now  evident,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
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that  tlio  Spaniards  had  been  privy  to  the  rising,  and 
desired  its  success.  But  the  brilliant  victory  of 
Cl-aven  completely  crushed  the  conspiracy,  though 
not  before  the  colony  had  lost  at  least  four  hundred 
of  its  population,  and  a  large  amount  of  property. 
The  conqueror  was  received  at  Charleston  with 
every  demonstration  of  honour,  and  the  name  of 
Craven  has  always  remained  one  of  the  most  popular 
in  the  list  of  South  Carolinian  Governors.  The 
lands  that  had  belonged  to  the  Yamassees  were 
appropriated,  by  two  Acts  of  the  Assembly,  to  the 
use  of  such  British  subjects  as  cared  to  occupy 
them,  rive  hundred  men  from  Ireland  accordingly 
went  out  to  Carolina;  but  shortly  afterwards  the 
proprietors,  with  that  extreme  selfishness  which 
generally  characterised  their  actions,  caused  the 
whole  district  to  be  converted  into  baronies.  The 
unfortunate  Irishmen,  thus  dispossessed  of  estates 
which  they  had  left  their  own  country  to  culti- 
vate, died  of  want  and  misery  in  large  numbei-s, 
while  the  rest  emigrated  to  the  northern  colonies, 
where  their  labour  insured  them  more  considerate 
treatment. 

The  success  of  the  South  Carolinians  in  suppress- 
ing a  formidable  rebellion  by  their  own  unaided 
powere,  seems  to  have  encouraged  them  to  the 
assertion  of  a  greater  degree  of  political  independence 
than  they  had  liitherto  exhibited.  Craven  had 
now  been  succeeded  in  the  Governoi"ship  by  Robert 
Johnson,  the  son  of  a  previous  Governor,  Sir 
Nathaniel  Johnson.  The  new  officer  was  a  man  of 
great  integrity  and  of  popular  principles  ;  bu.t  he 
was  hampered  by  instructions  from  England,  and 
a  condition  of  social  irritability  was  thus  produced. 
The  popular  representatives  set  themselves  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  grasping  policy  of  the  proprietaries ;  the 
proprietaries  retorted  by  straining  their  influence 
to  the  utmost,  so  as  to  defeat  the  wishes  of  the 
colonists.  In  1718,  it  was  decreed  by  the  ruling 
body  in  England  that  the  Governor  should  not 
accept  any  law  passed  by  the  Assembly  until  after 
a  draught  of  it  had  been  submitted  to  themselves, 
and  had  received  their  sanction.  Several  laws, 
passed  some  time  before,  and  now  in  actual  opera- 
tion, were  repealed  by  these  irresponsible  legislators, 
and  others  which  the  Assembly  desired  to  enact 
were  disallowed.  Amongst  the  latter  was  an  Act  for 
setting  a  distinct  exchangeable  value  on  country  com- 
modities, and  declaring  them  a  legal  tender  for  the 
payment  of  debts.  Some  such  arrangement  had  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  gi-eat  expenses  of  the  war  ; 
but  the  proprietors,  though  they  had  contributed 
neither  a  man  nor  a  shilling  towards  the  prosecution  of 
that  war,  and  were  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
their  estates  and  revenues  to  the  unaided  exertions 


and  sacrifices  of  the  colonists,  refused  to  assent  to 
the  proposed  edict.  Desiring  to  have  some  agent 
in  the  plantation  who  should  represent  their 
interests,  and  act  as  a  spy  on  the  people,  they  chose 
for  this  purpose  a  lawyer  named  Nicholas  Trott, 
who  had  previously  been  regarded  by  the  South 
Carolinians  as  a  man  of  liberal  and  popular  ideas. 
On  being  appointed  by  the  proprietaries  Chief 
Justice  of  the  province,  Trott  forgot  his  former 
principles,  and  supported  his  employers  in  their 
most  despotic  designs.  He  was  accused  by  the 
Assembly  of  corruption  in  the  discharge  of  his 
functions,  and  it  was  proposed  to  impeach  him; 
but  he  assumed  a  tone  of  defiance,  and  declared 
that  he  was  answerable  only  to  those  who  had 
appointed  him.  Technically,  he  was  right  in  this 
contention,  and  Governor  Johnson  and  the  Council 
found  that  they  could  do  nothing  more  than  send 
a  commissioner  to  England,  to  solicit  the  removal 
of  the  Chief  Justice.  The  efibrt  was  fruitless. 
After  a  delay  of  three  months  subsequent  to  the 
arrival  of  the  commissioners  in  London,  in  1719, 
they  wei-e  told  that  the  proprietaries  had  received 
letters  from  Trott,  in  which  he  said  that  the  com- 
plaints against  him  originated  solely  in  a  political 
faction.  The  statement  was  accepted  as  conclusive; 
inquiry  was  denied;  and  the  Governor  of  the 
province,  the  Council,  and  the  Assembly  were  in- 
formed, through  the  colonial  agents,  that  the  pro- 
prietors had  received  their  disloyal  and  presumptuous 
application  with  the  highest  displeasure  and  sur- 
prise. Tlie  same  body  likewise  commanded  the 
Governor  to  displace  all  the  Councillors  who  had 
united  with  himself  and  the  Assembly  in  demanding 
the  removal  of  Trott,  and  to  fill  the  vacant  posts 
with  certain  persons  recommended  by  the  unpopular 
Chief  Justice. 

Johnson,  on  receiving  these  orders,  felt  assured 
that  they  would  cause  a  serious  commotion  amongst 
the  people  ;  but,  seeing  clearly  that  his  duty  lay  in 
executing  the  will  of  the  proprietors,  by  whom  he 
was  himself  appointed,  he  did  as  he  was  dii'ected, 
though  with  a  reluctance  which  his  own  political 
wisdom  and  liberal  sympathies  must  have  rendered 
doubly  keen.       The   popular    discontent   declared 
itself  very  soon.     A  dread  of  invasion  from  Spain, 
consequent  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
that  Power  and  England,  was  seized  on  as  a  con- 
venient opportunity  for  extorting  reforms.     John- 
son summoned  the  Assembly,   and  required  of  it 
sufficient  means  for  putting  the  colony  in  a  state  of 
defence.     The  Assembly  refused  to  vote  a  penny, 
but,  at  the  same  time  resolving  not  to  leave  the 
country   without     protection,    took    measures    for 
organising  and  arming  the  people.     The  association 
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thus  formed,  to  which  the  vast  majority  of  the 
colonists  acceded  with  enthusiasm,  concerned  itself 
as  much  with  politics  as  with  military  arrange- 
ments, and  the  movement  soon  acquired  a  very 
threatening  character.  At  the  last  general  election, 
the  supporters  of  the  proprietaries  had  found  them- 
selves completely  outvoted,  and  the  elected  members 
now  declared,  at  private  meetings,  that  they  would 
have  no  more  to  do  with  their  oppi'essors.  The 
people  were  determined  to  stand  by  their  rights 
and  priArUeges,  and  i-ecaUed  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Trade  and  Plantations  had  on  a  former 
occasion  declared  the  charter  forfeit.  Finally,  the 
Assembly  resolved  to  disregard  the  officers  of  the 
proprietary,  and  begged  Johnson  to  hold  the  reins 
of  power  for  the  King.  Johnson,  who  seems  to  have 
been  actuated  throughout  by  a  high  sense  of  personal 
honour,  refused  the  offer,  and,  after  an  altercation 
with  the  Assembly,  dissolved  it,  and  retired  into 
the  country,  in  the  hope  that  his  absence  for  a  little 
while  would  have  the  effect  of  calming  the  storm. 
The  Assembly,  however,  refused  to  accept  the 
decree  of  dissolution ;  ordered  the  proclamation  to 
be  wrested  from  the  marshal's  hands;  and  proceeded 
to  take  special  measures  for  meeting  the  crisis. 
The  members  voted  themselves  a  convention 
delegated  by  the  people,  and  elected  James  Moore 
to  the  post  which  Johnson  was  held  to  have  forfeited. 
Moore  had  been  their  Governor  in  earlier  years,  and 
was  popular  as  a  military  officer  and  a  man  of 
spirit,  under  whose  rule  the  arms  of  England  had 
been  carried  in  triumph  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  was  expressly  declared  that  he  was  to  exercise 
his  powers  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf,  not  of 
the  proprietaries,  but  of  the  sovereign.  Twelve 
councillors  were  next  appointed  for  carrying  on  the 
business  of  the  State ;  and  the  presidency  of  tliis 
body  was  conferred  on  Sir  Hovenden  Walker,  the 
unlucky  hero  of  the  expedition  against  Quebec  in 
1711,  who  had  since  emigrated  to  South  Carolina. 
A  considerable  force  of  militia  was  now  vuider  arms ; 
the  country  was  iii  a  good  state  of  defence ;  and  it 
was  resolved  to  review  the  citizen  soldiery  on  the 
21st  of  December,  1719,  and  on  the  same  day  to  pro- 
claim the  new  chief  magistrate.  Colonel  Moore.  The 
revolution  was  completely  successful,  and  for  the 
present  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  question  its 
right,  or  to  obstruct  its  progress. 

Opposition,  however,  was  now  to  be  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  Johnson.  That  official,  conceiving 
that  his  duty  to  the  proprietors  required  that  he 
should  make  an  attempt  to  stay  the  revolution, 
reappeared  at  the  capital,  and  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  restore  his  authority.  Previous  to 
the  muster  of  militia,  he  gave  particular   orders 


to  Parris,  the  commanding  officer,  to  delay  the 
assembling  of  the  companies,  and  not  to  allow  a 
drum  to  beat  in  the  town.  But  the  orders  were 
disregarded.  The  militia  drew  up  in  the  public 
square;  the  colours  flew  from  the  fort.  In  the 
King's  name,  Johnson  commanded  Parris  to  dis- 
perse his  men.  Parris  replied  that  he  would  only 
obey  the  Convention.  The  deposed  Governor  then 
induced  the  commanders  of  some  English  ships  of 
war  to  bring  their  vessels  in  front  of  Charleston, 
and  threatened  to  bombard  the  city  unless  imme- 
diate submission  were  made  to  the  dominion  of 
the  proprietary  body,  as  represented  by  himself. 
But  the  people  were  in  possession  of  the  fort,  and 
made  light  of  the  ex-Governor's  menaces.  Unable 
to  do  anything  more,  and  perhaps  really  unwilling 
to  take  active  measures  against  the  people,  Johnson 
again  withdrew,  and  the  revolution  went  its  way 
unchecked.  Captain  Rhett,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
who  had  won  a  great  name  for  courage  and  capacity 
in  his  operations  against  the  pirates,  acted  with 
apparent  friendliness  to  the  popular  cause,  though 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  so  managed  as  to 
stand  well  with  both  sides,  so  as  not  in  any  case  to 
be  absolutely  committed  to  the  loser.  Before  the 
revolt,  he  was  held  to  be  a  partizan  of  Trott ;  and 
he  filled  offices  of  emolument  under  the  proprietors. 
After  the  rising  of  the  people,  he  sided  with  them, 
and  kept  his  offices ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  took 
care  to  represent  to  the  governing  body  in  England 
that  he  had  allied  himself  with  the  populace  in 
order  that  he  might  secretly  counteract  their 
designs.  He  blamed  Johnson  for  needlessly  pro- 
voking the  malcontents  by  the  inflexibility  of  his 
conduct;  and,  with  a  Machiavelliaii  subtlety, 
argued  that  lenity  must  sometimes  be  shown, 
the  better  to  re-establish  power. 

In  the  midst  of  these  events,  intelligence  arrived 
that  the  Spaniards  had  despatched  a  fleet  and  a  land 
force  from  the  Savannah  against  South  Carolina. 
The  revolutionary  Governor  and  the  revolutionary 
Convention  at  once  took  measures  of  defence ;  pro- 
claimed martial  law,  summoned  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province  to  Charleston,  and  levied  heavy- 
taxes.  Johnson  in  vain  represented  to  the  popular 
leaders  that,  as  they  would  be  conducting  warlike 
operations  under  sax  illegal  authority,  they  would 
be  liable,  in  case  of  defeat,  to  the  treatment  of 
pii-ates.  The  Convention  went  on  with  its  work, 
but,  retaining  a  friendly  feeling  towards  the  former 
Governox",  exempted  his  estates  from  the  special 
taxes  which  had  been  voted.  The  anticipated 
attack  by  the  Spaniards  never  took  place.  Four- 
teen ships,  carrying  an  army  of  twelve  hvmdred 
men,  started  on  the  expedition  that  was  to  subdue 
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South  Carolina,  But  in  the  first  instance  they 
directed  their  ojjerations  against  the  island  of  New 
Providence,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  haunt,  a  few- 
years  before,  of  tlie  pirates  whose  history  has  been 
traced.  Here  they  were  utterly  defeated  by  Com- 
modore Rogers  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  greater 
portion  of  the  fleet  was  lost  in  a  storm. 

The  men  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  Charleston 
were  not  unaware  of  the  necessity  of  defending 
their  exceptional  power  before  the  authorities  of 
the  parent  State.  They  accordiiagly  instructed 
their  agent  at  London,  in  1720,  to  plead  their 
cause,  and  obtain,  if  possible,  a  recognition  of 
their  acts.  At  that  time,  George  I.  was  absent  in 
Hanover,  and  the  supreme  power  was  temporarily 
lodged  in  a  Council  of  Regency.  By  this  body,  the 
arguments  of  the  South  Carolinian  agent  and  of 
the  proprietaries  were  heard  with  becoming  im- 
partiality, and  the  result  was  a  decision  that  the 
latter  had  forfeited  their  charter.  The  Attorney- 
General  was  therefore  ordered  to  institute  legal 
proceedings  for  effecting  the  changes  which  it  was 
proposed  to  carry  out;  and  in  the  meanwhUe 
Francis  Nicholson,  who  had  already  been  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  New  York,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  and  who  had  since  been  made 
a  knight,  received  a  Royal  commission  as  pro- 
visional Governor  of  South  Carolina.  Nicholson 
was  a  man  inclined  to  despotic  principles  in  govern- 
ment, with  a  temper  somewhat  irritable;  yet  he 
was  not  devoid  of  better  qualities,  and  the  people 
over  whom  he  was  now  placed  accepted  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  pledge  that  the  King's  Government  was 
desirous  of  promoting  a  higher  social  state  in  their 
colony  than  had  prevailed  under  the  proprietary 
rule.  Their  confidence  proved  not  to  be  misplaced. 
Men  are  often  influenced  in  their  views  by  the 
prevalent  feeling  of  the  time ;  and  this  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  with  Nicholson.  In  the  days 
of  James  II.  he  could  declare  that  the  people  of 
New  York  were  a  conquered  race,  whom  the 
sovereign  might  lawfully  govern  by  his  sole  will 
in  any  way  he  pleased.  Under  George  I.  his  ideas 
were  more  liberal,  and  his  administration  in  South 
Carolina  gave  entire  satisfaction.  He  anived  at 
Charleston  early  in  1721,  and  his  first  act  was 
to  confirm  peace  with  the  natives.  The  chiefs 
of  thirty-seven  villages  were  met  by  him  in  congress 
on  the  borders  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
Cherokees,  a  nation  of  a  pacific  disposition,  though 
with  warlike  capabilities  and  resources.  The 
boundaries  that  were  to  divide  the  domains  of 
the  white  from  those  of  the  red  men  were  marked 
out ;  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  peace  was  also 
concluded  with  the  Creeks,  whose  hunting-grounds, 


it  was  agi'eed,  should  extend  to  the  Savannah. 
The  friendship  of  the  Cherokees,  who  numbered 
twenty  thousand,  was  especially  cultivated,  as  a 
protection  against  the  Yamassees,  whose  remaining 
members  were  now  permanently  re-established  on 
the  soil  of  Florida,  and  were  encouraged  by  the 
Spaniards  to  make  fi'equent  attacks  on  the  frontier 
settlements  of  South  Carolina.  A  fort  with  a  small 
English  garrison  was  established  on  the  high  grounds 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Alatamaha, 
now  included  in  the  State  of  Georgia — a  proceeding 
which  led  to  unavailing  remonstrances  from  Spain, 
which  still  asserted  a  title  to  that  part  of 
America.  But  Nicholson  busied  himself  with 
internal  improvements,  as  well  as  with  questions 
of  defence.  He  established  schools,  and  gave  not 
only  his  time,  but  his  money,  to  the  spread  of 
education,  which  was  certainly  in  a  very  backward 
state  among  the  South  Carolinians.  Thovigh  per- 
sonally rather  a  free  liver,  he  seems  to  have  been 
sincerely  attached  to  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
he  induced  the  London  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  to  send  a  number  of  clergy- 
men to  the  province,  with  liberal  salaries  in  addition 
to  what  they  received  from  the  colonists  themselves. 
Nicholson  did  not  retain  his  government  more  than 
four  years ;  but  he  left  behind  him  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  his  intelligent  and  considerate  administration 
of  local  afiairs. 

Although  the  proprietors  of  South  Carolina  were 
practically  deprived  of  their  governing  powera  in 
1720,  it  was  not  until  1729  that  they  ceased  to  hold 
the  land  as  a  private  estate,  nor  indeed  was  it  until 
then  that  the  question  of  jurisdiction  was  fully  and 
legally  settled.  In  the  latter  of  those  years,  an  Act 
of  Parliament  recognised  and  sanctioned  a  treaty, 
which  had  been  concluded  with  all  the  proprietaries 
but  one,  for  the  surrender  to  the  Crown  of  their 
territory,  their  title  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
government  there,  and  all  arrears  of  quit-rents. 
For  this  transfer,  the  sum  of  X22,500  was  paid; 
but  Lord  Carteret,  afterwards  Earl  Granville, 
who  possessed  an  eighth  share,  was  allowed  to  retain 
his  property  in  the  soO.  The  treaty  and  the  Act 
of  Parliament  afiected  the  northern  as  well  as  the 
southern  colony ;  and  North  Carolina  now  for  the 
first  time  received  a  Royal  Governor.  The  consti- 
tution of  each  province  under  the  new  arrangement 
consisted  of  a  Governor  and  Council  appointed  by 
the  King,  and  an  Assembly  elected  by  the  people. 
The  Carolinians  were  further  gratified  by  an  Act  of 
Pai-liament  which  permitted  their  planters  and 
merchants  to  export  rice  directly  to  any  part  of 
Europe  southward  of  Cape  Finisterre,  in  vessels 
manned  according  to  the  reqiiisitions  of  the  Naviga- 
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tion  Acts.  The  quiet  and  almost  eventless  history 
of  the  Carolinas,  from  this  period  to  the  epoch  of 
the  War  of  Independence,  proves  that  the  change 
in  their  condition  consequent  on  the  downfall  of  the 
proprietary  body  was  a  benefit  of  no  slight  degree. 
A  monarchy  may  represent,  protect,  and  develop 
the  interests  of  a  commonalty,  with  which,  wisely 
considered,  its  own  interests  are  bound  up.  An 
aiistocracy  seldom  considers  any  interests  but  its 
own  ;  and  of  all  aristocracies  the  very  worst  is  an 
absentee  proprietary.  The  two  Carolinas  had  from 
their  first  settlement  sufiered  from  this  bad  form  of 
government ;  and  they  welcomed  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Crown  as  the  guardians  of  colonial 
liberty,  too  long  restricted  by  the  deliberations  of 
an  iiTesponsible  board,  sitting  in  London,  and 
having  regard  to  little  but  immediate  profit. 

A  geographical  and  historical  writer,  whose  work 
was  published  ten  years  after  the  final  settlement  of 
the  Carolinas,  gave  expression  to  the  satisfaction  at 
the  change  which  was  felt  in  the  old  country.  His 
Majesty,  he  apprehended,  was  thus  rendered  sole 
proprietor  or  ground-landlord  of  those  pleasant  and 
fruitful  regions,  and  was  thereby  possessed  of  the 
largest  and  fairest  demesne  of  any  prince  in  Europe. 
The  two  provinces,  he  remarked,  were  of  much 
larger  extent  than  any  possession  previously  held 
by  the  greatest  of  the  Kings  of  England;  and 
posterity,  if  not  the  existing  generation,  might  pos- 
sibly see  the  Crown  so  much  enriched  by  the 
purchase  as  to  defray  all  the  ordinary  charges  of 
government  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Crown- 
lands,  as  the  English  sovereigns  anciently  did, 
without  depending  on  the  contributions  of  the  sub- 
ject. This  sanguine  anticipation  was  a  little  dashed 
by  the  inability  of  the  writer  to  determine  whether 
his  Majesty  purchased  the  provinces  as  King  of 
England,  or  only  as  a  private  gentleman.  In  either 
case,  however,  he  begged  leave  to  congratulate  the 
King  and  the  nation  on  what  had  occurred,  since  it 
had  in  that  way  become  the  joint  interest  of  prince 
and  people  to  encourage  those  plantations,  which,  if 
well  managed,  might  in  years  to  come  furnish  Great 
Britain  with  naval  stores,  silk,  wine,  oil,  and  other 
things  for  which  she  was  beholden  to  foreigners, 
and  wcdld  at  the  same  time  advance"  English 
manufactures  by  taking  them  in  exchange  for  their 
own  commodities.* 

One  of  the  earliest  proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Government,  after  the  settlement  of  the  proprietary 
question,  was  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Indians  on  the  frontiers,  with  a  view  to  securing 
their  submission  as  siibjects,  or  at  least  their  friend- 
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ship  as  allies.     This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  some 
extent  accomplished  by  Sir  Francis  Nicholson  ;  but 
it  was  determined  to  make  farther  advances  in  the 
same  direction.     In  1730,  a  special  envoy  was  sent 
out  by  George  II.,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Alexander 
Gumming,  a   Scotch  baronet,    who,  starting  from 
Charleston  towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  with  a 
few  companions,  was  guided  by  Indian  traders  to 
Keowee,  the  first  town  of  the   Cherokees,   about 
three  hundred  miles  west  of  the  capital.     He  had 
already  been  informed,  at  the  plantation  of  a  Mr. 
Kussell,  which  was  situated  much  nearer  to  Charles- 
ton, that  the  French  had  for  two  years  been  en- 
deavouring to  bring  over  the  Lower  Cherokees  to 
their   interests;    that    they    had    long   ago    built 
forts   in   the   territory   of  the   Creeks,   and    were 
steadily  encroaching  on  grounds  not  before  occupied 
by  them.     At  Keowee,  a  trader  named  Barker  told 
Sir  Alexander  that,  a  few  weeks  before,  messengers 
had  arrived  from  the  Lower  Creeks  to  the  Chero- 
kees, inviting  them  to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
French,  which  the  Cherokees,  after  the  receipt  of 
presents,  had  shown  a  disposition  to  do.     Indeed, 
they  had  been  so  unruly  that  Barker  expected  they 
would  ere  then  have  risen  against  the  English,  and 
the  tradei-s  at  that  time  hardly  dared  speak  to  them. 
That  very  night,   however,  three  hundred  natives 
made  their  submission  to  King  George  on   their 
knees,  and  Gumming  summoned  a  general  assembly 
of  Cherokee  chiefs  at  Nequassee,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Tennessee.     The  goodwill  of  the  Indians  was 
forwarded  by  a  circumstance  which  acted  on  their 
superstitious  fears.     One  night,  after  Sir  Alexander 
"  had  arrived  at  a  native  settlement  in  the  wilderness, 
a  terrific  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  came  on, 
and  struck  so  much  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the 
savages  that  on  the  following  morning  their  chief 
priest  told  the  English  envoy  he  knew  he  had  come 
to  govern  their  nation,  and  they  must  submit  to 
whatever  he  commanded. 

The  chiefs  and  great  men  of  all  the  tribes  met  at 
Nequassee  in  the  course  of  April,  where,  with  much 
ceremony.  Sir  Alexander  Gumming  was  placed  in  a 
chair  by  Moytoy,  the  principal  waiTior  of  the 
Cherokees,  and  was  stroked  with  thii-teen  eagles' 
tails.  The  minstrels  sang  from  morning  till  night, 
and,  as  was  usual  with  Indians  on  solemn  occasions, 
all  fasted  the  whole  day.  After  a  speech  from  Sir 
Alexander,  in  which  he  magnified  the  power  of  his 
sovereign,  and  required  all  the  warriors  to  acknow- 
ledge themselves  the  dutiful  subjects  of  George  II., 
the  chiefs  made  their  submission  by  kneelmg, 
and  imprecating  on  their  heads  the  most  frightful 
consequences  if  they  violated  the  promise  of  obe- 
dience.     On  the  following   day,  the  royal  crown 
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of  the  Cherokee  monarch  was  brought  from  one  of 
the  settlements,  and,  together  with  five  eagles'  tails 
and  four  scalps  of  enemies  killed  in  battle,  was 
presented  to  Sir  Alexander,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  lay  these  trophies  at  the  feet  of  King  George. 
Seven  of  the  chiefs  shortly  afterwards  accompanied 
the  envoy  to  England,  where  they  had  an  audience 
of  the  King,  and  were  so  astounded  at  the  splen- 
dour of  the  court  that,  with  the  hyperbole  of  their 
race,  they  compared  the  sovereign  and  his  consort 
to  the  sun  and  moon,  the  princes  to  the  stars  of 
heaven,  and  themselves  to  invisible  motes  in  a 
great  ray  of  light.  In  September,  1730,  they 
affixed  their  marks  to  a  treaty  of  alliance,  which 
recited  that  the  great  King  had  commanded  his 
lords  commissioners  to  inform  the  Cherokee  am- 
bassadors that  the  English  everywhere,  on  all  sides 
of  the  great  moimtains  and  lakes,  were  his  people ; 
that  their  friends  were  his  friends,  and  their 
enemies  his  enemies;  and  that  he  took  it  kindly 
that  the  great  nation  of  the  Cherokees  had  sent 
them  so  far  to  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship 
between  him  and  them,  and  between  their  people 
and  his  people.  The  treaty  proceeded  to  observe 
that  the  chain  of  friendship  between  the  great  King 
and  the  Cherokee  Indians  was  like  the  sun,  which 
shone  both  in  England  and  upon  the  great  moun- 
tains where  they  lived,  and  equally  warmed  the 
hearts  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  English  ;  that  as 
there  were  no  spots  or  blackness  in  the  sun,  so  was 
there  no  rust  or  foulness  in  the  chain ;  and  that, 
as  the  King  had  fastened  one  end  of  it  to  his  own 
breast,  he  desired  the  envoys  would  carry  the  other 
end  of  the  chain,  and  fasten  it  well  to  the  breast  of 
Moytoy,  and  to  the  breasts  of  their  old  wise  men, 
their  captains,  and  all  their  people,  never  more 
to  be  broken  or  made  loose.  Thereupon  the 
Indians  were  presented  with  two  pieces  of  blue 
cloth.  The  gi*eat  King  and  the  Cherokee  Indians 
being  thus  fastened  together  (the  treaty  continued) 
by  the  chain  of  friendship,  the  King  had  ordered 
his  people  and  children,  the  English  in  Carolina,  to 
trade  with  the  Indians,  to  furnish  them  with  all 
manner  of  goods  that  they  might  want,  and  to 
make  haste  to  build  houses,  and  to  plant  com 
from  Charleston  towards  the  town  of  the  Cherokees 
behind  the  great  mountains ;  for  the  King  desired 
that  the  Indians  and  the  English  might  live 
together  as  the  children  of  one  family,  whereof 
the  great  King  would  be  a  kind,  loving  father ; 
and  as  the  King  had  granted  his  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  great  mountains  to  his  own  children, 
the  English,  so  he  now  conferred  on  the  Cherokee 
Indians  the  privilege  of  living  where  they  pleased. 
Thereupon  he  gave  them  one  piece  of  red  cloth,    ^j 


The  treaty  then  went  on  to  say  that,  the  great 
nation  of  Cherokees  being  now  the  children  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  their  father,  the 
Cherokees  must  treat  the  English  as  brethren  of 
the  same  family,  and  must  be  always  ready,  at  the 
Governor's  command,  to  fight  against  any  nation, 
whether  they  were  white  men  or  Indians,  who  should 
dare  to  molest  or  hurt  the  English ;  and  thereupon 
the  King  gave  them  twenty  guns.  The  nation  of 
the  Cherokees  should  on  their  part  take  care  to 
keep  the  treading-path  clean,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  blood  on  the  path  where  the  English  white 
men  trod,  even  though  they  should  be  accompanied 
by  any  other  people  with  whom  the  Cherokees  were 
at  war ;  whereupon  his  Majesty  gave  four  hundred 
pounds  weight  of  gunpowder.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  the  Cherokees  should  not  sufier  their  people 
to  trade  with  the  white  men  of  any  nation  but  the 
English,  nor  permit  the  white  men  of  any  other 
nation  to  build  any  forts  or  cabins,  or  plant  com 
amongst  them,  or  near  any  of  the  Indian  towns, 
or  upon  the  lands  which  belonged  to  the  great 
King;  and  if  any  such  attempt  should  be  made, 
the  Cherokees  were  to  acquaint  the  English  Gover- 
nor therewith,  and  to  do  whatever  he  might  direct, 
in  order  to  maintain  and  defend  the  great  King's 
right  to  the  country  of  Carolina.  With  this  were 
given  five  hundred  pounds  weight  of  swan-shot, 
and  five  hundred  pounds  weight  of  bullets.  Fur- 
thermore, it  was  stipulated  that  any  negro  slaves 
who  should  escape  into  the  woods  from  their 
English  masters  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
plantation  to  which  they  belonged ;  and  for  every 
negro  so  apprehended  and  brought  back,  the  Indian 
so  returning  him  should  receive  a  gun  and  a  watch- 
coat.  In  connection  with  this  clause,  the  King 
gave  a  box  of  vermilion,  ten  thousand  gun-flints, 
and  six  dozen  hatchets.  If  by  any  accidental  mis- 
fortune it  should  happen  that  an  Englishman 
killed  an  Indian,  the  chief  of  the  Cherokees  should 
first  complain  to  the  English  Governor,  and  the 
author  of  the  fact  should  be  punished  by  the 
English  laws ;  and  if  an  Indian  killed  an  English- 
man, the  Indian  also  should  be  delivered  up  to  the 
Govemor,  to  be  punished  by  the  same  English 
laws.  Upon  this  were  presented  six  dozen  spring- 
knives,  four  dozen  kettles,  and  ten  dozen  belts. 
The  treaty  concluded  : — "  You  are  to  understand 
all  that  we  [the  commissioners]  have  now  said  to 
be  the  words  of  the  great  King  whom  you  have 
seen ;  and,  as  a  token  that  his  heart  is  open  and 
true  to  his  children  and  friends,  the  Cherokees, 
and  to  all  their  people,  he  gives  this  belt,  which  he 
desires  may  be  kept  and  shown  to  all  your  people, 
and  to  their  children  and  children's  children,  to 
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confirm  what  is  now  spoken,  and  to  bind  tliis 
agreement  of  peace  and  friendship  between  the 
English  and  Cherokees  as  long  as  the  mountains  and 
rivers  shall  last,  or  the  sun  shine.  "Whereupon  we 
give  this  belt  of  wampum." 

It  is  a  painfid  feature  in  this  treaty  of  friendship 
and  alliance  tiiat  it  should  have  included  a  clause 
for  the  return  of  runaway  slaves.  In  order  to 
recover  their  escaped  negroes,  the  colonists  were 
ready  to  reward  the  Indians  with  weapons  which 
might  at  any  time  be  used  against  themselves. 
The  savages  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  English 
morality  in  this  respect ;  yet  they  were  willing  to 
act  as  police  to  the  slave-owners,  for  the  sake  of 
what  they  could  get  by  it.  While  the  seven 
Cherokees  were  in  England,  they  were  taken  about 
London,  and  shown  the  public  buildings ;  and, 
having  received  several  presents  from  the  court 
and  private  gentlemen,  they  returned  to  their  own 
country  in  one  of  the  King's  ships.  Their  answer 
to  the  treaty  of  alliance,  delivered  on  the  day  that 
document  was  dated,  and  addressed  to  the  King's 
representative,  was  as  follows  :— 

"  We  are  come  hither  from  a  dark,  mountainous 
place,  where  nothing  but  darkness  is  to  be  found, 
but  are  now  in  a  place  where  there  is  light.  There 
was  a  person  in  our  countiy  with  us  :  he  gave  us  a 
yellow  token  of  warlike  honour  that  is  left  with 
Mojrtoy  of  Telliquo,  and  as  warriors  we  received  it. 
He  came  to  us  like  a  warrior  from  you  :  a  man  he 
is ;  his  talk  is  upright,  and  the  token  he  left 
preserves  his  memory  amongst  us.  We  look  upon 
you  as  if  the  great  King  George  were  present,  and 
we  love  you  as  representing  the  gi-eat  King,  and 
shall  die  in  the  same  way  of  thinking.  The  crown 
of  our  nation  is  dififerent  from  that  which  the  great 
King  George  wears,  and  from  that  which  we  saw 
in  the  Tower  ;  but  to  us  it  is  all  one,  and  the  chain 
of  friendship  shall  be  carried  to  our  people.  We 
look  upon  the  great  King  George  as  the  sun  and  as 
our  father,  and  upon  ourselves  as  his  children ;  for, 
though  we  are  red  and  you  are  white,  yet  our 
hands  and  hearts  are  joined  together.  When  we 
have  acquainted  our  people  with  what  we  have 
seen,  our  children,  fi'om  generation  to  generation, 
will  always  remember  it.  In  war  we  shall  always 
be  as  one  with  you ;  the  gi-eat  King  George's 
enemies  shall  be  our  enemies ;  his  j^eople  and  ours 
shall  be  always  one,  and  shall  die  together.  We 
came  hither  naked  and  poor  as  the  worm  of  the 
earth ;  but  you  have  everything,  and  we  that  have 


nothing  must  love  you,  and  can  never  break  the 
chain  of  friendship  which  is  between  us.  Here 
stands  the  Governor  of  Carolina,  whom  we  know. 
This  small  rope  we  show  you  is  all  we  have  to  bind 
our  slaves  with,  and  may  be  broken ;  but  you  have 
iron  chains  for  yours :  however,  if  we  catch  your 
slaves,  we  shall  bind  them  as  well  as  we  can,  and 
deliver  them  to  our  friends  again,  and  ask  no  pay  for 
it.  We  have  looked  round  for  the  person  that  was 
in  our  countiy ;  he  is  not  here ;  however,  we  must 
say  he  talked  uprightly  to  us,  and  we  shall  never 
forget  him.  Your  white  people  may  very  safely 
build  houses  near  us  ;  we  shall  hurt  nothing  that 
belongs  to  them,  for  we  are  the  children  of  one 
father,  the  great  King,  and  shall  live  and  die  to- 
gether." Then,  laying  down  his  feathers  upon  the 
table,  the  speaker  added : — "This  is  our  way  of  talk- 
ing, which  is  the  same  thing  to  us  as  your  letters  in 
the  book  are  to  you  ;  and  to  you,  beloved  men,  we 
deliver  these  feathers  in  confirmation  of  all  that 
we  have  said." 

The  good  understanding  thus  established  was 
maintained  for  several  years,  and  it  had  the  effect 
of  interposing  between  the  English  and  the  French, 
in  that  part  of  America,  a  powerful  nation  of 
Indians  pledged  to  support  the  interests  of  the 
former  people.  The  native  envoys  were  accom- 
panied in  their  homeward  voyage  by  Robert 
Johnson,  the  deposed  Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
who  was  again  deputed  to  that  post  by  the  King. 
He  took  with  him  the  welcome  boon  of  a  total 
remission  of  arrears  of  quit-rents,  together  with  a 
gift  from  the  sovei-eign  of  seventy  pieces  of  cannon 
for  the  defence  of  the  colony.  South  Carolina  now 
advanced  rapidly  in  wealth  and  population.  An 
addition  was  made  to  the  latter,  about  1733,  by  the 
arrival  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  Swiss,  who, 
upon  a  grant  of  land  being  made  to  them  by  the 
English  Government,  together  with  some  money 
assistance,  planted  themselves  in  a  part  of  the 
province  not  previously  settled,  and  founded  a 
town,  to  which,  in  recognition  of  their  leader  and 
countryman,  John  Peter  Purry,  they  gave  the  name 
of  Purrysburgh.  In  North  Carolina,  the  Royal 
Government  did  not  at  first  succeed  so  well,  owing 
to  an  unfortunate  selection  of  officials ;  but  when 
these  had  been  removed,  and  the  conduct  of  afikirs 
had  been  entrusted  to  more  honourable  hands,  the 
colony  underwent  a  natural  and  happy  development. 
The  Carolinas  had  been  fairly  started  as  membera 
of  the  great  Anglo-American  family. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

Pennsylvania  in  the  latter  pai-t  of  the  Seventeenth  Century— Dissensions  in  the  Province  during  Penn's  Absence  in  England — 
Alterations  in  the  Mode  of  Government — Kumour  of  an  Indian  Insurrection — Misgovernment  of  Captain  Blackwell,  Penn's 
Deputy — Kesignation  of  Blackwell,  and  further  Keforms  in  the  Government — Separation  of  Delaware  from  Pennsylvania — 
Schism  in  the  Quaker  Body  created  by  George  Keith — Persecution  of  Keith  and  Others— Conversion  of  Keith  to  thf 
English  Church— Position  of  Penn  in  England— His  Proprietary  Government  taken  from  him— Government  of  Colonel 
Fletcher,  and  Dissensions  with  the  Assembly— Kestoration  of  Penn's  Powers  — Kenewed  Keforms — In  what  way  Pennsyl- 
vania contributed  to  the  Expenses  of  the  AVar  with  the  French  Colonists — Eeturn  of  Penn  to  America — Bickerings  with 
the  Assembly — Slavery  among  the  Quakers — Further  Dissensions  between  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  after  their  Reunion 
— Penn's  Loss  of  Popularity — His  Final  Scheme  of  Government,  and  Second  Departure  for  England. 


When  tiaciiig  the  early  aiiiials  of  Peimsylvania, 
in  Chapter  XXXII.  of  this  History,  we  related  the 
personal  connection  of  William  Penn  with  his 
Quaker  colony  down  to  the  close  of  that  gi-eat 
philanthropist's  life,  in  1718  ;  but  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  more  in  detail  the  progi'ess  of 
events  in  the  jilantation  itself  after  the  departure 
of  its  foundei  in  1684.  Penn  had  left  his  infant 
settlement  with  words  of  affection  and  blessing — 
with  fond  recollections  of  the  past,  and  passionate 
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aspirations  for  a  future  of  gi-ace,  mercy,  and  peace. 
A  very  little  while  showed  that  those  hopes  were 
not  to  be  fulfilled.  He  had  been  in  England  only 
a  few  months  when  a  serious  quan-el  broke  out 
amongst  the  colonists.  Nicholas  Mooi-e,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  province,  and  Eobinson,  the  clerk 
of  the  local  Court,  were  regarded  with  dislike  by 
the  community  generally,  partly  because  they  were 
)iot  Quakers,  partly  also  because  they  were  believed 
to  be  guilty  of  various  improprieties  which  do  not 
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seem  to  liave  been  proved  against  them.  Penn, 
■writing  from  England,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  com- 
pose tliese  discords.  "  For  the  love  of  God,  me, 
and  the  poor  country,"  he  said  in  one  of  his  letters, 
■\viitten  in  1685,  "be  not  so  governmentish,  so 
noisy,  and  open  in  your  dissatisfactions."  But  the 
spirit  of  disputatiousness  had  got  possession  of  the 
people.  They  comjelained  of  abtises  and  extortions 
committed  by  the  officers  whom  Penn  had  appointed 
to  conduct  the  sale  of  his  lands,  and  exhibited  the 
utmost  reluctance  to  pay  the  arrears  of  quit-rent 
due  to  the  pro])rietary.  The  councillors  to  whom 
Penn  had  delegated  his  powers  took  no  steps  towards 
the  collection  of  these  sums  of  money;  and  the  remon- 
strances addressed  to  them  were  entirely  unheeded. 
In  1686,  the  mild  Quaker  was  moved  to  wiite  a 
letter  of  sharp  reproach  to  liis  people,  whom  he  taxed 
with  ingi-atitude  and  disregard  of  his  just  claims. 
He  had  been  tempted  more  than  once  to  annul  the 
charter  he  had  bestowed  on  them ;  but  from  this 
he  forbore,  while  giving  free  vent  to  his  sense  of 
injury.  His  detention  in  England  he  attributed 
to  the  failure  of  remittances  from  America,  which 
had  caused  him  much  embaiTassment ;  and  he 
averred  that  he  was  more  than  £6,000  out  of  pocket 
by  his  connection  with  the  colony,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  labour,  care,  and  hazard  of  life  itself.  The 
letter  in  which  he  made  these  statements  produced 
no  better  eiiect  than  those  which  had  preceded  it. 
The  people  complained  of  the  hardsliip  -of  having  to 
pay  rents  to  an  absentee  proprietor,  when  they 
were  already  at  a  gi-eat  charge  for  cultivating  the 
land;  and,  as  there  was  no  power  to  compel 
them  to  pay,  the  founder's  demands  remained 
imsatisfied. 

Annoyed  at  the  conduct  of  the  provincial  coun- 
cillors, Penn  appointed  in  their  place,  in  December, 
1 686,  five  Commissioners  of  State,  of  whom  the  un- 
popular Nicholas  Moore  was  one.  To  these  Com- 
missioners he  issued  his  commands  that  they  were, 
at  their  firet  sitting,  to  abrogate  every  act  that  had 
been  passed  in  his  absence.  Tliey  were  to  do  their 
utmost  to  cheek  any  tendency  to  disorder,  dispute, 
or  collision  of  powers  between  the  several  depai^t- 
ments  of  government,  and,  to  this  end,  were  to  con- 
fine the  Coimcil  to  its  function  of  proposing  laws, 
and  the  Assembly  to  its  privilege  of  accepting  or 
rejecting  them.  They  were  to  have  a  diligent  care 
for  the  proprietor's  interests,  and  to  be  regardful 
of  their  own  dignity.  "  I  beseech  you,"  he  wrote, 
"  draw  not  several  ways ;  have  no  cabals  apart, 
nor  I'eserves  from  one  another ;  treat  ■w'ith  a  mutiial 
simplicity,  an  entire  confidence  in  one  another;  and 
if  at  any  time  you  mistake,  or  misapprehend,  or 
dissent  from  one  another,  let  not  that  appeal*  to  the 


people  :  show  your  virtues,  but  conceal  yoiir  in- 
fii-mities ;  this  will  make  you  awful  and  reverent 
with  the  people."  The  advice  was  good  ;  but,  like 
all  similar  exhortations,  it  took  little  account  of 
the  varied  elements  of  human  nature.  The  pro- 
vince, however,  enjoyed  a  period  of  repose  during 
which  the  moral  power  of  the  Quakers  in  dealing 
with  the  Indians  was  shown  in  a  remarkable  way. 
It  was  immoured  in  1688  that  the  savages  were 
prej^aring  a  general  massacre  of  the  colonists.  Dis- 
may seized  on  the  people ;  but  Caleb  Pusey  volun- 
teered to  go  to  the  spot  where  the  conspiratoi'S 
were  said  to  have  assembled,  on  condition  that  five 
others,  deputed  by  the  Council,  should  accompany 
him,  and  that  all  should  he  unarmed.  The  six  set 
ovit  on  theii"  perilous  mission  into  the  wilderness, 
and  at  some  distance  from  the  English  settlements 
foimd  an  Indian  chief  at  the  head  of  a  small  retinue. 
The  chief  confessed  that  his  countrymen  had  been 
disapjiointed  at  finding  that  the  price  of  a  recent 
occupation  of  land  had  not  by  that  time  been  fully 
paid  them ;  but  he  added  that  they  had  complete 
faith  in  the  honesty  of  the  English,  and  were  quite 
willing  to  wait.  The  stoiy  of  the  projected  mas- 
sacre he  charactensed  as  a  wicked  falsehood ;  and 
he  told  the  colonists  to  get  their  corn  in  with- 
out fear,  as  the  Indians  intended  them  no  harm. 
The  dealings  of  the  Pemisylvanian  settlers  with 
the  native  tribes  contrasted  very  favourably  with 
the  bearing  and  policy  of  other  colonists ;  and  the 
fri;it  of  this  was  seen  in  the  freedom  of  the  Quaker 
plantation  from  sanguinary  wars  and  insurrec- 
tions. It  is  said  that  the  Friends  never  converted  a 
single  Indian  to  Christianity,  though  some  eiforts 
were  made  by  them  in  that  direction.  At  any 
rate,  they  gave  the  red  men  a  practical  example 
of  benevolence  and  justice,  which  was  not  without 
results. 

Penn  did  not  get  much  more  satisfaction  out  of 
his  Commissioners  than  out  of  his  Council.  The 
quit-rents  were  not  paid  ;  the  colonists  were  either 
really  or  ajiparently  forgetful  of  the  services  of 
their  benefactor.  He  described  himself  as  "  one 
of  the  unhappiest  proprietaiies  with  one  of  the  best 
people."  The  truth  is  that  he  had  established  a 
little  democratic  rejiublic,  while  retaining  for  himself 
the  position  of  a  species  of  feudal  lord.  The  people 
did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  freedom  he  had  given 
them,  and  this  led  to  collisions.  The  membere  of 
the  Assembly,  in  the  course  of  1685-6,  originated 
Bills  on  their  own  account,  without  waiting  to 
receive  them  from  the  Council ;  refused  to  vote 
taxes  when  they  considered  them  tinnecessary ;  and 
introduced  a  variety  of  I'eforms  into  the  constitution 
which  Penn  had  devised.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
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Penii  was  sincerely  desii-ous  to  see  his  common wealtk 
self-governing;  but  he  not  unnaturally  wished  to 
retain  some  share  in  the  direction  of  a  scheme 
which  had  originatetl  in  his  own  mind.  In  July, 
1688,  another  change  in  the  fonn  of  government 
took  place,  and  Captain  John  Blackwell,  one  of 
Cromwell's  officers,  and  a  son-in-law  of  the  Parlia- 
mentai-ian  General,  Lambert,  received  from  Penn 
the  rank  of  Deputy-Governor  of  his  province. 
Blackwell,  who  was  at  the  time  a  resident  in  New 
England,  speedily  went  to  his  seat  of  government, 
and  as  quickly  got  into  angiy  disputes  with  the 
settlers.  He  seems  to  have  taken  his  old  chief,  the 
great  Protector,  as  his  model  in  affaii-s  of  state  as 
well  as  in  affairs  of  war.  In  order  to  exchxde  from 
the  Assembly  a  man  named  White,  who  was  re- 
garded as  an  opponent  of  Penn,  he  caused  him  to 
be  imprisoned  on  a  frivolous  pretext,  and  then 
obstructed  the  execution  of  the  writ  of  Jiabeas  corpus 
which  had  been  pi-ocured  on  behalf  of  the  accused. 
After  the  conmiission  of  other  acts  of  a  similar 
nature,  he  defended  the  convocation  of  the  Assembly 
iis  long  as  he  could,  and,  when  at  length  the  mem- 
bers came  together,  in  March,  1689,  he  opened  the 
session  with  a  speech  of  a  very  impeiious  character. 
The  Assembly  remonstrated,  and  Blackwell,  to 
weaken  the  opposition,  persuaded  some  of  the 
members  to  absent  themselves.  Exasperated  by 
such  attempts  at  coercion,  the  popular  I'epresenta- 
tives  declax'ed  the  secession  of  all  such  members 
a  treacherous  desertion  of  the  public  sex'vice,  and 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions  setting  forth  that  the 
proprietary's  absence  might  be  a  disapj)ointment  to 
Mm,  but  was  certainly  a  prejudice  to  the  people  ; 
that  he  had  no  right  to  decree  the  abrogation  of  all 
laws  passed  in  his  absence  ;  that  even  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  freemen  the  proprietary  could  make  no 
laws  to  bind  the  province,  except  in  the  way  pre- 
scribed in  the  charter ;  and  that  it  was  both  desir- 
able and  to  be  hoped  that  no  laws  of  any  other 
kind  would  be  imposed  on  the  people.  Blackwell 
found  that  he  could  not  stem  the  tide  that  had 
set  in  against  him,  and,  resigning  his  office,  he  left 
the  province  in  December,  1689.  Tlie  executive 
power  again  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Council, 
the  president  of  which  was  Thomas  Lloyd,  a  gentle- 
man from  North  Wales,  formerly  a  scholar  of 
Oxford,  and  a  person  of  the  highest  chaiucter  for 
Jearning  and  moral  goodness. 

Penn  now  resolved  to  reform  the  government  of 
his  plantation  in  a  more  popular  spirit  than  he  had 
hitherto  shown.  '*  Friends,"  he  wrote  to  the  colon- 
ists in  1690,  "I  heartily  wish  you  all  well,  and 
beseech  God  to  guide  you  in  the  ways  of  righteous- 
ness  and  peace.      I    have   thought  fit,  upon   rny 


further  stop  in  these  parts,  to  throw  all  into  your 
hands,  that  you  may  see  the  confidence  I  have  in 
you,  and  the  desii'e  I  have  to  give  you  all  jwssible 
contentment."  A  Council  chosen  by  the  people 
was  made  collectively  his  deputy,  and  for  a  little 
while  all  seemed  to  go  fairly.  But  a  new  disturb- 
ance speedily  arose,  OAving  to  jealousy  of  the  superior 
position  enjoyed  by  the  upper  counties,  or  Penn- 
sylvania proper,  felt  by  the  lower  counties,  now 
Delaware,  which  had  i-ecently  been  united  with 
the  territory  of  Penn.  After  much  contention, 
the  lower  counties  assumed  to  themselves  distinct 
executive  powers,  and  proceeded  to  act  on  that 
assumption  in  a  way  which  the  others  declared  to 
be  illegal.  Penn  was  gi'eatly  amioyed  at  the  rupture 
when  he  heard  of  it.  He  desired  the  contending 
l^arties  to  make  choice  of  any  one  of  the  three  forms 
of  executive  government  which  had  been  successively 
tried  in  the  Quaker  plantation.  The  people  of 
Delaware,  however,  would  accept  nothing  which 
did  not  recognise  at  least  a  partial  severance  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1691  they  were  placed  under 
the  government  of  Colonel  Mai'kham,  Peim's  relative. 
At  the  same  time,  the  supreme  charge  of  Penn- 
sylvania proper  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Thomas 
Lloyd ;  but  the  work  of  legislation  in  the  two 
colonies  was  still  performed  by  a  single  Council 
and  Assembly.  Such  an  aiTangement  did  not,  on 
the  face  of  it,  seem  very  likely  to  be  successful ;  but 
the  friendly  co-operation  of  Lloyd  and  Markham 
smoothed  away  difficu.lties,  and  the  two  colonies 
vvei'e  more  friendly  after  theu*  qualified  divorce  than 
during  their  brief  union. 

Political  troubles  were  soon  succeeded  by  i-eligious 
strife.     Amongst  the  Quakei-s  of  Pennsylvania  was 
a  ceiiiain  Scotchman  named  George  Keith,  who  to 
the  cUsputatiousness  of  his  countrymen   generally 
added  the  pai-ticular  pugnacity  of  a  Friend.     He 
was  a  man  of  ability  and  of  strong  convictions,  but 
of  an  irritable  temper,  an  aggressive   disposition, 
and  a  mental  habit  that  delighted  in   nothing  so 
much  as  theological  warfare.     He  had  travelled  in 
New    England    as   a   Quaker  preacher,   and  had 
engaged  in  many  controvei-sies  -svith  the  Puritanical 
divines  of  that  part  of  America,  between   whom 
and  the  followei-s  of  George  Fox  a  feeling  of  bitter 
animosity  still  subsisted.     His  hatred  of  the  New 
England  form  of  Christianity  was  shown  in  several 
publications,  in  which  he  denounced  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  with  all  the  resources  of  a  vitupera- 
tive genius ;  and  liis  performances  in  this  respect 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  those  who  shared 
liis  views.     Quitting  the  northern  colonies,  Keith 
was  appointed  surveyor-general  of  East  Jersey,  and 
was   afterwai-ds   made   president   of    the    Friends' 
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Public  School  of  Pliiladelpliia,  established  in  1689. 
He  had  not  been  in  this  position  very  long  when 
his  old  love  of  argument  and  censure  again  declared 
itself.     He  could  agree  no  better  with  his  fellow- 
Quakers  than  with  the  Independents  who  followed 
the  teacliings  of  the  Mathers.      In  1692  he  dis- 
covered   that    Quakeiism    in    Pennsylvania    had 
become   much  depreciated.      He   maintained  that 
loose  and  erroneous  doctrines  were  taught  by  the 
])reachers,  and  that  the  discipline  of  the  body  had 
of  late  been  grievously  relaxed.      No  Quaker,  he 
said,  should  be  concerned  in  the  compelling  part  of 
government;   and  on   this   gi'ound   alone   he  con- 
demned the  holding  of  negi'oes  in  a  state  of  bondage. 
His  objections  to  slavery  were  strongly  reinforced 
by  the  German  colonists,  wlio  had  always  been  very 
decidedly   opposed   to   the    piinciples   which    that 
detestable  institution  embodies.     Such  a  view,  how- 
ever, did  not  suit  the  majority  of  Quakers  in  the 
pi'ovince    of  William   Penn.      They   replied   with 
bitterness  :  Keith  responded  with  all  the  vehemence 
of  his   controversial  nature.      The  dispute  having 
gone  on  for  some   time,  the  opponents   of  Keith 
published  what  they  called  a  declaration  or  testi- 
mony of  denial  against  liim.     They  stated  herein 
that  Keith  had  brought   upon   them   a    "tedious 
exercise  and  vexatious   perplexity ;"   had   assailed 
them  with    "  such  unsavoury  words   and   abusive 
language  as   a   person   of  common   civility  would 
loathe ;"  and  had  exercised  his  talents  that  way  by 
by  calling  them    "fools,   ignorant   heathens,  silly 
souls,  rotten  ranters,  and  Muggletonians."   Amongst 
his  other  sins  they  set  down   a   statement   of  his 
opinion  that  Qiiakerism  was  too  often  a  cloak  for 
heresy  and  hypocrisy,  and  that  moi-e  diabolical  doc- 
trine   passed    current    among   the    Quakers   than 
among  any  other  description  of  Protestants.     When 
the  objects  of  all  this  reviling  rebuked  the  re\T.ler 
for    liis    uncharitableness,    he    answered    that   he 
trampled  their  judgment  under  his  feet  as  dirt;  and 
shortly   afterwards    he    stai-ted   a   separate    meet- 
ing, the  proceedings  of  which,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  majority,  rendered  Quakerism  "  a  scorn  to  the 
profane,  and  the  song  of  the  drunkard."     The  nn- 
savoury  language  of  Keith  had  doubtless  as  much 
to  do  with  exciting  the  ii-e  of  other  Quakers  as  the 
vexatious  ])rinciples  which  he  vaunted ;  but  it  must 
be    recollected    that   this   kind   of    language   was 
natural  to  the  sect,  and  had  been  frequently  em- 
ployed by  George  Fox.     About  the  time  of  Keith's 
schism,  a  Quaker  named  Bugg,  wliose  unfortunate 
appellation  certainly  laid  Mm  02)en  to  numerous  and 
effective  assaults,   deserted  tlie    society,    and   was 
plentifully    besi:)attered   by    his   former   associates. 
Whether  there  was  anything  particularly  unsavoiiiy 


'  about  Bugg  does  not  clearly  ajjpear,  but  may  perhaps 
be  inferred  from  general  probabilities. 

Though  in  the  minority,  Keith  had  a  good  many 
followers,  whom  he  designated  Christian  Quakers, 
of  course  implying  that  the  othei^s  were  Quakei-s 
without  being  Christians.      He  answered  the  decla- 
ration of  his  enemies  in  an  address  which  contained 
particular  charges  of  apostasy  against  those  from 
whom  he  had  separated,  and  which  indicated,  in  a 
very  pungent  and   exasperating   way,   the   strong 
contrasts  existing  between  the  professions  and  the 
practice  of  the  majority.    This  provoked  the  holdei*s 
of  power  to  such  a  degree  that  they  determined  on 
a  prosecution — a  thing  until  that  time  unknown  in 
the   Quaker   community  in    connection   with    the 
expression   of  opinion.      They   now   discovered — 
what  they  would  not  concede  to  others  when  they 
were    a    persecuted   sect  in   England    and    New 
England — that,  however  much  they  were   boxtnd, 
as    Quakers,  to   bear  with  meekness  all   offences 
committed  against  themselves  individually,  it  was 
their   duty  as  magistrates  to  visit  with  sternness 
anything   which    tended    to    lessen    "the    lawful 
authority  of  the  magisti-acy  in  the  view   of  the 
basea*  sort  of  the  people."     Keith  was  accoi-dingly 
sent  to  prison ;  so  was  Bradford,  the  printer  of  the 
address,  whose  presses  were  seized ;  and  both  Keith 
and  Bradford  were  denounced  by  proclamation  as 
seditious  persons,  and  enemies  of  the  Royal  autho- 
rity in  Pennsylvania.     The  printer,  not  choosing  to 
submit  to  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  when  he 
could    appeal    to   the    principles   of    English   law, 
demanded  a  trial,  and  ol)tained  a  verdict  which  set 
him  free ;  yet  he  felt  obliged  shortly  afterwards  to 
quit  Pennsylvania,  where  the  petty  persecutions  of 
his  enemies  deprived  liim  of  all  chance  of  gaining 
a  peaceful  livelihood.     Keith  and  one  Francis  Budd 
were  then  tried  for  being  the  joint  autliors  of  a  little 
book  in  which  they  described   a   certain   Quaker 
magistrate  as  "  too  high  and  imperious  in  worldly 
courts."     It  was  a  part  of  the  general  argument  of 
Keith,  who  in  this  respect    strictly  followed   the 
principles  of  Fox,  that  a  true  Quaker  coukl  not  act 
either   as   a   lawgiver   or   as  a  magistrate.     Such 
employments  implied  a  resort  to  carnal   weapons, 
and  were  thei-efore  an  abandonment  of  the    most 
essential  theory  of  Qiiakerism,  which  taught  that 
evil  was  to  be  passively  resisted  and  meekly  borne. 
On  their  trial,  the  gi*and  jury  found    Keith  and 
Budd  guilty,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  five   pounds,  which,    however,    was   afterwards 
remitted  as  an  act  of  grace.     It  was  altogether  an 
unfortunate  affair,  and,  according  to  a  letter  fi'om 
Penn  to  a  friend   in  America,    excited    so    much 
disgust   in   England   that   many  j^ersons   doubted 
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the   fitness   of  Quakers   to    administer   municipal 
-aiithority.    Keitli  Avas  lieaitily  sick  of  Pennsylvania, 
and,  taking  ship  for  England,  he  published  thei'e 
an  accoiuat   of  the    proceedings  against  him,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  New  England  Spiiit  of  Per- 
secution  transmitted    to    Pennsylvania,    and    the 
Pretended    Quaker    found    persecuting    the    True 
Quaker."     Some  of  the  weak  points  of  Quakerism 
had  undoubtedly  been  hit   by  this  vigorous   con- 
troversialist, who  might  have  effected  considerable 
good,   had  he  proceeded  with  less    acrimony   and 
venom.       He   soon   acquired    a   large   number   of 
adherents  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;   but  his 
exjieriences    of    Quaker    ways,     and    his    minute 
disciissiou  of  the  whole   body  of  Quaker  doctrine, 
gradually  created  in  his  mind  so  great  a  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  sect  that  he  abandoned  the  communion 
altogether,  and  declared  himself  a  convert  to  the 
Church  of  England,   in   which   capacity   he    went 
back  to  America  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians.* 
He    subsequently    returned    to    England,    became 
rector  of  Edburton,  in  Sussex,  and  died  about  1710. 
The  controversy  in   which  Keith    involved   the 
Quaker    settlement    led     to    consequences    which 
probably  none  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  ever 
anticipated.       King  William  was  not  well  disposed 
to  the  i^ropiietary  govenimjpnts  of  America,   and 
was  probably  glad  of  any  opportunity  of  putting 
an  end  to  them.     Pennsylvania  had  given  but  too 
clear  a  jiroof  that  its  political  state  requn-ed  some 
species  of  i*eform,  and  the   prolonged   absence   of 
Pemi  himself  placed  him  almost  out  of  view  as  an 
active    agent  in  the  conduct   of  affairs.     Besides, 
the   Quaker  chief  had  fallen  into   great  discredit 
with    the     coui't.       His    friendly    relations    with 
James  II.,  before  the  flight  of  that  monarch,  had 
laid  him  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  a  Papist 
in  disguise ;    and  he  was  three  times  arrested  on 
charges  of  this  nature,  from  which,  however,   he 
was   always  able  to  clear  himself     But  in   1690 
he  was  accused  of  being   concerned  in  a  plot  to 
restore  the  deposed  sovereign ;  and,  being  afraid  of 
meeting  a  charge  which  he   had   good   reason   to 
believe  would  be  supported  by  perjured  testimony, 
he  got  out  of  the  way,  and  lived  in  retirement  until 
1693,  when,  through  the  mediation  of  friends,  he 
was  admitted  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  King 
and  Council,  and  was  honourably  acquitted.    Before 
his  acquittal,  Penn  was  an  object  of  gi-eat  dislike  to 
the  monarchy  of  the  Revolution,      He  was  entirely 
•out  of  harmony  with    the   aristocratical   ideas   in 
politics,    and   the    Episcopalian    ideas   in   religion. 


*  Grahame's  History  of    the  United  States,    Book    VII., 
-chap.  2. 


which  guided  the  great  Whig  movement  of  1 688-9  j 
and,  with  all  respect  for  his  honest  and  benevolent 
chai-acter,  it  must  be  added  that  his  championship 
of  James  II.,  under  a  most  mistaken  idea  that 
he  was  thereby  promoting  the  intei'ests  of  religious 
freedom,  had  not  umiaturally  created  in  the  minds 
of  many  Englishmen  a  distrust  of  his  designs — a 
distrust  really  ill-founded,  but  having  at  the  time 
a  considerable  show  of  justification.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  laws  had  been  administered  in  the  name 
of  James  long  after  the  Government  of  William  and 
Mary  had  been  proclah-ned  in  the  other  colonies; 
and  it  may  fairly  have  seemed,  to  the  politi- 
cians now  at  the  head  of  the  State  in  Ensrland. 
that  the  Deputies  of  Penn  Avere  not  fit  persons 
to  exei'cise  power  in  a  British  colony.  For  these 
reasons,  WUliam  III.,  on  the  31st  of  October, 
1692,  issued  a  warrant  by  which  he  deprived  Penn 
of  all  authority  in  America,  and  conferred  the 
administration  of  his  territories  on  Colonel  Fletchei-, 
who  had  shortly  before  been  appointed  Governor  of 
New  York. 

Penn,  considering   himself  aggrieved,  wrote   to 
Fletcher,  beseeching  him,  on  the  score  of  private 
friendship  (which,  however,  could  never  have  been 
very  earnest  between  men  of  such  different  minds), 
to  disregard  the  King's  commands  ;  but  the  request 
was  of  course  imheeded,  and  Fletcher  appointed, 
fii'st  Lloyd,  and  afterwards  Markham,  to  act  as  his 
deputy  while  he  CQjiducted  in  person  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York.     Among  the  other  features  of 
his  rule  was  a  decree  by  which  he  reunited  Delaware 
to  Pennsylvania.     Fletcher  was  fi-equently  at  issue 
with  the  people  of  the  Quaker  settlement,  whose 
disinclmation  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the 
English  colonies,  when  threatened  by  the  French 
and  their  Indian  allies,  seemed  to  him  nnreasonable, 
and  whose  resolution  to  maintain  theii*  privileges 
he    regarded  as  disloyal.     When  the  Royal  com- 
mission was  first  published,  in  April,   1693,  some 
of  the  ofiicials  who  held  commissions  from  Penn 
withdrew   in    silence,   and    others   refused   to   act 
under  the  power  n.ewly  created.     At  a  later  date, 
the   popular   representatives    seemed    inclined    to 
witlrliold   supplies,   as  a   means  of  enforcing  com- 
pliance with  their  wishes.     They  asserted  that  tlie 
laws  founded  on  the  charter  of  Penn  Avere  yet  in 
force,   and  they  desired   that  the  same  might   be 
confirmed  to  them  as  their  riglit.     Fletcher  reified,    . 
"  If  the  laws  made  by  virtue  of  Mr.  Pemi's  charter 
be  of  force  to  you,  and  can  be  brought  into  com- 
petition  with  the  great  seal  which  commands  me 
hither,    I    have   no    business    here."     The    Royal 
prerogative,  he  added,  was  inalienable.     But  Jolm 
Growdon,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  reminded 
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liim  tliat  the  grant  of  King  Charles  was  itself 
under  the  great  seal,  and  Growdon  asked  whether 
that  charter  had  been  legally  annulled.  Fletcher 
thought  to  I'econcile  the  representatives  to  his  rule 
by  proposing  to  re-enact  the  greater  number  of  the 
former  laws  ;  but  he  was  answered  that,  if  they 
passed  one  Bill  for  the  re-enacting  of  laws  already 
in  force,  they  would  by  so  doing  declare  the  rest 
void.  It  was  then  hinted  by  the  Governor  that 
the   old  laws  were  invalid,  because  they  did  not 


appointment  of  Fletcher  to  the  Governoi-ship, 
however  willing  that  official  may  have  been  to 
bring  about  a  more  courtly  conduct  of  affuii-s.  In 
the  following  year  (1694),  the  contention  was  re- 
newed. Fletcher  wanted  a  contribution  towards 
the  exj^enses  of  the  war  with  the  French  colonist^, 
and  the  Pennsylvanians  would  only  gi'ant  it  under 
certain  conditions,  which  were  disagreeable  to  the 
Royal  representative.  It  was  not  unknown  to 
Fletcher,  as    he  admitted,  that  Quakers   declined 


OLD   MARKET-HOtSE   AT    FHILADELPHIA. 


bear  the  great  seal  of  the  projirietary;  but  this  was 
denied  as  strongly  as  the  pi'eceding  representations. 
Tlie  indei)endence  of  the  Assembly  was  fully  main- 
tained, and  its  legislative  rights  were  ultimately 
recognised  by  Fletcher.  It  also  obtained  the 
privilege  of  originating  BUls,  a  power  which  was 
never  afterwards  lost.*  On  the  other  hand,  tlie 
Assembly  thought  it  prudent  to  acknowledge  that 
the  liberty  of  conscience  then  existing  in  the 
province  was  due  to  the  gi'ace  and  favoiir  of  the 
King. 

Altogethei',  Pennsylvania    lost   nothing   by  the 

*  Bancroft,  Vol.  II.,  chap.  10. 


to  make,  not  only  offensi^'e,  but  even  defensive 
war ;  and  that  they  wovdd  never  gi'ant  money  for 
any  such  purposes.  Still,  he  urged,  they  could 
hardly  refuse  to  feed  the  hungiy,  and  clothe  the 
naked,  which  were  eminently  Christian  virtues  ; 
and  the  Indian  allies  of  New  York  were  then  in 
a  condition  to  require  such  help.  The  membere  of 
the  Assembly  saw  the  real  drift  of  this  argument, 
and  refused  to  be  blindly  led  by  it.  They  sai<! 
they  were  very  willing  to  giA'e  alms  to  the  suf- 
ferere  round  Albany,  but  must  retain  in  their  own 
hands  the  specific  appropriation  of  such  alms. 
This  demand  was  rejected,  as  an  infringement  of 
prerogative,  and,  after  a  fortnight's  altercation,  the 
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Assembly  was  dissolved.  At  a  subsequent  date, 
Perm  reproached  tlie  representatives  of  the  people 
with  their  refusal  to  contribute  towards  the  com- 
mon defence  of  the  noithern  and  middle  colonies, 
and  desired  that  a  svim  of  money  should  at  once  be 
levied,  and  sent  to  New  York.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  Quakers  were  to  be  blamed,  from  the 
Quaker  point  of  view,  for  declining  to  vote  money 
in  connection  with  the  war  until  they  had  obtained 
an  absolute  assurance  that  it  should  be  applied  in 
none  but  works  of  charity. 

Still  remaining  in  England,  and  lying  concealed 
from  the  plots  of  his  enemies,  Penn  had  the  mor- 
tification to  find  that  he  was  losing  credit  among 
the  members  of  his  own  sect,  who  reproached  him 
with  meddling  more  with  politics,  and  with  the 
concerns  of  the  English  Government,  than  became 
one  of  their  body.  He  was  shortly,  however,  to 
regain  the  position  he  had  lost.  The  friendship 
of  Locke,  of  Somers,  and  of  other  eminent  men, 
enabled  him  to  remove  the  suspicion  under  which 
he  had  lain,  as  regards  the  alleged  plot  to  restore 
James  II.,  and  to  show  that  the  charge  rested  on 
the  evidence  of  an  impostor.  His  acquittal  was 
followed,  in  August,  1694,  by  the  restoration  of 
his  proprietaiy  functions  and  authority.  Wil- 
liam III.  spoke  of  him  with  kindiiess ;  the  Quakers 
once  more  rallied  to  theii'  old  leader,  and  the 
fortimes  of  Penn  wei'e  again  in  the  ascendant. 
He  was  so  poor,  however,  that  he  was  not  at 
fiji'st  able  to  rejoin  his  people  in  America ;  and 
he  thei-efore  appointed  Mai'kham  to  the  post  of 
Deputy-Governor  to  the  whole  of  the  territories, 
including  Delaware.  But  afiairs  did  not  go  on 
smoothly.  The  Assembly,  in  1695,  framed  a 
Democratic  Constitution,  and  refused  to  vote  any 
money  until  the  desired  privileges  had  been 
granted.  Markham,  not  knowing  whether  such 
a  change  would  be  approved  by  his  kinsman,  dis- 
solved the  Assembly  ;  but  in  1696  the  Legislature 
-again  voted  the  reforms  of  the  previous  year.  It 
was  determined  that  the  Governor  should  be 
nothing  more  than  the  dhairaian  of  the  Council ; 
that  the  entire  functions  of  government  should  be 
placed  beyond  the  power  of  the  Executive,  and  be 
at  the  sole  disposal  of  the  popular  representatives ; 
and  that  even  the  judiciary  should  dei^end  on  the 
Legislature.  Agi'eement  with  this  new  constitu- 
tion was  made  by  the  members  a  condition  of 
their  granting  to  Markliam  the  sums  in  aid  of 
the  Indians  which  Penn,  writing  from  England, 
insisted  on  being  voted,  as,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  he 
feared  that  the  propi^ietary  government  would  again 
be  imperilled.  Markham  was  obliged  to  give  way, 
^nd,  on  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1697,  he  said 


to  the  assembled  legislators,  "  You  are  met,  not  by 
virtue  of  any  writ  of  mine,  but  of  a  law  made  by 
yourseh'es."  The  times  of  assembling  and  adjoui'u- 
ment  were  among  the  many  powers  which,  by  the 
new  constitution,  the  representatives  of  the  i:>eople 
retained  in  their  own  hands.  The  popular  cause  had 
triumphed,  and  Markliam  made  no  further  attempts 
at  resistance. 

The  sum  of  .£300  which  the  members  voted 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1696,  they 
found  that  Markham  was  no  longer  bent  on  oppos- 
ing then-  wishes,  was  applied  by  Fletcher  (who  still 
occupied  the  post  of  Governor  of  New  Yoi'k)  to 
the  relief  of  the  Indians  then  suiFering  from  the 
inroads  of  hostile  tribes  and  of  the  French.  At 
least,  such  was  Fletcher's  rejwrt  in  1697;  but  the 
Assembly,  in  expressing  its  thanks  to  Fletcher 
for  his  "I'egard  and  candour"  in  applying  the 
subsidy  to  the  use  designed  for  it,  refused  to 
send  the  additional  sum  for  which  he  asked. 
Nevertheless,  the  legislators  assured  him,  they 
would  always  be  ready  to  observe  the  King's 
further  commands,  "according  to  their  religious 
pel-suasions  and  abilities."  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  were  not  unwilling 
to  cheat  their  consciences  by  gi-anting,  under  a 
variety  of  easy  subterfuges,  the  warlike  contribu- 
tions which  Avere  occasionally  demanded  of  them. 
They  would  refuse  the  money  for  the  allied  jiur- 
pose,  but  vote  it  for  some  other,  though  they 
might  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  would 
in  reality  be  applied  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was 
wanted.  Several  instances  of  this  subtle  casuistry 
ai"e  on  record  ;  and  in  the  revolutionary  struggle  a 
sect  of  American  Quakers  even  went  so  far  as  to 
assert  the  lawfulness  of  defensive  hostilities,  and 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  English  soldiei-s  sent 
to  put  down  the  movement  for  independence. 
Such  equivocations  are  inevitable  when  men  array 
their  principles  in  opi)osition  to  the  hard  facts  of 
life.  The  conditions  of  existence  cannot  be  alto- 
gether escaped.  They  may  be  defied  for  a  little 
while  in  the  first  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of  a  new 
sect ;  but  when  the  sect  is  once  established — when 
it  has  passed  out  of  the  stage  of  reverie  into 
that  of  practical  action — the  necessity  of  either 
frankly  and  openly  submitting  to  the  nature  of 
things,  or  of  conforming  under  some  colourable 
pretence  of  evasion,  is  seen  to  be  imperative. 
Theorists,  when  they  become  responsible  rulers, 
are  always  compelled  to  make  many  concessions 
to  the  mere  stress  and  rigour  of  the  world. 

At  length  Penn  returned  to  his  province.  He 
arrived  there,  accompanied  by  his  family,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1699,  and  found  the  land  prosperous 
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ill  a  political  sense,  but  afflicted  by  a  tenible  out- 
fereak  of  yellow  fever — the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  visitations  of  tlie  like  character,  which  from 
time  to  time  desolated  the  Quaker  colony.  "  Great 
was  the  majesty  and  hand  of  the  Lord,"  wrote 
Thomas  Story,  a  distinguished  preacher  of  the  com- 
munity of  Friends,  and  afterwards  Recorder  of 
Philadelphia;  "great  was  the  fear  that  fell  upon 
all  flesh.  I  saw  no  lofty  or  airy  coxintenance,  nor 
heard  any  vain  jesting  to  move  men  to  laughter; 
nor  extravagant  feasting  to  excite  above  measiire 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh  :  but  every  face  gathered  pale- 
ness, and  many  hearts  were  humbled,  and  covinten- 
ances  fallen  and  sunk,  as  such  that  waited  every 
moment  to  be  summoned  to  the  bar."  The  pre- 
valence of  this  dreadful  disease,  however,  did  not 
put  a  stop  to  public  life.  Penn,  on  ari-iving  in  his 
colony,  considered  it  necessary  to  renew  a  complaint 
which  he  had  ali-eady  made  in  writing  during  his 
stay  in  England.  The  citizens  of  Pennsylvania, 
like  those  of  some  of  the  other  American  settle- 
ments, were  svispected  of  being  favourably  inclined 
to  the  pirates  who  infested  the  seas  of  that  con- 
tinent. While'  protesting  earnestly  against  the 
truth  of  this  accusation,  the  Assembly  passed  laws 
against  the  imputed  offence ;  but  Penn,  after  he 
had  again  reached  the  seat  of  government,  ex- 
jjressed  himself  not  fully  satisfied  with  what  had 
been  done,  and  his  remonstrances  resulted  in  the 
expulsion  from  the  legislative  body  of  a  son-in-law 
of  Colonel  Markham,  who  was  thought  to  be  un- 
duly interested  in  the  proceedings  of  the  freebooters. 
Another  source  of  dissension  was  found  in  the 
demands  for  pecuniary  assistance,  in  support  of  a 
military  establishment  at  New  York,  which  Penn 
was  compelled  by  the  English  Government  to 
address  to  the  Assembly,  but  which  the  representa- 
tives of  the.  people  were  certainly  unwilling,  and 
perhaps  unable,  to  meet.  A  still  more  serious  sub- 
ject for  discussion  was  presented  by  the  institution 
of  slavery. 

That  the  Quakers  had  no  insupex-able  objection 
to  slavery  is  certain.  George  Fox,  on  visiting  Bar- 
badoes  in  1671,  exhorted  his  followers  to  bring  up 
their  negroes  in  a  religious  way,  to  use  them  mildly, 
and,  after  certain  years  of  servitude,  to  set  them 
free.  They  appear  to  have  acted  conscientiously  on 
this  advice ;  but  their  considerate  treatment  of  the 
poor  Africans  raised  against  them  so  violent  a  feel- 
ing on  the  pai't  of  the  less  humane,  who  did  not 
desire  that  their  slaves  should  be  educated  or  ac- 
customed to  gentle  usage,  that  several  of  the  Quakers 
left  the  West  India  islands  for  the  mainland,  and 
settled  there.  Still,  they  did  not  renounce  slaveiy 
itself ;  and,  although  the  Pennsylvanians  may  have 


acted  with  more  kmdness  to  their  black  labourers 
than  the  people  of  other  plantations,  the  institution 
was  not  suppressed.  The  German  settlers,  as 
already  stated,  opposed  themselves  to  its  continued 
existence  ;  and  in  1G88,  owing  to  their  representa- 
tions, a  resolution  declaring  the  unlawfulness  of 
slavery  was  passed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Quakei's  of  that  province.  This  declaration  was 
repeated  in  1696,  with  the  addition  of  an  earnest 
exhortation  to  the  whole  body  of  Friends  in  that 
part  of  the  world  to  refrain  from  all  further  impor- 
tation of  negi-oes.  Yet  the  fact  of  slavery  remained, 
though  the  blacks  were  treated  with  still  greater 
care,  and  were  sometimes  allowed  to  attend  worship 
in  the  same  meeting-houses  with  their  owners.  If 
slavery  in  Pennsylvania  was  not  so  revoltingly  cruel 
as  slavery  in  the  more  southern  plantations,  that 
was  the  most  that  could  be  said  of  it.  Corrupt  in 
its  nature,  it  abounded  in  abuses  even  u.nder  the 
shadoAv,  or  rather  in  the  light,  of  Penn's  universal 
benevolence.  To  Penn  himself,  the  fact  was  most 
distressing ;  and  he  was  still  further  pained  by  dis- 
covering that  many  of  the  colonists  had  been  guilty 
of  numerous  frauds  in  their  transactions  with  the 
Indians.  He  therefore  presented  to  the  Assembly, 
in  1700,  thi-ee  Bills  which  he  had  prepared  on  these 
subjects :  the  first,  for  regulating  the  morals  and 
marriages  of  the  negi-oes ;  the  second,  for  regulating 
their  trials  and  punishments ;  and  the  third,  for 
preventing  abuses  in  the  intercourse  between  the 
Indians  and  the  colonists.  The  Assembly  would 
only  adopt  the  second  of  these  measures ;  and  Pemi 
had  the  grief  of  seeing  a  peremptory  negative  given 
to  his  proposals  for  rendeiing  more  tolerable  the 
condition  of  the  Africans  and  aborigines.  The 
attempt,  however,  bore  fruit  in  time.  Some  regard 
was  paid  to  the  religious  and  moral  training  of  the 
former,  and  regular  conferences  were  established 
with  the  latter,  in  the  hope  of  winning  them  to 
civilisation.  Penn  himself  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Indians,  into  which  he  introduced  certain  regu- 
lations for  their  protection  against  fraudulent  bar- 
gains, and  which  also  contained  an  acknowledgment 
on  the  part  of  the  natives  that  they  were  subjects 
of  the  Englisli  monarch,  and  amenable  to  tlie  pro- 
vincial laws.* 

The  old  disagreement  of  Delaware  with  Pemisyl- 
vania  gave  renewed  trouble  in  1700.  The  counties 
embraced  under  the  former  designation  feared  that 
they  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  greater  numbers 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  Assembly,  the  represen- 
tatives of  Pennsylvania  were  almost  invariably 
opposed,  in  whatever  they  desired  to  do,   by  the 

*  Graliame,  Book  VII.,  chap.  2. 
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representatives  of  Delaware;  and  at  length  Penn, 
after  vainly  endeavouring  to  satisfy  the  weaker 
party  by  various  concessions,  convoked  at  Newcastle, 
the  capital  of  Delaware,  a  sepai-ate  Assembly,  which 
met  towards  the  close  of  the  year.  But  harmony  was 
not  re-established ;  on  the  contrary,  great  irritation 
resulted  from  the  proprietary's  demand  of  a  subsidy 
amounting  to  £2,000,  in  the  proportion  of  £1,573 
for  Pennsylvania,  and  £427  for  Delaware.  It  was 
openly  asserted  that  Penn  was  taking  advantage  of 
the  public  distractions  to  tax  the  people  for  his  own 
emichment,  and  for  the  increase  of  his  political 
l)Ower;  and  although  he  obtained  the  money,  it 
was  at  a  considerable  loss  of  popularity.  The 
purity  of  his  motives  cannot  be  questioned.  So  far 
was  he  from  making  a  profit  out  of  the  colonists 
that  he  was  obliged,  in  1708,  to  mortgage  the 
province  for  £6,600.  He  was  subsequently  disposed 
to  sell  all  his  rights  to  the  English  Government  for 
£12,000,  and  would  have  completed  the  bargain 
but  for  a  seiies  of  apoplectic  fits  which  impaired  his 
business  faculty.  But  it  was  certainly  unfortunate 
that  he  should  have  required  a  subsidy  at  the  very 
time  when  both  his  colonies  were  in  a  state  of  irrita- 
tion and  discontent. 

Another  visit  to  England  now  engaged  the 
thoughts  of  Penn.  He  had  heard  of  the  project  of 
the  English  Ministry  for  converting  all  the  pro- 
prietary governments  of  America  into  regal  govern- 
ments ;  and  he  determined  to  oppose  in  person  a 
scheme  which  might  injuriously  affect  his  pro- 
perty. Previous  to  his  departure,  he  summoned  an 
Assembly  in  September,  1701,  but  found  its 
members  in  no  very  tractable  mood.  He  had  great 
^lifficulty  in  preventing  their  assuming  a  control 
over  his  interests  in  the  sale  and  lease  of  vacant 
lands ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  persuaded  them 
to  accept  a  new  constitution,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that  a  Legislative  Assembly  should  be 
annually  elected  by  the  freemen,  and  should  consist 


of  four  i>ei'sons  from  each  county,  or  of  a  greater 
mimber  if  that  should  be  found  desirable ;  that  this 
Assembly  should   nominate  its  own   oflS.cers,   and 
decide    absolutely    all    questions    relating   to   the 
qualifications  and  election  of  its  members ;  that  it 
should  possess  complete  legislative  powers,  and  be 
competent  to  redress  grievances ;  that  the  Governor 
should  convoke,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the  provin- 
cial Legislature,  should  nominate  his  Council,  and 
should  discharge  singly  the  whole  executive  func- 
tions of  goverimient ;  and  that  to  the  same  officer 
should  be  reserved  the  right  of  affinning  or  reject- 
ing the  Bills  of  the  Assembly.    It  ^vill  be  seen  that 
this  constitution  was   less  popular   than  some   of 
those  which  had  preceded  it;    that   it  left   more 
l^ower  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor ;  and  that  it 
substituted  a  Council  of  nominees  for  an  elected 
Council.     It  presented,  however,  greater  guarantees 
of  solidity  and  peimanence,  and  it  was  well  received 
by  the  colonists.     Liberty  of  conscience  was  to  be 
the  right  of  all,  and  Christians  of  every  denomiua- 
tioii  were  to  be  qualified  for  office.       Sheriffs  and 
coroners  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  and  the 
appointment  of  judges  was  vested  in  the  Legislature, 
No  act  or  ordinance  was  ever  to  be  made,  to  dimi- 
nish the  form  or  effect  of  the  charter,  without  the 
consent  of  the  GoA'ernor  for  the  time  l;:)eing,  and  of 
six  parts  in  seven  of  the  Assembly.     Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware  were  to  be  allowed  to  separate  within 
three  yeai-s  of  the  date  of  the  charter ;  and,  in  the 
event  of  such  separation  taking  place,  each  was  to  en- 
joy the  same  privileges  as  when  the  two  were  united. 
Having  thus  re-settled    the  constitution  of   his 
province,  and  appointed  Colonel  Andi-ew  Hamilton 
(formerly  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  New  Jersey) 
his  Deputy-Governor,   Penn  stai-ted  for  England, 
where  he  arrived  in  December,  1701,  and  where 
his   opposition,  and   that   of   others,  procured   the 
abandonment  of  the  Bill  by  which  the  proprietaxy 
governments  had  been  threatened. 
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After  his  second  return  to  England,  Penn  never 
again  went  to  America.  He  was  received  with 
great  favour  by  Queen  Anne,  and  apparently  had  no 
desire  to  exchange  a  comparatively  easy  life  in  the 
old  country  for  the  continual  troubles  which  beset 
him  in  his  distant  possessions.  The  personal 
embarrassments  into  which  he  afterwards  fell, 
owing  to  the  bad  faith  of  a  steward,  may  to  some 
extent  explain  his  remaining  in  England  ;  but  the 
explanation  covers  only  a  rather  brief  period. 
Altogether,  he  lived  sixteen  yeai'S  after  his  second 
quitting  of  the  colony  he  had  founded;  yet  he 
made  no  attempt  to  visit  it  again.  The  most 
natural  explanation  of  the  neglect  is  that  he  was 
somewhat  disappointed  with  the  results  of  his 
experiment.  It  was  not  that  he  had  ceased  to 
believe  in  the  people,  or  that  he  regi*etted  having 
commenced  a  government  on  the  broadest  prmciples 
of  humanity  and  justice.  But  he  had  discovered 
that  new  social  conditions  are  not  established 
without  a  great  deal  of  fretfulness  and  heart- 
biirning ;  he-  had  found  amongst  his  OAvn  sect  as 
many  jealousies  and  ignoble  suspicions  as  among 
men  of  more  worldly  profession  ;  he  had  himself 
been  regarded  with  distrust,  and  treated  with 
ingratitude;  and  some  of  his  highest  designs  had 
been  thwarted,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  selfishness  of 
his  followers.  Reviewing  all  these  facts  in  the 
quiet  of  his  English  home,  Penn  may  have  felt 
disinclined,  now  that  he  had  past  the  middle  time 
of  life,  to  encounter  the  fatigue  and  perils  of  a 
long  sea-voyage,  in  order  that  he  might  once  more 
be  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  petty  vexations.  He 
had  created  a  political  system  which  was  sufficient 
for  all  the  needs  of  a  self-managing  community ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  better  that  he  should  not  be 
on  the  spot,  to  bring  his  personal  authority  into 
collision  with  popular  powere.  He  retained  his 
interest  in  the  young  plantation  to  the  end  of  his 
days  ;  but  after  1701  he  saw  it  no  more. 

The  second  dissolution  of  the  union  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  which  Pemi  had  anti- 
cipated and  provided  for  in  his  last  constitution, 


was  speedily  brought  about.      The  Delaware  repre- 
sentatives, in  1702,  protested  against  the  chai-ter, 
refused  to  sit  in  the  same  Assembly  with  the  Penn- 
sylvanians, and  met  separately  in  another  part  of 
Philadelphia.      Hamilton,    the    Deputy-Governor, 
made  strenuous  but  unavailing  efforts  to  effect  a- 
iinion  of  the  two  colonies ;  but  he  died  in  about  a 
year  after  the  departure  of  Penn.     His  successor, 
John  Evans,  who  was  not  appointed  until  Decem- 
ber, 1703  (the  Council  in  the  meanwhile  exercising 
the  chief  executive  power),  was  very  favourably 
received  by  the  Delaware  members,  and  was  able 
to  i:>ersuade  them  to  pi'opose  a  reunion  with  the 
Pennsylvanian  Assembly.     But  the  latter  body  was- 
by  this  time  so  irritated  by  the  frowardness  of  its 
old  coadjutors  that  a  return  to  the  foi'mer  condition 
was  refused,  and  in  1704  the  separate  Legislature  of 
Delaware  was  permanently  established  at  Newcastle, 
though  the  two  colonies  still  continued  under  the 
same  Governor.     In  many  respects  Evans  was  un- 
successful in  his  rule.     He  was  soon  at  issue  with 
the  Pennsylvanians  on  the  question  of  establish- 
ing a  militia.-    The  war  with  the  French  was  going 
on  in  the  north,  and  Evans  conceived  that  it  was 
the  duty  even  of  a  Quaker  community  to  arm  itself 
in  view  of  possible  invasion.      Finding  that  the 
people  refused  to  adopt  his  ideas  on  this  subject,  he 
resorted,  in  1706,  to  a  stratagem.     According  to 
Proud,  the  Quaker  historian  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  wi'iters  of  the  same  creed,  he  contrived  that 
a  messenger  should  hastily  arrive  in  Philadelphia 
from  Newcastle,  with  information  that  the  French 
were  coming  up  the  river  Delaware.    Then,  putting 
on  an  appearance  of  the  gi-eatest  alai-m,  he  rode 
through  the  city  with  his  sword  drawn,  calling  on 
the  inhabitants  to  arm  themselves,  and  follow  him. 
The  people  seem  really  to  have  believed  the  truth 
of  what  they  were  told,  and  the  utmost  conster- 
nation fell  iipon  the  town.      Some  burned  then- 
goods,  many  fled  into  the  neighbouring  forest,  and 
about  three  hundred  seized  on  such  weapons  as  they 
could  find,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Deputy-Governor.     But  it  is  said  that 
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those  who  so  acted  were  not  Quakers.  The  Friends 
indeed  gathered  together,  but  it  was  in  their  meeting- 
house. Only  four  jiersons  who  had  any  pretence  to 
be  considered  members  of  that  body  ai)peared  under 
arms.  Evans  had  gained  nothing  by  his  stratagem, 
except  a  more  ceiiain  knowledge  of  thedetei*mination 
of  Quakers  not  to  fight  "svith  swords  and  muskets. 

With  the  people  of  Delawai-e,  the  Deputy- Gover- 
nor got  on  much  better.  He  persuaded  them  to 
erect  a  fort  at  Newcastle,  and  to  provide  funds  for 


and  Norris,  going  on  shore,  demanded  as  their  right 
the  literty  of  proceeding  without  interruption. 
This  was  refused ;  upon  which  Ki^hard  Hill  took 
the  helm,  and,  in  spite  of  the  cannon,  which  opened 
fire  from  the  walls,  passed  down  the  ri\-er.  The 
only  shot  which  took  effect  was  one  through  the 
mainsail ;  but  the  vessel  was  pursued  by  the  com- 
mandant in  an  armed  boat.  As  he  came  alongside, 
the  crew  assisted  him  on  board,  and  then  cut  the 
rope,  so  that  the  boat  fell  astern,  leaving  the  com- 


PENN's   house,  PHILADELPHIA. 


its  maintenance  by  levying  a  tax  on  all  inward- 
bound  vessels  passing  its  walls,  wliile  all  vessels 
sailing  down  the  Delaware  were,  under  certain 
|)enalties,  to  drop  anchor,  and  ask  pel-mission  to 
proceed.  The  Pennsylvanians  protested  against 
this  as  a  dii*ect  violation  of  their  charter ;  but  their 
i-emonstrances  were  unheeded.  Three  Quaker 
merchants  of  Philadelphia — Richard  Hill,  Isaac 
Norris,  and  Samuel  Preston — accordingly  deter- 
mined to  sail  past  the  fort  without  paying  the 
lequired  impost,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
might.  They  informed  Evans  of  theii'  intention, 
and  orders  were  given  by  him  to  the  commandant 
of  the  fort  to  keep  watch  for  the  ship.  On  near- 
ing  the  fort,  the  vessel  cast  anchor,  when  Preston 


mandant  helpless  on  board  the  merchant- vessel. 
Evans,  who  had  watched  the  proceedings  from  the 
fort,  now  gave  chase  in  another  boat,  but  could  not 
overtake  the  Quakers,  who,  on  arriving  at  Salem, 
in  New  Jersey,  presented  theii'  prisoner  to  Lord 
Cornbury,  then  the  Governor  of  that  colony. 
Cornbury  was  not  usually  inclined  to  support 
jwpular  resistance  to  the  exactions  of  power ;  but 
he  claimed  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the  i*iver,  and 
therefoi-e  regarded  the  action  of  the  commandant 
as  an  invasion  of  his  prerogative.  For  this  reasoii 
he  severely  reprimanded  the  officer,  but,  on  re- 
ceiving a  promise  that  he  would  act  differently 
for  the  future,  dismissed  him.  The  obnoxious  im- 
post Was  never  again  demanded  of  Philadelphian 
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vessels.*  Such  were  the  contentions  in  which  the 
Quaker  opposition  to  physical  force  embroiled  the 
Pennsylvanians  and  theii"  acting  Governor. 

The  fraud  with  respect  to  the  alarm  of  invasion 
was  soon  discovered,  and  popular  indignation  was 
so  great  that  Evans  was  impeached,  together  with 
James  Logan,  the  secretary  of  the  province,  a  man  of 
perfect  integrity,  in  no  respect  connected  with  the 
plot,  but  who  had  given  offence  by  endeavouring  to 
palliate  the  ^vrong-doing  of  his  principal.     Though 


fices"  that  the  constitution  of  the  province  had 
been  subjected  to  so  many  alterations;  that,  in 
violation  of  the  original  compact,  he  had  augmented 
his  powers  to  a  very  serious  extent ;  and  that,  on 
his  second  visit  to  the  settlement,  he  had  received 
large  sums  of  money  in  consideration  of  his  procur- 
ing from  the  English  Government  certain  benefits 
which  had  never  been  obtained.  In  the  same 
document,  Penn  was  also  blamed  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Delaware  to  Pennsylvania,  and  for  allowing 
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not  a  Quaker,  Evans  had  been  appointed  by  Penn 
to  the  office  he  held,  and  was  now  supported  by  his 
patron.  This  increased  the  feeling  of  antagonism 
towards  the  proprietsiry  which  had  been  growing  up 
in  his  colony  for  a  long  while.  Heturning  to  that 
old  subject  of  disagreement,  the  quit-rents,  the  As- 
sembly demanded  that  those  payments,  instead  of 
being  made  over  to  him,  should  be  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  the  local  government;  and  a  re- 
monstrance was  addressed  to  Penn,  under  the  title 
of  "  Heads  of  Complaint,"  in  which  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  affirmed  that  it  was  by  his  "  arti- 


*  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America,  by  James 
i3owdeii  (1854),  Vol.  11. .  chai).  6. 
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the  pi-ivilege  originally  gi-anted  to  the  latter  to 
perish  by  association  with  the  institutions  of  the 
former.  It  was  evident  that  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love  was  in  a  very  bad  temper. 

Penn  supported  Evans  as  long  as  he  could ;  but 
after  the  affair  on  the  Delaware  he  instituted  an 
inquiry  into  his  conduct,  and  found  that  the  colo- 
nists had  real  cause  of  offence.  Evans  was  thei-e- 
fore  supei-seded  by  Charles  Gookin,  who  arrived  in 
1709,  carrying  with  him  a  letter  from  Peim  to  the 
Assembly,  in  which,  without  any  particular  allusion 
to  the  late  differences,  its  members  were  reminded 
of  the  duty  of  charitable  construction.  It  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  if,  instead  of  these 
generalities,  Penn  had  given  a  specific  answer  tQ 
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the  specific  complaints  that  had  been  made  ;   but 
this  he  made  not  the  slightest   appi'oach  towards 
doing,   and    the    Assembly,   not    unnaturally,    con. 
sidered  itself  still    more    aggi-ieved.       The   former 
charfres  were  reiterated,  and  Gookin  was  almost  as 
unpopular  as  Evans.     He  had  been  a  soldier,  and 
perhaps  was  not  disinclined  to  make  demands  on 
the  Legislature  for  money  in  aid  of  the  war  with 
France  ;  at  any  rate,  he  was  compelled  to  submit 
those    requisitions  to   the    representatives   of  the 
people,  and  to  support  them  to  the  iitmost  of  his 
power.     He  was  even  commanded  by  the  English 
Government  to  provide  a  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
together  with   officers,   to  join   in  the   expedition 
against  Canada ;  but  feeling  certain  that  the  men 
could  not  be  obtained,  he  proposed,  as  a  compromise, 
tliat  the  Legislature  should  vote  £4,000  instead. 
This  was  refused ;  btit  the  Assembly,  as  related  in 
a  previous  Chapter,  gave  £500,  afterwards  £300, 
and  again  £2,000,  as  presents  to  the  Queen,  apart 
from  military  purposes.     The  easy  argument  of  the 
Quakers  was  that  they  were  not  responsible  for  the 
ultimate  application  of  the  money  after  they  had 
declared  that  they  did  not  give  it  for  a  certain  pux'- 
pose;  but  the  evasion  is  transparent.*     The  man 
who  lends  another  a  bludgeon,  when  he  has  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  used  to  knock  out 
the  brains  of  a  third  i:)erson,  might  as  fairly  say  he 
was  free  from  blame  because,  in  giving  the  weapon, 
he  distinctly  stated  that  it  was  not  to  be  used  for 
the   puipose   of  murder.       The    question   of   war- 
supplies  led  to  considerable  disagreement  between 
Gookin  and  the  Assembly;   but  the  difierence  of 
opinion  did  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Evans,  end  in  an 
absolute  rupture. 

At  length,  in  1710,  Penn  thought  it  right  and 
necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  the  accusations  re- 
peatedly made  against  him.  In  a  letter  which  bore 
date  the  29th  of  Api-il  in  that  yeai-,  he  repudiated 
the  injurious  charges  of  the  Pennsylvanians ;  and 
in  a  very  touching  strain  repi'oached  them  for  their 
ingratitude.  "  I  cannot  but  think  it  hard  measure," 
he  wrote, "  that,  while  that  has  proved  a  land  of 
fi'eedom  and  flourishing,  it  should  become  to  me,  by 
whose  means  it  was  pi-incipally  made  a  country, 
the  cause  of  grief,  trouble,  and  poverty."  Penn 
was  now  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  life;  old  age, 
with  its  infirmities,  was  pressing  upon  him ;  and  the 


*  "Wc  did  not  see  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  our  principles," 
said  Isaac  Norris,  "to  give  the  Queen  money,  yiotwithstanding 
any  use  she  might  put  it  to ;  that  not  being  our  part,  but  hers." 
When  the  pocket  of  Isaac  Norris  was  more  immediately 
touched,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fort  to  which  passing  vessels 
were  to  pay  toll  for  the  maintenance  of  a  warlike  establish- 
ment, his  principles  were  not  so  flexible. 


assaults  of  those  whom  he  had  a  right  to  regard  as 
in  some  degree  hLs  children,  weighed  heavily  on  his 
spiiit.     The  attacks  on  his  reputation;  the  many 
indignities  put  upon  him  in  papers  sent  over  to 
England,   and  circulated  among  those  who  could 
not  be   expected   to   make   the   most   discreet   or 
charitable   use   of  them;    the   secret    insinuations 
against  his  justice;  the  attemjjt  made  on  his  estate; 
the  determination  of  the  Assembly  to  turn  liis  quit- 
rents  to  the  support  of  the  government;  his  lands 
entered  upon  and  his  manors  invaded  by  professed 
enemies;  a   right   to    his   overplus   land   unjustly 
claimed;  his  piivate  estate  continually  exhausted 
for  the  support  of  Pennsylvania;  and,  lastly,  the 
violence  shown  to  his  secretary,  James  Logan,  who 
had  been  impeached  for  an   alleged  endeavour  to 
deprive  the  people  of  theii'  political  rights; — these 
were  the  matters  of  which   William  Penn   more 
particularly  complained.      "I  must  desire  you  all," 
he  said,  "in  a  serious  and  true  weightiness  of  mind 
to  consider  what   you  are,  or  have  been,  doing; 
why  matters  must  be  canied  on  with  these  divisions 
and  contentions;   and  wliat  real  causes  have  been 
given  on  any  side  for  that  opposition  to  me  and  my 
interest  which  I  have  met  with,  as  if  I  were  an 
enemy,  and  not  a  fiiend,  after  all  I  have  done.     I 
am  sure   I   know  not  of  any   cause   whatsoever. 
Were  I  sensible  you  really  wanted  anything  of  me, 
in  the  relation  between  us,  that  would  make  you 
happier,  I  should  readily  grant  it,  if  any  reasonable 
man  would  say  it  were  fit  for  you  to  demand." 
He  added  that  he  could  not  but  mourn  the  un- 
happiness  of  his  poi'tiou  at  the  hands  of  those  from 
whom  he  had  reason  to  expect  much  better  things ; 
and  he  lamented  the  misery  which  the  colonists 
were   bringing    on    themselves    by    forsaking  the 
principles  of  peace,  love,  and  imity,  for  a  spirit  of 
contention    and    opposition.      "Friends!"  he   ex- 
claimed,  "the  eyes  of  many  are  upon  you.     The 
people  of  many  nations  of  Europe  look  on  that 
country  as  a  land  of  ease  and  quiet,  wishing  to  them- 
selves in  vain  the  same  blessings  they  conceive  you 
may  enjoy;  but  to  see  the  use  you  make  of  them,  is 
no  less  the  cause  of  surprise." 

With  regard  to  the  alterations  in  the  constitu- 
tion, Penn  argued  that  each  had  arisen  out  of 
inconveniences  which  at  the  time  no  one  had  dis- 
puted, and  which  all  had  united  in  con-ecting.  The 
propnetor  of  the  pro"\nnce  being  responsible  to  the 
Crown  for  establisliing  an  administration  in  liar- 
mony  with  the  proA'incial  charter,  it  was  but  light, 
he  contended,  that  he  should  retain  the  executive 
power  in  his  own  hands.  Tliis  was  certainly  true, 
and  the  jealousy  of  Penn's  just  authority  was  one 
of  the  most  ignoble  features  in  the  conduct  of  the 
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Peniisylvanians.  There  wiis  nothing  to  sliow  tliat 
he  had  even  the  desh-e  to  use  that  authority  in  a 
.despotic  manner ;  and  if  he  had,  despotism  is  impos- 
sible vmder  a  representative  Assembly  elected  on  a 
broad  suffrage,  without  any  powerful  aristocratic  or 
military  body  to  over-rule  its  decisions  by  physical 
violence.  The  executive  and  legislative  functions 
should  always  be  distinct :  it  is  the  mistake  of 
sham  democracy  to  confound  them.  Summing  up 
his  whole  case  at  the  close  of  his  letter,  Penn  said 
that  the  opposition  of  the  colonists  had  compelled 
him  to  consider  more  closely  his  relations  to  the 
province.  He  was  willing  to  continue  as  of  old, 
if  the  people  still  thought  him  deserving  of  regard. 
If  the  majority  thought  otherwise,  he  desired  them 
frankly  to  say  so,  and  he  should  then  understand 
his  position  ;  though  even  in  that  case  the  hope 
would  remain  to  him  that,  by  the  special  direction 
of  God,  they  might  once  more  meet  good  friends, 
and  so  remain  to  the  last. 

The  founder  of  Pennsylvania  did  not  appeal  in 
vain  to  the  consciences  of  those  whom  he  had  bene- 
fited. Even  before  the  arrival  of  his  letter,  a 
reaction  in  his  favour  had  commenced.  His  friends 
warmly  took  up  his  cause,  and  represented  the 
injustice  of  the  treatment  he  had  received.  Their 
expostulations  had  a  marked  effect,  and  the  impres- 
sion was  deepened  when  Penn's  adcU-ess  reached  the 
colony.  The  next  elections  took  place  in  Octobei', 
and  not  one  of  the  proprietary's  enemies  was 
retui-ned  to  the  Assembly.  The  event  must  have 
been  most  gi*atifying  to  Penn;  but  he  had  now 
nearly  reached  the  limits  of  his  active  career.  He 
was  attacked  shoi-tly  afterwards  by  a  succession  of 
apoplectic  or  paralytic  seizures,  which  so  greatly 
impaii-ed  the  powers  of  his  mind  that  he  was  never 
jigain  equal  to  the  discharge  of  business  matters. 
Thomas  Story,  a  Quaker  who  had  emigrated  from 
the  north  of  England  to  Pennsylvania,  and  who 
visited  his  own  country  in  1713,  gives  a  sad  yet 
sweet  account  of  this  excellent  man  in  his  declining 
years.  His  memory  was  almost  entirely  gone,  his 
speech  affected,  and  his  understanding  weakened; 
yet  he  seemed  wi-apped  in  a  ti-anquil  happiness. 
"Wherein,"  writes  Story,  "appeared  the  gi-eat 
mercy  and  favour  of  God,  who  looks  not  as  man 
looks.  For,  though  to  some  this  accident  might 
look  like  judgment,  and  no  doubt  his  enemies  so 
accounted  it,  yet  it  will  bear  quite  another  inter- 
pretation, if  it  be  considered  how  little  time  of  rest 
he  ever  had  from  the  imporfunities  of  the  affaii-s  of 
others,  to  the  gi-eat  hurt  of  his  o^vn,  and  suspension 
of  all  his  enjoyments,  till  this  happened  to  him,  by 
which  he  was  rendered  incapable  of  all  business, 
and  yet  as  sensible  of  the  enjoyment  of  tiiith  as 


at  any  time  in  ixll  his  life.  When  I  went  to  the 
house,  I  thought  myself  strong  enough  to  see  him 
in  that  condition ;  but  Avhen  I  entered  the  room, 
and  perceived  the  great  defect  of  his  expressions 
from  want  of  memory,  it  gi-eatly  bowed  my  spirit 
under  a  consideration  of  the  uncertainty  of  all 
human  qualifications,  and  what  the  finest  of  men 
are  soon  reduced  to  by  a  disorder  of  the  organs  of 
that  body  with  which  the  soul  is  comiected,  and 
acts  during  this  present  mode  of  being."  But 
"  that  he  had  still  a  good  sense  of  truth  was  plain 
by  some  ver'y  clear  sentences  he  spoke  on  the  life 
and  poAver  of  truth  in  an  evening  meeting  we  had 
together  there,  wherein  we  were  greatly  comforted ; 
so  that  I  was  ready  to  think  this  was  a  sort  of 
sequestration  of  him  from  all  the  concerns  of  this 
life,  which  so  much  oppressed  him,  not  in  judgment, 
but  in  mercy,  that  he  might  have  rest,  and  not  be 
oppressed  thereby  to  the  end." 

Gookin  was  recalled  in  1717,  in  consequence  of 
some  disagreements  with  the  Assembly,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  William  Keith.     In  the  following 
year,   the  life  of  Pemi  came  to  a   close,  and  the 
government  of  his  pro%T.nce  was  then  claimed  by  his 
eldest  son,  William,  and,  on  his  death,  in  1720,  by 
the  second  son,  Springett  Penn.      This,  however, 
was  conti-aiy  to  the  founder's  will ;  for,  the  eldest 
son    being    provided   for   by    a    settlement    of  his 
mother's,  Penn  devised  the  whole  of  his  property  in 
America,   -svith  the  exception  of  twenty  thousand 
acres  of  land,  to  the  children  of  his  second  wife, 
who  was  appointed  sole  executrix.     By  a  decision 
in    Chancery,    the    will   was    confirmed,    and   the 
government   of  Pennsylvania   was   vested   in   the 
widow  and  other  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
children.     The  province  thus  became  the  property 
of  John,  Thomas,   and  Richai-d  Penn;    but   they 
were  represented  on  the  spot  by  Deputy-Governoi-s, 
and  the  affairs  of  Pennsylvania  went  on  for  a  long 
while  without  many  events  of  note.     The  attempts 
of  former  years  to  create  a  military  establishment 
in  the  colony  of  William  Penn  were  renewed  with 
great  persistency,  but  were  opposed  with  so  much        « 
resolution,  both  in  the  prvivince  itself,  and  by  its 
agents  in  England,  that  in  1744  the  law-officers  of 
the  Crown  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  matter 
could  only  be  determined  by  the  local  Legislature, 
unless  a  special  law  on  the  subject  were  made  by 
the  English  Parliament.      This  put  an  end  to  all 
such  attempts;    and  the   Church   of  England  was 
equally  unsuccessful  in  its  endeavours  to  establish  a 
privileged  Episcopalian  body  in  the  head-quartei-s 
of  Quakeriszi.      The  principles  of  Fox  and  Penn 
triumphed  in  their  chosen  home. 

At  the  death  of  Penn,  the  European  population 
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of  his  province  is  supposed  to  liave  amounted  to 
about  40,000,  a  quarter  of  whom  were  inhabitants 
of  Philadelphia,  Those  who  were  not  concentrated 
in  the  city,  cultivated  the  soil  over  a  tenitory 
extending  a  hundred  miles  along  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  west  of 
that  river.  According  to  Proud,  about  one-half  the 
community  were  Quakers;  the  rest  were  for  the 
most  part  Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  and  Episco- 
palians. A  Quaker  historian  says  that  these 
differences  in  religious  belief  did  not  interfere  with 
the  concord  of  society,  as  the  colonists,  without 
distinction  of  sect,  appeared  to  delight  in  being  kind 
and  helpful  to  each  other.*  But  the  statement 
is  much  too  favourable.  Law-suits  were  so  fre- 
quent and  so  vii-ulent  as  to  move  the  special  regret 
of  the  less  quarrelsome.  The  unjust  and  impolitic 
attempt  of  the  Church  of  England  to  obtain  pre- 
dominance in  the  colony,  roused,  as  might  fairly 
have  been  expected,  a  bitter  sentiment  against 
Episcopalians;  and  the  compulsory  substitution, 
from  1705  to  1725,  of  the  usual  oath  in  courts  of 
justice  for  the  simple  affirmation  which  is  all  that 
the  Quaker  conscience  allows — a  substitution  arbi- 
trarily imposed  on  the  people  by  the  English 
Government — produced  much  ill-feeling  towards 
those  whose  religious  views  were  in  favour  of  the 
oath.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Episcopalians  com- 
plained of  despotic  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
ruling  sect.  A  great  riot  was  at  one  time  occa- . 
sioned  by  the  trial  before  Quaker  judges  of  a 
clergyman  charged  Avitli  immorality.  His  alleged 
offence  was  described  in  the  indictment  as  having 
been  committed  "against  the  King's  peace  and  the 
l.aw  of  this  province;"  but  the  King's  peace  was 
broken  much  more  at  the  trial.  The  rioters,  who 
must  have  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  en- 
deavoitred  to  prevent  the  judicial  proceedings,  on 
the  gi'ound  that  Quakers  had  no  i-ight  to  conveii; 
a  charge  which  in  England  was  resei"ved  exclu- 
sively for  ecclesiastical  inquiry  and  censure  into  an 
oi'dmary  felony  and  misdemeanoiu-.  The  argument 
<k  was  absurd;  for,  even  if  the  excellence  of  ecclesi- 
astical courts  be  granted,  they  did  not  exist  in 
Pennsylvaniia,  where  the  position  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  of  its  ministers  was  totally  different 
from  that  wliich  it  enjoyed  in  the  mother  country. 
The  disturbance  occuiTed  duiing  the  governorship 
of  Gookin,  who  promptly  put  it  down;  yet  such 
was  the  initation  of  Quaker  feeling  at  the  incident 
that  Gookin  was  accused  of  being  in  some  way  in- 
strumental to  its  occurrence.    The  administration  of 


*  Bowden's  History  of  the   Society  of  Friends,  ko.,  Vol.  II., 
chap.  G. 


this  gentleman  was  so  continually  vexed  by  the 
j)eevishness  of  the  Assembly  that,  in  his  parting 
address  before  leaving  the  province,  he  spoke  of  his 
spirits  being  quite  broken.  Amongst  other  things, 
he  was  charged  with  unduly  favouring,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  offices,  the  recent  settlers  and  poorer 
classes  of  people,  in  preference  to  the  more  sober 
and  substantial  Quakers.  Of  these  new  settlers, 
some  were  persons  of  very  lax  morals;  but  the 
Eriends  themselves  did  not  always  come  up  to  their 
own  high  ideal.  Colonel  Quarry,  an  Admiralty 
officer,  stated,  in  a  Memorial  to  the  Lords  of  Trade 
in  the  year  1703,  that  the  gaol  of  Philadelphia  was 
then  crowded  with  felons,  and  that  justice  was 
greatly  obstructed  by  the  refusal  of  Quaker  judges^ 
jurymen,  and  witnesses  to  administer  or  take  an 
oath,  the  result  of  which  was  seen  in  the  discharge 
of  numerous  persons,  Quakers  and  others,  who  were 
accused  of  serious  crimes.  This,  however,  may  be 
objected  to  as  the  testimony  of  an  opponent,  for 
QuaiTy  was  an  Episcopalian,  and  not  at  all  well 
affected  towards  the  Pennsylvanians ;  but  Thomas 
Chalkeley,  a  Friend,  mentions  in  his  journal  that 
Governor  Lloyd  was  in  the  habit,  before  going  to 
rest,  of  visiting  the  taverns  in  Philadelphia,  and 
ordering  the  j^eople  he  found  there  to  their  o-wTi 
hoiises;  by  which  means,  it  is  added,  he  did  in  a 
great  measure  suppress  vice  and  immorality  in  the 
city. 

The  rigid  social  laws  observed  in  New  England 
were  also  obsei'ved  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Sabbath 
was  very  strictly  kept,  and  all  who  laboui'ed  on 
that  day  were  liable  to  fines.  Theatres  and 
dancing-schools  were  disalloAved ;  lotteries  were 
forbidden;  horse-racing  and  all  bnital  sports 
were  suppressed ;  and  drunkenness  and  profane 
swearing  were  punishable  by  law.  Some  of  these 
restrictions  were  excellent ;  yet  preciseness  was 
carried  too  far.  On  the  whole,  it  must  have  been 
a  monotonous  and  colourless  state  of  society ;  and 
universal  expeiience  shows  that  a  community  bound 
by  so  many  restrictions,  and  based  on  so  much 
repression  of  ordinary  human  instincts,  never  main- 
tains its  original  characteristics  for  many  generations. 
Pennsylvania  no  longer  proscribes  dancing-schools, 
and  Philadelphia  has  its  theatres  and  its  concert- 
halls.  But  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  province  of  William  Penn  and  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love  were  strongly  imbued 
with  the  Quaker  spii'it.  Tlie  dominant  sect  was 
much  scandalised  by  the  proposal  of  the  Episco- 
jialians  to  erect  an  organ  in  their  place  of  woi*shi]:). 
As  the  members  of  other  religious  bodies  joined  tlie 
commimity,  this  exclusive  spirit  was  obliged 
to  give  way.      The  religious  freedoni  guaranteed  by 
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the  institutions  of  Penn  attracted  a  large  nuiitber 
of  sectaries  from  various  parts  of  Europe ;  and  the 
natural  result  of  so  wide  a  comparison  of  pruaciples 
was  to  create  a  greater  practical  charity  than  at 
fii'st  existed. 

The  frequency  of  law-suits,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  led  to  the  appointment  in  ever'y  county- 
court  of  three  functionaries  called  Peace-makei-s, 
whos'i  duty  it  was  to  mediate  between  contending 
parties,  and  to  accommodate  their  differences,  if 
possible,  by  the  friendly  process  of  arbitr-ation. 
Twice  a  year,  an  orphan's  court  was  held  in  every 
county,  for  the  inspection  and  regulation  of  the 
affairs  of  widows  and  orphans.  In  the  courts 
of  law,  oaths  would  seem  to  have  been  administered 
to  those  who  did  not  object  to  take  them,  though 
the  statement  of  Colonel  QuaiTy  is  to  the  contrary 
effect ;  but  the  followers  of  George  Fox  had  their 
privileges.  It  was  determined  by  the  provincial 
Govemment,  after  solemn  debate,  that  Quaker 
lawyers  should  not  be  obliged  to  uncover  their 
heads  in  addi-essing  the  judges.  Although  the 
establishment  of  a  militia  was  successfully  resisted, 
all  who  considered  the  use  of  aims  lawful  were 
permitted  to  train  themselves,  and  to  adopt  every 
military  precaution  for  their  defence  that  was  not 
inconsistent  with  the  general  peace  and  order  of 
the  province.  However  much  Quaker  writers  have 
exaggerated  the  excellency  of  the  social  state 
established  in  Pennsylvania,  it  was  certainly 
successful  in  many  respects,  and  did  honour  to  the 
principles  of  William  Penn.  The  greatest  triumph 
of  Penn's  policy  is  to  be  seen  in  the  dealings  of  the 
colonists  with  the  Indians,  the  jvistice,  humanity, 
and  coiasideration  of  which  established  so  perfect  a 
feeling  of  confidence  and  good  will  between  the 
natives  and  the  settlei-s  that  no  serious  rupture 
ever  took  place,  and  the  province  was  spai'ed  those 
frightful  scenes  of  bai'barian  wai'fare  which  occun-ed 
in  other  plantations.  The  Six  Nations,  it  is  true, 
were  a  superior  race  to  the  tribes  of  other  localities  ; 
but  their  higher  spirit  and  greater  resources  would 
have  made  them  all  the  more  formidable,  had  they 
been  provoked.  They  were  always,  however,  very 
accommodating,  because  they  were  treated  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness  and  brotherhood.  In  1722,  they 
agreed  with  Sir  William  Keith  to  I'emove  farther 
into  the  woods  with  their  families,  and  to  leave 
a  tract  of  100,000  acres  of  land  to  be  cultivated 
by  the  English.  They  likewise  assented  to  a 
perpetual  peace  and  friendship  between  themselves 
and  the  colonists,  and,  referring  to  the  accidental 
killing  of  an  Indian  by  an  Englishman,  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  unwitting  offender  would  be  released 
from  prison  by  his  counti-ymen,  and  not  be  subjected 


to  any  punishment  whatever.  This,  they  added, 
they  would  esteem  a  mark  of  regard  and  friendship 
for  the  Six  Nations,  and  as  a  further  confirma- 
tion of  the  treaty.  The  chief  sachem,  addressing 
Sir  William  Keith,  is  reported  to  have  said  : — 

"You  have  told  us  how  William  Penn,  that 
good  man,  did,  on  the  first  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania,  make  leagues  of  friendship 
with  the  Indians,  and  treated  them  like  brethren  ; 
and  that,  like  the  same  good  man,  he  left  it  in 
charge  to  all  his  Governors  Avho  should  succeed 
him,  and  to  all  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
they  should  always  keep  the  covenant  and  treaties 
he  had  made  with  the  Six  Nations,  and  treat 
them  with  love  and  kindness.  We  acknowledge 
that  his  Governors  and  people  have  always  kept 
the  same  honestly  and  truly  to  this  day.  So  we, 
on  our  part,  always  have  kept,  and  for  ever  shall 
keep,  firm  peace  and  friendship  with  a  good  heart 
to  all  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  We  thankfully 
receive  and  approve  of  all  the  articles  in  your  pro- 
position to  us,  and  acknowledge  them  to  be  good, 
and  full  of  love.  We  receive  and  approve  of  the 
same  with  our  whole  hearts,  because  we  are  not  only 
made  one  people  by  the  covenant  chain,  but  we  also 
are  people  imited  in  one  head,  one  body,  and  one 
heart,  by  the  strongest  ties  of  love  and  friendship." 
The  whole  coui'se  of  Pennsylvanian  history  shows 
that  these  words  were  not  the  mere  i-hetoiic  of  an 
Indian  orator,  but  the  calm  expression  of  actual 
truth.  The  i-eliance  of  William  Pemi  on  simple 
justice  had  been  admirably  vindicated  by  the  testi- 
mony of  events. 

Politics  occupied  no  small  part  of  the  attention 
of  Pennsylvanians,  and  their  ideas  on  this  siibject 
were  very  democratic.  The  Assembly  maintained 
its  control  over  the  Governor  by  the  system  of  pay- 
ing him  in  sums  of  money  voted  from  time  to  time, 
instead  of  grantmg  a  regular  salary,  which  would 
have  set  him  above  the  necessity  of  pleasing  the 
provincial  legislators.  The  members  of  the  Assembly 
received  a  salary,  consisting  of  six  shillings  a  day 
for  attendance,  and  threepence  a  mile  for  travelling 
charges.  The  Speaker  had  a  daily  allowance  of 
ten  shillings.  Any  member  entering  the  chamber 
half  an  hour  after  the  time  appointed  for  the  com- 
mencement of  business,  was  fined  tenpence. 
Learning  was  not  forgotten  in- this  land  of  Quakers. 
A  printing-press  was  established  at  Philadelphia  as 
early  as  1686,  under  the  direction  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Bradford,  who  was  afterwards  so  sharply 
treated  for  printing  one  of  George  Keith's  pro- 
ductions. James  Logan,  the  secretary  of  the 
province,  gave  much  attention  to  scientific  litera- 
ture, was    a  good  writer  in    Latin,    corresponded 
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with  the  chief  scholars  and  philosophers  of  Europe, 
and  bestowed  on  Philadelphia  a  valuable  library. 
Another  Quaker  scholar  was  Thomas  Makin,  one 
of  the  original  settlers,  who  wrote  a  descriptive 
and  historical  account  of  the  province  in  a  Latin 
poem.  Many  of  the  early  emigi-ants  to  Pennsyl- 
vania were  persons  of  ancient  family,  and  they 
tempered  the  severity  of  Quaker  manners  by  the 
grace  of  culture.  The  hospitality  of  these  high- 
bom  members  of  the  body  was  so  gi-eat  that  it  was 
their  custom  every  night,  after  suppei',  to  make  a 
large  fire  in  the  hall,  and  to  set  out  a  table  with 
refreshments  for  such  ti-avellers  as  might  pass  during 
the  night ;  and  it  is  said  they  generally  found  in 
the  morning  that  their  kindness  had  not  been  in 
vain.  The  people  of  Delaware  were  roiigher  and 
less  refined,  but  possessed  of  many  sterling  virtues. 
The  Swedes  and  Dutch  of  that  region  were  a 
hardy  race  of  agiiculturists,  who  passed  their 
lives  in  labour  and  simplicity,  varied,  it  must 
be  said,  by  no  little  wrangling  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians. 

To  the  working  people  of  those  days,  Penn- 
sylvania was  a  Pai'adise  of  high  wages.  Both  men 
and  women  could  earn  three  times  as  much  there 
as  in  England,  and  the  cost  of  living  was  not  great. 
Gabriel  Thomas,  one  of  the  early  settlei-s,  who 
wrote  a  book  on  the  subject  in  1698,  says  that,  if 
they  were  refused  those  large  stipends,  they  would 
quickly  set  up  for  themselves,  as  they  could  obtain 
land  for  a  very  small  sum,  and  provisions  wei'e 
cheap.  The  same  authority  speaks  with  admii-ation 
of  the  wharfs  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  lai-ge  and 
fine  timber-yards,  where  ships  of  considerable  burden 
were  built.  At  that  time,  more  than  a  thousand 
houses  had  been  erected  in  the  city,  most  of  which 
were  substantial  structures ;  and  the  number  was 
constantly  increasing.  When  we  recollect  that  the 
colony  had  then  been  established  only  seventeen 
years,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  rate  of  progress 
had  been  very  rapid.  Several  manufactures  were 
already  established,  and  druggets,  crapes,  camlets, 
and  serges  were  pi'oduced  in  large  quantities.  A 
few  years  later,  the  resources  and  productions  of 
Pennsylvania  were  largely  augmented.  Immigra- 
tion was  constant  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  the 
natural  increase  of  the  population,  irresjiective  of 
these  extraneous  additions,  is  believed  to  have  been 
greater  than  any  other  society  of  the  modem  world 
has  ever  exhibited.  The  women,  with  scarcely  an 
exception, married  young,  and  had  large  families;  and 
the  infants  bom  in  Penn's  colony  were,  according  to 
the  enthusiastic  Gabriel  Thomas,  remarkably  beauti- 
ful and  well-made,  and  were  generally  observed  to 
be  "  better-natured,  milder,  and  more  tendei'-hearted, 


than  those  born  in  England."*  Pennsylvania 
established  a  pi-osperous  colony  sooner  and  -svith  less 
cost  than  the  other  American  settlements. 

In  1729,  as  many  as  6,208  European  emigi'ants 
settled  in  Pennsylvania.  The  alluring  accounts 
put  forth  by  Thomas,  and  his  exhortations  to  the 
poor  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  seek 
such  golden  shoi'es,  instead  of  idling  about  or  thiev- 
ing, had  had  their  efiect.  Of  these  emigrants,  by 
far  the  largest  number  were  Irish  ;  the  rest  were 
English,  "Welsh,  Scotch,  and  German.  The  Penn- 
sylvanians  were  not  disposed  to  receive  siich 
numerous  hordes,  and  the  Assembly  passed  an  act 
"  to  prevent  poor  and  impotent  persons  from  being 
imported  into  the  province,"  which  was  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  five  shillings 
per  head  on  all  new-comers.  The  consequence  of 
this  measure  was  to  divert  emigi-ants  bound  for 
Pennsylvania  to  other  parts  of  America ;  but  the 
Pennsylvanians  soon  perceived  the  mistake  they 
had  made.  The  practice  of  negi-o  slavery  was  con- 
firmed by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  free  labour,  the 
wages  for  which  ran  up  to  so  gi*eat  a  height  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  repeal  the  act,  and  once 
more  encoui'age  immigration.  The  German  settlers 
at  New  York  being  about  the  same  time  treated 
with  injustice  by  the  local  Legislature,  many  ti-ans- 
ferred  themselves  to  the  Quaker  province,  and 
proved  a  very  useful  element  in  the  population. 
It  is  curious  to  find  that,  even  at  that  rather  early 
period,  as  at  the  present  day,  Germany  and  Ireland 
supplied  a  large  proportion  of  the  emigi-ant  popu- 
lation of  America. 

Thomas  Penn,  a  son  of  the  great  founder  of  the 
plantation,  arrived  on  a  visit  to  his  dependency  in 
1732,  and  was  received  with  the  honour  and  afiec- 
tion  due  to  his  ancestry.  He  entei*ed  Philadelj^hia 
at  the  head  of  a  cavalcade  of  eight  hundred  horee- 
men,  and  was  presented  with  an  address  from  the 
Assembly,  expressing  the  utmost  reverence  for  the 
memory  of  William  Penn,  The  Indian  tribes  were 
equally  emphatic  in  their  congratulations  ;  and  it 
might  at  fii-st  have  seemed  probable  that  the  presence 
of  one  of  the  proprietaries  at  the  seat  of  government 
would  have  had  a  beneficial  efiect.  But  his  dis- 
position was  illiberal,  and  his  manners  were  so 
reserved  and  cold  that  he  failed  to  make  friends, 
even  among  his  own  sect.  His  elder  bi'other,  John 
Penn,  followed  him  in  1734,  and,  being  a  man 
of  a  more  genial  nature,  was  generally  liked  ; 
but  his  return  to   England  was  hastened  by  the 

*  An  Historical  and  Geogi-aphical  Account  of  the  Province 
and  Country  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  West  New  Jersey,  in 
America,  by  Gabriel  Thomas,  who  resided  there  about  fifteen 
years.   London,  1698. 
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renewed  attempts  of  Lord  Baltimore  to  obtain  from 
the  English  Government  the  annulment  of  the 
decree  by  which  the  Delaware  ten-itory  had  been 
transferred  from  his  ancestor  to  William  Penn, 
The  province,  however,  was  now  so  thoroughly  esta- 
blished that  it  did  not  need  the  support  of  any  one 
man.  In  1731,  Philadelphia  was  at  least  double 
the  size  it  had  been  at  the  time  when  Gabriel 
Thomas  wrote  ;  and  in  1736  its  custom-house  books 
contained  entries  of  two  hundred  and  eleven  vessels 
aniving  with  cargoes  at  the  port,  and  of  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  departing  with  cargoes  from  it.  The  goods 
imported  from  Great  Britain  at  the  same  period  .are 
said  to  have  readied  the  annual  value  of  £150,000. 
But  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  of 
these  statements  are  only  approximate  or  inferential. 
The  age  of  accurate  statistics  had  not  yet  come. 

Among  the  numerous  Germans  who  helped  to 
swell  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  centiuy,  were  certain  reli- 
gious sectaries  who  arrived  in.  the  year  1724,  and 
who  obtained  great  notoriety  under  the  name  of 
"  Tunkers."  They  dressed  after,  the  fashion  of  the 
monks  and  nuns  of  the  order  of  White  Friars,  and 


the  men  generally  wore  their  beards.  Theii-  tenets 
were  similar  in  some  respects  to  those  of  the  Ana- 
baptists ;  in  some  others,  to  the  views  or  practices  of 
the  Quakers  themselves.  Community  of  goods  was 
strictly  observed  by  them ;  the  sexes  were  kept 
separate  ;  and  although  marriage  was  not  absolutely 
forbidden,  it  was  discouraged.  These  singidar 
enthusiasts  set  great  store  by  the  practice  of  non- 
resistance  to  oppression ;  i-efrained  from  litigation 
under  any  circumstances  whatever ;  and  endured 
insult  and  injury  without  complaint.  They  at  fii'st 
settled  at  a  place  called  Ephrata,  but  they  had  their 
followers  elsewhere,  even  in  Philadelphia.  After  a 
time,  their  original  austerities,  and  some  of  their 
peculiar  tenets,  were  softened,  and  they  gi-adually 
vanished  in  the  mass  of  the  population ;  but  the 
sect  appears  to  have  been  in  some  degree  revived  at 
the  pi'esent  day  in  the  community  called  Shakers. 
That  they  might  not  be  bound  by  formal  rules,  but 
be  free  to  advance  without  hindrance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  truth,  the  Tunkers  always  refused  to  com- 
mit their  principles  to  writing.  If  other  sects  had 
been  equally  discreet,  the  world  might  have  been 
saved  much  irritating  controversy. 


CHAPTER  LII. 


Progress  of  England  in  North  America— Jealousy  of  France  and  Spain — Sebastian  Basics,  the  French  Missionary  to  the  Indians 
— His  Incitement  of  the  Natives  in  their  Opposition  to  the  English— Renewed  War  with  the  Indians — Attack  by  the 
English  on  Norridgewock — Death  of  Rasles— Conclusion  of  a  Peace — Establishment  of  Trading  Houses  on  the  North- 
eastern Frontier — Territorial  Disputes — The  Eed  Man  always  the  Loser — Supremacy  of  tlie  French  on  the  St.  Lawrence— 
The  Shawnees  and  the  French — Advance  of  the  French  Westward — Establishment  of  their  Rule  in  Louisiana — Visions  of 
a  Boundless  Empire. 


The  progi'css  of  the  English  in  North  America  was 
not  viewed  with  favour,  or  even  with  quiescence,  by 
the  max-itime  Powers  of  Europe.  Spain  saw  in  the 
multiplication  of  English  settlements  in  the  south 
a  menace  to  her  influence  and  prosperity ;  and 
France,  though  more  compliant  under  the  pressiu'e 
of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  still  raised  serious  ques- 
tions of  frontier  right,  which  were  not  compromised 
until  after  long  and  elaborate  negotiations.  In  the 
meanwhile,  a  fresli  pretender  aj^peared  to  the  rich 
tract  of  country  extending  from  the  Kennebec  to 
the  St.  Croix.  This  was  no  other  than  the  Abenaki 
nation,  which  appealed  to  the  Great  Spirit  and 
to  natural  right  in  vindication  of  its  claims.  Yet 
the  whites  never  slackened  tlieii'  advance ;  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  declared  itself 
supreme  over  the  province ;    the  fishermen  rebuilt 


their  hamlets  on  the  coast  and  rivers ;  the  traders 
restored  their  stations  in  the  forests,  and  protected 
them  by  forts ;  and  the  men  of  the  red  rsice  were 
in  a  state  of  partial  panic.  The  Indian  chiefs  who 
gathered  at  Quebec  in  1720  inquired  whether  their 
lands  had  been  made  over  to  England  by  an 
arbitraiy  convention,  and  were  answered  that  tliey 
had  not.  They  were  thus  indii'ectly  encouraged 
and  guided  to  resistance ;  and  they  were  not  slow 
to  act  on  the  suggestions  they  received.  The  lands 
had  long  before  been  pui'chased  of  the  natives  by 
the  people  of  New  England ;  but  they  had  to  a 
great  extent  lain  unoccupied,  and  the  Indians  had 
been  allowed,  as  a  matter  of  kindness  and  courtesy, 
to  hunt  and  fish  over  the  parts  not  actually  in 
cultivation.  This  at  length  created  a  confused 
sense  of  right  to  the  regions  in  question,  the  limits 
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of  wliicli,  as  between  tlie  English  and  the  Indians, 
were  not  clearly  defined,  or  had  been  forgotten. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  have  a  glimpse  of 
missionary  life  in  the  woods  of  the  New  World, 
which  is  singularly  pictui'esque.  The  veteran 
Sebastian  Easles,  a  native  of  Franche-Compte, 
had  at  an  early  age  carried  his  learning  and  piety 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
teaching  and  conversion  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
valley  of  the  Kennebec.  His  first  appointment 
was  to  the  Abenakis,  and  his  own  account  of  his 
work  among  them  is  a  naiTative  of  surpassing 
interest.*  The  community  was  small,  but  it  in- 
creased; the  clmrcli  was  in  the  wilderness,  but  it 
was  a  structure  not  unworthy  of  its  use ;  and  here 
Rasles  (whose  name  is  variously  spelt)  built  his 
own  little  house,  lived  chiefly  on  bruised  Indian 
corn,  touched  no  wine — as  a  rule,  but  the  rule  was 
not  invariable  f — cultivated  his  plot  of  garden, 
studied  the  aboriginal  language,  and  became  the 
pastor  of  a  people  already  to  some  extent  Christian- 
ised. A  constant  companion  of  the  savage  in  liis 
wigwam,  he  was  his  own  hewer  of  wood  ajid  drawer 
of  water,  his  own  cook,  and  the  almoner  rather 
than  the  official  of  the  Society  which  commissioned 
him.  He  studied,  to  gTeat  purpose,  the  Indian 
tongues  and  the  Indian  nature;  he  could  write 
poetry  in  the  red  man's  language ;  he  painted  his 
shrine  in  the  forest  to  satisfy  the  barbaric  love 
of  colour ;  he  attired  his  neophytes  in  surplice  and 
capote,  thus  mmistering  to  their  love  of  ceremony ; 
he  organised  processions,  erected  chapels  of  bark, 
and  excited  the  rivalry  of  the  Massachusetts 
missionaries.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  owed 
his  influence  so  much  to  liis  religious  instiiictions 
as  to  his  pure  manner  of  life,  skill  in  the  use  of 
snow-shoes  and  canoes,  and  compliance  with  customs 
that  were  slightly  repugnant  to '  him  at  first.  Ho 
had  now  been  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  and 
the  Indians  regarded  him  with  so  much  love  and 
veneration  that  they  were  prepared  at  all  times 
to  execute  his  commands,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
then-  lives.  There  cannot  be  a  qiiestion  that  this 
fanatical  priest  excited  the  barbarians  over  whom 
he  had  gained  ascendency  to  make  war  on  the 
New  Englanders,  who,  he  constantly  alleged,  had 
systematically  cheated  them,  and  wei-e  destroying 
theii'  morals  by  selling  them  spirituous  liquors — an 
offence,  however,  of  which  it  is  certain  that  his  own 
counti-ymen  were  equally  guilty.  "  We  have  found, 
by  more  than  three-score  years'  experience,"  wrote 
Governor  Shute  to  Rasles,  on  the  21st  of  February, 


1719,  ''that  we  had  always  lived  in  perfect  peace 
with  our  neighbouring  Indians,  had  it  not  beeii  for 
the  instigation,  protection,  supply,  and  even  per- 
sonal assistance,  of  the  French  ;  so  that,  in  case  any 
unjust  war  or  breach  should  happen  (which  God 
forbid!),  we  shall  loo'k  upon  the  French,  and 
principally  the  Popish  missionaries  among  them, 
as  the  main  cause  thereof."  |  Hoping  to  neutralise 
the  influence  of  this  Romanist  missionary,  Shute 
held  a  conference  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Eastern 
Indians,  and  requested  them  to  receive  the  ministra- 
tions of  a  resident  New  England  pastor.  Hasles- 
was  present  at  this  interview,  and  warmly  declared 
that  the  French  King,  in  ceding  Acadie,  had  never 
intended  to  include  any  ten-itory  which  the  Indians 
might  jvxstly  claim.  The  tone  adopted  by  the 
tribes  on  this  occasion  was  at  fii-st  angry  and 
threatening.  Encouraged  in  their  truculence  by 
the  countenance  of  their  Jesuit  friend,  they  re- 
claimed a  great  part  of  the  territoiy  with  which 
tl^ey  had  formerly  parted ;  but  the  older  chiefs 
afterwards  apologised  for  the  language  used  by  the 
younger  ones,  and  the  reclamation  was  abandoned, 
in  spite  of  all  that  Rasles  could  do  to  prevent  such 
an  issue. 

Thus  this  Frenchman  lived,  the  virtual  chief  of 
Norridgewock ;  but  in  1721,  when  the  New  Eng- 
land Government  had,  with  q\iestionable  faith, 
seized  several  waniors  as  hostages,  extorting 
a  ransom  without  setting  them  free,  and  further 
continuing  to  occupy  the  hunting  and  fishing 
grounds  of  the  Abenakis,  the  quarrel  came  to  a 
head,  and  broke  out  in  a  threat  of  reprisals.  The 
Indians,  howevei',  would  probably  have  remained 
quiet  but  for  the  continual  incitements  of  Easles, 
and  of  Yaudreuil,  the  Governor  of  Canada.  The 
former  mingled  warlike  symbols  and  martial  exhor- 
tations with  the  religious  services  he  conducted 
among  the  Indian  converts ;  and  the  latter  prevailed 
on  some  of  the  Canadian  tribes  to  offer  their  sup- 
port to  the  malcontent  natives  of  the  New  England 
frontier  settlements.  Instead  of  conciliating  the 
tribe,  the  English  captured  'a  young  half-breed  noble- 
man, son  of  the  Baron  de  Castine,  who  gave  some 
trouble  in  the  time  of  Andros,  and  proceeded  to 
attack  Easles  in  his  isolated  stronghold.  The 
fighting  men  were  absent ;  the  priest  escaped,  with 
the  infirmr  and  the  children,  leaving  behind  him  a 
number  of  highly  compromising  papers ;  and  war 
burst  forth  with  fury.  The  hatchet  along  the 
border  was  everywhere  dug  up ;  the  war-song  was 
sounded  far  and  wide ;  vengeance  was  attempted, 
and  some  settlements  were  destroyed  by  fire.     But 
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tlie  English  were  impregnable  in  their  foi-ts ;  Rasles 
coukl  obtain  no  alliance  from  the  French  ;  at  Nor- 
ridgewock,  he  foresaw  the  doom  of  the  settlement 
and  sent  away  into  Canada  those  who  would  go, 
refusing  to  abandon  the  place  liimself,  and  awaiting 
at  his  post  the  final  conflict. 

The  spirit  of  that  age,  and  the  passions  evoked 
by  the  implacable  warfare  of  those  regions  and 
races,  were  fitly  illustrated  by  an  English  pro- 
clamation denouncing  the  Eastern  Indians  as  outlaws 
(which  some  American  writers  consider  them  to 
have  been),  and  setting  pi'ices  upon  their  scalps. 
The  Massachusetts  people  were  aided,  both  with 
men  and  money,  by  Comrecticut,  though  that  colony 
was  not  immediately  concerned  in  the  struggle;  and 
thenceforth  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec  added 
another  to  the  sanguinary  records  of  Indian  strife. 
The  contest,  however,  lasted  during  three  years,  at 
the  end  of  which,  in  the  autumn  of  1723,  the 
Abenaki  defences,  dwellings,  church,  and  chapels, 
wei'e  assailed  and  burnt  to  the  ground  ;  a  quiet  and 
secret  march  brought  the  invadei"S  to  Norridgewock 
itself  3  its  slender  Indian  gan-ison  came  out  with  the 
courage  of  despah*  to  protect  the  flight  of  their 
families ;  numbers  and  superiority  of  arms  pre- 
vailed ;  and  Sebastian  Rasles,  refusing  to  surrender, 
was  slain  by  a  soldier  (although  orders  had  been 
given  by  the  ofiicers  that  he  should  be  spared),  and, 
after  lying  among  the  ashes  and  the  ruins,  scalped 
and  mutilated,  was  buried  by  the  savages  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar  whence,  from  his  point  of  view,  he 
had  taught  them  to  worship.  His  chapel  was 
.stripped  of  its  plate,  and  his  images  and  crucifixes 
were  destroyed,  by  the  infuriated  conquei'Oi-s,  whose 
actions  moved  the  convex-ted  Indians  to  the  utmost 
horror.  Nevertheless,  although  this  had  been  clearly 
a  struggle  for  ascendency  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, England  and  France  were  still  ostensibly  at 
peace.  As  for  the  Indians,  a  strong  opinion  existed 
that  they  had  been  averse  from  hostilities,  and  were 
only  goaded  into  them  by  the  influences  operating 
from  Canada.  Rasles  died  in  his  sixty-seventh 
year,  after  nearly  forty  years  of  missionary  life,  and 
to  the  last  loved  the  work  he  had  undei-taken. 
'*  The  Governor,"  he  wrote,  "  has  set  a  thousand 
pounds  upon  my  head ;  but  I  shall  not  part  with  it, 
nevertheless,  for  all  the  sterling  money  in  England." 
His  death,  coincident  with  a  final  overthrow  of  the 
missions,  went  far  to  reduce  the  power  of  France 
in  the  New  World,  though  efforts  were  still  made 
to  adjust  the  boundary  question,  complicated  as  it 
was  by  egregious  pretensions  on  both  sides. 

The  complicity  of  the  French,  at  a  time  when 
England  and  France  were  at  peace,  was  so  flagitious 
a  fact  that  in  1726  the  New  Euglanders  determined. 


in  spite  of  a  previous  failure,  to  send  a  mission  to 
Vaudreuil,  to  I'emonstrate  with  him  on  the  policy 
which  had  been  adopted.  The  Canadian  Governor 
at  fii-st  denied  his  alleged  connection  with  the  war; 
but  the  envoys  produced  such  overwhelming  and 
unexpected  documentary  evidence  of  the  fact — 
some  of  it  in  his  own  handwriting,  addressed  to 
Rasles — that  he  seemed  struck  with  shame,  and 
at  length  promised  that  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  bring  the  Indians  to  an  accommodation. 
In  this  pacific  disposition  he  was  much  discouraged 
by  the  Jesuit  priests,  who  possessed  great  influence 
over  Vaudreuil ;  but  the  revolted  Indians  were 
pei'suaded  to  make  terms,  and  a  treaty  of  j^eace 
with  them  was  soon  after  signed  by  Dummer  and 
Wentworth(the  Deputy-Governoi'sof  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire),  and  by  a  Government  officer 
of  Nova  Scotia.  The  treaty  was  followed  by  the 
passing  of  a  law,  long  considered  to  be  necessary, 
for  restraining  private  traffic  with  the  natives,  and 
by  the  establishment  of  trading-houses  on  the  fron- 
tier, where  the  Indians  could  exchange  their  furs 
and  skins  for  European  goods,  which  were  supplied 
to  them  at  the  same  price  at  which  they  were  sold 
in  Boston.  The  measure  was  an  expensive  one, 
for  the  cost  of  trading-houses,  truck-masters,  gar- 
risons, and  other  matters,  was  found  to  be  much 
greater  than  the  profit  deiived  by  the  Government 
from  making  wholesale  purchases  of  goods,  and 
selling  them  to  the  Indians  at  the  retail  price.  It 
was  thought,  however,  that  the  arrangement  pi'o- 
moted  a  pacific  disposition  among  the  savages,  and 
the  expense  was  not  objected  to.  But  for  a  long 
while  the  people  of  New  Hampshii'e,  remembering 
all  they  had  been  made  to  suffer,  retained  a 
passionate  hatred  of  the  red  man,  which  was  ex- 
asperated by  the  Indians  frequently  entering  the 
houses  of  settlers,  ••  and  boasting  of  the  tortures 
they  had  inflicted  on  their  relatives.  These  wan- 
dering barbarians  were  sometimes  killed  by  those 
whom  they  had  taiuited,  and  the  offenders,  if  appre- 
hended, were  either  i-escued  by  their  friends  from 
the  hands  of  the  officei"s,  or  acquitted  at  their  ti-ial, 
it  being  (as  Belknap  relates)  impossible  to  impanel 
a  jury,  some  of  whom  had  not  suffered  by  the 
Indians,  either  in  their  persons  or  families. 

After  this,  the  Eastern  Indians  no  longer  sought 
the  war-path.  The  treaty  of  peace  signed  by 
them  in  1726  included  all  territories  as  far  as 
the  St.  John.  The  missionary  was  replaced 
by  the  ti-ader;  and  the  eastern  boundary  of 
New  England  was  formally  and  authoritatively 
traced  on  the  political  map.  Beyond  it,  no 
collisions  had  occurred;  yet,  from  the  Kennebec 
to     Nova    Scotia,    the     French    supremacy    was 
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maintained,  though  under  no  distinct  treaty  right, 
and,  indeed,  in  spite  of  a  clause  in  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht.  France  asserted  her  claim  to  the 
entire  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  the  principal 
liope  of  peace  between  the  champions  of  these  rival 
pretensions  consisted  in  the  wild  and  difficult 
country  that  divided  them.  Nevertheless,  the 
debateable  gi'ound  did  not  prevent  a  commerce 
being  earned  foi'ward  between  Albany  and  Mont- 
real, through  the  agency  of  the  converted  Iroquois 
Indians ;  but  this  had  been  arbitrarily  intemipted, 
in  1722,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  circum- 
stance, by  the  enterprising  traders  of  New  York, 
to  advance  their  outposts,  and  to  establish  a  station 
at  Oswego,  on  the  south-eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario — thus  approaching  the  borders  of  Michigan, 
and  opening  a  way  into  the  great  North-west. 
The  Iroquois  were  angry;  the  French  warmly 
protested ;  but  the  red  man  had  long  commenced 
his  retreat  before  English  power,  and  France  could 
not  adopt  his  cause.  Against  both,  a  few  years 
later  (in  1727)  fortifications  were  raised  at  the 
young  port,  destined,  at  a  future  day,  to  absorb 
nearly  one-half  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  Canada.  The  white  men  pushed  westward ; 
the  Miamis  and  the  Hurons,  from  the  west,  found 
their  way  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  Albany; 
and  still  the  two  dominions  of  Europe  in  America 
were  separated  by  an  uncertain  line.  Canada  was 
by  the  French  understood  to  comprise  the  whole 
valley  and  region  of  the  St.  Lawi-ence,  and  a  part 
of  the  water-shed  of  New  York  and  Vei*mont, 
as  being  tributary  to  the  gi'eat  river.  Hudson  had 
ascended  the  North  River,  and  Champlainhad  navi- 
gated the  lake  bearing  his  name ;  and  here  the 
Dutch  had  never  ousted  the  French.  Consequently, 
when  New  Netherland  was  subdued  and  ceded,  the 
settlement  so  called  carried  with  it  none  of  this 
enormous  territory.  But  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
was  interpreted  by  England  as  a  partial  renun- 
ciation by  France  of  the  regions  in  dispute.  The 
tribes  were  to  some  extent  wanderers,  whose 
tenitories  had  no  geogi-aphical  extension  or  limit ; 
and  certainly  neither  dispiitant  took  much  heed, 
except  for  pui-poses  of  political  stratagem,  of  the 
red  man  or  his  rights.  The  English  represented 
themselves  as  patrons  and  protectox's  of  the  Six 
Nations — a  term  which,  ten  yeai-s  after  the  peace 
was  signed,  had  its  meaning  disputed ;  the  French, 
on  the  other  hand,  stood  upon  discovery,  early 
possession,  historical  ;  rants,  and  their  State  Calen- 
dai'S.  The  Indians,  liowevei^,  had  in  some  degree 
settled  the  point  for  themselves  at  the  time  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick,  when  the  French  occupation 
became  disturbed,  and  the  English  claim  enlarged, 


in  Upper  Canada.  Tlie  Mohawks  and  Oneidas, 
if  not  other  native  tribes,  had  been  registered, 
twelve  yeai-s  before  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  under 
an  English  protectorate  at  Albany,  though  no 
signatures,  or  ratifications  in  any  form,  were 
exchanged. 

By  the  Ti-eaty  of  Falmouth,  between  the  Eastern 
Indians  and  Massachusetts — sometimes  praised  as 
the  most  judicious  convention  ever  made  by  the 
white  with  the  red  man  * — a  long  tranquillity  was 
established  on  that  border.  It  was  followed  by  an 
agreement  with  the  Senecas,  Cayugas,  and  Onon- 
dagas,  on  the  same  terms  as  with  the  Oneidas  and  the 
Mohawks  ;t  the  Iroquois  lands  west  and  north  of 
Erie,  and  noiiili  of  Ontario,  were  acquired  in  1726  ; 
other  cessions  came  in  the  train  of  these ;  and,  in 
the  confusion  of  claims  asserted  and  surrenders 
made,  only  one  truth  was  evident — that  the  red 
men  wei-e  sacrificing  the  region  of  their  birth,  and 
their  own  existence,  piecemeal.  The  episode  of  the 
Five  Nations  (ultimately  the  Six  Nations)  does  not 
read,  in  fact,  like  a  very  honest  page  in  history ; 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Federation 
Avas  originally  suggested  in  the  interest  of  any 
European  power.  It  had  existed,  on  the  contrary, 
from  an  xmknoAvn  date.  To  the  French,  this 
Fedei'ation,  with  the  Protectorate  accepted  by  it, 
was  always  a  source  of  jealousy ;  but  it  was  too 
late  in  1726  to  attempt  stemming  the  tide  of 
English  aggrandisement,  eitlier  by  establishing 
flotillas  and  foriresses  on  Lake  Champlain,  erecting 
batteries  on  the  water-route  to  Montreal,  or  mount- 
ing cannon  at  Niagara.  The  Six  Nations  con- 
stituted the  real  banier  between  the  two  dominions, 
and  through  them  English  influence  spread  among 
the  Indians. 

At  the  same  time,  the  French  were  not  without 
agents  and  supjioriei's  of  great  ability.     Joncaire, 
with  twenty  years  of  Indian  experience,  adopted  by 
a  tribe,  a  dweller  among  the  wigwams,  and  a  man 
with  a  keen  appreciation  of  what  might  be  possible 
in  the  future,  had  built  a  blockhouse  at  LeAviston, 
obtaiaed  an  influence  over  the  Iroquois,  and  was 
endeavouring   Avith    all    his    energies    to    create   a 
monopoly   of  the  fur-trade.     The  fort  at  Niagara 
materially  aided  this  plan ;  but  the  challenge  was. 
immediately  answered  by  a  new  fort  at    Oswego, 
rapidly  becoming  an  emporium  and  point  of  strength. 
Still,  the  peltry  furnished  by  the  Ottawas  found  its 
market  at  Montreal,  whUethat  coming  by  the  lakes 
was   conveyed  byway  of  the  Falls;  so  that  the 
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French  had  really,  foi'  a  period,  locked  against  all 
rivals  the  gates  of  that  gigantic  fur-bearing  i-egion. 
Theu'  skiffs,  and  theii-s  only,  glanced  along  its 
waters ;  their  missionaries  taught,  and  morally  con- 
trolled, the  hunting-tribes  at  all  the  outposts  ;  those 
which  pi'oved  beyond  the  reach  of  conciliation  were 
decimated  or  driven  away;  and  the  French  had 
made  good  their  pretensions,  so  far.  They  were 
lords  over  the  splendid  region  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
This  had  been  one  of  their  projects,  and  had  pros- 


was  claimed  as  being  within  the  French  Empire. 
It  was  French  water  that  people  drank  at  Hei-bei-t's 
spring,  half  a  mile  from  the  southern  arm  of  the 
Savaimah  river ;  it  was  ail-but  French  water  that 
they  tasted  at  the  head-fountains  of  the  Ohio. 

But  though  still  geographically  far  apart,  at  many 
points,  with  a  wUdei-ness  between  them,  the  interests 
of  the  two  colonial  and  conquering  dominions 
clashed  frequently,  and  it  was  invariably  the  red 
man  in  whose  name  the  torch  of  war  was  kindled. 


VIEW   IN    PENK8TLVANIA    (ALLEGHANY   MOVNTAINS   IN   THE   DISTANCE). 


pered  exceedingly  within  theii-  traditional  borders. 
Another  was  the  creation  of  similar  privileges, 
fi'om  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  across  a  wide  ai-ea  from 
east  and  west,  to  an  mdefinite  frontier  to  the 
north-west,  inland.  Here  was  a  problem  which 
no  treaties,  commissions,  or  mutual  understanding 
had  solved ;  but  none  the  less  was  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Ck)mpany  pi'ompt  to  resent  any  aggi'essions  by 
a  power  which  had  already  evinced  so  egotistic  a 
disposition  beyond  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  assumptions  of  France,  upon  maps  of  her  own 
delineation,  were,  indeed,  so  extensive  as  to  possess 
a  certain  grandeur.  Louisiana  was  held  to  embrace 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Not  a  foun- 
tain bubbled  on  the  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  but  it 


The  martial  and  powei-fiil  nation  of  the  Shawnees 
had,  for  a  considerable  time,  and  in  large  numbei-s, 
been  neighboui-s,  and  almost  subjects,  of  the  French; 
but  in  1698  they  struck  their  tents,  and  went  to 
settle  at  Conestogo,  a  creek  of  the  Susquehannali, 
where  Lancaster  is  now  situated.  Two  years  later, 
William  Penn  welcomed  them  into  his  province 
when  he  had  only  just  retui-ned  from  England,  and 
they  planted  themselves  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Quaker  State.  But,  with  the  restlessness  of  theii* 
race,  they  followed,  befoi-e  long,  the  Indians  of  the 
Delaware  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  the 
French  thought  the  opportunity  a  favourable  one  for 
tempting  them  Imck  to  their  allegiance,  deputing 
Joncaire,  the  astute  lialf-breed  already  spoken  of, 
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to  visit  tlieii-  sachems,  and  invite  them  to  Montreah 
They  accepted  the  invitation,  crowded  to  the  Cana- 
dian city,  acknowledged  the  Protectorate  of  the 
Bourbon  flag  under  Louis  XV,,  and  were  ostenta- 
tiously flattered  as  makeweights  to  those  tribes 
which  had  concluded  English  alliances.     They  were 


to  that  of  the  Ohio,  and  mastered  the  three  main 
approaches  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi, 
with  only  a  few  tribes  of  uncertain  temper  in  their 
way.  Their  positions  upon  the  lines  of  the  Fox 
and  Wisconsin,  of  Chicago,  Wabash,  and  the  Ohio, 
were  not,  intleed,  entii-ely  new;  but  the  dangers 
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offered  assifstance  in  strengthening  their  positions 
wherever,  inside  the  French  frontier  or  its  border- 
land, they  chose  to  settle ;  they  were  loaded  with 
gifts,  including  arms,  and  were  gradually  won 
over  from  theii-  former  English  sjntnpathies.  The 
episode,  although  not  of  grand  dimensions,  is 
important,  as  opening  a  distinct  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  races  concerned. 

At  a  somewhat  later  date,  the  French  had  pushed 
their  influence  along  the  valley  of  the  Alleghany 

40 


they  ill-concealed  were  the  offspring  of  a  fresh 
ambition,  and  one  which  foreshadowed  another 
strenuous  effort,  on  each  side,  to  preponderate  on 
the  American  continent.  At  home,  however,  the 
energetic  remonstrances  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
colonists  met  Avith  little  attention  from  a  Govern- 
ment just  then  too  deeply  engaged  in  manipulatmg 
its  majority  in  Parliament  to  bestow  much  thought 
upon  the  merchants  and  settlers  of  the  New  World. 
It  is  difficult,  amid  the  contradictions  of  the  local 
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archives,  to  determine  exactly  what  were  the  griev- 
ances alleged,  since  the  dates  are  confused,  and  the 
authorities  not  unanimous, — as,  for  examj^le,  with 
respect  to  the  town  of  Vincens,  or  Vincennes,  at 
the  gateway  and  seed-plot  of  the  future  State  of 
Indiana.  Not  there,  however,  did  the  ambition 
of  the  French  adventurers  contemplate  creating 
more  than  a  link  in  the  gi'eat  chain  they  were  eager 
to  forge  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi. 
It  Avas  to  Louisiana  that  their  most  brilliant  anti- 
cipations were  turned,  and  it  was  ui)on  the  history 
of  La  Salle  that  their  principal  hopes  were 
grounded.  That  intrepid  Norman  luid  fired  the 
imaginations  of  his  countrymen  by  his  descriptions 
of  a  paradise  comjmi'ed  with  wliich  Canada  was 
little  better  than  a  desert,  and  of  a  river  which, 
commencing  in  a  rivulet  running  out  of  a  pool, 
gathered  force  and  volume  until,  four  thousand  thi'ee 
hundred  miles  from  its  source — if  geography  be  a 
reasonable  science — it  rolled  its  mighty  waters  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  His  ultimate  fate  is  involved 
in  obscurity ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
influence  exercised  by  him  over  the  fortunes  of 
the  indefinite  territory  then  known  as  Louisiana. 
The  trade  of  this,  in  complete  monopoly,  had  been 
assigned  by  Louis  XIV.  to  a  wealthy  merchant, 
Anthony  Crozat,  whose  subsequent  partner,  La 
Motte  Cadillac,  led  him  into  dreams  of  gold-mines 
and  silver-mines,  and  of  a  success  which  would  exas- 
perate the  rival  monopolists  of  Spain,  The  Spaniards 
were  indeed  indignant  at  the  French  usurpations,  as 
they  considered  them,  in  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sip})i ;  but  they  avenged  themselves  by  closing  every 
poi-t  along  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  against 
the  flag  of  France  ;  and  when  it  was  sought,  in 
compensation  for  this,  to  penetrate  by  a  land  or 
river  roiite  to  the  forbidden  markets,  i-epidse  and 
imprisoumeut  encountered  the  adventurers  every- 


where. Still,  the  alluring  vision  continued  to 
gleam  before  the  eyes  of  the  traders  and  settlers. 
They  had  heard  of  rich  ores  from  Illinois,  which 
were,  in  reality,  specimens  from  the  mines  of 
Mexico  ;  they  sought  the  localities  reputed  to  be 
thus  favoured,  but  discovered  only  that  which,  in 
itself,  was  very  valuable — ample  quantities  of  jjui-e 
lead;  and  the  enterprise  of  Crozat  and  his  coadju- 
tors was  thus  wasted  upon  similar  futilities  to  those 
that  so  often  and  so  long  disappointed  the  early  ex- 
plorers of  India.  Worse  than  this,  their  patent 
trade  desti'oyed  the  humbler  enterprises  of  the  old 
settlers,  whose  barterings  Avith  the  Indians  and  the 
small  neighboui-ing  communities  of  Europeans  had 
hitherio  been  successful  enough.  The  Indians,  in 
fact,  too  strong  to  be  coerced,  transfen-ed  their  cus- 
tom to  the  English,  and  disafiection  was  thus  bred 
against  the  i)rivileges  of  France  in  her  own  ter- 
ritories. Louisiana,  comparatively  flouiishing  in 
1714,  was  impoverished  and  thinned  of  its  French 
population  by  the  year  1717,  when,  in  all  that 
immense  land,  more  than  trojncally  fertile,  includ- 
ing persons  of  eveiy  age,  and  of  both  sexes  and 
colours,  there  were  barely  seven  hundi'ed  inhabitants, 
scattered  from  the  Creeks  to  the  Natchitoches,  on 
the  Red  Kiver.  At  the  spot,  however,  where  now 
stands  the  city  of  Natchez,  which  ranks  in  antiquity 
beyond  every  other  settlement  in  the  valley  south 
of  Illinois,  the  Indians  had  helj^ed  the  French  to 
consti-uct  a  fort,  which  protected  their  establish- 
ment, and  became  the  handsome  and  opulent  capital 
of  Adams  county.  But  there  was  a  tragedy  to  be 
enacted  there  before  long,  a  notice  of  which 
must  be  deferred,  in  order  that  the  narrative  ma;y 
follow,  in  projjcr  sequence,  the  vicissitudes  of  one 
among  the  most  extraordinary  delusions  that  ever 
captivated  the  human  niiiid,  —  the  Mississippi 
Scheme. 
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John   Law,   sometimes  called  Law  of  Lauristoil,  At  a  time  wlien  goldsmiths  were  often  bankers  also ; 

was   a   Scotchman,  born  at   Edinburgh    in    1671.  and   he   bequeathed    to   him,    with    the   estate   of 

He   claimed   descent    from   the  ancient  family  of  Lauriston,   a  genius  for  that  form  of  speculation, 

Argyll  j  but  his  father  was  a    M'ealthy  goldsmith  early  pointed  to,  ^xsrhaps,  by  his  precocious  skill  in 
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all  games  requiring  powers  of  combination.  At 
twenty-tliree  years  of  age  he  appeared  in  London, 
where  the  Bank  of  England  had  just  been  projected, 
with  the  reputation  of  a  man  rich,  highly  culti- 
■vated,  and  foppish  in  dress  and  manner,  who  soon 
acquired  the  title  of  "  Beau  Law,"  a  circumstance 
which  brought  him  into  rivalry  with  "  Beau 
Wilson,"  with  whom,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
he  quarrelled  and  fought,  killing  liim.  That 
incident  closed  his  career,  for  awhile,  in  the  English 
metropolis,  and,  escaping  to  the  continent,  he  visited 
in  succession  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Genoa,  Venice, 
Naples,  and  Rome,  returning  to  Edinburgh  in  1700, 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  banking  principles 
as  they  were  developed  in  the  great  country  of 
bankers,  Holland.  This  he  turned  to  account  by 
contriving  a  grand  system  of  credit  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  coin  by  an  establishment  authorised  to 


hundred  thousand  pounds.  This  success  coming  to 
the  ear  of  M.  D' Argenson  —  that  celebrated  Lieu- 
tenant of  Police,  who  made  so  many  subjects  of  the 
Great  King  uncomfortable — he  politely  ordered  the 
lucky  Scot  out  of  Paris,  telling  him  that  he  knew 
too  much  of  the  science  of  hazard,  t  The  faro  bank 
had  therefore  to  be  given  up ;  but  Law  had  not 
abandoned  his  greater  schemes,  and  the  situation  of 
France  was  precisely  such  as  to  encourage  them. 
Not  while  the  Fourteenth  Louis  lived,  however. 
That  veteran  monarch,  who,  what  with  his  magnifi- 
cence, his  profusion,  and  his  persecution  of  the  most 
industrious,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  religious, 
classes  in  the  country,  had  created  a  stui:»endous 
debt,  would  not  retrench,  drove  his  Finance 
Minister  to  despair,  and  yet  had  not  a  word  of 
favour  for  John  Law,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Scotchman's  offers  were  sufficiently  alluring.     He 


INDIAN  PIPE.     {From  Schoolcraft's  ^'History  of  the  Indian  Tribes:') 


issue  a  paper  currency  equivalent  to  the  whole 
landed  estate  of  the  kingdom.  The  commercial 
classes  in  Scotland  were  astounded ;  and  though  his 
ideas  were  not  absolutely  refuted,  neither  were 
they  adopted.  In  effect,  he  proposed  to  unite  the 
pi'ofits  of  discount,  carried  on.  by  a  bank,  with  those 
of  an  administration,  earned  on  by  farmers  of  the 
public  revenue,  and  those  of  trade,  carried  on  by 
a  chartered  company.*  The  Scottish  Parliament 
rejected  his  plans,  as  did  the  Parliament  of  England, 
where,  moreover,  he  had  not  obtained  a  pardon  for 
the  affair  of  the  duel ;  so  that  he  once  more  set  up 
his  standard  in  the  French  capital,  playing  high  at 
the  green  tables,  courted  by  the  Academies  and  in 
circles  of  Royalty,  and  astonishing  everybody  by 
the  magnificence  of  his  ventures  in  gambling. 

The  story  runs  that  one  day  he  had  two  sacks  of 
gold  carried  to  the  Hotel  de  Soissons,  threw  down 
memoranda  instead  of  money,  because  his  hand 
could   not    hold   the  coins  he  staked,  and   won   a 


suspected  him,  indeed,  of  belonging  to  the  Huguenot 
party.  On  the  other  hand,  his  son-in-law,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  listened  with  delight  to  schemes 
of  limitless  wealth  to  flow  from  a  National  Bank, 
though  Demarets,  the  Comptroller-General,  did  his 
utmost  to  check  this  enthusiasm.  In  vain.  Law, 
after  trying  his  chance  with  the  King  of  Sardinia 
(v/ho  said,  "  I  am  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  ruin 
myself"),  and  after  being,  on  account  of  his  hapjjy 
fortune  at  play,  expelled  from  Venice  and  Genoa, 
had  his  opportunity  at  last.  The  Fourteenth  Louis 
died ;  the  Fifteenth — a  mere  child — succeeded  him  ; 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  assumed  the  Regency,  and,  to 
quote  Washington  Irving,  "Law  had  found  his 
man."  The  dead  King  had  left  a  debt  at  which  all 
ordinary  financiers  stood  aghast.  To  the  lord  of 
Lauriston  it  appeared  a  trifle,  and,  still  enormously 
rich,  he  returned  to  Paris.  The  Regent,  now 
despondent,  now  sanguine,  welcomed  him  eagerly. 
The  fairies  present  at  the  birth  of  this  prince,  his 


*  Histoire  du  Systeme  de  Law,  par  Duhautchamp,  Vol.  I. 
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mother  liad  said,  conferred  upon  him  all  the  talents, 
except  the  one  by  ■which  he  would  have  been 
enabled  to  make  a  good  use  of  the  rest.  The 
pupil  of  Dubois,  fond  of  pleasure  and  indolence, 
was  no  match  for  the  Edinburgh  economist.  He 
had  tried  some  old  arts  of  finance,  and  they  had 
failed  ;  he  had  tampered  with  the  coinage,  calling 
in  the  metal  currency,  re-stamping  and  re-issuing  it, 
Avitli  a  loss  to  the  nation  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  its 
capital ;  he  had  even  thought  of  a  State  Bankruptcy ; 
but,  in  a  golden  moment,  John  Law  came  forwai'd 
Avith  his  incomparable  projects  and  i)rospects,  and 
the  Duke  was  dazzled  out  of  his  senses.  So  much 
it  has  been  necessary  to  relate  by  way  of  preface  to 
a  most  extraordinary  interlude  in  the  annals  of 
Amei'ica. 

The  scheme  was  that  of  a  bank,  to  pay  off  the 
National  Debt,  augment  the  revenue,  and  simul- 
taneously diminish  taxes.  There  were  to  be  no 
loans,  burdened  by  interest ;  no  fresh  imposts,  to 
distress  the  people  ;  but  a  process  which  should 
concentrate  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  all 
the  money  in  France,  on  deposit.  The  currency  of 
a  country.  Law  argued,  is  simply  the  representative 
of  its  moving  wealth,  and  it  mattered  nothing 
whether  this  was  in  gold,  silver,  shells,  or  paper. 
He  therefore  proposed,  notwithstanding  the  deter- 
mined opposition  of  the  Due  de  Noailles  and  the 
Chancellor  D'Aguesseau,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  supple  priest,  Dubois,  to  establish  a  bank  of 
deposit,  discount,  and  circulation,  with  an  original 
capital  of  six  millions  of  livres,  the  notes  of  which, 
at  first,  should  be  exchangeable  for  cash,  and  bear 
a  reasonable  premium.  For  awhile  all  ran  smoothly. 
The  ai-tificial  currency  was  not  in  excess  of  the 
specie  in  the  vaults ;  public  confidence  was  esta- 
blished ;  and  there  was  a  run  on  the  bank,  not, 
however,  to  draw  out  money,  but  to  put  in  money, 
and  draw  out  notes.  The  basis  of  action  was,  at 
that  date,  stock  in  two  hundred  thousand  shares,  of 
five  hundred  livres  each — the  livre,  however,  being 
a  very  different  coin  from  the  pound  sterling. 
Thus,  an  immense  amount  of  the  paper  represent- 
ing the  public  debt  was  practically  absorbed  by 
the  public  treasury ;  the  interest,  at  starting,  was 
punctually  paid ;  the  value  of  securities  rose,  and 
then  the  Charter  of  Crozat,  for  the  commerce  of 
Louisiana,  was  transferred  to  "  John  Law  and 
Company's"  Bank,  afterwards  styled  the  Royal 
Bank  and,  ultimately,  the  Bank  of  France, 
which  had  its  branches  everywhere.  Gradually, 
three  sets  of  bills  were  issued,  the  first  nick- 
named "mothers,"  the  second  "daughters,"  the 
third  "gi-and-daughtei's."  So  far,  however,  all  had 
gone   well,  and   might  possibly  have  continued  to 


go  well,  had  it  not  been  for  the  amazing  Mississippi 
Scheme. 

Where  La  Salle,  Iberville,  and  Crozat  had  seen 
their  illusions  A'anish,  it  was  still  believed  that  El 
Dorado  existed.  The  English  had  speculated  on 
the  fanciful  wealth  of  the  South  Seas :  why  not 
the  French  on  the  trade  of  the  Mississii)pi  region  1 
The  mines  of  St.  Barbe  might  yet  be  discovered ; 
and,  by  some  sleight-of-hand,  ingots  of  gold  from 
Louisiana  were  exhibited  to  the  incredulous  at 
Paris.  The  perspective  opened  up  had  a  fascination 
for  every  class  :  Law  had  redeemed  credit  at  home, 
and  Avas  about  to  create  boundless  wealth  on  th** 
other  side  of  the  ocean.  The  Western  Company 
obtained  its  grant  for  colonising  Louisiana,  with 
a  monopoly  of  its  commerce  and  resources,  and  of 
the  beaver  and  fur  trade  with  Canada,  in  Sei)tember, 
1717.  These  privileges  were  to  last  twenty-four 
years ;  and,  in  the  following  August,  the  fii-st 
emigrants,  eight  hundred  in  number,  in  three 
ships,  landed  in  Louisiana.  Never  were  settlers 
more  favoured.  They  might  sell  the  entire  region, 
if  they  liked ;  they  might  launch  ships  of  war  for 
its  defence,  if  they  pleased  ;  in  fact,  a  more  splendid 
jirospectus  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  in  the 
chronicles  of  speculation.  Nothing  Avas  wanting  to 
stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of  the  future  founders 
of  NcAv  Orleans,  of  others  Avho  cast  their  bread 
upon  the  inland  Avaters,  and  of  others,  again,  who 
luidei-took  to  clear  the  forests.  Among  these  last 
a  considei'able  number  Avere  conA'icts,  Avhile,  of  the 
rest,  many,  undeterred  by  the  knowledge  they 
acquired,  persisted  in  neglecting  the  true  riches  of 
the  countiy,  and  in  following  fantastic  visions. 

The  Avanderei-s  who  came  from  Canada  kncAV 
better,  and  acted  more  wisely.  They  were  not  the 
dupes  of  tales  that  had  been  told  in  France,  and 
illustrated  by  florid  pictures,  of  an  enchanting 
region,  peopled  by  picturesqvic  savages  croAvding 
impatiently  to  greet  their  ncAV  masters — an  ideal 
Avhich  had  its  commentary,  before  long,  in  the 
tragedy  of  the  Natchez.  They  had  not  been 
misled  by  descrii)tions  setting  forth  that  "there 
are  to  be  seen  mountains  full  of  gold  and  siher, 
copper,  lead,  and  quicksilver ;"  and  that,  "  ai> 
the  metals  are  veiy  common,  and  the  savages  knoAV 
nothing  of  their  A'alue,  they  exchange  lumps  of  gold 
and  silver  for  European  manufactures,  such  as 
kniAes,  cooking-utensils,  sjiindles,  small  looking- 
glasses,  and  even  a  little  brandy."  La  Motte 
Cadillac,  already  mentioned,  was  bold  enough  to 
denounce  these  stoiies  as  false,  and  expiated  liis 
candour  in  a  dinigeon  of  the  Bastile.  Euro|)e 
heai'd  of  fleets  on  the  Avay  laden  Avith  merchandise, 
of  ships  bearing  bullion,  of  Indian  factories  Avith  a 
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thousand  women  engaged  in  making  silk.  There  was 
said  to  be  a  rock  of  emerald  in  Arkansas,  of  Avhich 
Captain  do  Laharpc,  with  twenty-two  settlers,  was 
about  to  take  possession ;  while,  in  reality,  the 
facts  were — that  half  the  region  was  a  scarcely 
habitable  desert ;  that  the  foundations  of  New 
Orleans  were  hardly  laid ;  that  agricidture  was 
despised,  while  mines  were  sought;  and  that  the 
prospects  of  the  Mississippi  Company,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  Louisiana,  were  undergoing  a  calamitous 
change.  Yet  up  to  September,  1719,  the  Company's 
shares  had  been  allotted  with  something  like 
principle  and  order. 

The  southern  valley  of  the  Mississippi  having 
been  conceded  to  the  great  Company,  or  to  indi- 
viduals who  sought  estates,  or  even  principalities, 
in  the  New  World,  Law  himself  took  a  prairie, 
whereupon  he  designed  to  erect  a  city  suri-ounded 
by  clusters  of  villages,  and  to  carry  on  an  exten- 
sive slave-trade,  buying  hundreds  of  negroes, 
attracting  mechanics  from  France,  bribing  the 
Indians,  and  keeping  up  the  false  appearances  with 
which  his  entire  career  was  vitiated.  It  was, 
nevertheless,  not  in  Louisiana,  but  in  France — in 
Paris  itself— that  the  crisis  arrived  and  the  dis- 
solution took  place.  The  sordid  passion  of  that 
time  has  beeir  made  familiar  by  vivid  pens  and 
gi-aphic  i^ncils.  The  temporary  madness  of  the 
Rue  Yivienne  has  passed  into  a  provei-b.  We 
may  see  once  more  the  Paris  of  that  day,  "with  its 
struggling  crowds,  its  hungry  schemers  bending 
under  bags  of  gold,  its  plethora  of  pocket-books, 
and  its  eternal  rush  to  "the  sti-eet"  —  the 
Rue  Guincampoix,  where  the  market  of  money 
was  held;  where  a  kind  of  financial  exchange 
improvised  itself;  where  all  classes  mingled  in 
their  riotous  gi'eed  of  gain ;  and  where  the  Mis- 
sissippi bonds  were  fought  over  with  frantic  rage. 
Those  were  the  days  in  which  ten  square  feet  of 
groinid  brought  in  the  rent  of  an  old  patrimony; 
when  wooden  boxes,  erected  above  the  garrets, 
were  let  for  startling  sums,  and  when  a  cooked 
partridge  was  sold  by  auction  for  two  hundred 
francs.  While  all  this  went  on,  the  bubble  bui'st, 
even  sooner  than  was  feared,  in  Louisiana.  The 
bank  at  home,  by  depreciating  every  kind  of  specie 
value,  had  given  to  Mississippi  shares  the  equiva- 
lent, for  the  time,  of  actual  money.  The  sale  of 
tobacco,  the  trade  of  the  Indian  seas,  the  trade  in 
Africa,  the  profits  of  the  Royal  Mint,  the  profits 
of  fanning  the  entire  revenues  of  France,  promised 
a  splendid  per-centage  on  the  stock ;  but  the  sham 
had  grown  too  colossal.  "  New  Orleans,"  as  Mr. 
Bancroft  phrases  it,  "was  famous  at  Parts  as  a 
beautiful  city  before  the  cane-brakes  began  to  be 


exit  down;"  and,  to  sustain  the  falsehood,  an  arti- 
ficial colonisation  of  the  unpeopled  country  was 
attempted.  An  edict  was  issued  for  the  gathering 
and  transj)ort  of  emigi'ants  to  the  Mississippi.  The 
police  gave  their  assistance.  The  streets  of  Paris 
and  the  provincial  cities  were  swept  of  mendi- 
cants and  vagabonds  of  all  desciiptions,  who  were 
dragged  to  Havre-de-Grace,  forced — six  thousand 
of  them — on  board  pestiferous  vessels,  and  shipped 
off",  with  an  ostentatious  parade  of  mining  imple- 
ments, to  El  Dorado,  which  many  of  them  reached 
to  find  in  it  only  their  gi-aves.* 

A  violent  end  to  this  financial  frenzy  was  in- 
evitable. The  Chancellor,  D'Agiiesseau,  had  never 
ceased  his  pi-otest  against  both  the  paper  plans  of 
Law  and  his  colonising  system;  and  there  were 
found  honest  voices  to  tell  the  public  that  he  was 
paying  tenfold  the  value  of  his  stock.  That  of 
the  Due  de  Noailles,  among  others,  reached  the 
very  foot  of  the  throne,  where  it  deeply  offended 
the  Regent ;  and  yet,  for  another  twelve  months, 
the  imposition  gave  few  outward  signs  of  collapse. 
In  the  course  of  less  than  a  year  and  a  half, 
two  thousand  millions  of  bills,  and  upwards,  had 
been  put  in  circulation.  As  suspicion  gi-ew  uj), 
indeed,  the  mania  became  moi'e  feverish;  in  fact, 
at  an  even  earlier  date.  Law  had  been  driven  to 
his  last  desperation  of  ingenuity  to  keep  up  the 
tremendous  deception.  For,  notwithstanding  that 
D'Aguesseau  and  De  Noailles  had  been  dismissed 
from  oflice,  the  hostility  of  the  Parliament  was 
implacable.  It  hated  Law  as  a  religious  reformer. 
Law  turned  aside  the  blow  by  declaring  himself, 
forthwith,  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church.  The  Par- 
liament, not  to  be  deten-ed,  threatened  to  hang 
him  for  deceiving  the  nation.  Flying  to  the 
Palais  Royal,  he  besought  the  protection  of  the 
Regent,  which  was  gi-anted.  Affairs  went  on 
swimmingly  again;  the  Regent's  mother  wi'ote 
that  "  all  the  King's  debts  were  paid ; "  but  still 
the  imperative  necessity  remained  of  stifling  the 
public  doubts.  Law,  appointed  Comptroller-Gene- 
ral, i^rohibited  the  holding  of  specie  by  any  indi- 
vidual or  corporation  beyond  a  particular,  and 
that  a  small,  amount :  its  exchange  for  paper  was 
made  compulsory;  the  bank  coffers  were  filled; 
but  the  crash  could  not  much  longer  be  postponed. 
The  slmdow  of  the  Chancellor  D'Aguesseau  once 
more  alarmed  the  adventurous  financier,  who  m 
vain  resorted  to  new  artifice.",,  splitting  his  fifty 
millions  of  stock  into  a  hundred  shares  each,  like 
the  tickets  in  a  lottery;  stirring  up  the  veiy 
humblest  and  poorest  of  society  to  support  himj 

*  "Washington  Irving ;  Cocliut, 
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creating  the  class  knoNvn  as  "Mississippi  Lords," 
who  did  not  disdain  to  haggle  in  a  market  now- 
made  unutterably  common;  and,  before  the  year 
1722,  precipitating  all  in  one  grand  ruin,  which 
left  France  poorer,  more  discredited,  more  hopeless, 
than  she  was  when  the  Fourteenth  Louis  lay  dying, 
but  with  the  result  of  having  enriched  a  few,  and 
reduced  Louisiana  to  a  veiy  inferior  rank  among 
tlie  colonies  of  Europe. 


waiting  for  hours  in  the  ante-chamber  of  John  Law, 
exulted  when  they  saw  his  wife,  who  had  "  collected 
all  the  duchesses  around  her  "  at  one  time,  pining  m 
poverty  at  Bi'ussels.  Such  is  the  close  put  by  his'tory 
to  a  time  of  imexampled  prosperity.  Nevertheless, 
two  Mississippians  at  least  caught  the  contixgion,  and, 
while  it  lasted,  revelled  in  its  results.  The  one  was 
Denis  Leroche  ;  the  other,  a  man  mentioned  by 
Duhautchamp,  the  pitiless  historian  of  Law  and  his 


IXDIAN    nUllIAL-GROUND    ON   THE    MISSISSIPl'I. 


Still,  it  was  a  colony.  Its  scanty  population 
liad  not  been  altogether  extii-pated ;  and  its  for, 
tunes  were  destined  to  no  more  than  a  temporary 
eclipse,  due  to  the  exorbitant  frauds  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi schemers.  The  anecdotes  of  that  period, 
in  the  transactions  of  which  this  noble  American 
territory  was  so  deeply  concerned,  may  in  part  be 
apocryphal,  but,  in  all  likelihood,  were  generally 
illustrative  of  the  truth.  There  were  men  who 
mounted  behind  their  own  carriages,  from  habit ; 
who  slept  in  the  attics  of  their  o^vn  houses,  for 
the  same  reason  ;  who  deferentially  took  their  seats 
at  the  tables  of  their  own  lacqueys ;  and  who,  after 


scheme,  who  lived  the  life  of  an  Aladdin  at  Pai'is, 
leaving  his  Louisianian  property  to  be  cared  for  by 
slaves  and  thieves,  and  of  whom  a  single  jeweller 
declared  that  he  sold  him  three  millions'  woi-th  of 
jewels,  besides  the  diamond  of  the  Count  de  Noc6, 
for  which  he  paid  500,000  livres,  and  a  girdle- 
buckle  which  he  bought  of  a  Jew  for  the  same  sum. 
He  had  eighty  horses  and  ninety  servants,  and, 
when  the  bubble  burst,  was  glad  to  work  on  one  of 
liis  own  farms  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississip})i. 
Another  Louisianian,  a  young  lady  two  years  old, 
was  betrothed  by  her  father  to  a  French  Mai'-- 
quis,  for    a   consideration    in    stock.      St.    SimoQ 


THE  COURSE  OP  THE  Mississim.     [F)om  the  Map  of  North  America  by  Be  Li^l\  1703  ) 
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observes  in  his  Memoirs  tliat  "by  turning  and 
hoisting  this  Mississippi  scheme  about  in  all  ways, 
not  to  say  by  playing  all  soi-ts  of  juggleries  under 
its  name,  they  wished,  after  the  example  of  the 
English,  to  make  eftectual  establishments  in  those 
vast  countries."  It  was  to  people  them  that  they 
sent  off  male  and  female  convicts,  chained  two  and 
two  as  husbands  and  wives,  many  of  whom  were 
shipwrecked  on  the  passage.  Fifteen  hundred 
French  of  both  sexes,  landing  in  Louisiana,  were 
immediately  attsicked  and  slaughtered  by  the 
natives.  The  voyage  was  populai-ly  called  "  the 
pilgrimage ; "  but  the  reaction,  unquestionably,  pro- 
duced its  crop  of  exaggerations.  Still,  the  "  ban- 
doliers of  the  Mississippi,"  as  they  were  termed, 
undoubtedly  carried  on  a  nefarious  business,  though 
St.  Simon  may  have  gone  too  far  when  he  affirmed 
that  "  it  was  only  necessary  to  slij)  a  purse  iiato  an 
archer's  hand,  and  whisper  a  word  in  his  ear,  to  get 
any  enemy  of  whom  you  wished  to  be  rid  carried 
off."  One  further  incident  must  be  mentioned  as 
occurring  in  the  strange  chronicles  of  John  Law's 
audacious  project.  It  was  a  part  of  that  project  to 
make  the  public  in  the  Old  World  believe  in  the 
people  of  the  New.  Therefore,  ten  men  were 
bi'ought  to  Paris,  with  one  woman,  a  "  daughter  of 
the  Sun;"  and  it  was  determined  to  marry  her. 
Unfortunately,  the  end  of  the  romance  seems 
apocryphal.  She  did  marry,  according  to  good 
evidence,  a  sergeant  of  the  Royal  Guards  ;  but  the 
testimony  is  weak  which  asserts  that  she  killed 
and  helped  to  eat  him,  upon  returning  to  her  own 
country.'*^ 

The  tide  of  encroachment  upon  the  hunting- 
grounds  of  the  red  men  continued.  It  flowed  until, 
as  at  a  turning-point,  it  reached  the  villages  of  the 
Natchez,  at  that  time  scattered  along  the  Mississippi. 
These  savages  were  among  the  most  ancient, 
in  their  traditions,  of  the  red  tribes  ;  their  manners 
still  bore  a  reverential  character ;  their  abodes  and 
their  burial-grounds  woro  alike,  in  a  special  sense, 
sacred.  In  the  cighti  of  other  than  their  own  tribes, 
their  chief,  surnamed  oho  Great  Sun  from  his 
temple  erected  on  an  artificial  mound  of  eai'th, 
dispensed  prophecies  and  interpretations,  established 
a  kind  of  friendly  confessional,  or  listened  to  stories 
of  love-sickness,  boasts  of  warriors  returning  from 
battle,  rejoicings  over  plentiful  harvests,  mournings 
for  the  dead,  and  the  songs  which  silenced  the 
despair  of  human  victims.  There  alone,  almost, 
except  through  distinctions  confeiTed  by  prowess  in 
war,  the  red  noblo  stood  apart  from  the  red  jilebeian. 
The  chief  was  the  master ;  but  the  French  hankered 

*  Cochut. 


after  the  soil  possessed  by  these  warriors,  and  a 
bloody  plot  was  laid  by  the  aborigines  against  the 
strangei-.  France,  in  1729,  was  ripe  foi*  an  aggres- 
sion upon  the  Natchez ;  the  Natchez,  in  the 
November  of  that  yeai",  rose,  and  assassinated 
nearly  every  Frenchman  in  the  colony.  The  act 
only  provoked  a  terrific  retribution.  The  Great 
Sxm  smoked  in  confidence,  while  the  heads  of  the 
Frenchmen  were  laid  at  his  feet,  and  their  bodies 
thrown  to  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  He  and  his 
young  men,  visiting  the  whites  at  New  Orleans, 
two  or  three  years  previously,  had  been  hospitably 
treated  by  them ;  their  fires  had  been  kindled, 
their  meals  had  been  eaten,  together ;  together  they 
had  built  their  houses,  and  planned  the  settlement 
of  Natchez.  Yet  now  the  Great  Sun  himself  was 
headless  in  his  grave  ;  the  envoy  of  his  nation  was 
insulted  and  slain ;  the  French  had  suffered  retri- 
bution, and  they,  in  their  turn,  were  resolved  upon 
vengeance.  It  was  not  difficult  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions of  the  emiilous  tribes.  To  give  a  gun  and  a 
pouch  of  ammunition  to  a  red  man,  was  to  propose 
to  him  a  campaign.  A  terrible  and  not  unjustifiable 
alarm  was  spread ;  the  Choctaws  and  Cherokees 
were  put  under  arms ;  the  sti'eets  of  New  Orleans 
were  barricaded ;  measures  were  taken  to  quell  an 
apparent  spirit  of  disaffection  among  the  negroes ;  and 
then  the  work  of  retaliation  was  undertaken.  An 
expedition,  secretly  planned,  and  as  secretly  con- 
ducted, reached  the  Natchez  in  the  noontide  of  their 
triumph.  They  had  caroused  over  their  victory,  or 
massacre,  and  were  asleep  in  their  bark-built 
hamlets.  At  daybreak  one  morning  in  January, 
1730,  their  old  foes,  the  Choctaws,  fell  upon  them, 
liberated  the  prisoners,  took  sixty  scalps,  and 
retu'ed  with  a  nominal  lo.ss.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, the  assaiilt  was  renewed  ;  the  Natchez  were 
desolated  in  their  OAvn  abiding-place ;  some  took 
refiige  with  their  neighbours ;  others  fled  across  the 
Mississippi  to  the  ill-omened  vicinity  of  Natchi- 
toches, whither  they  were  followed,  and  where  they 
were  exterminated.  A  fo^/  fled  still  further  west ; 
another  feAv,  harbouring  themselves  in  alien  wig- 
wams, submitted  to  bo  tolerated  where  they  had 
been  acciistomed  to  conquer ;  their  chief  and  their 
captive  warriors  were  sold  into  servitude,  and  the 
nation  of  the  Natchez  was  at  an  end.  When 
we  consider  how  fallen  is  the  Indian  race,  com- 
puted to  mimber,  at  the  date  of  the  first  Eui^opean 
contact  with  the  continent  of  America,  sixteen 
millions,  but  since  reduced,  by  a  civilisation  that 
too  often  put  forth  its  power  without  its  mercy,  to 
less  than  a  million  and  a  half,  the  tale  is  a  melan- 
choly one  indeed.  Perhaps  it  was  inevitable.  The 
red  men  occupied  a  vast  soil,  for  the  possession  of 
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wliich  great  nations  of  Europe  have  contended ;  and 
if  tlieii-  dooua  be  among  the  enigmas  of  history, 
its  consequences  have,  at  any  rate,  rendered  it  less 
lamentable  to  the  mind.  But  the  dissipation,  if  not 
absolute  extinction,  of  the  Natchez  was  in  many 
respects  to  be  deplored.  La  Salle  spoke  well  of 
them;  Rasles,  though  with  little  reason,  pleaded 
strongly  in  their  favour;  and,  for  historians,  the 
obscurity  of  their  origin  will  always  invest  them 
with  that  mystery  which  clouds  the  annals  of  the 
most  important  races  of  mankind. 

It  is  time,  however,  after  their  final  slaughter 
and  dispersion,  to  turn  from  them  to  the  wavering 
annals  of  Louisiana.  Almost  parallel,  yet  by  no 
means  identical,  with  the  Western  Company,  had 
arisen  the  Company  of  the  Indies,  adventuring  on 
the  coasts  of  Guinea,  and  of  several  Asiatic  coun- 
tries. This  association  was  supreme,  in  its  oanti 
way,  over  the  unhappy  province  of  Louisiana 
during  a  period  of  fourteen  years ;  but  in  April, 
1732,  the  sovereignty  of  that  region  reverted,  un- 
questioned, to  the  Crown  of  France.  France  had  not 
even  then  shaken  off  its  dreams.  Emigrants  were 
still  flocking,  though  in  sparse  numbers,  to  the  wil- 
derness, and  were  engaged  moi'e  fiercely  than  ever  in 
conflict  with  the  autochthonal  tribes.  The  Natchez 
had  been  subdued — ^nay,  exterminated ;  but  the 
Chickasaws  remained,  hanying  the  commerce  and 
border  population  of  Mississippi,  making  their  last 
and  sorrowful  eftbrts  for  independence,  terrifying 
the  English  and  the  French  alike  out  of  their  settle- 
ments, endeavouring  to  entice  the  Indians  friendly 


to  Europeans  into  alliances  of  conspiracy,  and 
eliciting  from  the  chief  Chicago,  in  an  interview 
with  the  envoy  Perrier,  the  unusual  words,  as 
he  smoked  his  calumet,  "  This  is  the  pi])e  of 
peace  or  war."  It  meant  war,  in  one  sense. 
The  land  of  the  Chickasaws  was  invaded,  after  two 
years  of  preparation,  from  Mobile  and  the  settle- 
ments on  the  shores  of  the  Wabash.  The  advance 
was  irresistible ;  the  hostile  bands  were  dealt  with 
under  military  law,  as  though  they  were  insurgents ; 
evexy  scalp  was  paid  for ;  and,  the  real  motive  of 
the  war  being  still  the  competition  between  Frencli 
and  English,  the  former  succumbed,  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1726. 

Overleaping  some  further  monotonous  episodes  of 
warfare  with  the  red  race,  we  pass  on  to  the  Edict 
for  free  commerce  between  Louisiana  and  the  West 
India  Islands,  in  1737,  and  to  the  Red  Protectorate 
established  so  strangely,  in  place  of  the  White  Pro- 
tectorate, over  the  nominally  French  country  be- 
tween Lower  Louisiana  and  the  Illinois.  The  pojju- 
lation  of  Louisiana,  a  little  more  than  half  a  century 
after  the  first  attempt  at  colonisation  by  La  Salle, 
may  have  been  five  thousand  whites,  and  half  that 
number  of  blacks.  Louis  XV.  had  fostered  it  with 
pride  and  liberality.  He  had  been  enticed  towards 
the  scheme  by  the  most  triumphant  speculator  of 
the  age  ;  but  it  is  sad  to  think  that  he  made  use  of 
every  influence  to  control,  in  his  own  interest,  the 
embarkation  of  Eui'opean  capital  and  confidence. 
In  1737,  Louisiana  enjoyed  no  ])romise  beyond  that 
which  it  derived  from  the  goodwill  of  William  Penn. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 


Progress  of  Affairs  in  New  York— Govertifflent  of  William  Burnet— Interference  of  the  Home  Government— Arbitrary  Rule  of 
Colonel  Cosby  in  New  York— His  Quanel  with  a  New  York  Journal— Trial  of  Zenger,  the  offending  Journalist,  and 
Defence  by  Andrew  Hamilton— Acquittal  of  the  Accused— Evil  P^ffect  on  the  American  Colonies  of  English  Attempts  at 
Despotism— Government  of  George  Clarke  at  New  York— Supposed  Discovery  of  a  Negro  Plot— Government  of  Colonel 
Shute  in  New  England— Disputes  with  the  Assembly— Deiwrture  of  Governor  Shute  for  England-Disputes  between  the 
Massachusetts  Government  and  the  Crown— An  Explanatory  Charter  Accepted— Appointment  of  William  Burnet  to  the 
Governorship  of  Massachusetts— Renewed  Disputes  -with  the  Crown  respecting  a  Fixed  Salary  for  the  Governor— Death  ot 
Burnet,  and  Settlement  of  the  Dispute  under  the  Eiile  of  Jonathan  Belcher— Entire  Separation  of  New  Hampshire  trom 
Massachusetts. 


New  York,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  pursued  a  career  of  varied  calm  and  storm. 
In  1720,  the  post  of  Governor  was  conferred  on 
William  Bin-net,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Bishoji  of 
Salisbuiy,  whose  "  Histoiy  of  his  own  Time "  is 
one  of  the  chief  authorities  on  the  events  of  an  im- 
portant and  interesting  epoch.  The  administration 
of  the  younger  Burnet  at  New  York  was  very  suc- 


cessful. He  was  a  genial  and  yet  judicious  man, 
and  a  good  deal  of  his  attention  was  given  to  esta- 
blishing friendly  relations  between  the  colonists  and 
the  Indians.  Certain  functionaries  had  recently 
l,een  appointed  under  the  title  of  Commissioners  for 
Indian  Aflairs,  wliose  station  was  at  Albany,  and 
who  were  empowered  to  maintain  communication 
with  the  natives,  to  receive  intelligence  from  them, 
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and  to  treat  with  their  leaders  in  sudden  emer- 
gencies. They  had  no  salaries,  but  were  en- 
trusted with  considerable  sums  of  money  for 
occasional  presents  to  the  red  men.  Through  these 
officials,  as  well  as  by  personal  intercourse  with  the 
leading  sachems,  Burnet  exercised  great  influence 
over  the  Indians,  and  endeavoured  in  this  way  to 
counteract  the  continual  advance  of  the  French. 
His  removal  from  power,  in  the  year  1727,  was  the 
result  of  intrigues  in  which  the  merchants  of 
London  and  the  traders  of  Albany  had  engaged,  in 
consequence  of  a  disagreement  -with  the  Governor 
as  to  some  parts  of  his  policy.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Colonel  Montgomery,  who  had  been  groom  of  the 
bedchamber  to  George  II.  when  Prince  of  Wales. 
In  1729,  during  the  rule  of  this  Governor,  the 
King  in  Council  issued  an  order,  by  which  certain 
acts  suggested  by  Burnet,  and  passed  by  the  As- 
sembly of  New  York,  with  reference  to  the  trade 
with  Canada,  were  repealed.  As  the  operation  of 
these  acts  was  to  restrict  that  trade,  in  the  hope  of 
damaging  the  French,  the  law  had  met  with  great 
opposition  from  the  dealei'S  whose  transactions  were 
affected.  But  the  repeal  of  the  enactments  gave 
ofience  to  the  Six  Nations,  from  whom  many  com- 
modities were  now  diverted  to  the  better  market  of 
Canada. 

Montgomery  died  in  1731,  and  'affairs  did  not 
improve  after  the  arrival  of  his  successor.  Colonel 
William  Cosby.  That  officer  reached  New  York 
towards  the  close  of  1732,  and  soon  got  into  a  vio- 
lent dispute  with  the  senior  member  of  the  Council, 
Rip  Van  Dam,  who  had  carried  on  the  Government 
since  the  death  of  Montgomery.  Fi'om  this  sub- 
stantial burgher  he  had  borrowed  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and,  apparently  in  the  hope  of  evading  re- 
payment, he  brought  a  suit  against  him,  in  1734, 
for  recovery  of  all  the  official  fees  and  perquisites 
which  Van  Dam  had  received  during  his  provisional 
conduct  of  affairs.  In  an  arbiti'ary  and  aiTOgant 
way,  Cosby  insisted  that  the  charge  shoxild  be  tried 
by  the  judges  of  the  common-law  tribunal  of  New 
York,  without  the  assistance  of  a  jury.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Monis  said  that  this  was  not  within  the 
competence  of  the  court ;  and  he  was  immediately 
displaced,  to  make  room  for  James  Delancey,  who 
was  known  to  entertain  a  different  view.  As  no 
such  change  could  be  legally  made  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Council,  great  indignation  was  felt  at  so 
despotic  an  assumption ;  and  Cosby  did  nothing  to 
conciliate  either  the  people  or  their  representatives. 
He  offended  the  Assembly  by  the  insolence  of  his 
demeanour  ;  he  alanned  the  colonists  by  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  attacked  their  privileges,  and 
the  safeguards  of  their  liberty.     A  state  of  sullen 


and  angi-y  discontent  was  created,  which  threatened 
to  explode  in  some  unfortunate  collision. 

Van  Dam  and  Morris  published  statements  of 
their  cases,  which  still  further  excited  the  public 
mind ;  and  a  printer  named  Zenger  established  in 
1735  a  newspaper,  which  he  called  the  New  York 
Weekly  Journcd,  for  the  purpose  of  ojjposing  the 
Governor's  attempts  at  absolutism.  An  article  in 
this  paper  contained  so  severe  an  attack  on  Cosby's 
principles  and  conduct,  which  were  described  as 
endangering  public  freedom,  that  the  person  con- 
cerned obtained  of  the  Council  a  request  for  the 
concurrence  of  the  Assembly  in  an  order  for  burning 
the  publication  in  the  market-place  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  hangman.  The  Assembly  refused  to 
make  any  such  order,  and  Cosby  and  the  Council 
proceeded  to  act  for  themselves.  They  requii-ed 
the  Mayor  and  aldermen  of  New  York  to  super- 
intend the  operations  of  the  hangman ;  but  their 
orders  were  disobeyed.  Not  only  did  the  civic 
magistrates  decline  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony, 
but  even  the  executioner  refused  to  perform  that 
portion  of  his  office.  The  burning  was  at  length 
carried  out  by  a  negro  boy  belonging  to  the  sheriff; 
and  the  force  of  Zenger's  criticisms  was  rendered 
all  the  more  telling  by  the  absurd  and  spiteful 
pcrfoi'mance  by  which  it  was  made  so  widely 
known.  Cosby  and  the  Council  now  determined  to 
arrest  Zenger,  and  bring  him  to  trial  on  a  charge 
of  libel ;  but  here  again  they  met  with  difficulties. 
The  grand  jury  threw  out  the  bill ;  upon  which 
Bradley,  the  Attorney-General,  brought  in  an  ex 
officio  information.  The  counsel  employed  by 
Zenger  disputed  the  validity  of  the  commissions 
held  by  the  judges,  Delancey  and  Phillipse,  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  been  granted  by  the 
Governor  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Council. 
Of  course  the  judges  over-ruled  the  plea,  and,  not 
satisfied  with  so  doing,  punished  the  offending 
lawyers  by  denying  them  the  I'ight  of  further 
pi-actice  in  the  court.  Zenger  then  put  his  case  in 
the  hands  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  had  for  sevei-al  yeare  been  Speaker  of  the 
Pennsylvanian  Assembly,  and  was  at  that  time  the 
most  distinguished  lawyer  in  America.  Hamilton 
was  old  and  infinn ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
imdertake  the  commission,  and  on  the  day  of  trial 
(August  4th,  1735)  was  present  in  court  for  the 
gi'atuitous  defence  of  an  impei'illed  journalist. 

The  case  excited  very  general  interest  in  the 
city,  for  it  was  felt  that  the  immediate  future  of 
American  liberty  was  involved  in  the  decision.  At 
the  outset  of  the  proceedings,  Hamilton  admitted 
the  fact  of  publication,  and  challenged  the  prosecutor 
to  support  the  charge  of  libel  by  proving  the  false- 
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Iiood  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  incriminated 
])ublication.  The  challenge  was  declined,  and 
Hamilton  then  proijosed  to  call  witnesses  to  prove 
that  the  criticisms  of  Zenger  were  true  and 
well-founded.  But  he  was  told  that,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  English  law,  the  tnitli  itself  was  a  libel 
when  its  tendency  was  to  discredit  the  members 
of  a  Government,  or  the  institutions  of  the  State. 
Hamilton  disputed  this  dictum,  which,  hoAvever, 
was  certainly  maintained  in  English  courts  of  laAV 
until  a  comparatively  recent  period  ;  and,  pointing 
out  that  the  Attorney-General  had  stated  in  the 
information  that  Zenger  had  been  guilty  of  "a 
certain  false,  malicious,  seditious,  and  scandalous 
libel,"  lequii-ed  that  he  would  either  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "false,"  or  admit  that  it  had  been 
erroneously  introduced,  and  sufier  the  recoi'd  to  be 
altered  so  far  as  to  express  that  Zenger  was  the 
author  of  "  a  cei-tain  tt'ue,  malicious,  and  seditious 
libel."  But  the  court,  fortified  by  the  arguments 
and  precedents  of  the  Attorney-General,  i-eiterated 
its  maxim  that  the  truth  of  a  libel  cannot  be 
l)leaded  in  excuse  for  its  publication.  In  his 
si)eech  for  the  defence,  Hamilton  contended  that  it 
was  the  right  of  freemen  to  publish  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  every  ti'uth  that  concerned  the  general 
weal,  and  every  grievance  by  which  the  privileges 
of  the  subject  were  abridged  or  injured.  The 
Governors  of  American  colonies,  he  admitted,  were 
liable  to  be  sued  in  the  King's  courts  at  West- 
minster for  any  wi-ongs  they  might  have  inflicted 
in  the  colonists ;  but  the  expense  of  this  process 
was  so  great  as  to  deter  men  from  adopting  it,  and 
the  public  security  was  best  promoted  by  an  open 
discussion  of  all  alleged  misdoings.  It  was  im- 
possible, he  urged,  that  a  jury  of  free  and  honest 
men  would  affirm  the  charge  of  falseness  which  was 
recorded  in  the  infoi-mation,  but  which  the  prose- 
cutor would  neither  undertake  to  prove,  nor  sufier 
to  be  dispi'oved.  In  the  end,  not^vithstanding  an 
injunction  from  the  Chief  Justice  that  they  should 
leave  the  question  of  libel  to  the  court,  and  simply 
return  a  verdict  as  to  the  fact  of  publication,  the 
jury  declared  the  accused  "  not  guilty."  The  result 
of  the  trial  was  received  "with  delight  throughout 
the  province.  Hamilton's  speech  was  printed  and 
circulated  in  all  the  American  colonies ;  and  the 
corporation  of  New  York  presented  the  successful 
lawyer  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box.* 
Cosby  did  not  long  survive  his  defeat.  He  died 
in  1736,  and  was  succeeded  by  George  Clarke,  who 
acted  on  principles  similar  to  those  which  had  met 
with  a  severe  defeat  at  the  trial  of  Zenger.     It  was 

*  Grahame's  History  of  the  Uuited  States,  Book  X.,  chap.l. 


certainly  a  most  unfortunate  cii-cumstance  that  so 
many  of  the  Governors  of  American  colonies  shoidd 
have  been  needy  or  unprincipled  adventurers,  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  constitutional 
liberty,  and  indifierent  to  everything  but  the  oj^^wr- 
tunity  of  making  money.      The  War  of  Indepen- 
dence was  not  provoked  simjily  by  the  attempt  to 
tax  the  colonists  without  granting  them  represen- 
tation  in   the    English    Parliament :    it  had   been 
prepared  during  a    long    course   of   years   by  the 
misgoveriunent  of  men   like   Lord  Conibury  and 
Colonel  Cosby.     The  eflfect  of  the  Zenger  trial,  and 
of  Andrew  Hamilton's  eloquence,  was  most  damaging 
to  the  iiile  of  the  parent  State,  not  merely  because 
the  popular  cause  had  triumphed,  but  because  a 
popular  cause  had  been  created  in  opposition  to  the 
Government,  and  in   consequence  of  the   Govern- 
'  ment's  own   folly  and   injustice.      The   American 
people  —  for   such   they   had    now   become — Avere 
taught  to   regard  England  rather  as  their  tyiaiit 
than  as  their  mother.     They  could  not  but  see  that 
their  English  relatives  took  no  interest  in  them, 
excepting  in  as  far  as  they  coidd  wring  some  miser- 
able profit  out  of  their  expanding  commonwealths. 
While   a   great   English-speaking   community    was 
growing  up  beyond  the  Atlantic,  the  people  out  of 
which  it  had  arisen  seemed  perfectly  indiflferent  to 
this  most  interesting  experiment  of  the  reproduction 
of  their  old  historic  life  under  new  conditions  and 
iir  a  new  hemisphere.     The  almost  entii-e  suspension 
of  English  emigration  for  many  years  was  another- 
cause  of  the  growing  estrangement  of  the  younger 
from  the  older  branch  of  the  national  family.     For 
a  long  while,  the  settlers  in  the  colonies  subject  to 
the  British  Crown  had  been  mostly  Gennans,  Irish, 
and  Scotch ;  and,  of  these,  probably  not  one  enter- 
tained   a    friendly    feeling    towards    England,    or 
cherished  any  other  sentiments  than  such  as  were 
likely,   on  the   first  provocation,  to   develojje  into 
bitter   hatred.       Perhaps    the    Gemians    weie    the 
least  unfriendly  of  the  three,  and  the  Scotch  the 
most,  owing  to  their  disaffection  to  the  House  of 
Hanover.     But  even  had  Englishmen,  in  the  reigns 
of  Queen  Anne  and  of  the  first  Georges,  gone  out 
to  America  in  numbers  equal  to  those  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  at  the  most  enterprising  era  of  coloni- 
sation,  they   could   not   have   neutralised,   thougli 
they  might  have  mitigated,  the  evil  effects  of  a 
vicious  habit  of  government,  which  defied  all  the 
best  traditions  of  the  nation's  freedom,  and  sought 
to  reduce  American  colonists  to  the  level  of  a  con- 
quered   race.       This   it   was    which    alienated    the 
child  from  the  parent,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  anger 
and  of  war.     TJie  principles  of  conmion  fairness  and 
common   sense   were   outraged,    and   the   sufferers 
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learned  in  bitterness  the  lessons  tliey  had  been  too 
well  taught. 

One  of  the  worst  acts  of  Governor  Clarke  was  a 
breach  of  faith  with  certain  colonists  whom  he  had 
invited  over.  Desiring  to  create  some  check  on 
the  French  fort  at  Crown  Point,  he  proposed  that  a 
body  of  Scotch  Highlanders  should  emigrate  to  the 
province,  and  establish  themselves  on  the  frontier 
territory  near  Lake  George.  A  proclamation  em- 
bodying this  scheme  was   sent   to   Scotland,    and 


1741,  when  the  Governorship  was  conferred  on 
George  Clinton,  uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  The 
same  year  was  painfully  distinguished  by  the  sup- 
posed discovery  of  a  negro  plot  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  fires,  apparently 
caused  by  design,  excited  a  suspicion  that  the  slaves, 
who  were  numerous  both  in  the  town  and  the 
province,  were  concocting  some  mischief.  A  pro- 
clamation was  therefore  issued  by  the  magistrates, 
promising   pardon,   freedom,  and  i-ewards   to  any 
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Captain  Lachlan  Campbell,  starting  for  New  York, 
had  an  intei-view  with  Clarke,  who  promised  him 
a  grant  of  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land,  free  from 
all  but  necessary  charges.  On  the  faith  of  this 
assurance,  Campbell  returned  to  Scotland,  sold  his 
paternal  estate,  and,  at  his  own  expense,  took  over 
to  New  York,  in  1737,  eighty-three  Highland 
families.  But,  on  again  ai-riving  in  America,  he 
found  that  the  grant  of  land  could  only  be  had  on 
condition  of  his  admitting  to  a  share  in  the  profits 
several  dependents  of  the  Governor.  The  condition 
was  refused,  as  being  a  violation  of  the  original 
compact;  and  Campbell  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
fellow-emigrants  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  to 
seek  his  own  living  by  cultivating  a  small  farm  with 
the  means  at  his  disposal.     Clarke  was  displaced  in 
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slave  who  would  bear  witness  against  incendiaries 
and  conspirators.     Some  women  of  bad  character 
shortly  afterwards  came  forward,  and  declaimed  that 
the  negroes  had  combined  to  bum  the  city,  and  set 
one  of  their  body  at  the  head  of  afiairs.      Other 
witnesses,  equally  valueless,  were   soon  found  to 
support  this   charge;    the  number  of  the  accused 
was    augmented   day   by   day,   till   it   reached   an 
alarming  point;    and  even  white  men  were  com- 
promised, as  well  as  the  blacks.     A  wave  of  teiror 
and  suspicion  passed  over  New  York,  similar  to 
that  which,  some  fifty  years  eai'lier,  resulted  in  the 
Massachusetts  trials  for  witchcraft.     Men  lost  then- 
judgment  and  their  humanity  in  the  univei-sal  fear; 
and,  before  the  excitement  had  spent  itself,  more 
than  thirty  persons  had  been  executed  (of  whom 
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several  were  burnt  at  the  stake),  and  many  had  been 
transported.  At  a  subsequent  and  calmer  time, 
it  came  to  be  doubted,  considering  the  bad  character 
of  most  of  the  witnesses,  whether  there  had  really 
been  any  plot  at  all. 

New  England  was  not  without  a  history  in  the 
reigns  of  George  I.  and  George  II.  Colonel  Shute, 
who  was  Governer  in  1720,  came  into  collision 
with  the  people  on  the  subject  of  the  pine-trees 
resei'ved  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Navy  on  vacant 
lauds.  Sluite  did  his  best,  as  he  was  bound  to 
do,  to  enforce  the  law,  and,  getting  into  a  dispiite 
with  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  with  respect  to 
a  remonstrance  which  it  was  proposed  to  print, 
was  so  inconsiderate  as  to  say  that  the  King  had 
committed  to  him  the  power  of  the  press,  and 
that  nothing  could  be  lawfully  published  without 
his  permission.  In  other  ways  he  managed  to 
vex  and  initate  the  Assembly,  who  in  turn  made 
their  power  felt  by  diminishing  his  salary,  and 
that  of  the  Deputy-Governor,  William  Dummer, 
to  so  low  a  pitch  that  the  latter  at  length  refused 
to  accept  it,  as  involving  an  insult  to  the  King. 
Shute,  thovxgh  an  irritable,  was  not  an  ill-mean- 
ing man,  and  before  his  arrival  had  been  regarded 
as  a  su2:)porter  of  liberal  and  dissenting  views. 
But  the  distrust  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly 
had  now  been  excited  against  him  to  so  extreme 
a  degree  that  he  appears  to  have  been  made  the 
object  of  substantial  injustice.  With  the  old 
bitterness  of  their  predecessors  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  leaders  of  the  popular  pai-ty  opposed 
Shute  and  all  his  supporters  at  every  point,  as 
if  they  had  been  the  greatest  criminals.  In 
England,  even  the  friends  of  Massachusetts  re- 
gi'etted  the  course  that  was  being  pursued,  and 
feared  it  might  lead  to  mischievous  results.  Jere- 
miah Dummer,  the  provincial  agent  at  London, 
who  had  written  the  defence  of  the  New  England 
charters  when  then'  existence  was  threatened  in 
1715,  gave  so  much  offence  to  these  irritable  poli- 
ticians by  simj^ly  notifying  to  them  that  Shute's 
conduct  was  generally  approved  in  England,  and 
that  serious  measures  would  certainly  be  taken 
against  the  people  of  Massachusetts  unless  a  more 
reasonable  temper  were  shown,  that  he  was  dis- 
missed from  his  office.  The  Assembly  repeatedly 
forced  Shute  into  doing  as  they  wished,  by 
reftising  him  any  salary  at  all  until  he  had  made 
his  submission.  During  the  Indian  war  which 
occurred  at  this  period,  and  of  Avhich  we  have 
felated  the  events  in  a  previous  Chapter,  they 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  militaiy  operations, 
which  of  right  belonged  to  the  Governor,  and 
required  the  officers  to  coi'respond  with  them ;  but 


for  this  they  afterwards  apologised,  and  prudently 
retreated  from  an  untenable  position.  The  danger 
to  the  colony  was  increased  by  these  unfortiiuate 
disputes,  and  the  Governor  at  length  determined 
to  withdraw  from  a  position  in  which  his  actions 
were  continually  paralysed  by  the  jealousy  of  his 
associates.  Having  previously,  but  in  a  private 
way,  obtained  pei-mission  of  the  King  to  return  to 
England,  he  suddenly  departed  towards  the  close 
of  1722,  leaving  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  William  Dunmier. 
Tliough  a  friend  of  Shute,  Dummer  had  the  credit 
of  being  a  patriotic  citizen.  Aided  by  the  advice 
and  support  of  the  aged  judge,  Sewall — the  only 
person  then  living  who  had  held  office  under  the 
original  charter,  and  who  retained  in  his  views 
and  his  modes  of  speech  much  of  the  old  Puritan 
character — the  new  head  of  the  colony  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  friendly  feeling  between  himself 
and  the  Legislature. 

The  object  of  Governor  Shute's  visit  to  England 
was  to  lay  before  the  King  a  series  of  formal 
complaints  against  the  Massachusetts  Assembly. 
The  result,  in  1723,  was  a  summons  to  the  As- 
sembly to  answer  this  indictment,  which  charged 
that  body  with  committing  vai'ious  encroachments 
on  the  Royal  prerogative,  as  represented  Ijy  the 
Governor.  On  receiving  the  summons,  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  a  vote  to  the  effect  that 
tlie  allegations  were  groundless,  and  that  an  agent 
should  be  empowered  to  employ  lawyers  to  defend 
their  proceedings.  So  sharp,  abrupt,  and  lofty  a 
mode  of  meeting  the  King's  complaints  would  have 
been  most  imjjrudent,  and  the  Council  wisely 
refused  to  concur  in  any  such  course.  Ulti- 
mately, the  Assembly  transmitted  a  particular 
answer  to  the  several  charges,  together  with  an 
address  to  the  King;  and  at  the  same  time  des- 
patched an  agent  to  England,  to  explain  and  justify 
their  conduct.  Jeremiah  Dummer  was  also  re- 
appointed as  the  resident  colonial  agent  at  TiOn- 
don ;  so  that  the  cause  of  Massachusetts  did  not 
suffer  from  want  of  advocacy.  But  the  colonists 
had  so  clearly  exceeded  their  powers,  and  so  mani- 
festly violated  the  charter,  that  the  provincial 
agents,  by  the  advice  of  their  English  friends, 
acknowledged  the  Assembly  to  have  been  wrong 
in  relation  to  the  Royal  woods  and  the  command 
of  military  o])erati0ns,  and  j)romised  that  such 
acts  should  not  be  repeated.  Another  subject  of 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  had  I'efer- 
ence  to  certain  assumptions  of  independence  by 
the  Massachusetts  Assembly;  and,  in  respect  of 
these,  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
proposed  that  an   explanatory  charter    should   be 
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accepted  by  the  colonial  Legislature,  declaring  in 
express  terms  the  Governor's  power  to  negative 
the  Speaker  when  presented  to  him  after  election, 
and  limiting  the  adjournment  of  the  Assembly 
by  its  own  act  to  two  days.  The  explanatory 
charter,  when  laid  before  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, in  January,  1726,  gave  great  discontent 
to  many.  Thirty-two  members  out  of  eighty  voted 
that  it  should  be  rejected,  and  four  members  of 
the  Council — a  body  much  more  inclined  to  sup- 
port Royal  prerogative  than  the  popular  branch 
of  the  Legislature — gave  their  votes  to  the  same 
effect.  The  majority,  however,  were  on  the  side 
of  acquiescence;  and  the  chai-ter  was  adopted  by 
a  resolution  expressed  in  terms  of  marked  loyalty. 
When,  on  the  death  of  George  I.,  in  1727,  Colonel 
Montgomeiy,  as  already  related,  was  sent  out  as 
Governor  of  New  York,  Burnet,  thus  displaced, 
received  the  chief  post  in  the  New  England  colo- 
nies, and  Shu.te  did  not  return  to  the  office  he  had 
quitted. 

Burnet  entered  on  his  new  duties  with  uneasy 
forebodings  as  to  his  relations  with  the  Assembly. 
He  had  been  popular  Avith  the  people  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  to  whom  he  had  commonly 
appeared  as  a  ruler  of  great  liberality,  and  a  man 
of  kind  and  generous  feeling.  But  the  Massa- 
chusetts people  had  long  been  noted  for  a  cei-tain 
querulovis  and  froward  spirit  of  opposition ;  and 
Bumet  feared  that  he  should  experience  what 
most  other  Governors  had  experienced  before  him. 
His  reception  by  the  Bostonians  was  reassuring. 
He  entered  the  capital  city,  in  1728,  in  the  midst 
of  a  splendid  cavalcade ;  but  it  soon  appeared 
that  his  character  was  not  calculated  to  harmo- 
nise with  the  rigid  Puritanism  of  New  England. 
Though  the  son  of  a  Bishop,  and  himself  not 
otherwise  than  religious,  he  hated  formalism,  and 
was  a  man  of  gay  and  convivial  habits.  To 
Colonel  Tailer,  one  of  the  committee  who  went 
from  Boston  to  meet  him  on  the  borders  of  Rhode 
Island  colony,  he  complained  of  the  long  graces 
that  were  said  by  the  clergymen  on  the  road,  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  know  when  they  would 
shorten.  Tailer,  who  was  of  a  humorous  disposi- 
tion, answered,  "  The  graces  will  increase  in  length 
till  you  come  to  Boston ;  after  that,  they  will 
shorten  till  you  come  to  your  government  of  New 
Hampshire,  where  your  Excellency  will  find  no 
grace  at  all."  Bumet  imprudently  let  the  people 
see  how  great  was  his  indifference  to  their  cherished 
ideas  on  this  subject.  One  day,  when  dining  at 
the  house  of  an  old  senator,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying  grace  sitting,  his  host  courteously  asked 
if   he  wo\ild    prefer   that   it   should    be    delivered 


standing;  to  which  Burnet  bluntly  replied,  "Stand- 
ing or  sitting, — any  way  or  no  way, — just  as  you 
please."  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  man,  however 
excellent  his  qualities  in  some  respects,  was  not 
fitted  for  the  Governor  of  a  Puritanical  colony. 
He  soon  quarrelled  with  the  Assembly  on  the 
subject  of  remuneration.  Pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment compelled  him  to  be  very  solicitous  on  Has 
subject,  and  he  hinted  that,  as  the  people  were 
rich  enough  to  give  him  so  fine  a  reception,  they 
were  rich  enough  to  afford  him  a  handsome  salary. 
The  Massachusetts  Assembly  voted  him  <£  1,400, 
besides  other  sums  for  his  travelling  expenses; 
but  they  refused  a  permanent  income.  A  sharp 
dispute  followed,  in  which  Burnet,  losing  his  tem- 
per, reproached  the  members  with  their  conduct 
towards  Shute;  intimated  that  the  English  Par- 
liament would  allocate  a  fixed  salary  on  the  pro- 
vince if  the  colonists  continued  obstinate  ;  and 
uttered  a  vague  threat  that  it  might  perhaps  do 
"something  else  besides."  He  subsequently  ex- 
plained that  in  this  phrase  he  alluded  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  provincial  chai-ter  being  withdrawn 
altogether,  if  the  home  Government  were  provoked 
beyond  a  certain  point.  Assuming  high  ground, 
he  refused  to  accept  the  special  sums  that  had  been 
voted  him,  and  declared  that  he  would  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  but  a  fixed  salary.  In  virtue 
of  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Governor  by  the 
supplementary  charter,  he  refused  to  prorogue 
the  deputies  until  they  had  done  as  he  wished  ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  adjourned  them,  first 
to  Salem,  and  afterwards  to  Concord,  observing 
in  liis  jocular  way.  that  the  names  of  both  those 
towns  inclined  to  amity. 

The   names,   however,    had  no   such   subtle  in- 
fluence as  Burnet's  jest  implied.      An  agreement 
could  not  be  arrived  at,  and  the  Assembly  sent  an 
address  to  the  King,  expressing  their  desire  and 
resolve  to  provide  amply  and  honourably  for  the 
support  of  his  Majesty's  representative,  but  arguing 
that,    by   renouncing   control  over  the   Governor, 
they  would  separate  his  interests  from  those  of  the 
province.     This  address  was  not  favourably  received 
by  the  King,  and  the  Lords  of  Trade  went  so  far 
as  to  report  to  the  Privy  Council  that  Massachusetts 
was  endeavouring  to  west  from  the  sovereign  the 
small  remnant  of  prerogative  he  had  retained,  and 
to  make  itself  entirely  independent.     It  was  also 
recommended    that  the    whole   subject   should   be 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  Parliament_a  step 
which,  had  it  been  taken,  would    probably   have 
resulted  in  some  extreme  measure.     Nevertheless, 
the  Massachusetts  Assembly  refused  to  give  way, 
and   the   controversy  might   have   led   to  serious 
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issues  but  for  the  sudden  death  of  Buniet  in  1729. 
One  of  the  London  agents  of  the  colony  at  that 
time  was  Jonathan  Belcher,  a  New  Englander,  held 
in  much  regard  by  his  countrymen  for  the  zeal 
with  which  he  advocated  their  privileges.  He  had 
suppoi"ted  the  recent  address  to  the  throne,  and  he 
now  solicited  and  obtained  the  vacant  post.  But 
with  his  elevation  to  office  his  views  underwent 
a  change.  It  is  believed  that  he  gave  some  assui'- 
ance  to  the  Government  that  he  would  use  his 
influence  to  procure  the  concession  of  a  fixed 
salaiy;  at  any  rate,  his  first  address  to  tlie 
Assembly,  on  aniving  in  America  in  1730,  con- 
veyed an  urgent  application  for  a  permanent 
provision.  The  Royal  insti-uctions  which  he 
brought  out  with  him,  and  which  he  read  to  the 
members,  contained  an  intimation  that,  if  the 
demand  were  any  longer  resisted,  his  Majesty 
would  feel  compelled  to  lay  the  undutiful  behaviour 
ofthe  province  before  Parliament,  not  only  in  that 
particular  instance,  but  in  many  others  of  the  same 
natui'e  and  tendency,  from  which,  his  Majesty 
observed,  it  manifestly  appeared  that  the  Assembly 
liad  for  some  years  past  attempted  to  weaken, 
if  not  cast  off,  the  obedience  they  owed  to  the 
Crown,  and  tho  dependence  which  all  colonies 
ought  to  have  on  the  mother  country.  If  the 
Assembly  still  proved  non-compliant.  Belcher  was 
immediately  to  return  to  England.  After  reading 
this  address  to  the  members,  the  new  Governor 
made  a  speech  exjjlaining  his  conduct,  which 
was  certainly  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  colonists 
liad  reason  to  expect.  He  said  that  his  views  on 
the  abstract  question  were  still  exactly  what  they 
had  been,  but  that  further  resistance  was  useless, 
and  might  endanger  all.  With  an  elaborate  com- 
parison drawn  from  the  struggles  and  ultimate  fate 
of  Cato,  after  the  pedantic  fashion  of  those  times, 


he  implored  the  Assembly,  now  that  it  had 
sufficiently  contended  against  power,  not  to  commit 
the  folly  of  self-murder. 

Notwithstanding  these  exhortations,  the  Assem- 
bly declined  to  provide  the  requu-ed  salaiy,  but 
voted  Belcher  a  handsome  reward  for  his  services 
in  England,  and  the  sum  of  £1,000  (luiconnected 
with  any  definite  period)  for  the  conduct  of  public 
afiairs  in  the  province.  Perplexed  by  the  situation 
in  which  he  was  placed.  Belcher  pereuaded  the 
Assembly  to  present  an  address  to  the  Crown, 
soliciting  permission  for  him  to  accept  the  sums  that 
had  been  voted.  The  permission  was  granted,  on 
condition  of  his  continuing  to  urge  the  Royal  in- 
structions ;  but  ultimately  the  English  Government 
gave  a  general  sanction  to  Belcher's  accepting  any 
gi-ants  the  Assembly  might  choose  to  make.  Tlie 
mother  countiy,  in  fact,  abandoned  its  position,  and 
Massachusetts  secured  another  triumph — one  of 
those  triumphs  which,  by  revealing  the  hesitation 
of  the  parent  State,  prepared  for  the  War  of 
Independence  in  the  next  generation.  For  the  fol- 
lowing ten  yeai"s.  Belcher  retained  his  position, 
though  involved  in  controversies  with  the  Deputy- 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire  as  to  the  King's 
woods,  and  in  the  wranglings  of  that  colony  with 
Massachusetts  on  a  disputed  question .  of  bomadary, 
which  was  at  length  decided  by  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment in  favour  of  the  former.  By  this  decision 
New  Hampshire  got  even  more  than  she  claimed  ; 
and  so  did  Rhode  Island  in  a  similar  dispute.  Mas^ 
sachusetts  had  always  been  grasping  as  to  territory; 
but  iia  these  instances  she  was  signally  discomfited. 
Belcher  was  recalled,  in  1740,  owing  to  the  intrigues 
of  certain  speculators  in  paper  money,  whose  plans 
he  had  opposed ;  and  after  that  date  the  Governor- 
ship of  Massachusetts  and  NeAv  Hampshii'c  was 
placed  in  sejiarate  hands. 
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Georgia,  the  last-founded  of  the  original  colonies 
of  English  America,  was  compi-ised  within  the 
limits  of  South  Carolina  until  its  division  from  that 


territory  in  1732.  The  present  State  so  called, 
which  has  been  lessened  by  the  formation,  out  of 
its  first  dimensions,  of  the  States  of  Mississippi  and 
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Alabama,  extends  along  tlie  Atlantic,  from  Florida 
in  the  south  to  South  Carolina  in  the  north-east, 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  five  miles  ;  but  north 
of  this  coast-line  the  boundary  strikes  inland  with 
a  westerly  inclination,  skirting  the  side  of  South 
Cai-olina.  Its  area  is  58,000  square  miles,  which 
is  about  three  hundred  square  miles  more  than 
England  and  Wales.  The  northern  parts  of  the 
State  are  hilly ;  the  south  is  one  long,  dreaiy  flat, 
stretching  from  the  shores  of  the  ocean  to  the 
Mississippi,  far  beyond  the  existing  limits  of 
Georgia.  The  loose  and  friable  soil  will  grow  no 
trees  except  the  pine  and  the  palmetto;  but  this 
arid  region  is  varied  by  large  swamps,  which 
absorb  many  streams  into  their  silent  and  me- 
lancholy expanse,  and  in  the  rainy  season  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  inland  seas,  out  of  which 
rise  bay-trees  and  iinderwood — a  mesh  of  tangled 
vegetation,  holding  malaria  and  disease.  The  chief 
river  of  the  State  is  the  Savannah,  which  rises 
on  the  most  southern  declivity  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains,  and,  running  in  a  south-south- 
eastei'ly  directioia  for  nearly  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  forms  the  boundary  between  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  The  climate  of  this  extensive 
tract  of  country  is  of  course  various.  In  the  higher 
lands  of  the  north,  the  air  is  cold  in  winter ;  frosts 
are  common,  and  snow  falls  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches.  In  the  more  southern  parts,  on  the  plain 
and  in  the  marshes,  the  heat  in  summer  is  intense, 
and  the  rainy  season,  which  is  in  the  spring,  has  a 
character  of  almost  tropical  vehemence.  The  hilly 
regions  abound  in  extensive  forests,  containing 
nxxmeroiis  wild  boars  and  deer;  alligators  frequent 
the  larger  streams,  and  bees  murmur  about  the 
swamps  east  of  Flint  River,  collecting  honey  from 
the  luxui'iant  flowers  which  the  heat  and  moisture 
develope  into  life.  Agi'iculture  is  the  principal 
employment  of  the  people,  and  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
rice  are  the  chief  products  of  the  land;  but  the 
large  supply  of  water-power,  furnished  by  the  hill- 
streams  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  several  manufactures. 
Such  is  Georgia  at  the  present  day.  In  1732, 
its  natural  characteristics  had  not  been  modified 
by  the  action  of  civilised  races. 

The  country  to  which  a  separate  existence  was 
given  at  that  period,  was  a  wilderness  of  indefinite 
extent,  claimed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Spaniards 
as  a  part  of  Florida,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
English  as  a  portion  of  the  Carolinas.  In  point 
of  fact,  neither  nation  put  the  land  to  any  practical 
use ;  but  each  valued  it  as  a  frontier.  The  English 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  Spaniai'ds,  by 
the  treaty  of  Madrid  in  IGfiT,  had  waived  all  claim 


to  this  savage  territory ;  but  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves acted  as  if  their  title  were  still  in  full  force. 
The  whole  i-egion  was  little  better  than  a  desert. 
Of  white  inhabitants  it  had  none,  and  even  the 
Indians  were  not  numerous.  In  one  quarter, 
called  Yamacraw,  on  the  river  Savannah,  a  small 
native  tribe  had  been  planted  sirc>  1703,  when 
James  Mooi'e,  the  Govei-nor  of  South  Carolina, 
transported  its  membei-s  thither  as  a  sort  of 
garrison  against  the  tribes  in  alliance  with  Spain. 
The  Indians  thus  settled  between  the  Cai'olinas 
and  Florida  acknowledged  their  dependence  on 
the  former,  but  did  nothing  to  secure  English 
pi-edominance  in  the  disputed  territory.  The 
representatives  of  Spain  encouraged  the  other 
Indian  nations  in  frequent  attacks  on  the  English 
settlements  of  South  Carolina;  and  the  waste 
territory  was  known  only  as  a  land  of  prowling 
savages,  who  made  irruptions  into  the  struggling 
plantations  to  the  north,  and  against  whom  it  was 
occasionally  foimd  necessary  to  sally  forth  with 
fire  and  sword.  But  in  the  early  pai-t  of  the 
reign  of  George  II,  it  appeai'ed  to  many  politicians 
a  matter  of  vital  consequence  that  the  desert 
portions  of  Carolina  should  be  occupied  by 
men  of  English  race,  and  thus  saved  from  the 
domination  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  advancing 
from  the  south,  and  of  the  French,  who  were 
approaching  from  the  west.  The  idea  was  much 
discussed,  but  it  was  some  time  before  a  feasible 
project  could  be  matured.  At  length  it  occurred 
to  a  brave  and  humane  militaiy  officer  of  that  day 
that  a  colony  of  distressed  persons  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  might  be  formed,  expressly  with  a  view 
to  peopling  these  wastes,  and  keeping  oiit  rival 
nationalities.  The  conversion  of  the  Indians  was 
another  design  which  it  was  hoped  to  realise  by 
the  spectilation ;  but  this,  no  doubt,  was  not  the 
strongest  motive. 

James     Edward     Oglethorpe,    the    founder    of 
Georgia,  was  a  member  of  a  Yorkshire  family,  but 
was  born  in    St,   Martin-in-the-Fields,   Middlesex, 
December  22nd,  1696.     When  yet  a  mere  lad,  he 
served   under   Prince    Eugene,  and,  on   a   certain 
occasion,  as  he  related  some  sixty  years  after  to 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  Boswell,  avenged  witli  ad- 
mirable tact  and  spu-it  an  affi-ont  which  had  been 
offered  him  by  the  Prince  of  Wurteraburg.     The 
Prince  had  taken  up  a  glass  of  wine,  and  by  a  fillip 
caused  some  of  it  to  fly  into  the  youth's  foce.     Not 
liking  to  get  the  character  of  a  quan-elsome  fellow 
by  challenging  tjie  high-born  bully  at  once,  and  yet 
feeling  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  he  should 
take  some  notice  of  the  act,  Oglethorpe  fixed  his 
eye  upon  the  Prince,  and,  smiling  all  the  time  as  if 
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the  whole  thing  were  a  pleasantry,  said,  "  Mon 
Frince,  that's  a  good  joke,  but  we  do  it  much 
better  in  England" — and  so  threw  a  whole  glass- 
ful of  wine  in  his  adversary's  face.*  Surviving 
to  a  great  age, — for  it  was  not  until  1785  that  he 
died, — Oglethoi'pe  is  identified  wil^  the  personal 
history   of   nearly   the   whole    of    last   century  ;t 


Thomson  spoke  of  him  with  much  praise ;  Joseph 
Warton — with  some  exaggeration,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted— declared  that  he  was  at  once  a  great  hero 
and  a  great  legislator ;  and  Johnson  held  him 
in  high  esteem.  *'  I  know  no  man  whose  life 
would  be  more  interesting,"  said  Johnson  one 
day ;    and   he   expressed  his  willingness  to  write 


Tr^fuiyraiTSMOUTif 5^ 


^W^^^ii^^fS^'/         (J'  A 


NEW  ENGLAND  PAPER  MONEY. 


and  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  some  of  its 
most  eminent  literary  men.     Pope  has  written : — 

"  One,  driven  by  strong  benevolence  of  soul. 
Shall  fly,  like  Oglethorpe,  from  pole  to  ]X)le."  % 


*  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

+  There  has  been  some  discrepancy,  in  the  various  accounts 
of  Oglethorpe,  as  to  the  year  in  which  he  was  born  ;  but  it 
appears,  from  some  inquiries  recently  made  by  Colonel  J. 
L.  Chester,  that  he  was  bom  in  1696,  as  stated  in  the  text ; 
so  that  he  was  in  his  eighty-ninth  year  when  he  died. 

X  Imitations  of  Horace,  Book  II.,  Epistle  2. 


it,  if  furnished  with  the  materials.  The  unusual 
variety  of  his  experiences  gave  the  conversation 
of  Oglethorpe  a  rather  desultory  character,  and 
Johnson  complained  of  his  never  completing  what 
he  had  to  say.  But  when  he  got  on  topics  of 
which  he  had  special  knowledge,  he  was  full  of 
entertainment  and  information.  It  must  have 
been  pleasant  to  hear  him,  after  dinner,  describing, 
at  Johnson's  reqxiest,  the  siege  of  Belgrade  (at 
which  he  had  been  present  fifty-five  years  before), 
explaining  the  various  operations,  and  illustrating 
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the  positions  of  Turks  and  Austrians  by  means 
of  a  little  yrbie  poured  iijion  the  table,  from  which 
his  wetted  finger  formed  parallels  and  batteries, 
forts  and  camps.  He  could  repeat  to  Johnson  his 
father's  disapproval  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and 
could  tell  young  Samuel  Rogers  that,  when  young 
himself,  he  had  shot  snipes  in  the  meadows  since 
covered  by  Conduit  Street  and  its  vicinity.  His 
contemporaries  found  in  Oglethorpe  a  man  well- 
read,  scholarly,  conversant  Avith  affairs,  amiable, 
and  brave, — a  Tory  in  politics,  yet  one  who  took 
thought  for  the  needy  and  distressed ;  and  certainly 
no  man  was  better  fitted  than  he  to  lead  a  colony 
of  poor  adventurers  into  a  wilderness,  where  they 
might  have  to  fight  for  their  possessions,  and 
where  courage,  self-reliance,  find  knowledge  of 
the  world,  were  indispensable  in  the  leader. 

In  eai-ly  life,  Oglethorpe  was  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  one  of  the  subjects  which  attracted  his 
particular  attention  was  the  state  of  gaols.  In 
1728,  he  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a 
committee  of  inquiry  into  abuses  which  were 
known  to  exist ;  and,  as  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, he  presented  in  the  following  year  a  report 
Mdiicli  led  to  some  very  necessary  reforms.  Those 
were  days  long  befoi'e  the  philanthropist,  John 
Howard,  had  begun  his  humane  labours ;  and  the 
condition  of  English  prisons  was  so  atrocious  that 
at  the  present  time  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe 
such  statements  as  have  been  made,  if  they  did  not 
come  to  us  on  the  best  authority.  The  treatment 
of  insolvent  debtors  was  nearly  as  bad  as  that 
suffered  by  convicted  criminals.  The  gaolers  in 
both  instances  were  often  tyrants  of  the  most  cor- 
rupt and  pitiless  order ;  and  while,  for  a  bribe, 
they  would  pennit  all  kinds  of  debauchery,  they 
wreaked  the  vengeance  of  their  cruelty  on  those 
who  could  not  or  would  not  purchase  their  favour. 
The  indiscriminate  herding  together  of  men  of  every 
description  of  character,  from  the  reckless  and  de- 
]n-aved  to  the  simply  unfortunate,  generated  a 
frightful  amount  of  vice ;  and  the  overcrowding, 
combined  with  a  total  absence  of  sanitary  precau- 
tions, resulted  in  contagious  diseases  which  often 
spread  beyond  the  enclosui-e  of  the  prison  walls. 
As  regards  prisoners  for  debt,  the  members  of  the 
Parliamentaiy  Committee  obtained  by  Oglethorpe 
discovered,  in  the  course  of  their  inqxiiries,  that 
long  detention  in  a  gaol  produced  a  degenerate 
habit  of  mind  which  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to 
shake  off.  Dickens,  in  his  story  of  "Little  Dor- 
rit,"  has  described  with  subtle  discrimination  the 
slow  but  cei'tain  loss  of  self-i'espect  and  indepen- 
dence which  comes  upon  the  old  inhabitant  of  a 
gaol — the  listless  indifference  to  change,  the  shrink- 


ing from  exertion,  the  dread  of  the  external  world, 
the  fatal  gravitation  again  and  again  to  the  same 
wretched  home,  the  familiarity  with  miserable 
shifts  and  ignoble  arts,  which  come  at  length  to  be 
considered  the  most  easy  and  natural  way  of  meet- 
ing daily  necessities.  This  effect  was  apimrent  in 
the  i^risoners  who  came  under  the  observation  of 
Oglethorpe  and  his  fellow-members;  and  it  was 
thought  that  nothing  would  be  so  likely  to  over- 
come their  vicious  tendency  as  a  total  change  of 
scene,  and  the  excitement  of  life  in  a  new  country. 

A  rich  citizen  of  London  had  recently  bequeathed 
his  fortune  to  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
liberating  insolvent  debtors  from  prison.  One  of 
the  duties  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  was  to 
select  the  most  fitting  objects  for  the  receii)t  of  this 
bounty ;  and  Oglethoi-pe  persuaded  his  associates  to 
apply  the  money  to  a  plan  of  colonisation,  of  wliich 
the  southern  desei'ts  of  Carolina  should  be  the 
scene.  The  idea  having  been  communicated  to  the 
Government,  it  was  determined  that  the  teiTitory 
in  question  should  be  erected  into  a  separate  pro- 
vince, and  called  Georgia,  in  honoixr  of  the  reigning 
King.  The  House  of  Commons  passed  successive 
votes  of  money,  to  be  added  to  the  sum  left  by  the 
London  citizen ;  and  other  resoui'ces  were  also 
forthcoming.  A  directly  religious  character  was 
given  to  the  movement  by  the  proposal  to  convert 
the  Indians,  and  by  a  public  announcement  that 
the  right  of  citizenship  in  the  new  province,  and 
all  the  pecuniary  assistance  which  it  was  proposed 
to  bestow  on  the  original  emigi-ants,  would  be  equally 
conferred  on  Protestant  settlers  from  any  nation  of 
Europe  who  might  seek  in  those  distant  Avilds  a 
refuge  from  persecution.  The  offer  was  speedily 
accepted  by  a  body  of  religious  enthusiasts  in 
Germany,  knoAvn  as  the  Moravians,  Herrnhutters, 
or  United  Brethren  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  The  members  of  this  body  asserted  of 
themselves  that  they  had  received,  thi'ough  siicces- 
sive  generations  which  had  always  renounced  the 
corruptions  of  Rome,  the  very  principles  of  the 
primitive  Apostolic  Chiu'ch.  They  were  certainly 
in  existence  before  the  reformation  of  Luther,  and 
were  apparently  a  branch  of  the  Hussites,  or  fol- 
lowers of  the  great  Bohemian,  John  Huss.  With 
the  German  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  they 
speedily  coalesced,  while  retaining  some  distinctive 
doctrines ;  and  many  of  them  settled  in  MoraA^ia, 
and  thus  acquired  the  name  by  which  they  are  most 
commonly  known.  Ultimately,  their  tenets  took  a 
strong  Calvinistical  colour,  though  they  held  to 
the  Bohemian  forms  of  discipline.  In  the  Thirty 
Yeai's'  War,  their  settlements  in  Bohemia  and 
^loraAaa  wei-e  destroyed,  and,  after  manv  migi'a- 
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tions,  they  were  allowed,  in  1722,  to  settle  on  the 
estate  of  Bethelsdorf,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  belonging 
to  the  celebrated  Count  Zinzendorf,  who  became 
their  bishop.  It  was  from  the  neighbouring  hill  of 
Hiitsberg,  and  the  little  town  of  Herrnhut,  after- 
wards established  at  its  base,  that  they  derived  the 
title  of  Herrnliutters ;  but  they  preferred  to  be 
kno\vT:i  as  the  United  Brethren.  This  designation 
arose  from  their  admitting  Protestants  of  all  deno- 
minations into  theii-  confraternity,  without  requiring 
them  to  renounce  their  respective  creeds,  on  con- 
dition that  they  conformed  to  the  Moravian  (or, 
more  strictly  speaking,  Bohemian)  rules  of  disci- 
pline. 

The  principles  of  the  Moravians  do  not  seem  to 
difter  materially  from  those  of  most  Protestant 
bodies  ;  but  their  practice  is  in  some  respects  pecu- 
liar. Believing  that  the  Spirit  of  God  continues  to 
enlighten  inwardly  those  who  pray  for  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  their  conduct,  they  invoke  it 
in  all  cii-cumstances  of  perplexity  before  coming  to 
any  decision.  Each  community  is  self-supporting 
and  self-governing.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed 
that  the  Moravians  held  their  goods  in  common;  but 
tliis  appears  to  have  been  an  error,  arising  from  the 
first  settlers  in  America,  who  were  poor  men,  put- 
ting their  earnings  into  one  stock,  with  a  view  to 
economy.  The  Moravians  have  some  points  of  re- 
semblance to  the  Quakers,  but  are  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  more  like  the  English  Methodists,  though 
their  habits  of  life  differ  from  those  of  all  other 
sects.     They  hold  every  kind  of  wai*  to  be  unlawful. 

»  Industry  they  regard  as  a  branch  of  religion ;  and 
they  retain  the  primitive  practices  of  washing  feet, 
and  saluting  with  the  kiss  of  holy  love.  Gaudiness 
of  apparel,  personal  adornment,  plays,  games,  danc- 
ing, and  all  promiscuous  assemblages  of  the  sexes, 
are  strictly  forbidden  by  their  ordinances.  The 
unmarried  men  and  women  live  apart  in  separate 
assemblages,  in  each  of  which  one  of  the  members 
in  rotation  passes  the  night  in  watching  and  prayer. 
Religion  is  the  rule  of  their  life,  and  a  certain 
sequestration  from  the  world,  though  not  to  the 
extent  that  has  been  encouraged  by  the  monastic 
orders  of  Rosian  Catholicism,  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  their  communities.  Their  intense  and 
concentrated  enthusiasm  has  enabled  them  to  do 
much  in  the  way  of  converting  the  heathen ;  but 
religious  bodies  so  entirely  at  issue  with  the  ordi- 
nary habits  of  human  beings  must  always  remain 
isolated  from  the  mass  of  mankind.  The  Moravians 
are  the  gentlest  of  fanatics,  yet  they  are  fanatics 
none  the  less.  They  still  exist  in  large  numbers  in 
the  United  States,  and  about  the  middle  of  hist 
century  acquired  a  considerable  influence  in  Eng- 


land. That  airy  trifler,  Christopker  Anstey,  hlade 
game  of  them  in  "  The  New  Bath  Guide." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  find,  at  the  city  of  Bath, 
Many  folk  are  uneasy  concerning  their  faith  : 
Nicodemus,  the  preacher,  strives  all  he  can  do 
To  quiet  the  conscience  of  good  sister  Prue ; 
But  Tabby  from  scruples  of  mind  is  releas'd 
Since  she  met  with  a  learned  Moravian  priest, 
"Wlio  says  there  is  neither  transgression  nor  sin, — 
A  doctiine  that  brings  many  customers  in." 

The  ode  which  this  learned  Moravian  priest  com- 
posed on  the  death  of  his  new-born  infant,  and 
which  Anstey  apjiends,  was  pronounced  by  Horace 
Walpole  to  be  incomparable.*  It  appeal's  to  be 
founded  on  a  real  production  of  Count  Zinzendorfs, 
contained  in  his  Book  of  Hymns. 

The  Royal  Charter  of  Georgia  bears  date  the  l)th 
of  June,   1732.      The  separate  province  which  it 
created  was  to  extend  from  the  Savannah  in  the 
north  to  the  Alatamaha  in  the  south,  and  from  the 
head-springs  of  those  rivers  due  west  to  the  Pacific. 
Its  government  was  vested  for  twenty-one  years  in 
a  corporation  of  twenty-one  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, amongst  whom  were  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
fourth  Earl  of  Shaftesbury    (a    descendant  of  the 
nobleman  who  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  and  who  was  concerned  in  the  fonna- 
tion  of  the  Carolina  colonies),  John  Lord  Percival, 
John  Lord  Tyrconnel,  James  Lord  Limerick,  George 
Lord  Carpenter,    James   Edward  Oglethorpe,  and 
Stephen  Hales.     The  last-named  was  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  who  gave  a  large  part  of 
his  mind  to  the  study  of  science,  and  to  its  practical 
application  to  the  needs  of  life.     Some  years  later, 
Hales,  like  Oglethoi-jie,  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  state  of  prisons ;  and  a  ventilating  apparatus 
which  he  introduced  into  Newgate,  and  wliich  was 
also  employed  in  hospitals,  the  holds  of  ships,  and 
other  close  and  malarious  places,  reduced  the  mor- 
tality in  a  very  remarkable  degree.     At  the  present 
day,   Oglethorpe   and    Hales   are   the   best-known 
members  of  that  body  to  which  were  confided  the 
early  fortunes  of  Georgia.     The  legislative  powers 
conferred  on  the  corporation  wei*e  to  cease  at  the 
expiration  of  the  prescribed  term,  and  a  pei-manent  • 
form  of  government  was  then  to  be  established  by 
the  reigning  monarch.     In  the  meanwhile,  the  rule 
of  the  ti-ustees  was  autocratical,  and  the  common 
council  which  was  to  carry  out  their  views  on  the 
spot  was  entirely  the  creation  of  theii-  own  will, 
without  any  admixture  of  a  popular  element.     But 
these  trustees  were,  by  the  terms  of  the  charter    to 
hold  theii-  territory  in  trust  for  the  poor ;  and  they 
seem  to  have  been,  without  an  exception,  men  of 
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the  highest  benevolence  and  honour.  By  their  own 
request,  they  were  restrained  from  receiving  any 
grants  of  land,  or  any  emolument  whatever  for 
their  labours.  The  motto  adopted  for  the  colonial 
seal — Non  dhi,  sed  aliis  (Not  for  themselves,  but 
others),  in  connection  with  a  group  of  silkworms — 
truly  expressed  the  position  of  the  trustees  towards 
the  colonists.  Not  only  did  these  disinterested 
workei*s  give  theii*  time  and  trouble  for  nothing ; 
they  furnished  large  sums  of  money  from  their 
private  fortunes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  settlei-s 
until  they  could  create  their  own  means  of  living. 
This  benevolent  example  was  followed  by  the  titled 
and  the  rich ;  and  by  the  late  autumn  of  1732  the 
new  project  was  amply  endowed  with  funds. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  plantation  would  be  use- 
ful to  the  country  in  many  ways.  Wine  was  to  be 
produced  from  the  grapes  which  grew  luxuriantly 
in  that  warm  and  brilliant  climate.  The  silk-worms 
in  the  provincial  seal  were  to  be  no  vain  device ; 
for  it  was  anticipated  that  raw  silk,  to  a  large 
annual  value,  would  soon  be  imported  from  Georgia, 
the  people  of  which  would  take  English  manu- 
factures in  exchange.  At  that  time,  England  paid 
.£500,000  a  year  to  Piedmont  for  unmanufactured 
silk ;  and  men  persuaded  themselves  that  this 
large  sum  would  shortly  be  saved  by  the  more 
profitable  transactions  of  English  manufacturers 
with  English  colonists.  The  olive  also  was  to  be 
cultivated,  and  Great  Britain  was  to  be  supplied 
with  oil  from  one  of  her  own  possessions,  instead  of 
seeking  it  in  Italy.  With  these  grand  visions 
in  his  head,  Oglethorpe  undertook  to  accompany 
the  fii-st  band  of  emigrants  to  their  new  home, 
and  to  act  gratuitously  as  their  Governor.  He 
sailed  from  Gravesend  on  the  6th  of  November, 
1732,  together  with  about  a  himdred  and  twenty 
emigi-ants,  including  a  few  Piedmontese  silk- 
workers,  who  took  with  them  a  quantity  of 
silk-worms'  eggs  produced  in  their  native  land. 
The  Moravian  brethren  formed  no  part  of  this 
small  body.  They  were  delayed  in  their  passage 
from  Germany  to  England,  and  in  fact  did  not 
start  until  very  nearly  a  year  later.  As  it  was 
thought  imprudent  to  allow  the  public  enthusia.sm 
to  cool  on  the  subject  of  Georgian  colonisation, 
Oglethorpe  determined  not  to  await  their  arrival, 
but  to  let  them  follow  at  their  own  convenience. 
.  The  English  families  under  the  direction  of  Ogle- 
thorpe included  a  number  of  bricklayers,  carpenters, 
farmers,  and  other  persons  accustomed  to  industrial 
pursuits,  who  were  provided  with  the  tools  and  im- 
plements necessary  to  the  exercise  of  their  respec- 
tive crafts.  They  were  also  fui-nished  with  fii'e-arms 
and  swords,  in  the  use  of  which  they  had  been  pre- 


viously disciplined ;  and  seventy-four  pieces  of 
cannon,  together  with  a  proportionate  amount  of 
ammunition,  and  materials  for  building  forts,  were 
sent  over  by  the  King.  Supplies  for  a  year  after 
their  reaching  the  colony,  or  until  they  should  be 
able  to  provide  for  themselves,  accompanied  the 
adventurers.  After  a  voyage  of  fifty-seven  days, 
they  arrived,  early  in  1733,  ofiP  Charleston,  where 
a  cordial  welcome  awaited  them.  Governor  John- 
son recommended  the  Assembly  of  South  Carolina 
to  vote  the  emigrants  a  large  supply  of  breeding 
cattle  and  various  provisions;  and  the  suggestion 
was  cheerfully  complied  with.  Attended  by 
mounted  rangers  and  scout-boats,  fui'nished  by  the 
Carolinians,  the  strangers  who  were  to  form  the 
advanced  guard  of  Carolina  against  Spaniards  and 
natives  resumed  their  journey,  and  sailed  fjr  Port 
Royal,  near  the  southern  limits  of  South  Carolina. 
The  party  landed  at  Beaufort,  also  within  the  same 
province ;  and  Oglethorpe,  ascending  the  Savannah, 
fixed  on  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  river  as  the 
most  fitting  situation  for  his  contemplated  town. 
On  the  12th  of  February,  according  to  the  new 
style,  the  colonists  arrived  at  the  appointed  spot  in 
a  small  sloop  and  a  few  piraguas,  and  before  evening 
they  had  encamped  on  the  shore.  A  tent,  protected 
by  four  pine-trees,  formed  for  nearly  a  year  the 
dwelling  of  Oglethorpe.  A  fort  was  speedily 
erected,  and  the  men,  aided  by  some  skilled  artisans 
from  South  Carolina,  and  amply  supplied  with 
provisions  from  the  same  source,  were  sent  into  the 
woods  to  fell  trees  for  the  building  of  huts. 

Thus  began  the  town  of  Savannah  ;  but,  humble 
as  were  the  original  structures,  a  plan  was  syste- 
matically pursued  from  the  first.  The  streets  were 
laid  out  with  regularity;  a  public  square  formed 
the  central  point  of  each  quarter;  and  all  perplexing 
tortuosities  were  avoided.  This  character  of  pre- 
cision attaches  to  the  city  at  the  present  day.  The 
houses  consisted  of  a  timber  frame,  measuring 
twenty-four  feet  by  sixteen ;  the  floors  were  of 
rough  deals,  the  sides  of  unplaned  boards,  and  the 
roofs  of  shingles.  These  dwellings  did  not  vaiy  as 
to  size  or  appointments  :  Oglethorpe  himself  had  no 
better  residence  than  his  carpenters  and  husband- 
men. Five-and-forty  years  after,  this  hero  of  the 
desert  inveighed,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
against  luxurious  indulgences,  and  quoted  with 
enthusiasm  certain  lines  from  Addison's  "  Cato," 
in  which  Syphax  praises  the  life  of  the  Numidian 
hunter : — 

*'  Coarse  are  his  meals, — the  fortune  of  the  chase. 
Amidst  the  running  stream  he  slakes  his  thirst, 
Toils  all  the  day,  and,  at  the  approach  of  night, 
On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  liim  downi, 
Or  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  morn : 
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Then  rises  fresh,  pursues  his  wonted  game ; 
And  if  the  following  day  ha  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untasted  spring, 
Blesses  his  stars,  and  thinks  it  luxury."* 

Johnson  properly  objected  that  refinement  and 
(4egance  are  the  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
civilised  man  from  the  savage ;  but  the  ability  to 
lead  a  life  not  A^ery  dissimilar  from  that  of  the 
Numidian  is  a  most  useful  accomplishment  in  the 
leader  of  a  small  band  of  men  whose  task  is  to 
conquer  the  desei-t.  Such  a  life  Oglethorpe  followed 
in  the  woods  and  wilds  of  Georgia ;  and  he  was 
probably  thinking  of  the  old  bygone  days  on  the 
banks  of  the  Savannah,  when,  having  finished  his 
quotation  from  Addison,  he  exclaimed,  "Let  us 
have  that  kind  of  luxury,  sii',  if  you  Avill !  "t 
■  The  city  of  Savannah,  when  founded,  was  backed 
by  the  illimitable  forest ;  but  a  poi-tion  of  the 
cleared  space  was  soon  formed  into  a  large  garden, 
where  fruits  and  vegetables  —  some  introduced 
from  Evu-ope,  others  natural  to  the  soil  and 
climate — were  grown  by  tlie  colonists.  The  small 
band  of  Englishmen  pursued  an  industrious 
life,  for  Oglethorpe  was  not  the  man  to  let 
them  rust  in  idleness.  In  addition  to  their 
-house-building  and  their  cultivation  of  the  ground, 
they  liad  military  duties  to  discharge.  Then*  leader 
formed  them  into  a  militia,  and  exercised  them 
frequently :  a  wise  precaution  in  lands  where 
hostile  attack  was  at  no  time  improbable.  The 
tribe  dwelling  half  a  mile  ofi",  at  Yamacraw,  was 
not  inclined  to  forget  its  allegiance;  but  the 
country  generally  was  occupied  by  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Creeks,  whose  disposition  was  as  yet 
uncei'tain.  An  Indian  woman,  maiTied  to  a 
Carolinian  trader,  undertook  to  act  as  interpreter, 
and  Oglethorpe  despatched  by  her  an  invitation 
to  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Creeks  to  hold  a  conference 
with  \mx\  at  Savannah,  Fifty  Indian  sachems 
accordingly  assembled  in  the  month  of  June,  and 
were  addressed  by  Oglethoi-pe  in  a  speech  which 
vaunted  the  great  power,  wisdom,  and  wealth  of 
the  English  nation,  and  set  forth  the  many  advan- 
tages that  might  result  to  the  Indians  from  a 
friendly  comiection  with  the  strangers.  As  the 
Indians  had  a  superfluity  of  land,  Oglethorpe 
hoped  that  they  would  not  object  to  part  -with 
some  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  new-comei-s. 
This  was  granted,  though  the  countiy  south  of 
the  Savannah  was  claimed  by  the  Creeks  as 
belonging  to  them  by  right.  So  eager  were  these 
savages  to  prove  their  friendship  that  they  ofiered 
to  revenge  the  deaths  of  some  Englishmen  who  had 
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been  killed  by  the  Cherokees,  if  Oglethorpe  would 
authorise  it.  But  the  ofler  was  declined,  and  in 
the  following  year  friendly  relations  were  established 
Avith  the  Cherokees. 

At  the  conference  with  the  Creeks,  reference  was 
made  by  the  pi'incipal  of  the  Indian  sachems  to 
Tomo-chichi,  the  leader  of  the  small  tribe  settled 
at  Yamacraw — an  old  warrior,  separated,  together 
with  his  followers,  from  the  main  body  of  the 
Creek  nation  by  the  policy  of  Governor  Moore, 
but  regarded  with  general  respect  as  a  man  of 
capacity  and  courage.  Being  summoned  to  appear, 
lie  approached  timoi'ously,  and,  addressing  Ogle- 
thorpe, said,  "  Here  is  a  little  present."  It 
consisted  of  a  buftalo-skin,  painted  on  the  inside 
Avith  the  head  and  feathers  of  an  eagle.  Tlie 
eagle,  he  remarked,  signified  speed,  and  the  bufialo 
strength :  the  eagle's  feathers  were  soft,  and 
signified  love ;  the  bufililo's  skin  was  warm,  and 
denoted  protection.  The  English  were  as  swift 
as  the  bird,  and  as  strong  as  the  beast ;  since,  like 
the  firet,  they  could  fly  from  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  over  the  vast  seas,  and,  like  the  second, 
were  so  strong  that  nothing  could  withstand  them. 
He  hoj^ed  the  Englisli  Avould  accept  the  emblems 
of  the  eagle's  feathers  and  the  bufl'alo's  skin,  and 
extend  their  love  and  protection  to  the  families 
of  the  Indians.  The  Great  Power  which  dwelt 
in  heaven  and  all  around  had  endowed  the  English 
Avith  wisdom  and  riches,  so  that  they  wanted 
nothing;  wliile  the  same  Power  had  lavished 
great  territories  on  the  Indians,  who  yet  Avere  in 
want  of  everything.  It  was  therefore  wise,  in  the 
opinion  of  Tomo-chichi,  that  the  Creeks  should 
resign  to  the  English  the  lands  they  needed  not 
for  themseh'es,  and,  by  permitting  the  English 
to  settle  among  them,  should  create  an  opportunity 
for  acquiring  the  arts  of  ci\-ilised  life,  which  would 
add  greatly  to  their  comfort.  A  treaty  was 
accordingly  concluded,  by  which  the  English 
obtained  soAereignty  over  the  lands  of  the  Creeks, 
as  far  south  a.s  the  St.  John's.  Rules  of  commerce, 
and  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  England,  were  agreed  to.  The 
English  tindei-took  to  fonn  no  new  townships 
Avithout  previously  giving  notice  to  the  Indian 
chiefs ;  the  Indians  promised  that  they  would  not 
pennit  any  other  race  of  white  men  to  settle  in  the 
country. 

During  this  interview,  the  native  chiefs  Avere  pre- 
sented with  laced  coats,  hats,  and  ehii-ts,  and  their 
attendants  A^ath  some  cloth.  In  addition  to  these 
presents,  the  Creeks  had  likewise  gi^^en  to  them  a 
quantity  of  gunpoAvder,  bullets,  pipes,  tobacco,  dif- 
ferent coloured  tapes,  Irish  linen,  and  eight  kegs  of 
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mm,  to  take  homo  to  their  several  towns.  Aii 
alliance  was  conckidecl  in  1734  with  the  Natchez 
— an  arrangement  which  gi'eatly  enhanced  the 
rsecurity  of  the  colony.  The  first  crop  of  Indian 
*orn,  yielding  a  thousand  bushels,  was  reaped  by 
the  planters  the  same  year ;  two  additional  bodies 
of  emigrants  arrived  from  the  old  country  ;  and  the 


people,  I  am  come  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
nation  called  the  Creeks,  to  renew  the  peace  which 
was  long  §,go  made  with  the  English.  I  am  come 
over  in  my  old  days,  though  I  cannot  live  to  see 
any  advantage  to  myself;  I  am  come  for  the  good 
of  the  children  of  all  the  nations  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Creeks^  that  they  may  be  instiiicted  in  the 


JOHN    WESLEY. 


town  of  Augusta  was  laid  out.  Returning  to 
England  in  the  spring  of  1734,  Oglethorpe  was 
accompanied  by  Tomo-chichi,  his  wife,  Senauki, 
their  son,  Tooanakowki,  and  Hillispilli,  one  of  their 
war-captains.  On  the  1st  of  August,  Tomo-chichi 
had  an  interview  with  the  King  at  Kensington 
Palace,  when  he  is  said  to  have  made  the  following 
speech  :— 

"This  day  I  see  the  majesty  of  your  face,  the 
greatness  of  vour  house,  and  the  number  of  vour 
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knowledge  of  the  English.  These  arc  the  fcathei-s 
of  the  eagle,  which  is  the  swiftest  of  biixls,  and 
which  flyeth  all  round  our  nations :  tliese  feathers 
are  a  sign  of  peace  in  our  land,  and  have  been  car- 
ried from  town  to  town  therQ;  and  we  hav^e  brought 
them  over  to  leave  with  you,  O  great  King  as  a 
sign  of  everlasting  peace.  O  great  King  wha^o- 
e^er  words  you  shall  say  unto  me,  I  will  tell  thei.. 
faithfully  to  all  the  kings  of  the  Creek  naUons 
To  this  spepch  the  King  replied  :-"  I  am  glad  of 
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this  epportunity  of  assuring  you  of  iny  regard  for 
the  people  from  ■whom  you  come.  I  am  extremely 
well  pleased  with  the  assurances  you  have-  bi'ought 
me  from  them ;  and  accept  very  gratefully  this  pre- 
sent as  an  indication  of  their  good  disposition  to  me 
and  my  people.  I  [shalL  always  be  ready  to  culti- 
vate a  good  correspondence  between  them  and  my 
own  subjects,  and  shall  be  glad  of  any  occasion  to 
show  you  a  mark  of  my  particular  fi'iendship  and 
esteem." 

The  old  chieftain  then  addressed  the  Queen  say- 
ing : — "  I  am  glad  to  see  this  day,  and  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  Mother  of  this  great 
people.  As  our  people  are  joined  with  your 
Majesty's,  we  humbly  hope  to  find  you  the  common 
mother  and  protectress  of  us  and  all  our  children." 
Tomi-chichi  and  his  wife  wei-e  dressed  in  scarlet 
and  gold ;  but  Hillispilli,  the  war  captain,  and  the 
other  attendants,  were  extremely  desirous  of  appear- 
ing at  court  in  their  national  costume,  or  rather 
semi-costume,  for  their  entire  clothing  consisted  of 
nothing  but  a  covering  round  the  waist.  Fi-om 
this,  however,  they  were  dissuaded  by  Oglethorpe ; 
yet  they  presented  themselves  with  their  faces 
fantastically  painted  with  bearded  arrows  and  other 
devices,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  country. 
During  their  stay  in  England  of  about  four  months 
the  Creek  visitors  were  very  sumptuously  enter- 
tained both  at  court,  and  at  the  houses  of  the 
nobility  and  other  distinguished  persons.  Twenty 
pounds  a  week  were  allowed  them  for  the  expenses 
of  the  table.  When  they  left  England  for  America, 
on  the  30th  of  October,  they  took  back  with  them 
presents  to  the  value  of  £400,  including  a  gold 
watch,  which  the  young  Duke  of  Cumberland  gave 
to  Tomo-chichi,  with  an  exhortation  to  him  to  call 
upon  Jesus  Christ  every  morning  when  he  looked 
at  it.  For  these  and  all  the  other  favours  shown 
them,  the  Creeks  promised  eternal  fidelity  to 
England.  On  their  return  to  America,  they  were 
.iccompanied  by  Sir  Francis  Bathurst  Avith  his 
family  and  ser\^ants,  besides  many  of  the  relations 
of  the  planters  already  settled  in  Georgia. 


In  speaking  of  the  government  and  religion  of 
the  Creek  nation  in  a  letter  from  the  new 
colony,  Oglethorpe  obsei'^'ed  that  there  seemed  ta 
be  a  door  open  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians 
there.  "  I  have  had,"  he  wrote,  "  many  conversa- 
tions with  their  chief  men,  the  whole  tenor  of 
which  shows  there  is  nothing  wanting  to  their  con- 
version b\it  one  who  understands  their  language 
well,  to  exi:)lain  to  them  the  mysteries  of  religion : 
for  as  to  the  moral  part  of  Christianity,  they  under- 
stand and  assent  to  it.  They  abhor  adultery,  and 
do  not  approve  of  plurality  of  wives."  Oglethorpe 
further  remarked  that  theft,  though  frequent  among 
the  lichees,  was  unknown  amongst  the  Creeks,  and 
that  the  latter  looked  upon  murder  with  abhor- 
rence, although  the  killing  of  an  enemy  they  did 
not  consider  mtirder.  The  two  great  obstacles  to 
their  becoming  Christians  appeared  to  him  to  be 
revenge,  which  they  termed  honour,  and  drunken- 
ness, which  they  had  learned  from  our  traders.  "  Bu  t 
upon  both  these  points,"  continued  Oglethorpe. 
"  they  hear  reason;  and  with  respect  to  drmking  of 
rum,  I  have  weaned  those  near  me  a  good  deal 
from  it.  As  for  revenge,  they  say,  as  they  have 
no  executive  power  of  justice  amongst  them,  they 
are  forced  to  kill  the  man  who  has  injtired  them, 
in  order  to  pi-event  others  from  doing  the  like  :  but 
they  do  not  think  that  any  injury,  except  adultery 
or  murder,  deserves  revenge."  With  the  courage 
of  the  Indians,  Oglethorpe  seems  to  have  been 
much  impressed.  He  relates  in  the  same  letter 
that  one  of  the  Cherokees  who  had  come  to 
him  upon  a  iiimour  of  war  was  told  that  he 
need  fear  nothing,  but  might  speak  freely ;  to  which 
he  replied,  "  I  always  speak  freely ;  what  should  I 
fear]  I  am  now  among  my  friends,  and  I  never 
feared  even  among  my  enemies."  Oglethorpe  ex- 
aggerated the  A-irtue  and  capacity  of  the  Indians ; 
but  the  mistake  was  characteristic  of  the  generous 
nature  of  the  man ;  and  it  was  at  any  rate  far 
better  than  the  opposite  error  of  an  ignoi'ant  or 
jealous  depreciation,  the  natural  fruit  of  which  is 
seen  in  tyranny,  injustice,  and  bloodshed. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

Arrival  of  Moravian  Emigrants  in  Georgia — Founding  of  the  Town  of  Ebenezer — Energy  and  Benevolence  of  Oglethorpe — 
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Revival  in  England — John  and  Charles  Wesley — Return  of  Oglethorjie  to  Georgia,  after  his  Visit  to  England,  in  Company 
with  the  Wesleys — Incidents  of  the  Voyage — John  Wesley  and  the  Moravians — Wesley's  Contentious  Habits  in  Georgia — 
The  Occasion  of  his  sudden  Departure  for  England — Temporary  Estrangement  of  Oglethorpe  from  the  Wesleys — Military 
Measures  taken  by  Oglethorpe,  and  Enlargement  of  the  Boundaries  of  Georgia  — Intei-view  of  a  Spanish  Messenger  with 
Oglethorj)e — Threatenings  of  War — Preparations  for  Encountering  a  Spanish  Invasion — Second  Visit  of  Oglethorpe  to 
England — Dissensions  and  Discontent  in  the  Province — State  of  Opinion  in  England — Return  of  Oglethori)e  to  Georgia 
with  a  Regiment  of  Six  Hundred  Men — Conference  with  the  Indians,  and  Final  Airangements  for  Defence. 


Previous  to  Oglethorpe's  stai"ting  for  England,  in 
April,  1734,  tlie  Moravian  emigrants  had  an-ived 
in  Georgia.  They  left  their  German  home  on  the 
31st  of  October,  1733,  conveying  their  few  chattels 
in  one  wagon,  and  their  wives  and  children  in 
another.  Making  their  way  by  slow  stages  to 
Frankfort,  they  passed  down  the  Maine,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Maas,  to  Rotterdam.  From  Rotterdam 
they  sailed  to  Dover,  where  several  of  the  Georgian 
trustees  visited  them,  and  provided  for  their  wants ; 
but  their  stay  in  that  town  was  not  prolonged. 
In  January,  1734,  they  quitted  England  for 
America,  and  on  arriving  at  Charleston  were 
received  by  Oglethorpe,  who  conducted  them  to 
the  infant  settlement  of  Savannah.  But  it  was 
determined  that  they  should  fomi  a  distinct  colony 
apart  from  that  of  the  English ;  and  Oglethorpe, 
liaving  furnished  them  with  horses,  placed  himself 
at  theii*  head,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Indian  guides, 
■conducted  them  across  morasses  and  swollen 
streams,  which  it  was  necessaiy  to  bridge  with 
the  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  to  a  spot  which  appeared 
fit  for  the  contemplated  purpose.  A  little  stream 
crept  through  the  shadowy  sUence  of  the  forest, 
and  a  clear  space  of  gi-ound  oifered  itself  for  the 
-erection  of  huts.  Since  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth,  no  colonists  in 
America  had  sat  themselves  down  in  a  wilder  and 
less  hopeful  locality.  But  while,  in  the  earlier 
settlement,  the  English  Puritans  had  the  great 
highway  of  the  world,  the  ocean,  at  their  feet, 
sind  were  placed  under  a  climate  which  was 
healthy  in  its  very  rigour  as  soon  as  fitting  shelter 
could  be  procured,  the  Moravians  in  Georgia  found 
themselves  in  a  woody  and  watery  solitude, 
removed  from  the  sea,  and  suiTOunded  by  climatic 
influences  unfavourable  to  any  human  beings,  and 
especially  to  those  of  European  origin.  Neverthe- 
less, the  poor  wanderers  wei-e  glad  to  reach  a  place 
•of  rest,  where  they  could  hope  to  turn  their  labour 
to  account.  They  called  the  little  stream,  and  the 
toAvn  that  was  to  arise  on  its  banks,  Ebenezei- — a 
aiame  importing  that  the  Lord  had  helped  them 


thus  far.  In  imitation  of  Samuel  after  his  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Philistines,*  they  raised  a  column 
of  stone  in  gratitude  to  God  for  having  brought 
them  in  safety  to  that  distant  land. 

The  absence  of  Oglethorpe  in  England  was  felt 
by  his  colonists  in  Georgia.     His  activity,  benevo- 
lence, and  spirit  were  of  the  highest  service  to  the 
struggling  settlement,  and  he  kept  all  in  heart  by 
his  own  energy  and  determination.     Johnson,  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  said  he  was  certain  to 
succeed,  because  he  nobly  devoted  all  his  powers  to 
serve  the  poor,  and  rescue  them  from  their  misery. 
The  Moravian  pastor  at  Ebenezer  testified  that  he 
bore  a  great  love  to  the  servants  and  children  of 
God,  and  that  others  could  not  in  many  years  have 
accomplished  what  he  had  brought  about  in  one. 
His  absence  was  rendered  all  the  moi'e  imfortunate 
by  the  total  want  of  self-governing  powers  among 
the  colonists.     The  laws  which   the  trustees  had 
imposed    on  the   emigi-ants  were  not   in  all  ways 
the  best-fitted  for  a  new  commimity  in  a  new  land. 
They  had  in  them  too  much  of  the  mediaeval  spiiit 
of  feudalism,  and  in  some  matters  interfered  too 
strictly  with  personal  freedom.    The  trustees  could 
not  get  rid  of  their  old  English,  notion  that  colonies 
should  be  governed  in  a  pai-ental  way  by  arbitrary 
edicts.     In  one  respect,  the  very  excellence  of  the 
laws  was  against  them.      Slavery  was  prohibited 
in  Georgia,  and  the  people  in  a  little  whUe  began 
to  desii-e   its  introduction.       Oglethorpe  said  that 
slavery  was  opposed,  not  only  to  the  fundamental 
law    of    England,    but    to    the    Gospel;    and   the 
trustees    refused    to    pass    any   law  permitting  so 
great  a  crime.     Besides,  it  was  intended  to  make 
Georgia  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  distressed,  and 
slaves  i-uin  the  free  labourer  by  a  cUsastrous  com- 
petition.    But  the  better  class  of  emigi-ants— that 
is  to  say,  those  the  least  accustomed  to  hard  work 
—asked    for   tlie    assistance    of  servile    hands  m 
little  more  than   two  years  from  the  beginning  of 
the  colony. 

*  I.  Samuel  vii.  12. 
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One  of  the  worst  provisions  of  tlie  trustees,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  legislative  powers,  was  that 
which  enacted  that  grants  of  land  should  be  made 
only  in  tail  male ;  in  other  words,  that  women 
should  be  rendered  incapable  of  succeeding  to 
landed  property.  By  virtue  of  this  ordinance,  the 
estate  of  any  deceased  proprietor  dying  without 
sons  was  to  revert  as  a  lapsed  fief  to  the  trustees, 
in  order  to  be  again  granted  to  another  colonist ; 
but  compensation  was  to  be  given  to  the  iinmaiTied 
daughters  of  those  proprietors  who  had  improved 
their  lands.  The  widows  also  were  entitled  during 
their  lives  to  the  mansion  house  (a  rather  delusive 
term  in  a  young  colony  of  wooden  hovels),  and  to 
one-half  of  the  land  improved  by  their  husbands. 
This  regulation  was  introduced  in  order  to  hinder 
the  accumulation  of  many  estates  in  the  hands 
of  one  person — a  result  which  might  have  been 
better  effected  by  the  equal  division  of  landed  pro- 
perty among  all  the  children  of  a  proprietor ;  but, 
whatever  the  motive,  the  practice  was  felt  to  be  a 
great  hardship  by  those  who  had  only  female  chil- 
iren,  and  it  had  the  effect,  in  time,  of  di-iving 
many  colonists  out  of  Georgia  into  other  provinces. 
To  several  it  was  a  cause  of  complaint  that  they 
could  only  hold  their  lands  as  a  military  fief,  for 
which  they  were  bound,  whenever  called  on,  to 
appear  in  arms  and  take  the  field ;  but  this  seems 
to  have  been  necessary  to  secure  one  of  the  chief 
objects  for  which  the  colony  was  established — 
Aat  is,  the  defence  of  the  southern  frontiers 
Hgainst  the  Spaniards  and  their  Indian  allies.  Other 
enactments  were  to  the  effect  that  every  inhabitant 
must  have  a  licence  before  he  could  quit  the  pro- 
vince ;  that  a  licence  was  necessary  for  trade  with 
the  Indians ;  that  there  was  to  be  no  trade  with 
the  West  Indies ;  and  that  rum  was  not  to  be 
imported  into  the  colony.  The  regulation  of  com- 
merce with  the  Indians  may  have  been  justifiable 
as  a  means  of  preventing  those  instances  of  rapacity 
and  unfair  dealing  which  had  so  frequently  led  to 
bloody  reprisals  ;  but  the  other  restrictions  wei-e 
unwise.  The  prohibition  of  ti-ade  with  the  West 
Indies  was  in  order  to  enforce  the  exclusion  ot 
rum,  and  rum  was  excluded  in  the  hope  of  enforc- 
ing temperance.  The  hot,  humid,  and  depressing 
climate  of  Georgia,  however,  rendered  some  use  of 
ardent  spirits  a  necessity  to  men  who  had  to  toil 
at  exhausting  labours  in  steaming  sAvamps,  or  in 
the  heavy  air  of  semi-tropical  vegetation.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  prohibition  could  not  be 
maintained,  and  smuggling  was  earned  on  with 
success,  as  the  only  means  of  evading  an  irksome 
though  well-meant  law. 

The   people   of  South  CiU'olina  were  so   struck 


with  the  imj^olitic  natui'e  of  these  resti'ictions,  that 
they  reckoned  on  the  willingness  of  many  of  the 
Georgian  settlers  to  escape  tlieir  operation,  and 
accordingly  invited  them  to  cross  the  bordei"s  into 
the  older  settlement.  Some  accepted  the  invita- 
tion ;  others  remained,  but  in  a  mood  of  discontent 
which  took  away  from  tlieir  capacity  of  hearty 
work.  They  complained  in  particular  of  the  denial 
to  them  of  negi-o  slaves,  alleging  that  men  of  Eng- 
lish birth  were  unable  in  such  a  climate  to  hew 
down  the  immense  forests  by  which  the  gi-ound 
was  covered,  and  to  perform  the  other  operations 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  crops.  A  few  years 
before,  an  Act  had  been  passed  by  the  English 
Parliament  for  encouraging  the  trade  of  Carolina, 
by  pennitting  the  merchants  and  j)laiitei*s  of  that 
province  to  export  rice  directly  to  any  part  of 
Europe  southwai'd  of  Cape  FinisteiTe.  The  cul- 
ture of  rice  is  especially  trying  to  European  consti- 
tutions, and  therefore  likely  in  a  particular  degree 
to  encourage  a  resort  to  slave-labour.  It  had  had 
that  effect  in  the  Carolinas ;  yet  the  trustees  of 
Geoi'gia,  while  forbidding  slavery  in  their  domain, 
applied  for  and  obtained  an  extension  of  the  Act 
to  the  province  newly  settled.  The  colony  was 
in  truth  not  very  wisely  ruled,  excepting  in  the 
personal  superintendence  of  Oglethorpe ;  and  want 
of  political  wisdom  in  the  governors  was  met  by 
deficient  enei'gy  in  the  governed.  The  listless  habits 
engendered  by  long  imprisonment  for  debt  did  not 
readily  yield,  as  had  been  hoped,  to  the  stimulus  of 
a  new  colony.  The  emigi-ants  were  ill-fitted  to  the 
task  they  had  undertaken,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
Oglethorpe's  directing  genius,  the  exj^riment  lan- 
guished. The  best  settlers  were  the  Moravians,  of 
whom  an  additional  number  went  over  in  1735. 
All  of  these  religious  enthusiasts  made  it  a  stipula- 
tion with  the  trustees  that  they  were  not  to  be 
employed  in  war,  and  that  they  shoitld  be  exempted 
from  military  service. 

While  in  England,  Oglethorpe  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  advancing  the  interests  of  his  colony. 
Parliament  voted  more  money  for  carrying  out  the 
project,  and  new  emigi-ants  were  despatched  to  the 
banks  of  the  Savannah.  Among  these  were  some 
from  Scotland.  It  had  been  thought  advisable  to 
commit  the  defence  of  the  settlement  to  a  bold  and 
hardy  race  of  men ;  and  as  there  was  a  fashion  in 
those  days,  of  considering  that  bold  and  hardy 
men  were  only  to  be  found  in  the  Highlands 
(though  Dr.  Johnson  once  observed  that  a  number- 
of  boys  chosen  at  i-andom  out  of  the  streets  of 
London  would  cuff  an  equal  number  of  Highland 
boys),  a  hundi'ed  and  fifty  Gaelic  peasants  were 
despatched  to  Georgia,  to  flourish  their  claymores,. 
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if  need  wei'e,  in  the  face  of  all  comers.  To  these 
adventurers  was  assigned  a  ti'act  of  land  on  the 
Alatainaha,  the  boundary,  as  England  contended, 
between  her  territories  and  those  of  Spain.  Here 
they  built  a  town,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Xew  Inverness,  and  a  fort,  which,  in  memory  of 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  at  colonisation  made 
sevei'al  years  before  by  Paterson  and  his  country- 
men, they  called  Darien.  They  were  followed  by 
other  Scotch  settlers,  who  formed  a  little  clan  a2:)aii; 
from  the  English  and  German  emigrants,  pre- 
served their  national  manners,  and  rejoiced  in  their 
national  dress,  which,  probably  from  a  certain 
iiffinity  to  their  own,  moved  a  profound  admiration 
m.  the  minds  of  the  savages.  After  the  return  of 
Oglethorpe  to  Georgia,  he  visited  these  Scotchmen 
at  Darien ;  and,  perhaps  because  his  mother  was 
connected  with  the  house  of  Argyll,  appeai-ed  before 
them  in  kilt  and  bonnet. 

Among  the  acquaintances  made  by  Oglethorpe  in 
England  was  one  of  the  most  remai'kable  men  of 
that  era.  From  age  to  age,  society  is  agitated  by 
what  are  called  religious  revivals,  when  a  sudden 
and  passionate  impulse  is  given  to  the  devotional 
sentiment — a  sentiment  that  is  prone,  when  not 
specially  stimulated,  to  fall  into  routine  ways,  and 
decent  languors  of  acquiescence.  Action  and  re- 
action are  the  great  rules  of  human  progi'ess,  if 
that  can  be  called  progress  which  so  often  consists 
in  undoing  what  has  been  done  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  doing  over  again  what  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  fifty  years  before.  In  the 
early  part  of  George  II. 's  reign,  there  had  been  no 
great  religious  revival  in  England  since  the  days  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  country  seems  to  have 
been  exhausted  by  the  fanaticism  which  had  found 
its  vent  in  such  a  Babel  of  sects,  such  a  wrangle  of 
creeds,  such  a  riot  and  hubbub  of  contentious,  em- 
bittered, and  sometimes  insane  voices.  With  the 
return  of  Charles  II.,  the  swing  of  the  pendulum 
inclined  to  repose,  and  long  continuance  of  repose 
begot  a  species  of  indifference.  The  Church  of 
England  required  little  else  than  that  people  should 
pay  their  tithes,  and  acknowledge,  or  at  least  not 
openly  dispute,  her  supremacy.  Even  the  Dis- 
senters were  a  much  more  quiet  set  of  preachei'S 
than  the  sectaries  of  an  earlier  time.  As  Defoe  to 
Bunyan,  so  were  the  Nonconformists  of  the  post- 
Restoration  period  to  the  Puritans  of  the  days 
when  New  England  was  founded,  and  when  Presby- 
terian divines  held  session  at  Westminster.  The 
High  Church  movement  of  the  reign  of  Anne, 
when  Sacheverell  was  the  idol  of  mobs  and  Tories, 
was  political,  not  religious.  It  scarcely  even  affected 
to  touch  any  of  the  great  feelings  which  lie  at  the 


heart  of  belief  The  age  was  one  in  which  people 
wei-e  not  enthusiastic  about  anything.  Compromise 
and  expediency  ruled  the  political  world ;  wit,  cor- 
rectness, and  sense,  were  the  three  deities  of  litera- 
ture. Even  poetry,  the  most  emotional  of  the  arts 
next  to  music,  partook  of  the  general  frigidity  and 
i-estraint.  Since  the  last  organ-notes  of  Milton, 
there  had  been  hardly  a  line  in  English  verse  which 
covxld  be  said  to  throb  with  the  passion  of  beauty, 
of  grandeur,  of  terror,  or  of  love.  Society  shrank 
from  all  vehement  manifestations  of  power;  and 
this  fastidiousness  was  to  the  full  as  observable  in 
religion  as  in  anything  else.  A  set  of  writers  had 
arisen,  who,  under  the  name  of  Deists,  sought  to 
give  to  religion  the  character  of  philosophy.  The 
teachings  of  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury  had  had  a 
great  effect  of  this  nature  ;  and  the  writings  of  men, 
like  Blount,  Toland,  Collins,  Tindal,  Chubb,  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  and  the  third  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
showed  how  deep  an  influence  such  opinions  had 
exercised  over  the  intellectual  world.  Even  so  de- 
cided a  Christian  as  Locke  based  his  faith  on  reason 
rather  than  on  ecstasy.  When  a  student  at  Oxford, 
he  commended  the  ancient  religion  of  Pagan  Rome 
for  its  avoidance  of  multifarious  and  perplexing 
tenets,  its  simplicity,  rationality,  and  toleration.* 
Later  in  life,  he  defended  the  freedom  of  the  intel- 
lect with  a  boldness  which  was  displeasing  to  the 
bigots  of  all  schools ;  and,  at  the  very  same  epoch, 
the  Latitudinarian  clergy,  led  by  Cudworth,  Which- 
cote,  Henry  More,  Tillotson,  and  others,  and  pre- 
ceded by  Chillingworth,  were  weakening  the  force 
of  dogma  by  the  infusion  of  chaiity.  That  the 
religious  bodies  generally  felt  these  influences  in 
some  degree,  can  hardly  be  questioned.  It  wou^d 
almost  seem  as  if  they  had  endeavoured  to  disarm 
opposition  by  conceding  something,  both  in  spirit 
and  manner,  to  the  ideas  and  methods  of  the  ad- 
versary. 

In  the  midst  of  so  profound  a  calm,  the  voices  of 
John  Wesley  and  of  his  younger  brother,  Chai-les, 
were  heard  speaking  with  a  startling  earnestness. 
These   young  men   had    been    fellow-students    at 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  where  they  were  members  of 
a  small  body  of   enthusiasts  known   to   the   less 
devout  as  the  Holy  Club,  the  Godly  Club,  the  Bible 
Moths,  the  Bible  Bigots,  the  Sacramentarians,  and 
the  Methodists.     The  persons  so  called  communi- 
cated once  and  fasted  twice  a  week.     They  visited 
the  prisons  and  the  sick,  gave  largely  in  charity, 
and  devoted  much  of  their  time  to  prayer,  medita- 
tion, and  self-examining.     One  of  the  members  of 

*  Mr  H  E  Fox  Bourne  has  brought  to  light  an  essay  aa 
this  subject  written  by  Locke  about  the  year  1G60,  while 
studying  at  Christ«hiirch,  Oxford. 
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this  body  is  said  to  have  shortened  his  life  by  the 
!;evei*ity  of  his  moi'tifications  ;  and  with  all  of  them 
religion  was  as  much  a  disease  as  a  conviction.  The 
two  Wesleys  came  of  a  family  which  had  long  been 
connected  with  the  Church,  and  they  resoh^ed  to 
give  their  own  lives  to  the  ministry.  Both  were  in 
holy  orders  when  Oglethorpe,  during  his  stay  in 
England,  made  their  acquaintance.  Thoiigh  very 
much  a  man  of  the  world  and  of  society,  and 
not  entirely  free  from  faults  of  disposition  and 
temper,  Oglethorpe  was  charmed  with  the  character 
of  the  Wesleys.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Georgian  trustees,  he  begged  of  them  to  accept 
ecclesiastical  appointments  in  the  new  American 
colony.  To  this  proposal  they  assented ;  and  Dr. 
Burton,  a  clergyman  much  older  than  themselves, 
and  better  acquainted  with  the  complexities  of 
human  character,  urged  them  to  observe  some 
moderation  in  their  zeal,  and  not  to  risk  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good  by  unnecessarily  opposing 
themselves  to  the  habits  of  the  society  they  found. 
He  might  have  spared  himself  his  troiible.  The 
brothers  Wesley  were  not  the  men  to  mitigate  their 
zeal  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  compromise.  They 
were  for  lashing  what  they  regarded  as  the  criminal 
lethargy  of  the  age  into  a  delirium  of  spiritvial  ex- 
citement ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  left 
England  with  the  full  intention  of  creating  in 
Georgia  a  great  religious  revival,  such  as  might 
react  on  the  country  that  had  sent  them  forth. 

They  set  sail  in  October,  1735,  together  with 
Oglethorpe  and  about  three  hundred  passengei-s, 
amongst  whom  were  a  hundred  and  seventy  German 
Moravians.  The  vessel  also  carried  a  large  qiian- 
tity  of  military  stores,  and  wisely,  as  the  event 
afterwards  proved,  for  the  Spaniards  were  not 
inclined  to  give  up  Georgia  without  a  struggle. 
The  voyage  of  the  emigrants  was  long  and  tedious? 
and  afforded  the  Wesleys  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  impressing  their  religious  ideas  on  the  uncon- 
verted. John  Wesley  kept  a  Journal  throughout 
his  long  life,  and,  writing  of  this  voyage,  he  says : — 
''  Our  common  way  of  living  was  this.  From  four  of 
the  morning  till  five,  each  of  us  used  private  prayer 
From  five  to  seven,  we  read  the  Bible  togethei', 
carefully  comparing  it  (that  we  might  not  lean  to 
our  own  understandings)  with  the  writings  of  the 
earliest  ages.  At  seven  we  breakfasted.  At  eight 
were  the  public  prayers.  From  nine  to  twelve,  I 
usually  learned  German,  and  M.  Delamotte  Greek. 
My  brother  writ  sermons,  and  Mr.  Ingham  in- 
structed the  children.  At  twelve  we  met  to  give 
an  account  to  one  another  of  what  we  had  done 
since  our  last  meeting,  and  what  we  designed  to  do 
before  our  next.     About  one  we  dined.     The  time 


from  dinner  to  four,  we  spent  in  reading  to  those- 
of  whom  each  of  us  had  taken  charge,  or  in  speaking 
to  them  severally,  as  need  required.  At  four  were- 
the  evening  prayers  ;  when  either  the  second  lesson 
was  explained,  or  the  children  were  catechised  and 
instructed  before  the  congi-egation.  From  five  to  six, 
we  again  used  private  prayer.  From  six  to  seven, 
I  read  in  our  cabin  to  two  or  three  of  the  English 
passengers,  and  each  of  my  brethren  to  a  few  more 
in  theirs.  At  seven  I  joined  with  the  Germans  in 
their  public  service ;  while  Mr.  Ingham  was  reading 
between  the  decks  to  as  many  as  desired  to  hear. 
At  eight  we  met  again  to  exhort  and  instruct  one 
another.  Between  nine  and  ten  we  went  to  bed, 
where  neither  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  nor  the  motion 
of  the  ship,  could  take  away  the  refreshing  sleep 
which  God  gave  us." 

A  terrible  storm  took  place. while  they  were  at 
sea,  and  Wesley  was  humiliated  to  find  that  he 
shrank  from  death,  and  that  in  this  respect  he  was 
far  below  the  Moravians.  "  I  had  long  before,"  he 
wi'ites  in  his  Journal,  "  observed  the  gi-eat  serious- 
ness of  their  behaviour.  Of  their  humility  they 
had  given  a  continual  proof,  by  pexforming  those 
servile  ofiices  for  the  other  passengers  which  none 
of  the  English  would  undertake ;  for  which  they 
desired  and  would  receive  no  pay,  saying,  '  It  was 
good  for  their  proud  hearts,'  and  *  their  Saviour  had 
done  more  for  them.'  And  every  day  had  given 
them  occasion  of  showing  a  meekness  which  no 
injury  could  move.  If  they  were  pushed,  struck, 
or  thrown  down,  they  rose  again  and  went  away ; 
but  no  complaint  was  found  in  their  mouth.  There 
was  now  an  opportunity  of  trying  whether  they 
were  delivered  from  the  spirit  of  fear,  as  well  as 
from  that  of  pride,  anger,  and  revenge.  In  the 
midst  of  the  psalm  wherewith  their  service  began, 
the  sea  broke  over  us,  split  the  mainsail  in  pieces, 
covered  the  ship,  arid  poured  in  between  the  decks, 
as  if  the  great  deep  had  already  swallowed  us  up. 
A  terrible  screaming  began  among  the  English. 
The  Germans  calmly  sung  on.  I  asked  one  of 
them  afterwards,  '  Was  you  not  afraid  ? '  He 
answered,  'I  thank  God,  no.'  I  asked,  '  But  were 
not  your  women  and  children  afraid  1 '  He  replied 
mildly,  *  No ;  our  women  and  children  are  not 
afraid  to  die.'  " 

One  may  see  in  these  extracts  the  determination 
of  Wesley  to  subordinate  the  whole  life  tq  I'eligion  ; 
although  at  that  time  he  had  not,  according  to  his 
own  subseqixent  opinion,  attained  to  true  ideas- 
of  Christianity — had  not  passed  through  that  "new 
bii-th"  which,  in  the  phraseology  of  Methodism, 
is  necessary  to  the  state  of  gi-ace.  His  influence 
in   Georgia  was   not,  on   the  whole,  very  happy.^ 
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He  did  not  possess  the  art  of  conciliation  ;  or  rathei- 
he  scorned  and  repudiated  all  such  arts,  as  a 
renunciation  of  principle,  and  a  concession  to  the 
devil.  His  enthusiasm  and  industry  effected  some 
conversions,  but  his  Intel  lectural  arrogance,  im- 
petuous temper,  and  harsh  rigidity  of  morals, 
offended  many  who  might  perhaps  have  been  won 
by  a  softer  method. 

Wesley  was  a  man  of  great  earnestness  and 
sincerity,  with  many  noble  qualities  of  mind  and 
soul ;  but  he  had  the  faults  of  fanaticism.  The 
advice  of  Dr.  Burton,  who,  as  President  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  two  brothers,  would  have  saved  a 
great  deal  of  painful  dissension  had  it  been  followed. 
It  was  contained  in  a  letter  to  John  Wesley — a 
lettter  characterised  by  excellent  sense  and  feeling, 
to  wliich  the  position  of  the  writer,  as  one  of  the 
tnistees  for  Georgia,  should  have  given  additional 
weight.  "You  will  keep  in  view,"  said  Dr.  Burton, 
•'the  pattern  of  the  Gospel  preacher,  St.  Paul,  who 
became  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  save 
some.  Here  is  a  nice  trial  of  Chi-istian  prudence. 
Accordingly,  in  every  case  you  will  distinguish 
between  what  is  indispensable  and  what  is  variable; 
between  what  is  divine,  and  what  is  of  human 
authority.  I  mention  this  because  men  are  apt  to 
deceive  themselves  in  such  cases ;  aiad  we  see  the 
traditions  and  ordinances  of  men  frequently  insisted 
on  with  more  rigoiir  than  the  commandments  of 
God,  to  which  they  are  subordinate.  Singularities 
of  less  importance  are  often  espoused  with  more 
zeal  than  the  weighty  matters  of  God's  law.  As 
in  all  points  we  love  ourselves,  so,  especially,  in 
our  hypotheses.  Where  a  man  has,  as  it  were,  a 
property  in  a  notion,  he  is  most  industrious  to  im- 
prove it,  and  that  in  propoi-tion  to  the  labour  of 
thought  he  has  bestowed  upon  it ;  and,  as  its  value 
rises  in  imagination,  he  is,  in  proportion,  unAvilling 
to  give  it  up,  and  dwells  upon  it  more  pertinaciously 
than  upon  considerations  of  general  necessity  and 
use.  This  is  a  flattering  mistake,  against  which 
we  should  guard  ourselves."* 

It  is  much  to  be  i-egretted  that  these  suggestions 
Avere  not  more  taken  to  heart.  The  Wesleys,  how- 
ever, were  bent  on  having  their  own  way,  and  the 
elder  brother,  in  particular,  made  himself  disliked 
by  his  intemperate  zeal.  He  got  into  vehement 
personal  disputes  with  several  of  tlie  colonists,  and 
attracted  to  himself  a  number  of  hypocx-itical  con- 
verts, who  soon  contrived  to  make  a  world  of  mis- 
chief. Though  afterwards  instrumental  in  founding 
a   great    noncoiiforming    sect,    the   Wesleys    were 

*  Memoir  of  General  James  Oglethorpe,  by  Robert  Wright 
{1867),  Appendix. 


clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  John  was 
at  this  period  disposed  to  assert  the  claims  of  that 
Cliurch  with  much  haughtiness.  His  father,  it  is 
worthy  of  note,  had  been  so  high  a  chuichman  that 
lie  composed  the  speech  delivered  by  Sacheverell 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  Sacheverell,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  grandson  of  a  Puritan  minister. 
At  a  later  period  of  life,  John  Wesley  would  pro- 
bably have  acted  with  more  discretion ;  but  he  was 
never  much  disposed  to  compromise.  In  the  days 
of  his  youth,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  himself  as 
a  kind  of  spii'itual  knight-errant.  He  rebuked  his 
people  in  the  sharpest  way  for  their  sins,  real  or 
supposed.  He  set  one  against  another  by  his  in- 
furiate innuendoes ;  all  Savannah  was  in  a  flame  of 
anger,  jealousy,  and  recrimination.  Added  to  this, 
the  doctrines  he  preached  were  so  strange  and 
mystical  that  no  one  could  understand  what  he 
meant.  Not  long  afterwards  he  discovered  that, 
although  he  had  gone  out  to  Ameiica  to  convert 
others,  he  was  not  himself  converted.  He  certaiidy 
had  not  been  converted  to  the  practice  of  Paul  by 
the  exhortations  of  Dr.  Burton.  The  fruit  of  his 
error  was  seen  in  the  multiplication  of  disputes  and 
quarrels,  in  which  he  and  others  were  concerned ;  and 
at  length  he  found  it  advisable  to  quit  the  plantation. 

His  stay  in  Georgia  extended  over  nearly  two 
years — from  the  early  part  of  1736  to  December, 
1737,  when,  as  he  says,  he  shook  the  dust  of  the 
colony  off  his  feet,  and  returned  to  England.  His 
bi'other  Charles,  who  acted  as  Oglethorpe's  secre- 
tary, had  left  nearly  a  year  Ijefore,  witli  despatches 
for  London ;  gladly  abandoning  a  land  the  haixlshipa 
of  which  he  was  not  fitted  to  endvire,  and  where 
the  solitude  depressed  him  with  the  yearnings  of 
home-sickness.  Neither  brother  did  anything  to- 
wai'ds  converting  the  Indians,  as  the  agitated  con- 
dition of  the  colony  rendered  such  an  enterprise 
very  difficult.  The  character  of  the  English  settlers, 
also,  was  a  poor  inducement  to  the  red  men  to 
follow  the  religion  they  professed  ;  and  Tomo-chichi, 
when  solicited  on  the  subject,  spoke  very  pungently 
in  that  sense.  The  influence  of  the  Wesleys  on 
Georgia  was  slight,  and  for  the  most  part  vexatious. 

Before  the  departure  of  John  Wesley,  Oglethorpe, 
while  giving  him  a  general  support,  had  endea- 
voured, though  in  vain,  to  mitigate  the  acrimony 
of  his  zeal,  and  to  warn  him  against  the  danger  of 
being  misled  by  hypoci-itical  pretendei-s  to  sanctity. 
Unfortunately,  Oglethorpe  shortly  aftei-wards  put 
himself  in  a  position  not  the  best  fitted  for  an 
adviser,  however  excellent  the  advice  itself.  Among 
the  emigrants  were  two  women  whom  miscon- 
duct had  driven  out  of  England,  but  who  now 
professed   great   penitence    and   religious   fervour. 
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Wesley  was  entirely  persuaded  of  the  sincerity  of 
tlieir  conrersion  :  Oglethorpe  doubted  it,  and  wai  >ied 
his  clerical  friend  that  he  would  have  cause  to  re- 
pent his  credulity.  Strange  to  say,  if  we  may  rely 
on  the  statements  of  Charles  Wesley,  Oglethoi-pe 
himself,  not  long  after,  fell  completely  under  the 
sway  of  one  of  these  women,  who  persuaded  him 
that  the  Wesleys  wei'e  libelling  his  character, 
conspiring  against  his  power,  fomenting  mutiny 
and  rebellion  among  the  colonists,  and  intriguing 
with  the  Spaniards.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
delusions,  he  treated  the  Wesleys  with  harshness 
and  violence ;  but  the  fever  of  injustice  was  of 
short  dui-ation.  A  serious  illness,  which  endan- 
gered his  life,  bi'ought  him  to  a  more  fitting  con- 
dition of  mind,  and,  making  his  peace  with  the 
Wesleys,  he  continued  through  life  a  devoted  and 
affectionate  friend.*  With  the  colonists  generally, 
Oglethorpe  got  on  not  much  better  than  with  the 
clerical  brothers.  He  attempted  to  rule  despotic- 
ally, and  provoked  a  degree  of  opposition  which 
he  could  not  control.  The  planters  were  often  at 
issue  with  the  GoveiTior,  and  were  not  always  in 
the  wrong  as  regards  their  view  of  affairs. 

Yet  the  founder  of  Georgia  made  himself  poi^ular 
in  some  cjuaiiiers.  We  have  seen  that  he  flattered 
the  Highlanders;  he  also  took  care  to  visit  the 
Moravians  at  Ebenezer,  and  to  pi'aise  their  hus- 
bandly, which  seems  to  have  been  excellent.  These 
quiet  and  industrious  Germans  gave  themselves 
largely  to  the  culture  of  raw  silk,  of  which,  in  a 
few  years'  time,  they  exported  ten  thousand  pounds 
annually.  Indigo  was  also  grown  by  them ;  and 
whatever  they  did  was  done  by  their  own  free 
hands.  Negi'o  slavery  they  consistently  opposed, 
and  always  contended  that  the  white  man  was  able 
to  toil  even  in  the  exhausting  beat  of  that  portion 
of  America.  The  visit  of  Oglethorpe  to  this  settle- 
ment was  in  the  year  1736.  One  of  his  objects  in 
the  general  survey  which  he  at  that  time  undertook, 
was  to  adopt  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  colony 
against  a  contemplated  attack  by  the  Spaniards. 
After  quitting  the  Moravian  towns,  he  turned 
southward,  passing  in  a  scout-boat  through  narrow 
inland  channels  between  the  sea-islands  and  the 
continent,  where  the  brilliant  green  of  the  salt  tide 
was  overhung  by  drooping  woods  of  pine,  cedar, 
and  evergreen  oak.  On  St.  Simon's  Island  he 
cleared  a  site  for  the  future  city  of  Frederica,  by 
setting  fire  to  the  long  grass  of  a  deserted  field.  A 
fort  was  then  constructed  on  the  centre  of  a  bluff 

*  The  circumstances  attending  this  painful  rujiture  are 
related  by  Mr.  Robert  Wright,  in  his  "Memoir  of  General 
James  Oglethorpe  "  (1867),  with  some  fulness.  There  appears 
to  have  been  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension  on  both  sides. 


commanding  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Alatamaha. 
It  consisted  of  four  bastions,  and  was  built  of  a 
substance  called  tabby,  formed  by  mixing  water  and 
lime  with  shells  or  gravel.  This,  when  dry,  makes 
a  hard  rocky  mass,  and  the  ruins  of  Frederica  fort 
may  still  be  seen,  or  at  least  were  in  existence  not 
many  years  ago.  The  work  sei'A'ed  to  protect  not 
only  the  entrance  to  the  river,  but  the  newly-fonned 
town,  the  streets  of  which,  consisting  of  rows  of 
huts,  covered  by  the  smooth  and  shining  leaves  of 
the  palmetto,  and  backed  by  the  heavy  umbrage 
of  ancient  forests,  soon  rose  along  the  western 
side  of  the  small  island.  Leaving  this  spot,  Ogle- 
thorpe proceeded  still  farther  south,  accompanied 
by  some  of  the  Highlanders  from  Darien,  and,  on 
the  island  now  called  Cumberland,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Mary's,  marked  out  a  fort  which  was  to 
receive  the  designation  of  St.  Andrew's.  Again 
proceeding  on  his  way,  Oglethorpe  claimed  the  St. 
John's  river  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Eng- 
lish possessions.  This  was  including  much  more 
than  the  Georgian  chai-ter  had  asserted  ;  for  the  St. 
John's  is  far  south  of  the  Alatamaha,  and  is  com- 
prised in  what  is  still  regarded  as  Florida.  At  the 
mouth  of  this  river  the  Governor  erected  another 
fort,  called  Fort  St.  Geoi'ge ;  but  it  was  subse- 
quently abandoned,  and  the  river  St.  Mary's  be- 
came the  southern  limit  of  Georgia.  The  more 
extreme  claim  was  based  by  Oglethorpe  on  the  fact 
that  the  territory  in  C[uestion  was  in  possession  of 
Indian  subjects  of  England  at  the  time  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht ;  but  Spain  of  course  did  not 
admit  such  an  argument  as  of  any  worth.  Her 
representatives  in  Florida  prepared  to  resist  the 
pi-etensions  of  the  English  Governor  of  Georgia. 
Oglethorpe's  messengers  to  St.  Augustine,  by  whom 
a  statement  of  the  English  claims  was  conveyed, 
were  detained  as  prisoners.  It  was  evident  that  a 
collision  between  the  two  races  was  close  at  hand. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1736,  Oglethorpe  received  a 
message  from  the  Governor  of  St.  Augustine  (the 
garrison  of  which  had  been  largely  reinforced),  in- 
forming   him    that   a    Spanish   commissioner   had 
arrived  from  Havannah,  charged  with  a  communica- 
tion which  he  desired  to  deliver  personally  to  the 
Governor  of    Georgia.      Oglethorpe   gave  him  an 
interview,  and  the  question  of  boundaries  was  dis- 
cussed, but  without  effect.     The  Spaniard  peremp- 
torily demanded  that  the  English  should  evacuate 
the  entire  country  south  of  St.  Helena's  Sound- 
that  is  to  sav,  the  whole  of  Georgia,  and  a  small 
portion  of  South  Carolina;  failing  which,  the  King 
of  Spain  would  at  once  take  measures  for  the  vm- 
dication  of  his  rights.     So  excessive  a  demand  was 
immediately  rejected,  and  the  envoy  depai-ted  with 
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renewed  menaces.  The  situation  was  rendered 
more  serious  by  the  fact  that  a  war  had  broken  ont 
in  Europe  between  France  and  the  Gei'nian  Empu'e, 
and  that,  as  Great  Britain  was  expected  to  take  the 
side  of  the  latter,  the  Governors  of  Canada  and 
Louisiana  had  received  orders  to  invade  the  least 
<lefensible  frontiers  of  the  English  possessions  in 
America.  Had  events  in  Europe  followed  the 
^mticipated  course,  it  is  probable  that  the  French 
would  have  joined  the  Spaniards  in  attacking 
Georgia ;  but  peace  was  foi-tunately  restored  before 
the  mischief  could  be  effected,  and  Oglethorpe  had 
only  to  guard  his  colony  against  an  inroad  fj-om  the 
south.  Still,  the  danger  was  considerable,  as  the 
defensive  force  of  the  province  was  but  slight.  The 
home  Government  had  recently  granted  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  £10,000,  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  forts  which  Oglethorpe  had  built  at  Augusta, 
Darien,  Frederica,  and  the  two  southern  rivers,  and 
to  maintain  garrisons  in  them  ;  but  of  thoroughly 
ti-ained  soldiers  the  colony  had  none,  and  not  much 
material  out  of  which  they  could  be  fashioned. 
The  Governor  had  been  promised  succours  from 
England,  but  they  had  not  yet  arrived ;  and  his 
chief  dependence  for  the  time  was  on  the  Indian  tribes 
who  had  vowed  friendship  two  or  three  years  before, 
and  who  now  renewed  their  expressions  of  devotion 
by  appearing  in  war-paint  at  the  English  settle- 
ments, and  dancing  the  wai*-dance.  Conceiving 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  rouse  the  King's 
Ministers  to  more  enei-getic  exertions,  Oglethorpe 
left  Georgia  for  England  on  the  23rd  of  November, 
1736. 

Dissensions  and  discontent  marked  the  period  of 
his  absence.  A  i-upture  nearly  occurred  between 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  in  1737,  owing  to  the 
magistrates  of  Savannah  seizing  and  imprisoning 
certain  Carolinian  ti-aders  who  were  smuggling  rum 
up  the  river  to  Augusta ;  but  the  matter  was  settled 
by  a  compromise.  The  grievances  of  an  oppressive 
land  tenure,  and  of  tlie  prohibition  of  slavery,  still 
rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  English  settlers ;  and 
-emigration  to  South  Carolina  went  on  to  a  serious 
■extent.  The  freeholders  of  Savannali  and  its 
vicinity  drew  up  a  remonstrance  to  the  Georgian 
trustees,  in  which  they  argued  that  they  could 
never  successfully  cultivate  their  estates  unless  they 
were  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  Caro- 
linas.  They  therefore  solicited,  with  much  urgency, 
a  free  title  of  absolute  property  to  theii-  lands,  and 
permission  to  impoi-t  negroes.  At  the  very  time 
when  the  people  of  Savannali  were  making  these 
representations,  the  other  colonists  were  giving 
practical  evidence  that  the  alleged  necessity  was 
not  real.     The  successful  industry  of  the  Moravians 


moved  John  Wesley  to  an  expression  of  delighted 
astonishment.  These  religious  brethren  had  by 
1737  established  a  school  and  mission  among  the 
Creek  Indians,  had  repaid  to  the  Georgian  trustees 
the  money  advanced  to  enable  them  to  emigrate, 
and  had  even  assisted  others  less  fortunate  or  less 
careful  than  themselves.  The  Scotch  at  Darien 
also  made  progress  without  the  aid  of  servile  labour, 
and  even  protested  against  its  introduction  as  at 
once  a  wickedness  and  a  danger.  But  the  indolent 
and  shiftless  settlers  whom  Oglethorpe  had  selected 
from  among  the  London  jirisoners  for  debt,  wanted 
to  lead  the  lives  of  territorial  loixls  on  the  compul- 
sory toil  of  miserable  bondsmen. 

Oglethorpe  did  not  make   very   rapid   progress 
with  his  affairs  in  England.     The  national  feeling 
was  strongly  aroused  by  the  pi-etensions  of  Spain, 
and   by  the  frequent  seizures  of  English  vessels 
trading   between   the   West    Indies   and    Spanish 
America,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  engaged  iir 
smuggling    contraband    articles.     But    Sii-   Robert 
Walpole   was   eminently   a   peace   Minister,     He 
disliked  the  exj^ense  of  war,  and  perhajis  also  its 
bloodshed  and  cruelty,  for  he  was  a  good-natured, 
though   a    pi'ofligate,    man.      Nevertheless,    Ogle- 
tliorpe  received  a  commission  as  Brigadier-General, 
and  was  ajipointed  to  a  command  extending  over 
South   Carolina  as  well  as   Georgia,     He  himself 
raised  and  disciplined  a  regiment  of  six  hundred 
men,   to   each    of    whom    the    Georgian    trustees 
assigned   twenty-five   acres   of  land   as   the   price 
of  seven    years'    service.      Parliament    voted    an 
additional   sum   of  £20,000;    and  in   1738  Ogle- 
thorpe returned  to  his  province.    He  was  welcomed 
at   Savannah   by  salutes  and  bonfires;   but  when 
it  was  found  that  he  brought  with  him  no  con- 
cessions as  regarded  either  the  tenure  of  land   or 
the  importation  of  negroes,  and  that,  with  respect 
to   the   latter   in   particular,  he  declared  that  he 
would  leave  the  colony  if  slaves  were  introduced 
into   it,   his   popularity  in  some   degree   declined. 
By  the  native  tribes,  however,  he   was   regarded 
with   the   vitmost   enthusiasm.     He   had    by   this 
time    acquired    some    knowledge   of    the    Indian 
language,  and  the  red   men  appealed   to   him,   as 
to  a  father,  whenever  they  needed  counsel.     The 
Chickasaws  and  the  Creeks,  about  a  couple  of  years 
before,  had  repelled  an  attack  of  the  French  with 
great  valour  and  signal  success.     This  had  greatly 
increased  their  self-confidence,  and  they  were  pi"e- 
pared  to  give  Oglethor2:)e  the  utmost  assistance  in 
their  power  in  any  struggle  with   Spain.     In  the 
summer  of  1739,  the   English   Governor  attended 
the    war-council  of  the   Muscogees    at    Cusitas  on 
the  Chattahouchee,  and,  advancing  into  the  large 
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square  of  the  council-place,  distributed  presents, 
talked  with  the  warrioi-s  in  friendly  language, 
drank  with  them,  and  smoked  with  them.  The 
result  of  the  interview  was  an  agreement  that  the 
ancient  friendship  of  the  tribes  for  the  English 
should  be  confirmed ;  that  the  lands  from  the 
St.  John's  to  the  Savannah,  and  between  the 
sea  and  the  mountains,  should  be  considei*ed  as 
belonging  of  ancient  i-ight  to  the  Muscogees : 
that  the  cession  to  the  English  of  the  lands  on  the 
Savannah  as  far  as  the  Ogeechee,  and  along  the 
coast  to  the  St.  John's  as  far  into  the  interior  as 
the  tide  flowed,  should  be  renewed,  with  a  few 
reservations ;    and  that   the   entrance  to  the  rest 


of  the  domain  should  be  barred  for  ever  against 
the  Sjianiards.*  During  the  absence  of  Oglethoi-pe, 
the  officials  at  St.  Augustine  had  made  several 
attempts  to  corrupt  the  Creeks,  but  without  effect. 
The  tribes  were  personally  attached  to  Oglethorpe, 
and  the  kindness  with  which  he  ti'eated  them 
confirmed  their  amity.  It  was  now  certain  that 
they  could  be  relied  on  as  a  faithful  and  an  efficient 
force  against  the  enemy.  The  colony  was  provided 
with  several  forts,  of  not  contemptible  strength ; 
six  hundred  effective  soldiers  were  at  the  General's 
command ;  and  Oglethorpe  felt  that  he  was  in  a 
position  to  encounter  the  Spaniards  with  a  fair 
probability  of  success. 


CHAPTER    LVII. 

Demand  in  England  for  War  with  Spain — Mutual  Complaints  of  Spain  and  England — Convention  with  the  Spanish  Government 
— Dissatisfaction  of  the  English  People  with  the  Convention — Declaration  of  War  against  Spain— Measures  taken  by  Ogle- 
thorpe in  Georgia — His  Expedition  into  Florida — Blockade  of  St.  Augustine — Ineffectual  Bombardment,  and  Abandonment 
of  the  Attempt— Dissension  between  Oglethorpe  and  the  Carolinians — Unfortunate  Character  of  the  War  generally — 
Measures  of  the  English  Government — South  Carolina  and  her  Slaves — Cruelties  practised  on  the  Negroes — Invasion  of 
Georgia  by  the  Spaniards — Oglethori^e  at  Frederica — Defeat  of  the  Enemy  at  Bloody  Marsh — Attemi>ted  Attack  on  the 
Spaniards  defeated  by  Treachery — Oglethorpe's  Stratagem — Retreat  of  the  Invaders — Return  of  Oglethorjie  to  England- 
Changes  in  the  Constitution  of  Georgia — Progress  of  that  Province  and  of  South  Carolina— Manners  and  Habits  of  the 
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While  Oglethorpe  was  making  his  preparations  in 
Georgia  for  repelling  the  contemplated  attack  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  question  of  peace  or  war  with  Spain 
was  being  fiercely  agitated  in  England.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to  withstand  the 
attacks  of  the  war-party,  headed  by  Pulteney,  for 
the  country  was  in  a  fury  of  excitement  on  the 
alleged  outrages  of  the  Spaniards  on  English 
merchant-ships  and  English  sailors.  It  is  unques- 
tionable that  the  King  of  Spain  had,  by  his  repre- 
sentatives in  the  New  World,  committed  some  very 
high-handed  acts  of  search  and  confiscation,  and  it 
is  probable  that,  in  several  instances,  entirely  inno- 
cent persons  had  been  made  to  suffei'.  But  it  is 
equally  clear  that  a  great  many  English  merchants 
had  for  yeai'S  been  largely  engaged  in  illicit  traffic 
with  the  Spanish  colonies.  An  immense  contraband 
trade  had  arisen,  and  was  assiduously  carried  on  by 
slave-ships  and  coasting  vessels,  under  every  pre- 
text which  ingemiity  could  suggest.  The  colonial 
commerce  of  Spain  was  nearly  i"uined,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Spanish  monarch,  after 
complaints  which  met  Avitli  no  response,  should  ha\'e 
directed  his  officers  to  take  measures  of  pi'otection 
snid  redress.     Yet  when,  in  the  execution  of  these 


orders,  the  naval  commanders  of  Spain  proceeded  to 
boai'd  and  search  every  English  vessel  entering  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  seize  and  appropriate  several 
ships  the  cargoes  and  destinations  of  Avhich  were  per- 
fectly regular,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  anger 
of  the  English  nation  Avas  I'oused  to  an  almost  uncon- 
trollable height.  It  is  said  that  many  English 
sailors  were  forced  to  Avork  as  slaA'es  in  the  mines 
of  Potosi,  and  that  shi2:)s  Avere  searched  CA'en  when 
sailing  to  and  from  British  plantations.  Yet  the 
GoA'ernment  did  nothing  but  make  feeble  repre- 
sentations, Avhich  received  only  evasiA'e  replies. 
Pope  satirised  the  timidity  or  A\'ant  of  patriotism  of 
the  Ministry,  and  Johnson,  then  a  young  man, 
exclaimed  in  indignant  A'erses  that  English  honour 
had  groAVTi  a  standing  jest,  and  asked  Avhether  there 
Avas  "no  peaceful  desei-t,  yet  unclaimed  by  Spain, 
to  Avhich  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  could  have 
recoui-se.t  The  popular  feeling  Avas  at  this  tmio 
much  inflamed  by  a  story  told  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  certain  Captain  Robert 
Jenkyns,    who   alleged  that,  on   his   vessel   being 

*  Bancroft. 

t  London,   a   Poem    in  imitation   of    the    Third   Satire  of 
Juvenal ;  written  in  1738. 
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searched,  the  Spaniards  had  cut  off  one  of  his  ears. 
He  was  asked  by  a  member  of  the  House  what 
were  his  feelings  when  in  the  hands  of  such  bar- 
bai'ians.  He  replied,  "  I  commended  my  soul  to 
God,  and  my  cause  to  my  country."  The  story, 
Ihe  exhibition  of  the  mutilated  ear,  and  the  terse 


solved,  if  it  could  possibly  be  effected,  to  baffle  the 
national  desire  for  war. 

The  case  was  eminently  one  for  compromise, 
since  neither  side  was  entirely  in  the  right.  In  the 
fii-st  instance,  certain  Englishmen  had  committed  a 
series  of  wi-ongful  acts,  of  which  Spain  was  the 


EMIGRANTS   IN   GEORGIA. 


little  epigrammatic  sentence,  were  worth  an  army 
of  votes  to  the  leaders  of  the  Pai-liamentaiy  Oppo- 
sition. "We  have  no  need  of  allies,"  said  Pulteney, 
"  to  enable  us  to  command  justice  :  the  story  of 
Jenkyns  will  raise  volunteers."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Ministerialists  insinuated  that  Jenkyns  was  no 
better  than  a  pir-ate  and  a  vagabond,  and  had  pro- 
bably on  some  occasion  lost  his  ear  in  the  pillory. 
Walpole,  however,  found  he  could  no  longer  resist 
■tl)e  popular  feeling  altogether,  though  he  still  re- 


victim;  and  then  Spain  had  protected  herself  by 
measures  which  were  beyond  all  reason  and  justice, 
and  to  which  no  nation  of  spirit  could  submit. 
Negotiations  wei'e  accordingly  opened  with  the 
court  of  Madrid,  and  on  the  14th  of  January,  1739, 
a  convention  was  signed  by  the  two  nations,  by 
whicli  the  King  of  Si)ain,  while  demanding  of  the 
South  Sea  Company  £68,000  due  to  him  for  his 
share  of  their  profits,  agreed  to  pay,  as  an  in- 
demnity to  British  merchants  for  losses  sustained  by 
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unwarranted  seizures,  j£95,000.  As  regards  the 
question  of  boundaries,  it  was  provided  that  the 
•actual  possessions  of  each  nation  were  to  remain 
without  change  until  commissioners  could  make  a 
iinal  settlement.  But  Spain  gave  nob  the  slightest 
intimation  of  a  willingness  to  withdraw  her  ex- 
treme territorial  claims,  and  Walpole  so  far  con- 
ceded them  as  to  engage  that  the  fortifications  in 
"Georgia  and  Carolina  should  he  arrested  until  the 
commissioners  had  come  to  their  decision.    Nor  did 


contempt  and  ridicule  ;  caricatures  represented  the 
well-known  figure  of  Walpole  doing  all  kinds  of 
disgraceful  acts;  and  ballads  and  pamphlets  out 
of  number  contributed  still  further  to  bring  the 
existing  Government  into  odium.  The  Georgian 
trustees,  together  with  the  merchants  of  London, 
Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  addressed  the  House  of 
Commons  against  the  convention ;  and  the  former 
presented  a  petition  for  assistance  to  the  Kint^,  who 
commanded  his  Ministers  to  take  effectual  measures 
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the  Spanish  sovereign  renounce  his  right  to  board 
and  search  English  merchant-vessels.  The  conven- 
tion was  therefore  held  by  the  English  nation  to 
be  one-sided  and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  cry  for 
war  rose  louder  than  ever.  The  Opposition  in  Par- 
liament made  furious  assaults  on  the  unpopular 
[-Minister,  and  the  first  William  Pitt,  afterwards 
-Lord  Chatham,  delivered  some  of  his  early 
speeches  in  antagonism  to  the  powerful  Whig 
Premier.  For  a  time,  Walpole  continued  to  hold 
his  own ;  but  the  national  sentiment  could  not  be 
suppressed  for  ever.  A  periodical  paper  called 
the  Craftsman,  to  which  Bolingbroke  and  Pulteney 
frequently  contributed,  covered  the  Ministry  with 

43 


for  the  security  of  the  province.  Spain,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  provoke  the  English  nation  to  the  utmost, 
delayed  the  payment  of  the  pecuniary  indemnity  she 
had  undertaken  to  make ;  and  the  demand  for  war 
now  became  so  urgent  that  it  could  no  longer  be 
evaded  even  by  the  practised  arts  of  the  most 
dexterous  Minister  that  ever  held  power  in  Eng- 
land. War  was  declared  on  the  19th  of  October, 
1739,  and  the  announcement  was  hailed  with 
shouts  of  delight  all  over  the  land. 

It  does  not  concern  our  History  to  follow  the 
general  course  of  that  war,  the  results  of  which,  as 
regards  the  English  operations  in  Spanish  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  were  disastrous.    But 
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the  events  in  Georgia  and  Florida  must  be  related 
in  detail.  Before  hostilities  commenced,  Ogle- 
thorpe discovered  that  the  Spaniards,  after  having 
vainly  endeavoured  to  seduce  his  Indian  allies, 
were  making  advances  of  a  similar  nature  to 
the  English  soldiers  he  had  brought  out  with  him. 
Some  of  these  men  had  formerly  done  duty  on  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar,  where  they  had  picked  up  a 
little  Spanish;  and  they  now  listened  to  offers 
which  compromised  their  allegiance.  An  attempt 
even  was  made  on  the  General's  life,  but  it  hapjjily 
failed.  Oglethorpe  tried  the  accused  by  court- 
martial,  and  caused  tlie  ringleaders  to  be  shot ;  and, 
having  thus  re-established  discipline,  proceeded  to 
concert  his  plans  for  the  future.  But  events  did 
not  move  very  rapidly.  It  was  in  1738  that  the 
attempt  was  made  on  his  life ;  it  was  not  until  the 
close  of  1739  that,  on  receiving  news  of  the  declai-a- 
tion  of  war  with  Spain,  he  began  to  put  his  plans 
in  execution.  He  then  once  more  extended  the 
bounds  of  Georgia  to  the  St,  John's,  in  Florida, 
and  recommended  to  the  province  of  South  Carolina 
a  joint  expedition  against  St.  Augustine.  He 
represented  that  the  Spaniards  Avould  speedily 
send  a  large  body  of  troops  from  Cuba  to  that 
settlement,  and  that  thex'efoi'e  it  would  be  piiident 
to  make  the  attack  at  once.  So  eager,  indeed,  was 
he  to  commence  operations  that,  without  waiting 
for  the  reply  of  South  Carolina,  he  at  once  started 
at  the  head  of  his  Georgian  forces  and  Indian  allies, 
and  entered  Florida  in  the  early  days  of  1740. 
Dressed  after  the  same  fashion  as  the  common 
soldiers,  and  undertaking  as  many  irksome  duties, 
he  animated  all  by  the  cheerful  activity  of  his 
example.  He  had  received  information  that  the 
Spanish  garrison  at  St.  Augustine  was  short  of 
provisions,  and  he  therefore  made  haste  to  invest 
Diego,  a  small  fort,  about  five-and-twenty  miles 
from  the  more  important  position.  It  surrendex'ed 
after  a  very  short  resistance ;  and  Oglethorpe, 
leaAong  behind  him  a  garrison  of  sixty  men, 
advanced  to  Fort  Moosa,  within  two  miles  of  St. 
Augustine.  On  reaching  that  work,  he  found  it 
had  been  evacuated :  the  gan-ison  had  fallen  back 
on  the  neighbouring  fortress,  where  the  Spaniards 
were  concentrating  all  their  strength.  Seeing  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  reinforcements,  Oglethorpe 
departed  for  Charleston  in  March,  to  urge  the 
South  Carolinians  to  send  a  contingent.  The 
Assembly  passed  a  vote  to  that  effect  in  April, 
and  also  made  a  grant  of  money ;  and  in  May  a 
body  of  North  and  South  Carolinians  and  Vii'ginians 
accompanied  the  General  back  to  Florida.  But 
the  Spaniards  had  by  that  time  given  to  the 
fortifications    at    St,    Ausnistine   so   foi'midable   a 


character  that  the  English  commander  saw  he 
had  no  chance  of  taking  the  place  by  storm.  He 
accordingly  resolved  to  blockade  the  enemy,  witli 
the  assistance  of  some  English  ships  of  war,  which 
werjB  then  lying  at  anchor  off  the  bar.  To  the 
detachment  which  he  left  at  Fort  Moosa,  and  which 
consisted  of  ninety-five  Highlanders  and  forty-twa 
Indians,  he  gave  orders  that  they  were  to  scour  the 
woods  round  the  town,  and  intercept  all  supplies  of 
provisions.  Colonel  Yanderdussen,  at  the  head  of 
a  mixed  regiment  from  the  Carolinas  and  Yirginia, 
was  despatched  to  occupy  Point  QuaiTel,  a  neck  of 
land  about  a  mile  from  the  castle  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  to  erect  on  it  a  battery.  Oglethorpe  himself, 
with  his  own  regiment,  and  the  main  body  of  the 
Indians,  crossed  the  water  to  the  island  of  Anas- 
tatia,  which  lay  opposite  the  castle;  and  from  tliis 
position  he  resolved  to  bombard  the  to^vn. 

Batteries  were  speedily  erected,  and  the  Englisli 
ships  Avere  now  so  arranged  as  to  block  up  the 
mouth  of  the  harbovir,  St.  Avigustine  was  there- 
fore invested  both  by  land  and  sea;  and  a  summons 
to  surrender  was  sent  to  the  commandant,  Mon- 
teano,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  pleased  ta 
escape  from  his  position.  But  he  had  received 
fresh  supplies  before  the  blockade  was  complete, 
and  he  simply  answered  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  shake  hands  with  Oglethorpe  in  the  castle. 
Upon  this,  the  English  General  opened  his  guns 
on  the  fortress,  and  threw  shells  into  the  tOAvn ; 
but,  although  the  fire  was  returned  by  the  enemy, 
and  the  artillery  duel  continued  for  some  days,  very 
little  damage  was  done,  owing  to  the  distance  from 
one  another  of  the  opposing  batteries.  Oglethorpe 
had  miscalculated  his  resources,  and  his  position 
was  becoming  critical.  Monteano  had  observed 
the  smallness  of  the  force  stationed  at  Fort  Moosa 
under  Colonel  Palmer,  and  a  sally  directed  against 
this  detachment  proved  so  successful  that  most  of 
the  Highlanders  were  slain.  On  this  occasion,  some 
of  the  Chickasaws  caught  a  straggling  Spaniard, 
killed  him,  and  cut  off  his  head,  which  they  pre- 
sented to  Oglethorpe  in  his  tent.  The  General 
expressed  horror  and  disgust  at  the  sight,  denounced 
the  Chickasaws  as  "barbarous  dogs,"  and  com- 
manded them  to  quit  his  presence.  The  rebuke, 
well-merited  as  it  was,  would  have  been  better 
suppressed  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
The  savages  angiily  retorted  that  they  would  have 
met  with  a  very  different  reception  from  the  French, 
had  they  carried  to  them  the  head  of  an  English- 
man ;  and  immediately  afterwards  the  whole 
detachment  of  the  tribe  abandoned  the  expedition, 
and  marched  home.  At  a  somewhat  later  date, 
large  bodies  of  the  Cai'olinian  troops,  unable  to  bear 
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lip  against  the  lieat  of  the  climate,  the  sickness 
wliicli  it  induced,  and  the  disaj^pointment  of 
repeated  efforts  leading  to  no  favourable  issues, 
left  the  spot,  and  returned  to  theii*  own  provinces. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish  garrison  received  a 
reinforcement  of  seven  hundred  men,  and  a  further 
stock  of  provisions,  conveyed  to  them  in  some 
small  ships  fi-om  Havannah,  which  had  managed 
to  run  the  blockade.  The  English  naval  com- 
mander now  I'epresented  to  Oglethorpe  that  his 
vessels  were  not  sufficiently  victualled  for  a  longer 
«tay,  and  that,  in  any  case,  the  approach  of  the 
.season  of  hurricanes  made  it  imperative  on  him  to 
<lepart.  There  was  no  choice  but  to  raise  the  siege. 
Diminished  in  numbers,  weakened  by  sickness  and 
fatigue,  and  disheartened  by  ill-success,  the  regi- 
ments were  of  little  worth.  Oglethorpe  himself  was 
suffering  from  a  fever;  and  in  utter  dejection  of 
sjiirit  he  retired  in  July  to  Frederica. 

The  expedition  may  have  been  rashly  undei"- 
taken ;  but  its  failure  cannot  be  imputed  to  any 
remissness  on  the  part  of  the  commander.  It  has 
l^een  recorded  of  him  that  he  bore  more  fatigues 
than  any  of  his  soldic  r ;,  and  that,  in  spite  of  ill- 
liealth,  he  was  always  at  the  head  of  his  men  when 
there  was  any  necessity  for  his  presence.  His 
Itenevolence  was  equal  to  his  martial  cpialities.  He 
treated  liis  prisoners  kindly,  re})ressed  the  cruelties 
of  the  savages,  and  issued  strict  orders  that  the 
tields,  gardens,  and  houses  about  St.  Augustine 
should  not  be  injured.  The  collapse  of  the  enter- 
prise gave  great  annoyance  to  the  Cai-olinians,  who, 
forgetting  that  the  desertion  of  their  own  men  had 
•contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  i-esult,  taxed 
the  General  with  want  of  skill  and  courage.  Ogle- 
thorpe, owing  probably  to  a  rather  imperious  and 
tiery  temper,  was  never  without  enemies.  A  few 
years  later,  when  he  failed  in  some  operations 
jigainst  the  Second  Pretender's  forces  in  Scotland, 
and  was  tried  by  court-martial  for  neglect  of  duty 
(a  charge  of  which  he  was  honourably  acquitted), 
Horace  Walpole  said  of  him  that  "  he  was  always 
a  bully."*  Yet  no  one  who  carefully  follows  his 
liistory  can  for  a  moment  believe  that  he  had  any- 
thing of  the  coward  in  his  nature.  He  was  bold 
even  to  rashness,  and  there  can  be  no  better  proof 
of  this  than  the  expedition  against  St.  Augustine. 
He  retorted  the  charges  of  the  Carolinians  by  hotly 
<^ondemning  the  insubordination  and  pusillanimity 
•of  their  soldiers,  who  had  deserted  his  camp  ;  and 
in  fruitless  wranglings  many  months  passed  away. 
Tlie  war  altogether  was  most  unfortunate,  and  the 
American  colonies  bore  their  full  share  of  the  suffer- 

*  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Oct.  14th,  1746. 


ing.  Volunteers  from  several  of  the  plantations 
Imd  joined  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Vernon,  which, 
after  an  unavailing  attack  on  Carthagena  in  1741, 
resulting  in  a  terrible  loss  of  life  from  pestilence, 
made  an  equally  fatal  demonstration  against  Cuba 
in  the  same  year.  New  England,  which  had  fur- 
nished the  largest  number  of  colonial  troops  and 
seamen,  was  thrown  into  almost  universal  mourning 
by  the  results  of  these  calamitous  enterprises  ;  and 
discontent  was  general  over  the  whole  Empire. 

As  it  was  by  this  time  evident  that  France  would 
join  Spain  in  her  quarrel  with  England,  a  Bill  was 
inti'oduced  into  Parliament,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  all  kinds  of  provisions, 
especially    rice,    from    any    part    of   the    British 
dominions  to  the  dominions  of  the  enemy.     South 
Carolina  protested,  and  with  success,  against  that 
portion  of  the  measui-e  which  had  reference  to  rice. 
The  prohibition  of  the  export  of  that  commodity, 
said  the  Carolinians,  would  be  perfectly  harmless  to 
the  enemy,  while  it  would  so  cripple  the  trade  of 
South  Carolina  that  the  planters  there  would   be 
unable  to  pay  their  debts,  and  the  local  Government 
would  be  reduced  to  such  difficulties  for  want  of 
money  as  to  be  incapable  of  repelling  any  attack  by 
the  Spaniards  and  Indians.     The  same  protest  spoke 
of  the  planters'  own  negi'oes  as  "  yet  more  danger- 
ous enemies"  than  their  external  foes.     They  were 
ready,  it  was  added,  to  revolt  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, and  were  eight  times  as  many  in  number  as 
the   white   men   qualified  for  bearing  arms.      The 
danger  had   increased   since   the   unfortunate   ex- 
pedition to  St.  Aiigustine,  owing,  probably,  to  the 
weakening  of  the  colonial  forces ;  but  it  was  very 
gi-eat  even  before  that  event.     There  had  been  a 
negro  insun-ection  in  South  Carolina  in  1738.     The 
slaves  in  the  province  amounted  at  that  time  to 
forty  thousand  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  in  view  of  the 
coming  war,  had  sent    emissaries    amongst    them, 
promising   liberty   and   protection   if  they   would 
desert   the    English.      Several   accepted  the  offer, 
and  five  hundred  were  settled  in  a  colony  near  St. 
Augustine,  where  lands  were  granted  them.     The 
Governor  of  Florida  even  formed  a  regiment  out  of 
these  African  fugitives  from  South  Carolina,  and, 
clothing  them   in  the  same  uniform  as  the  regular 
troops  of  Spain,  allowed  them   to  elect  their  own 
officers.   The  perpetual  incitements  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  example   of  this   success,  led  to  a  rising 
of  the  whole    body  of  South  C^arolinian  negroes. 
Having  plundered  a  magazine,  and  possessed  them- 
selves of  arms,  they  made  an  attack   on  the  white 
population,  several  of  whom  were  murdered.     But 
their  triumph  was  short-lived.     Tliey  speedily  gave 
way  to  intoxication,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild 
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revel,  were  routed  by  Governor  Bull  at  the  head  of 
a  strong  force.  Many  were  afterwards  executed, 
and  the  immediate  peril  was  thus  suppressed  ;  but 
in  slave-communities  the  danger  of  revolt  is  always 
latent.  It  was  particularly  menacing  in  South 
Carolina,  owing  to  the  shocking  barbarity  with 
which  the  negroes  were  treated. 

The  worst  forms  of  cruelty  are  natural  to  a  state 
in  which  one  class  is  vested  with  such  absolute 
power  over  another.  In  some  slave-holding  coun- 
tries, particular  cii'cumstances  may  keep  the  bru- 
tality of  the  master  in  check :  for  instance,  where 
slaves  are  not  numerous,  they  will  be  the  more 
valued,  and  therefore  the  better  used.  But  the 
general  tendency  of  this  institution  is  to  demoralise 
those  who  take  advantage  of  it ;  and  in  South 
Carolina  the  immense  number  of  slaves,  and  the 
facility  of  obtaining  them,  lowered  their  value  as 
property,  and  at  the  same  time  exaspei*ated  the 
despotism  of  their  owners  by  the  fear  of  retribu- 
tion. In  that  province,  a  man  might  kill  his  slave 
with  something  little  short  of  impunity.  He  was 
simply  fined  seven  pounds  of  the  depreciated  Caro- 
linian cuiTency,  and  only  half  that  amount  if  he  in- 
formed against  himself.  Charles  Wesley,  who  visited 
South  Carolina  on  his  return  from  Georgia  in  1736, 
has  recorded  that  it  was  a  common  thing  to  give  a 
young  slave  to  a  child  of  its  own  age,  to  abuse  and 
beat  out  of  sport.  One  mode  of  punishment  was 
to  dmw  the  teeth  of  these  unhappy  creatures ;  but 
there  were  others  much  worse.  A  certain  Colonel 
Lynch,  to  whom  Charles  Wesley  alludes,  and  who 
was  said  to  kill  several  of  his  slaves  every  year, 
once  cut  off  the  legs  of  a  negi-o  who  had  offended 
him.  These  cruelties  were  often  so  extravaerant 
and  so  unprovoked  as  to  suggest  that  the  persons 
who  committed  them  were  more  fitted  for  a  lunatic 
asylum  than  for  a  prison.  A  frightful  instance  of 
the  prolonged  torture  of  a  negi-ess  at  Cliarleston 
is  related  by  Charles  Wesley ;  and  it  appears  that 
the  poor  creature's  only  crime  was  overfilling  a  tea- 
cup.* Such  acts  are  indeed  evidence  of  a  certain 
kind  of  madness — the  dreadful  madness  of  unre- 
sti'ained  will  and  unmitigated  powei*. 

Under  such  a  condition  it  is  not  suii^rising  that 
attempts  to  escape  were  numerous.  The  miserable 
fugitives  skulked  about  in  the  woods,  living  on 
Avhatever  they  could  find,  and  were  generally,  in  the 
end,  shot  down  like  wild  beasts.  As  negroes  were 
held  to  be  an  inferior  race,  not  fully  human  in  their 
nature,  they  were  denied  all  intellectual  cultui-e, 
and  all  moral  and  religious  insti'uction ;  the  real 
object,  of  course,  being  to  keep  them  from  a  know- 

*  Journal  of  Charles  "Wesley. 


ledge  of  their  powers  and  their  rights.  To  the  dis- 
gi*ace  of  England,  it  must  be  said  that  slavery  was. 
always  fostered  by  her  Government  until  compara- 
tively recent  times.  When  the  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina,  several  years  before  the  War  of  Indejien- 
dence,  passed  a  law  forbidding  the  further  importa- 
tion of  negroes,  it  was  disallowed  by  the  Governor, 
on  the  gi'ound  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  policy 
and  injurious  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain.  A 
similar  law  was  made  after  the  colonies  had  achieved 
their  freedom ;  but  the  evils  of  slavery  continued 
in  force  in  South  Carolina  until  the  civil  war  of 
1861-5.  Indeed,  it  was  to  maintain  that  system 
that  the  whole  of  the  southern  States  I'ose  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  central  Government. 

Two  years  of  quiet  succeeded  to  the  abortive 
attack  on  St.  Augustine.  As  long  as  Admii-al 
Vernon's  fleet  remained  in  American  waters,  the 
Spaniards  forbore  from  reprisals ;  but,  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  English  ships,  they  considered 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  making  an  inixjad 
into  their  enemy's  possessions.  In  May,  1742,  two 
thousand  troops  were  embarked  at  Havannah, 
under  the  command  of  Don  Antonio  de  Rodondo, 
and  sent  under  a  strong  convoy  to  St.  Augustine. 
Oglethorpe,  on  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
which  he  saw  pointed  to  a  speedy  invasion  of 
Georgia,  sent  for  aid  to  South  Carolina,  but  was 
refused,  in  consequence  of  the  disagreement  of  two 
years  before.  Thus  left  to  his  own  resoui'ces,  he 
made  the  most  of  them.  He  gathered  about  him, 
at  his  head-quarters  in  Frederica,  a  force  consisting 
of  his  own  regiment,  a  feAv  provincial  I'angers,  some 
Highlanders,  and  numerous  Indians.  With  a 
party  of  soldiers  in  two  boats,  he  fought  his  way 
through  the  Spanish  fleet  near  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Mary's,  and  reinfoi'ced  the  gan-ison  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam; but,  though  he  delayed  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  he  could  not  altogether  pi'event  it.  About 
midsummer,  the  Si)anish  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty- 
two  vessels,  and  carrying  upwards  of  three  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  Monteano,  sailed  past 
the  batteries  of  Fort  William,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Cumberland  Island,  and  of  Fort  Simon, 
on  St.  Simon's  Island,  where  the  invaders  disem- 
barked and  erected  a  battery.  Feeling  his  position 
at  Fort  Simon  insecure,  Oglethorpe  sjiiked  his  gvms, 
and  retreated  to  Frederica.  Here  he  was  soon 
attacked  by  the  enemy.  The  road  to  Frederica  had 
a  morass  on  one  side,  and  a  dense  wood  of  oaks  on 
the  other ;  it  was  therefore  well  adapted  to  defence. 
After  one  detachment  of  Spaniards  had  been  driven 
back  Avithin  a  mile  or  two  of  the  town,  another 
moved  foi'ward  ;  and  a.s  they  came  to  a  place  where 
the  narrow  aveixue,  bending  with  the  edge  of  the 
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moiuss,  formed  a  crescent,*  a  body  of  Highlanders 
suddenly  started  up  in  the  wood,  and  poured  down 
on  the  advancing  column.  The  Spaniards  wheeled 
half  round,  and  sent  several  volleys  into  the  ranks 
of  their  adversaries ;  but  the  ardour  of  the  Scotch- 
men was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  after  awhile  the 
Spaniards  broke  and  fled,  with  the  loss  of  about 
two  hundred  men.  The  ground  has  ever  since 
been  known  as  the  Bloody  Marsh.  Several  pri- 
soners were  taken,  and  some  of  the  Spaniards 
said  that  the  devil  himself  could  not  make  his 
way  to  Frederica. 

Oglethorpe  was  loved  and  respected  by  his  men, 
and  not  without  reason.  His  courage,  self-i'eliance, 
and  ready  invention  were  qualities  which  all  could 
appreciate,  and  he  made  himself  one  with  the 
whole  army  by  sharing  with  the  rank  and  file  all 
the  labours  and  hardships  of  the  day.  He  now 
determined  to  take  the  offensive,  and  attack  the 
enemy.  It  was  a  daring  design,  but  he  was  in 
receipt  of  information  which  justified  the  attempt. 
An  English  prisoner  who  had  escaped  from  the 
Spanish  camp  brought  intelligence  that  a  disagree- 
ment had  arisen  between  the  forces  from  Havannah 
and  those  from  St.  Augustine,  and  that  it  had 
proceeded  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  cause  a 
separation  of  their  encampments.  Acting  imme- 
diately on  this  information,  Oglethorpe  started  in 
the  night  with  three  hundred  regulars,  the  High- 
land company,  and  a  troop  of  provincial  rangei"S, 
and  made  his  way  through  the  woods  until  he  was 
within  about  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  Spanish 
position.  He  then  halted  his  troops,  and  went 
forward  himself  with  a  small  corps  to  reconnoitre  ; 
but  the  whole  design  was  frustrated  by  the  treachery 
of  a  Frenchman,  one  of  Oglethorpe's  attendants, 
who  discharged  his  musket  to  alarm  the  Spaniards, 
and,  escaping  in  the  darkness,  reached  the  enemy's 
lines.  A  hasty  retreat  to  Frederica  was  rendered 
necessary  by  this  imfortunate  circumstance ;  but 
Oglethorpe,  resolving  not  to  be  entirely  baffled, 
liit  on  a  very  ingenious  plan.  In  the  assiimed 
character  of  a  friend,  he  Avrote  a  letter  to  the 
Frenchman,  addressing  him  as  if  he  were  a  spy 
in  the  employ  of  the  English.  He  instructed  him 
to  assure  the  Spaniards  that  Frederica  was  in  a 
defenceless  state,  and  that  its  garrison  might  be  cut 
to  pieces ;  to  urge  them  to  an  immediate  attack, 
or,  failing  that,  to  detain  them  at  least  tlii-ee  days 
more  in  the  situation  they  then  occupied,  as  within 
that  time  the  Georgian  troops  would  be  reinforced 
by  two  thousand  auxiliaries,  accompanied  by  six 
ships  of  war.     Allusion  was  also  made  to  an  ap- 

*  Bancroft. 


proaching  attack  on  St.  Augustine  by  Admiral 
Vernon ;  and  the  deserter  was  promised  an  ample 
reward  if  he  could  pi-event  the  escape  of  the 
Spaniards  fi-om  Georgia. 

The  letter,  when  finished,  was  given  to  a  Spanish 
prisoner,  who,  for  a  small  reward  and  the  boon  of 
his  liberty,  promised  to  carry  it  pi-ivately  to  the 
Frenchman,  but  who  in  fact  delivered  it  to  Mon- 
teano.  This  was  exactly  what  Oglethorpe  expected 
and  desired.  The  Spanish  commander  at  once  put 
the  Frenchman  in  irons  as  a  detected  S})y,  and  any 
information  he  might  really  have  given  as  to  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Frederica  became  tainted  by  the 
suspicion  of  trickery.  What  to  do  as  respected 
the  enemy  was  far  from  clear,  for  it  was  imjws- 
sible  to  divine  whether  Oglethorpe's  letter  was  to 
be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  genuine  information,  or 
a  stratagem-  By  a  singular  coincidence,  which 
proved  a  veiy  fortunate  "one  for  the  Georgians, 
three  ships,  despatched  to  Oglethorpe's  aid  by  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  (who  had  at  length 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  his  own  province 
would  be  endangei'ed  by  the  conquest  of  its  southei-n 
neighbour),  appeared  off  the  coast.  There  could  no 
longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  letter. 
Here  was  a  detaclunent  of  the  English  fleet  already 
in  sight.  The  Spaniards  were  seized  with  a  panic. 
They  at  once  set  fu-e  to  the  fort  they  had  built,  re- 
entered their  shi})s,  and  bore  away,  leaving  behind 
them  a  gi-eat  quantity  of  artilleiy,  provisions,  and 
militaiy  stores.  Monteano  was  severely  blamed 
for  the  utter  failure  of  his  plans,  and  Rodondo,  on  ar- 
riving at  Havannah,  was  thrown  into  i^rison,  and 
afterwards  dismissed  the  service  for  his  shax-e  in  a 
disaster  which  was  geneially  regarded  as  disgraceful. 

The  Spanish  expedition  into  Georgia  had  lasted 
about  a  month,  from  the  latter  end  of  June  to  the 
closing  days  of  July,  1742.     It  was  never  renewed, 
and  English  America  was  safe  from  fui'ther  attack. 
Oglethorpe  soon  afterwards  left  the  province,  and 
returned  to    England.     He    had   been   accused   of 
fraud  and  embezzlement   by  Colonel  Cook,  one  of 
his  ofiicers,  and  he  sought  his  native  country  that 
he   might   repel    those    charges.     The    inquiry  by 
court-martial  which  afterwards  took  place  resulted 
in  a  declaration  that  the  charges  were  utterly  false 
and  malicious,  and  Cook  was  dismissed  the  ai-my, 
and  declared  incapable  of  serving  the  King.     Ogle- 
thorpe continued  to  take  a  kindly  interest  in  hLs 
plantation,  and  to  render  it  any  ser\4ces  that  were 
in  his  iwwer  ;  but  he  never  again  visited  America. 
It  is  possible  that  he  was  in  some  degree  disappointed 
with  his  colonial  experiment,  a.s  Penn  was  with  his. 
Affairs  had  scarcely  taken  tlie  course  he  intended, 
and    the    province    was   to    undergo    still    further 
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changes,  some  of  wliich  could  not  have  met  witli 
his  approval. 

The  semi-fendal  system  under  which  Georgia  had 
been  governed  from  the  period  of  its  first  settle- 
ment, was  found,  as  time  went  on,  to  be  unsuited 
to  the  needs  of  a  young  colony  in  the  eighteenth 
century.     The  plantation  had  decidedly  languished. 


penditure.  The  right  of  absolute  property  in  land,, 
on  payment  of  a  .small  quit-rent,  was  at  the  same 
time  conceded,  and  the  obnoxious  system  of  tail 
male  came  to  an  end.  Yet  the  people,  who  were- 
for  the  most  part  an  idle  and  dissolute  race,  con- 
tinued to  repine,  and  iu  1752  the  Georgian  trustees, 
surrendered  their  charter  (which  had  indeed  only 
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It  had  scai'cely  any  commei-ce,  and  even  as  regards 
agricultvire  was  in  a  A'ery  backward  state.  War, 
and  the  apprehension  of  war,  had  something  to  do 
with  this  condition ;  but  defective  institutions  were 
at  least  equally  to  blame.  Accordingly,  in  1742, 
the  trustees  established  a  system  of  government, 
consisting  of  a  pi-esident  and  fotir  assistants,  who 
were  to  act  in  conformity  with  instructions  from 
London.  These  five  officers  were  to  hold  four 
General  Coui-ts  a  year  at  Savannah,  for  the  trans- 
action of  all  public  affairs ;  and  they  were  to 
transmit  to  England  a  monthly  account  of  their  ex- 


another  year  to  run)  to  the  CroAvn.  A  government 
similar  to  what  existed  in  the  Carolinas  was  then 
created  in  Georgia  ;  the  importation  of  rum  was 
pennitted,  and  negro  slavery  was  sanctioned.  The 
demand  for  slave  labour  was  so  urgent  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  any  longer  to  resist  it,  even  had 
the  English  Government  felt  an  inclination  to  do  so, 
which  assuredly  it  did  not.  Almost  every  one  in 
the  province  had  been  saying  for  several  years  that 
Georgia  could  not  compete  with  her  slave-holding 
neighbours  unless  she  enjoyed  the  same  baleful  pri- 
vilege as  they.     Whitefield,  who  went  out  to  that 
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part  of  America  just  as  John  Wesley  quitted  it, 
persuaded  liimself,  as  many  other  sincere  and  well- 
meaning  men  have  done,  that  the  bondage  of  the 
African  was  a  means  appointed  by  God  for  the  con- 
version of  the  race  to  Christianity.  He  pleaded  on 
behalf  of  slavery  before  the  trustees,  on  his  return 


At  fii-st,  sla\'es  from  South  Carolina  were  hix-ed 
for  a  short  period;  then  for  a  hundred  years,  or 
during  life  :  at  length,  negroes  were  freely  imported 
from  Africa,  and  the  e^il  assumed  the  same  propor- 
tions in  Georgia  as  in  other  provinces.  The  colony, 
however,  prospered  no  better  than  before,  and  the 


CHICKASAWS  WITH   SPANIARD'S   HEAD.      {See  2).  506.) 


to  England ;  but,  by  basing  his  argument  partly  on 
the  assertion  that  negro  sei'vitude  was  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  Geoi*gia,  showed  that  his  motive 
was  not  wholly  religious.  Even  the  Moravians 
began  to  waver,  and  at  length  abandoned  their 
former  hatred  of  the  institution,  on  the  fallacious 
pretext  that  they  were  leading  souls  to  Christ.  Of 
the  injury  they  were  doing  to  the  souls  of  the  slave- 
holders, they  appear  to  have  taken  no  account. 


Georgians,  with  all  their  slaves,  were  still  heai-d 
complaining.  After  the  rebellion  of  the  Second 
Pretender,  many  of  the  Highland  adherents  of  that 
prince  were  transported  to  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
linas,  where  they  formed  a  considerable  population, 
bound  together  by  a  common  sentiment  of  na- 
tionality (or  at  least  of  clannishness),  and  a  common 
hatred  of  England.  South  Carolina  also  received  a 
Lar-e   number   of   emigrants   from    Germany   and 
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Holland,  and  in  tlie  middle  of  tlie  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  prosperity  of  the  province  had  reached  a 
very  high  i:)itch.  The  discovery  by  the  colonists  of 
indigo,  growing  wild  in  the  open  spaces  of  their 
forests,  led  to  the  cultivation  of  that  plant,  for  the 
sake  of  the  dye  which  was  obtained  from  it ;  and, 
the  manufacture  being  fostered  by  the  English  Par- 
liament with  special  bounties,  a  large  trade  soon 
sprang  up.  In  1750,  South  Cai-olina  had  a  popu- 
lation of  64,000  persons. 

It  remains  to  give  some  details  of  0-eorgian  life, 
as  brought  together  by  an  industrious  compiler.* 
The  chief  articles  of  cultivation  in  this  pro- 
vince were  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice.  The 
restrictions  on  trade  to  the  "West  Indies  being 
removed,  large  quantities  of  lumber  wei'e  expoi-ted 
to  those  islands.  In  1755,  the  exports  of  Georgia 
amounted  in  value  to  £15,744  sterling.  In  the 
following  year,  their  total  value  was  ,£16,776,  the 
articles  of  exportation,  in  addition  to  a  quantity  of 
skins,  furs,  lumbei*,  <fcc.,  being  9,395  lbs.  of  indigo, 
2,997  barrels  of  rice,  and  268  lbs.  of  raw  silk.  The 
first  issiie  of  paper  money,  or  bills  of  credit,  amount- 
ing to  about  £8,000,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Georgian 
Legislature  in  1760.  Amongst  other  innovations, 
already  glanced  at,  which  the  home  Government 
had  introduced  into  the  policy  of  the  trustees, 
the  restriction  on  the  impoitation  of  rum  was 
removed.  The  consequence  was  that  enormous 
quantities  both  of  this  and  other  ardent  spirits 
wei*e  consumed  by  the  colonists,  wlio  attempted 
to  palliate  their  intemperate  habits  by  the  plea  that 
the  universal  brackishness  of  the  Georgian  w^aters 
required  to  be  mitigated  by  an  infusion  of  spirituous 
liquors.  Georgia  being  peopled  from  various  parts 
of  the  world,  its  population  was  necessarily  a  veiy 
mixed  one,  and  also  of  a  veiy  diversified  character. 
The  original  Scotch  emigi-ants  are  described  by 
William  Bartram,  a  ti-areller  who  visited  the 
province  in  1773,  as  an  industrious,  hospitable, 
religious,  and  happy  race,  living  in  the  utmost 
enjoyment  of  rural  ease  and  luxury,  and  practising 
every  Christian  virtue.  But  it  has  been  i*emarked 
that  the  common  characteristics  of  the  Georgians 
were  a  natural  indolence  and  aversion  to  labour, 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  hot  climate  of  the  country 
and  the  frequent  use  of  spii-its.  Governor  Ellis  re- 
marked, in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  England,  wiittenin 
July,  1758,  and  published  in  the  "Annual  Register" 
for  1760,  that  "one  cannot  sit  down  to  anything 
that  requires  much  application,  but  with  extreme 
reluctance ;  for  such  is  the  debilitating  quality  of 
our  violent  heats  in  this  season^  that  inexpressible 

*  Grahame  :  History  of  the  United  States,  Book  IX. 


languor  enervates  every  faculty,  and  renders  even 
the  thought  of  exercising  them  painful." 

The  Georgians  were  greatly  addicted  to  cock- 
fighting,  horse-i'acing,  hunting,  gambling,  and 
pugilistic  exercises.  Whitefield,  who  arrived  in 
Georgia  shortly  after  John  Wesley  had  left  it,  was 
very  instiiimental  in  the  spread  of  Methodism 
thi-oughout  the  province,  and  this,  doubtless,  had 
some  influence  over  the  manners  of  the  settlere. 
Although  a  number  of  religious  sects  arose  in 
Georgia  previous  to  the  American  Revolution,  the 
gi'eater  number  of  the  people  were  Presbyterians  or 
Methodists.  The  Moravians  desei'ted  the  colony  in 
1739,  and  transferred  themselves  to  Pennsylvania, 
because  of  their  disinclination  to  join  in  the  war 
^hich  -was  then  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  period  of  independence  that  any 
seminaiy  -of  education  was  founded  in  Georgia,  with 
the  exception  of  Whitefield's  Orphan-house,  which 
was  unfortunately  burnt  down.  To  the  Indian 
tribes  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  the  Georgians 
always  behaved  with  courtesy,  and  showed  an 
equitable  spirit  in  all  ti'ansactions  with  their  savage 
neighbours.  This  was  prudent,  especially  when  they 
had  within  their  own  community  many  elements 
of  danger.  In  common  with  other  English  colonies, 
Georgia  received  a  large  influx  of  convicted  felons 
fx'om  the  old  country,  and  a  social  state  was  thus 
created  which  often  thi-eatened  the  most  serious 
results.  An  American  statistical  wiiter  has  ob- 
served that  "  Georgia  was  at  one  time  the  principal 
retreat  of  a  race  of  men  called  '  Crackers,'  who  were 
chiefly  descended  from  convicts,  and  led  a  wild  and 
vagrant  life,  like  the  Indians,  with  no  other  effects 
than  a  rifle  and  a  blanket,  and  subsisting  upon  the 
deer,  turkeys,  and  other  game  which  the  woods  fur- 
nish." The  same  writer,  however,  goes  on  to  say 
that,  as  the  country  became  more  settled,  these 
migratory  hordes  disappeared. 

Nevertheless,  society  in  Georgia,  as  in  most  slave 
States,  continued  in  a  wild  and  rough  condition  for 
many  years.  Another  American,  writing  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  gives  a  curious 
picture  of  a  Georgian  planter's  life,  "  About  six 
in  the  morning,"  says  this  authority,  "  the  planter 
quits  his  bed,  and  oi'ders  his  horse  to  be  got  ready  : 
he  then  swallows  a  dram  of  bittei-s  to  prevent  the 
ill  effects  of  the  early  fogs,  and  sets  out  upon  the 
tour  of  his  plantation.  In  this  route  he  takes  an 
opportunity  to  stop  at  the  negro-houses;  and  if  he 
sees  any  lurking  about  home,  whose  business  it  is 
to  be  in  the  field,  he  immediately  inquii'es  the 
cause :  if  no  sufficient  cause  be  given,  he  applies 
his  rattan  whip  to  the  shouldei-s  of  the  slave,  and 
obliges  him  instantly  to  decamp.     If  sickness  be 
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alleged,  the  negro  is  immediately  shut  up  in  the 
.sick-house,  bled,  purged,  and  kept  on  low  diet,  till 
he  either  dies,  or  gets  into  a  way  of  recovery.  After 
having  examined  the  overseer  relative  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  poultry,  hogs,  cattle,  &c.,  he  proceeds 
I'ound  the  farm,  takes  a  cursory  view  of  the  rice, 
corn,  or  indigo  fields,  and  examines  into  the  state 
of  the  fences  and  other  enclosures.  About  the  hour 
of  eight,  his  circuit  is  finished,  when,  before  he 
alights  at  his  own  door,  a  tribe  of  young  negroes,  in 
the  primitive  state  of  nakedness,  iiish  out  to  meet 
him,  and  receive  the  horse.  Breakfast  being  over, 
he  again  mounts  a  fresh  hoi'se,  and  rides  to  the 
county-town,  or  the  first  public  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  he  talks  politics,  inquires  the  price 
of  produce,  makes  bargains,  plays  a  game  at  all- 
foul's,  or  appoints  days  for  horse-races  or  boxing- 
matches.  About  four  o'clock  he  returns,  bringing 
with  him  some  friends  or  acquaintance  to  dinner. 
If  the  company  be  lively  or  agreeable,  he  rarely 
rises  from  table  before  sunset.  If  it  be  a  wet  even- 
ing, or  the  weather  very  disagreeable,  cards  or  con- 


versation employ  him  till  bed-time.  If  it  be  fair 
and  no  moonlight,  after  an  early  supper  a  fire  is. 
kindled  in  a  pan,  and  two  or  three  of  them  set  out^ 
stored  with  some  bottles  of  brandy,  preceded  by  a 
negro  who  carries  the  fire,  in  oi-der  to  shoot  deer  in 
the  woods ;  as  these  ci-eatures  are  so  attracted  by  a 
light  that  they  constantly  stand  still,  and  fix  their 
eyes  upon  the  blaze,  by  the  reflections  of  which  from 
the  eye-ball  they  are  easily  discovered  and  shot. 
About  midnight  they  return,  according  to  luck, 
with  or  without  game ;  their  shins  and  faces  sadly 
scratched,  and  themselves  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be 
put  to  bed.  This  is  the  general  routine  of  existence 
among  such  of  the  Geoi'gians  as  live  in  the  more 
retired  and  woody  parts  of  the  State.  Others  have 
their  weekly  societies  for  sentimental  and  colloquial 
amusement.  As  to  trade  and  business,  it  is  entirely 
managed  by  overseers  and  factore."  *  In  descrip- 
tions such  as  this,  we  see  the  beginning  of  that 
state  of  society  which  fostered  so  much  political  and 
moral  corruption,  and  which  found  its  climax  in  the 
slave-holders'  rebellion  of  1861-5. 


CHAPTER   LVIII. 


C4eneral  State  of  America  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  "War  of  1744-8 — English  Legislation  for  the  Repression  of  American  Manu- 
factures— Liberal  Views  of  Sir  Eobert  "Walpole  on  the  Subject — Condition  of  the  Colonies  in  the  Eeign  of  George  IL  — 
Project  for  establishing  the  Church  of  England  in  America — Subsequent  Abandonment  of  the  Scheme — State  of  Opinion 
in  the  Plantations  with  Reference  to  Dependence  on  the  Mother  Country — Testimony  of  the  Swede,  Peter  Kalm — En- 
croachment and  Resistance— Royal  Prerogative  at  New  York — Attempts  of  the  English  Government  to  Destroy  the 
Privileges  of  the  Colonies— State  of  Farming  in  America  in  the  Middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century — Rapid  Increase  of 
the  Population — New  England  Missions  to  the  Indians — Cultivation  of  Literature  and  Science  in  the  New  World — Bishop 
Berkeley  and  America. 


Before  describing  the  wars  of  1744-8,  and  of 
1754-63,  it  will  be  desirable  to  consider  at  some 
length  the  political  and  social  state  of  America 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
English  race  was  by  that  time  firmly  planted 
on  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  from  Nova  Scotia 
in  the  north  to  Georgia  in  the  south.  English 
power  had  extended  only  a  little  way  into  the 
interior ;  but  it  held  the  coast  between  those  two 
settlements  with  a  firm  grip.  A  great  English- 
speaking  community,  mixed  with  some  alien  nation- 
alities, had  been  formed;  and  it  was  created  almost 
entirely  by  the  energy  of  the  i>eople  themselves. 
Georgia  was  the  only  one  of  the  plantations  that  had 
been  founded,  even  in  part,  by  the  aid  of  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  home  Government.  Provincial  manu- 
factures or  productions  were  sometimes  encouraged 
by  special  bounties,  or  by  an  exemption  from  custom- 


house duties;  but  for  the  most  part  England  was  not 
an  indulgent  mother  to  her  offspring.     The  favourite 
idea   throughout   the   seventeenth   and   eighteenth 
centuries  was  that  colonies  were  valuable  to  a  parent 
State  only  so  far  as  they  supplied  the  ti-adei-s  of 
that  State  with  customers ;  and  for  this  reason  any 
American   manufactures    which    might   come  into 
competition  with  those  of  Great  Britain  were  dis- 
couraged, hampered,  or  even  forbidden,  with  a  total 
disregard  of  the  convenience  of  the  colonists.     The 
House  of  Commons  expressly  declared,  by  a  resolu- 
tion passed  in  1719,  that  "  the  erecting  manufac- 
tories in  the  colonies  tended  to  lessen  then-  dei>en- 
dence  upon  Great   Britain."     The  acts  by  which 
this  policy  was  carried  out  were   frequently  most 
unjust  and  oppressive.     In  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  manufacture  of  hats  had 
*  The  American  Museum  for  1790. 
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arisen  in  several  of  the  American  settlements,  foi* 
tlie  supply  of  the  people  of  those  settlements,  foi' 
sending  into  other  ccbnies,  and  for  foreign  exporta- 
tion. This  diminished  the  trade  of  the  English 
liat-makers,  and  was  therefore  to  be  suppressed. 
Accordingly,  in  1732  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed,  prohibiting  the  expoi-tation  of  hats  made  in 
America,  even  from  one  province  to  another,  I'e- 
sti-aining  all  American  colonists  from  imdertaking 
the  manufacture  without  a  previous  apprenticeship 
of  seven  years,  and  forbidding  all  provincial  hat- 
ters to  engage  more  than  two  apprentices  at  a 
time,  or  to  employ  or  instruct  negroes  to  aid  them 
in  their  business.  The  law  was  very  generally 
broken,  but  it  irritated  none  the  less.  To  foster 
the  trade  of  the  English  West  Indies,  such  heavy 
duties  were,  in  1733,  imposed  on  all  commodities 
imjioi'ted  into  the  continental  provinces  from  the 
French  West  Indies,  that  the  trade  would  have 
entirely  ceased  had  the  Act  of  Parliament  been 
enforced.  The  Americans  had  for  some  time 
obtained  large  supplies  of  mm,  sugar,  and  molasses 
from  the  West  Indian  possessions  of  France,  and 
had  sent  thither,  in  exchange,  their  own  lumber 
and  provisions ;  so  that  the  commerce  benefited 
them  in  two  ways.  Incited  to  resistance  by  the 
fear  of  losing  a  lucrative  trade,  the  colonists  dis- 
regai'ded  this  law,  and  so  successfully  evaded  its 
application  that  the  English  Goveniment  itself  at 
length  insti'ucted  its  custom-house  officer's  not  to 
levy  the  prescnbed  duties.  The  object  of  the  Act 
wa-s  defeated;  yet  the  spirit  which  dictated  it 
remained  in  full  force  for  many  years. 

Some  statesmen  of  that  age,  however,  were 
wisei'.  The  greatest  of  all,  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
saw  the  reasonableness  and  good  policy,  as  well 
as  justice,  of  developing  the  trade  and  enterprise 
of  America,  and  gave  expression  to  his  views  in 
some  very  remarkable  words.  When  Sir  William 
Keith,  in  1739,  suggested  to  the  powerful  Whig 
Minister  a  plan  for  taxing  the  American  planta- 
tions, he  I'eplied  with  a  smile,  *'  I  will  leave  tlud 
to  some  of  my  successoi-s  who  have  more  courage 
than  I  have,  and  are  less  friends  to  commerce  than 
I  am.  It  has  been  a  maxim  with  me  during  my 
atlministration  to  encourage  the  trade  of  the 
American  colonies  in  the  utmost  latitude :  nay, 
it  has  been  necessaiy  to  pass  over  some  in-egularities 
in  their  trade  with  Exxrope ;  for,  by  encouraging 
them  to  an  extensive,  growing  foi'eign  commerce, 
if  they  gain  .£500,000,  I  am  convinced  that,  in  two 
3^ears  afterwards,  full  £250,000  of  their  gains  will 
be  in  his  Majesty's  Exchequer,  by  the  labour  and 
produce  of  this  kingdom,  as  immense  quantities  of 
every  kind  of  our  manufactures  go  thitlier;  and, 


as  they  [the  Americans]  increase  in  theii'  foreign 
trade,  more  of  our  produce  will  be  wanted.  This 
is  taxing  them  more  agreeably  to  their  own  con- 
stitution and  ours."  Such,  at  least,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  reply  of  Walpole,  and,  if  really 
delivered,  it  showed  the  spirit  of  a  wise  and  prudent 
statesman,  who  could  see  whei*e  the  true  policy  of 
England  really  lay.  Yet  it  was  under  the  rule  of 
this  Minister  that  the  vexatious  measures  to  which, 
allusion  has  been  made  were  carried.  Walpole 
himself  was  to  a  great  extent  a  supporter  of  free 
trade.  As  regards  taxation  and  commerce,  his 
ideas  were  far  beyond  those  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived ;  but,  for  that  veiy  reason,  the  opposition 
he  encountered,  both  in  Parliament  and  the  countr}", 
was  so  great  that  he  was  sometimes  compelled  to 
give  way.  The  mistaken  system  of  earlier  years 
was  perpetuated  after  his  fall  from  power  and  his 
death.  In  1750,  the  manufacture  of  ii'on  in  New 
England,  which  had  already  been  started  with 
some  prospect  of  success,  was  forbidden  by  an  Act 
of  the  English  Parliament,  under  very  severe 
penalties.  The  ironmongers  and  smiths  of  Bu-- 
mingham  were  in  favour  of  the  importation  into 
England  of  American  iron  in  an  unmanufactured 
state,  on  the  gi-ound  that  all  the  ironworks  in  Great 
Britain  were  inadequate  to  supply  even  half  the 
quantity  of  that  metal  required  in  the  several 
manufactures,  and  that  the  colonists  would  be 
encouraged  to  take  English  goods  in  exchange 
for  their  raw  material.*  This  importation  was 
permitted  as  far  as  the  poi-t  of  London  was  con- 
cerned, but  not  as  regarded  the  other  ports  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  the  iron  manufactui-e  of  America 
was  entii-ely  suppressed.  It  was  the  same  with 
respect  to  other  things.  Native  enterprise  was 
stifled,  and  the  price  of  commodities  in  Ameiica 
was  enhanced,  in  order  that  English  manufacturers 
might  be  protected,  and  English  merchants  might 
gi'ow  rich. 

In  spite  of  all  these  restrictions,  the  more  energetic 
of  the  American  settlements  continued  to  prosper. 
Among  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  New  England 
colonies,  an  industrious  people  cultivated  the 
land  with  success,  and  maintained  a  social  state 
free  for  the  most  part  from  the  curse  of  poverty. 
In  1 738,  Amei-ican  navigation  took  a  start,  \di\\  a 
rush,  from  the  ship-yards  of  Boston.  Twenty-one 
top-sail  vessels,  of  the  total  burden  of  6,324  tons, 
left  that  port,  in  which  they  had  been  built, 
for  the  other  liavens  and  harbours  of  the  world 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  political  language  of  the  day, 
continued  to  be  the  refugium  peccatorum  of  free 

*  Smollett's  History  of  England. 
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opinion ;  and  German  colonists,  in  masses,  invaded 
New  York.  Tlie  transition  pei-iod  had  come,  in 
which  the  colonies  of  JSTorth  America  felt  the 
promptings  and  yearnings  of  an  independent  and  a 
national  life  within  themselves.  They  had  been 
tutored  in  social  liberty ;  they  were,  upon  the 
whole,  free  from  Indian  alarms;  they  had  learned 
the  lessons  of  Penn  and  Locke ;  they  knew  what 
the  old  and  the  new  philosophers  had  thought  and 
written ;  and  they  had  quickened  into  a  full  and 
expansive  existence,  with  newspapers,  colleges,  and 
schools.  "  It  were  no  difficult  task,"  said  Jeremy 
Dummer,  in  his  defence  of  the  New  England 
charters,  written  in  1715,  "to  prove  that  London 
has  arisen  out  of  the  plantations,  and  not  out  of 
Old  England.  'Tis  to  them  we  owe  our  vast  fleets 
of  merchant-ships,  and  consequently  the  increase  of 
our  seamen,  and  improvements  of  our  navigation. 
'Tis  the  tobacco,  sugar,  fish,  oil,  logwood,  and  other 
commodities,  which  has  enabled  us  to  support  our 
trade  in  Europe  ;  to  bring  the  balance  of  some 
countries  in  our  favour,  which  would  otherwise  be 
against  us  ;  and  to  make  the  figvu^e  we  do  at  present, 
and  have  done  for  near  a  century  past,  in  all  parts 
of  the  commercial  world."  It  appears  from  the 
same  authority  that,  during  the  war  then  recently 
concluded,  so  many  New  England  sailors  served  in 
the  Royal  Navy  that  the  New  England  merchants 
were  obliged  to  man  their  ships  with  Indians  and 
negroes. 

The  population  of  Massachusetts,  in  1742,  was 
164,000,  and  in  another  eleven  years  it  had  reached 
220,000,  whereas,  at  the  close  of  the  previous  cen- 
tury, it  had  been  only  70,000.  The  other  New 
England  colonies  likewise  had  largely  augmented 
their  numbers,  and  in  all  a  state  of  society  existed 
which  was  said  by  some  observers  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  Old  World.  Men  of  high  family  not 
unfrequently  settled  in  the  American  plantations, 
and  helped  to  give  an  artificial  polish  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  people.  In  the  middle  and  southern 
jirovinces,  with  the  exception  of  Georgia,  progress 
was  as  marked  as  in  the  north  ;  indeed,  the  increase 
of  population  and  wealth  was  greater  in  Peimsyl- 
vania  and  Delaware  than  anywhere  else.  But 
literary  culture  was  far  less  visible  in  the  south  than 
in  the  northern  or  intermediate  plantations.  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  and  the  Carolinas  were  peopled 
by  a  race  which  was  originally  moi-e  inclined  to  ease 
than  were  the  earnest  and  stern  enthusiasts  of  New 
England  and  its  vicinity;  and  this  tendency  was 
increased  by  an  enervating  climate  and  the  abun- 
dance of  slave-labour.  Boston  had  a  newspaper  as 
early  as  1704 — ^the  Boston  News-Letter,  the  first 
journal  ever  published  in  America ;  and  the  print- 


ing-press had  then  bee«n  at  work  in  Massachusetts 
for  sevei-al  years.  Virginia  had  no  presses  till 
1729,  and  no  newspaper  till  1736.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  theatre  had  been  opened  in  the  Old 
Dominion  by  1724;  while  in  New  England  the 
Puritanical  feeling  against  dramatic  entertainments 
was  still  so  strong  in  1750  that  when  some  young 
Englishmen  and  their  American  friends  endeavoured 
to  perform  a  tragedy  in  a  cofiee-house  at  Boston — 
the  first  time  such  a  thing  had  even  been  attempted 
— a  disturbance  occun-ed,  and  the  Legislature  passed 
an  Act  forbidding  such  amusements,  as  tending 
"gi'eatly  to  increase  imjiiety  and  a  contempt  for 
religion."  No  theatre  was  permitted  in  Massachu- 
setts till  1794;  and  Connecticut  held  oxit  to  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century. 

The  origin  of  the  American  people  was  very 
mixed,  as  the  com'se  of  this  naiTative  must  already 
have  shown  ;  and  the  habits  of  the  several  com- 
munities were  in  some  measure  determined  by  their 
derivation.  The  most  English  sections  of  the 
population  were  those  of  New  England  and  Vir- 
ginia. In  New  York,  the  Dutch  abounded ;  in 
Delaware,  the  Dutch  and  Swedes ;  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  Germans ;  in  many  of  the  southeirn  and  middle 
colonies,  the  Scotch  and  Irish  ;  not  to  speak  of 
several  immigrations  of  French  Protestants  in 
various  parts.  Yet  England  gave  the  final  and 
most  distinct  characteristic  to  this  heterogeneous 
compound.  The  difierent  settlers  fell,  so  to  speak, 
into  an  English  mould,  and  became,  in  a  generation 
or  two,  a  kind  of  Englishmen,  modified,  of  course, 
by  the  changed  circumstances  by  which  they  were 
suiTounded,  The  New  England  colonies  have 
always  furnished  a  large  body  of  emigi-ants  to 
the  other  parts  of  North  America,  and  have  thus 
helped  to  maintain  the  English  character  of  the 
whole  Federation. 

So  much  were  the  American  plantations  regarded 
as  a  part  of  England,  that  in  1749  a  project  was 
entertained   by  the  Government  of  George  II.  for 
introducing  into  them   an   ecclesiastical   establish- 
ment, with  Bishops  and  other  dignitaries,  after  the 
model  of  the  English  Church.     It  was  alleged  that 
several  non-juring  clergymen,  belonging  to  the  Epis- 
copal institution,  had  emigrated  to  America,  owing 
to  the  failure  of  their  hopes  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Second  Pretender,  and  that  a  clerical  body  of  a 
more  loyal  order  would  be  desirable,  as  a  counter- 
acting influence.      The  leaders  of   the  Church  of 
England  had  long  desired  to  establish  her  power  m 
America,  and  inefi-ectual  eff^orts  in  that  direction 
had  frequently  been  made.     The  reason  now  put 
forth  for  renewing  them  was  probably  a  pretext : 
the  real  motive  was  the  wish  to  repeat   on   the 
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opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  privileged  system 
whicli  had  been  very  profitable  to  its  followers  in  the 
old  country.  Dr.  Butler,  then  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
appears  to  have  been  the  originator  of  this  scheme, 
which    was    actively    supported  by   Dr.    Seeker, 


afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Pai-ts.  New  England  veiy  speedily  took 
the  alarai ;  and,  on  behalf  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  American  colonies  (for  by  this  time  even  the 
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southern  plantations  had  received  so  large  a  number 
of  Presbyterian  Dissenters  as  to  be  disinclined  to 
an  Episcopal  hierarchy),  opposed  the  design  -with 
all  the  energy  of  its  hereditary  Puritanism.  A 
promise  to  exempt  New  England  fix)m  the 
scope  of  the  measure  failed  to  buy  off  this  op- 
position, which  was  intensified  and  embittered  by 


Church  of  England  was  not  badly  represented  in 
America.  In  1 752,  there  were  in  Pennsylvania  nine 
Episcopal  ministers,  and  twenty-seven  churches 
where  they  officiated;  in  New  Jersey,  eight  of 
these  ministers;  in  New  York,  twelve;  in  Con- 
necticut, eight  ministers  and  sixteen  chui-ches ;  in 
Rhode  Island,  five  ministers  and  six  churches ;  in 


GEORGE   WHITEFIEID. 


a  schism  that  had  broken  out  in  Connecticut  as 
far  back  as  1722,  and  was  not  yet  exhausted.  In 
that  year,  several  clergymen  had  publicly  retracted 
their  Pxxritanical  views  of  church  government,  and 
announced  their  adhesion  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  party  thus  established  was  of  course 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  plan  proposed  at  London  ; 
but  neither  in  numbers  nor  in  social  influence  had 
its  members  any  great  power,  and  the  English 
Cabinet  at  length  saw  the  prudence,  and  even  the 
necessity,    of   abandoning   the   design.      Still,  the 

44 


Massachusetts,  ten  ministers  and  ten  churches ;  and 
in  New  Hampshire,  one  minister  and  one  church.  * 
This  ecclesiastical  difference  had  the  effect  of 
calling  attention  once  again  to  a  question  often 
before  discussed— viz.,  whether  or  not  the  colomes 
were  desirous  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother 
country,  and  establishing  a  i^erfectly  independent 
government.  The  Americans  themselves  generally 
denied  any  such  imputation;  but  the  ruling  classes 

*  Abiel  Holmes:  .dinnals  of  America. 
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in  England  had  believed  it  for  many  years — in  the 
case  of  Massachusetts,  ever  since  the  time  of 
Charles  II. — and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  they 
reasoned  cori'ectly.  Unfortujiately,  they  often 
acted  as  if  they  desired  to  bring  about  sitch  a  con- 
summation, or  as  if  they  wished  to  provoke  some 
ineflfectual  attempt,  in  order  that  they  might  show 
with  what  ease  it  could  be  put  down.  When 
Francis  Nicholson  was  at  the  head  of  affaire  in 
Virginia,  in  1698,  he  drew  up,  in  conjunction  with 
his  friend  Colonel  Quarry,  also  employed  in  an 
official  ca2>acity  by  the  Crown,  a  set  of  Memorials 
which  were  presented  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Trade  and  Plantations  in  England.  The  American 
colonists  in  general,  and  the  Virginians  in  par- 
ticidar,  were  here  repi'esented  as  deeply  imbued 
with  republican  principles ;  and  the  authors  of  the 
paper  strongly  recommended  that  all  the  English 
colonies  in  North  America  should  be  reduced  under 
one  government  and  one  viceroy,  and  that  a  stand- 
ing army  should  be  maintained  there,  to  subdue  the 
enemies  of  Royal  authority.  The  suggestion  was 
not  adopted ;  but  it  long  rankled  in  the  minds  of 
the  colonists.  Sometimes  by  neglect,  sometimes  by 
injudicious  interference,  the  Ministers  of  England 
taught  tlie  Americans  to  look  forwai-d  to  a  futui*e 
of  republican  freedom  as  the  coming  golden  age  of 
their  land.  The  cynical  indifference  with  which 
American  interests  were  sacrificed  to  English  in- 
terests ;  the  vexatious  endeavours  to  impose  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of  England  on  communities 
which  abhon-ed  it;  the  repeated  despatch  to 
America  of  Governors  who,  bankiaipt  in  the  old 
country,  shamelessly  abused  their  power  in  the  new, 
as  a  means  of  filling  their  pockets  against  the  day 
of  their  recall ;  the  naked  brutality  with  which,  on 
several  occasions,  the  colonists  were  told  that  they 
had  no  rights  but  what  the  King  chose  to  grant 
them  as  a  mei-e  matter  of  gi-ace  and  favoui-,  which 
he  might  withdraw,  if  he  pleased,  the  next  day ; — 
all  these  things  helped  to  overcome  the  natural 
feeling  of  affection  towards  the  mother  country 
which,  with  better  treatment,  the  Americans  would 
probably  have  shown. 

It  is  certainly  tnie  that  the  Royal  Government 
was  superior  to  most  of  the  proprietary  Govern- 
ments. It  was  amenable  to  piiblic  opinion,  which 
the  othere  genei-ally  were  not;  and  it  would  fre- 
quently retrace  its  covu'se  when  met  by  a  sufli- 
ciently  strong  resistance.  But  the  Americans, 
according  to  the  usual  custom  of  human  nature, 
judged  it  by  the  worst,  and  not  by  the  best,  of  its 
results;  and  the  bad  results  wei-e  bad  indeed.  Even 
in  the  matter  of  slavery,  England  pursued  her  own 
erd   with  perfect  disregard  to  the  real  prosperity  of 


America;  in  some  places  forcing  the  institution  of 
negro  bondage  on  imwilling  populations,  and  in 
others  pampering  a  perveii;ed  sentiment,  in  order 
that  her  merchants  might  obtain  at  a  cheaper  rate 
the  productions  of  American  soil.  In  1745,  an 
anonymous  writer,  styling  himself  "A  British  Mer- 
chant," published  at  London  a  treatise  in  which  he 
undertook  to  show  that  the  African  slave-trade 
was  the  great  pillar  and  support  of  the  general 
trade  with  Ameiica.  If,  he  argued,  the  supply  of 
negroes  were  thrown  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
England's  rivals,  so  that  the  colonies  were  obliged  to 
dei:)end  on  the  labour  of  white  men,  they  would  be 
ru.ined,  or  compelled  to  shake  off  their  dependence  on 
the  Crown.  Black  labour  was  cheaper  than  white 
labour;  besides,  the  supply  of  free  woi'kers  to  the 
plantations  in  sufiicient  numbers  would  drain  Eng- 
land of  husbandmen,  manufacturers,  and  mechanics, 
and  would  so  interfere  with  the  productions  of  the 
parent  State  that  Englishmen  would  have  just 
cause  to  dread  the  prosperity  of  their  colonies.  Such 
were  the  views  of  English  merchants  in  the  middle 
of  last  century. 

On   one    side   of  the    Atlantic,    then,    was    a 
settled    purpose    of    domination,    for    reasons    of 
avowed   selfishness ;    on  tlie   other  was  a  half-de- 
veloped wish  for  independence,  as  the  only  escape 
from  systematic  injustice.     Yet  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  at  the  period  we  have  now  i-eached  this 
desire  had  taken  the  form  of  any  definite  project. 
Dr.  Johnson  once  remarked   that,  by  a   merciful 
dispensation  of  Providence,  mobs   have  no  power 
of  combination,  or  they  could  very  easily  seize  on 
the  possessions  of  the  rich ;    and   that   a   similar 
defect  keeps  soldiers  in  due  subordination  to  their 
ofiicei-s.      It  was   so  with  the  American   colonies 
in   relation   to   the    State    which   governed    them. 
They  had,  at  the  present  stage,  no  principle  of  co- 
hesion.    The  noi-thern  settlements  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  southern  ;  the  middle  plantations 
were  equally  foreign  to  both.     Even  the  Federal 
union   of    the   New  England   colonies,  a   century 
previous,  had  long  ceased  to  exist.     There  was  con- 
sequently an  absence,  in  its  fullest  manifestations, 
of  the  national  spirit,  which  was,  indeed,  contra- 
dicted in  several  directions  by  the  large  admixture 
of  many  distinct  races.     At  the  same  time,  there 
was    a  very  general  and  not    at  all  unreasonable 
fear  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  a  prudent 
reliance   on  the   Imperial    power   of   England   for 
resisting  the   ambitious   designs  of  those  nations. 
Tliis  point  was "  touched  upon   by  Peter  Kalm,  a 
Swede  who  visited  North  America  in   1748,  in  a 
passage  of  his  book  of  travels  which  is  well  woi"th 
rejiroducing. 
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"It  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  Crown  of 
England,"  writes  tins  observer,  "that  the  North 
American  colonies  are  near  a  country  tinder  the 
government  of  the  French,  like  Canada.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  King  of  England  never 
was  earnest  in  his  attempts  to  expel  the  French 
from  their  possessions  there,  though  it  might  have 
been  done  with  little  difficulty;  for  the  English 
colonies  in  this  pai"t  of  the  world  have  increased 
so  much  in  their  number  of  inhabitants,  and  in 
their  riches,  that  they  almost  vie  with  Old  England. 
Now,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  authority  and  trade 
of  the  mother  country,  and  to  answer  several  other 
purposes,  they  are  forbidden  to  establish  new  manu- 
factui'es,  which  would  turn  to  the  disadvantage  of 
British  commerce  :  they  are  not  allowed  to  dig  for 
any  gold  or  silver,  unless  they  send  it  to  England 
immediately ;  they  have  not  the  liberty  of  trading 
to  any  parts  that  do  not  belong  to  the  British 
dominions,  excepting  some  settled  places ;  and 
foreign  traders  are  not  allowed  to  send  their  ships 
to  them.  These  and  some  other  restrictions  occa- 
sion the  inhabitants  of  the  English  colonies  to  grow 
less  tender  for  their  mother  country.  This  coldness 
is  kept  up  by  the  many  foreigners,  such  as  Ger- 
mans, Dutch,  and  French,  settled  here,  and  living 
among  the  English,  who  commonly  have  no  par- 
ticular attachment  to  Old  England.  Add  to  this, 
likewise,  that  many  people  can  never  be  contented 
with  their  possessions,  though  they  be  ever  so  great, 
and  will  always  be  desirous  of  getting  more,  and 
of  enjoying  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  change  ; 
and  their  over-great  liberty  and  prosperity  often 
lead  them  to  licentiousness.  I  have  been  told  by 
English  subjects,  and  not  only  by  such  as  Avere 
natives  of  America,  but  even  by  those  who  had 
■emigrated  from  Europe,  that  the  English  colonies 
in  North  America,  within  the  space  of  thirty  or 
jifty  years  hence,  would  be  able  to  form  a  State 
by  themselves,  entirely  independent  of  Old  England. 
But  as  tlae  whole  country  which  lies  along  the  sea- 
shore is  unguarded,  while  on  the  land  side  it  is 
harassed  by  the  French  in  time  of  war,  these 
dangerous  neighbours  are  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
connection  of  the  colonies  with  their  mother  countiy 
from  being  quite  broken  off.  The  English  Govern- 
ment has  therefore  sufficient  reason  to  consider  tlie 
French  in  North  America  as  the  best  guai-dians  of 
the  submission  of  their  colonies."  * 

The  proposal  for  establishing  a  Governor-General 
over  the  whole  of  the  American  plantations,  which 
Francis  Nicholson  had  made  in  1698,  was  repeated 
in  1741  by  one  Daniel  Coxe,  who  wrote  a  work  on 

*  Kalm's  Travels,  quoted  by  Grahame,  Book  X. ,  chap.  2. 


the  French  and  Spanish  parts  of  North  America  to 
the  west  and  south  of  the  English  settlements.     The 
details  of  Coxe's  plan  were  not  illiberal,  for  the 
Governor-General    was  to    act    in    harmony  with 
a  Council  to  be  elected  by  the  local  Legislatiu-es. 
But   the   scheme  was  regarded  by  the  Americans 
with  suspicion  and  dislike,  as  involving  an  increase 
of  the  Royal  pi-erogative ;  and  it  came  to  nothing. 
So  great  was  the  feeling  of  jealousy  at  English  in- 
terference that  the  colonists  sometimes  refused  to 
entertain  even  suggestions  of  probable  advantage 
when  they  came  from  the  Royal  Government.     In 
1751,  the  King  recommended  to  the  Assembly  of 
Massachusetts  a  general  revision  of  the  laws,  such 
as   had  just   been   carried   out   by  the  Virginian 
Assembly.     But,  although  it  was  admitted  by  all 
parties  that  several  legal  refonns  were  much  needed, 
the  majority  of  the  Legislature  refused  to  comply 
with   the   King's  suggestion,   because  they  feared 
that  it  covered  some  secret  design  of  a  despotic 
character.     This,  no  doubt,  was  an  ii-ritable  excess 
of  caution,  calculated  to  induce  a  feeling  of  unfriend- 
liness on  the  part  of  the  mother  country ;  but  it 
had  been  in  some  measure  provoked  by  frequent 
encroachments.     The  same  conflict  of  poptilar  senti- 
ment with  regal  power  was    seen  at  New  York. 
Smith,    the   historian  of  that    colony  in  the    last 
century,  remarks : — "  Our  representatives,  agreeably 
to  the  general  sense  of  their  constituents,  are  tena- 
cious in  the  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
colony  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  English- 
men ;  that  they  have  a  right  to  participate  in  the 
legislative  power  ;  and  that  the  session  of  Assemblies 
here  is  wisely  substituted  instead  of  a  representation 
in  Parliament,  which,  all  things  considered,  would 
at  this  remote  distance  be  extremely  inconvenient 
and  dangerous.     The  Governors,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  general  entertain  political   sentiments  of  a  quite 
different  nature.     All  the  immunities  we  enjoy,  ac- 
cording to  them,  not  only  flow  from,  but  absolutely 
depend  upon,  the  mere  grace  and  will  of  the  Crown." 
The  trial  of  the  printer  Zenger,  in  1735,  showed  how 
strongly  these  high-prerogative  views  were  held  by 
the  representatives  of  the  sovereign  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson.      The  writer  of  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1752,  and  quoted  by  Smith, 
advised    the   popular    leaders   in   the   New   York 
Assembly  to  drop  their   "  Parliamentary  aii-s  and 
style  about  liberty  and  property,  and  keep  within 
their  sphere,"  for  that  the  King's  commission  and 
instructions  were  their  charter,  and  if  they  abused 
his  Majesty's  favours  they  were  but  tenants-at-will. 
That  this  was  not  merely  the  rash  exaggeration 
of  an  iriesponsible  pamphleteer,  but  the  deliberate 
conviction  of  English  statesmen,  had  been  made 
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apparent  three  years  earlier  (in  1749)  by  a  Bill 
introduced  into  the  British  Parliament,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  abolish  all  the  American  charters, 
and  to  render  the  King's  instructions  to  the  pro- 
vincial Governors  equivalent  to  legal  enactments. 
Such  a  law,  had  it  been  sanctioned,  would  have 
created  in  America  a  mere  despotism,  and  would 
doubtless  have  reacted  on  the  liberty  of  England 
herself.  But  it  was  opposed  with  gi-eat  earnest- 
ness by  the  colonial  agents  in  London,  and  by  the 
more  far-sighted  among  English  politicians;  and 
the  Act  was  withdrawn.  In  the  same  year,  the 
English  Ministry  entertained  for  awhile  that  fatal 
idea  of  taxing  the  colonies  which  Sir  William 
Keith  had  suggested  nine  years  before,  which 
Walpole  said  he  had  neither  the  wish  nor  the 
courage  to  undertake,  but  which,  a  little  later,  was 
adopted  by  Ministers  of  less  power  and  capacity, 
with  the  ultimate  result  of  losing  the  whole  of 
America  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  Shirley,  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  had  suggested  that,  as 
a  protection  against  the  French,  a  series  of  frontier 
fortresses  should  be  erected  under  the  supervision 
of  Royal  engineers  and  officers,  and  that  a  tax  for 
their  maintenance  should  be  imposed  by  Parliament, 
without  which  it  would  not  be  done.  Other  Ameri- 
can Governors  sent  home  alarming  reports  of  the 
growing  disloyalty  of  the  colonies,  and  begged  that 
a  permanent  salary  for  their  offices  might  be  provided. 
The  head  of  the  Government  in  1749  was  Henry 
Pelham,  one  of  Walpole's  chief  opponents.  It  would 
have  been  wiser  had  he  never  entertained  the  pro- 
posed scheme ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
doing  so  he  acted  with  fairness  towards  the  planta- 
tions. He  communicated  his  plan  to  the  several 
provincial  Governments,  and  solicited  theii'  opinions. 
Those  opinions  were  of  course  adverse  to  the  design, 
and  Pelliam  had  the  sense  and  good  feeling  to 
abandon  what  he  had  contemplated.  The  English 
Government  was  at  this  time  generally  disposed  to 
accommodation;  but  the  folly  of  making  sixcli 
attempts,  and  then  retreating  from  them,  is 
obvious. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  Americans  should 
desire  to  retain  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs  in  their  owia  hands,  \vith  little  more  than 
the  personal  tie  of  subjection  to  the  Crown,  as 
represented  by  the  Royal  Governors ;  for  they  had 
created  by  their  imassisted  industry  a  number  of 
flourishing  commonAvealths,  free  from  many  of  the 
evils  that  afflicted  Exirope.  Life  was  simple  and 
easy  in  those  infant  States.  In  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  New  Yoi'k,  as  Peter 
Kalm  I'eports, — and  probably  in  other  colonies 
also,  which  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  his 


obsei'vation, — even  the  humblest  peasants  had 
their  ox'chards.  This  profusion  led  to  a  correspond- 
ing hospitality  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and 
wayfarers  were  permitted,  and  almost  iuAdted, 
to  help  themselves  from  the  produce  of  the  gardens. 
Kalm  Avas  astonished  one  day  when  his  gixide 
leapt  over  a  hedge  which  divided  the  public  road 
from  a  private  orchard,  and  gathered  some  fruit 
for  him  and  his  companions ;  and  his  surprise  was 
still  greater  when  he  saw  that  the  people  in  the 
enclosure  were  so  little  concerned  in  the  fact  as  to 
pay  not  the  slightest  attention  to  it.  "  We  after- 
wards found  very  frequently,"  says  this  writer,^ 
"  that  the  country  people  in  Sweden  and  Finland 
guarded  their  tuniips  more  carefully  than  the 
people  here  do  the  most  exquisite  fiiiits."  The 
soil  was  so  fertile,  and  the  price  of  land  so  cheap, 
that  a  cai'eless  system  of  husbandry  was  the  result. 
The  farmer  would  cultivate  his  ground  only  as  long 
as  he  could  do  so  without  the  aid  of  manure ;  then 
he  would  leave  it  fallow,  or  convert  it  into  pasture, 
and,  enclosing  a  new  piece  of  land  out  of  the  virgin 
forest,  would  draw  upon  a  fresh  stock  of  natural 
fertility.  "  We  can  hardly,"  said  Kalm,  "  be  more 
lavish  of  our  woods  in  Sweden  and  Finland  than 
they  are  here.  Their  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the 
present,  and  they  are  blind  to  futurity.  I  was 
astonished  when  I  heard  the  country  people  com- 
plaining of  the  badness  of  their  pastures ;  but  I 
likewise  perceived  their  negligence,  and  often  saw 
excellent  plants  growing  on  their  own  grounds, 
which  only  required  a  little  more  attention  and 
assistance  from  their  inexperienced  owners."  Kalm 
was  a  friend  of  Linnseus,  and  therefore  probably 
knew  something  of  such  mattei-s.  One  gi-eat 
disadvantage  of  the  American  farmer  was  in- 
cidental to  the  half-unpeopled  state  of  the  land 
which  had  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and 
had  resulted  in  a  vast  excess  of  animal,  and 
especially  of  insect,  life.  Wild  beasts  frequently 
burst  out  of  the  woods,  destroyed  the  cattle,  and 
ravaged  the  plantations.  Creatures  which  in 
England  are  regarded  as  graceful  and  harmless 
playthings,  became  formidable  in  America  from 
their  countless  numbers.  In  Pennsylvania,  so 
much  damage  was  done  to  the  crops  of  maize  by 
the  foraging  of  squirrels  that,  in  a  single  year, 
£8,000  were  expended  by  the  colonial  Govern- 
ment in  rewards  for  the  destruction  of  this  animal, 
at  the  rate  of  threepence  for  each  head.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Providence,  11,588  squii-rels 
were  destroyed  within  ten  days  by  a  i^ai^ty  of 
hunters. 

Early  marriages    were    usual    in   the  American 
colonies,  owing  to  the  ease  of  living,  and  the  i:»osi- 
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tive  advantages  of  a  family  in  a  newly-settled 
country,  where  labour  was  scarce.  Some  writers 
have  asserted  that  these  unions  took  place  at  too 
early  an  age,  and  that  their  bad  effect  was  seen  in 
physical  and  mental  deterioration.  However  this 
may  have  been,  they  resulted  in  a  large  and  rapid 
increase  of  population,  particularly  in  New  England 
and  the  middle  provinces.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
not  nncommon  for  parents  to  be  surrounded  by 
descendants  to  the  number  of  eighty  or  a  hundred. 
Cases  are  recorded  where  as  many  as  five  hundred 
descendants,  extending  to  the  children  of  great- 
grandchildren, have  gathered  about  their  patriarchal 
ancestor.  In  New  Hampshire,  thi'ee  generations 
would  often  be  seen  tilling  the  ground  in  the  same 
field;  and,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, Dwight,  an  American  clergyman  and  author, 
met  with  a  New  Englander  who  had  seen  his  de- 
scendants amount  to  more  than  fifteen  hundred. 
With  so  great  a  natural  increase,  immigration  from 
abroad  was  not  needed  in  provinces  which,  by  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  been  so  long 
settled  as  those  of  New  England  ;  nor  did  any  great 
addition  from  the  Old  World  take  place  in  them  at 
the  period  of  which  Ave  are  now  treating.  A  number 
of  German  Protestants,  however,  were  invited  to 
Massachusetts  in  1749  and  1751,  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  manufactories.  Those  who  arrived  in 
the  latter  year  left  their  native  country  under  a 
misapprehension  that  their  future  was  guaranteed 
to  them  by  tile  Assembly,  whereas  the  project  was 
that  of  a  number  of  private  individuals,  who  had 
contrived  to  obtain,  in  an  irregular  way,  the 
countenance,  and  to .  some  extent  even  the 
assistance,  of  the  Legislature.  The  plan  tui-ned 
out  a  failure,  and  the  emigrants  bitterly  com- 
plained of  the  ref usa:l  of  the  Assembly  to  assist 
them. 

The  religious  character  of  Massachusetts  con- 
tinued to  be  strongly  developed  long  after  the  age 
of  militant  Puritanism  had  passed  away.  Great 
effoi'ts  were  made  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians, 
in  addition  to  those  of  an  earlier  date  which  have 
been  described  in  a  previous  section  of  tliis  work. 
In  1737,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  gi-anted  to 
a  body  of  the  Housatonic  Indians  a  settlement  in 
the  VN^estern  part  of  the  province  (now  called  Stock- 
bridge),  where  the  native  converts  to  Christianity 
gathered  in  large  numbers.  The  superintendence 
•of  the  various  missions  and  their  establishments 
was  confided  to  a  board  called  the  Commissioners 
for  Indian  Afiairs,  sitting  at  Boston,  and  receiving 
-occasional  gi-ants  from  the  Legislature,  and  still 
larger  sums  from  voluntary  contributors.  Among 
the  early  pastors  of  this  body  was  the  celebrated 


Joiiathan  Edwards,  one  of  the   most  remarkable 
religious  and   metaphysical  writers  that  America 
has  produced :   a  man  who  from  his  boyhood  had 
been  subject  to  the  most  extreme  afilatus  of  devout 
enthusiasm ;  who  as    a   child   used   to   retire  into 
woods  and  swamps,  like  an  anchorite  of  the  first 
Chi'istian    ages,    that   he   might  wrestle  ^viih  the 
Spirit  in  prayer;  and  who  as  a  man  was  instrumen- 
tal in  a  great  i-eligious  revival  in  the  years  1740  and 
1741.     Edwards  was  an  uncompromising  Calvinist, 
and   his  essay   on   the   Freedom   of    the   Will   is 
generally  held  to  be  a  masterly  exposition  of  the 
great  dogma  of  his  sect,  that  the  ultimate  salvation 
or   perdition  of  every  individual  was  predestined 
from  all  eternity,  and  cannot  be  in  the  least  afiected 
by  human  conduct.      This  work,  and  another  on 
Original  Sin,  he  wi'ote  duiing .  his  residence  among 
the  Indian  converts,  in  1751  and  subsequent  years. 
But  his  ministrations  among  the  savages  were  not 
very  siiccessful.     Though  in  many  i-esj)ects  an  esti- 
mable, and  certainly  a  highly  conscientious,  man,  he 
was  austere,  reserved,  and  somewhat  arrogant  in 
his  manners.     Like  the  .Mathers,  and  many  more 
of    the    Puritan    body,    he     had    an    overweening 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  ministerial  office, 
and  •  his    life    afibrds    some   curious  proofs  of  the 
revolt    against    such    pretensions    which     in    his 
time    was    growing    up    even    in   New    England, 
aided  by  the  progress  of    secular  knowledge  and 
widening  intellectual  power.     Shortly  before  join- 
ing the  Indian  mission,  he  had  been  dismissed  from 
his    charge    at    Northampton,    Massachusetts,    on 
account  of  his  refusing  to  admit  to  the  sacrament 
those  persons  who  did  not  completely  satisfy  him 
as  to  their  religious  condition.     Yet  the  "  revival " 
had  been  very  strong  under  Edwards's  ministrations, 
^nd  he  had  himself  published  "  A  Faithful  Narra- 
tive   of    the    Surprising   Work    of    God,    in    the 
Conversion  of  Many  Hundred  Souls  in  Northamp- 
ton."     One    of    the    most    successful    missionary 
labourers  of  that  epoch  was  David  Brainerd,  who 
lived    in  the  wilderness  with   the  simplicity  of  a 
patriarch,  preached  with  the  passion  of  an  apostle, 
and  was  rewarded  by  numerous  conversions  among 
the  Six  Nations.     He  died  young  in  1747,  but  he 
had  done  more  than  most  others.     Still,  the  Indiana, 
as  a  rule,  held  aloof  from  the  religion  of  the  white 
man.      The  missionaries  by  whom  they   >vere  ap- 
proached did  not  always,  or  often,  equal  Brainerd 
in  dignity  of  character  or  purity  of  life.     A  few 
years  before,  some  of  the  Six  Nations  told  Governor 
Hunter,  of  New  York,  that  several  of  the  ministers 
who  had  come  to  them   from  that   province   had 
encouraged  them  in  the  habit  of  drinking  brandy. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  Indians  generally  assumed 
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towards  the  Europeans  a  tone  of  moral  siiijeriority ; 
and  sometimes  not  without  reason. 

The  first  roughness  of  American  society  had 
passed  away  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Literature  and  science  were  beginning  to  be 
vakied  and  cultivated.  In  the  univei-sities  of  New 
England,  in  the  college  of  Virginia,  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  scattered  over  the  country,  and  in  the 
philosophical  societies  which  now  began  to  be 
numerous  in  several  of  the  provinces,  a  race  of 
thinkers  was  being  trained  for  the  future — a  race 
like  that  which  Milton,  glancing  only  at  his  own 
immediate  countrymen,  described  in  one  of  the  most 


labourei-s  were  already  gathering.  Theologians,, 
historians,  and  men  of  science  were  already  native 
to  the  soil,  and  others,  native  to  Europe,  took  in- 
terest in  the  grand  experiment.  Even  as  early  as- 
1728,  Berkeley,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  the 
gi'eat  exponent  of  the  Idealistic  philosophy,  visited 
America,  with  the  view  of  starting  a  college  there 
— a  scheme  which,  after  receiving  the  support  of 
the  King  and  Parliament,  fell  through,  OAving  to 
the  indifference  of  Sir  Robert  Wali^ole.  This 
remarkable  man  was  so  impressed  with  the 
splendid  future  of  the  new  continent  that,  in  the 
only  verses  he  eA  er  wrote,  he  hailed  that  future  a» 
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'  P  Chernitte 
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MAr  OF  CAPE  iiRETOx.     {FiomPopplc  s  Atlas.) 


eloquent  passages  of  that  triumph  of  impassioned 
reasoning,  the  "  Areopagitica."  Of  the  Americans 
of  that  day,  as  of  their  English  ancestors  a  hundred 
years  before,  Milton  might  have  said  : — "  The  shop 
of  war  hath  not  more  anvils  and  hammers  waking, 
to  fashion  out  the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed 
justice  in  defence  of  beleaguered  truth,  than  there  be 
pens  and  heads  there  sitting  by  their  studious 
lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving  new  notions 
and  ideas,  wherewith  to  present,  as  with  their 
homage  and  their  fealty,  the  approaching  reforma- 
tion :  others  as  fast  reading,  trying  all  things, 
assenting  to  the  force  of  reasoning  and  convince- 
raent.  "What  could  a  man  require  moi-e  from  a 
nation  so  pliant  and  so  prone  to  seek  after  know- 
ledge 1  What  wants  there  to  such  a  towardly  and 
pregnant  soil,  but  wise  and  faithful  labourers,  to 
make  a  knowing  people,  a  nation  of  sages,  of 
prophets,  and  of  worthies'?"      The  wise  and  faithful 


far  surpassing  anything  in  the  past.  The  verses 
are  not  of  the  best ;  but  there  is  one  line  in  them 
which  is  desei-A^edly  a  common-place.  In  his  vision 
of  the  coming  time,  Berkeley  exclaims  : — 

"In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence, 

Where  Nature  guides,  and  virtue  rules,— 
■\\niere  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense 
The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools, — 

"  There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age, 
The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts. 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage, 
The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

"  Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay  ; 
Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 
Wlien  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay, 
By  future  i)oet8  shall  be  sung. 

"Westward  the  course  of  empire  tal-es  its  war/. 
The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day. 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last." 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

Outbreak  of  "VVai-  between  England  and  France  in  1744 — French  Attack  on  Nova  Scotia — Treaty  between  the  Indians  and  tlie 
Provinces  of  Philadelphia,  Maryland,  and  Virginia — ^The  Fortress  of  Louisburg,  Cape  Breton — Determination  of  the  New 
Englanders  to  effect  its  Reduction — Discussion  of  the  Project  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature — Sailing  of  the  Expedition 
—Reduction  of  Louisburg,  and  Surrender  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton — Incidents  of  the  Siege  of  Louisburg — Jealousy  of 
the  Provincial  Ti-oops  felt  by  the  Engli^  Government — Further  Plans  for  the  Subjugation  of  the  French  in  America  — 
Despatch  of  a  French  Fleet  and  Army  for  the  Conquest  of  the  English  Settlements— Dispersion  of  the  Fleet  by  Tempests 
— Renewed  Attempt  of  the  French,  and  its  Defeat— Predatory  Warfare — Establishment  of  a  Militia  in  Pennsylvania— 
Eiots  in  Boston,  owing  to  Naval  Impressment — The  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 


In  1744,  France  and  England  had  been  at  peace 
.since  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in 
1713.  Mutual  exhaustion  had  had  much  to  do 
■with  this  desirable  state  of  repose ;  but  the  per- 
sonal inclinations  of  leading  Ministers  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel — of  Cardinal  Fleury  and  of 
Sii-  Robert  Walpole — wei-e  in  favour  of  a  pacific 
i:)olicy,  even  apart  from  motives  of  immediate  pru- 
dence. Still,  the  seeds  of  future  wars  lui'ked  in 
many  dangerous  questions,  and  France  viewed  with 
apprehension  the  growing  power  of  England  in  the 
West  Indies.  Louis  XV.,  in  1740,  promised  his 
relative,  the  King  of  Spain,  fifty  ships  of  the  line, 
to  aid  him  in  maintaining  his  predominance  in  that 
direction ;  and  Fleury,  then  a  very  old  man,  indis- 
posed to  recommence  hostilities,  was  nevertheless 
moved  to  say  that  he  must  prevent  England  from 
accomplishing  her  great  purpose  of  appropriating 
to  herself  the  whole  of  the  West  Indian  commei'ce. 
France,  he  said,  could  not  consent  to  the  Spanish 
colonies  falling  into  English  hands.  While  the 
peace  still  continued,  France  was  suspected  by 
England  of  giving  covert  assistance  to  Spain  in  her 
hostility  to  English  power  in  America;  but  no 
rupture  took  place  on  this  accomat.  It  was  a 
totally  difierent  question  which  once  more  brought 
the  two  nations  into  military  array  against  one 
another.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI., 
in  1 740,  left  the  House  of  Hapsburg  without  any 
male  heir,  and  thus  raised  a  question  as  to  the 
Austi'ian  succession.  By  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
the  Emperor  had  settled  his  dominions  on  his 
daughter,  the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  wife  of 
Francis  of  Lorraine,  whose  succession,  in  due 
course,  was  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain  and  other 
European  Powers.  She  accordingly  ascended  the 
throne  in  October,  1740,  but  was  at  once  encoun- 
tered by  a  host  of  enemies.  The  King  of  Pnissia, 
the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  and  the  Kmgs 
of  France,  Spain  and  Sardinia,  laid  claim,  on  divei*s 
grounds  of  genealogy  or  man-iage,  to  various  parts 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  Maria  Theresa  de- 
fended herself  with  great  spirit,  and  the  Austrian 
dominions  vrere  soon  devastated  by  a  furious  wai\ 


George  II.  supported  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and 
on  the  27th  of  June,  1743,  at  the  head  of  an 
English  and  Hanoverian  araiy,  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  Austrian  Empress  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  ; 
but  as  yet  he  was  acting  only  as  Elector  of  Han- 
over, and  his  troops,  though  partly  English,  were 
fighting  under  the  banners  of  Austria.  France 
and  England  were  still  nominally  at  peace  ;  but  the 
feeling  between  them  was  of  course  anything  but 
friendly,  and  on  the  15th  of  March,  1744,  France 
declared  war  on  Great  Britain,  who  retorted  by  a 
counter  declaration  on  the  9th  of  April. 

The  French  colonists  in  America  received  in- 
telligence of  the  I'upture  sooner  than  the  people  of 
the  English  provinces.  They  at  once  commenced 
hostilities,  without  giving  notice  of  the  state  of 
war,  and  directed  their  attention  to  Nova  Scotia, 
formerly  theii'  own  province  of  Acadie,  as  the  most 
vulnerable  point  for  attack.  The  English  had  a 
garrison,  with  a  Governor  and  Council,  at  Aiuia- 
polis;  they  had  also  a  settlement  on  the  small 
island  of  Canseau,  lying  ofi'  the  eastern  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia;  and  between  that  islet  and  New- 
foundland lay  the  French  insular  territory  of  Cape 
Breton.  The  settlement  of  Canseau  was  much 
resorted  to  by  New  England  fishermen,  and  was 
defended  by  a  small  fortification  garrisoned  by  a 
detachment  of  troops  from  Annapolis ;  but,  having 
the  French  of  Canada  in  one  direction,  and  the 
French  of  Cape  Breton  in  anothei-,  its  position  was 
insecure.  Duquesnel,  the  Governor  of  the  latter 
colony,  resolved  to  strike  a'  blow  at  the  fishing 
establishments  of  the  English,  and  accordhigly  sent 
against  them  a  few  armed  vessels,  carrying  a  force 
of  nine  hundred  men,  who  seized  on  the  island  of 
Canseau,  burned  the  fort  and  houses,  and  took  the 
gaiTison  piisoners.  The  onslaught  was  quite  un- 
expected, and  met  with  no  resistance.  Duquesnel 
afterwards  attacked  Placentia,  in  Newfoundland, 
and  Annapolis,  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  garrison  taken  at  Canseau  were  kept 
during  the  summer  at  Loui-sburg,  in  Cape  Breton, 
and  then  sent  to  Boston  on  parole.  The  accounts 
they  gave  of  the  condition  of  Louisburg  and  its 
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fortifications  led  to  an  expedition  against  tliat 
place  in  the  following  yeai",  wliich  resulted  in  a 
signal  success. 

Before  tlie  close  of  1744,  an  arrangement  was 
come  to  between  tlie  Six  Nations  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 
The  meeting  took  place  at  Lancaster,  in  the  first- 
named  of  those  provinces,  and  a  deed  was  signed, 
by  which,  for  about  £400,  the  Indians  disposed  of 
large  tracts  of  land  in  the  western  parts  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  and  came  to  an  amicable  aiTange- 
ment  with  Pennsylvania  as  to  certain  matters  that 
had  been  in  dis2:>ute.  For  a  long  time  past,  the  old 
feeling  of  friendship  which  during  several  years 
had  subsisted  between  the  red  men  and  the  Quakers 
had  suffered  considerable  diminution.  The  former 
complained  that  they  were  not  fairly  treated  in  theii* 
trade  bargains ;  the  latter  felt  it  a  grievance  that, 
whenever  land  was  purchased  from  the  natives, 
the  community  had  to  furnish  the  money,  whilst  the 
estates  Avent  to  the  proprietary.  Governor  Thomas 
had  ofiicially  declared  himself  apprehensive  of 
"  some  fatal  quarrel,"  which  was  rendered  all  the 
more  probable  by  the  drunkenness  to  which  the 
Indians  were  now  prone,  and  which  the  traders 
habitually  encouraged,  that  they  might  drive  more 
profitable  bargains.  But  the  effect  of  this  interview 
was  to  reneAv,  at  least  in  terms,  the  good  relations 
of  former  days,  and  a  great  many  important  matters 
were  talked  over  between  the  white  men  and  the 
red.  •  The  claim  of  England  to  the  basin  of  the 
Ohio  was  recognised  by  the  savages  in  their  cession 
of  tenitory ;  and,  the  relations  between  France  and 
England  being  refeiTed  to,  the  leaders  of  the  Six 
Nations  infoi'med  the  commissioners  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  that  they  had  engaged  the  Praying 
Indians  and  other  tribes,  who  stood  "in  the  very 
gates  of  the  French,"  not  to  join  any  confederacy 
against  the  English. 

Feeling  that  their  position  had  been  made  as 
safe  as  was  practicable,  the  New  Englanders  re- 
solved on  instituting  repiisals.  They  declared  war 
against  the  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  had  assisted 
in  the  attack  on  Annapolis,  and  it  was  not  long  ere 
they  determined  on  subduing  Louisburg.  It  was 
indeed  a  necessity  that  this  formidable  sti-onghold 
should,  if  possible,  be  taken  out  of  the  enemy's 
hands ;  for  the  English  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of 
Nova  Scotia  were  being  destroyed  by  the  operations 
of  the  French,  and  throughout  the  summer  the 
merchant- vessels  of  New  England  were  so  frequently 
captured,  and  carried  into  Louisburg,  that  all 
maritime  enterprise  was  threatened  with  extinction. 
Yet  it  was  a  very  serious  matter  to  attack  so  strong 
a  position.     The   chief  tow-n   of  Cape  Breton  had 


been  fortified  by  the  French  with  great  care  and 
skill.  In  front  Avere  a  rampart  of  stone  and  a 
ditch  eighty  feet  wide.  Six  bastions  and  three 
batteries  contained  embi-asui-es  for  a  hundred  and 
forty-eight  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  it  was  stated  at 
the  time  that  to  Avalk  all  round  the  ramparts  was 
to  traverse  a  distance  of  at  least  two  miles  and  a 
quai'ter.  A  battery  of  thii-ty  cannon  commanded 
the  entrance  to  the  hai'bour  from  the  vantage-gi'ound 
of  a  small  island ;  and  further  down  was  another 
battery  of  twenty-eight  heavier  guns,  which  gave 
immediate  protection  to  the  town.  The  inside  of 
the  citadel  was  a  square,  measuring  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  each  way,  three  sides  of  which  Avere 
taken  up  Avith  bomb-proof  barracks,  while  the  north 
side  Avas  occupied  by  the  Governor's  house  and  the 
church.  The  road  from  the  country  to  the  toAvn 
Avas  by  the  west  gate  OA'er  a  drawbridge,  which  was 
defended  by  a  circular  battery  of  sixteen  guns ;  so 
that,  whether  by  sea  or  by  land,  the  approaches  to 
Louisburg  were  dominated  by  works  of  the  best 
engineeiing  skill,  which  it  had  taken  France  five- 
and-twenty  yeai-s  to  constiaict,  and  Avhich,  though 
not  yet  complete,  had  cost  thirty  millions  of  livres. 
In  the  estimation  of  many,  Louisburg  was  one  of 
the  strongest  places  in  the  world.  By  some  it  Avas 
compared  to  Dunkirk,  by  some  to  Gibraltar ;  and, 
if  not  really  the  eqixal  of  those  celebrated  fortresses, 
it  Avas  at  any  rate  a  position  of  gi-eat  impoi'tance, 
any  attack  on  Avhich  involved  considerable  hazard, 
and  many  possibilities  of  failure. 

New  England  had  no  place  Avhich  could  at  all 
be  set  in  comparison  Avith  Louisburg.     It  is  true 
that  some  steps  had  recently  been  taken  for  put- 
ting  the    country  in  a  position  of  defence.     The 
frontier  garrisons  had  been  reinforced  ;  new  forts 
had  also  been  erected  at  exposed  situations ;  and 
the   King  had  sent  a  present  of   artillery  to  his 
American  subjects.     But  no  fortress  of  a  first-class 
character  protected  the  English  possessions  in  that 
part  of  the   Avorld ;  the  foi-tifications  of  Annapolis 
Avere  in  so  dilapidated  a  state  that  the  place  very 
nearly  fell  before  the  combined  French  and  Indian 
assault ;  and  if  the  enemy  should  rencAV  the  offen- 
sive, there  Avas  every  reason  to  fear  that  he  would 
prevail.     The  English  in  Nova  Scotia  were  merely 
a  gaiTison.     The  people  of  the  province  were  French, 
by  origin  and  by  sympathy ;  they  numbered  sLxteen 
thousand,  and  it  Avas  proved  that  they  could  depend 
on  the  assistance  of  the  native  tribes,  who,  havmg 
been  converted  by  Jesuit  priests,  were  of  the  same 
faith  as  the  great  majority  of  the  Avhite  mlmbitants. 
William  Shirley,  tlie  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
perceived  the  danger  of  alloAving  such  a  basis  for 
hostile  proceedings  as  Cape  Breton  to  remam  mthe 
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hands  of  the  French,  and  he  solicited  help  from 
England  to  effect  its  reduction.  But  before  any 
answer  could  be  received,  he  was  pushed  into  more 
immediate  action  by  the  impatience  of  the  New 
England  fishermen  and  merchants.  Towards  tlie 
close  of  the  year,  it  began  to  be  generally  believed 
that  Louisburg  might  be  taken  by  surprise  during 
the  severity  of  the  winter  season.  To  some,  the 
design  seemed  in  the  last  degree  imprudent ;  but 
Shii'ley,  and  several  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
Massachusetts,  thought  diflferently.  A  circumstance 
which  favoured  the  project  was  the  recent  death  of 
Duquesnel,  the  Governor,  who  had  been  succeeded 
by  a  general  advanced  in  years,  and  of  no  great 
capacity.  Duvivier,  who  led  the  attack  on  Canseau, 
and  whose  abilities  were  of  a  much  higher  order, 
had  lately  sailed  for  Europe  ;  and,  from  information 
given  to  Shirley  by  those  who  had  been  in  captivity 
at  Louisburg,  it  appeared  that  this  ofiicer  had  gone 
to  beg  immediate  succour  from  his  sovereign,  that  the 
stores  of  the  garrison  were  scanty,  that  the  troops 
wei-e  discontented  and  inclined  to  mutiny,  and  that 
in  some  places  the  works  were  already  crumbling  to 
decay.  If  these  accounts  were  to  be  relied  on,  it 
was  a  matter  of  policy  to  attack  the  place  as  speedily 
as  possible  ;  and  such  was  the  opinion  of  Shii'ley 
and  his  friends. 

The  discussion  of  the  project  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature,  consistmg  of  the  Provincial 
Coiincil  and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  was 
carried  on,  at  the  request  of  Governor  Shirley, 
under  an  oath  of  secrecy — a  cu'cumstance  perhaps 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. The  Governor  had  stated  in  his  message 
that  he  was  prepared  to  communicate  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance,  but  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  disclosure  of  it  to  the  public  at  that  period 
might  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  general  interest. 
The  oath  of  secrecy  was  well  kept  for  some  time ; 
and  the  fact  was  then  accidentally  divulged  by  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  who,  while  conducting 
the  family  devotions  at  his  lodgings,  inadvertently 
prayed  for  a  blessing  on  the  attempt.  The  debate 
spread  over  several  days,  and,  in  the  first  instance, 
resulted  in  a  vote  adverse  to  the  design.  Shirley, 
however,  induced  several  of  the  most  wealthy 
inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  nearly  all  the  merchants 
of  Salem  and  Marblehead,  to  send  in  petitions, 
earnestly  entreating  the  Legislatiu-e  to  save  the 
fisheries  from  entire  ruin  by  consenting  to  the 
expedition.  The  consideration  of  the  qtiestion  was 
therefore  reopened,  and  the  daring  project  was  at 
length  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  one.  Even  that 
bare  majority  was  the  result  of  an  accident.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  who  afterAvai'ds  became  famous 


— Andi-ew  Oliver — was  going  down  to  the  House 
on  the  day  the  final  debate  took  place,  with  the 
intention  of  voting  against  the  proposal,  when  he 
fell  and  bx-oke  his  leg.  When  the  House  divided, 
the  numbers  on  both  sides  were  equal;  and  the 
Speaker,  though  personally  inclined  to  a  negative, 
gave  his  casting  vote  in  favour  of  the  expedition, 
because  he  conceived  that  such  was  the  general 
desii'e  of  the  people. 

It  was  therefore  with  considerable  misgivings  on 
the  part  of  many  that  the  coming  blow  was  pre- 
pared. Once  determined  on,  however,  the  plan 
was  forwarded  with  gi-eat  vigour.  New  York 
was  solicited  to  send  assistance,  and  did  so  to  the 
extent  of  providing  a  small  amount  of  artillery. 
Even  Pennsylvania  aided  by  the  contribution  of  a 
stock  of  provisions;  but  only  the  New  England 
provinces  furnished  men.  Massachusetts  equipped 
an  army  of  three  thousand  soldiers.  Connecticut 
raised  five  hundred  and  sixteen  ;  New  Hampshii'e, 
three  hundred  and  four ;  and  Rhode  Island,  three 
hundred,  who,  however,  sailed  too  late  to  be  of 
much  service.  The  united  force  thus  consisted  of 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
with  a  small  reserve  of  three  hundred,  though  some 
accounts  place  the  active  total  at  more  than  four 
thousand.  A  few  colonial  sloops  were  already  on 
the  spot,  and  had  done  good  service  in  capturing 
several  French  vessels  laden  with  provisions  for  the 
garrison  of  Louisburg,  and  in  repulsing  a  ship  of  war. 
Commodore  "Warren,  who  was  in  the  "West  Indies 
with  an  English  fleet,  was  invited  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition ;  but  this  he  at  firet  refused  to  do  in  the 
absence  of  orders  from  England  :  however,  he  sub- 
sequently met  the  other  forces  (unexpectedly  by 
them)  at  the  island  of  Canseau,  having  been 
ordered  to  sail  for  Boston,  to  concert  measures  with 
Governor  Shirley  for  general  service  in  North 
America.  The  New  England  forces  sailed  for 
Louisburg  in  April,  1745,  under  William  Pepperell, 
commander-in-chief,  and  Roger  Wolcott,  second  in 
command.  They  came  withm  sight  of  their  place 
of  destination  on  the  11th  of  May,  and  landed  on 
the  east  coast  of  Cape  Breton  in  Gabaiiis  Bay.  In 
the  early  morning  of  the  12th,  a  detachment  of 
four  hundred  men  marched  towards  the  Royal  bat- 
tery, burning  all  the  houses  and  stores  they  met 
with  on  their  way.  Seeing  them  approach,  and 
imagming  that  the  entire  army  was  in  sight,  the 
French  (who  were  completely  taken  by  sm-prise) 
spiked  then*  guns  and  abandoned  the  battery,  of 
w^hich  the  New  England  troops  immediately  took 
possession,  turning  its  guns  upon  the  town,  and 
against  the  island  battery  in  the  harbour.  The 
siege-guns,  being  placed  on  sledges,  were  dx-agged 
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witli  ropes  across  a  morass  by  tlie  soldiers,  as  it 
was  found  impossible,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  to  employ  either  horses  or  oxen.  In  con- 
veying them  over,  the  men  sank  to  their  knees 
in  the  mud,  but  nevertheless  performed  their 
task  successfully.  A  French  ship  of  seventy-four 
guns,  containing  a  quantity  of  military  stores 
for  the  supply  of  the  garrison,  and  having  five 
hundred  and  sixty  men  on  board,  was  captured  by 
Commodore  Warren's  fleet  towards  the  end  of 
May.  The  English  fleet  was  soon  after  augmented 
by  the  arrival  of  fresh  ships,  and  the  operations 
were  now  pushed  forward  with  great  vigour.  The 
island  battery  was  overpowered  by  the  siege-works ; 
the  circular  battery  was  nearly  destroyed ;  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  city,  trenches  were 
opened  near  an  advanced  post,  the  guns  of 
which  played  upon  the  north-west  gate ;  and, 
although  no  breach  had  been  efiected,  and  the  gar- 
lison  were  making  the  fortifications  still  stronger, 
the  town  itself  had  suffered  considerable  damage. 
It  was  arranged  that  on  the  29  th  of  June  a  com- 
bined attack  by  the  sea  and  land  forces  should  take 
place ;  but  on  the  previous  day  the  whole  island  of 
Cape  Breton,  including  the  city,  fort,  and  batteries, 
surrendered  to  the  invaders. 

The  conquest  of  Louisburg  was  remarkable,  for 
it  was  the  triumph  of  citizen  soldiers  over  an  army 
posted  behind  walls  in  a  position  of  considerable 
strength.  It  is  true  that  a  large  part  of  the  French 
force  consisted  of  Breton  militia ;  but  they  had  the 
protection  of  their  fortresses,  and  were  under  the 
control  of  regular  troops.  The  New  England 
levies  were  entirely  unprofessional.  Pej)perell,  the 
chief  commander,  was  simply  a  militia  colonel, 
whose  usual  pursuits  were  those  of  a  merchant. 
Wolcott,  the  second  in  command,  was  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Connecticut.  The  rank-and- 
file  of  the  expedition  were  fishermen,  mechanics, 
and  lumberers.  Some,  indeed,  had  not  long  been 
connected  even  with  the  provincial  militia,  but  had 
enlisted  for  this  particular  service.  Yet  most  of 
them  had  been  accustomed  from  boyhood  to  the 
use  of  arms,  and  many  had  led  lives  of  toil,  of 
activity,  of  hardship,  and  of  danger,  in  the  back- 
woods of  New  England.  The  anny  was  pervaded 
by  strong  religious  zeal ;  and  as  its  religion  was  the 
child  of  Protestant  Dissent,  while  the  religion  of 
the  French  was  Popish,  another  feeling  of  anta- 
gonism was  added  to  that  of  race.  George  Wliite- 
field,  who  was  then  preaching  in  New  England, 
suggested  a  pious  motto  for  the  flag  of  the  New 
Hampshire  force,  which  caused  many  to  enlist  in 
that  regiment,  as  if  it  were  set  apart  for  some 
specially  sacred  service;  and  one  of  these  volun- 


teers,  a  regimental  chaplain,  earned   with  him  a 
hatchet,  with  which  he  vowed  that   he  would  de- 
stroy  all   the   images    he    found   in    the   French 
churches.      Seth  Pomroy,  a  major  in  one  of  the 
Massachusetts  regiments,  and  a  gunsmith,  wrote  to 
his  wife  from  before  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  "  It 
looks   as  if  ou.r  campaign  would  last  long ;  but  I 
am  willing  to  stay  till  God's  time  comes  to  deliver 
the  city  into  our  hands."     His  wife  was  equally 
cheerful.     "  Suffer  no  anxious  thought  to  rest  in 
your  mind  about  me,"  she  wrote  in  reply.     "  The 
wholfe  town  [Northampton,  in  Massachusetts,  from 
which  Pomroy  came]  is  much  engaged  with  concern 
for  the  expedition,  how  Providence  will  order  the 
affair,  for  which  i-eligious  meetings  every  week  are 
maintained.      I  leave  you  in  the  hand  of  God." 
The  siege  was  conducted  in  the  most  irregular  fasluon. 
The  usual  modes  of  working  up  to  a  fortress,  by 
trenches,  parallels,  and  covered  approaches,  seemed 
mei'e  foolishness   to   these  unprofessional  fighters. 
They  did  indeed  erect  fascine  batteries — batteries 
reared  on  timber-work — at  two  ends  of  the  city; 
but  for  the  most  pai't  the  siege  proceeded  in  a  loose, 
haphazard   way,   as  if  it  were   resolved  to   leave 
all  things   to   the  chapter    of    accidents.      What- 
ever was  methodically  executed   was  done  under 
the    superintendence    of    marines    from    Admiral 
Warren's  fleet.      The  men  had  no  fixed  encamp- 
ment, and  very  little  discipline.     Being  unprovided 
with    tents,   they   were    compelled    to    improvise 
for  themselves    houses   of   turf    and   brushwood ; 
and    at    night   they  slept  on  the  bare   earth,   or 
advanced  their  siege-works  under  cover  of  darkness. 
During  the  day,  they  amused  themselves  in  any 
vigorous   manner  they  could  devise — in  firing  at 
marks,  in  fishing,  fowling,  wrestling,  racing,  or  run- 
ning  after  spent  balls.      The  season,  foii;unately, 
was  singularly  fine  and  dry ;  so  that  the  army  did 
not  suffer  nearly  so  much  as  it  might  have  done. 
Still,  its  position  was  perilous  in  a  military  sense ; 
and  had  not  the  French  garrison  been  so  weak,  a 
great  disaster   might  have  been  the  result.     The 
besieged,  however,  dared  not  venture  on  any  sallies, 
owing  to  insufficient  numbers,  still  further  enfeebled 
by  a  mutinous   spirit;   and  the  fleet  of  Admiral 
Warren  kept  the  seas. 

The  religious  sentiment  which  animated  the  men 
was  maintained  throughout  the  whole  operations. 
William  Vaughan,  after  taking  the  grand  battery, 
^vi'ote  to  his  commander,  "May  it  please  your 
honour  to  be  infoi-med  that,  by  the  gi-ace  of  God 
and  the  courage  of  thii-teen  men,  I  entered  the 
Eoval  battery  about  nine  o'clock,  and  am  waiting 
for  "a  reinforcement  and  a  flag."  When  a  particii- 
larly  desperate  attempt  was  made  to  take  the  island 
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battery,  after  several  previous  attacks,  the  discom- 
fited troops  said  that  Providence  seemed  remarkably 
to  frown  upon  the  affair,  and  it  had  indeed  resulted 
in  nothing  but  a  savage  fight  on  the  island,  a  wild 
rush  for  the  boats,  and  the  loss  of  nearly  two 
hundred  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  captured. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  capitulation  at  length 
took  place,  and  the  victors  saw  the  immense  thick- 
ness of  the  walls,  and  the  general  strength  of  the 
fortress,  they  said  that  God  had  gone  out  of  the 


numerous  French  vessels  which  at  that  time  of*  the 
year  were  expected  to  arrive.  In  this  way  many 
captures  were  made,  and  the  prizes  altogether  were 
valued  at  upwards  of  a  million  sterling. 

Although  the  co-operation  of  Commodore  Warren 
had  been  of  great  service,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
deny  that  the  chief  share  in  the  success  was  due 
to  the  military  forces  of  New  England,  which  had 
exhibited  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  soldiership, 
however  much  they  may  have    been  wanting  in 
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way  of  his  common  providence,  in  a  remai-kable  and 
almost  miraculous  manner,  to  incline  the  hearts  of 
the  French  to  deliver  into  their  hands  so  formidable 
a  position.  Tlie  surrender  certainly  did  not  come 
a  minute  too  soon.  The  powder  of  the  besiegers 
was  beginning  to  fail ;  disease  was  spreading  among 
the  troops  ;  and  very  shortly  after  they  had  got 
housed,  the  periodical  rains  set  in  with  great  violence. 
Duvivier  was  already  on  his  way  back  from  France 
with  large  reinforcements,  but,  learning  on  his 
passage  that  Louisburg  had  fallen,  he  returned  to 
the  seat  of  government  for  fresh  orders.  The 
fortress  was  manned  for  nearly  a  year  by  the  New 
England  troops,  and  the  French  flag  was  kept  flying 
on  the  ramparts  to  decoy  into  the    harbour  the 


technical  acquirements.  That  this  fact  was  not 
recognised  by  the  English  Government  can  only  be 
attributed  to  a  mean  jealousy  of  provincial  effoi-ts 
— a  feeling  rendered  all  the  more  bitter  by  the 
ii-ritating  consciousness  that  this  American  triumph 
was  the  one  fortunate  feature  of  a  war  which  in  all 
other  respects  had  been  discreditable.  It  is  painful 
to  be  obliged  to  add  that  the  colonial  troops,  and 
the  crews  of  the  New  England  vessels,  were  denied 
all  share  in  the  prize-money  resultmg  from  captures; 
and  that  the  oflScial  accounts  of  the  victory  pub- 
lished in  England  suppressed  the  merits  of  the 
provincials  with  studied  neglect.  The  colonies  had 
been  put  to  a  heavy  expense  in  effecting  the  re- 
duction of  Louisburg ;  yet  it  was  only  with  gi'cat 
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difficulty  that  they  obtained  from  the  English 
treasury  a  reimbursement  of  their  charges.  Pep- 
perell  was  made  a  baronet ;  but  that  was  the  only 
honour  conferred  on  New  England. 

This  ungenerous  conduct  did  much  to  foster 
a  feeling  of  antagonism  towards  thtj  mother 
country;  and  the  sentiment  was  kept  alive  and 
intensified  by  large  transportations  of  Scotch  High- 
landers to  various  parts  of  America,  and  especially 
to  the  southern  provinces,  after  the  suppression  of 
the  Second  Pretender's  rebellion  in  1745.  But  as 
long  as  the  war  with  France  continued,  the  colonists 
had  something  else  to  do  than  to  think  of  compara- 
tively private  quarrels.  Governor  Shirley  was  not 
at  all  content  to  rest  satisfied  with  his  achievement. 
He  contemplated  the  complete  destruction  of  French 
power  in  America,  and  the  transfer  of  the  French 
possessions  to  England  ;  and  he  did  his  utmost, 
early  in  1746,  to  induce  the  English  Government 
to  despatch  a  sufficient  armament  for  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  for  the 
conquest  of  Canada.  France,  it  was  known,  was 
preparing  a  great  expedition,  which  was  to  recover 
Louisburg  and  Acadie,  to  bombai-d  Boston,  and  to 
devastate  the  whole  Anglo-American  coast  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  Georgia.  Alarmed  at  this  project, 
the  Ministers  of  England  sent  a  circular  to  the 
Governors  of  most  of  the  American  provinces,  re- 
quiring them  to  enlist  soldiers  for  co-operating  with 
a  British  army  in  a  general  attack  on  the  American 
possessions  of  France.  The  colonies  thus  addressed 
voted  a  military  force,  in  the  proportion  of  3,500 
from  Massachusetts,  1,600  from  New  York,  1,000 
from  Connecticut,  500  from  New  HampsMre  (accord- 
ing to  Belknap,  800),  500  from  New  Jersey,  400 
from  Pennsylvania  (a  voluntary  contribution  from 
the  non-Quaker  part  of  the  population,  with  which 
the  Legislature  had  nothing  to  do),  300  from  Rhode 
Island,  300  from  Maryland,  and  100  from  Virginia. 
But  no  British  force  arrived,  nor  did  the  fleet  of 
nearly  thirty  ships  of  war,  which  had  also  been 
promised,  appear  in  any  American  waters.  The 
colonists  were  loud  in  their  complaints  of  what  they 
regarded  as  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
country ;  but  there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that 
the  army  was  kept  at  home  from  a  fear  of  French 
invasion.  At  length,  despairing  of  assistance,  Shir- 
ley determined  on  attacking  some  part  of  the  French 
territory  with  his  own  troops.  The  fort  at  Crown 
Point,  in  the  province  of  New  York,  was  at  one 
time  thought  of ;  but  intelligence  from  Nova  Scotia, 
to  the  efiect  that  that  territoiy  was  in  danger, 
induced  a  change  of  plan. 

The  scheme  had  scarcely  been  matured  ere  news 
of  a  very  alarming  character  reached  America.     A 


French  fleet  and  army  had  arrived  at  Chebucto- 
Bay,  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  Duke  DAnville 
was  at  the  head  of  no  less  than  3,000  disci- 
plined and  well-appoiated  troops ;  and  these  were 
to  be  joined  by  an  allied  force  of  Canadians  and 
Indians.  A  momentary  panic  spread  tliroughout 
New  England.  It  was  feared  that  the  whole  of  the 
British  colonies  in  America  would  be  subjugated ; 
but  the  feeling  of  despondency  was  soon  succeeded 
by  one  of  courage  and  self-reliance.  Many  days 
had  not  elapsed  before  6,400  of  the  Massachusetts 
militia  marched  into  Boston,  and  joined  the  troops 
already  there.  Connecticut  intimated  that  she 
would  be  ready,  if  need  were,  to  furnish  6,000  ad- 
ditional soldiers.  The  coasts  were  protected  by 
new  forts  and  batteries ;  and  it  was  generally  held 
to  be  certain  that  England  would  despatch  an  army 
and  a  fleet  to  the  aid  of  her  threatened  possessions. 
So  confident  was  Shirley  of  this  assistance  arriving, 
that  he  addressed  letters  to  the  garrison  of  Louis- 
burg, announcing  as  a  fact  that  succour  was  on  its 
way  from  the  parent  State.  By  a  most  fortunate 
chance,  these  letters  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  commander.  His  fleet  had  sustained  con- 
siderable damage  by  severe  storms,  which  had 
caused  numerous  shipwrecks ;  and  the  spirits  of  ail 
on  board  were  already  greatly  depressed  by  the 
scattering  of  several  vessels,  and  by  the  ravages  of  a 
pestilential  fever  which  had  broken  out  among  the 
troops,  when  the  arrival  of  this  piece  of  intelligence 
introduced  a  new  element  of  despondency  into- 
their  minds.  The  commanders  were  divided  as  to 
whether  they  should  pursue  their  enterprise,  or 
return  to  France ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  hesita- 
tion D'Anville  suddenly  died.  By  some,  his  death 
was  attributed  to  apoplexy;  by  others,  to  poison 
wilfully  taken.  D'Estournelle,  his  successor,  on 
learning  that  a  reinforcement  of  French  ships, 
wtich  had  been  expected  from  the  "West  Indies, 
had  returned  to  France,  proposed  to  a  council  of 
his  officers  that  they  should  follow  the  same  course, 
and,  on  being  outvoted,  threw  himself  on  his  sword,, 
after  the  old  Roman  fashion,  and  expired.  That 
which  he  had  counselled  was  soon  brought  to 
pass  by  the  elements  themselves.  Another  tre- 
mendous tempest  swept  the  seas,  and  raged  for 
many  days ;  the  vessels  of  the  fleet  were  driven 
far  apart,  with  great  loss ;  and,  as  the  autumn  was 
now  considerably  advanced,  those  of  the  ships 
which  survived  the  storm  made  their  way  back 
separately  to  Europe.  English  America  had  been 
saved  by  the  chainless  fury  of  the  winds  and  seas ; 
and  the  New  Englanders  saw  in  such  assistance  the 
special  favour  and  protection  of  God.  To  the 
English  Government  they  certainly  owed  no  thanks. 
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The  despatch  of  D'Anville's  expedition  was  known 
in  London ;  yet  the  Ministers  did  no  more  than  send 
a  squadron  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  Louisburg, 
leaving  the  colonies  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
ravage,  or  even  of  conquest. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Canadian 
troops  had  established  themselves  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1747  they  were  unsuccessfully 
attacked  by  a  Massachusetts  regiment,  which,  after 
a  sanguinary  struggle,  was  compelled  to  surrender. 
A  new  danger  now  threatened  the  colonists.  The 
French  Government,  exasperated  by  repeated 
failures,  resolved  to  make  one  more  effort  for  the 
destruction  of  English  power  in  America.  A  strong 
naval  force  was  despatched  from  France,  with 
orders  to  subdue  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain ;  but 
it  was  encountered  by  Admirals  Anson  and  Warren, 
and  compelled  to  surrender,  after  a  desperate  re- 
sistance. The  commander  of  the  Canadian  troops 
in  Nova  Scotia,  on  hearing  of  this  disaster,  led  his 
men  back  to  their  own  province,  but  subsequently, 
in  conjunction  with  his  Indian  allies,  made  repeated 
sallies  across  the  borders  of  New  England  and  New 
York,  and  inflicted  great  misery  on  the  settlers  by 
unrcstrained  havoc  and  cruelty.  So  great  was  the 
dread  of  these  incursions  in  New  Hampshire  that 
the  people  fortified  their  houses,  and  dared  not  stir 
abroad  unarmed.  Plantations  were  laid  waste,  and 
large  numbers  were  massacred,  or  carried  into  cap- 
tivity. The  prisoners,  however,  were  treated  by  the 
Indians  with  a  degree  of  humanity  which  contrasted 
very  favourably  with  what  had  been  experienced  in 
previous  times.  On  the  pai-t  of  the  New  Englanders, 
the  war,  at  this  date,  was  managed  with  great 
feebleness.  The  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  had 
passed ;  the  division  of  power  amongst  sevex-al 
petty  Governments  resulted  in  confusion,  contra- 
dictory ^ders,  and  vacillation  of  purpose;  and 
commands  were  often  bestowed  on  incompetent 
men,  in  order  to  conciliate  political  opponents,  or 
reward  political  partizans. 

The  fear  of  French  attack  had  a  remarkable 
effect  on  Pennsylvania  in  the  course  of  1747.  By 
that  year,  the  non-Quaker  part  of  the  population 
had  increased  so  largely  that  the  Friends  formed 
no  more  than  a  third  of  the  total*  The  Quakers, 
by  dint  of  wealth  and  social  influence,  still  main- 
tained their  ascendency  in  the  Legislature ;  but 
even  there  it  was  dwindling.  The  mass  of  the 
people  complained  loudly  that  they  were  left  with- 
out protection  against  possible  or  even  probable 
assaults.  Many  of  the  Quakers  themselves  ad- 
mitted the   lawfulness   of  defensive  war;    others, 

*  Bowden's  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America, 
VoL  IL,  chap.  7. 


not  liking  to  contradict  any  opinion  put  forward 
by  the  founders  of  their  sect,  and  yet  feeling  the 
practical  difficulties  into  which  an  extreme  punc- 
tiliousness would  carry  them,  seemed  desirous  of 
shirking  the  whole  question,  and  of  letting  others 
have  their  way,  provided  they  were  not  called  on 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  The 
ingenious  shifts  by  which  they  managed  to  supply 
the  wai'-requisitions  of  the  English  Government, 
without  seeming  to  do  so  for  military  purposes, 
have  already  been  noted.  "In  1745,"  said  Dr. 
Johnson  to  Boswell,  "my  friend  Tom  Gumming, 
the  Quaker,  said  he  would  not  fight,  but  he  would 
drive  an  ammunition-cart ;  and  we  know  that  the 
Quakers  have  sent  flannel  waistcoats  to  our 
soldiers,  to  enable  them  to  fight  better."  By  the 
aid  of  this  eqiiivocating  policy,  and  by  the  strong 
determination  of  the  non-Quakers  not  to  be  left 
defenceless,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  was 
enabled,  though  in  an  irregular  way,  to  obtain,  in 
1747,  the  establishment  of  a  militia.  The  chief 
agent  in  bringing  about  this  result  was  a  man 
whom  we  shall  hereafter  have  frequent  occasion  to 
mention,  as  being  one  of  the  great  central  figures 
of  American  society  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
Benjamin  Fi-anklin  was  at  that  time  living  in 
Philadelphia,  and,  by  his  pen  as  well  as  his  tongue, 
did  more  than  any  one  to  mature  the  scheme  for 
a  militia,  and  bring  it  into  action.  He  suggested 
a  lottery  for  providing  the  needful  funds  for 
forming  a  military  body,  and  planting  batteries  on 
the  river;  and,  as  James  Logan  wrote  in  his 
Journal,  he  "  found  a  way  to  put  the  country  on 
raising  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  companies 
of  militia,  of  wliich  Philadelphia  raised  ten,  of 
about  a  hundred  men  each."  The  women  were 
particularly  zealous  in  the  matter,  and  furnished 
ten  pairs  of  silk  colours,  wrought  with  various 
mottoes.  Franklin  said  he  estimated  the  propor- 
tion of  Quakei'S  sincerely  against  defence  as  only 
one  to  twenty-one.  Yet  the  Assembly  refused  to 
sanction  the  scheme  for  a  militia,  and  it  was  carried 
out  entirely  as  a  private  undertaking.  The  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  was  offered  to  Franklin ;  but  he 
declined  it,  and  preferred  to  serve  in  the  ranks. 

Rumours  of  peace  obtained  very  general  cur- 
rency as  the  summer  passed  into  autumn ;  and  in 
September  the  provincial  army  was  disbanded,  by 
order  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Secretary  of  State. 
The  New  Englanders  were  now  possessed  by  the 
conviction  that  the  home  Government  did  not  wish 
to  destroy  the  French  power  in  America,  but  cal- 
culated on  the  dread  which  it  inspired  for  keeping 
the  English  colonies  in  a  state  of  dependence  on 
the  mother  country.     This  tendency  to  insubordina- 
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tion  "was  increased  during  the  autumn  to  a  rather 
alarming  extent  by  an  incident  which  roused  the 
Bostonians  to  a  degree  of  excitement  such  as  had 
not  been  equalled  since  the  time  when  Andros  and 
his  subordinates  were  seized  by  the  populace,  and 
thrown  into  prison.  It  was  the  custom  in  those 
days,  and  even  down  to  the  later  period  of  the  war 
which  terminated  in  1815,  for  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  man  the  Royal  navy  by  the  forcible  im- 
pressment of  able-bodied  persons  supposed  to  be  fit 
for  that  service.  The  practice — a  relic  of  feudalism 
— was  commonly,  and  very  justly,  regarded  as  a 
monstrous  and  peculiarly  cruel  violation  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject;  and  it  was  the  height  of 
folly  and  rashness  to  extend  such  a  system  to  the 
colonies,  where  it  was  without  even  the  feeble  war- 
rant of  ancient  usage  and  historic  precedent,  Yefc 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  had  obtained  from  their 
law-ofl&cers  an  opinion  in  favour  of  so  extending  it, 
and  on  two  or  three  occasions  attempts  at  impress- 
ment had  been  made  in  Virginia,  but  had  always 
been  defeated  by  the  populace.  A  similar  attempt 
occurred  in  New  England  in  the  November  of 
1747,  though  not  by  direction  of  the  home  Govern- 
ment. Commodore  Knowles  was  at  that  time  lying 
with  some  English  ships  of  war  off  Nantasket,  in 
Massachusetts.  Several  of  his  sailors  deserted,  and, 
to  fill  up  the  gaps,  he  sent  off  his  boats  to  Boston 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  seized  all  the  sea- 
men whom  he  found  in  the  vessels  lying  in  the 
harbour,  and  even  carried  off  from  the  wharfs  a 
large  number  of  apprentices  to  ship-carpenters,  and 
other  landsmen.  As  soon  as  the  fact  became 
generally  known,  the  townspeople  were  transported 
with  rage.  Several  armed  themselves,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Governor's  house,  where  some  of  the 
captains  of  the  English  squadron  were  assembled. 
The  officers,  seeing  the  threatening  action  of  the 
mob  as  they  gathered  in  front  of  the  building,  pre- 
pared to  defend  themselves  with  carbines,  and  a  mur- 
derous collision  seemed  imminent.  The  people,  how- 
ever, were  dissuaded  from  breaking  into  the  house;  but 
a  deputy-sheriff,  who  made  some  ineffectual  attempts 
to  restore  order,  was  ignominiously  set  in  the  stocks. 
At  night,  the  rioters  assembled  about  the  town- 
hall,  where  the  General  Court  was  sitting,  flun<y 
stones  and  brickbats  against  the  doors  and  windows, 
and  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  impressed 
men.  Governor  Shirley  addi-essed  them  in  a  re- 
assuring speech  from  the  balcony;  but  the  more 
extreme  leaders  of  the  popular  party  insisted  that 
the  English  officers  should  be  detained  as  hostages. 
Shirley  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  from  the 
town-hall  to  his  own  dwelKng  without  ill-usage; 
and  the  aspect  of  the  mob  became  so  menacing  as 


the  night  wore  on,  that  the  militia  were  next  morn- 
ing summoned  to  assist  in  quelling  the  disturbance. 
They  refused  to  act,  and  the  insurgents,  now  almost 
complete  masters  of  the  town,  secured  the  officers 
who  were  on  shore,  and  placed  a  guard  over  them. 
Shirley  took  refuge  in  the  castle,  as  Andros  had 
done  in  the  eventful  days  of  April,  1689,  and 
thence  wrote  to  Commodore  Knowles,  begging  the 
release  of  the  impressed  men,  as  the  only  means  of 
restoring  tranquillity;  but  Knowles  replied  by  vow- 
ing that  he  would  bombard  the  town  unless  his 
officers  were  released.  The  Assembly  found  it 
necessary  to  take  some  steps  for  the  restoration 
of  tranquillity.  They  accordingly  passed  a 
series  of  resolutions,  declaring  that  the  conduct 
of  the  insurgents  (amongst  whom  there  appear  to 
have  been  several  negroes)  was  repugnant 
to  municipal  government  and  order ;  requir- 
ing all  officers,  civil  and  military,  to  aid  in 
suppressing  the  tumult;  and,  while  promising  to 
adopt  means  for  redi*essing  the  original  wrong, 
pledging  themselves,  their  lives  and  estates,  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  Governor.  It  has 
been  thought  that  several  members  of  the  Assembly 
secretly  encouraged  the  i-ioters  in  their  proceedings  ; 
but  the  movement  had  become  too  grave  to  be 
trifled  with  any  longer.  The  Council  aided  the 
resolutions  of  the  Assembly  by  an  order  for  the 
liberation  of  the  naval  officers  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  insurgents,  who  were  declared  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  the  Government.  The  better  classes 
of  Bostonians  held  a  meeting,  afc  which  the  act  of 
Commodore  Knowles  and  the  conduct  of  the  dis- 
affected were  equally  condemned.  The  popular 
rage  had  by  this  time  burnt  itself  out  after  thi'ee 
days  of  violence  and  menace.  The  Governor  was 
conducted  from  the  castle  back  to  his  own  house  by 
the  militia ;  the  English  officers  were  released  from 
their  irregular  imprisonment ;  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  impressed  citizens,  if  not  all,  were 
then  returned.  No  proceedings  were  instituted 
against  the  rioters  by  the  local  authorities,  nor  did  the 
English  Government  take  any  notice  of  the  affair.* 
The  war,  which  had  been  languishing  for  some 
time,  came  to  a  close  in  1748.  It  had,  on  the 
whole,  been  very  unfortunate  for  England,  nor  was 
it  productive  of  much  advantage  to  any  of  the 
hostile  Powers.  The  proposal  for  a  peace  came 
from  the  French  monarch,  who  found  his  kingdom 
threatened  with  general  bankruptcy,  owing  to  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  who  saw  a  large  part  of 
his  fleet  in  possession  of  the  English.  A  congress 
was  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries, after  sitting  several  months,  concluded 
*  Hutchinson  ;  Burk ;  Grahame ;  Bancroft. 
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a  peace,  which  was  signed  on  the  18th  of  October. 
By  this  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  all  conquests  on 
•every  side  should  be  given  up  ;  so  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Cape  Breton,  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
valour  of  the  New  Englanders,  was  sacrificed  for 
no  corresponding  advantage,  since  the  French  had 
nothing  to  restore  in  respect  of  British  territory, 
excepting  the  small  factory  of  Madras,  belonging 
to  the  East  India  Company.  The  war  had  in- 
creased the  national  debt  from  about  fifty  millions 
to  nearly  eighty  millions ;  yet  it  had  resulted  in  no 
substantial  gain  to  the  English  people,  who  were 
none  the  better  for  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  being 
affirmed,  and  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  secured  ia 
her  dominions.  Spain  did  not  relinquish  her  claim 
to  search  the  commercial  ships  of  England;  and 
neither  Spain  nor  France  withdrew  from  territorial 
pretensions  on  the  American  continent  which  had 
been  sources  of  trouble  for  many  years.  All  ques- 
tions of  boundary  were  left  to  be  determined,  at 
some  ulterior  date,  by  commissaries  provided  with 
special  powers ;  and,  as  this  plan  had  already  been 
tried  with  no  good  result,  it  was  evident  that  the 
disputes  were  simply  handed  over  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  another  sanguinary  and  expensive  war. 

The  retrocession  of  Louisburg  and  the  accom- 
panying territory  was  felt  by  the  New  Englanders  as 
a  great  grievance,  since  it  exposed  them  to  a  renewal 
of  all  the  dangers  from  which  they  had  already 
suflfered  so  much,  and  which  they  had  fought  so 
hard  to  remove.  They  now  asked  for  a  reimburse- 
ment of  their  expenses,  and  obtained  it,  though 
not  without  some  hesitation  and  grudging.  At 
the  suggestion  ol'  leading  men  in  Massachusetts, 
the  indemnity  was  paid  in  silver  and  copper; 
all  bills  of  credit  were  withdrawn,  and  in  1749 
Si  vigorous  attempt  was  made  to  substitute  a 
money  for  a  paper  currency,  which  was  ultimately 
.done.  Salutary,  however,  as  this  change  was 
generally  admitted  to  be,  it  was  not  efiected 
without  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of 
several  stock-jobbers  and  traders  on  borrowed 
capital.  In  resisting  the  withdrawal  of  the  paper 
currency,  they  were  supported  by  popidar  feeling, 
and  meetings  were  held  in  Boston  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  at  which,  notwithstanding  that 
a  majority  of  the  Assembly  were  in  favour  of 
passing  measures  necessary  to  a  healthy  condition 
of  the  currency  of  Massachusetts,  an  outcry  was 
raised  that  the  only  advantageous  currency  for  the 
poor  was  the  circulation  of  paper  money.  A  gold 
and  sUver  currency,  it  was  alleged,  would  be  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  wealthy  and  upper  classes, 
and  the  humbler  or  working  portion  of  the  com- 
munity would  be  in  no  way  benefited  by  it,  but 


woxild  either  be  thrown  altogether  out  of  employ* 
ment,  or  be  compelled  to  accept  necessaries  at  an 
estimated  value  in  payment  for  their  labour.  A 
faint  attempt  at  insurrection  was  made  in  the 
province,  but  it  was  immediately  suppressed. 

The  working  classes  soon  learned  that  they 
had  no  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  silver  than  they 
had  previously  had  in  obtaining  paper  money,  nor 
was  it  long  before  they  changed  their  minds,  and 
became  as  averse  from  a  paper  currency  as  they 
had  hitherto  been  in  favour  of  it.*  An  Act 
of  Parliament  to  ensure  the  permanence  of  the 
money  currency  of  New  England,  and  prevent 
a  return  to  paper,  was  passed  about  1751. 
Any  colonial  Governor  who  should  affirm  an  Act 
of  Assembly  at  all  deviating  from  the  Parliar 
mentary  statute  (unless  in  cases  of  extraordinary 
emergency)  was  to  incur  a  penalty  of  pei-petual 
incapacity  for  public  office.  The  Act  passed  by  the 
home  Government  was,  however,  confined  to  the 
New  England  colonies,  the  various  Assemblies  of 
which  were  ordered  to  call  in  and  discharge  all 
bnis  of  credit  that  had  been  issued  by  them,  and 
to  refrain  from  issuing  others.  Thus  a  great  evil 
in  the  social  state  was  removed,  and  commerce 
was  placed  on  a  safer  footing  by  being  delivered 
from  the  dangers  of  too  facile  speculation. 

The  bad  efiects  of  paper  money  had  been  experi- 
enced in  all  the  American  colonies  excepting  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  system  was  not  adopted.  Coin 
was  scarce,  and  the  ready  creation  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency was  a  temptation  which  could  not  easily  be 
resisted.  The  first  operation  of  these  emissions 
was  to  stimulate  enterprise,  and  add,  apparently, 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  But  the  prevalence 
of  paper  kept  specie  out  of  the  colonies ;  the  circu- 
lating medium  was  quickly  depreciated  in  value ; 
fresh  issues  added  to  the  evU ;  business  was  un- 
naturally inflated ;  and,  as  the  value  of  the  notes  was 
perpetually  falling,  debtors  delayed  paym.ent  as 
long  as  they  could,  in  order  that  they  might  pay 
the  less.  The  depreciation  was  so  excessive  that, 
in  1738,  the  New  England  currency  was  worth  but 
one  hundred  for  five  hundred ;  that  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  one 
hundred  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  seventy,  or 
two  hundred;  that  of  South  Carolina,  one  for 
eight ;  that  of  North  Carolina,  in  London  but  one 
for  fourteen,  in  the  colony  but  one  for  ten.t  It 
was  therefore  high  time  for  the  question  to  be  dealt 
with  firmly,  and  the  best  results  ensued  from  the 
reforms  now  earned  out.  New  England  was  rescued 
from  the  hectic  fever  of  a  false  prosperity,  aad 
placed  once  more  beneath  the  natural  laws  of  trade. 
*  Grahame.  t  Bancroft. 
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The  Peace  of  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  as  concerned  the 
rival  claims  of  France  and  England  in  America, 
was  little  better  than  a  truce ;  and  to  observant 
politicians  it  could  have  appeai-ed  in  no  other  light. 
The  great  questions  in  dispute  were  left  unsettled, 
and  were  not  likely  to  be  adjusted  by  the  methods 
proposed  for  that  end.  Both  Powers  sought  for 
absolute  predominance  in  the  northern  division  of 
the  New  World ;  and  each,  distrusting  the  events 
of  a  not  distant  future,  prepared  for  the  renewed 
struggle  which  was  all  but  inevitable.  To  the 
English  Government  it  was  obvious  that  Nova 
Scotia  must  for  many  years  to  come  be  a  danger 
in  itself,  however  useful  it  might  be  as  a  frontier 
towards  Canada.  The  people  were  almost  wholly 
French ;  they  earnestly  desired  to  be  reunited  to 
their  brethren  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  they 
embraced  every  opportunity  that  seemed  to  promise 
the  least  chance  of  throwing  off  the  foreign  yoke 
which  galled  them.  The  undefined  limits  of  the 
province,  which  left  it  still  uncertain  where  the 
respective  jurisdictions  of  France  and  England 
terminated,  increased  the  dangers  of  a  sudden 
rupture.  It  had  been  agreed  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  Aix-la-Chapelle  that  the  respective 
boundaries  should  be  as  they  had  been  before  the 
war ;  but  this  was  saying  nothing,  as  no  approach 
to  a  definition  accepted  by  both  sides  had  ever  been 
made.  Acadie,  beyond  all  question,  had  been  ceded 
to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713 ;  and 
the  territory  was  admitted,  by  the  French  them- 
selves, to  comprise  all  that  had  ever  lain  within  its 
boundaries.  But  the  two  Powers  were  entirely  at 
issue  as  to  what  its  ancient  boundaries  were.  The 
French  alleged  that  the  term  Acadie  had  never 
extended  beyond  the  peninsula  lying  to  the  south- 
east of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to  which  at  the  present 
day  (though  such  was  not  the  case  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  writing)  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia  is 
confined.  The  English,  on  the  contraxy,  argued 
that  it  included  a  considerable  tract  of  land  on  the 
continent,  reaching  to  the  limits  of  Canada  on  the 
north,  and  touching  the  borders  of  New  England 


on  the  west, — the  country  now  designated  New 
Brunswick.  Each  party  to  the  dispute  determined, 
whenever  the  opportunity  offered,  to  act  on  his 
own  interpretation  of  the  doubt.  Even  before  the 
restoration  of  Cape  Breton,  at  the  peace  of  1748, 
the  French  occupied  the  isthmus  connecting  the 
penins\ila  with  the  mainland ;  a  small  colony  was 
established  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  River ; 
and  the  entire  country  to  the  Kennebec,  far  within 
the  present  State  of  Maine,  was  still  claimed  as  a 
portion  of  Fi-ench  territory.  These  encroachments 
were  regarded  by  the  English  with  jealous  dis- 
favour ;  and  they  prepared  to  dispute  with  theix* 
rivals  the  possession  of  so  important  a  region. 

As  respected  the  western  territories,  France 
asserted  a  title  to  the  whole  basin  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Mississippi  She  had  erected  a  chain 
of  forts  from  Quebec  to  New  Orleans,  and  in  1731 
had  even  planted  a  work  of  this  nature  at  Crown 
Point,  on  Lake  Champlain,  within  the  province  of 
New  York,  and  on  ground  belonging  to  the  Six 
Nations,  who  had  been  recognised  at  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  as  being  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  The  English  authorities  were  detennined 
not  to  relinquish  the  support  of  those  tribes  with- 
out an  effort  to  retain  it.  In  July,  1748,  Admii-al 
Clinton,  a  connection  of  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle 
and  Bedford,  and  now  Governor  of  New  York, 
proceeded  to  Albany,  in  order  to  confirm  the 
alliance  with  the  confederated  tribes  by  a  joint 
treaty  between  then*  chiefs  and  the  commissioners 
from  several  colonies,  and  to  check  the  assumptions 
of  France  by  a  concerted  defence.  Clinton,  and  the 
leading  member  of  the  Royal  Council,  Cadwallader 
Golden  (who  was  also  present  at  the  conference), 
had  up  to  that  time  been  chiefly  occupied  in  oppos- 
ing what  they  regarded  as  the  tendency  of  the 
New  York  Legislature,  together  with  the  Legis- 
latures of  other  American  colonies,  towards  repub- 
lican independence;  in  declaring  to  the  home 
Government  that  little  more  than  a  shadow  of 
Royal  authority  still  remained  in  the  northern 
plantations ;    and   in   soliciting  the  assistance  of 
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Tegular  troops,  to  the  nximber  of  two  thousand 
men  at  least,  as  much  for  the  repression  of  faction 
within,  as  the  defeat  of  foreign  intriguers.  But 
for  the  present  their  minds  were  absorbed  by  the 
necessity  of  securing  the  friendship  of  the  Six 
Nations,  and  counteracting  the  designs  of  France. 

The  convention  at  Albany  was  also  attended  by 
William  Shirley,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  by  Andrew  Oliver  and  Thomas  Hutchinson, 
commissioner  from  the  same  province.  Many 
chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  and  of  their  allies  were 


French,  the  charge  of  defending  their  frontiers 
ought  not  to  rest  on  them  exclusively;  that  the 
other  Governments  had  been  invited  to  join  in 
concerting  measures,  but  that  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Connecticut,  had  declined.  They  therefore 
counselled  an  earnest  application  to  the  King  so 
far  to  interpose  as  to  compel  the  remoter  colonies, 
as  long  as  the  French  were  in  Canada,  to  contri- 
bute in  a  just  pi'oportion  to  the  expense  of  pro- 
tecting the  inland  territories  of  New  England  and 
New  York.     Clinton  and   Shirley  despatched  the 


present ;  and  all  resolved  to  have  no  French  within 
their  borders,  and  not  even  to  send  deputies  to 
Canada  for  the  release  of  their  brethren  taken  in 
the  late  war,  which  was  now  known  to  be  virtu- 
ally at  an  end,  in  consequence  of  the  preliminaries 
signed  in  April.  It  was  agreed  that  the  recovery 
of  the  captives  should  be  effected  through  the 
mediation  of  the  English;  and  the  representatives 
of  the  several  provinces  were  assured  that  the 
tribes  of  the  Far  West  were  well  inclined  to  friend- 
ship. At  the  close  of  the  conference,  the  Massa- 
chusetts commissioners  presented  a  memorial  to 
Governors  Clinton  and  Shirley,  setting  forth  that, 
as  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York 
formed  the  barrier  of  Englisli  America  against  the 


memorial  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  an  intimation 
of  their  entire  agreement. 

The  resolution  of  the  Six  Nations  to  seek  the 
restoration  of  their  captured  warriors  through 
English  agency,  was  entirely  repudiated  by  the 
French.  La  Galissoniere,  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  insisted  on  treating  with  those  Indians  as 
the  common  allies  of  France  and  England,  and 
denied  that  they  were  the  subjects  of  the  latter. 
The  tribes  about  Onondaga,  on  their  part,  refused 
to  admit  that  they  owed  allegiance  to  any  foreign 
Power.  They  haughtily  declared  that  they  had 
ceded  their  lands  to  no  one;  that  they  held  them 
of  Heaven  alone.  The  friendship  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions wavered  between  the  two  antagonistic  races 
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of  white  men,  and  covild  never  be  confidently 
assumed  as  a  certain  fact  by  either.  In  1748, 
some  inclined  to  the  French  and  some  to  the 
EngUsh  alliance ;  and  the  disposition  of  the  former 
was  fostered  by  the  exertions  of  the  Abb6  Francis 
Picquet,  who  established  an  Indian  mission  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  a  place  then 
called  Oswegatchie,  now  Ogdensbu^g,  where,  under 
the  shadow  of  immense  oak-forests,  near  the  head 
of  the  Rapids,  and  in  close  vicinity  to  an  admirable 
harbour,  he  formed  a  little  village  of  native  con- 
v^erts,  and  preached  to  them  reliance  on  Christianity 
and  devotion  to  Prance.  In  October,  1748 — the 
month  in  which  peace  was  definitively  concluded, 
.and  long  after  it  was  known  in  America  that  pre- 
liminaries had  been  signed — orders  were  sent  to  the 
-commandant  at  Detroit  to  oppose,  even  by  force,  all 
English  establishments  on  the  Maumee,  the  Wa- 
bash, and  the  Ohio ;  and  in  every  direction  the 
French,  as  if  to  compensate  themselves  for  the  loss 
-of  Acadie  and  Cape  Breton,  were  manifesting  the 
most  aggressive  spirit  and  the  most  ambitious 
designs. 

In  forwarding  the  memorial  of  Hutchinson  and 
Oliver,  the  Governors  of  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  colonies, 
as  regarded  the  contributions  to  a  common  defence, 
would  never  agree  on  quotas,  which  must  therefore 
be  settled  by  Royal  instructions ;  and  they  added 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  enforce  those  instruc- 
tions by  some  exercise  of  power,  since,  on  former 
occasions,  several  of  the  plantations  had  paid  little 
heed  to  the  instructions  sent  out  from  England. 
This  was  touching  on  a  dangerous  question  of  pre- 
rogative. The  government  of  the  plantations,  even 
at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
was  held  to  belong,  of  right,  exclusively  to  the 
Crown,  which  might  depute  its  powers  to  local 
•Councils  and  Assemblies,  but  could  at  any  time 
rescind  them  at  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  monarch.  In  1724,  however,  the  Crown 
lawyers  laid  it  down  as  a  constitutional  axiom  that 
English  colonies  could  be  taxed  only  by  some 
representative  body  of  their  own,  or  by  the  Par- 
liament of  England.  Yet  even  the  supremacy  of 
Parliament  was  distasteful  to  the  Americans,  who 
persistently,  and  very  naturally,  asserted  their 
right  to  determine  such  matters  for  themselves. 
Clinton  and  Shirley,  on  the  other  hand,  relied  a 
good  deal  on  this  Parliamentary  authority,  and 
resolved,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  home  Govern- 
ment, to  use  it  as  a  means  of  forcing  the  colonists 
to  do  what  was  desired.  The  plan  was  to  be  first 
tried  in  New  York.  On  the  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly of  that  province,  in  October,  1748,  Clinton 


demanded  a  revenue  for  the  King  for  at  least  five 
years.  The  Assembly  replied  that,  from  recent 
experience,  they  were  convinced  that  the  method 
of  an  annual  support  was  the  most  wholesome, 
and  they  were  confirmed  in  their  opinion  that 
the  faithful  representatives  of  the  people  would 
never  depart  from  it.  Clinton  warned  them  of  the 
anger  of  Parliament,  and  straightway  prorogued 
the  Assembly.  He  then  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  saying  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  had  set  up  themselves  as 
the  high  court  of  appeal  in  American  affairs ;  that 
they  had  virtually  taken  all  the  public  money  into 
their  own  hands,  and  issued  it  without  wan-ant 
from  the  Governor ;  and  that,  by  granting  or  with- 
holding it  according  to  their  pleasure,  they  were 
creating  a  state  of  independence.  He  told  his 
pi-incipal  in  plain  terms  that  he  could  not  again 
meet  the  Assembly  without  danger  of  exposing  the 
King's  authority  and  himself  to  contempt,  unless 
his  Majesty  made  a  good  example  for  all  America 
by  regulating  the  government  of  New.  York. 

We  are  too  apt,  in  criticising  the  events  of  that 
most  pregnant  epoch,  to  estimate  the  conduct  of 
men  in  accordance  with  certain  fixed  principles,  or 
rather  prejudices,  derived  from  the  political  ideas  of 
a  much  later  time.  To  judge  with  reason  and  with 
fairness,  we  must  endeavour  to  throw  our  minds 
back  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
to  place  ourselves,  by  a  process  of  imaginative 
sympathy,  in  the  position  occupied  by  the  chief 
actors  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  America, 
a  number  of  communities  had  aiisen,  with  interests 
to  some  extent  distinct  from  those  of  the  mother 
country,  with  perfectly  legitimate  and  natuml 
aspirations  after  the  substantial  part  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  with  a  proved  capacity  of  administration 
which  fairly  took  them  out  of  the  state  of  tutelage. 
In  England  was  a  government  partly  liberalised  by 
the  Revolution  of  sixty  years  before,  and  by  the 
traditions  of  that  earlier  day  which  had  been 
moulded  by  the  great  characters  of  Hampden, 
Cromwell,  and  Milton ;  in  part,  still  influenced  by 
mediaeval  conceptions  of  aristocratical  predominance, 
by  the  mitigated  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the 
qualified  prelacy  of  a  Protestant  State  Church. 
England  and  America  were  in  fact  prepai-ing  to 
fight  over  again,  as  between  one  another,  the  same 
battle  of  prerogative  and  privilege  which,  a  hundred 
years  before,  had  been  fought  out  between  contend- 
ing parties  in  England  itself,  and  which  had  resulted 
in  a  species  of  compromise.  But  the  governing 
classes  in  England  could  not  see  this,  and  their 
blindness  is  not  very  surprising.  We  judge  America 
by  all  that  it  has  since  become,  and  by  the  aid  of 
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that  plenitude  of  knowledge  which  facility  of  inter- 
communication, newspaper  correspondence,  and  the 
wide  diffusion  of  literature,  have  secured  to  us. 
Tliey  judged  by  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  by 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  even  of  that.  The 
men  of  those  days  saw  in  the  American  colonies  so 
many  offshoots  from  the  main  English  trunk,  and 
offshoots  which  had  evinced  a  very  unmistakable  dis- 
position to  live  a  separate  life.  They  found  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  English  Crown  a  set  of  nascent 
republics,  which,  together  with  many  republican 
virtues,  had  some  repviblican  failings.  A  tui'bulent 
commonalty  not  unfrequently  rather  oppressed  than 
controlled  the  Executive.  Jealousy  of  the  jmrent 
State  was  carried,  on  some  occasions,  co  the  extent 
of  petulant  defiance.  That  quality  of  "  peevish- 
ness "  which  English  agents  had  discerned  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  was  now 
very  generally  apparent  in  the  plantations  both  of 
north  and  south.  Even  in  South  Carolina,  which 
was  not  the  province  most  inclined  to  democratic 
ideas,  levelling  principles  prevailed  (according  to 
the  report  of  the  Governor  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford), 
and  the  frame  of  civil  government  was  unhinged. 
In  North  Carolina,  the  servants  of  the  Crown  were 
often  left  unpaid  for  a  long  while,  and  at  best  were 
rewarded  but  parsimoniously;  whUe  in  many  of 
the  colonies  the  salary  of  the  Governor  was  voted 
from  year  to  year,  and  made  more  or  less,  according 
as  he  pleased  or  displeased  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly — a  position  of  ignominy  which  the  home 
Government  should  never  have  allowed  to  grow 
into  a  precedent.  The  local  administrations,  more- 
over, could  agree  amongst  themselves  as  little  as 
with  the  mother  country.  In  the  face  of  imminent 
danger  from  the  French,  they  could  not  determine 
on  any  common  measures  of  protection ;  and,  while 
the  enemy  was  at  the  gates,  they  were  engaged  in 
disputations  which  an  English  Minister  may  fairly 
be  excused  for  considering  factious,  however  plainly 
they  may  have  seemed  to  American  eyes  essential 
to  the  freedom  and  well-being  of  the  citizen. 

It  must  also  be  recollected  that  the  position  of 
England  at  that  date  was  such  as  to  encourage  a 
certain  haughtiness.  A  career  of  extraordinary 
prosperity  was  opening  before  her.  Her  trade — 
partly,  no  doubt,  through  these  very  American 
colonies — had  inci-eased  enormously  within  the 
century.  The  seat  of  commerce  was  shifting  from 
Amsterdam  to  London.  The  English  navy,  which 
less  than  a  hundred  years  before  had  scarcely  been 
able  to  cope  with  that  of  Holland,  had  now  no 
equal  on  the  seas.  The  English  army,  if  not  very 
successful  in  the  late  war,  enjoyed  at  least  the 
brilliant  traditions  of  Marlborough's  repeated  vic- 


tories, as  the  bequest  of  a  generation  immediately 
preceding  that  which  then  occupied  the  stage. 
England,  long  shut  up  within  her  insular  limits, 
and  reckoned  of  small  account  in  the  politics  of 
Europe,  had  become  a  Power  on  the  continent, 
with  which  other  Powers  knew  they  would 
have  to  reckon  in  the  prosecution  of  any  design 
they  might  conceive.  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the 
former  sources  of  her  weakness,  were  now  adding 
to  her  strength,  however  reluctant,  or  even  sullen, 
may  have  been  their  mood.  Colonies  of  English 
growth  were  rising  up  in  various  parts  of  the  globe. 
Even  in  India  there  were  prospects  of  a  great 
trading  empire.  In  America  the  horizon  was 
boundless,  if  only  the  rivalry  of  the  French  could 
be  overcome.  Then,  the  forests  and  prairies  of  the 
illimitable  "West  might  be  made  to  feed  the  omni- 
potence of  English  commerce,  and  English  work- 
shops might  produce  the  manufactures  that  would 
be  needed  in  towns  yet  unbuilt,  on  the  sites  of 
which  the  Indian  still  hunted,  and  wild  beasts  still 
found  their  lairs.  But,  to  accomplish  that  end,  it 
was  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  English  Ministera, 
that  there  should  be  greater  unity  of  power,  and  a 
more  assured  subjection  of  the  circumference  to 
the  centre.  Their  conception  was  far  from  wrong, 
though  they  did  not  go  the  right  way  to  carry  it 
out.  At  any  rate,  it  clashed  with  colonial  objects, 
and  was  doomed  to  failure.  The  desire  in  England 
was  for  dominion,  to  which  no  strong  and  spirited 
race,  in  the  season  of  its  adolescence,  has  ever  been 
indifferent.  In  America,  the  instinct  was  for  in- 
dependence. Each  feeling  was  natural  where  it 
existed  ;  and  each  was  mingled  with  that  alloy  of 
selfishness  which  is  common  to  all  human  policies 
and  motives. 

The   representations   addressed  to  the   English 
Government  by  Clinton,   Shirley,  and  persons  of 
equal  authority  in  other  colonies,  had  a  great  effect 
on  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  a  still  gi-eater  on  the 
Earl  of  Halifax,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  Plantations.     The  management  of  the  colonies, 
which  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
which  for  many  years  had  been  shifted  about  from 
one  body  to  another,  was,  in  1696,  confided  by 
William  III.  to  the  Board  of  which  Lord  Halifax 
was  now  the  head,  and  which  was  created  especially 
for  the  purpose.     But  in  some  respects  it  was  not 
well    adapted    to  its   ends.      The   Commissionei-s 
forming  this  Board  had  no  seats  in  the  Cabmet, 
and  no  access  to  the  King.     They  could  advise,  but 
they  could  not  decree;  they  could  deliberate,  but 
they  could  do  nothing  to  carry  their  deliberations 
into  effect  ;    they  could  issue  instructions  to  the 
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colonies,  but  they  were  void  of  all  power  to  enforce 
them.  The  Ministerial  control  of  the  plantations 
belonged  to  one  of  the  sovereign's  immediate  ad- 
visers. At  that  time,  the  foreign  affairs  of  England 
were  managed  by  two  principal  Secretaries  of  State, 
who  were  called  the  Secretaries  of  the  Northern 
and  of  the  Southern  Department ;  and  the  latter 
was  responsible  for  the  Colonies  as  well.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1748,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  succeeded  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  in  the  Southern  Department ; 
and  he  and  the  Earl  of  Halifax  agreed  that  some- 
tliing  should  be  done  to  vindicate  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  in  the  plantations,  and  to  redress  the 
abuses  in  their  constitutions.  But  it  was  first 
essential  to  take  measures  to  check  the  alarming 
advance  of  the  French  in  the  western  and  northern 
parts  of  America. 

The  valley  of  the  Ohio,  west  of  the  Alleghany 
or  Appalachian  chain  of  mountains,  was  at  that 
time  almost  unpeopled  by  wliite  men.  The  expedi- 
tion across  the  range,  undertaken  by  the  Virginians 
in  1714,  at  the  instigation  of  Governor  Spotswood, 
had  resulted  in  the  planting  of  a  few  trading-houses 
and  log-cabins  in  that  wild  region;  but  scarcely 
anything  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  actual  settle- 
ment. The  Earl  of  Halifax,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Cabinet,  determined  in  1749  that  the  territory 
should  be  colonised  by  England.  The  project  had 
been  suggested  by  Lawrence  and  Augustine  "Wash- 
ington, of  Virginia  (relatives  of  the  great  man  who 
was  soon  to  render  himself  so  illustrious),  and  by 
others  acting  with  them ;  and  the  King's  instruc- 
tions to  the  Governor  of  Virginia  directed  him  to 
grant  to  John  Hanbury  and  his  associates  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  between  the  Monongahela  and  the  Kanawha,  or 
on  the  northern  margin  of  the  Ohio.  The  members 
of  the  association,  which  went  by  the  name  of  the 
Ohio  Company,  were  to  pay  no  quit-rent  for  ten 
years ;  within  seven  years  they  were  to  settle  at 
least  one  hundred  families  in  the  territory  indi- 
cated ;  and  they  were  immediately  to  build  a  fort 
at  their  own  cost,  and  to  garrison  the  same.*  The 
privilege  of  exclusive  trade  with  the  Indians  was 
conferred  on  the  company — a  favour  which  excited 
great  anger  in  the  private  traders  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  who  had  already,  at  great  risk  to 
themselves,  penetrated  into  the  desert.  The  Indians 
also  were  offended  by  the  way  in  which  possession 
was  taken  of  their  gi-ounds,  without  any  equivalent 
being  offered,  or  permission  asked;  and  the  sus- 
picions of  the  red  men  were  aroused  by  the  myste- 
xious  manner  in  which  the  English  agents  answered 

*  Bancroft. 


their  questions  as  to  the  object  of  the  suddeii 
inroad.  As  these  tribes  were  not  well-disposed 
towards  the  French,  and  could  therefore  have  been 
easily  conciliated  by  a  few  presents  and  a  courteous 
demeanour,  it  was  the  more  regrettable  that  their 
ill-will  was  thus  unnecessarily  provoked.  Their 
alliance  against  the  French  was  certainly  desirable : 
for  the  latter  had  taken  up  a  position  in  advancf 
of  the  English,  whose  project  had  come  to  their 
knowledge.  Early  in  1749,  La  Galissoni^re  sent  a 
party  of  men  to  trace  and  occupy  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio,  and  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as 
Detroit,  and  foinnally  to  take  possession  of  the 
whole  region  for  the  King  of  France. 

With  respect  to  Nova  Scotia,  it  was  considered 
advisable  by  the  Ministers  of  George  II.  to  intro- 
duce a  considerable  English  element  into  the 
population,  as  a  check  upon  the  French.  A  large 
number  of  soldiers  and  sailors  had  been  discharged 
from  service  at  the  peace.  Unaccustomed  for  some 
years  to  industrial  occupations,  and  disposed  to  the 
wild  and  adventurous  habits  which  war  engenders, 
these  men,  in  many  instances,  became  a  danger  to 
the  community,  and,  for  want  of  regular  employ- 
ment, not  seldom  fell  into  crime.  The  English 
Ministers  of  that  day,  and  particularly  the  Ear] 
of  Halifax,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  conceived  that  the  establishment  of 
a  strong  force  of  disbanded  fighting-men  in  Nova 
Scotia  would  at  once  pi'omote  their  own  good  and 
that  of  the  colony,  considered  as  an  appendage 
of  the  British  Crown.  The  design  was  supported 
both  by  the  King  and  Parliament,  and  the  latter 
voted,  in  the  first  instance,  the  sum  of  £40,000 
towards  the  execution  of  the  plan.  It  was  hoped 
in  this  way  to  clear  large  tracts  of  ground  still 
covered  with  primeval  forests,  to  form  new  com- 
munities of  English  origin,  and  to  develope  the 
fisheries  of  the  coasts.  The  proposals  publicly  put 
forward  in  1749  promised  to  every  private  soldier 
or  seaman  who  was  willing  to  settle,  with  or 
without  a  family,  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  fee-simple, 
or  perpetual  possession,  of  fifty  acres  of  land, 
free  for  ten  yeara  from  the  payment  of  any 
quit-rents  or  taxes,  and  at  no  time  liable  to  a 
higher  tax  than  one  shilling  per  annum  for  every 
fifty  acres.  In  addition  to  the  original  gi"ant, 
each  head  of  a  family  was  to  receive  another 
allotment  of  ten  aci'es  for  every  individual,  in- 
cluding women  and  cliildren,  belonging  to  his 
family.  Further  grants  were  to  be  made  as  the 
number  increased,  and  were  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  degree  ef  ability  in  agriculture  exhibited  by 
the  colonists.  Officers  were  to  receive  a  larger 
number  of  acres,  according  to  the  i-ank  which  they 
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had  held  in  the  army  or  navy.  It  was  further 
guaranteed  that  the  lands  should  be  parcelled  out 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  arrival  of  the  colo- 
nists, and  the  establishment  of  a  civil  government 
which  would  secure  to  them  all  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  British  subjects ;  that  they  and  their 
families  should  be  conveyed  to  Nova  Scotia,  and 
supported  for  a  year,  at  the  expense  of  the  Go- 
vernment; and  that  they  should  be  supplied  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  with  such  materials 
suid  implements  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  fisheries  and  of  agriculture.* 

Nearly  four  thousand  adventurers,  with  their 
families,  sailed  from  England  in  the  early  summer 
of  1749,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Edward 
Comwallis  (uncle  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Comwallis), 
and  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Chebucto,  situated 
about  midway  between  Cape  Canseau  and  Cape 
Sable.  As  a  haven  for  ships,  the  harbour  could 
not  readily  be  surpassed ;  but  the  surrounding 
country  presented  the  most  gloomy  prospect  to  the 
emigrants,  even  at  that  season  of  the  year.  Vast 
woods  of  oak,  fir,  pine,  and  birch,  spread  down  to 
the  water's  edge  with  one  sombre  continuity  of 
shadow.  Beneath  the  wild  and  dusky  canopy  of 
entangled  branches,  a  soil  sterile  and  rocky  seemed 
to  defy  culture.  The  land  was  a  solitude ;  not 
a  clear  spot  was  visible  in  the  whole  dreary  waste 
of  forest.  It  was  necessary  to  begin  the  work  of 
colonisation  from  the  very  beginning ;  and  it  was 
also  desirable  to  be  prepared,  in  a  military  sense, 
against  all  emergencies.  Two  regiments  of  infantry 
from  Cape  Breton,  and  a  company  of  rangers  from 
Annapolis,  joined  Governor  Comwallis  in  a  little 
while  ;  and  the  site  of  a  new  town  was  ultimately 
decided  on.  It  lay  close  to  the  harbour,  on  an 
ascent  which  commanded  a  prospect  of  the  entire 
peninsula,  and  which  was  well  supplied  with  rivulets. 
Before  the  approach  of  winter,  at  least  three  hundred 
timber  houses  had  been  roofed  in,  and  the  whole 
had  been  surrounded  by  a  strong  palisade.  The 
town  thus  commenced  was  called  Halifax,  after  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations. 
At  another  locality,  now  called  Lower  Horton, 
a  blockhouse  was  raised,  and  roughly  fortified  ;  and 
a  second  fort  was  erected  at  Pesaquid,  near  "Windsor. 
The  settlers  maintained  their  ground,  but  for  a  long 
time  the  scheme  did  not  answer.  This  was  certainly 
owing  to  no  want  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Parliament ;  for  pecuniary  grants  in  aid 
were  made  year  after  year,  and  in  1755  had 
amounted  to  £400,000.  The  failure  was  partly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians,  who 

*  Smollett's  History  of  England. 


were  incited  by  the  French  to  make  frequent 
attacks  on  the  emigrants;  partly  to  the  want  of 
familiarity  with  regular  occupations  which  might 
have  been  anticipated  in  a  number  of  disbanded 
soldiers  and  sailors.  The  fisheries  were  neglected ; 
agriculture  made  no  progress  ;  and  the  colony  was 
maintained  by  the  bounty  of  Parliament,  and  the 
expenditure  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  stationed 
there. 

The  French  population  of  Nova  Scotia  had  in 
1730  taken  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  submission  to 
English  rule,  and  had  received  a  promise  of  freedom 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  of  exemption 
from  bearing  arms  against  their  own  countrymen  or 
the  Indians.  They  were  called  the  French  Neutrals, 
but  their  neutrality  was  of  a  very  questionable 
order.  Being,  as  regards  religion,  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  diocese  of  Quebec,  they  had 
frequent  relations  with  Canada,  and  of  course 
sided  with  their  comrades  on  every  occasion  of 
dispute.  In  time  of  war,  they  co-operated  with 
the  Indians,  furnished  intelligence  to  the  authorities 
in  Canada,  harassed  the  English  settlers,  and  plotted 
to  undermine  the  English  power.  However  natural 
this  conduct  on  their  part,  it  was  equally  natural 
for  the  new  possessors  of  the  soil  to  object  to  such 
intrigues,  and  to  seek  means  of  self-protection.  The 
French  colonists  were  therefore  informed,  shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  the  English  colony,  that  they 
would  be  required  to  take  an  unconditional  oath  of 
allegiance.  Sooner  than  do  this,  they  professed 
their  willingness  to  sell  their  lands  and  efiects,  and 
depart  for  France,  where  new  homes  would  be  pro- 
vided for  them.  But  Comwallis  would  not  listen 
to  such  terms,  and  demanded  unconditional  allegi- 
ance, on  pain  of  confiscation  of  all  their  property. 
The  Micmac  Indians  were  at  the  same  time  required 
to  conduct  themselves  with  greater  circumspection  : 
they  replied  in  a  tone  of  defiance.  "  The  land  on 
which  you  sleep,"  said  the  Micmac  chief  to  Com- 
wallis, "  is  mine.  I  sprang  out  of  it  as  the  grass 
does  ;  I  was  bom  on  it  from  sire  to  son  ;  it  is  mine 
for  ever."  Thus  bearded,  the  council  at  Halifax — 
the  infant  town,  then  only  just  beginning  to  take 
form  out  of  the  dense  woods,  for  it  was  no  later 
than  the  1st  of  October,  1749 — voted  a  resolution 
describing  all  the  aborigines  of  the  peninsula  as 
"  so  many  banditti,  ruffians,  or  rebels  ;"  and  Com- 
wallis offered  for  every  one  of  them,  alive  or  dead, 
ten  guineas,  to  be  paid  on  producing  the  savage  or 
his  scalp.  It  was  a  cruel  and  disgraceful  measure ; 
but  it  had  not  been  passed  without  provocation. 

The  same  year  saw  the  first  actual  colonisation  of 
Vermont.  As  early  as  1724,  the  Massachusetts 
Government  had  established  Fort  Dummer  in  this 
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territory ;  but  the  region  was  claimed  by  tbe 
French,  who  gave  to  it,  on  account  of  the  green 
mountains  scattered  over  its  surface,  the  name  by 
which  it  is  still  known.  Nothing  like  a  regular 
settlement  took  place ;  but  the  land  was  coveted  by 
many.  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  also  con- 
ceived that  they  had  a  claim  to  the  country ;  and, 
in  1749,  Benning  Wentworth,  the  Governor  of  the 
former  of  those  colonies,  assigned  to  certain  persons 
a  township,  six  miles  square,  situated  four-and- 
twenty  miles  to  the  east  of  Hudson's  River,  and 


the  south-eastern  with  the  north-western  part  of 
Nova  Scotia  a  force  of  soldiers  under  the  command 
of  La  Come,  a  man  of  extreme  views  and  violent 
passions.  The  French  inhabitants  of  the  village  or 
small  town  of  Chiegnecto,  or  Beaubassin,  now  Fort 
Lawrence,  had  given  shelter  to  La  Come  through- 
out the  winter  of  1749-50 ;  and,  although  the 
place  lay  beyond  the  limits  which  that  ofl&cer  wa» 
directed  to  defend,  he  required  the  people  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis  XV.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  even  remoter  settlements  were  commanded 
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six  miles  north  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, He  continued  for  some  years  after  to 
confer  grants  of  land  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river  Connecticut,  being  under  the  impression  that 
New  Hampshire  extended  by  right  as  far  west  as 
Massachusetts.  Vermont,  therefore,  became  the 
subject  of  complicated  disputes,  which  were  not 
finally  adjusted  until  after  the  War  of  Independence. 
But  the  cession  of  the  township  in  1749,  by  the  act 
of  Governor  Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire,  must 
be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  what  after- 
wards developed  into  a  separate  State. 

The  establishment  of  the  English  colony  at 
Halifax  greatly  annoyed,  and  even  alarmed,  the 
French.      They  planted  on  the  isthmus  connecting 


to  renounce  subjectign  to  England,  and  to  seek  re- 
fuge with  the  French.  Thus,  at  the  commencement 
of  1750,  a  French  army,  strengthened  by  Indian 
auxiliaries,  occupied  t-he  whole  tract  of  country  from 
Chiegnecto  along  the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  to  the  river  Kennebec;  and  the  French 
Neutrals  in  territoiy  confessedly  English  were  in- 
cited to  quit  their  lands,  and  reinforce  the  rival 
Power.  The  Indians,  also,  had  again  appeared  in 
arms  against  the  settlers  in  Halifax  and  the 
vicinity;  and  the  situation  seemed  so  menacing 
that  Cemwallis  contemplated  making  a  speedy 
attempt  to  recover  Chiegnecto.  He  needed  assis- 
tance, however,  and  he  sought  for  it  from  the 
Government  of  Massachusetts.      It  was  answered 
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that,  by  the  constitution  of  the  province,  the 
Assembly  could  do  nothing  without  being  first  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  raising  supplies.  Such  a 
conviction,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  would  not 
have  been  very  difficult  to  arrive  at;  but  Mas- 
sachusetts was  content  to  do  nothing,   though  its 


that  province  had  just  been  made  by  the  French,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Penobscot ;  and  that  attempts 
to  seduce  the  Six  Nations  were  being  renewed. 
Cornwallis  was  therefore  left  to  do  what  he  could 
with  the  foi'ce  at  his  disposal. 

He  sent  from  Halifax  a  party  of  four  hundred 
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NIAGARA  AND  THE  BEAVER  DAMS.     {From  MolV s  '■'•New  and  Exact  Map^'   1715.) 


own  safety  was  not  very  remotely  concerned. 
Shirley  had  by  this  time  gone  to  Europe,  to  act  as 
one  of  the  English  commissaries  in  the  approaching 
discussions  with  France  as  to  the  disputed  boundaries 
in  America ;  and  Spencer  Phipps,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  had  no  great  influence  with  the  Assembly 
at  Boston.  In  reply  to  his  suggestion  that  an 
expedition  should  be  sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  it  was 
stated  that  Massachusetts  itself  would  need  all  its 
forces  for  self-protection ;  that  an  encroachment  on 
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men,  who,  at  sunset  on  the  20th  of  April,  1750, 
arrived  not  far  from  the  entrance  to  what  is  now 
called  Cumberland  Basin,  near  the  little  town  of 
Chiegnecto.  On  the  following  morning,  the  French 
priest.  La  Loutre,  set  fire  to  the  church ;  the  in- 
habitants burnt  their  houses  to  ashes  ;  and  all 
escaped  across  the  river  Messagouche  into  a  district 
less  certainly  English.  Lawrence,  the  English 
commander,  landed  on  the  northern  bank  of  this 
stream  on  the  22nd,  and  had  an  interview  with  La 
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Come,  but  without  obtaining  any  satisfactory- 
assurances.  The  position  held  by  that  officer  was 
a  very  strong  one ;  he  was  said  to  have  under  his 
command  two  thousand  five  hundred  fighting  men, 
including  Indians  ;  and  Lawrence  felt  that  he  had 
no  choice  but  to  withdraw,  leaving  the  French  in 
possession  of  the  isthmus.  In  the  following  August, 
Chiegnecto,  which  had  by  that  time  been  again 
occupied  by  the  Acadians,  was  seized  by  another 


military  force  from  Halifax,  after  a  sharp  skii-mish ; 
and  Fort  Lawrence  was  built  by  the  English  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Messagouche.  The 
French,  however,  were  strongly  fortified  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  and  they  held  with  a  firm  grasp  the 
whole  of  continental  Nova  Scotia.  Thus,  while 
negotiators  were  preparing  to  discuss  the  question 
of  boundaries,  blood  had  already  been  shed,  and  the 
Peace  of  Aix-larChapelle  was  virtually  at  an  end. 


CHAPTEK    LXI. 

Meeting  at  Paris  of  the  Commission  for  the  Settlement  of  Boundaries — Vicissitudes  of  Nova  Scotia — The  Arguments  of  the 
English  and  of  the  French — Proceedings  of  the  Oliio  Company — Explorations,  of  Christopher  Gist  in  the  Western  Terri- 
tory— Interview  of  Gist  with  the  Indians — Repudiation  of  the  French  Alliance— Dissensions  in  the  English  Ministry— 
Eesignation  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford — Collision  at  Sea  with  French  Vessels— Dealings  of  French  and  English  with  the 
Indians — Proceedings  in  England  with  reference  to  the  American  Colonies — Representations  of  the  English  Ambassador 
at  Paris — Illusive  Promises  of  the  French  Government — Tragical  Incident  at  New  York — Early  Life  of  George  Washington 
— His  First  Military  Employment — Expedition  to  Fort  Le  Boeuf — Interview  with  the  French  Commanding  Oificer — Perils 
and  Hardships  of  the  Return  Journey. 


England  and  France  had,  by  their  military  repre- 
sentatives, ah'eady  come  to  a  rupture  in  Nova 
Scotia  when,  in  September,  1750,  the  commissionei's 
appointed  by  both  Powers  to  settle  the  question 
of  boundaries  met  at  Paiis.  The  shedding  of  blood 
at  Chiegnecto  rendered  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
disputed  points  all  the  more  unlikely ;  but  in  truth 
it  was  at  no  time  probable.  Each  side  was  avari- 
cious of  ten-ritory  and  influence ;  neither  side  was 
disposed  to  bate  a  jot  of  its  most  extreme  preten- 
sions. The  original  rights  of  the  two  Powers  were 
extremely  difficult  to  ascertain,  and  the  artificial 
rights  conferred  by  treaties  had  inherited  some 
portion  of  the  primitive  obscurity.  It  is  pi'obable 
that  the  whole  coast  of  that  part  of  America  was 
discovered  by  the  Cabots  in  1497  ;  but  the  English 
neither  exploi-ed  nor  took  possession  of  the  disputed 
country,  which  was  first  examined  and  colonised 
by  the  French  in  1604.  The  land  called  by  the 
Fi-ench  Acadie,  and  by  the  English  Nova  Scotia, 
was  gi-anted  in  1621  to  Sir  William  Alexander; 
but  the  French  held  their  gi-ound,  and,  by  the 
Treaty  of  St.  Germain,  in  1632,  the  territory  was 
made  over  to  them.  It  was  again  seized  by  the 
English  under  the  rule  of  Cromwell,  and  again 
handed  over  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Breda  in 
1667.  The  country  once  more  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  during  Queen  Anne's  war, 
and  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  in  1713.  But  the  definition  of  boundaries 
was  at  that  time  left  to  be  settled  by  some  future 
arrangement,  and  had  ever  since  remained  un- 
determined. 


Shii-ley,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  English  commission  of 
1750,  and  at  the  first  sitting  he  presented  a  memo- 
rial claiming  for  his  country  all  the  land  east  of 
the  Penobscot  and  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  included  within  the  ancient 
limits  of  Acadie.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  denied  that  the  north-western  or  con- 
tinental part  of  Nova  Scotia  (now  called  New 
Brunswick)  formed  at  any  time  a  part  of  Acadie, 
but  laid  claim  even  to  a  large  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula as  well,  urging  that  the  term  Acadie  never 
extended  beyond  a  narrow  strip  of  land  lying 
on  the  Atlantic  between  Cape  St.  Mary  and  Cape 
Canseau.  On  behalf  of  the  English,  it  was  shown 
that  the  French  themselves,  in  various  official 
documents — treaties,  commissions  to  local  officer's, 
despatches  from  ambassadors,  &c. — had  given  to 
Acadie  the  very  limits  for  which  Great  Britain 
was  now  contending.  In  particular,  it  was  proved 
that,  in  the  year  1662,  when  France  revived  her 
claim  to  the  province  in  question,  after  its  conquest 
by  Ci'omwell,  which  had  been  neither  adopted  nor 
repudiated  by  the  restored  monarchy,  the  French 
Minister  at  the  court  of  London  assigned  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
country,  and  Pentagoet,  on  the  boi-ders  of  New 
England,  as  the  western.  At  the  Treaty  of 
Breda,  France  thought  her  right  to  this  ter- 
ritory, and  the  general  designation  of  Acadie, 
so  clear  that  she  desired  no  specification  of 
limits  in  that  document,  but  was  content  with 
the   simple  statement   that  Acadie  should  be  re- 
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stored ;  and,  in  a  dispute  which  afterwards  arose 
as  to  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  France  reasserted 
the  foregoing  as  the  limits  of  Acadie,  and  ultimately- 
obtained  possession  of  the  country  so  defined.  On 
many  other  occasions,  she  either  alleged  or  admitted 
the  same  boundaries ;  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
she  was  understood  to  transfer,  as  Acadie  or  Nova 
Scotia,  the  same  tract  of  country  as  that  she  had 
previously  received.  The  French  commissioners  of 
1750,  however,  contended  that  the  ancient  limits 
of  Acadie,  referred  to  in  that  treaty,  were  difierent 
from  those  contemplated  by  the  Treaties  of  St. 
Germain  and  Breda,  and  were  to  be  interpreted  by 
old  maps  and  the  statements  of  historians,  from 
which,  they  said,  it  appeared  that  the  geographical 
term  in  dispute  was  originally  restricted  to  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  peninsula.  They  added 
that  the  commissions  of  the  French  Government  to 
which  the  English  agents  had  referred  were  to  be 
understood  as  indicating  Acadie  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  not  Acadie  only ;  that  New  France 
was  a  province  in  itself;  and  that  many  places 
claimed  by  the  English  as  parts  of  Acadie  were 
named  in  French  commissions  of  government  as 
belonging  to  New  France.  Furthermore,  they 
argued  that  the  opinions  of  a  State  with  regard  to 
the  limits  of  any  country  could  not  be  inferred  from 
declarations  made  during  the  negotiation  of  a 
treaty ;  and  that  the  express  restitution  made  by 
the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain,  and  the  possession  taken 
by  France  in  consequence  of  the  Treaty  of  Bi-eda, 
were  facts  of  no  import  or  value  in  the  matter  then 
under  discussion.* 

These  arguments  were  very  far  from  convincing 
the  English  commissioners,  who  showed  that  the 
French  historians,  Champlain  and  Denys,  them- 
selves assigned  to  Acadie  the  very  limits  now 
asserted  by  England.  Even  some  of  the  French 
maps  confirmed  this  view,  though  others  gave 
difierent  boundaries  to  the  disputed  territory. 
Smollett,  who  writes  with  considerable  heat  and 
vehemence  on  this  question,  charges  the  French 
with  having  used  every  art  of  cavilling,  chicanery, 
and  procrastination,  to  defeat  the  manifest  justice 
of  the  English  claim,  and  with  producing  false 
maps  and  charts  of  the  country,  in  which  the  rivers 
and  boundaries  were  misplaced  and  misrepresented. 
The  same  assertions  are  made  by  another  historian 
with  more  detail.  It  is  alleged  that  M.  Bellin,  the 
geographer,  who  had  published  a  set  of  maps  of  the 
country,  afterwards  issued  another  set,  as  the  first 
were  held  to  be  too  favourable  to  the  English 
contention.     Shirley  pointed  out  this  variation  to 


M.  Bellin,  and  told  him  that  a  hundred  copies  of 
the  first  maps  were  dispersed  in  London ;  on  which 
the  geographer,  after  a  momentary  start  of  sur- 
prise, observed,  "  We  in  France  must  follow  the 
commands  of  the  King."t  It  is  well  known  that 
the  French  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  forth  false 
maps,  to  confuse  the  real  boundaries  of  their 
possessions,  and  mislead  rival  claimants;  and  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  trick  was  resorted  to  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  English  claim  certainly 
seems  much  better  supported  than  that  of  the 
French.  In  the  estimation  of  the  latter,  the  name 
Acadie  meant  two  very  difierent  things,  according 
as  they  were  to  receive  or  to  relinquish  territory. 

While  these  matters  were  being  discussed  at 
Paris,  events  in  America  were  drawing  nearer  to  a 
climax.  The  occupation  of  the  Ohio  valley  by  the 
English  was  regarded  by  the  French  with  great 
jealousy,  and  the  tribes  in  alliance  with  the  former 
were  threatened  with  serious  consequences.  To 
many  in  New  York  it  seemed  a  necessity  to  form 
some  species  of  union  among  the  several  colonies, 
as  a  measure  of  self- protection,  or  Ohio  would  be 
lost.  Clinton,  the  Governor  of  New  York,  pro- 
posed to  the  Governors  of  other  colonies  in  alliance 
with  Indian  nations  that  they  should  send  com- 
missioners to  meet  the  native  chiefs  at  Albany ; 
but  the  invitation  was  not  generally  accepted, 
owing,  as  Clinton  expressed  it,  to  the  penurious 
temper  of  the  American  Assemblies.  The  territory 
granted  to  the  Ohio  Company,  and  the  savages 
inhabiting  it,  were  thus  endangered ;  but  the 
members  of  the  association  made  the  most  of  their 
opportunities.  The  Indian  hunters,  who  had 
traA-ersed  the  whole  country,  and  knew  every  wind- 
ing of  its  streams,  and  every  fold  of  its  woody 
hills,  pointed  out  to  the  white  men  a  passage  to  the 
river  Ohio  by  Will's  Creek.  Other  discoveries 
followed,  and  the  directors  of  the  Company  gave 
instructions  to  a  well-known  explorer,  named 
Christopher  Gist,  to  examine  the  western  country 
to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  to  collect  whatever  in- 
formation might  be  required  by  intending  settlers, 
and  to  look  out  for  a  large  tract  of  level  land.  He 
started  from  the  Potomac  on  the  31st  of  October, 
1750,  crossed  the  Alleghanies,  and  plunged  into  a 
wide  country,  scattered  over  with  the  villages  of 
Indian  tribes,  some  adhering  to  the  English,  and 
others  to  the  French.  But  the  Governor  of 
Canada  had  by  that  time  announced  that  he  would 
treat  as  enemies  any  English  subjects  who  should 
settle  near  the  Ohio,  or  even  trade  with  the  Indian 
inhabitants  of  that   region;  and  he   had  akeady 
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seized  and  imprisoned  some  of  the  tradei-s.  The 
forts  erected  bj  the  French  between  Quebec  and 
New  Orleans  were  being  turned  to  account  as  places 
of  confinement  for  adventurous  Englishmen  and 
Anglo-Americans  who  presumed  to  trade  with  the 
natives  beyond  a  certain  limit.  The  Wyandots 
urged  Gist  to  make  a  similar  stand  on  behalf  of  his 
own  nationality  ;  to  bring  great  guns,  and  build  a 
fort.  They  were  so  angry  at  the  capture  of  the 
English  traders  that  they  would  have  revenged  it 
by  killing  three  French  deserters,  if  Gist  would 
have  allowed  them.  Yet  the  question  of  giving 
support  to  the  English  they  referred  to  the 
decision  of  a  general  council.  In  the  early  part  of 
1751,  Gist,  now  accompanied  by  Croghan,  the 
representative  of  Pennsylvania,  whom  he  found 
among  the  Wyandots,  pursued  his  way,  and, 
crossing  the  Scioto,  entered  a  region  which  had 
never  before  been  traversed  by  white  men.  The 
country  for  the  most  part  was  level  and  richly 
wooded.  Small  streams,  welling  from  unknown 
sources,  seemed  to  thread  the  land  with  silver;  here 
and  there,  large  prairies  spread  out  from  the  edges 
of  the  woodlands,  presenting  a  fair  expanse  of  wild 
grasses  and  wild  flowers;  turkeys,  deer,  elks,  and 
herds  of  buffaloes,  were  to  be  seen  in  every  direc- 
tion. Still  pressing  westward,  the  explorers  swam 
their  horses  over  the  Great  Miami,  and  floated 
their  goods  and  saddles  across  on  a  raft  of  logs. 
Entering  a  village  of  the  Picqualennees,  with  the 
English  colours  flying,  they  were  received  as 
honoured  guests  in  the  house  of  the  sachem,  and 
were  allowed  to  plant  their  flag  upon  the  roof. 

The  friendship  of  these  Indians  was  an  important 
point  to  secure ;  for  the  Miamis  formed  a  confede- 
racy even  more  powerful  than  the  Six  Nations, 
with  whom  they  were  in  amity.  Their  influence 
reached  to  the  Mississippi,  and,  having  long  traded 
with  the  English,  they  were  disposed  to  a  friendly 
alliance.  A  grand  council  was  held ;  speeches 
were  made,  explanations  given,  and  presents  ex- 
changed ;  the  calumet  was  smoked  ;  and,  finally, 
articles  of  peace  and  mutual  support  were  drawn 
up  between  the  English  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
one  side,  and  two  of  the  Indian  tribes,  on  the 
other.  Four  Ottawaa  now  approached  with  a 
present  from  the  Governor  of  Canada.  Beiug 
admitted  to  the  council,  they  desired  a  renewal 
of  friendship  with  the  French;  to  which  the 
chieftain  of  the  Piankeshaws  replied,  "  The  path 
to  the  French  is  bloody,  and  was  made  so  by  them. 
We  have  cleared  a  road  for  our  brothers,  the 
English,  and  your  fathers  have  made  it  foul,  and 
have  taken  some  of  our  brothers  prisoners.  This 
we  look  upon  as  done  to  us."     Subsequently,  in 


the  presence  of  the  Ottawa  ambassadors,  the  war- 
chief  of  the  town  of  Picqua  (which  contained  some 
four  hundred  families,  and,  for  an  Indian  town, 
was  a  place  of  considerable  strength)  stood  up,  and, 
apostrophising  the  French  as  if  they  were  present, 
said  : — "  Fathers  !  you  have  desired  we  should  go 
home  to  you ;  but  I  tell  you  it  is  not  our  home, 
for  we  have  made  a  path  to  the  sun-rising,  and 
have  been  taken  by  the  hand  by  our  bi'othevs  the 
English,  the  Six  Nations,  the  Dela wares,  the 
Shawnees,  and  the  Wyandots ;  and  we  assure  you 
that  in  that  road  we  will  go.  And  as  you  threaten 
us  with  war  in  the  spring,  we  tell  you,  if  you  are 
angry,  that  we  are  ready  to  I'eceive  you,  and 
resolve  to  die  here  before  we  will  go  to  you.  That 
you  may  know  this  is  our  mind,  we  send  you  this 
string  of  black  wampum,"  The  French  colom's, 
which  up  to  that  moment  had  been  standing  side 
by  side  with  the  English  in  the  chief  house  of  the 
town,  where  the  council  had  been  held,  were  taken 
down,  and  the  Ottawas  were  dismissed.  Then  the 
confederated  tribes  burst  into  the  I'aging  war-dance 
and  the  wild  music  of  their  race,  and  the  warriors 
recited  their  martial  deeds,  and  boasted  of  what 
they  would  do  in  the  future.  Gist  left  on  the 
1st  of  February,  and,  after  examining  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  magnificent  country  now  included  in 
the  western  States  of  the  American  Union,  returned 
to  the  eastern  settlements  in  the  early  spring.* 

The  action  of  the  English  Government  with  respect 
to  France  and  Nova  Scotia  was  hampered  by  dissen- 
sions among  the  Ministers,  and  by  considerable  doubt 
as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  colonies  them- 
selves in  the  matter  of  their  internal  order.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Secretary  of  the  Southern 
Department,  and  therefore  Minister  of  the 
Colonies,  was  at  issue  with  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, who  held  the  seals  of  the  Northern  Depart- 
ment. Newcastle  had  himself  presided  over  the 
former  from  1724  to  1748.  He  had  been  appointed 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  had  carried  out 
his  illustrious  master's  policy  of  interfei'ing  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  American  plantations — 
more,  perhaps,  from  indolence  than  from  liberality 
of  sentiment.  It  is  asserted  that  during  his  whole 
term  of  office  he  believed  New  England  to  be  an 
island,  and  sent  despatches  to  it  under  that  desig- 
nation; and  Horace  Walpole — whose  statements^ 
however,  are  always  open  to  the  suspicion  of 
badinage — says  he  did  not  know  but  that  Jamaica 
was  in  the  Mediterranean.  However  this  may  be, 
he  had  no  serious  rupture  with  the  colonies,  and, 
on  finding  the  conduct  of  affairs  growing  difficult, 

*  Bancroft,  and  the  authorities  cited  by  him. 
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be  prudently  withdrew  from  the  Southern  to  the 
Northern  Department.  His  successor  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  plantations  was  a  man  of 
superior  ability,  of  more  force  of  character,  of 
greater  industry,  and  of  more  distinct  ideas  as  to 
how  the  dependencies  of  the  Crown  should  be 
managed.  In  place  of  the  easy  acquiescence  of 
Newcastle,  he  exhibited  a  restless  desire  to  assert 
in  America  the  authority  of  the  mother  country. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  two  Secretaries,  New- 
castle and  Bedford,  were  at  issue  with  one  another. 
Newcastle  greatly  desired  to  get  rid  of  his  colleague ; 
and  the  Prime  Minister,  Henry  Pelham  (the  Duke 
of  Newcastle's  brother),  thought  the  Earl  of  Hali- 
fax the  person  best  adapted  to  the  post.  On  the 
subject  of  war  Avith  France,  Halifax  had  very  dif- 
ferent ideas  from  his  superior,  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
He  was  in  favour  of  a  vigorous  policy  in  support 
of  the  English  claims  with  respect  to  Nova  Scotia, 
and  would  at  once  have  sent  ships  of  war  to  the 
spot,  without  waiting  for  the  chance  of  an  accom- 
modation by  the  commissionei'S  at  Paris.  Bedford 
dreaded  the  expense  of  a  war,  and  thought  that 
some  pacific  compromise  might  be  reached.  But  it 
so  happened  that  the  Colonial  Minister  was  no 
favourite  with  the  King.  Newcastle,  therefore, 
found  in  the  Royal  ear  a  ready  recipient  of  all  his 
complaints,  which  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  deposit- 
ing there ;  and  Bedford,  coming  to  a  knowledge  of 
these  intrigues,  obtained  an  audience  of  the  sove- 
i-eign,  in  June,  1751,  denounced  the  conduct  of  his 
fellow-Minister,  and  resigned.  Halifax,  however, 
did  not  obtain  the  seals  of  the  Southern  Depart- 
ment, as  he  had  hoped.  Newcastle  was  jealous  of 
his  rising  talents,  and  the  Earl  of  Holdemess  was 
appointed  to  the  vacant  place ;  but  Halifax  was  at 
the  same  time  assured  that  the  whole  patronage 
and  correspondence  of  the  colonies  should  be  vested 
in  the  Board  of  Ti-ade  and  Plantations,  of  which  he 
was  the  President.  The  Ministerial  dissensions 
culminating  in  these  changes  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  those  measures  for  the  abolition  of  the 
American  charters,  and  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Church  of  England  into  the  colonies,  which  had 
formed  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  of  which  some  account  has  been  given  in  a 
previous  Chapter. 

The  chances  of  war  were  increased  by  a  collision 
at  sea  which  occurred,  towards  the  close  of  1750, 
between  a  French  brigantine  and  an  English  ship 
of  war  off  Cape  Sable,  on  the  south  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  French  vessel,  which  was  accompanied 
by  a  schooner  laden  with  provisions  and  warlike 
stores,  was  pi'oceeding  from  Quebec  to  the  river  St. 
John's,  when  she  was  encountered  by  the  Albany, 


commanded  by  Captain  Rous.  Not  taking  any 
heed  of  the  guns  which  were  fired  to  bring  her  to, 
and  showing  signs  of  resistance,  the  brigantine 
received  a  broadside  and  a  volley  of  small  arms.  A 
sharp  fight  ensued,  and  in  a  little  while  the  French 
vessel  was  compelled  to  strike  her  colours.  On  the 
side  of  the  English,  three  men  had  been  killed ;  on 
that  of  the  French,  five.  Thus,  blood  had  been 
spilt,  both  on  land  and  by  sea,  while  the  negotia- 
tions of  the  commissioners  were  yet  undetermined. 
The  brigantine  was  afterwards  taken  to  Halifax, 
and  condemned  in  the  Admiralty  Court.  ITie 
French  were  furious  at  this  act  of  war  while  peace 
v/as  yet  nominally  existing  between  the  two 
nations.  They  complained  that  they  had  been 
insulted  and  plundered,  and  that  their  countrymen 
had  been  slain  in  resisting  a  piratical  attack.  But 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  vessels  were 
engaged  in  the  ti-ansport  of  warlike  stores;  that 
they  refused  to  stop  when  required  to  do  so  after 
the  usual  fashion  in  such  cases ;  that  they  prepared 
for  action  before  the  English  fired  in  anger ;  and 
that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  French  in  Nova 
Scotia,  for  some  time  past,  had  been  such  as  to 
create  a  virtual  state  of  war.  France,  consequently, 
seems  to  have  had  small  ground  for  just  complaint; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  incident  made  the 
final  I'uptui'e  all  the  more  certain. 

Still,  both  sides  hung  back  from  avowed  hostili- 
ties ;  yet  they  made  their  preparations  none  the 
less.  The  Iroquois,  assembling  in  council  at 
Albany  on  the  invitation  of  Clinton,  the  Governor 
of  New  York,  promised  eternal  fidelity  to  the  Eng- 
lish ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  made 
attempts,  through  the  agency  of  their  ever-active 
priests,  to  convert  the  Six  Nations.  In  1751,  they 
launched  an  armed  vessel  on  Lake  Ontario;  they 
fortified  their  trading-house  at  Niagara,  and  en- 
deavoured forcibly  to  prevent  the  congress  of  the 
Indians  at  Albany ;  and  they  concerted  plans  for 
taking  vengeance  on  the  Miamis,  whom  Gist  had 
brought  to  the  English  alliance.  Two  Frenchmen, 
at  the  head  of  two  hundred  and  forty  converted 
Indians,  with  thirty  Frenchmen  as  a  reserve, 
appeared  before  the  toAvn  of  Picqua  one  morning 
in  the  summer  of  1752,  while  the  greater  number 
of  the  people  were  away  hunting,  and  required  the 
surrender  of  the  English  traders.  It  was  refused, 
and  the  French  then  attacked  the  native  fort  (which 
had  recently  been  strengthened  by  the  English), 
and  got  possession  of  it,  after  a  gallant  defence. 
One  of  the  English  traders  was  killed,  and  five  were 
taken  prisoners.  Fourteen  of  the  IVIiamis  fell 
during  the  action,  and  the  ruler  of  the  Piankeshaws, 
who   had   supreme   command  of    the   whole  con- 
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federacy,  was  seized  by  the  Indian  allies  of  the 
French,  slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  and  eaten.  This 
act  of  treacherous  ferocity  made  the  Miamis,  the 
Delawares,  and  the  Six  Nations,  still  more  deter- 
mined to  stand  by  the  English,  and  a  special 
messenger  was  despatched  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Virginia  with  a  belt  of  wampum,  the 
scalp  of  a  French  Indian,  and  a   feathered   pipe. 


Lord  Halifax  was  eager  for  an  aggressive  policy, 
and  he  was  warmly  supported  by  one  of  his  col- 
leagues at  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  brilliant  and 
energetic  Charles  TowTishend,  author  of  the  me- 
morial on  the  limits  of  Acadie  which  Shirley  had 
presented  at  the  Paris  conference,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges,  the  greatest  living 
master  of  American  affairs.     Chiefly  by  his  per- 


GEOKGK   WASHINGTON. 


together  with  assurances  of  friendship,  and  earnest 
entreaties  for  arms  and  assistance.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  at  that  time  was  a  certain  Scotchman, 
named  Dinwiddle — a  man  of  intelligence  and 
vigoiir.  In  December,  1752,  he  made  a  report  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  state  of  affairs,  asking 
for  instructions  as  to  his  conduct  towards  the 
French,  recommending  a  barrier  of  western  forts, 
and  urging  the  advantage  of  cultivating  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Miamis.  The  western  tribes  had  already 
given  permission  to  the  Virginians  to  build  a  fort 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers — the  Alleghany 
and  the  Monongahela — which  form  the  Ohio. 


suasion  and  that  of  Halifax,  the  Board  advised  the 
Secretary  for  the  Southern  Depax*tment  to  occupy 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ohio  at  once,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  manifest  designs  of  France.  It  was  at 
the  same  time  suggested  that  taxes  should  be  laid 
on  North  Amei'ica  by  the  mother  country.  A 
general  stamp-act  for  America,  and  a  modification 
of  the  acts  of  trade,  were  among  the  expedients 
proposed.  It  was  desired  to  obtain  a  revenue, 
out  of  which  settled  salaries  could  be  fixed  on  the 
Governors,  and  the  cost  of  Indian  alliances  might 
be  defrayed.  In  the  prosecution  of  these  ideas,  the 
wise  maxims   of   Sir  Robert  "Walpole  (then  dead) 
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■were  forgotten  or  disregarded.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  Americans  had  done  much  to 
provoke  this  mistaken  policy  by  their  parsimonious 
and  disrespectful  treatment  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Eoyal  authority,  and  their  lamentable  want  of 
luiion  among  themselves.  The  projects  of  colonial 
taxation  were  much  discussed  before  Parliament 
took  any  steps  in  the  matter ;  but  at  length,  in  the 
spring  of  1753,  it  was  proposed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  abolish  the  export  duty  in  the  British 
"West  Indies,  and  to  substitute  imposts  on  all  West 
Indian  produce  brought  into  the  northern  colonies. 
The  measure  was  not  then  passed.  It  was  post- 
poned, that  various  necessary  inquiries  might  be 
made  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  colonies  went  on 
in  their  state  of  chaotic  independence,  threatened 
by  the  encroaching  power  of  the  French,  yet  un- 
determined in  their  own  minds  as  to  how  they 
should  resist  it. 

The  Imperial  Government  was  as  much  at  fault  as 
were  those  of  the  plantations.  The  King  in  Council 
decided  that  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  was  in  the 
western  part  of  Virginia,  and  that  the  attempts  of 
the  French  to  erect  a  fort  in  those  parts  were  to  be 
treated  as  an  act  of  hostility.  The  Governor  of 
Virginia  was  directed  to  call  out  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  his  militia ;  to  build  forts  on  the  Ohio  at 
the  expense  of  the  colony ;  and  to  repel  the  enemy. 
But  no  assistance  was  sent  over  in  the  shape  of 
troops,  ships,  or  money;  nothing  but  a  few  guns  from 
the  ordnance  stores  reached  Virginia  from  England. 
The  other  colonies  were  required  to  render  mutual 
aid  in  resisting  all  encroachments  of  France  on  the 
territory  of  England  ;  yet  the  King's  Government 
did  not  even  give  the  promise  of  assistance.  The 
hands  of  the  Ministry  were  tied  by  the  fact  that 
war  had  not  yet  been  declared  between  France 
and  England ;  but  events  were  moving  towards 
that  end. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1753,  Lord  Albemarle, 
the  English  Ambassador  at  Paris,  presented  to 
the  French  Government  a  memorial  requiring  in 
peremptory  terms  that  satisfaction  should  be  afforded 
to  the  injnred  subjects  of  Great  Britain ;  that  the 
fort  erected  at  Niagara  should  be  evacuated  and 
destroyed  ;  that  positive  orders  should  be  issued  to 
the  French  commanders  in  America  to  desist  from 
further  encroachments  and  attacks  on  the  British 
settl-ements  and  colonists ;  that  all  Englishmen 
taken  prisoners  should  be  set  at  liberty  and  in- 
demnified ;  and  that  the  wrong-doers  should  be 
severely  punished.  Still,  the  French  monarch 
hesitated  as  to  war.  His  Ministers  returned  a 
courteous  but  evasive  reply.  The  English  Ambas- 
sador was  assured  that  orders  should  be  sent  to  the 


Governor  of  Canada,  of  such  a  natui-e  as  would 
infallibly  prevent  all  future  cause  of  complaint  • 
and  the  British  subjects  seized  in  America,  and 
then  in  France,  were  at  once  released.  The  instruc- 
tions sent  to  Canada,  however,  were  violated  by 
the  local  authorities,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
was  done  in  accordance  with  a  private  intimation 
to  that  effect. 

A  tragical  incident  at  New  York  gave  a  sombre 
colour  to  the  closing  months  of  1753.  SirDAnvers 
Osborne,  brother-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  was 
appointed  Governor  of  that  province,  and  left  Eng- 
land with  instructions  originating  with  Lord 
Halifax  and  Charles  Townshend,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Privy  Council  in  presence  of  the  King.  The 
mind  of  the  new  Governor  had,  previous  to  starting, 
been  to  some  extent  unhinged  by  a  private  grief ; 
and  during  the  voyage  he  seems  to  have  been  over- 
come by  a  feeling  of  nervous  apprehension  as  to 
the  impossibility  of  his  carrying  out  the  policy  he 
had  been  appointed  to  enforce.  The  preamble  to 
the  written  instructions  he  carried  with  him 
described  the  New  York  Assembly  as  an  undutiful, 
disloyal,  and  factious  body,  which  had  repeatedly 
violated  the  Royal  prerogative  by  usurping  a  control 
over  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  Osborne 
was  to  insist  on  the  reformation  of  all  such  abuses, 
and  particuUrly  to  require  the  establishment  of 
a  definite  revenue  for  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  appropriation  of  a  fixed  salary  to 
his  own  offica  All  money  I'aised  for  the  support 
of  Government  was,  by  his  Majesty's  express  com- 
mand, to  be  disposed  of  by  warrant  from  the 
Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council,  and  not 
otherwise.  The  money  was  to  be  levied,  as  before, 
by  the  Assembly,  the  members  of  which  were  from 
time  to  time  to  see  the  accounts  of  expenditure ; 
but  if  any  member  of  the  Council,  or  Ministerial 
officer  holding  a  place  of  trust  or  profit,  should  in 
any  manner  whatever  encourage,  advise,  or  concur 
with  the  Assembly  in  passing,  any  act  or  vote 
whereby  the  Royal  prerogative  might  be  limited  or 
impaired,  or  any  money  be  raised  or  expended  by 
methods  different  from  those  prescribed,  the  func- 
tionary so  offending  should  be  degraded  from  his 
office  by  the  Governor.* 

In  the  prolonged  leisure  of  his  passage  across  the 
Atlantic,  Osborne  had  time  to  think  over  these 
instructions,  and  to  discover  in  them  the  danger  of 
a  rupture  with  the  colonists,  such  as  he  might  not 
be  able  to  deal  with  successfully.  The  people  of 
New  York  equalled  those  of  New  England  in  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  clung  to  their  privileges, 
and  the  stubborn  determination  with  which  they 
*  Smollett. 
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resisted  whatever  appeared  to  them  an  excess  of 
the  Royal  prerogative.  Osborne  began  his  work 
in  a  mood  of  despondency.  On  the  10th  of 
October  he  took  the  oaths  of  office  at  New  York, 
and  the  very  same  day  received  an  address  from 
the  city  council,  plainly  intimating  that  they  would 
not  suffer  any  infringement  of  their  liberties,  civil 
or  religious.  Next  day,  Osborne  met  the  Council 
of  the  province,  and  communicated  his  instructions 
to  them.  With  an  expression  of  face  and  a  tone 
of  voice  indicating  great  mental  distress,  he  asked 
if  those  instructions  would  be  obeyed.  He  was  told 
that  the  Assembly  would  never  comply  with  such 
requisitions.  Heaving  a  deep  sigh,  he  turned 
round,  leant  against  the  window-frame,  and  in  a 
bewildered  way  exclaimed,  "  Then,  why  have  I 
come  here?"  The  task  was  impossible  to  a  man 
of  his  natm-e,  or  to  one  in  his  then  condition  of 
mind.  He  spent  the  night  in  arranging  his  private 
affairs,  and  was  found  next  morning  hanging  in 
the  garden  attached  to  his  residence.*  The  chief 
authority  then  devolved  on  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  James  Delancey,  a  native  of  New  York, 
of  Huguenot  origin.  The  custom  of  annual  grants, 
he  assured  the  home  Government,  could  never  be 
surrendered;  but  the  popular  party  in  the  Assembly 
I'elinquished  then-  former  claims  to  executive  power, 
and  consented  that  all  disbursements  of  public 
money  (excepting  for  the  payment  of  theii-  own 
clerk  and  their  agent  in  England)  should  require 
the  warrant  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  f  The 
instructions  to  Osborne  were  in  some  improper  way 
made  public,  and  a  feeling  of  bitter  antagonism  to 
England  was  thus  aroused.  The  New  York  Govern- 
ment shortly  afterwards  replied  to  the  strictures  of 
the  mother  covmtry  by  charging  Clinton  with  em- 
bezzling public  funds,  and  concealing  the  fraud  by 
false  accounts  ;  with  deriving  undue  profits  from 
extravagant  grants  of  land,  and  from  grants  to  him- 
self under  fictitious  names ;  and  with  selling  civil 
and  military  offices.  These  accusations,  however, 
were  never  investigated.  The  province,  likewise, 
made  complaint  that  its  Legislature  had  been 
directed  to  obey  the  King's  instructions,  which, 
though  a  rule  of  conduct  to  the  Governor,  could 
not  be  made  the  measure  of  obedience  to  the  people, 
to  whom  the  rule  of  obedience  was  positive  law; 
The  English  Government  signified  its  displeasure 
at  this  complaint  by  rejecting  the  address  which 

*  Smith's  History  of  New  York.— The  notification  of  the 
death  in  the  Obituary  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1753  is 
curiously  expressed.  It  runs  :— "  Sir  D'Anvers  Osborne,  Bart. , 
Governor  of  New  York,  soon  after  his  arrival  there ;  in  his 
garden."    The  italics  appear  in  the  original. 

t  Bancroft. 


contained  it;  but  nothing  was  done  towards  enforc- 
ing the  King's  orders. 

Amidst  all  this  indecision  and  wrangling,  the 
Government  of  Virginia  made  one  vigorous  attempt 
to  counteract  the  movements  of  France — an  attempt 
especially  worthy  of  remark  from  the  fact  of  its 
first  bringing  on  the  scene  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  of  American  history.  The  illustrious  GJeorge 
Washington  was  at  that  time  a  young  man  in  the 
twenty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  descended  from  an  old  English  family,  con- 
nected with  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Lancas- 
ter, and  Durham;  but  his  precise  ancestry  is  now  a 
matter  of  doubt.  J  His  great-grandfather  had  settled 
in  Westmoreland  county,  Virginia,  about  the  year 
1657.  The  father  of  the  future  first  Presi- 
dent died  while  Geoi'ge  was  only  ten  years  old, 
and  his  education  was  conducted  partly  by  his 
mother,  and  partly  at  one  of  the  ordinary  schools 
of  the  province.  It  was  nothing  more  than  the 
usual  middle-class  education  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; but  it  included  enough  of  mathematics  to 
enable  Washington  to  act  as  a  land-surveyor.  Of 
the  classical  languages  he  did  not  even  learn  the 
rudiments;  and  although,  at  a  subsequent  date,  he 
endeavoured  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  French, 
he  appears  to  have  failed,  either  from  natiiral 
inaptitude,  or  from  want  of  time.  Those  were 
days  in  which  mere  acquisition  was  not  so  highly 
valued  as  it  is  now;  yet  future  generations  may 
think  themselves  fortunate  if  they  have  always  a 
George  Washington  to  their  needs.  The  boyhood 
of  this  great  man  showed  many  evidences  of  that 
methodical  precision  which  was  always  one  of  his 
characteristics.  While  yet  quite  early  in  his  teens, 
he  constructed  diagrams  and  prepared  tabular  state- 
ments. He  wrote  a  neat,  stiff  hand ;  he  compiled 
"Rules  of  Behaviour  in  Company  and  Conversa- 
tion " ;  he  surveyed  the  fields  and  plantations  about 
the  school  where  he  was  staying,  and  entered  his 
measurements  and  calculations  in  a  field-book  with 
great  exactness.  In  athletic  exercises  he  was 
always  foremost,  and  it  was  a  favourite  diversion  of 
his  to  form  his  schoolmates  into  companies,  and 
engage  them  in  sham  fights.  His  ambition  was  to 
enter  the  English  navy ;  but  his  mother  dissuaded 
him,  and  he  began  his  work  of  land-surveying. 
When  only  sixteen,  he  was  employed  to  examine 
the  valleys  of  the  Alleghany  mountains — a  task 

t  See  "An  Exposure  of  a  Serious  Error  in  the  Pedigree  of 
Washington,"  by  Colonel  Joseph  Lemuel  Chester,  published  in 
the  Herald  and  Genealogist,  VoL  IV.,  pp.  49-63  (London, 
J.  G.  Nichols,  1867),  wherein  the  author  disproves  the  descent 
of  Washington  as  hitherto  accepted,  and  leaves  the  illustrious 
President,  for  the  time,  without  an  ancestor. 
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which  was  continued  during  the  next  three  years, 
and  performed  with  admirable  skill  and  complete- 
ness. It  was  no  light  or  easy  task,  for  the  country 
was  a  wilderness,  and  the  severities  of  the  weather 
had  no  mitigation  in  those  wild  passes  and  un- 
sheltered glens.  He  wrote  to  a  schoolboy  friend 
that  on  such  occasions  he  was  his  own  cook,  and 
had  no  spit  bixt  a  forked  stick,  no  plate  but  a  large 
chip ;  that  he  rarely  slept  on  a  bed,  and  regarded 
a  bear-skin  as  a  splendid  couch;  that  he  frequently 
passed  the  night  on  a  little  hay,  straw,  or  fodder; 
and  that  he  often  camped  in  the  forest,  and  was 
glad  to  warm  himself  by  the  bivouac-fire.  It  was 
only  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time  that  he  could  en- 
dure this  life  ©f  hardship  and  deprivation;  but 
after  an  interval  of  comparative  rest  and  com- 
fort, he  would  again  seek  the  desert,  carrying  his 
instruments  of  science  into  the  region  of  savage 
mountains,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  savage  men. 

When  Washington 
was  about  nineteen 
years  of  age,  Virginia 
was  divided  into  mili- 
tary districts,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  protection  against 
the  advance  of  the 
French.  Over  each  di- 
vision an  adjutant-gene- 
ral, with  the  rank  of 
major,  was  appointed. 
Washington  was  com- 
missioned to  one  of  these  districts,  and  set  dili- 
gently to  work  to  study  military  tactics  under  his 
brother  and  some  other  ofiicers  who  had  served  in 
the  expedition  against  Carthagena  and  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  was  so  good  a  soldier  two  years  later 
rthough  part  of  his  time  had  been  spent  in  a 
voyage  to  Barbadoes,  and  a  residence  there  of 
some  months)  that,  when  the  number  of  mili- 
tary divisions  in  Virginia  was  reduced  to  four, 
he  was  still  left  in  command  of  one,  and 
in  this  capacity  had  to  train  and  instruct  mili- 
tary officers,  to  inspect  men,  arms,  and  accou- 
trements, and  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of 
manoeuvres.  At  one-and-twenty  years  of  age,  he 
was  performing  the  work  of  an  experienced  major- 
general  ;  and  he  was  now  selected  by  Governor 
Dinwiddle  for  a  service  which  demanded  great 
skill  as  well  as  daring.  He  was  reqtiired  to  make 
his  way  across  a  mountainous  desert,  inhabited 
by  Indians  whose  friendship  could  not,  in  all  cases, 
be  depended  on;  to  penetrate  to  the  frontier  sta- 
tions of  the  French;  and  to  bring  back  information 
concerning  their  position  and  military  strength, 
together  with   an   answer  from  the  French  com- 
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mander  as  to  why  he  had  invaded  the  British 
dominions  during  a  time  of  peace.  The  expedition 
was  all  the  more  onerous  as  winter  was  coming  on. 
It  was  the  31st  of  October,  1753,  ere  Washington 
started  from  Williamsburg ;  it  was  the  middle  of 
November  when,  with  an  interpreter,  four  attend- 
ants, and  Christopher  Gist  as  a  guide,  he  left 
Will's  Creek,  and  followed  an  Indian  trail  into  the 
dim  mysteries  of  an  unknown  forest.  The  i)ath 
took  the  little  company  farther  and  farther  into 
the  wilderness  of  fallen  leaves  and  arching  shades ; 
carried  them  over  deep  ravines  and  swollen  streams, 
made  additionally  desolate  by  the  sleet  and  snow 
which  then  began  to  fall ;  and  at  length  brought 
them,  after  a  hurried  ride  of  nine  days,  to  the  fork 
of  the  Ohio,  where  the  penetrating  glance  of 
Washington  saw  the  finest  capabilities  for  planting 
a  commercial  city. 

The  party  swam  their  horses  across  the  Alleghany, 
and  slept  that  night  on 
the  north-west  bank  of 
the  river.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the 
chief  of  the  Delawares 
conducted  them  through 
an  open  country  to  the 
valley  of  Logstown, 
where  they  were  cor- 
dially received  by  the 
Indians,  with  whom  they 
planned  a  series  of 
operations  against  the  French,  in  the  event  of  the 
latter  still  refusing  to  quit  the  country.  Accom- 
panied by  several  of  the  natives,  Washington  and 
his  friends  again  set  forward,  and  reached  the 
French  post  at  Venango,  where  the  officers  very 
frankly  avowed  their  resolve  to  take  possession 
of  the  Ohio.  They  boasted  of  their  forts  at  Le 
Boeuf,  Erie,  Niagara,  Toronto,  and  Frontenac, 
and  said  that  the  English,  owing  to  their  dilatori- 
ness,  would  be  unable,  though  two  to  one,  to 
prevent  any  enterprise  of  the  French.  From  this 
point,  the  Virginian  envoys  made  their  way,  across 
creeks  so  swollen  by  tho  December  rains  as  to  be 
passable  only  over  felled  trees,  towards  the  fort  of 
Le  Boeuf,  situated  at  Waterford.  Rain  and  snow 
fell  on  them  with  pitiless  severity ;  they  were  often 
engulfed  in  miry  swamps,  and  were  so  ill-provided 
with  food  as  to  be  compelled  to  kill  bucks  and  bears 
for  their  sustenance.  On  gaining  Fort  Le  Boeuf, 
they  found  it  surrounded  by  the  rough,  log-built 
barracks  of  the  soldiers.  In  front  lay  fifty  birch- 
bark  canoes,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy  boats  of 
pine,  ready  for  the  descent  of  the  river;  while, 
close  by,  materials  were  collected  for  building  more. 
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St.  Pierre,  the  comraander  of  the  fort,  was  a  man 
of  great  courage,  of  large  experience,  and  of  so  much 
integrity  that  he  was  at  once  feared  and  beloved  by 
the  savages.  With  the  loyalty  of  a  soldier,  he 
refused  to  discuss  with  young  Washington  the 
abstract  question  of  right.  He  had  been  placed 
there  by  his  chief,  and  would  execute  the  orders  he 
had  received.  To  the  letter  from  Dinwiddle  which 
Washington  delivered,  requiring  the  evacuation  of 
the  place,  and  the  relinquisliing  of  other  recent  en- 
croachments in  the  same  quarter,  St.  Pierre  replied 
by  a  direct  refusal,  and  an  intimation  of  his  purpose 
to  seize  every  Englishman  within  the  Ohio  valley. 

Having  executed  his  commission,  Washington, 
with  his  companions,  turned  homeward.  The 
return  journey  was  worse  than  the  journey  out; 
for  it  was  now  the  depth  of  winter,  and,  having  to 
cross  many  creeks  and  small  rivers,  the  envoys 
suffei-ed  severely  from  the  rigour  of  the  season. 
Once,  a  canoe  which  they  now  had  with  them  was 
driven  against  the  rocks ;  at  other  times  they  were 
obliged  to  cany  it  across  the  half-frozen  streams ; 
often  they  waded  through  water  which  congealed 
upon  their  clothes.  Snow  fell  heavily,  and  a  bitter 
frost  set  in.  Washington  and  Gist,  separating 
themselves  from  the  others,  struck  across  the  open 
country  towards  the  Fork  of  the  Ohio,  steering 
their  way  by  the  compass.  But  the  deadly  cold 
was   not  the   only   peril   they   had   to  encounter. 


Hostile  Indians  lay  in  wait  for  the  travellers,  and 
one  fired  at  Washington  as  he  passed.  He  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  Gist  was  for  putting  him  to 
death,  but  his  companion  would  not  allow  it.  The 
captive  was  released  at  night ;  but  the  two  white 
men,  dreading  fuiiiher  treachery,  continued  walking 
throughout  the  hours  of  darkness,  and  all  next  day 
until  the  night  again  closed  in.  Then,  lying  down 
under  the  shelter  of  the  forest,  they  slept  for  awhile, 
feeling  safe  now  from  the  attack  of  lurking  foes. 
The  Alleghany  was  crossed  on  a  raft  laboriously 
constructed  out  of  trees  which  they  had  fii-st 
to  fell.  The  passage  of  the  river  was  rendered 
difficult  and  dangerous  by  floating  ice,  and  Washing- 
ton, in  manoeuvring  the  raft,  was  thrown  into  the 
benumbing  current.  He  and  his  companion  got 
to  a  small  island,  and  passed  the  night  there : 
in  the  moiming,  the  river  was  entirely  frozen 
over,  and  they  crossed  on  foot.*  On  the  16th  of 
Janviaiy,  1754,  Washington  again  found  himself  at 
the  Virginian  capital.  The  jom-nal  of  his  expedition, 
which  was  published  shortly  afterwards,  gave  his 
countrymen  a  very  high  idea  of  his  sagacity,  self- 
reliance,  and  powers  of  observation;  and  his  minute 
description  of  the  fort  which  he  had  visited — of  its 
form,  size,  construction,  and  number  of  cannon — 
advanced  his  reputation  as  a  military  critic.  That 
winter's  journey  had  brought  a  new  actor  on  the 
stage  of  the  world. 
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While  the  boy  George  Washington  was  studying 
at  school,  surveying  the  outlying  fields,  or  mar- 
shalling his  young  comrades  in  the  ranks  of  mimic 
battle,  a  man  old  enough  to  be  his  father,  but  who 
nevertheless  lived  to  see  the  Federal  Republic 
of  America  fairly  launched,  was  already  exercising 
a  remarkable  influence  on  the  course  of  afiairs  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  In  Benjamin  Franklin 
we  have  a  type  of  the  young  American  genius, 
unfettered  by  tradition,  unimpressed  by  authority, 
t'^yi'ig  all  things  by  the  simple  rule  of  utility, 
believing  nothing  but  the  actual  and  the  rational, 
not  much  inclined  to  reverie,  yet  seeing  with  clear 
eyes  the  future  greatness  of  the  land.     It  was  fit 


that  this  representative  of  a  trading  community 
should  come  of  plebeian  stock.  Washington,  who 
was  to  be  the  sword  of  the  Republic,  and  in  a 
cei'tain  sense  its  king,  belonged  to  the  landed 
gentry  of  Virginia— to  that  body  which  has  always 
been  the  aristocracy  of  America.  Franklin,  who 
was  to  head  the  long  and  ever-increasing  list  of  its 
authors  and  its  men  of  science,  was  bom  of  homely 
parents  in  the  country  of  equality  and  toil,  of 
thought  and  speculation— in  that  New  England 
which  Puritans  had  founded,  but  which  was  fast 
outgi'owing  the  arbitrary  bounds  of  Puritanism. 
He  was  the  son  of  Josiah  Franklin,  a  native 
•  Bancroft. 
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of  Ecton  in  Northamptonshire,  who,  flying  from 
the  ill-usage  of  the  Dissenters  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  settled  at  Boston,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  business  of  a  soap-boiler  and  tallow-chandler. 
In  the  chief  city  of  Massachusetts,  Benjamin  was 
born  in  January,  1706.  When  a  boy,  he,  like 
Washington,  had  a  wish  to  go  to  sea;  but  love 
of  books  lured  him  from  that  desire,  and  he 
became  a  printer  in  the  office  of  his  elder  brother. 
He  was  an  author  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  writing 
sharp  little  satirical  pieces  for  the  columns  of  his 
brother's  newspaper,  the  New  England  Courant — 
the  fourth  journal  established  in  America.  It  is 
a  curious  sign  of  the  advance  which  had  by  that 
time  been  made  in  freedom  of  expression,  that  this 
paper  spoke  of  religious  knaves  as  the  worst 
of  all.  The  Puritan  circles  were  in  a  ferment  at 
such  audacity.     Old  Increase  Mather,  dreaming  of 


compositor,  had  been  worked  at  press  by  the  same 
hands,  and  again  by  the  same  hands  had  been  de- 
livered at  the  houses  of  the  subscribers.  Never- 
theless, Benjamin  did  not  get  on  well  with  his 
brother.  The  boy  occupied  the  position  of  an 
appi'entice,  and  it  is  said  that  James  exercised  the 
rights  which  were  at  that  time  commonly  supposed 
to  be  inherent  in  a  master,  and  beat  the  lad  when- 
ever he  thought  him  remiss  in  his  duty.  A 
clever  young  fellow,  strong  enough  to  make  a  little 
commotion  in  the  state,  will  not  submit  to  be 
beaten,  even  by  an  elder  brother ;  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  fled  from  the  printing  office  and  from  his 
native  city,  to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere.  Failing 
to  get  employment  at  New  York,  he  walked  to  the 
city  of  Burlington,  in  New  Jersey,  rowed  himself 
down  the  Delaware  to  Philadelphia  (a  distance  of 
fifteen  miles),  and,  with  no  more  than  a  dollar  in 
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the  fine  persecuting  days  of  liis  youth  and  middle 
age,  said  he  could  well  remember  when  the  civil 
government  would  have  taken  efiectual  means  to 
suppress  "such  a  cursed  libel."  In  spite  of  this 
reminiscence,  the  cursed  libels  went  on  ;  and  when 
the  Council  appointed  a  censor  over  James 
Franklin's  press,  the  Representative  Assembly 
refused  to  sanction  it.  At  length,  however,  in 
January,  1723,  the  clamours  of  the  frightened 
ministers  compelled  the  Legislature  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  inquiry,  who  summoned  the  printei's 
to  appear  before  them.  Benjamin  was  dismissed 
with  an  admonition ;  but  James  was  kept  in  gaol 
for  a  month,  and  his  paper  was  censured,  and 
forbidden  to  reappear  without  being  previously 
supervised. 

This  was  the  first  conflict  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
with  authority  on  a  matter  of  speculative  opinion. 
But  the  young  thinker  had  not  merely  been  amusing 
his  time  in  the  composition  of  in-itating  remarks 
on  sanctimonious  wrong -doers.  The  very  same 
papers  which  contained  these  exercises  of  a  pungent 
wit,  had  been  in  part  set  up  b^  the  clever  young 


his  pocket,  landed  at  the  Quaker  city,  half  ex- 
hausted with  hunger  and  fatigue.  He  was  but 
seventeen  years  old  at  the  time,  but  his  whole 
previous  life  had  been  a  training  for  great  things. 
From  his  childhood  he  had  been  a  persistent  reader. 
Often  sitting  up  half  the  night,  that  he  might 
devour  whatever  books  he  could  procure, — at  one 
time  depriving  himself  of  animal  food,  that  he 
might  devote  his  savings  to  the  purchase  of  litera- 
ture,— perpetually  studying  the  Spectator,  that  he 
might  form  a  pure  and  connect  style, — acquiring 
the  Socratic  method  of  argument  from  a  translation 
of  the  "  Memorabilia "  of  Xenophon,  and  using 
that  formidable  weapon  of  confutation  with  so 
much  efiect  as  to  make  himself  a  very  alarm- 
ing antagonist  to  all  who  wei-e  less  skilful, — 
this  son  of  the  Boston  tallow-chandler  was  an  in- 
tellectual force  of  a  certain  kind  long  before  he  was 
twenty.  No  doubt  he  had  the  conceit  and  pre- 
sumption which  are  common  in  clever  youths ;  but 
he  was  storing  up,  after  his  own  fashion,  the  power 
that  was  to  operate  in  many  ways  on  the  rising 
Republic  of  the  West.     No  doubt  he  was  blamable 
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in  some  important  respects  ;  but  the  substantial 
integrity  of  his  nature  survived  his  faults,  and  his 
cheerful  serenity  of  soul  never  deserted  him. 

The  father  of  Franklin  was  a  rigid  Calvinist ; 
but  the  boy  very  soon  abandoned  the  parental 
faith.  From  writing  philippics  against  hypocritical 
professors  of  religion,  young  Franklin  soon  went  on 
to  question  the  received 
bases  of  religion  itself  He 
doubted  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  made  no  con- 
cealment of  the  fact.  Wliile 
yet  a  mere  youth,  he  wrote 
a  pamphlet  to  prove  that, 
as  God  is  absolutely  good 
and  wise,  as  well  as  power- 
ful, there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  evil  in  the  world  ; 
and  that  consequently  vice 
and  virtue  are  not  real  dis- 
tinctions, but  merely  dis- 
tinctions in  terms.*  He 
held  this  absurd  doctrine, 
however,  in  common  with 
many  x-eligious  sects  of 
former  times;  and  he  soon 
abandoned  it.  His  hetero- 
doxy on  other  points  was 
far  more  deep-seated.  At 
the  head-quarters  of  Puri- 
tanism, he  converted  enthu- 
siastic young  men  to  the 
principles  of  infidelity,  but 
was  afterwai'ds  dissatisfied 
with  their  conduct  under 
that  new  impulse.  He  him- 
self formed  a  connection 
which  had  the  sanction 
neither  of  law  nor  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  the  offspring  of 
this  union  was  the  William 
Franklin  to  whom  the  cele- 
brated  autobiographical 
Memoirs  were  addressed.  Yet  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  no  voluptuary ;  nor,  though  he  had  repudiated 
Christianity,  was  he  an  Atheist.  A  belief  in  God 
and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  remained  with 
him  to  the  close  of  his  life.  But  the  practical  genius 
of  the  man  disinclined  him  to  mysteries;  his  evenly- 


*  Of  this  pamphlet,  only  a  hundred  copies  were  printed,  for 
private  distribution;  and  Franklin  afterwards  destroyed  as 
many  as  he  could  get  at,  thinking  the  dissertation  might  do 
harm.  It  is  believed  that  only  one  copy  of  the  original  edition 
is  now  in  existence ;  but  the  essay  has  been  reprinted  as  a 
curiosity. 
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balanced,  self-centred,  unexcitable  character  could  see 
nothing  but  hysterical  exaggeration  in  those  trans- 
ports of  the  devotional  mood  which  ai'e  natural  to  a 
Pascal  or  a  Wesley.  He  was  mainly  interested  in  the 
practical  business  of  life,  and  was  content  to  leave 
the  deeper  matters  of  the  spirit  to  the  elucidation  of 
a  future  state.  With  the  Socratic  method  of  arguing, 
he  had  acquired  something 
of  the  mental  habits  of  So- 
crates, and  seems  to  have 
adopted,  in  effect,  the  reply 
of  the  latter  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Phsedrus,  whether  he 
believed  Boreas  carried  off 
Orithya  from  the  banks 
of  the  Ilissus  :  "I  have  no 
leisure  for  such  matters ;  I 
am  not  yet  able,  accord- 
ing to  the  Delphic  precept, 
to  know  myself."  The 
nature  of  Franklin  was  de- 
ficient on  the  poetical  side ; 
but  he  came  at  a  time  when 
prosaic  work  was  needed. 
After  the  turmoil  of  reli- 
gious disputation  by  which 
the  seventeenth  century 
had  been  agitated  through- 
out its  entire  course,  espe- 
cially in  America,  this  calm , 
clear,  cold  intellect  was  an 
admirable  corrective  and 
tonic. 

It  was  in  Philadelphia 
that  Franklin  first  became 
a  printer  on  his  own  ac- 
count; but  he  had  previ- 
ously visited  England,  and 
woi'ked  as  a  journeyman 
in  a  London  office.  This 
was  in  1725,  when  he  was 
only  nineteen  :  by  the 
middle  of  1726  he  was 
back  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  in  that  city  that 
he  made  his  first  advances  to  independence.  His 
industry  was  boundless  ;  no  labour  that  was  honest 
he  considered  beneath  him;  he  never  stooped  to 
the  vulgar  folly  of  setting  himself  above  his  work. 
The  ingenuity  of  his  mind  and  the  readiness  of  his 
hands  made  him  so  varied  a  master  of  his  craft 
that  he  could  cast  types,  make  printer's  ink,  cxxt 
wood-engi-avings,  and  execute  vignettes  in  copi^er. 
Opening  an  office  of  his  own,  he  was  chosen  by 
the  Pennsylvanian  Assembly  to  be  their  printer. 
Philadelphia  was  his  foster-city,  and  he  owed  to  it 
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more  than  to  the  city  of  his  bix-th.  It  was  there 
that  he  speculated  and  wrote ;  it  was  there  that 
he  started  a  newspaper ;  it  Avas  there  that  he 
published  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanack,"  and  de- 
lighted the  thrifty  with  the  proverbial  philosophy 
of  money-getting.  In  Philadelphia  he  resided  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  advancing  education,  found- 
ing libraries  and  philosophical  societies,  promoting 
social  improvements,  and  making  those  experiments 
in  electricity  which  have  tamed  the  lightning,  and 
converted  it  from  the  brilliant  terror  of  the  heavens 
into  the  oixlerly  servant  of  man.  He  was  not  an 
idealist  in  science ;  he  brought  it  down,  literally,  to 
tlio  fireside,  and  to  the  lamp  upon  the  table.  But, 
tliough  nothing  of  a  poet,  he  loved  music,  and  in- 
vented the  harmonica,  the  knowledge  of  which  he 
is  said  to  have  concealed  from  his  wife  until  the 
instrument  was  perfect,  when,  waking  her  with  it 
at  night,  she  thought  it  was  the  music  of  angels. 

In  America,  most  men  are  politicians.  Franklin 
had  too  wide  a  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men  not 
to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  forms  and  principles 
of  political  life.  He  was  what  in  these  days  is 
called  a  Liberal ;  but  he  was  not  a  demagogue.  In 
the  outset  of  the  dispute  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country,  he  was  in  favour  of  some 
arrangement  by  which  the  connection  of  the  child 
with  the  parent  might  be  maintained.  When  in 
London  in  1768,  he  wi'ote  with  indignation  of  the 
mob-law  then  prevalent,  and  spoke  of  George  III.  as 
the  best  king  with  whom  any  nation  was  ever  blessed 
(an  opinion  which  he  afterwards  retracted),  and  the 
political  constitution  of  England  as  the  most  admir- 
able in  the  world.  In  1754 — the  year  at  which 
we  have  now  arrived  in  the  progress  of  American 
Histoiy — the  thoughts  of  Franklin  wei-e  engaged 
on  a  scheme  for  the  union  of  the  colonies  of  North 
Amei-ica,  which  appeared  to  him  a  result  very 
necessary  to  be  effected  in  the  existing  state  of 
affairs.  The  disunion  of  the  plantations  was 
becoming  a  scandal  to  the  old  country,  and  a 
danger  to  themselves.  The  French,  with  the  unity 
of  aim  and  concentration  of  power  which  belong  to 
despotism,  were  making  such  rapid  advances,  both 
in  the  north  and  west,  that  the  very  existence  of 
the  English  settlements  was  threatened.  Besides 
their  contention  with  respect  to  Nova  Scotia  and 
Louisiana,  they  claimed  lialf  of  New  York,  and  a 
large  portion  of  New  England  ;  and  it  was  obvious 
they  would  leave  no  device  untried,  whether  of 
artifice  or  force,  for  securing  the  triumph  of  their 
alleged  rights.  Yet  the  English  colonies  were 
wanting  in  the  spirit  of  co-operation.  Tliey  could 
not  agree  with  one  another  ;  they  could  not  agree 
even  in  matters  of  internal  administration.     While 


the  enemy  was  almost  at  their  doors,  they  wi*angled 
over  the  conditions  of  the  common  defence;  and 
while  the  urgent  question  of  the  hour  was  how  to 
resist  a  foreign  conquest,  they  thought  it  the 
highest  evidence  of  patriotism  to  humiliate  the 
servants  of  the  Crown,  and  irritate  the  Govern- 
ment at  home  by  displays  of  ill-timed  opposition. 

A  movement  in  a  better  direction  was  at  length 
begun.  A  congress  of  commissioners  from  every 
colony  north  of  the  Potomac  met  at  Albany  on  the 
19th  of  June,  175  4,  for  the  consideration  of  measures 
of  defence.  At  this  congi'ess  it  was  agreed  that  a 
union  of  the  colonies  was  absolutely  necessary ; 
and  a  committee  was.  appointed  to  prepare  a  con- 
stitution for  a  perpetual  confederacy  of  all  the 
provinces.  Franklin,  who  appeared  as  the  re- 
presentative of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Assembly  of 
which  he  had  for  some  time  sat,  had  already 
meditated  on  this  subject,  and  had  brought  the 
heads  of  a  plan  with  him.  The  idea  was  one  which 
he  had  long  favoured.  When  a  young  man,  nearly 
twenty  years  before,  he  had  formed  a  species  of 
club,  called  the  Junto,  the  members  of  which  were 
limited  to  twelve,  who  were  all  to  do  their  utmost 
towards  the  promotion  of  patriotism  and  the  vuiues 
of  citizenship.  When  it  was  desired  by  some  that 
more  members  should  be  introduced,  Franklin 
opposed  the  suggestion,  and,  instead  of  it,  made  a 
proposal  in  writing  that  every  member,  separately, 
should  endeavour  to  foi'm  a  subordinate  club  with 
the  same  rules,  but  without  any  hint  of  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Junto.  The  plan  was  canied  out, 
and  five  or  six  sub-societies  were  established.  These 
were  secretly  influenced,  in  their  view  of  public 
affairs,  by  the  opinions  of  the  central  body,  which 
they  unconsciously  supplied  with  information  on  a 
good  many  special  subjects.  There  was  here  the 
germ  of  that  idea  of  federal  union,  combined  with 
local  independence,  which  Franklin  was  after- 
wards to  apply  to  the  art  of  government.  The 
plan  for  a  union  of  the  American  colonies  which  he 
now  suggested,  and  which  in  its  general  provisions 
had  been  anticipated  by  Dr.  Coxe's  scheme,  put 
forth  in  1741,*  and  to  some  extent  by  a  proposal 
of  William  Penn's  in  1697,  was  an  elaborate  pro- 
duction, containing  what  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
the  fii-st  draught  of  the  constitution  ultimately 
adopted  by  the  United  States. 

The  discussion  of  this  plan  was  suspended  while 
negotiations  were  carried  on  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Six  Nations  who  had  been  invited  to 
attend  the  congi'ess.      The   native   warriors   were 

*  Preface  to  "A  Description  of  the  EngUsh  Province  of 
Carolana,  by  the  Spaniards  called  Florida,  and  by  the  French 
La  Louisiane,"  by  Daniel  Coxe. 
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urgent  for  immediate  union  and  action.  "  Look  at 
the  French,"  they  said  ;  "  they  are  men  ;  they  are 
fortifying  everywhere,  while  you  are  like  women, 
without  any  fortifications.  It  is  but  one  step  from 
Canada  hither,  and  the  French  may  easily  come, 
and  turn  you  out  of  doors."  The  lamentable 
hesitation  and  division  of  the  English  colonies  had 
had  a  very  prejudicial  efi'ect  on  some  members  of 
the  Six  Nations.  Half  of  the  Onondagas  had 
withdrawn  from  the  English  alliance,  and  gone  over 
to  the  French  ;  and  the  Mohawks  were  beginning 
to  complain  that  their  lands  had  been  taken  from 
them  by  the  Ohio  Company  without  compensation. 
The  good  understanding  with  the  Western  Indians 
was  therefore  in  great  peril  of  being  destroyed, 
and  the  danger  of  French  successes  grew  all  the 
more  alarming  and  imminent.  The  chiefs  who 
attended  at  Albany,  however,  gave  the  most  earnest 
assurances  of  their  fidelity,  and  at  length  departed 
with  numerous  presents,  and  many  expressions  ot 
good  will. 

When  the  Federal  scheme  was  again  brought 
forward,  the  project  of  Franklin  was  accepted,  and 
its  author  was  instructed  to  put  it  into  definite 
shape.  On  the  10th  of  July,  he  produced  the 
finished  plan,  which  was  read  paragraph  by  para- 
graph, and  closely  debated.  By  this  plan  it  was 
proposed  that  application  should  be  made  to  the 
English  Parliament  for  an  act  to  establish  in  the 
colonies  a  general  government,  to  be  administered 
by  a  President  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  by  a 
Grand  Council,  consisting  of  members  chosen  by 
the  several  provincial  Assemblies,  The  number  of 
representatives  from  each  province  was  to  be 
directly  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  its  con- 
tributions to  the  general  treasury ;  yet  no  colony 
was  to  have  more  than  seven  representatives,  nor 
fewer  than  two.  Thus,  Massachusetts  and  Vir- 
ginia were  to  have  seven  members  each  at  the 
Federal  Council ;  Pennsylvania,  six ;  Connecticut, 
five;  New  York,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina,  four  each ;  New  Jersey,  three ; 
New  Hampshire,  two ;  and  Rhode  Island,  two :  in 
all,  forty-eight.  The  whole  executive  authority  of 
the  Federation  was  committed  to  the  President, 
whose  consent  was  also  necessary  to  the  sanction  of 
bills  passed  by  the  Council.  The  functions  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Federal  Government  were — to 
declare  war  and  make  peace  with  the  Indians ;  to 
conclude  treaties  with  the  tribes ;  to  regulate  trade 
Avith  those  bodies,  and  to  purchase  lands  from  them; 
to  settle  new  colonies,  over  which  a  controlling 
legislative  authority  was  to  be  exercised  until  they 
should  be  erected  into  separate  provincial  govern- 
ments;  and   to   raise   troops,   build   forts,  fit  out 


armed  vessels,  and  pvirsue  all  other  measures 
necessary  to  the  common  defence. "  The  expenses  of 
this  establishment,  and  of  its  several  operations, 
were  to  be  provided  for  by  laws  enacting  such 
duties,  imposts,  and  taxes  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
President  and  the  Grand  Council,  might  seem  to  be 
least  burdensome  to  the  people.  These  legislative 
ordinances  were  to  be  transmitted  to  England  for 
the  approbation  of  the  sovereign,  and,  if  not  dis- 
allowed within  three  years,  were  to  be  considered 
as  passed.  All  officers  in  the  naval  and  military 
service  of  the  colonies  were  to  be  nominated  by  the 
President,  and  approved  by  the  Council;  but  in 
the  case  of  civil  officers  this  process  was  to  be 
reversed.  The  Council  was  to  be  elected  triennially, 
to  meet  once  a  year,  to  choose  its  own  Speaker,  and 
neither  to  be  dissolved  nor  prorogued,  nor  to  be 
kept  sitting  longer  than  six  weeks  at  any  one  time, 
without  its  own  consent,  or  the  special  command 
of  the  Crown.  The  domestic  constitution  of  each 
province  was  to  remain  untouched,  and  every  colony 
was  to  retain  the  right  of  defending  itself  on  sudden 
emergencies — the  expenses,  if  approved  of,  to  be 
afterwards  defrayed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Much  debate  ensued  on  these  propositions,  which 
found  their  warmest  supporters  among  the  delegates 
from  New  England,  and  their  most  uncompromising 
opponents  in  the    representatives  of  Connecticut. 
To  the  latter  it  appeared  that  the  authority  conferred 
on  the  President,  and  the  power  of  general  taxation, 
were  highly  objectionable.      They  feared  that   so 
concentrated  a  government  would  prove  detrimental 
to  the  liberties  of  the  colonies,  and  at  the  same  time 
unfit  them  to  conduct  with  vigour  a  defensive  war 
along  a  frontier  so  extensive  as  their  own.     The 
requisite  revenue,  it  was  suggested  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  might  be  derived  from  a  -duty  on  spirits, 
and  a  general  stamp-tax ;    but  Connecticut    liked 
neither.     Franklin  himself  saw  faults  of  detail  in 
the  scheme ;  but  he  coiild  not  at  the  time  get  it 
into  better  shape.     At  length,  the  Commissioners 
agreed  to  the  proposal  by  a  large  majority,  and 
copies  were  ordered,  that  every  delegate  might  lay 
the  plan  before  his  constituents.     A  copy  was  also 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  each  colony 
not  represented  in  the  congress,  and  in  a  little  while 
the  subject  was  debated  by  the  provincial  Legisla- 
tures.    By  them  it  was  received  with  unanimous 
disapproval.       They    regarded    with    the    utmost 
jealousy  what  they  appear  to  have  considei-ed  an 
attempt  to  abridge  their  individual  liberties  by  the 
domination  of  a  central  power.     They  even  i-esolved 
to  oppose  the  expected  endeavours  of  the  English 
Government  and   Parliament  to  carry  the  project 
into  efiect.     But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  Mmisters 
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of  the  Crown  were  equally  inimical  to  Franklin's 
idea,  though  for  reasons  totally  different.  To  the 
rulers  of  England  it  seemed  that  the  plan  would 
confer  too  much  power  on  the  representatives  of 
the  American  people.  It  was  looked  upon  as  the 
first  step  towards  the  entire  independence  of  the 
colonies  ;  an  unfortunate  error  in  some  respects, 
for  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  thoughtful 
politician  that,  if  the  scheme  had  been  adopted  by 
the  several  provinces  and  by  the  home  Government, 
and  if  it  had  been  fairly  carried  out,  without  any 
undue  interference  by  the  mother  country,  the 
colonies  now  fonning  the  United  States  might  still 
be  possessions  of  the  British  Crown.  But  the 
Ministers  of  George  II.  were 
incapable  of  taking  a  states- 
manlike view  of  colonial  affairs, 
and  the  plan  was  destroyed  in 
its  inception. 

Franklin,  however,  obtained 
great  popularity  in  one  quarter 
for  the  suggestion  he  had  put 
forth.  Although  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  York,  in  common 
with  all  the  other  Legislatures, 
rejected  the  proposed  Federa- 
tion, the  people  of  New  York, 
in  many  instances,  saw  in  it 
a  noble  idea,  full  of  grand 
possibilities  for  the  future.  In 
I'eturning  to  Pennsylvania 
from  Albany,  Franklin  stopped 
at  the  former  capital  of  New 
Netherland,  and  received  a 
large  number  of  visits  from 
gentlemen  who  desired  to  con- 
gratulate   him    on    his  plan. 

Franklin  always  retained  a  liking  for  the  Albany 
project ;  and,  writing  in  his  Memoii-s  even  after  the 
independence  of  his  country  had  been  accomplished, 
he  said:— "The  different  and  contrary  reasons  of  dis- 
like to  my  plan  make  me  suspect  that  it  was  really 
the  true  medium ;  and  I  am  still  of  opinion  it  would 
have  been  happy  for  both  sides  if  it  had  been 
adopted.  The  colonies,  so  united,  would  have  been 
sufficiently  sti'ong  to  have  defended  themselves : 
there  would  then  have  been  no  need  of  troops  from 
England;  of  course,  the  subsequent  pretext  for 
taxing  America,  and  the  bloody  contest  it  occa- 
sioned, would  have  been  avoided."  This  opinion  of 
one  of  the  chief  actoi-s  in  the  American  revolution 
is  especially  noteworthy,  as  showing  that  even 
Franklin  desired  to  perpetuate  the  union  of  the 
colonies  with  the  parent  State,  if  the  latter  would 
only  consent  to  i-ecognise  the  just  and  reasonable 
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liberties  of  the  provincials.  The  Albany  scheme 
was  the  work  of  a  far-seeing  statesman.  It  may 
have  required  amendment  in  some  of  its  details ; 
but  in  the  main  the  plan  was  excellent,  and  it  was  a 
mistake  on  both  sides,  as  far  as  events  could  then 
be  apprehended,  to  reject  it. 

The  necessity  of  combination  was  urged  by 
Franklin  in  his  newspaper,  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette. 
In  the  issue  for  May  9th,  1754,  he  observes,  with 
reference  to  the  capture  of  some  Anglo-Americans 
at  the  Fork  of  the  Ohio  : — "  The  confidence  of  the 
French  in  this  undertaking  seems  well  grounded  in 
the  present  disunited  state  of  the  British  colonies, 
and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  bringing  so  many 
different  Govenments  and  As- 
semblies to  agi*ee  in  any 
si3eedy  and  effectual  measures 
for  our  common  defence  and 
security;  whUe  our  enemies 
have  the  very  great  advantage 
of  bemg  under  one  direction, 
with  one  council  and  one 
purse."  At  the  end  of  the 
article  is  a  woodcut  represent- 
ing a  snake  separated  into 
parts,  to  each  of  which  is 
affixed  the  initial  of  one  of  the 
colonies,  while  at  the  bottom, 
in  large  capitals,  is  the  motto. 
Join  or  Die — a  device  after- 
wards adopted  with  much 
effect  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution.* 

The  idea  of  some  species  of 
union  was  not  altogether  repu- 
diated in  England ,  The  Cabinet 
conceived  a  plan,  whereby  the 
genei'al  defence  of  the  colonies  was  to  be  entrusted 
to  an  Assembly  consisting  of  all  the  Governors  and 
a  certain  number  of  the  Provincial  Councillors, 
who  were  to  draw  bills  of  exchange  on  the  English 
Treasury  for  whatever  money  might  be  requisite 
for  carrying  their  measures  into  effect,  the  mother 
country  to  be  reimbursed  by  taxes  imposed  on  the 
colonies  by  Act  of  Parliament.  This  scheme  was 
communicated  by  the  Government  to  Shirley,  of 
Massachusetts ;  but  the  latter  refrained  from  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  Legislature,  knowing  that  its 
impopular  provisions  would  excite  the  most  vehe- 
ment opposition.  He  nevertheless  mentioned  the 
heads  of  the  project  to  Franklin,  who  strongly 
condemned  a  measure  which  would  have  taxed  the 
American  people  without  their  consent,  and  would 

*  Works  of    Franklin,  edited  by  Jared  Sparks,  Vol.  III. 
Boston,  1840. 
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have  handed  over  to  a  body  composed  of  Governors 
and  other  officials,  the  greater  number  of  whom 
were  appointed  by  the  Crown,  the  conduct  of  all 
affaii-s  bearing  on  the  general  interests  of  the 
provinces.  The  letters  from  Franklin  to  Shii'ley, 
in  which  the  matter  was  discussed,  brought  out 
some  fresh  ideas  of  the  great  American,  which, 
however  worthy  of  consideration,  were  not .  so 
practicable  as  those  embodied  in  the  Albany  pro- 
ject. Setting  forth  with  the  proposition  that  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  Parliament  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  provinces  were  a  species  of  secondary 
taxes,  which,  being  submitted  to  by  the  colonists, 
should  be  accepted  by  England  as  an  equivalent 
for  direct  Parliamentary  imposts,  Franklin  argued 
that,  if  the  home  Government  desired  to  impose 
direct  taxes  on  the  colonies,  representatives  from 
America  should  be  admitted  into  the  British  Par- 
liament, and  that  at  the  same  time  all  the  old  sta- 
tutes that  had  been  passed  in  restraint  of  Ameiican 
trade  and  manufactures  should  be  repealed  until 
the  new  Parliament,  with  its  American  members, 
should  think  fit,  for  the  general  good,  to  re-enact 
some  or  all  of  them.  By  this  method,  Franklin 
thought  that  American  interests  would  be  suf- 
ficiently represented  to  prevent  flagrant  acts  of 
injustice,  and  he  hoped  to  create  a  great  English 
Empire,  governed,  in  an  Imperial  sense,  from  Lon- 
don, with  local  Legislatures  for  local  needs,  and  the 
whole  bound  together  by  common  laws  and  common 
liberties,  and  by  the  cohesion  of  mutual  profit  and 
support. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Shirley  on  this  subject, 
Franklin  expounded,  with  that  admirable  clearness 
and  force  of  illustration  for  which  he  was  remark- 
able, the  principles  that  should  govern  the  commer- 
cial relations  between  a  mother  country  and  her 
colonies.  "  It  is,  I  sujjpose,"  he  wrote,  "  agreed  to 
be  the  general  interest  of  any  state  that  its  people 
be  numerous  and  rich;  men  enow  to  fight  in  its 
defence,  and  enow  to  pay  sufficient  taxes  -to  defray 
the  charge  :  for  these  circumstances  tend  to  the 
security  of  the  state,  and  its  protection  from  foreign 
power.  But  it  seems  not  of  so  much  importance 
whether  the  fighting  be  done  by  John  or  Thomas, 
or  the  tax  paid  by  William  or  Charles.  The  iron 
manufacture  employs  and  enriches  British  subjects; 
but  is  it  of  any  importance  to  the  state  Avhether 
the  manufacturer  lives  at  Birmingham,  or  Sheffield, 
or  both, — since  they  are  still  Avithin  its  boimds, 
and  their  wealth  and  persons  still  at  its  command  ? 
Could  the  Goodwin  Sands  be  laid  dry  by  banks, 
and  land  equal  to  a  large  country  [query,  county  ?] 
thereby  gained  to  England,  and  presently  filled 
with  English  inhabitants,  would  it  be  right  to  de- 


prive such  inhabitants  of  the  common  privileges 
enjoyed  by  other  Englishmen, — the  right  of  vending 
their  produce  in  the  same  ports,  or  of  making  their 
own  shoes, — because  a  merchant  or  a  shoemaker, 
living  on  the  old  land,  might  fancy  it  more  for  his 
advantage  to  trade  or  make  shoes  for  them?  Would 
this  be  right  even  if  the  land  were  gained  at  the 
expense  of  the  state  1  And  would  it  not  seem  less 
right  if  the  charge  and  labour  of  gaining  the  addi- 
tional territory  to  Britain  had  been  borne  by  the 
settlers  themselves  1  And  wovild  not  the  hardship 
appear  yet  greater  if  the  people  of  the  new  country 
should  be  allowed  no  representatives  in  the  Parlia- 
ment enacting  such  impositions]"*  Franklin  was 
here  employing  his  favourite  Socratic  method  of 
arguing  with  great  force  and  point. 

The  theory  of  colonial  representation  in  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  had  in  it  something  grand  and 
lofty ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  have 
worked  well  in  practice.  Under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances, America  could  hai'dly  have  received  repre- 
sentatives sufficient  to  give  her  much  influence  in 
the  English  House  of  Commons.  The  distance  from 
one  country  to  the  other  was  too  great  to  admit  of  an 
active  interchange  of  ideas  between  the  American 
membei-s  and  their  constituents ;  and  the  division 
of  interests  was  too  marked  to  allow  of  all  being 
properly  managed  by  a  single  Parliament.  At  a 
later  date,  Franklin  saw  that  this  plan  of  Imperial 
representation  was  not  adapted  to  the  conditions  of 
the  case.  The  English  Government  also,  after  a 
few  attempts  to  induce  the  colonists  to  accept  its 
views,  relinquished  its  plans  for  raising  a  revenue 
in  America,  the  administration  of  which  was  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  Crown  officers.  The  intellect  of 
Franklin  was  at  all  times  much  concerned  in  the 
growing  fortunes  of  Ms  native  land.  At  the  period 
of  the  Albany  congress,  he  was  very  solicitous  that 
the  grand  region  behind  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
should  be  cultivated  and  turned  to  account.  In 
less  than  a  century,  he  prophesied,  it  must  become 
a  populous  and  important  dominion.  He  advised 
that  two  new  colonics  should  be  formed  in  the  west, 
with  governing  powei'S  for  the  direction  of  their 
own  affaii-s;  and  he  indicated  Lake  Erie  as  the 
fittest  site  for  one,  and  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  for 
the  other.  The  American  mind  was  beginning  to 
be  penetrated  with  a  desire  to  spread  beyond  the 
sea-board  into  the  interior  of  the  continent. 

While  the  Albany  congress  was  sitting,  fui-ther 
measures    were    being    taken    by   the    Virguuan 

*  This  short  series  of  letters  first  appeared  in  a  London 
paper  in  1766,  during  the  dispute  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies.  It  is  included  in  Sparks  s  edition  of  the 
Works  of  Franklin. 
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Government  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  French 
in  those  western  territories ;  and,  still  earlier  in 
the  year,  the  general  subject  of  French  aggression 
was  discussed,  though  without  much  eflPect,  by  the 
Governments  of  other  provinces.  Some  of  these 
voted  money  for  defensive  operations ;  othei-s 
refused  to  do  anything.  Virginia  resolved  on 
borrowing  £10,000,  and  at  the  same  time  appealed 
to  the  Royal  bounty  for  assistance.  The  English 
Ministers  ordered  two  independent  companies, 
stationed  at  New  York  and  Charleston,  to  take 
part  in  the  defence  of  Western  Virginia ;  but  such 
a  force  was  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  danger. 
In  Massachusetts,  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  —  the 
commissioners  from  that  province  to  the  Albany 
convention  of  1748 — joined  in  soliciting  the  inter- 
position of  the  King  for  the  removal  of  the  French 
forts  erected  within  Anglo-American  territory; 
and  Shii-ley  assured  the  home  Government  that 
there  would  be  no  general  plan  for  the  defence 
of  America  unless  his  Majesty  himself  fixed  for  each 
colony  the  quota  of  men  or  money  which  it  was 
to  contribute  to  the  com- 
mon cause,  and  the  whole 
were  compelled,  by  some 
effectual  method,  to  con- 
form to  that  determina- 
tion. Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  were  at  issue  with  their  proprietaries  in 
regard  to  internal  regulations,  and  did  nothing 
towards  the  defence ;  and  although  New  York  voted 
a  thousand  pounds  to  Virginia,  it  refused  to  assist 
in  repelling  the  French  from  a  post  which  lay 
within  the  boundaries  of  Pennsylvania.  New 
Jersey  would  not  even  send  commissioners  to  the 
congress  at  Albany.*  What  wonder  if  American 
officials,  perceiving  such  a  total  defect  of  voluntary 
unity,  wrote  home  to  the  Government  that  an  en- 
forced unity  was  indispensable  to  save  the  English 
possessions  from  utter  ruin  1 

The  French  were  not  long  before  they  struck  a 
blow.  Thii-ty-three  men  had  been  stationed  by  the 
Ohio  Company  in  the  fort  at  the  junction  of  the 
river  Ohio  with  the  Alleghany  and  the  Monon- 
gahela ;  and  while  the  Virginian  Government  was 
thinking  about  sending  a  small  force  under  Wash- 
ington to  strengthen  the  position,  the  French  com- 
mander, Contrecoeur,  marched  down  to  the  spot  on 
the  17th  of  April,  and  summoned  the  English  to 
surrender.  Being  far  too  feeble  to  resist,  the 
thirty-three  occupants  of  the  fort  capitulated  and 
withdrew.  Contrecoeur  then  occupied  the  post, 
strengthened  it,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Du- 
quesne,  after  the  Govemoi"  of  Canada.     Information 

*  Bancroft. 
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of  the  fact  was  speedily  conreyed  to  Washington 
by  the  Indians,  who  implored  succour.  Washing- 
ton had  by  that  time  been  made  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  had  under  him  a  small  regiment  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  ill-disciplined  and  in- 
subordinate. At  the  he£.d  of  this  company  he 
started  for  the  scene  of  action.  The  men  were  in- 
sufficiently supplied  with  clothes  and  food;  they 
had  no  tents  with  them,  ajid  it  was  the  wet  season. 
Washington,  however,  pushed  on,  and,  guided  in 
his  actions  by  repeated  intelligence  from  the  In- 
dians, took  up  a  position  on  the  Great  Meadows, 
where  he  cleared  the  ground  of  bushes,  and  formed 
an  entrenchment.  On  the  27  th  of  May,  Gist,  the 
explorer,  joined  him,  and  reported  that  he  had 
seen  the  trail  of  the  French  within  five  miles 
of  the  American  camp.  The  enemy  was  reported 
to  be  six  hundred  strong,  with  eighteen  pieces  of 
cannon. 

It  seemed  to  Washington,  however,  that  the  safest 
plan  would  be  to  attack  the  detachment  of  French 
troops  which  was  said  to  be  then  marching  towards 

the  Great  Meadows ;  and 
accordingly,  with  only 
forty  of  his  own  men, 
he  started  on  a  dark 
and  rainy  night,  con- 
ducting his  little  force 
in  single  file  along  a  narrow  track  to  the  camp  of 
a  native  ally,  who  furnished  a  contingent.  Again 
the  party  set  out,  and  discovered  the  position  of  the 
French,  concealed  among  bushes.  The  Virginians 
sought  to  surprise  them ;  but  the  French,  seeing 
the  approach  of  a  hostile  body,  ran  to  their  arms. 
Washington  promptly  gave  the  word  to  fire,  and, 
rushing  forward  at  the  head  of  his  men,  compelled 
the  French  to  surrender,  after  a  fight  lasting  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  French  commander  and 
nine  others  were  killed,  and  twenty-one  made 
prisoners.  Washington  afterwards  erected  a  small 
stockade  fort  on  the  Great  Meadows,  and,  having 
received  an  accession  of  troops  from  New  York  and 
South  Carolina,  advanced  towards  Fort  Duquesne. 
The  addition  to  his  numbers  was  not  an  unmixed 
good;  for  the  captain  of  the  Carolinians — who 
formed  what  was  called  an  independent  corps,  with 
a  commander  appointed  by  the  King — quaiTcUed 
with  Washington  on  the  ground  of  precedency,  and 
this  necessarily  led  to  a  weakening  of  the  little 
army,  and  a  derangement  of  plans.  With  great 
rapidity,  the  Vii'ginian  lieutenant-colonel  made 
a  road  of  about  thirteen  miles,  through  a 
gorge  in  the  mountains,  to  Gist's  settlement ;  but 
on  the  1st  of  July  he  was  compelled,  by  informa- 
tion that  the  French  had  been  largely  reinforced, 
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to  fall  back  to  Fort  Necessity,  the  stockade  at 
Great  Meadows,  which  he  endeavoured  to  strengthen 
by  the  formation  of  a  ditch.  On  the  3rd  of  July 
he  was  attacked  by  six  hundred  French  and  one 
hundred  Indians,  who,  securing  one  of  the  emi- 
nences by  which  the  position  was  flanked,  poured  a 


consider  it  prudent  to  make  these  concessions,  but 
they  undertook  not  to  advance  any  farther,  nor 
even  to  retain  the  evacuated  fort,  but  to  retire  to 
their  former  station  at  Monongahela.  Two  officers 
were  left  by  Washington  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  as  hostages;  and  he  then  began  his  retreat, 


franklin's  first  electrical  machine. 


galling  fire  into  the  fort.  It  was  returned  with 
great  spirit ;  but  the  position  of  the  French  was  so 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  English,  that  of  the 
former  only  three  were  killed  to  thirty  of  the 
latter.  The  French  commander  at  length  proposed 
a  parley,  fearing  that  his  ammunition  would  mn 
out.  On  the  following  day,  the  4th  of  July — a 
day  shortly  to  be  made  famous  in  American  annals 
—the  Virginian  garrison,  with  their  arms  and 
efiects,  withdrew  from  the  fort,  and  were  allowed 
to  retii-e  within  the  undisputed  frontier  of  the 
EngUsh   possessions.      Not   only   did   the   French 


but  was  terribly  harassed  by  the  hostile  Indians, 
who  plundered  his  baggage,  and  killed  several  of 
his  people.  Although,  on  the  whole,  Washington 
had  failed  in  his  enterprise,  he  had  exhibited  so 
much  courage  and  capacity  that  the  Virginian 
Assembly  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  and  his 
troops.  But  the  first  operations  on  the  English 
side  foreboded  ill.  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
was  now  solely  in  the  possession  of  France. 

As  soon  as  the  collision  was  known  at  London, 
the  English  Ambassador  at  Paris  was  instnicted  to 
complaSi  of  it  to  the  French  Ministry  as  an  open 
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violation  of  tke  peace;  but  no  satisfaction  was 
offered.  Erencli  writers  have  alleged  tliat  the  Vii-- 
ginians,  in  the  first  instance,  ti'eacherously  fell  on  a 
detachment  of  the  Canadian  forces  pi'oceeding  to 
deliver  a  summons  to  Colonel  Washington  to  quit 
the  fort  he  had  built  on  the  Great  Meadows,  and 
that  that  officer  even  acted  with  great  and  wanton 
barbarity.  It  would  be  a  vain  task  to  inquire  into 
the  contradictory  statements  put  forth  by  both 
sides  on  this  comparatively  minor  question.  The 
main  fact  with  which  history  is  concerned  is, 
that  an  actual  state  of  war  had  been  created  be- 
tween England  and  France  while  their  respective 
Governments  were  still  deliberating  in  the  hope 
of  a  pacific  settlement.  The  situation  was  fnll 
of  peril  for  England.  She  had  no  military  force  of 
any  consequence  in  America.  She  was  on  bad  terms 
with  several  of  the  colonies ;  and  the  colonies  were 
wrangling  among  themselves  as  to  which  should  do 
the  least  towards  repelling  the  enemy,  or  were  quar- 
relling with  their  Governors  on  matters  of  internal 
rule  which  might  have  been  proper  subjects  for 
discussion  at  another  time,  but  which  siu-ely  could 
have  been  postponed  to  a  more  fitting  season.  The 
time,  however,  had  now  come  when  the  English 
Ministry  determined  to  send  a  military  force  to  the 
plantations. 

In  January,  1755,  General  Braddock  was  de- 
spatched from  Ireland  with  two  regiments  of 
infantry ;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  English  com- 
mander, a  convention  of  the  provincial  Governors 
assembled  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  to  settle  a 


plan  of  military  opei-ations.  The  French  Govern- 
ment still  continued  to  give  pacific  assurances 
to  the  Government  of  England,  and  was  told, 
in  reply  to  inquiries,  that  the  armaments  de- 
spatched to  America  were  intended  only  for  defence. 
Proposals  were  made  on  both  sides  for  an  adjust- 
ment of  boundaries,  and  for  the  creation  of  a 
neutral  territory  between  the  possessions  of  the  two 
States.  But  no  agreement  could  be  araved  at,  and 
every  day  brought  the  inevitable  war  still  closer. 
So  full  of  dissimulation  were  the  French  Ministers 
that  their  own  Ambassador  at  London,  the  Marquis 
de  Mirepoix,  was  convinced,  by  proofs  submitted 
to  him  by  the  English  Government,  that  he  was 
made  the  instrument  of  a  deception.  Being  per- 
sonally a  man  of  high  honour,  he  immediately  left 
for  Versailles,  and  reproached  the  Ministry  with 
their  misconduct ;  but  he  was  ordered  to  return  to 
London  with  fresh  asseverations  of  the  most  friendly 
feeling.  Immediately  afterwards,  however,  the 
English  Government  was  informed  that  a  powerful 
French  squadron  was  ready  to  sail  for  America 
from  Brest  and  Bochefort ;  and  in  fact  the  ships 
soon  departed,  carrying  four  thousand  troops,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  military  stores.  They  were 
followed  by  an  English  fleet  under  the  command 
of  the  celebrated  Admiral  Boscawen,  by  whom  a 
portion  of  the  French  squadron  was  attacked  off 
Newfoundland,  and  captured.  Yet  all  this  while 
no  declaration  of  hostilities  had  been  made  on  either 
side,  and  diplomatists  still  talked  of  peace,  as  if  war 
were  not  already  a  fact. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 
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To  a  disinterested  observer  in  the  year  1755,  the 
chances  of  victory  in  the  approaching  struggle  on 
the  continent  of  America  must  have  seemed  to  lie 
with  France  rather  than  with  England.  The 
French  monarch  had  a  far  larger  army  at  com- 
mand than  his  rival.  He  was  already  in  possession 
of  the  gi-eater  pai-t  of  the  disputed  territory;  and 


his  actions  had  the  foi'ce  and  concentration  which 
belong  to  undivided  counsels.  Whether  he  could 
boast  the  additional  strength  of  a  just  quaiTel, 
will  always  be  a  subject  of  difference.  His 
claim  to  Acadie  was  of  the  most  doubtful  merit; 
but  something  was  to  be  said  in  favour  of  his 
pretensions  to   Louisiana.      The  French  had  cer- 
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tainly  been  the  first  to  penetrate  into  the  vast 
region  which  went  under  that  general  designation ; 
and  it  may  have  seemed  hard  that  they  should  not 
be  suffered  to  retain  what  they  had  won  from  the 
desert.  But  the  term  Louisiana  was  applied  in  a 
vague  and  uncertain  way  to  a  territory  of  inde- 
finite extent  and  unexplaiiaed  limits.  When  the 
English  passed  beyond  the  Appalachian  Mountains, 
they  found  themselves  in  a  country  unpeopled  save 
by  wandering  tribes  of  Indians.  A  few  forts  had 
been  erected  by  the  Fi'ench  at  great  distances,  not 
only  from  one  another,  but  from  any  of  then- 
settlements,  with  the  design,  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  of  menacing  the  English  colonies,  and  for- 
bidding their  people  to  make  advances  west- 
ward. But  the  red  men  denied  that  the  country 
belonged  to  either  France  or  England,  and  many 
were  disposed  to  favour  the  latter  rather  than  the 
former.  The  land,  they  said,  was  theirs,  to  sell  or 
to  give  away  as  they  pleased ;  and  their  support 
was  courted  equally  by  both  parties  to  the  quarrel. 
It  was  in  truth  a  struggle  for  absolute  supremacy 
in  America  between  two  great  and  jealous  Powers ; 
and  it  was  not  likely  to  be  settled  by  the  special 
pleadings  of  diplomatists  sitting  round  a  table,  and 
interpreting,  with  the  ingenuity  of  lawyex-s,  the 
doubtful  words  of  treaties,  and  the  obscure  geo- 
graphy of  unexamined  lands. 

After  the  attack  by  Admiral  Boscawen  on  the 
French  squadron  despatched  to  America,  Louis  XV. 
recalled  his  Ambassador  from  London;  yet  he  did 
not  declare  war.  George  II.  assured  his  Parlia- 
ment, when  bringing  the  session  to  a  close  on  the 
25th  of  April,  that  the  hope  of  peace  was  not  even 
then  abandoned,  but  that  he  would  never  purchase 
it  at  the  expense  of  submitting  to  encroachments 
on  his  dominions.  So  real  was  the  state  of  war, 
notwithstanding  these  pacific  asseverations,  that 
the  English  Government  gave  orders  that  all 
French  ships,  whether  outward  or  homeward-bound, 
should  be  stopped,  and  brought  into  British  ports. 
The  dockyards  rang  with  the  industry  of  ship- 
wrights, building  in  all  haste  additional  ships, 
for  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  made 
special  provision.  The  press  for  seamen  was  car- 
ried on  with  extraordinary  vigour,  and  premiums 
were  ofiered  by  the  Government,  and  by  many  of 
the  large  cities  and  towns,  to  all  who  should  volun- 
tarily enlist  as  soldiers  or  sailors.  One  fact  is 
certain — ^that  the  war  was  in  the  highest  degree 
popular.  The  Government  asked  for  a  loan  of 
a  million,  to  be  raised  by  way  of  lottery :  nearly 
four  millions  were  at  once  subscribed.  The  old 
national  feeling  of  antagonism  to  France  again 
burst  out  with  renewed  fury;  and  the  only  fear 


was   lest  the  Ministry  should  not  be  sufficiently 
prompt  in  vindicating  the  national  claims. 

In  America,  however,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Government  were  not  in  all  respects  approved. 
Aii  Act  of  Parliament  extending  the  provisions  of 
the  English  Mutiny  Act  to  North  America,  and 
declaring  that  all  troops  raised  by  any  of  the  colo- 
nial Governors  or  Assemblies  should,  whenever 
they  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  forces, 
be  subject  to  the  same  system  of  martial  law  and 
discipline  as  that  which  existed  in  the  British 
army,  excited  great  discontent  in  the  colonies.  The 
measure,  in  its  passage  through  the  two  Houses, 
had  been  strongly  opposed  by  the  Massachusetts 
agent  in  England,  who,  in  a  petition  to  Parliament, 
represented  "  that  his  Majesty's  American  sub- 
jects were  generally  freeholdei's,  and  persons  of 
some  property,  and  enlisted  not  for  a  liveliliood, 
but  with  intent  to  return  to  their  faiTas  or  trades 
as  soon  as  the  particular  services  for  which  they 
might  enlist  should  terminate ;  that  the  officers  were 
persons  in  similar,  though  better,  circumstances ; 
and  that  all  of  them, — being  chiefly  influenced  to 
take  up  arms  by  a  regard  to  the  honour  of  the 
King,  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  religion  and  liberties, — had  but  little 
preparatory  exercise  for  war,  and  were  therefore  un- 
suitable subjects  for  the  operation  of  the  rigorous 
code  of  discipline  adapted  to  the  government  of 
his  Majesty's  standing  forces."  The  argument  was 
plausible;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  proper 
degree  of  discipline  could  have  been  maintained 
by  a  system  of  greater  laxity  and  indulgence. 
Another  cause  of  vexation  to  the  Americans  was 
found  in  a  communication  made  some  time  before 
to  the  provincial  Governments,  by  which  it  was 
ordered  that  all  officers  commissioned  by  his 
Majesty,  or  by  his  commander-in-chief  in  North 
America,  should  take  precedence  of  those  whose 
commissions  were  derived  from  the  colonial  Gover- 
nors or  Assemblies,  and  that  the  general  and  field- 
officers  of  the  provincial  troops  should  have  no 
rank  when  serving  with  the  general  and  field- 
officers  commissioned  by  the  Crown.  Many  of  the 
American  officers  were  very  indignant  at  this 
arrangement,  and  Washington  resigned  his  com- 
mission, but  shortly  afterwards  accepted  the 
appointment  of  aide-de-camp  to  General  Braddock. 

A  change  in  the  English  Ministry  had  taken 
place  in  the  spring  of  1754.  The  Premier,  Henry 
Pelham,  died  on  the  6th  of  March  in  that  year, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  chief  position  by  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  had  for  some 
time  held  the  seals  of  the  Northern  Department. 
The    Earl  of  Holderness,  who   had   followed  the 
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Duke  of  Bedford  in  the  Southern  Depai-tment, 
where  he  pi-oved  very  inefficient,  was  transferred  to 
the  corresponding  Secretaryship,  and  his  recent 
post  was  filled  by  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  a  subor- 
dinate at  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  now  became  the 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Pitt,  afterwards 
Lord  Chatham,  thought  so  meanly  of  Robinson's 
abilities  that  he  said  the  Duke  might  as  well  have 
sent  his  jack-boot  to  lead  the  popular  representa- 
tives. Newcastle  had  offered  the  post  to  Hemy 
Fox,  afterwards  Lord  Holland  ;  but  that  statesman 
declined  to  accept  it  unless  he  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  names  of  those  who  received  the  secret 
service  money.  It  was  not  long  ere  Pitt  and  Fox, 
though  both  holding  office  under  Government  (the 
first  as  Paymaster  General,  and  the  second  as 
Secretary-at-War),  formed  a  private  coalition  against 
their  superiors,  which  Newcastle,  on  discovering  its 
existence,  broke  up  by  introducing  Fox  into  the 
Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern 
Department,  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  both  of  which  capacities  Robinson  had  proved  a 
failure.  Pitt  still  maintained  his  attitude  of  hos- 
tility to  the  general  policy  of  the  Government 
under  which  he  filled  a  subordinate  position,  and 
the  greater  part  of  1755  passed  away  in  the  dis- 
traction of  cabals  and  intrigues,  which  seriousty 
diminished  the  national  force  at  the  commencement 
of  a  very  grave  conflict.  The  old  King  himself 
disliked  Newcastle,  but  did  not  see  his  way  to 
getting  rid  of  him.  The  Duke  was  not  popular 
with  the  nation ;  he  was  thought  to  be  too  subser- 
vient to  the  French,  and  to  hesitate  about  declaring 
war,  out  of  timidity  or  interested  motives.  But  he 
had  a  great  majority  in  Parliament — a  majority 
secured,  so  far  as  the  Lower  House  was  concerned, 
by  that  affluence  of  bribery  which  Hogarth  so 
admirably  satirised  in  his  Election  Carica. 
tures.  The  Whig  party  was  still  predominant 
in  the  aristocracy  and  in  Parliament,  and 
neither  the  King  nor  the  nation  was  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  combination  of  a  few  titled 
families. 

The  Cabinet  was  divided  between  Ministers  in- 
clined to  war,  and  Ministers  disposed  to  compromise 
in  the  hope  of  preserving  peace.  But  there  was 
little  or  no  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  necessity  of  compelling  the  colonists  to  make 
provision  for  their  own  defence.  The  mxitual 
jealousies  and  factious  opposition  of  the  provinces 
had  in  truth  forced  on  the  mother  countiy  a  degree 
of  interference  which  might  not  otherwise  have 
been  adopted,  and  which  at  any  rate  would  have 
had  far  less  justification.  Men  of  very  different 
views  felt  the  truth  of  this.     Thomas  Penn  wrote 


from  England,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1754,  that  if 
the  several  Assemblies  would  not  make  provision 
for  the  general  service,  an  Act  of  Parliament  might 
oblige  them.  James  Delancey,  of  New  York, 
reported  that  in  all  probability  the  colonies  would 
differ  in  their  measures  and  disagree  about  their 
quotas,  and  that  without  the  intei-position  of  the 
English  Parliament  nothing  would  be  done.  Din- 
widdle, of  Virginia,  advised  a  poll-tax  on  all  the 
colonists,  "  to  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty ;" 
and  other  Governors  wrote  home,  begging  for  com- 
pulsory legislation.  These  representations  had 
their  effect.  By  a  circular  from  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson,  dated  October  26th,  1754,  the  Governors 
of  all  the  colonies  were  informed  of  the  King's 
pleasure  that  a  fund  should  be  established  for  the 
common  benefit ;  and  when  Braddock  went  out 
with  his  army,  he  was  furnished  with  orders  to 
exact  such  a  revenue.  During  the  winter  months 
of  1755,  the  necessity  for  some  rigorous  measure 
became  still  moi*e  apparent.  The  Indians  of 
Canada  had  tampered  mth  the  Six  Nations  so 
effectually  that  some  had  already  forsaken  the 
English  alliance,  and  were  sending  English  scalps 
into  the  dominions  of  the  enemy ;  yet  the  provincial 
Governments  were  sitting  absolutely  still.  The 
French  were  already,  at  two  or  three  points,  drawn 
up  in  hostile  an-ay  on  soil  which  was  claimed  as 
Anglo-American ;  yet,  after  the  feeble  attempt  of 
the  Virginians,  they  were  allowed  to  do  as  they 
pleased,  and  the  disunion  of  the  colonies  grew  every 
day  more  extreme.  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  writes  with 
a  very  strong  feeling  against  the  English  Govern- 
ment and  in  favour  of  his  own  countrymen,  has 
nevertheless  shown  how  complete  was  the  dead-lock 
to  which,  in  the  face  of  imminent  danger,  the 
frowardness  of  the  local  Legislatures  had  brought 
the  affairs  of  the  country.  Sharpe,  of  Maryland, 
who  had  been  temporarily  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  in  America,  vainly  solicited  aid  from  one 
province  after  another.  New  Hampshire  took  every 
opportunity  to  pass  acts  contrary  to  the  King's 
instructions.  New  York  was  disinclined  to  pro- 
vide quarters  for  the  Royal  troops,  and  intimated 
that  she  wovxld  contribute  to  a  general  fund  only 
when  others  did.  New  Jersey  treated  with  the 
utmost  contempt  the  repeated  solicitations  of  the 
Governor.*  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  South 
Carolina  did  indeed  vote  sums  of  money,  but 
coupled  the  gi'ants  with  conditions,  trenching  on 
the  Royal  prerogative,  which  they  well  knew 
befoi'ehand  would  not  be  accepted.  If  the  design 
of  the  colonists  had  been  to  lay  tliemselves  at  the 

*  Bancroft's  History,  Vol.  III.,  chap.  7. 
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feet  of  France,  and  invite  subjection,  they  could 
hardly  have  acted  diffei-ently. 

General  Braddock  reached  America  towards  the 
end  of  February,  1755,  and  on  the  14tli  of  the 
following  April  held  a  congress  at  Alexandria,  in 
Virginia,  at  which  Commodore  Keppel  also  was 
present.  The  provinces  represented  were  Virginia, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland.  The  fii'st  subject  discussed  was  the 
vexed  question  of  a  colonial  revenue.  Braddock 
was  a  man  of  violent  temper,  and  he  expressed 
himself  angrily  that  no  such  fund  was  already 
formed.  The  provincial  Governors  replied  that  the 
Assemblies  had  opposed  all  their  representations  on 
the  subject,  and  that  such  a  fund  could  never  be 
established  in  the  colonies  without  the  aid  of  Par- 
liament. Having,  they  added,  found  it  impossible 
to  obtain,  in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  the  pro- 
portion expected  by  his  Majesty  towards  defraying 
the  expenses  of  his  service  in  North  America,  they 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  pro- 
posed to  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  find  out  some 
method  of  compelling  the  colonies  to  do  as  desired, 
by  assessing  the  several  governments  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  abilities.*  The  upshot  of  the 
discussion  was  that  Shirley  assured  his  colleagues, 
on  the  authority  of  the  English  Government,  that 
a  common  fund  must  either  be  voluntarily  raised, 
or  assessed  in  some  other  way.  The  opinion  on 
this  point  was  unanimous  among  men  holding  any 
official  position.  The  testimony  of  the  authority 
already  cited  may  again  be  referred  to,  as  embody- 
ing facts  contrary  to  the  writer's  sympathies  and 
leanings.  "I  have  had  in  my  hands,"  says  that 
authority,  "  vast  masses  of  correspondence,  inchid- 
ing  letters  .from  servants  of  the  Crown  in  every 
Boyal  colony  in  America ;  from  civilians,  as  well  as 
from  Braddock,  and  Dunbar,  and  Gage ;  from  the 
popular  Delancey  and  the  moderate  Sharpe,  as  well 
as  from  Dinwiddle  and  Shirley;  and  all  were  of 
the  same  "tenor.  The  British  Ministry  heard  one 
general  clamour  from  men  in  office  for  taxation  by 
Act  of  Pai'liament.  Even  men  of  liberal  tendencies 
looked  to  acts  of  English  authority  for  aid.  'I 
hope  that  Lord  Halifax's  plan  may  be  good,  and 
take  place,'  said  Alexander  of  New  York.  Hop- 
kins, Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  elected  by  the 
people,  complained  of  the  men  '  who  seemed  to  love 
and  understand  liberty  better  than  public  good  and 
the  affiiirs  of  state.'  'Little  dependence,' said  he, 
'  can  be  had  on  voluntary  union.'  '  In  an  Act  of 
Parliament  for  a  general  fund,'  wrote  Shirley,  'I 

*  Minutes    of  Council  held  at  the  Camp  at  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  April,  1755. 


have  great  reason  to  think  the  people  will  readily 
acquiesce.' "t  There  was  really  some  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  opposition  of  the  Assemblies  did 
not  express  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  colonists. 
Huske,  an  American  then  in  London,  wrote  a  work 
in  which  he  advocated  a  moderate  taxation  of  the 
plantations  by  Parliament. 

The  idea  continued  to  gain  ground  in  England. 
In  Jtily,  1755,  the  Eai-1  of  Halifax  pressed  on  the 
Cabinet  the  adoption  of  a  general  system  of  taxation, 
to  ease  the  mother  country  of  the  heavy  expenses 
with  which  it  had  recently  been  burdened. 
Vai'ious  plans  were  suggested,  but  a  stamp-duty 
seems  to  have  been  that  which  was  most  favoured. 
Rumours  of  what  was  contemplated  soon  got  over 
to  America,  and  Massachusetts  instructed  its  agent 
in  England  to  oppose  anything  that  should  have 
the  slightest  tendency  to  the  raising  of  a  revenue 
by  the  act  of  the  English  Parliament.  The  dislike 
to  such  a  measure,  though  it  may  have  had  its  sup- 
porters, was  most  natural  in  any  American  colony ; 
and  nothing  could  be  said  against  the  indignation  it 
aroused,  if  the  plantations  had  done  what  they 
ought  in  the  matter  of  defence,  and  had  not  ex- 
hibited, on  every  possible  occasion,  such  an  eager 
readiness  to  defy  the  repi-esentatives  of  the  Crown, 
and  thwart  the  most  reasonable  expectations  of  the 
parent  State.  It  is  easy  to  argue  as  if  the  colonies 
alone  had  any  interests  or  rights  in  the  matter. 
They  had  indeed  interests  and  rights  of  a  very 
important  kind ;  but  the  mother  country  likewise 
was  concerned.  If  the  American  settlements  had 
lapsed  into  a  state  of  anarchy  for  want  of  some 
bond  of  union  among  themselves,  or  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  French  in  the  absence  of  all  means 
of  self-protection,  the  consequences,  in  respect  of 
mere  physical  suffering,  would  doubtless  have  rested 
mainly  on  themselves  ;  but  a  blow  of  a  very  serious 
nature  would  at  the  same  time  have  fallen  vipon 
England,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she 
would  stand  calmly  apart,  and  risk  the  chances  of 
such  a  blow,  without  making  any  attempt  to  ward 
it  off.  No  dependency  has  a  right  to  divorce  itself 
entirely  from  the  interests  of  the  Empire  to  which 
it  belongs;  but  this  was  what  the  American 
colonies  were  now  doing.  They  had  been  required 
to  raise  a  revenue  for  defence  against  a  foreign 
enemy  by  taxing  themselves.  They  not  only 
neglected  to  do  so ;  they  refused.  The  enemy  was 
within  the  gates,  and  the  Imperial  Government 
was  driven  to  think  of  some  other  method.  Taxa- 
tion mthout  representation  is  certainly  a  most 
undesirable  expedient :  when  resorted  to,  as  it  was 
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a  few  years  later,  to  relieve  the  taxation  of  the 
parent  State,  it  is  tyranny.  But  exceptional 
measures  may  sometimes  be  justified  by  exceptional 
circumstances,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  position  of  England  was  at  this  time  most 
perplexing. 

Before  the  breaking  up  of  the  conference  at 
Alexandria,  the  general  plan  of  a  campaign  was 
matured.  It  was  resolved  that  four  simultaneous 
expeditions  should  be  undertaken.     The  first  was 


quantity  of  provisions  for  the  troops,  nor  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  carriages  for  the  transport  ol 
materials.  A  mistake  had  been  made  in  not  select- 
ing Pennsylvania,  rather  than  Virginia,  as  the  base 
of  operations ;  for  the  former  province  was  in  a 
much  better  condition  to  supply  what  was  wanted 
than  the  latter.  Owing  to  this  unfortunate  blunder, 
the  regiments  lingered  at  Alexandria  for  several 
weeks,  during  which  time  the  men  were  in  actual 
distress  for   want  of  necessaries;    and   May   had 


RUINS   OF   TICONDEROGA   FORT. 


to  be  directed  against  Fort  Duquesne,  in  the  Ohio 
valley,  by  Braddock  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Royal  troops ;  the  second,  consisting  of  American 
regulars  and  Indians,  commanded  by  Governor 
Shirley,  on  whom  the  King  had  conferred  the  rank 
of  a  British  General,  was  to  attempt  the  reduction 
of  the  French  fort  at  Niagara ;  the  third  was  to  be 
sent  against  Crown  Point,  and  was  to  be  composed 
of  militia  drawn  from  the  New  England  colonies ; 
while  the  fourth,  under  Lawrence,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  to  reduce  that  pro- 
vince. The  departure  of  Braddock  was  delayed  by 
the  default  of  the  Yii-ginian  contractors  for  the 
army,  who,  when  the  commander  was  ready  to 
inarch,  were  found  not  to  have  provided  a  sufficient 

48 


arrived  ere  they  set  out  for  the  Ohio.  The  expedi- 
tion was  ill-omened  from  the  first,  and  it  was  fated 
to  a  melancholy  termination.  It  was  only  by  the 
help  of  Pennsylvania,  obtained  through  the  agency 
of  Franklin,  that  the  supplies  were  at  length  fur- 
nished, and  it  was  not  until  after  the  army  had 
started  that  its  necessities  were  fully  provided  for. 
The  soldiers  were  unfortunate  in  their  commander. 
Nothing  could  be  said  against  the  courage  of  Brad- 
dock, whose  intrepidity  was  equal  to  anything  that 
might  be  required  of  it ;  nor  was  he  deficient  in  a 
technical  knowledge  of  the  formalised  rules  of 
warfare.  But  he  was  entirely  wanting  m  that 
intuitive  genius  which  enables  a  man  to  adapt 
himself  to  new  conditions,  and  delivers  him  from 
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the  tyranny  of  routine.  He  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  English  Guards,  and  would  have  had  actual 
hostilities  conducted  after  the  manner  of  a  review- 
His  ideas  of  discipline  were  so  strict  and  despotic 
that  he  was  very  unpopular  with  his  men ;  and  he 
was  so  confident  in  the  infallibility  of  his  own 
judgment  that  he  would  not  listen  to  the  advice  of 
others.  Of  his  character  as  a  man,  Horace  Walpole 
gives  some  details  which  would  make  out  that  he 
was  utterly  depraved  and  brutal,  without  honour 
and  without  natural  affection.*  But  Walpole  was 
a  scandal-monger,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  accept 
all  his  stories  with  absolute  reliance.  He  admits 
that,  when  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  Braddock  made 
himself  adored  where  scarce  any  Governor  was 
endured  before,  f 

While  still  in  England,  the  General  had  received 
a  set  of  instructions  from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  army,  specially 
warning  him  against  falling  into  an  ambush.  The 
caution  was  reiterated,  after  his  arrival  in  America, 
by  Franklin,  who  pointed  out  the  skill  with  which 
the  Indians  contrive  these  hidden  dangers.  But 
Braddock  only  laughed  at  the  advice.  The  savages, 
he  told  Franklin,  might  be  formidable  to  the  raw 
militia  of  the  colonists,  but  not  to  regular  troops, 
highly  disciplined  in  all  the  methods  of  warfare. 
Instead  of  making  use  of  his  Indian  allies  to  guard 
against  the  taetics  of  hostUe  Indians,  with  which 
they  were  necessarily  better  acquainted  than  he 
could  be,  he  so  disgusted  the  native  waniors  by  his 
arrogance  that  the  greater  number  forsook  his 
army,  and  returned  to  their  own  tribes.  He  sub- 
sequently irritated  the  colonists  by  describing  them 
as  devoid  of  courage,  or  of  any  military  qualifica- 
tion. He  wrote  home  that  he  expected  little 
assistance  from  them;  and  to  Washington  he  ex- 
hibited the  most  unreasoning  obstinacy  and  the 
most  irascible  temper.  In  the  fulness  of  his  self- 
confidence,  he  had  announced  to  the  English 
Ministry  in  the  early  spring  that  he  should  be 
beyond  the  Alleghanies  by  the  end  of  April,  and 
that  they  might  expect  tidings  of  his  success  in 
June.  Notwithstanding  the  delay  which  incom- 
moded his  plans,  he  boasted  to  those  around  him  of 
all  that  he  was  about  to  do.  He  told  Franklin, 
while  halting  for  carriages  at  Fredericktown,  that 
after  taking  Fort  Duquesne  he  should  proceed  to 
Niagara  (though  this  was  to  be  Shirley's  exploit), 
and,  having  taken  that,  should  advance  to  Fron- 
tenac.  General  Duquesne,  he  added,  could  hardly 
detain  him  above  three  or  four  days,  and  then  he 
could  see  nothing  which  need  obstruct  his  march  to 

*  Horace  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Aug.  21st,  1755, 
t  The  same  to  the  same,  Aug.  28th. 


Niagara.  His  overweening  conceit  counted  on 
victories  for  which  he  had  made  no  due  provision. 

The  march  was  long  and  toilsome.  Twenty- 
seven  days  elapsed  ere  the  army  had  reached  Will's 
Creek  (now  Cumberland),  on  the  bordei-s  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland;  but,  when  there,  it  was 
reinforced  by  two  independent  companies  from 
New  York,  under  the  command  of  Horatio  Gates, 
an  Englishman  who  was  afterwards  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  War  of  Independence.  Here 
also  Washington  joined  the  expedition,  and  matters 
at  length  seemed  in  training  for  efiective  action. 
On  the  31st  of  May,  five  hundred  men  were  sent 
forward  to  open  the  roads,  and  to  store  provisions 
at  Little  Meadows.  Sii-  Peter  Halket  followed 
with  the  fii'st  brigade,  and  Braddock  himself 
started  on  the  10th  of  June.  The  force  altogether 
consisted  of  about  two  thousand  two  hundred  men, 
and,  if  it  could  have  started  earlier  in  the  year, 
would  probably  have  accomplished  valuable  results. 
The  garrison  of  Fort  Duquesne  at  that  time  was 
known  to  consist  of  np  more  than  two  hundred 
men ;  but  in  the  intervening  period  the  French  had 
been  strongly  reinforced,  and  friendly  Indians  had 
been  summoned  to  their  assistance.  The  English 
forces  moved  forward  in  a  thin,  extended  line, 
nearly  four  miles  long.  It  was  a  difi[icult  and  a 
dangerous  march.  Thick  woods  shrouded  the  path 
to  right  and  left,  and  the  chance  of  a  surprise  by 
lurking  Indians  was  never  absent.  The  road 
passed  over  mountains  and  across  deep  ravines, 
frequently  intersected  by  rivei-s  and  creeks.  A 
rapid  and  dashing  movement,  as  far  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  peitnitted,  would  have 
been  the  best  policy;  but  Braddock  must  have 
everything  done  according  to  ^the  military  code. 
Washington,  who  was  very  ill  at  the  time,  but 
whose  faculty  of  observation  seems  never  to  have 
deserted  him,  wrote  to  his  brother  that,  instead  of 
pushing  on  with  vigour,  without  regarding  a  little 
rough  road,  they  were  halting  to  level  every  mole- 
hill, and  to  erect  bridges  over  every  brook.  On 
the  19th  of  June,  however,  the  General  found  it 
necessaiy  to  proceed  with  greater  despatch.  On 
arriving  at  the  Great  Meadows,  he  learned  that 
the  French  were  expecting  a  further  reinforcement 
of  five  hundred  troops ;  and  he  therefore  resolved, 
on  the  advice  of  Washington,  to  advance  rapidly 
at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  picked  men,  together 
with  ten  pieces  of  cannon  and  the  necessary  ammu- 
nition and  provisions,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the 
army,  under  Colonel  Dunbar,  to  follow  with  the 
heavy  baggage  by  slow  and  easy  marches. 

Having  previously  acted  with  undue  particu- 
larity, Braddock  now  erred  as  much  on  the  side  of 
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carelessness.  He  took  scarcely  any  precautions  in 
the  way  of  reconnoitring  the  dense  woods  which 
flanked  his  road,  though  his  devotion  to  military 
punctilio  was  still  apparent  in  other  matters.  The 
distance  from  Cumberland  to  the  fork  of  the  Ohio 
is  nearly  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  and  a  large 
part  of  this  had  yet  to  be  traversed.  On  the  8th 
of  July,  the  army  arrived  at  the  junction  of  the 
Monongahela  and  the  Youghiogeny.  Fort  Duquesne 
was  then  only  twelve  miles  off,  and  the  perils  of  the 
expedition  wei-e  obviously  increased  by  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  enemy,  and  by  the  distance  of  Braddock 
from  his  supports,  which  were  nearly  forty  miles 
behind  him  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  through  which 
he  had  come.  Halket  entreated  him  to  proceed 
with  caution,  and  to  employ  his  Indians  in  scouring 
the  thickets,  so  as  to  guard  against  any  ambuscades 
that  might  have  been  formed.  But  Braddock,  as  if 
under  the  influence  of  some  fatality,  i-esumed  his 
march  early  on  the  following  morning,  without 
obtaining  information  as  to  the  French  position,  or 
sending  out  scouts  to  reconnoitre  the  woods  which 
still  burdened  his  track  with  their  ominous  and 
secret  shadows.  Washington  in  vain  represented  to 
him  that  the  silence  and  apparent  solitude  of  that 
leafy  desert  could  not  be  accepted  as  any  evidence 
that  danger  was  far  removed.  In  vain  did  he  offer 
to  search  and  occupy  the  woods  in  front  and  on  the 
flanks.  Braddock's  professional  pi'ide  would  not 
permit  him  to  accept  the  help  of  Indians  in  guarding 
the  progress  of  a  regular  army,  or  to  adopt  the 
advice  of  an  amateur  soldier  and  an  American. 

Weary  and  out  of  condition,  owing  to  the  bad 
food  they  had  had  on  the  march,  the  troops  pur- 
sued their  way  towards  the  catastrophe  which 
pedantry  and  presumption  had  prepared  for  them. 
Twice  fording  the  Monongahela,  owing  to  the 
windings  of  the  stream,  they  stood  at  noon  between 
that  river  and  the  Alleghany,  about  seven  miles 
from  the  junction  of  the  two  in  the  greater  current 
of  the  Ohio.  The  chief  commander  now  threw 
forward  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas  Gage,  who  was  accompanied  by  a  woi'king 
party  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  with  guides  and 
flanking  parties.  Along  a  path  not  more  than 
twelve  feet  wide,  this  detachment  advanced  into 
the  uneven,  woody  country  lying  in  the  direction  of 
Fort  Duquesne.  Braddock  himself  was  following, 
with  the  artilleiy,  the  baggage,  and  the  main  body 
of  the  army  divided  into  small  columns,  when  the 
Indian  war-cry  burst  forth  fi'om  the  surrounding 
thickets,  and  from  the  high  grass  which  closely 
covered  the  more  open  ground,  while  at  the  same 
moment  a  heavy  and  quick   fii-e  struck  the  front 


and  the  left  flank  of  the  advanced  guard,  and  drove 
them  back  on  a  party  which  was  being  foi-med 
in  the  rear.  The  adversaries  were  so  well  con- 
cealed that  not  a  man  could  be  seen,  even  at  the 
moment  when  their  fire  leapt  flaming  and  echoing 
out  of  the  dim  recesses  of  the  surrounding  cover- 
ture. The  vanguard  left  two  six-pounders  behind 
them,  and  in  their  hurried  retreat  spread  confusion 
amongst  their  comrades  of  the  second  detachment, 
who  were  trying  to  form  near  a  rising  gi-ound  to 
the  right.  Both  companies  soon  lost  cohesion,  and 
were  scattered  wildly  amongst  the  trees,  their 
movements  having  no  other  unanimity  than  that 
of  flight.  Thus  the  first  party  drove  in  the  second, 
and  the  two  together,  in  their  united  recoil,  shat- 
tered and  dismayed  the  rest.  Braddock  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  behaved 
with  desperate  but  unavailing  courage,  though,  it  is 
said,  not  with  the  necessary  coolness,  nor  with  that 
judgment  which  could  alone  have  retrieved  the  for- 
tunes of  the  day.  A  stand,  however,  was  made 
for  some  time.  The  artillery  opened  fire  into  the 
woods,  aiming  at  random  against  a  foe  who  even 
now  could  not  be  seen.  The  French-Indians 
wavered  and  broke  as  the  roar  and  blaze  of  the 
great  guns  startled  the  dusky  lairs  in  which  they 
couched.  De  Beaujeu,  the  French  commander,  was 
killed,  and  Dumas  assumed  the  direction  of  the 
attack.  He  rallied  the  savages,  and  sent  them  to 
make  a  second  assault  on  the  English  flank;  but  for 
a  time  the  issue  was  doubtful.  It  even  seemed  as 
if  the  English  might  prevail  ;  for,  having  now 
i"ecovered  their  self-possession,  they  presented  a 
compact  body  to  the  enemy,  and  maintained  their 
ground,  firing  with  regularity,  but  receiving  much 
more  mischief  than  they  dealt. 

For  two  hours   there  Avas  scarcely  any  change 
in   the    position  of   the  armies.       Now    that   the 
English  had   re-formed,    they  showed  no   lack  of 
courage ;  but  considerable  lack  of   discretion  was 
still  apparent.     Bewildered  by  the  murderous  fire 
which  smote  them  on  all  sides  from  the  ambush 
of  the  forest,  and  which  proceeded  from  an  enemy 
whose  numbers  and  precise  position  were  a  mys- 
tery, they   gave  little    heed    to   the  commands  of 
their  officers,  but  tired  in  platoons  as  fast  as  they 
could  load,  and  with  so  random  an  aim  that  many 
of  their  shots  were  lost.      Braddock's  orders  were 
that  the  infantry  should  form  in  line,  and  advance. 
But  the  circumstances  did  not  penuit  of  this  pre- 
cision of  movement.     The  General  was  thinking  of 
his  review  tactics,  and  either  could  not  or  would 
not  adapt  himself  to  the  unwonted  circumstances 
with  which  he  had  to  deal.     A  rapid  anil  irregular 
charo-e,  without  regard  to  the  exactness  of  militaiy 
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routine,  miglit  have  resulted  in  the  dispersion  of 
the  adversary's  forces;  but    this   did  not   suit  the 
formalism  of  Braddock's  mind.     The  consequences 
were  fatal.     Men  and  officers  fell  in  gi-eat  num- 
bers ;   the  officers,  in  particular,  were   picked  ofi" 
by  the   Indian   marksmen,  and   suffered  terribly. 
The  valour   of  these  gentlemen  was  magnificent, 
but   useless.      Again   and    again   they    re-formed 
the  front  ranks,  organised  small  charging  parties, 
and  advanced  at  their  head,  in  the  hope  of  seizing 
on  the  hill  which  overhung  their  right  flank,  and 
r-ecovering  the  lost  cannon.     But  their  men  would 
not  always  follow,  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  they 
fired  on  them  from  the  rear,  though  this  may  have 
been  accidental,  in  the  confusion  of  the  struggle. 
Out  of  eighty-six  officers,  twenty-six  (including  Su' 
Peter     Halket)    were     killed,    and     thii*ty-seven 
wounded.     Half  the  men  were  dead  or  disabled ; 
yet    Braddock    held    liis    ground  with    desperate 
tenacity.     Wherever  the  danger  was  most  extreme, 
he  was  present;  but  his  courage  could  not  make 
up  for  his  want  of  judgment.     He  had  five  horses 
shot  under  him;    his  secretary  was  killed  at  his 
side;  both  his  English  aides-de-camp  were  disabled 
early  in  the  engagement ;  the  American  alone  re- 
mained to  convey  his  orders.     That  Washington 
should  have  escaped  is  wonderful,  for  the  savages 
singled  him  out  for  attack,  and  four  balls  lodged  in 
his  coat.     "  Some  spirit  guards  his  life,"  exclaimed 
an  Indian  warrior.     If  it  were  permissible  to  speak 
after  Pagan  fashion,  one  might  say  that  it  was  the 
young  Genius  of  America. 

At  length,  when  the  action  had  gone  on  for  about 
three  hours,  Braddock  received  a  shot  through  the 
right  arm  and  the  lungs,  and  was  carried  off  the 
field  by  Colonel  Gage.     With  the  fall  of  the  Gene- 
ral a  complete  rout  ensued.     "What   makes  the 
rout  more  shameful,"  said  Horace  Walpole  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann  (August  28th),  "  is,  that  instead  of 
a  gi-eat  pursuit,  and  a  barbarous  massacre  by  the 
Indians,  which   is   always   to  be  feared    in  these 
rencontres,  not  a  black  or  white  soul  followed  our 
troops,   but  we  had   leisure   two  days  afterwards 
to  fetch  off  our  dead."     The  provincial  forces  were 
among  the  last  to  leave  the  field,  and,  being  rallied 
by  Washington,  covered  the  retreat  of  the  regulars. 
The  flight  of  the  latter  was  in  the  last  degree  dis- 
creditable.    Panic  had   seized  on  tl^em,  and  they 
rushed  precipitately  along  the  path  by  which  they 
had  come,   leaving   in    the  hands  of   the   enemy 
their  artillery,  their  provisions,  their  baggage,  and 
even  the  private  papers  of  their  commander.    All 
attempts  to  rally  them  were  vain:  they  imagined 
dangers  where   none  really   existed,  and  did   not 
feel  even  partially  reassured  until  they  had  re- 


joined the  camp  under  Dunbar,     "  Pray  don't  let 
any   detachment  from  Pannoni's  be   sent  against 
us,"   wrote   Walpole   to   Mann,    our    Minister   &% 
Florence;  "we  should  run  away."     Pannoni's  was 
a  coffee-house  frequented  by  the  Florentine  nobility, 
who   at   that   time  were   not   famous   for  valour. 
The   charge    of    cowardice,    however,   was  unfair. 
Troops  who,  under  such  circumstances,  could  stand 
their  gi'ound  for  three  hours  could  not  have  been 
wanting  in  courage,  however  much,  when  all  was 
lost,  they  gave  way  to  that  sense  of  panic  which 
sometimes  visits  the  best  soldiers  in  moments  of 
disaster.     Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  Wolfe  had 
a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  British  Infantry  of  that 
day.     Speaking  of  Braddock's  defeat,  in  a  letter  to 
his  father,  he  said  that  he  knew  their  discipline  to 
be  bad,  and  their  valour  to  be  precarious.     "  They 
are  easily  put  into  disorder,"  he  added,  "  and  hard 
to  recover  out  of  it.     They  frequently  kill  their 
officers  through  fear,  and  murder  one  another  in 
their   confusion.       Their    shameful    behaviour    in 
Scotland,    at   Port   L'Orient,  at  Melle,  and  upon 
many  less  important  occasions,  clearly  denoted  the 
extreme   ignorance   of  the   officei-s,    and   the   dis- 
obedient  and  dastardly  spirit   of    the  men."      It 
would  appear,  however,  that  the  inability  to  see 
where  the  enemy  lay  concealed  was  the  real  cause 
of  Braddock's  defeat.     During  the  whole   action, 
not   more   than   a   hundi'ed   French    and  Indians 
were  seen  by  any  of  the  English  army ;  some  de- 
clai'ed  that  they  saw  not  one. 

The  French  at  Fort  Duquesne  had  been  made 
aware  of  Braddock's  advance  by  their  scouts, 
and  they  resolved  to  meet  the  adversary  on 
the  road.  Then-  Indian  allies  at  first  shrank  from 
joining  them  on  such  an  expedition,  but  were  at 
length  persuaded  by  the  repi-esentations  of  De 
Beaujeu.  The  force  detached  for  this  purpose 
consisted  of  barely  two  hundred  and  thirty  French 
and  Canadians,  with  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
natives.  They  fell  in  with  the  English  earlier 
than  they  expected,  at  a  point  about  seven  miles 
from  Fort  Duquesne.  The  favourable  position 
they  occupied  enabled  them  to  escape  with  a  small 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded;  while  the  English 
and  American  ranks  were  thinned  in  a  fearful 
proportion.  Seven  hundred  and  fourteen  privates 
were  killed  or  wounded.  The  Virginians,  who 
showed  gi-eat  valour,  were  mown  down  like  grass  ; 
in  one  of  their  companies,  only  a  man  was  left. 
Washington  behaved  tliroughout  with  that  extra- 
ordinary coolness  which  was  among  his  most  ad- 
mirable qualities.  Lord  Halifax,  a  few  months 
afterwards,  spoke  of  him  with  high  praise;  but 
as  yet  his  name  was  unknown  in  England. 
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Braddock,  mortally  wounded,  beaten,  and  humili- 
ated, was  carried  to  the  spot  where  Dunbar  had  been 
left  in  command  of  the  reserve.  During  the  greater 
part  of '  the  first  day  he  remained  silent  and 
depresssed,  overwhelmed  by  the  terrible  misfor- 
tune which  had  visited  him.  At  night  he  roused 
himself,  and  exclaimed,  like  one  waking  from  a 
dream,  "  Who  would  have  thought  it  1  We  shall 
know  better  how  to  deal  with  them  another  time." 
Many  had  thought  it,  and  had  anticipated  what 
would  happen ;  but  he  would  not  be  ruled.  Now, 
with  life  fast  ebbing,  he  calculated  on  turning  his 
experience  to  advantage  in  the  future.  The  "  other 
time,"  however,  was  not  to  come  for  him.  It  is 
said  that  he  employed  his  last  breath  in  dictating 
a  panegyric  on  his  officers — a  trait  of  generosity 
which  in  part  atones  for  his  faults.    After  lingering 


four  days  in  great  agony,  he  expired ;  and  his  gi'ave 
may  still  be  seen,  about  a  mile  west  of  Fort 
Necessity.  The  day  before  his  death,  Dunbar, 
after  destroying  the  remaining  artillery,  and  burn- 
ing the  public  stores  and  the  heavy  baggage  to  the 
value  of  £100,000,  had  begun  a  further  retreat  to 
Fort  Cumberland,  Thence  he  fell  back  hastUy  to 
Philadelphia,  finding  his  troops  still  infected  by  the 
unreasoning  fear  which  had  winged  their  flight. 
The  Governors  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Penn- 
sylvania besought  him  to  assist  in  defending  their 
frontiers,  and  offered  him  aid  in  men  and  money 
if  he  would  once  more  advance  against  Fort 
Duquesne;  but  this  he  refused  to  do.  The  fii'st 
important  operation  of  an  English  army  upon 
American  soil  had  ended  in  nothing  but  disgrace 
and  ruin. 


CHAPTER  LXIY. 
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The  mortification  felt  both  in  England  and  America 
at  the  failure  of  Braddock's  expedition,  was  in  some 
measure  soothed  by  a  success  which  was  obtained 
in  the  north,  though  this  was  followed  by  an  exei'- 
cise  of  power  involving  misery  and  suffering  to  a 
large  number  of  persons.  The  New  England 
colonies  had  agreed  with  the  mother  country,  on 
condition  of  being  reimbursed  their  expenses,  to 
despatch  an  army  against  the  forts  and  settlements 
established  by  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia,  Massa- 
chusetts alone  equipped  about  7,900  "men,  amounting 
to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  able-bodied  males  in  the 
jurisdiction.  A  detachment  of  these  took  part  in 
the  movement,  and  the  colonial  forces  altogether, 
including  those  furnished  by  other  plantations,  con- 
sisted of  three  thousand  militia,  to  which  were 
added  three  hundred  regular  troops  and  a  small 
train  of  artillery.  The  chief  command  was  in  the 
hands  of  Colonel  Monckton,  an  English  officer  of 
experience,  while  the  New  England  levies  were  led 
by  Colonel  Winslow,  a  descendant  of  the  famous 


Edward  Winslow  who  took  so  large  a  part  in  the 
formation  of  "the  New  Plymouth  settlement.     With 
this  force  it  was  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
French,  such  as  might  make  them  recede  from  the 
position  that  they  had   taken   up  on   soU  which 
the  English  claimed  as  theirs  under  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht.      The  encroachments  of  the  French  had 
been  so  systematic  and  audacious  that  it  was  high 
time  to  resist  their  manifest  design  of  gradually 
winning  back,  in  defiance  of  express  engagements, 
the  whole  province  which  had  formerly  gone  under 
the  name  of  Acadie.      At  a  time  of  peace,  and 
while  the  conflicting  claims  were  still  being  debated 
at  Paris,  they  had  adopted  military  measures  for 
vindicating  their  alleged  rights;  and  they  could  not 
with  reason  complain  if  the  sword  to  which  they 
were  so  ready  to  appeal  was  drawn  against  them, 
though  war  was  not  yet  declared,  and  the  monarchs 
of  England  and  France  still  professed  their  willmg- 
ness  to  avoid  a  rupture. 

Acadie  had  been  originally  peopled  by  Breton 
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peasants,  who  must  have  found  in  the  indented 
bays,  the  rocky  coasts,  the  jutting  promontories, 
the  inland  forests  and  desolate  tracts,  of  the  penin- 
sula and  its  adjoining  territories  on  the  continent, 
much  to  remind  them  of  the  wild  and  picturesque 
land  from  which  they  came.  They  had  settled 
there  as  early  as  1604;  other  French  people  fol- 
lowed ;  and  their  descendants,  though  made  English 
subjects  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  still  retained 
their  French  language,  customs,  and  dress,  as  well 
as  the  I'eligion  of  their  ancestors.  So  little  were 
they  interfered  with  by  their  new  masters  that  they 
were  not  even  called  upon  for  taxes,  or  required  to 
maintain  any  magistrate  of  alien  race.  A  small 
English  garrison  and  a  few  English  families  at  An- 
napolis kept  up  the  show  of  British  dominion ;  but 
in  the  interior  the  French  colonists  were  left  en- 
tirely to  themselves.  Their  trifling  afiairs  were 
managed  by  the  parish  priest ;  for  M.  le  Cure  was 
a  gi-eat  man  amongst  those  simple  villagers,  with 
whom  religion  was  a  profound  and  active  influence, 
and  the  most  abiding  sentiment  of  their  natures. 
Primitive  in  all  their  ways,  and  leading  pastoral 
and  rustic  lives  between  the  forest  and  the  sea, 
they  were  a  happy  and  a  virtuous  people,  to  whom 
the  anxieties  of  cupidity  and  the  heat  of  licen- 
tiousness appear  to  have  been  totally  unknown. 
Like  the  New  Englanders,  they  married  at  an  early 
age ;  and  when  a  youth  grew  up  to  maturity,  a 
house  was  built  for  him  by  the  general  contributions 
of  his  neighbours,  a  portion  of  land  was  cleared  and 
sown  for  his  use,  and  he  was  supplied  witTi  all  the 
necessaries  of  existence  for  a  year.  Persistent 
industry  had  made  Acadie  a  habitable  and  in  some 
respects  a  pleasant  country.  Dykes  shut  out  the 
salt  tides  from  the » marshes  which  bordered  them. 
The  pastures  were  rich  with  herds  and  flocks, 
and  the  cultivated  fields  boi-e  heavy  crops 
of  grain,  which  rendered  famine  an  impossibility. 
In  front  was  the  fierce  Atlantic,  pouring,  in 
noise  and  foam  perj:)etual,  into  the  rifts  and  creeks 
of  a  precipitous  and  shattered  coast;  behind 
was  the  primeval  forest,  full  of  obscurity  and  dread, 
yet  waiting  to  be  explored  by  man.  Between  the 
two  were  the  small  villages  and  clustered  farms  of 
a  race  whose  men  subdued  the  ground  by  plough 
and  spade — whose  women  fashioned  at  the  spin- 
ning-wheel and  the  loom  the  coarse  but  service- 
able stuffs  which  formed  the  garments  that  they 
wore. 

The  chief  of  American  poets  has  described  this 
pastoral  country  with  so  pictorial  a  pen  that  every 
detail  rises  before  \m  as  we  read  : — 

"  In  the  Acadian  land,  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of  Minas, 
Distant,  sechided,  still,  the  little  village  of  Grand  Pr^ 


Lay  in  the  fruitful  valley.     Vast  meadows  stretched  to  the 

eastward, 
Giving  the  village  its  name,  and  pasture  to  flocks  without 

number. 
Dykes,  that  the  hands  of  the  farmers  had  raised  with  labour 

incessant, 
Shut  out  the  turbulent  tides ;  but  at  stated  seasons  the  flood- 
gates 
Opened,  and  welcomed  the  sea  to  wander  at  will  o'er  the 

meadows. 
West  and  south  there  were  fields  of  flax,  and  orchards,  and 

corn-fields, 
Spreading  afar  and  unfenced  o'er  the  plain  ;  and  away  to  the 

northward 
Blomidon  rose,  and  the  forests  old,  and  aloft  on  the  moun- 
tains 
Sea-fogs  pitched  their  tents,   and  mists  from  the  mighty 

Atlantic 
Looked  on  the  happy  valley,  but  ne'er  from  their  station 

descended. 
There,  in  the  midst  of  its  farms,  reposed  the  Acadian  village. 
Strongly  built  were  the  houses,  with  frames  of  oak  and  of 

chestnut, 
Such  as  the  peasants  of  Normandy  built  in  the  reigns  of  the 

Henries. 
Thatched  were  the  roofs,  with  dormer-windows ;  and  gables, 

projecting 
Over  the  basement  below,  protected  and  shaded  the  doorway. 
There,  in  the  tranquil  evenings  of  summer,  when  brightly 

the  sunset 
Lighted  the  village  street,   and  gilded  the  vanes  on  the 

chimneys, 
Matrons  and  maidens  sat  in  snow-white  caps,  and  in  kirtles 
Scarlet  and  blue  and  green,  with  distaffs  spinning  the  golden 
Flax  for  the  gossiping  looms,  whose  noisy  shuttles  within 

doors 
Mingled  their  sound  with  the  whir  of  the  wheels  and  the 

songs  of  the  maidens."* 

The  number  of  the  Acadians  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  has  been  so  varioixsly  stated, 
and  on  information  so  imperfect,  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  repeat  the  doubtful  and  contra- 
dictory figures.  It  was  certainly  not  a  large  com- 
munity, yet  it  counted  several  thousands.  The 
sentiment  of  French  nationality  was  very  strong 
amongst  the  people,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  aided  their  countrymen  beyond  the  borders 
whenever  there  was  any  mischief  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  English.  They  were  called  the  French  Neu- 
trals, because,  while  professing  loyalty  to  the 
foreign  rule,  they  refused  to  fight  at  any  time 
against  the  soldiers  of  France.  This  reservation 
they  were  permitted  to  make,  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  treated  by  their  conquerors,  up  to  the 
present  date,  with  great  consideration,  and  even 
with  generosity.  Their  priests,  however,  probably 
thinking  that  no  faith  should  be  kept  with  heretics, 
constantly  incited  them  to  conspire  against  the 
English  ;  and  they  obeyed  their  priests  in  all  things. 
Accordingly,  their  neutrality  was  a  delusion,  and 
the  English  authorities,  after  a  long  period  of  for- 

*  Longfellow's  Evangeline. 
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bearance,  were  compelled  to  regard  them  as  enemies. 
The  military  commander   at   Annapolis  began  to 
treat  tliem  with  haughtiness   and  rigour.       Their 
property  was  occasionally  seized  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  they  were  not  permitted  to  make  bargains 
for  compensation.     Once,  when  some  of  them  de- 
layed  in   supplying  the  Annapolis  garrison  with 
firewood,  they  were  told  that  if  they  did  not  comply 
within  a  reasonable  time  the  soldiers  should  seize 
their  very  houses  for  fuel.     It  was  found  necessary 
to  take  from  them  their  boats  and  fire-arms,  lest 
they  should  assist  the  French ;  and  the  resort  to 
these  measures,  inevitable  as  they  may  have  been 
under  the  circumstances,  necessarily  increased  the 
disafiection  of   the  Acadians.      At  length,   orders 
were  sent  out  to  the  English  military  officers  to 
punish  the  people  at  discretion  if  they  behaved  ill, 
and,  if  the  troops  were  annoyed,  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  nearest  person,  whether  the  ofiender  or  not. 
An  alien   and   hated  rule  is  certain  to  result  in 
tyrannies  such  as  these,  which  are  of  course  quite 
beyond  defence ;  but,  in  fairness  to  the  authorities, 
it   should    be   recollected  that  the  Acadians  had 
done  their   utmost  to   forfeit   the  previous  kind- 
ness of  their  masters,  and  that  the  English  would 
probably  never  have  been  in  Acadie  at  all,  had  not 
the  French,  by  their  egregious  pretensions  to  lands 
already  belonging  to  their  rivals,  and  by  the  ferocity 
with  which,  through  a  long  course  of  years,  they 
desolated    New    England  villages    and   massacred 
their  inhabitants,  compelled  the  seizure  of  some 
outlying  territory  as  a  simple  measure  of  protection. 
In  the  spring  of  1 755,  the  French  were  established 
in  two  forts  on  the  isthmus  which  connects  the 
peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  with  the  mainland.     One 
of  these  forts  was  a  small  stockade  at  the  mouth  of 
the  little  river  Gaspereaux,  near  Bale  Verde ;  the 
other  was  the  fortress  of  Beau-Sejour — a  work  of 
some  importance,  mounted  with  twenty-six  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  standing  on  an  eminence  to  the 
north  of  the  river  Messagouche,  on  the  Bay   of 
Fundy.     De  Vergor,  the  commander  of  the  latter, 
took   no   proper   measures   for   strengthening    his 
works ;  and  he   was  much  disconcerted   when,  at 
the  close  of  May,  1755,  he  saw  the  English  fleet 
sailing  into  the  bay.     The  forces  were  disembarked 
without  molestation,  and,  after  a  short  period  of 
rest,  were  led  across  the  Messagouche  towards  the 
fortress  they  had  come  to  attack.     The  passage  of 
the  river  was  disputed  by  a  number  of  soldiers,  of 
Acadian  fugitives  from  English  rule,  and  of  Indians, 
who  fired  on  the  advancing  force  from  a  blockhouse 
and  a  strong  breastwork  of  timber  which  they  had 
planted  on  the  farther  bank.     The  New  England 
troops    attacked    these    obstructions    with    great 


spirit,  forcing  their  defender  to  fly ;  and  here  all 
active   resistance  terminated.      The   French   now 
seemed   paralysed.      They   did   nothing  more    to 
repel  the  danger,  but,  after  suffering  an  investment 
of  four  days,   surrendered  the  position  by  which 
they   had   hoped    to    defend    the   isthmus.       The 
garrison  of  Beau-S6jotU'  were  sent  to   Louisburg; 
the  Acadian  fugitives  received  an  amnesty.     The 
name  of   the    place   was   changed  to   Fort   Cum- 
berland, in  honour  of  the  Royal  Duke  then  at  the 
head  of  the  British  army ;  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  little  post  near  Bale  Verde  capitulated  on  the 
same  terms.     The  French  fort  on  the  St.  John's, 
against  which  three  frigates  and  a  sloop  were  sent, 
was  abandoned  and   burnt  by  its  occupants,  who 
destroyed  their  cannon,  devastated  the  surrounding 
country,   and  left  the  English  in  possession  of  a 
waste.     The  whole  of  Acadie  east  of  the  St.  Croix 
had  been  rapidly  subjugated ;  and  only  twenty  men 
had  been  killed — only  twenty  wounded. 

Yet  the  danger  to  English  mle  continued,  owing 
to  the   antagonism   of   the   Acadians   themselves, 
fomented   and   embittered   by  the  bigotiy  of  the 
priests.     Lawrence,  the  Deputy-Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  had  written  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  nearly  a 
year  before,  that  if  the  people  refused  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  they  would  be  much  better  away;  and 
the    Board    had   replied   that    by   the   Treaty  of 
Utrecht  they  were  to  continue  in  the  occupation 
of  their  lands  only  on  condition  of  their  becoming 
British  subjects.     They  could  not,  it  was   added, 
place  themselves  in  that  position  without  taking 
the  oaths  required  of  subjects ;  and  it  might  there- 
fore be  a  question  whether   their  refusal   to  take 
such  oaths  would  not  invalidate  their  title  to  the 
lands  they  held.      The  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  Nova  Scotia  was  to  be  consulted  on  the  point, 
and  "future  measures"  were  hinted  at,  for  which 
that  opinion  might  serve  as  a  foundation,    Lawrence 
remembered    this   in  the   summer  of    1755,   and 
intimated  to  such  of  the  French  colonists  as  had 
openly  appeared  in  arms  that  they  could  not  be 
allowed  to  keep  their  lands  unless  they  took  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  English  monarch  without 
those  qualifications  by  which  they  had  previously 
retained,  to  some  extent,  their  character  as  French- 
men.    They  unanimously   refused — a   decision  to 
their  credit,  when  we  recollect  what  their  nationality 
and  their  sympathies  really  were,  but  one  which 
imposed  on  the  English  authorities  the  necessity  of 
self-protection  against  avowed  disloyalty.     It  was 
therefore  resolved   to   remove   the   offenders,  and 
disperse  them  among  the  English  colonists,  where 
they  could   not   combine   to   the   injury   of  their 
tonquerors.     The  French  Ambassador  in  London, 
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taking  up  their  case  in  May,  1755,  begged  that 
they  might  have  time  to  remove  from  the  peninsula 
voluntarily,  carrying  their  effects  with  them;  but 
this  was  refused.  It  is  obvious  that,  had  the 
request  been  gi-anted,  the  Acadians  would  have 
gone  to  Canada,  and,  in  the  war  which  had  now 
virtually  commenced,  would  have  recruited  the 
hostile  ranks  of  the  adversary.  A  French  historian 
(Raynal)  even  affirms  that  the  French  colonists, 
fearing  that  their  religion  would  be  subverted  by 
the  English,  were  already  preparing  to  emigrate  to 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  resolution  of  the  English  authorities  was 
'  one  of  a  very  exceptional  and  painful  character ; 
but  it  had  been  provoked  by  the  bad  faith  of  the 
colonists  themselves.  In  July,  the  inhabitants  of 
Minas  and  the  adjacent  country,  pleading  with 
-Lawrence  for  the  restitution  of  their  boats  and 
guns,  declared  that,  notwithstanding  their  possession 
of  weapons,  their  consciences  would  engage  them 
not  to  revolt.  Their  consciences,  however,  had  not 
restrained  them  before,  and  in  all  probability  would 
have  been  equally  powerless  in  the  future.  Law- 
rence upbraided  them  in  terms  of  unnecessary 
sharpness ;  said  that  they  wanted  their  canoes  for 
conveying  provisions  to  the  enemy ;  and  reminded 
them  that  by  the  law  of  England  Roman  Catholics 
were  not  permitted  to  carry  arms.  At  the  eleventh 
hour,  the  Acadians  offered  to  take  the  oath  uncon- 
ditionally, but  were  told  that,  having  once  refused, 
it  was  not  competent  to  them  to  alter  their  Tesolve. 
Assuredly  an  oath  taken  under  such  cix'cumstances 
could  have  had  very  little  value  ;  but  its  value 
would  have  been  of  the  slightest  under  *ny  cir- 
cumstances. It  would  have  been  more  gracious, 
and  perhaps  wiser  in  the  highest  sense  of  wisdom, 
to  accept  the  oath,  and  keep  a  strict  watch  on  the 
malcontents.  The  danger  was  now  less  than  it  had 
been,  because  of  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
the  north-western  parts ;  yet  it  was  impossible  to 
feel  assured  that  the/  would  not  come  back  in 
force,  and  in  that  case  they  would  have  found 
active  allies  in  the  Acadians  of  the  peninsula. 
Chief  Justice  Belcher,  in  the  opinion  for  which 
he  had  been  asked,  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of 
removing  the  French  colonists.  They  were  rebels, 
he  said,  and  had  now  become  recusants ;  they  had 
forfeited  their  possessions  to  the  Crown  by  then- 
non-compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht;  and  on  the  departure  of  the  fleet  and 
troops  they  might  again  become  dangerous.  It  was 
therefore  finally  determined  to  transport  them  else- 
where. Notice  having  been  given  to  the  Governors 
of  the  several  colonies  to  prepare  for  their  recep- 
tion, a  proclamation  was  issued,  ordering  the  whole 


of  the  offending  population  to  assemble  on  the  5th 
of  September  at  their  respective  villages.  At 
Grand  Pre,  four  hundred  and  eighteen  men  came 
together,  and  were  marched  into  the  church,  the 
doors  of  which  v/ere  closed  and  guarded.  Winslow 
then  placed  himself  in  theii*  midst,  and  said : — ■ 

"  Gentlemen, — I  have  received  from  his  Excel- 
lency Governor  Lawrence,  the  King's  commission, 
which  I  have  in  my  hand,  and  by  his  oi'ders  you 
are  convened  together  to  manifest  to  you  his 
Majesty's  final  resolution  as  to  the  French  inhabi- 
tants of  this  his  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  who,  for 
almost  half  a  century,  have  had  more  indulgence 
granted  them  than  any  of  his  subjects  in  any  pai"t 
of  his  dominions;  what  use  you  have  made  of  it 
you  yourselves  best  know.  The  duty  I  am  now 
upon,  though  necessary,  is  very  disagreeable  to  my 
natural  make  and  temper,  as  I  know  it  must  be 
grievous  to  you,  who  are  of  the  same  species.  But 
it  is  not  my  business  to  animadvert,  but  to  obey 
such  orders  as  I  receive.  I  shall  therefore,  without 
hesitation,  deliver  you  his  Majesty's  ordei'S  and 
instructions,  namely: — That  your  lands  and  tene- 
ments, cattle  of  all  kinds,  and  live  stock  of  all 
sorts,  are  forfeited  to  the  Crown;  with  all  other 
your  effects,  saving  your  money  and  household 
goods;  and  you  yourselves  to  be  removed  from  this 
his  province.  Thus  it  is  peremptorily  his  Majesty's 
orders  that  the  whole  French  inhabitants  be  re- 
moved; and  I  am,  through  his  Majesty's  goodness, 
directed  to  allow  you  liberty  to  carry  off  your 
money  and  household  goods,  as  many  as  you  can, 
without  discommoding  the  vessels  you  go  in.  I 
shall  do  everything  in  my  power  that  all  those 
things  be  secured  to  you,  and  that  you  be  not 
molested  in  carrjdng  them  off;  also  that  whole 
families  shall  go  in  the  same  vessel,  so  as  to  make 
this  remove,  which  I  am  sensible  must  give  you 
a  good  deal  of  trouble,  as  easy  as  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vice will  admit ;  and  I  hope  that,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  world  you  may  fall,  you  may  be  faithful 
subjects,  a  peaceable  and  happy  people.  I  must 
also  inform  you  that  it  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
that  you  remain  in  security,  under  the  inspection 
and  direction  of  the  troops  that  I  have  the  honour 
to  command."* 

This  announcement  took  the  unhappy  people  by 
surprise.  If  they  had  ever  had  any  suspicion  that 
they  were  to  be  dispersed  over  the  continent,  their 
doubts  had  been  removed  by  the  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  subject  was  last  discussed.  The 
authorities  had  purposely  suspended  the  execution 
of  their  design  until  the  harvest  had  been  gathered 

*  Minot's  History  of  Massachusetts. 
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in,  as  the  crops  wotdd  be  useful  to  the  army;  and 
the  villager  seem  to  have  been  quite  ignorant  of 
the  object  for  which  they  were  called  together. 
The  blow  was  terrible  in  its  completeness  and  its 
suddenness.  They  were  never  to  return  to  their 
homes;  never  again  to  see  the  fields  they  had 
cultivated.  SuiTonnded  by  soldiers,  they  were  kept 
to  one  spot  until  the  day  of  embarkation,  and  were 
presently  joined  by  their  wives  and  families.  On 
the  10th  of  September  they  were  drawn  up  by  the 
soldieiy  six  deep,  and  as  many  as  could  then  be 
moved  were  compelled  to  go  on  board  the  vessel 
waiting  for  them.  Husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  were  separated  from  one  another,  and  in 
some  instances,  it  is  said,  were  separated  for  ever. 
This  was  probably  unintentional ;  one  cannot 
imagine  a  motive  for  such  cruelty,  and  the  em- 
barkation took  place  under  the  direction  of  Win- 
slow,  who  did  the  xitmost  he  could  to  soften  the 
stern  insti-uctions  of  Lawi-ence.  But  the  hai-dship 
was  none  the  less  because  it  was  not  designed, 
and  it  is  probably  this  circumstance,  as  depicted 
by  Longfellow  in  his  pathetic  poem,  that  has  drawn 
such  a  flood  of  indignation  on  the  heads  of  the 
English  officials,  even  in  England  itself,  and  has 
prevented  so  many  people  from  looking  at  the 
facts  with  any  calmness  of  judgment.  Those  who 
remained  behind  were  kept  near  the  sea-shore,  wait- 
ing for  other  ships,  until  December.  Insufficiently 
supplied  with  food,  half-clad,  and  with  very  im- 
perfect shelter  against  the  savage  cold  of  that 
noi*them  region,  these  miserable  wretches  suffigred 
alike  in  body  and  in  mind.  Before  the  last  were 
got  on  board,  several  had  attempted  to  escape,  and 
some  had  actually  found  their  way  to  Canada,  and 
other  places  where  they  were  able  to  evade  their 
pursuers.  Near  Annapolis,  a  hundred  heads  of 
families  fled  to  the  woods,  and  were  hunted  down 
by  soldiers.  Many  were  shot,  and  an  officer  has 
left  it  on  record  that  the  troops  hated  the  un- 
fortunate peasants  so  much  that  they  were  glad 
of  any  pretext  for  killing  them.  Some  lurked  in 
the  forests  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  found  refuge  in 
the  huts  of  fi-iendly  Indians.  But  nothing  was 
spared  by  Lawrence  and  his  colleagues  to  drive 
them  back  again.  The  country  was  laid  waste  to 
prevent  their  obtaining  food,  and  several  were  in 
this  way  foi'ced  to  deliver  themselves  up.  Even  if 
we  admit  that  the  deportation  was  justifiable  in 
itself,  as  a  measure  of  protection  against  persons 
who  neglected  no  opportunity  of  opposing  Englisli 
rule,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  act  was  carried 
out  in  the  most  cruel  and  relentless  spirit. 

Altogether,  nearly  seven  thousand  persons  were 
transported.     They  were  scattered  amongst  all  the 


English  colonies,  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia. 
One  thousand  anived  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  where, 
being  entirely  without  means,  and  incapable  of 
earning  their  living  among  a  people  speaking  a 
foreign  tongue,  and  following  ways  very  difierent 
from  their  own,  they  became  a  public  charge.  In 
South  Carolina,  more  than  a  thousand  wei'e  cast  on 
shore,  to  seek  theii'  fortunes  as  they  could.  None 
of  them  would  ask  for  compensation  from  the 
British  Government,  for  they  indulged  a  hope  that 
the  King  of  France  would  never  make  peace  until 
he  had  efiected  their  re-establishment  in  Acadie. 
Those  who  had  been  sent  to  Georgia  escaped  to  sea 
in  boats,  in  the  hope  of  getting  to  their  native 
country,  but,  on  reaching  New  England,  were 
stopped  and  tunaed  back  by  orders  from  the  north. 
Those  who  dwelt  in  Pennsylvania  presented,  in 
1757,  a  petition  to  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  then  the 
English  commander-in-chief  in  Amex'ica,  praying 
for  some  redress ;  but  the  only  reply  was  that  the 
Earl  seized  five  of  their  principal  men,  and  sent 
them  to  England  with  a  request  that  they  might  be 
kept  from  ever  again  becoming  troublesome  by 
being  consigned  to  service  as  sailors  on  board  ships 
of  war.  The  Lords  of  Trade  regretted  that  the 
whole  French  population  of  Acadie  had  not  been 
removed  to  other  lands ;  but  it  would  appear  that  in 
the  end  the  greater  number  were  dispersed.  Large 
tracts  of  land  were  left  so  utterly  desolate  that  the 
forest  once  more  asserted  its  mastery,  and  the 
ocean,  breaking  through  the  dykes,  spread  itself  at 
will  over  cultivated  fields.  The  live  stock  be- 
longing to  the  people  were  seized  by  the  English, 
and  lai-ge  numbers  of  hoi-ned  cattle,  hogs,  sheep, 
and  horses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  military,  and 
were  disposed  of  to  advantage.  For  some  yeai-s, 
the  unfortunate  Acadians  pined  in  want  and 
misery  in  the  English  colonies  of  America.  Some 
managed  to  get  to  France,  or  to  the  French  settle- 
ments ;  but  the  greater  number  died  of  sorrow  in 
the  land  of  their  exile.*  It  is  one  of  the  saddest 
stories  in  history. 

The  defeat  of  Braddock  laid  the  frontiers  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  open  to  the  desolating 
incursions  of  the  combined  French  and  Indians, 
who,  dividing  themselves  into  small  bodies,  inflicted 
great  injury  on  the  more  scattered  and  less  pro- 
tected townships.  A  large  addition  to  the  Vii'- 
ginian  militia  was  made  by  the  Assembly,  and  the 
force  thus  raised  was  commanded  by  Washington. 
But  the  Legislature  gi'udged  the  necessai-y  outlay 
for  adequately  meeting  the  necessities  of  the  time, 
and  little  was  done  towards  repelling  the  invaders. 

(    *  Minot.     Bancroft.     Grahame.     Notes  to  Longfellow. 
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The  men  were  badly  clothed,  without  tents,  and 
exposed  to  all  extremes  of  weather.  On  one  occa- 
sion they  clamoured  loudly  for  permission  to  return 
to  their  families,  when  William  Winstone,  a  lieu- 
tenant of  one  of  the  companies,  mounted  the  stump 
of  a  tree,  and  poured  forth  such  a  passionate 
harangue,  made  up  of  rebuke  and  exhoi-tation,  that 
they  begged  to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  Washing- 
ton did  all  that  was  possible  under  the  circumstances; 
but  the  French  continued  to  prevail. 

Another  disappointment  was  to  be  experienced 
in  connection  with  the  enterprise  against  Niagara 
under  the  command  of  Shirley,  who  since  the  death 
of  Braddock  had  become  chief  commander  of  the 
forces  in  North  America.  The  troops  designated 
for  this  expedition,  and  the  regiments  set  apart 
for  the  attack  on  Crown  Point,  were  ordered  to 
assemble  at  Albany.  Those  whom  Shirley  was  to 
conduct  in  person,  consisted  of  various  regiments  of 
regulars  from  New  England,  New  York,  and  New 
Jeraey,  and  one  coi"ps  of  Indian  auxiliai*ies.  As 
the  General  was  advancing  on  Oswego,  his  progress 
towards  which  had  been  greatly  retarded  by  several 
causes,  his  army  was  dismayed  by  hearing  of  the 
defeat  of  Braddock.  In  consequence  of  this  dis- 
astrous news,  the  sledgemen  and  boatmen,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  transport  of  stores  and 
provisions,  began  to  desert  in  large  numbers.  The 
Indians  also  showed  great  reluctance  to  follow  their 
commander,  and  it  cost  Shirley  no  small  amount 
of  time  and  trouble  to  regain  their  favour  and 
restore  their  confidence.  His  efforts  in  the  end 
were  only  partially  successful.  So  greatly  was  his 
army  reduced  by  desertion,  and  so  little  were  his 
Indian  followers  to  be  depended  on,  that  when  he 
arrived  at  Oswego,  on  the  21st  of  August,  a  further 
delay  was  found  to  be  indispensable.  After  a  time, 
he  pressed  on  towards  Niagara ;  but  a  succession  of 
heavy  rains,  the  breaking  out  of  sickness  in  his 
army,  and  the  dispersion  of  those  few  Indians  who 
up  to  that  point  had  been  more  faithful  than  their 
countrymen,  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  expedition. 
He  therefore  returned  to  Albany  with  all  his  forces, 
leaving  Colonel  Mercer  at  Oswego,  with  seven 
hundred  men  in  garrison,  and  instructions  to  de- 
fend the  place  by  the  erection  of  two  additional 
forts. 

Not  much  better  fortune  attended  the  expedition 
against  Crown  Point.  Geneiial  (afterwards  Sir 
William)  Johnson,  the  commander  of  this  expedi- 
tion, was  an  Irish  gentleman,  long  settled  on  the 
Mohawk  river,  in  the  western  parts  of  New  York, 
where  he  was  universally  respected  for  his  bene- 
volence, and  much  loved  by  the  Indians,  whose 
language  he  had  ace[uii'ed,  and  whom  he  always 


treated  with  a  humane  regard  to  their  interests  and 
feelings.  Johnson  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Council,  and  a  man  of  considerable  influence  in  tho 
affairs  of  the  province ;  but  he  was  not  in  all 
respects  well  fitted  to  the  post  he  was  about  to 
occupy.  In  June  and  July,  some  six  thousand 
troops  under  General  Lyman  assembled  at  a  spot 
between  the  river  Hudson  and  Lake  George,  about 
forty-five  miles  -north  from  Albany,  where  they 
built  a  fort,  first  called  Fort  Lyman,  and  after- 
wards Fort  Edward.  The  French,  on  their  part, 
were  far  from  inactive.  Numerous  regulars,  Cana- 
dians, and  Indians  were  gathered  together  in  the 
fortress  at  Crown  Point,  then  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition.  Dieskau,  their  commander,  determined 
'  to  lead  an  expedition  against  Fort  Edward ;  but  his 
guides  took  the  wrong  route,  and  at  nightfall  on 
the  4th  of  September  the  men  found  themselves  on 
the  road  to  Lake  Geoi-ge.  Johnson,  with  the  main 
body  of  his  forces,  had  already  been  moving  in  that 
direction  for  some  days,  and,  learning  from  his 
scouts  that  the  French  were  approaching,  he  sent 
out  a  party,  consisting  of  a  thousand  provincials, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Williams,  and  of 
two  hundred  Indians,  led  by  Hendrick,  an  old 
Mohawk  sachem,  with  instiiictions  to  intercept  the 
return  of  the  French,  whether  they  succeeded  or 
failed  in  their  attack  on  the  camp  at  Fort  Edward. 
For  the  defence  of  the  camp  itself,  Johnson  made 
no  provision,  beyond  sending  orders  to  the  com- 
mander there  to  call  in  all  his  out-parties,  and 
keep  his  whole  force  within  their  entrenchments ; 
nor  did  he  ascertain  the  number  of  troops  whom 
Dieskau  had  under  his  command. 

The  party  despatched  by  Johnson  on  the  8th  of 
September  marched  on  till  they  came  to  a  defile, 
where  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies  had  con- 
cealed themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  in  the 
midst  of  trees,  brushwood,  and  rocks.     Before  the 
Americans  were  well  within  the  defile,  the  French 
Indians  suddenly  started  up  before  theii-  brethren, 
the  Mohawks,  but  forbore  to  fire.     The  Canadians, 
however;  attac-:ed  with  great  spirit,  and  the  Ame- 
ricans were  driven  back.      Colonel  Williams  was 
killed  on   the  spot;    so  also  was  Hendrick,  who, 
being   mounted   on   horseback,  presented  an  easy 
mark.     An    American  writer   says  of  this   brave 
warrior  that    "his  head  was  covered  ^vith  white 
locks,  and,  what  is  uncommon  among  Indians,  he 
was  corpulent.     Immediately  before  Colonel  Wil- 
liams began  his  march,  he  mounted  a  stage,  and 
harangued  his  people.     He  had  a  strong,  masculine 
voice,    and,    it   was  thought,  mi#t  be   distinctly 
heard  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.     Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Pomeroy,  who  was  present,  and  heard  this 
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eflfusion  of  Indian  eloquence,  told  me  that,  although 
he  did  not  understand  a  word  of  the  language,  such 
was  the  animation  of  Hendrick,  the  fire  of  his 
eye,  the  force  of  his  gesture,  the  strength  of  his  em- 
phasis, the  apparent  propriety  of  the  inflexions  of 
his  voice,  and  the  natural  appearance  of  his  whole 
manner,  that  himself  was  more  deeply  afiected  with 
this  speech  than  with  any  other  which  he  had  ever 
heard.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  September 
25th,  1755,  he  is  styled  'the  famous  Hendricks,  a 


a  breastwork,  and  these,  with  the  waggons  and 
baggage,  formed  an  extempore  defence.  Two  or 
three  cannon  were  placed  in  position ;  but  the 
soldiers  were  ill-armed,  being  totally  unprovided 
with  bayonets.  As  the  sound  of  the  firing  grew 
nearer  and  nearer,  it  became  evident  that  the  de- 
tached party  was  in  full  retreat  to  the  camp ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  discomfited  troops  came 
rushing  into  the  enclosiire.  Dieskau's  men  were 
not  far  behind.     They  soon  appeared,  marching  in 
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renowned  Indian  warrior  among  the  Mohawks;' 
and  it  is  said  that  his  son,  being  told  that  his  father 
was  killed,  gave  the  usual  Indian  groan  upon  such 
occasions,  and,  suddenly  putting  his  hand  on  his  left 
breast,  swore  that  his  father  was  still  alive  in  that 
place,  and  that  there  stood  his  son."  * 

The  retreat  of  the  Americans,  though  rapid,  was 
not  disorderly.  Nathan  Whiting,  of  Newhaven, 
took  command  of  the  troops,  and  kept  them  well 
in  hand,  rallying  them  every  now  and  then,  and 
turning  to  fire.  The  camp  fonned  by  Johnson  was 
without  any  entrenchments ;  but,  on  the  noise  of 
musketry  being  heai^d,  trees  were  hastily  felled  for 

*  Dwight's  Travels. 


regular  order  up  to  the  English  position ;  and  so 
great  was  the  confusion  amongst  those  who  defended 
that  position  that  it  would  probably  have  been 
taken  with  but  little  trouble,  had  it  been  attacked 
at  once,  as  Dieskau  desired  and  intended.  The 
Indians,  however,  hung  back ;  then  the  Canadians 
hesitated ;  finally,  all  but  the  regular  troops  dis- 
persed themselves  among  the  pine-trees,  or  crouched 
among  the  brakes,  where  they  fired  from  a  safe 
distance.  With  the  professional  soldiers  who  re- 
mained, Dieskau  bravely  attacked  the  works,  and 
the  fight  was  prolonged  for  some  hours,  with  gi-eat 
courage  and  determination  on  both  sides.  The 
New  England  soldiers  proved  excellent  marksmen, 
and  the  French  regulars  suflfered  terribly.     Dieskau 
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was  three  times  wounded — the  last  time  mortally. 
He  was  found  leaning  against  the  stump  of  a  tree, 
and  was  feeling  for  his  Avatch,  to  surrender  it,  when 
the  soldier  who  had  discovered  him,  thinking  he 
was  searching  for  a  pistol,  fired,  and  inflicted  a 
fatal  injury.  On  the  English  side,  Johnson 
was  wounded,  though  not  seriously,  early  in  the 
action.  Retiring  to  the  rear,  he  left  the  command 
to  Lyman,    and,   after  an  obstinate  struggle,  the 


success  by  pursuing  the  disheartened  French,  and 
investing  Crown  Point,  which  had  now  only  a 
small  garrison,  Shirley  pressed  him  to  resume 
active  operations,  and  at  least  to  dislodge  his 
adversaries  from  Ticonderoga  before  they  had  time 
to  fortify  that  post.  But  he  lingered  at  his 
camp,  keeping  his  men  needlessly  employed  in 
routine  duties  that  ended  in  nothing;  and  finally 
erected  a  useless  fort  of  wood  (Fort  William  Henry) 
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Am-ericans  leaped  over  their  defences,  and  drove 
back  the  enemy.  The  unfortunate  Dieskau,  now 
dying,  was  left,  with  the  whole  of  the  baggage  and 
ammunition,  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Towards 
sunset,  the  defeated  forces  were  rallying  some 
distance  off,  when  they  were  routed  by  a  small 
party  of  New  Yoi'k  and  New  Hampshire  militia, 
commanded  by  Captains  Folsom  and  M'Ginnes, 
vv^ho  wei-e  proceeding  from  Fort  Edward  to  the 
relief  of  the  camp.  But  M'Ginnes  paid  with  his 
life  for  his  share  in  this  ci'owning  glory. 

Johnson  should  at  once  have  followed  up  his 


at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  George.  As 
winter  approached,  he  determined,  by  the  advice  of 
a  council  of  war,  to  abandon  until  a  more  favour- 
able season  the  contemjjlated  attack  on  Crown 
Point,  and  all  other  active  operations  ;  then,  having 
left  six  hundred  men  as  a  garrison  in  Fort  William 
Henry,  he  dismissed  the  New  England  militJa  to 
their  homes. 

The  enterprise  had  certainly  been  signalised  by 
a  temporary  and  brilliant  success  ;  but,  as  regards  its 
main  design,  it  was  as  great  a  failure  as  Braddock's 
or  Shirley's. 
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CHAPTER   LXV. 

Relative  Position  of  France  and  England  in  the  Summer  of  1755— Actual  War  and  Nominal  Peace— Seizure  of  French  Ships  and 
Merchantmen— Withdrawal  of  the  French  Ambassador  from  London — Endeavours  of  the  EngUsh  King  to  obtain  Allies- 
Opposition  of  the  Elder  WiUiam  Pitt  to  the  Policy  of  the  Court— Acts  of  Parliament  for  Increasing  the  Military  Forces  in 
America— Discontent  in  the  New  England  Colonies  at  the  Results  of  the  War— Neglect  of  American  Officers  by  the 
English  Government— Growth  of  Population  in  America— Shirley  on  the  Future  of  the  Colonies — Treaty  between  South 
Carolina  and  the  Cherokees — Dissensions  in  Pennsylvania — Franklin  and  Governor  Morris — Increase  of  the  Military 
Feeling  at  Philadelphia— Precautions  against  the  French  and  Indians— Further  Demands  for  Taxation  by  the  English 
Parliament— Plan  for  a  New  Campaign— Lord  Loudoun  appointed  to  the  Chief  Command  of  all  the  North  American 
Forces — Delay  and  Disappointment —Loss  of  Oswego— Renewed  Disasters. 


In  the  middle  of  July,  1755,  England  and  France 
had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  at  ^var  in  America 
for  more  than  five  years,  counting  from  the  fii'st 
hostile  operations  of  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia ; 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  that,  time  the  struggle 
had  assumed  formidable  dimensions.  Yet  the  two 
nations  were  still  nominally  at  peace.  Battles  had 
been  fought,  both  by  sea  and  land, — armies  and 
fleets  had  been  engaged,  —  fortified  positions  had 
been  attacked  and  defended, — shij)s  and  merchant- 
vessels  had  been  seized,  and  blood  in  no  small 
measure  had  been  shed ;  and  still  no  declaration 
of  war  had  been  made — still  the  respective  Ambas- 
sadors of  the  two  Powers  remained  at  the  Courts 
to  which  they  had  been  accredited.  In  attacking 
French  ships  at  sea,  and  in  ordering  the  capture  of 
French  trading  vessels,  England  had  certainly  pro- 
ceeded after  a  very  high-handed  fashion ;  but  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  series  of  military  aggressions 
had  been  begun  by  France,  and  that  the  French 
Government,  after  many  hostile  acts  in  Nova 
Scotia,  had  sent  out  a  large  armament  to  America 
for  the  furtherance  of  its  designs.  The  operations 
of  the  English  fleet  were  consequent  on  these  pro- 
ceedings of  the  French ;  but  of  course  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  latter  would  admit  their 
justice.  They  protested  against  the  capture  and 
confiscation  of  their  ships  in  time  of  peace  as  a 
system  of  piracy  on  a  grand  scale ;  and  the  King  of 
France  withdrew  his  Ambassador  from  London  on 
the  22nd  of  July.  The  energy  of  the  English 
navy,  however,  sufiered  no  abatement.  Eight 
thousand  French  seamen  were  soon  in  captivity ; 
immense  numbers  of  French  merchantmen,  whalei\s, 
and  fishing-smacks  were  seized,  and  the  English 
King's  share  of  the  spoils  amounted,  in  itself  alone, 
to  nearly  £700,000.  On  the  21st  of  October, 
Louis  XY.  wrote  personally  to  George  II.,  de- 
manding ample  reparation  for  what  he  described  as 
Boscawen's  insult  to  the  flag  of  France,  and  for  the 
piracies  of  the  English  men-of-war,  committed,  as 
he  expressed  it,  in  defiance  of  international  law, 
the  faith  of  treaties,  the  usages  of  civilised  nations, 
and  the   reciprocal  duties  of  monarchs.      It  was 


evident  that  an  open  nipture  could  not  be  long 
delayed ;  yet  both  sides  continued  to  hesitate.  The 
French  hoped  to  recover  in  a  clandestine  way,  and 
without  the  risks  of  avowed  war,  the  territory  they 
had  lost  in  America  by  treaty  engagements.  The 
English  were  glad  to  procrastinate,  in  order  that 
time  might  be  found  for  concluding  alliances 
against  France  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Allies  were  not  easily  obtained.  The  Ministry 
were  ready  to  subsidise  Russia  by  heavy  annual 
payments,  and  a  treaty  to  that  effect  was  actually 
ratified ;  but  the  arrangements  never  came  into 
operation.  The  support  of  the  German  Powers 
was  also  sought,  but  at  the  expense  of  driving  the 
elder  William  Pitt  into  confirmed  opposition.  He 
had  for  some  time,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  dissented 
from  much  of  the  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
though  holding  the  post  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces 
in  the  Govei-nment  of  that  nobleman ;  and  he  now 
became  still  more  violent  in  his  antagonism.  Fox 
was  won  over  from  a  similar  posture  of  hostility  by 
being  made  Secretary  of  State  ;  but  Pitt,  notwith- 
standing offers  of  preferment  and  flattering  messages 
from  the  King,  denounced  the  contemplated  treaties 
with  the  utmost  passion  of  his  eloquence.  He 
enlisted  Legge,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
on  the  same  side,  and  on  the  20th  of  November 
both  were  dismissed  from  office.  It  was  the  great 
object  of  Pitt  so  to  develope  the  resources  of  the 
country  as  to  make  it  independent  of  entangling 
alliances  with  continental  Powers,  and  able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  disgi-ace  of  paying  Hessian  and 
Hanoverian  troops  to  fight  the  battles  of  England. 
His  policy  was  essentially  an  English  policy,  as 
opposed  to  the  German  tendencies  of  the  King.  It 
had  the  support  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation ; 
but  for  tlie  present  the  interests  of  the  Coiu-t  pre- 
vailed. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  was  now  passed,  enabling 
the  King  to  grant  the  character  and  pay  of  military 
officers  to  a  small  number  of  foreign  Protestants 
residing  and  naturalised  in  the  colonies.  It  was 
proposed  to  incorporate  these  emigrants  into  a 
separate  regiment ;  and  it  was  urged  in  support  of 
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ihe  Act  that  many  of  the  foreigners  settled  in 
America  had  served  in  foreign  countries,  and 
ucquired  experience  in  the  military  profession.  The 
plan  provoked  considerable  dissent  on  the  pai-t  of 
a  minority  in  the  English  Parliament,  and  the 
agent  for  Massachusetts  joined  in  the  opposition. 
Tlie  malcontents  alleged  that  the  employment  of 
foreigners  would  be  viewed  with  jealousy  by  the 
native  Americans,  and  that  the  Bill  was  incon- 
sistent ^vith  the  Act  for  the  further  settlement  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  better  securing  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject,  which  exjDressly  pro- 
\'ided  that  no  foreigner,  even  though  he  should  be 
naturalised  or  made  a  denizen,  should  be  capable 
of  enjoying  any  office  or  place  of  trust,  civil  or 
militaxy.  The  objections,  however,  were  ineffectual, 
and  the  measure  Avas  carried.  Another  Act  em- 
powered the  King's  officers  to  i-ecruit  their  regiments 
by  enlisting  the  indented  "servants  of  the  colonists, 
on  compensation  being  given  to  the  masters ;  and 
the  naval  code  of  England  was  extended  to  all 
persons  employed  in  the  King's  service  on  the 
lakes,  great  waters,  or  rivers  of  North  America. 

New  England  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  the 
results  of  the  war  thus  far.  She  had  of  late  aban- 
doned the  hesitating  policy  to  which  for  a  time  her 
Governments  seemed  committed,  and  had  exhibited 
energy,  devotion,  and  liberality.  When  Johnson, 
alarmed  at  the  intelligence  of  Dieskau's  advance, 
communicated  the  news  to  the  provinces  whose 
troops  he  commanded,  Massachusetts  I'aised,  with 
remarkable  expedition,  a  large  subsidiary  force,  and 
despatched  it  to  the  aid  of  the  General ;  and 
although  the  danger  was  over  before  these  auxiliaries 
could  reach  the  scene  of  action,  the  promptitude 
with  which  they  had  been  oi-ganised  and  sent  out 
spoke  well  for  the  spirit  of  the  people.  The  defeat 
of  Dieskau  created  for  a  brief  season  the  most  san- 
guine expectations ;  but  the  subsequent  inaction  of 
Johnson  speedily  dashed  these  biilliant  prospects  to 
the  gi"ound.  The  French,  with  their  usual  celerity, 
strengthened  the  forti-ess  of  Ticonderoga,  and  their 
Indian  allies  ravaged  the  frontiers  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  after  the  merciless  fashion  of 
their  race.  Excepting  in  Nova  Scotia,  therefore, 
the  situation  was  actually  worse  than  it  had  been, 
instead  of  better.  The  associated  colonies,  more- 
over, were  offended  by  the  demeanour  of  Johnson. 
In  his  reports  of  the  action  at  Lake  George,  he 
wrote  as  if  the  whole  merit  of  the  victory  belonged 
to  himself;  although  his  wound  had  compelled  him 
to  retire  early  in  the  contest,  and  the  dii-ection  of 
affairs  had  then  devolved  on  General  Lyman,  a 
native  American.  The  mother  country,  impru- 
dently as  well  as  ungenerously,  conspired  in  this 


neglect  of  the  colonial  officers.  Johnson  was  made 
a  baronet,  obtained  the  appointment  of  Royal 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  and  received  from 
Parliament  a  grant  of  £5,000.  But  the  American 
commanders  received  neither  honoui's  nor  reward, 
and  the  money  presented  to  Johnson  was  in  fact 
paid  by  the  colonies,  since  it  was  deducted  from  a 
sum  of  £115,000  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  New  England,  New  Yoi-k,  and  New  Jersey,  in 
consideration  of  the  burdens  entailed  on  them  by 
the  war,  aad  in  acknowledgment  (as  the  King  ex- 
pressed it  in  his  message  on  the  subject,  early  in 
1756)  of  their  faithful  services.  Even  without 
this  deduction,  the  amount  was  considered  by  the 
colonists  very  inadequate ;  but  what  annoyed  them 
more  was  the  slight  put  upon  their  officei-s.  Ame- 
rican commanders  had  displayed  the  most  soldierly 
qualities,  but  were  denied  the  recognition  which 
would  have  been  dearer  to  them  than  anything 
else. 

This  jealousy  of  the  colonies  proceeded  in  a  gi-eat 
degree  from  fear.     It  was  seen  that  a  separate  na- 
tionality was  slowly  struggling  into  existence  in 
the  western  world ;  it  was  apprehended  that  that 
nationality  might  become  the  rival  and  the  enemy 
of  England.     In  1755,  Franklin  had  published  at 
Boston — and  the  production  had  been  reprinted  at 
London — some  observations  on  the  existing  state  of 
affaii-s,  which  attracted  very  considerable  attention. 
The  rapid  increase  of  the  American  population  was 
one  of  the  topics  touched  upon.   Shirley  was  directed 
by  the  English  Government  to  make  inquiries,  and 
he  reported  that  the  calculations  appeared  to  be  quite 
right.    The  people  doubled  themselves  every  twenty 
years.     He  added  that,  as  the  demand  for  British 
manufactures,  with  a  corresponding  employment  of 
shipping,  increased  with  even  greater  rapidity,  the 
countiy  possessed  inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth 
for  a  maritime  Power.*     Nevertheless,  Shirley  did 
not  feel,  or  professed  not  to  feel,  those  alarms  as  to 
the  designs   of  the   colonists  which  had  disturbed 
the  peace  of  English  Ministers.     He  wrote  to  the 
Southern   Secretary: — "Apprehensions   have   been 
entertained  that  they  will  in  time  unite  to  throw 
off  their  dependency  upon  their  mother  country, 
and  set  up  one  general  government  among  them- 
selves.     But   if  it   is   considered  how  different  tlie 
present   constitutions   of   their   respective   govern- 
ments are  from  each  other,  how  much  the  interests 
of   some   of   them    clash,    and   how  opposed  their 
tempers  are,  such  a  coalition  among  them  will  seem 
highly  improbable.     At  all  events,  they  could  not 
maintain  such  an  independency  without  a  strong 
naval  force,  which  it  must  for  ever  be  m  the  power 
*  Bancroft. 
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of  Great  Britain  to  hinder  them  from  having.  And 
■whilst  his  Majesty  liath  seven  thousand  ti'oops  kept 
up  -wdthin  them,  with  the  Indians  at  command,  it 
seems  easy,  provided  his  Governoi-s  and  principal 
officers  are  independent  of  the  Assemblies  for  their 
subsistence,  and  commonly  vigilant,  to  prevent  any 
step  of  that  kmd  from  being  taken."  In  that  same 
year  1755,  John  Adams,  the  future  successor  of 
Washington  in  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  but  then  a  humble  teacher  in  a  New  Eng- 
land free  school,  wrote  to  a  friend  that,  if  they 
could  only  remove  the  tuibulent  "Gallics,"  the 
people  of  the  American  colonies  would  in  another 
century  become  more  numerous  than  the  population 
of  England,  and  that  then  all  Europe  would  not 
be  able  to  subdue  them.  "  The  only  way  to  keep 
ITS  from  setting  up  for  ourselves,"  he  added,  "  is  to 
disunite  us."  The  idea  of  independence  was  now 
being  openly  avowed :  it  had  been  cherished  with 
greater  caution  for  many  years,  even  for  some  gene- 
rations. That  it  should  have  acquired  so  much  force 
by  1755,  was  attributable,  in  part,  to  the  encroaching 
policy  of  the  mother  country,  and  to  the  sense  of 
her  own  power  which  America  was  rapidly  ac- 
quiring. Braddock's  defeat  had  shown  that  English 
troops  were  not  invincible.  Lyman's  success  had 
proved  that  American  officers  and  American  soldiers 
could  scatter  the  traiiied  levies  of  France. 

While  the  colonists  were  dreaming  their  grand 
dreams  of  the  future,  the  French  were  preparing 
for  further  operations.  In  particular,  they  exerted 
their  utmost  arts  to  win  over  to  their  side  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  Indian  nations.  They  sent  their 
emissaries  among  the  Cherokees — a  tribe  previously 
attached  with  firmness  to  the  English  alliance. 
Obsei'vers  have  noted  in  the  Cherokees  a  greater 
constancy  than  usually  distinguishes  the  red  race. 
They  were  not  given  to  roving;  indeed,  they  appear 
to  have  been  established  from  time  immemorial  on 
the  lands  they  occupied  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  French  they  greatly 
disliked  for  their  fickleness  and  levity ;  yet  now 
they  listened  to  the  envoys  of  that  nation,  and 
began  to  sjieculate  on  a  change  of  friendship.  The 
chief  warrior  of  the  Cherokees,  not  apjiroving  of 
these  tactics,  sent  a  message  to  Glen,  the  Governor 
of  South  Carolina,  informing  him  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  advising  a  conference  with  the  tribe, 
with  a  view  to  the  renewal  of  former  treaties.  The 
advice  was  taken.  In  the  coiu-so  of  1755,  a  con- 
ference was  held  in  the  country  of  the  Cherokees, 
at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  from  Charleston, 
and  lasted  about  a  week.  It  tenninated  in  a  fresh 
agreement  of  amity,  and  in  an  arrangement  by 
which  a  large  tract  of  temtory  was  ceded  by  the 


Indians.  This  cession  resulted  in  the  removal 
of  the  ti'ibe  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  English, 
and  enabled  the  Carolinians  to  spread  far  inland. 
Governor  Glen  built  a  fort,  to  which  he  gave  tho 
name  of  Fort  Prince  George,  at  a  spot  on  the  Savan- 
nah three  hundred  miles  from  the  capital  of  South 
Carolina,  and  within  gunshot  of  the  Indian  town 
of  Keowee.  The  renewal  of  the  old  friendship 
with  the  Cherokees  was  exceedingly  opportiuie. 
It  checked  the  French  in  one  direction,  and 
excluded  a  danger  which  for  a  moment  had  seemed 
imminent. 

The  difficulties  of  the  time  were  increased  by 
political  dissensions  m  Peinisylvania.  Governor 
Hamilton  had  resigned  his  office  in  1754,  and  had 
been  siicceeded  by  Robert  Hunter  Morris,  son  of  a 
former  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  Morris  held  his 
position  about  two  years,  and  by  1755  had  got 
into  a  series  of  violent  dispiites  with  the  Assembly, 
owing  to  the  resolution  with  which  he  endeavoured, 
to  enforce  the  unpo})ular  edicts  of  the  projirietaries, 
who,  acting  in  concei't  with  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  sought  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the 
management  of  the  revenue  from  excise,  to  restrain 
and  regulate  the  emissions  of  paper  money,  and  to 
exempt  their  own  large  revenues  and  estates  from 
all  taxes  on  provincial  property.  Popular  power, 
however,  was  very  strong  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
aibitrary  designs  of  the  proprietaries  wei'e  defeated. 
It  would  have  been  better  could  this  result  have 
been  bi'ought  about  with  less  of  personal  acrimony; 
but  Morris  and  the  Assembly  indulged  in  furious 
abuse  of  one  another,  and  in  the  most  ample 
imputations  of  corrupt  motives,  Franklin,  who 
as  clei'k  to  the  Assembly  drew  up  its  official 
utterances  on  the  several  points  in  dispute,  has 
himself  recorded  that  each  side  laboured  hard  to 
blacken  its  adversary,  b\it  that  the  Assembly  had 
the  best  of  it.  Strange  to  say,  Morris  and  Franklin 
were  all  this  while  on  very  friendly  terms,  apart 
from  their  official  characters.  Morris  was  a  lively, 
good-natured  man,  though  fond  of  disputation— -a 
habit  which  his  father  had  encouraged  from  his 
childhood.  Franklin  also  loved  an  argument,  and 
was  blessed  with  an  imperturbable  tempei\  Thiis, 
as  the  latter  has  related  in  his  Memoirs,  they 
would  interchange,  in  their  public  capacity,  messages 
and  answers  that  were  always  tart,  and  sometimes 
even  indecently  abusive ;  and  then  would  meet  at 
dinner,  and  bandy  jokes  over  their  wine.* 

In  one  respect,  the  Assembly  gave  way.     The 
Quakers  themselves,  alarmed  at  the  advances  which 

*  In  "An  Historical  Review  of  the  Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  "  (London,  1759),  Franklin  relates  with 
great  minuteness  the  progress  of  these  controversies. 
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tlie  French  were  making,  passed  bills,  in  1755, 
levying  £10,000  for  purchasing  provisions  for  the 
troops  appointed  to  march  against  CroAvn  Point, 
and  £50,000  in  aid  of  Braddock's  expedition  against 
Fort  Duquesne.  When  the  unfoi'tunate  issue  of 
the  latter  enterprise  became  known  in  England,  it 
was  said  by  many  that  the  proprietaries,  by  with- 
holding from  the  general  defence  of  the  colonies,  in 
obedience  to  their  Quaker  notions,  had  contributed 
to  the  disaster,  and  ought  thenceforth  to  be  deprived 
of  all  governing  power.  The  Penn  family  became 
alarmed,  and  sought  to  appease  the  popular  wrath 
by  directing  their  receiver-general  to  add  £5,000 
of  their  own  money  to  whatever  sum  might  be 
levied  by  the  Assembly  for  the  common  defence. 
Upon  this,  the  Assembly  passed  a  new  Bill,  impos- 
ing an  assessment  of  £60,000  on  the  province  for 
military  pvirposes,  with  an  exemption  of  the  pro- 
prietaries, in  consideration  of  the  sum  granted 
by  them.  Another  Act  provided  for  the  embody- 
ing and  training  of  a  regiment  of  provincial 
militia,  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment.  The 
influence  of  the  Quakers  was  rapidly  declining, 
owing  to  the  relative  decrease  in  their  numbers  as 
colonists  of  other  creeds  established  themselves  in 
the  province.  A  military  feeling  had  grown  up 
even  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love ;  and  it  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  state  of  affairs  existing  in 
1756.  The  wild  Indians  on  the  frontier  had  in- 
vaded the  remoter  settlements,  and  murdered  the 
defenceless  white  people  ;  and  there  was  no  knowing 
how  soon  French  drums  might  be  beaten  in  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia,  and  French  priests  be  seen 
administering  the  saci-aments  cjf  the  Romish  Church. 
Even  the  Moravians,  or  at  any  rate  several  of  them, 
expressed  their  adherence  to  the  principle  of  defen- 
sive war,  and  erected  fortifications  about  their 
settlements.  At  the  same  period,  the  Quakers  of 
New  Jex'sey  consented,  in  numerous  instances,  to 
serve  in  the  militia,  and  to  march  against  the 
French  and  Indians.  Franklin  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  deputed  to  apply  the  money  voted 
by  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  The  north- 
western border  was  committed  to  his  charge,  and 
under  his  direction  a  fort  was  built  among  the 
dangerous  defiles  near  the  river  Lehigh.  The  site 
of  the  fort  was  the  village  of  Gnadenhutten.  It 
had  recently  been  desolated  by  the  Indians,  and 
the  murdered  inhabitants  were  found  lying  unburied 
near  the  ashes  of  their  homes.  On  being  afterwards 
recalled  to  Philadelphia,  Franklin  was  chosen 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  twelve  hundred  men.  The 
war-party  had  now  a  complete  ascendency  in  the 
plantation  that  had  been  founded  by  William  Penn; 
and  the  Quaker's  felt  that  they  could  no  ■  longer,  in 


conscience,  take  part  in  the  administration  of 
afiairs.  They  gradually  resigned  their  seats  in  the 
Assembly,  and  refused  to  accept  offices  of  govern- 
ment under  a  system  which  had  departed  so  com- 
pletely from  what  was  intended  by  the  author  of 
their  sect. 

Meanwhile,  the  most  important  of  the  colonial 
Governors  appointed  by  the  Crown  continued  to 
urge  the  home  Government  to  tax  the  plantations, 
as  the  only  means  of  creating  a  military  force  of 
sufficient  size  and  character  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  French.  Dinwiddle,  of  Yii'ginia,  even 
urged  the  dissolution  of  the  local  Governments.  Ho 
told  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  Depart- 
ment, in  a  despatch  written  in  1756,  that  nothing 
would  be  done  to  remedy  the  disunited  and  dis- 
tracted condition  of  the  colonies  until  his  Majesty 
took  the  proprietaiy  Governments  into  his  own 
hands.  Without  some  such  step,  he  observed,  all 
expeditions  would  prove  unsuccessful ;  but,  if 
properly  protected,  those  dominions  might  be  the 
western  and  best  empire  of  the  world.  As  Virginia 
was  not  a  proprietary  but  a  Royal  Government, 
Dinwiddle  would  seem  to  have  contemplated  a  very 
genex'al  subversion  of  the  independent  administra- 
tions of  America.  Shirley,  who  now,  in  virtue  of 
his  new  position  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
in  America,  took  precedence  of  all  the  Governors, 
suggested  that  a  stamp-duty  should  be  imposed, 
together  with  an  excise  and  a  poll-tax.  As  a 
measure  of  conciliation  to  the  colonies,  he  desired 
that  each  colony  should  be  left  to  raise  at  its  own 
discretion  the  sum  assessed  on  it ;  failing  which, 
proper  officers  should  be  appointed  to  collect  the 
revenue  by  warrants  of  distress,  enforced  by  the 
imprisonment  of  defaulters.  Such  were  the  opinions 
which  encou.raged  English  statesmen  to  enter  on 
the  fatal  path  of  colonial  taxation.  But  they  had 
acquired  a  disastrous  force  from  the  procrastination 
of  the  colonists  in  providing  for  their  own  defence. 

Shii'ley  did  not  long  enjoy  the  chief  military 
position.  He  was  a  civilian — a  lawyer,  more 
accustomed  to  the  conduct  of  arguments  than  to  the 
ordering  of  annies  ;  and,  although  as  a  soldier  he 
had  exhibited  some  spirit  and  aptitude,  it  wjis 
thought  advisable  to  supersede  him  by  an  officer 
of  experience.  He  was  succeeded,  about  the  middle 
of  June,  1756,  by  General  Abercrombie,  who  was 
despatched  to  America  with  a  reinforcement  of 
troops,  as  the  temporary  representative  of  the  EarJ 
of  Loudoun.  On  the  29th  of  July,  that  nobleman 
reached  Albany,  invested  with  exceptionally  great 
authority.  He  had  been  appointed  commander-m- 
chief  of  all  the  English  forces  on  the  contment  of 
North  America,   and    also  Governor  of  Vix-ginia. 
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Enjrland  thus  established  in  the  New  World  a  con- 
solidated  military  power,  co-extensive  with  the 
colonies  themselves,  indej^endent  of  the  colonial 
Governors,  and  superior  to  them.*  Loudoim  was 
instructed  to  make  it  known  to  the  Assemblies 
that  the  King  required  of  them  a  general  fund,  to 
be  issued  and  applied  as  the  commander-in-chief 
should  direct,  and  provision  for  all  expenses  that 
might  arise  from  furnishing  quarters  for  the  troops. 
The  appointment  was  regarded  in  America  as  an 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  and  the  quartering  of 
troops  on  the  people,  without  the  consent  of  the 
local  Assemblies,  was  bewailed  as  an  extreme  hard- 
ship. But  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  the  necessities 
and  dangers  of  the  time  rendered  such  a  measure 
unavoidable,  and  tliat  the  factious  conduct  of  the 
colonists  for  years,  together  with  their  backward- 
ness in  providing  for  their  own  defence,  left  them 
little  right  to  complain. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Loudoun,  it  had  been  settled, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  placing  the  pro- 
vincial levies  under  English  officers — an  arrange- 
ment to  which  the  former  greatly  objected — that 
the  American  companies  should  advance  against 
the  enemy,  and  that  the  regulars  should  follow, 
and  occupy  the  forts  and  posts  which  the  others 
had  progressively  quitted.  Lord  Loudoun  was  at 
first  disposed  to  set  aside  this  concession  in  the 
most  peremptory  manner ;  but  at  length  a  com- 
promise was  agreed  to,  and  the  native  Ameiicans 
were  for  the  present  allowed  to  act  separately,  as 
far  as  the  interests  of  the  service  would  permit. 
The  plan  of  operations  for  the  next  campaign  had 
been  settled  by  Shirley  at  a  council  of  provincial 
Governors  held  at  New  York  towards  the  close  of 
the  previous  year.  Renewed  attempts  were  to  be 
made  against  Crown  Point,  Niagara,  and  Fort 
Duquesne,  by  large  masses  of  men.  The  French 
settlements  on  the  river  Chaudiere  were  to  be 
destroyed  ;  Quebec  was  to  be  threatened  by  an 
army  Avhich  should  advance  to  Avithin  three  miles 
of  its  walls,  and  thus  distract  the  French  from 
succouring  other  points  ;  and  Ticonderoga  was  to  be 
seized  by  a  force  proceeding  over  the  ice  during  the 
period  when  the  lakes  are  usually  frozen.  The  last 
feature  of  the  project  was  rendered  impossible  by 
the  unwonted  mildness  of  the  winter ;  the  others 
were  delayed  by  a  variety  of  causes,  and  it  was 
August  before  Loudoun  felt  satisfied  as  to  the  num- 
bers and  condition  of  his  army,  and  before  he  had 
received  from  England  the  ai'ms,  ammimition,  im- 
plements, and  other  appliances  necessary  to  warlike 
operations  on  a  large  scale.  But  even  then  nothing 
was  done. 

*  Bancroft. 


War  had  been  formally  declared  in  May,  1756 — 
first  by  England,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  France. 
It  was  evident  that  England  meant  to  put  forth 
her  utmost  maritime  power  against  the  enemy. 
She  made  it  known  that  she  would  not  permit 
neutral  vessels  to  carry  merchandise  belonging  to 
her  antagonist.  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia 
contended  for  the  principle  that  free  ships  make  free 
goods — a  principle  which  has  always  been  dear  to 
the  Americans,  and  which  was  adopted  by  the 
chief  European  Governments  at  the  Peace  of  1856, 
exactly  a  hundred  years  after  the  period  we  are 
now  considering. t  But  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 
very  few  Englishmen  admitted  the  validity  of  such 
a  position.  The  great  strength  of  England  was  at 
sea,  and  she  would  not  consent  to  give  up  the 
power  of  seizing  her  enemy's  property  wherever 
she  could  find  it.  Murray  (afterwards  Lord  Mans- 
field), one  of  the  greatest  English  lawyers  of  that 
time,  had  laid  it  down,  some  three  years  before, 
while  occupying  the  position  of  Solicitor-General, 
that  the  effects  of  an  enemy  could  be  seized  on 
board  the  vessel  of  a  friend ;  and,  acting  on  this 
advice,  England  declared  all  the  harbours  of  France 
to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  all  vessels  bound 
to  them  to  be  lawful  prizes.  Holland  especially 
suffered  from  the  enforcement  of  this  edict.  Her 
ships  were  largely  employed  in  carrying  the  colonial 
products  of  France,  and  in  supplying  that  country 
with  naval  stores  ;  and  they  were  seized  without 
mercy  by  English  men-of-war,  though  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  between  England  and  Holland,  concluded 
in  1674,  contained  stipulations  to  the  effect  that 
the  neutral  flag  should  cover  the  enemy's  goods, 
and  that  contraband  of  war  should  be  limited  to 
arms,  artillery,  and  horses. 

The  Government  of  George  II.  was  equally  de- 
termined to  be  supreme  in  a  military  sense  over  the 
American  colonies.  The  militia  law  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  repealed  by  the  King  in  Council  during 
the  year  1756,  and  tlie  companies  were  broken  up 
and  dispersed.  Volunteers  were  not  allowed  to 
organise  themselves  for  defence,  and  various 
arrangements  made  between  the  Pennsylvanians 
and  the  Indians,  for  securing  the  frontier,  were 
condemned  by  Lord  Halifax  as  violations  of  the 
Royal  prerogative.  The  northern  provinces  were 
forbidden  to  negotiate  Avith  the  natives,  and  tha 
relations  of  the  colonists  with  the  red  man  were 

t  "II.  The  neutral  flag  covers  the  enemy's  goods,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  contraband  of  war. — III.  Neutral  goods,  with  the 
exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  cajiture  under 
the  enemy's  flag."  (Declaration  respecting  Maritime  Law, 
signed  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
France,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  assembled  in 
Congress  at  Paris,  April  16th,  1856.) 
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entrusted  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  who,  in  this 
matter  as  in  others,  was  subordinate  to  Lord 
Loudoun.*  Not  long  before,  England  had  com- 
)>lained,  and  with  justice,  that  the  colonists  would 
take  no  steps  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
common  enemy.  It  Avould  seem  as  if  she  were  now 
doing  her  utmost  to  break  down  the  spirit  of  self- 
reliance.  That,  in  a  time  of  war,  all  the  forces 
should  have  been  placed  under  one  command,  and 
that,  in  a  matter  affecting  the  character  and  sta- 
bility of  the  whole  empire,  the   command   should 


round  by  Abercrombie ;  but  no  orders  for  a  for- 
ward movement  were  given,  either  by  him  or  Lou- 
doun, though  more  than  ten  thousand  men  stood 
in  arms  at  Albany.  The  usual  effects  ensued. 
The  soldiei-s  got  out  of  heart,  and  disease  in  a  little 
while  wasted  their  ranks.  Great  things  were 
promised  for  the  future  ;  but  there  were  those  who 
apprehended  a  repetition  of  the  disasters  that  had 
saddened  the  previous  year. 

The  French,  as  usual,  took  advantage  of  their 
adversary's  inactivity.     Oswego  appeared  to  them 


FALLS    OF    THE    ST.    JOHN    RIVER. 


have  been  conferred  on  a  professional  soldier  and  a 
Royal  of&cer,  were  reasonable  and  proper  arrange- 
ments. But  in  some  other  respects  the  interference 
of  the  home  Government  with  the  colonists  was 
arbitrary  and  impolitic  ;  and  it  added  largely  to  the 
feeling  of  disaflfection  which  had  been 'growing  up 
for  many  years.  The  despotic  method  had  not  even 
the  merit  of  success.  Dilatoriness  was  the  order 
of  the  day  at  Albany.  Forty  German  officers  were 
there,  with  a  view  to  raising  recruits  for  a  Royal 
American  regiment  of  four  thousand  men,  to  be 
commanded  by  Loudoun  himself ;  but  very  little 
was  done.     The  to^vn  was  ditched  and  stockaded 

*  Bancroft. 


a  vulnerable  point,  and  they  determined  to  attack 
it  with  vigour.     Situated  on  the  south-east  side  of 
Lake  Ontario,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  west- 
north-west  from  Albany,  it  was  far  removed  from 
the  English  base  of  operations.   The  means  of  commu- 
nication, however,  were  not  difficult.  The  greater  part 
of  the  distance  could  be  performed  by  water-carriage, 
in  a  species  of  light,  fiat-bottomed  boats,  widest  in 
the  middle,  and  pointed  at  each  end,  called  by  the 
inhabitants  bateaux.     These  boats,  which  were  of 
about  fifteen  hundredweight  burden,  were  managed 
by  two  men  with  paddles  and  setting-poles,   the 
rivers  in  many  places  being  too  naiTOw  to  admit  of 
oars.     A  good  waggon-road  existed  from  Albany 
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to  the  village  of  Schenectady,  a  distance  of  about 
sixteen  miles.  From  that  point  the  passage  was 
by  water-carriage  sixty-five  miles  up  the  Mohawk 
river  to  the  little  falls,  within  a  mile  of  which  was 
a  portage  or  land-carriage.  The  stream,  though 
rapid  in  some  places,  was  so  shallow  in  others  that 
at  low  water  the  boatmen  were  obliged  to  get  out 
of  their  bateaux,  and  draw  them  over  the  rifts. 
The  gi-ound  about  the  falls  was  too  marshy  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  any  wheel-carriage;  but 
some  German  settlers  there  had  provided  sledges, 
by  means  of  which  the  loaded  bateaux  were  drawn  to 
the  next  place  of  embarkation  on  the  liver.  They 
then  proceeded  up  the  Mohawk  to  the  carrying- 
place  near  the  head  of  the  stream,  fifty  miles 
distant.  Here  there  was  a  second  portage,  which 
in  the  summer  months  was  generally  about  six  or 
eight  miles  across;  but  this  depended  greatly  on 
the  state  of  the  weather,  varying  according  as  it 
was  wet  or  dry.  The  bateaux  were  then  again 
carried  on  sledges,  and  afterwards  floated  about 
forty  miles  on  the  narrow  stream  called  "Wood's 
Creek,  until  they  came  to  Lake  Oneida,  which  in 
calm  weather  could  be  crossed  with  perfect  ease  and 
safety.  From  the  western  extremity  of  this  lake 
issues  the  river  Oneida,  which,  after  uniting  with 
the  Seneca,  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  further  on, 
forms  the  Oswego,  which  flows  into  Lake  Ontario. 
But  the  stream,  besides  being  full  of  rifts  and  rocks, 
was  sometimes  dangerous  from  the  rapidity  of  its 
current ;  and,  about  twelve  miles  from  Oswego,  a 
fall  of  eleven  feet  perpendicular  added  to  the  perils 
of  transit.  At  this  point  there  was  another  short 
portage ;  after  which  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Oswego 
was  quite  easy. 

On  Lake  Ontario,  the  French  had  erected  two 
strong  forts  :  viz.,  Frontenac,  which  commanded 
the  St.  Lawrence,  where  that  river  and  the  lake 
communicate ;  and  Niagara,  commanding  the  com- 
munication between  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  The 
English  had  been  in  possession  of  Fort  Oswego 
for  a  considerable  time ;  but,  though  its  situation 
was  peculiarly  exposed  to  attack,  nothing  had 
been  done  to  render  it  capable  of  defence,  nor  had 
any  vessels  fit  for  navigating  the  lake  been  con- 
structed until  the  arrival  of  Braddock  in  1755. 
By  the  summer  of  1756,  these  preparations  had 
been  carried  forward  sufficiently  to  offer  some  hope 
of  a  successful  resistance  to  any  attempt  that 
might  be  made ;  yet  the  subsequent  course  of 
events  showed  that  appearances  were  deceptive. 
On  the  12th  of  July,  Colonel  Bradstreet  returned 
from  Oswego,  where  he  had  left  six  months'  pro- 
visions for  five  thousand  men,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  stores,  though  the  garrison  consisted  of  hardly 


sixteen  hundred  men.  The  French  were  determined 
to  put  forth  all  their  power,  while  the  English  ex- 
hibited the  most  extraordinary  apathy.  General 
Webb,  with  the  forty-fourth  regiment,  was  ordered 
to  hold  himself  in  x-eadiness  to  march  to  the  defence 
of  the  imperilled  position;  but  he  never  stirred 
until  it  was  too  late.  Oswego  was  left  to  take  care 
of  itself,  though  the  designs  of  the  French  were 
by  this  time  manifest.  They  had  already  made 
advances  in  that  direction,  and  taken  up  positions 
which  intercepted  the  communications.  When  the 
new  French  commander,  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm, 
arrived  at  Quebec,  it  was  evident  that  operations 
would  be  pushed  forward  with  resolution  and  auda- 
city. Montcalm  was  a  Field  Marshal  of  France ; 
a  fiery  little  man,  active,  restless,  daring,  intelli- 
gent, and  possessed  of  military  skill  and  knowledge. 
During  the  next  three  years  he  was  to  occupy  a 
conspicuous  position  in  the  history  of  North  America; 
and  he  pei-ished,  simultaneously  with  the  English 
hero,  Wolfe,  at  the  taking  of  Quebec.  But  in  1756 
he  had  only  just  arrived  in  Canada,  as  the  successor 
of  Baron  Dieskau ;  and  in  the  western  world  he 
had  his  reputation  to  make. 

The  activity  with  which  he  laid  his  plans,  and 
proceeded  to  carry  them  out,  should  have  been  at 
once  a  warning  and  aii  example  to  the  English. 
Without  a  moment's  pause,  either  by  night  or 
day,  he  proceeded  to  Ticonderoga,  and  by  two  long 
marches  on  foot  made  liimself  and  his  troops 
acquainted  with,  the  gi-ound  they  had  to  defend. 
Next,  determining  to  reduce  Oswego,  he  collected 
at  Montreal  three  regiments  from  Quebec,  together 
with  a  large  body  of  Canadians  and  Indians,  and 
immediately  crossed  Lake  Ontario  to  the  south- 
eastern shore.  By  the  10th  of  August,  his  army 
of  about  five  thousand  fighting  men  had  arrived 
before  the  position  they  were  to  assail ;  and  at  mid- 
night on  the  11th,  Montcalm  opened  his  trenches. 
But  in  the  fii'st  instance  he  directed  his  attack,  not 
against  Oswego  itself,  but  against  an  outwork 
which  Shirley  had  built  on  some  high  ground  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Oswego  river,  and  which 
went  by  the  name  of  Fort  Ontario.  Into  this  fort 
the  French  commander  poured  a  steady  and  con- 
tinuous fire,  to  which  the  garrison  replied  with 
spirit  until  evening  of  the  following  day  (the 
12th),  when,  having  exhausted  their  ammunition, 
they  spiked  their  guns,  and  retreated  to  Fort 
Oswego.  The  height  was  at  once  occupied  by 
Montcalm,  who  proceeded  to  attack  the  other  and 
pi'iacipal  fort  with  great  energy.  Both  works  had 
been  hastily  and  flimsily  built  of  logs  of  wood  ;  the 
collateral  defences  were  unfinished,  and  the  position 
altogether  was  ill-adapted  to  withstand  a  serious 
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a,ttaek.  By  this  time  it  would  liave  been  a  diffi- 
cult matter  for  the  commanders  at  Albany  to  send 
any  succour  to  the  besieged ;  for  Montcalm  had 
posted  a  strong  body  of  Canadians  on  the  road 
between  Albany  and  Oswego,  and  had  closed  tlie 
lake  by  two  large  armed  vessels,  assisted  by  a 
battery  which  he  had  planted  on  the  shores  of  a 
creek  within  half  a  league  of  the  forts. 

The  advantageous  ground  from  which  he  now 
directed  his  operations,  enabled  the  French  Marshal 
to  concentrate  a  very  destructive  fire  on  the  re- 
maining position.  Mercer,  the  commandant  at 
Oswego,  was  speedily  killed,  and  a  breach  was  made 
in  the  outer  walls.  The  garrison  hoped  for  a  while 
to  procure  aid  from  Fort  George,  situated  about 
four  miles  and  a  half  up  the  river,  and  occupied  by 
a  force  under  Colonel  Schuyler;  but,  the  attempt  to 
open  communications  having  failed,  there  remained 
no  alternative  but  to  surrender.  The  situation  was 
hopeless.  The  men,  as  they  stood  at  their  guns, 
were  destitute  of  cover;  the  works  were  incap- 
able of  resisting  the  French  fire ;  the  commander 
was  dead,  togetlier  with  eleven  others ;  the  remain- 
ing officers  were  divided  in  their  views,  and  the 
soldiers  were  in  confusion.  Montcalm-  was  pre- 
paring to  storm  the  entrenchments  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th  of  August,  when  the  garrison  demanded 
a  capitulation,  and  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war, 
on  condition  that  they  should  be  exempted  from 
plunder,  conducted  to  Montreal,  and  treated  with 
humanity.  It  has  been  asserted  by  Smollett,  and 
by  other  historians  who  have  followed  him,  that 
Montcalm  shamefully  violated  these  engagements  ; 
that  British  officers  and  soldiers  were  insulted  by 
the  Indians  under  his  command,  who  robbed  them 
of  their  clothes  and  baggage  ;  that  several  defence- 


less men  were  massacred  as  they  stood  on  the 
parade ;  that  all  the  sick  people  in  the  hospital  were 
scalped ;  and  that  the  Marshal  delivered  up  above 
twenty  men  of  the  garrison  to  the  Indians,  in  lieu 
of  the  sam<}  number  lost  by  them  during  the  siege. 
But  it  would  appear  that  these  statements  were 
exaggerated,  though  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were 
altogether  false.  Lord  Loudoun  considered  that 
the  rumour  of  a  massacre  had  no  good  founda- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  denied  that  three-and-thirty  of 
the  prisoners  were  killed  by  the  Indians  in  attempt- 
ing to  escape  through  the  woods ;  and,  knowing 
what  we  do  of  the  habits  of  these  savages,  it  is 
probable  that  wanton  cruelties  were  inflicted.  When 
the  garrison  arrived  at  Montreal,  however,  they 
had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  their  treatment. 

The  spoils  of  the  victors  at  Oswego  included  a 
hundred  and  twenty  cannon,  six  vessels  of  war, 
three  hundred  boats,  large  accumulations  of  ammu- 
nition and  provisions,  and  three  chests  of  money. 
To  satisfy  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  within 
whose  territory  the  forts  at  Oswego  had  been  built, 
much  to  their  annoyance,  Montcalm  demolished 
the  works,  and  left  the  place  a  desert.  Webb  was 
by  this  time  on  his  way  to  the  relief  of  Oswego  ; 
but,  on  arriving  at  the  carrying-place  between  the 
Mohawk  river  and  Wood's  Creek,  he  learned  that 
the  fort  had  already  surrendered.  Feai'ing  that  he 
would  himself  be  attacked,  he  made  the  creek  im- 
passable, even  to  canoes,  by  felling  trees,  and 
throwing  them  into  the  stream.  By  a  rather 
ludicrous  coincidence,  the  French,  believing  that 
they  were  in  danger  from  the  English,  resorted  to 
the  same  device.  Webb  then  retired  to  Albany, 
and  the  campaign  of  1756,  from  which  so  much 
had  been  hoped,  was  at  an  end. 
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Loudoun  had  proved  a  failure— whether  principally      of  others,  or  to  divided  counsels,   need  not  now 
owing  to  Ms  own  incapacity,  or  to  the  incapacity     be  inquired.     He  had  wasted  the  best  period  of  the 
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year  in  hesitation  and  abortive  attempts ;  and,  as 
the  autumn  advanced,  he  found  it  prudent  to  dis- 
miss his  provincials,  and  send  his  regulars  into 
winter  quarters.  The  end  of  the  campaign,  if  such 
it  can  be  called,  saw  the  Fi'ench  in  a  better,  and 
the  English  in  a  woi-se,  position  than  they  had 
occupied  at  its  commencement.  Oswego  had  been 
lost,  and  the  French  had  shown  so  marked  a 
supsiiority  during  two  successive  years  that  it 
seemed  only  too  likely  they  would  assume  the 
offensive  in  a  third.  Lord  Loudoun  admitted  that 
he  feared  an  attack,  and,  conceiving  that  his  first 
duty  was  defence,  he  commanded  Winslow  not  to 
proceed  with  his  intended  expedition  against  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point,  but  to  fortify  his  camj). 
General  Webb,  at  the  head  of  fourteen  hundred 
English  troops,  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  with 
a  thousand  militia,  were  ordered  to  su])port  Wins- 
low  ;  and  the  various  commanders,  concentrating 
their  forces,  stood  in  readiness  for  an  assault  which 
never  came.  For  the  present,  the  Anglo-Americans 
were  moi'e  in  danger  from  the  Indians  than  from 
the  French.  On  the  western  frontiei*,  the  savages, 
incited  by  their  white  allies,  made  a  series  of  on- 
slaughts of  the  most  ferocioiis  character,  killing  or 
caiTying  into  captivity  more  than  a  thousand  people. 
The  advanced  posts  of  Virginian  settlers,  beyond 
the  Blue  Mountains,  were  so  devastated,  despite 
the  efforts  of  Washington  to  protect  them,  that  the 
people  fled  in  large  numbers  to  the  more  eastern 
parts.  Pennsylvania  suffered  equally,  and  found 
itself  compelled  to  take  military  measures  against 
the  Delawares.  A  regiment  of  fifteen  hundred 
men  was  raised,  and  about  three  hundred  were 
sent  against  Kittaning,  the  principal  Indian  town 
on  the  Alleghany  river,  where  the  red  men  suffered 
a  severe  defeat.  But  in  many  localities  the  depre- 
dations contin\ied,  and  the  local  Governments,  for 
the  most  part,  showed  their  usual  disinclination  to 
military  expenditure.  Even  on  the  confines  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Indians,  notwithstanding  their 
discomfiture  at  Kittaning,  continued  to  give 
trouble.  Aided  by  the  French,  they  sacked  a  small 
fort  and  settlement  called  Granville,  and  earned 
fire  and  sword  into  the  adjoining  country.  With 
the  Delawares,  however,  a  tieaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  Virginia  effected  an  alliance  -ndth 
the  Cherokees  and  Catawbas. 

Thus  the  year  wore  on  towards  its  close,  without 
any  material  change  in  the  position  of  the  two 
belligerents.  The  general  uncertainty  of  affairs 
did  not  entirely  stifle  the  energy  of  colonising 
speculators.  A  band  of  private  adventurers 
formed  a  settlement  beyond  the  Alatamaha,  and. 


creating  an  independent  government,  which  they 
called  New  Hanover,  held  possession  of  the  country 
as  far  as  the  St.  Mary's,  to  the  great  indignation  of 
the  Spaniards,  who  complained  that  their  territory 
had  in  this  way  been  violated,  though  the  lands 
were  really  within  the  limits  of  Georgia.  A  number 
of  Carolinians  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  what 
is  now  Tennessee,  and  a  little  band  of  two  hundx-ed 
men  consti'ucted,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  at 
a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles  from  Charleston, 
a  fort  which  was  called  Fort  Loudoun.  The  King's 
independent  companies  of  infantry,  embodied  for 
the  protection  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  were 
sent  to  gaiTison  this  position,  and  also  the  forts  of 
Frederica  and  Augusta,  together  with  Fort  Prince 
George  and  Fort  Moore,  on  the  liver  Savannah. 
These  secured  the  south  ;  in  the  north,  Fort  Edward 
and  Fort  Williaui  Henry  were  put  in  a  state  of 
defence,  and  furnished  with  strong  garrisons ;  and 
the  Commander-in-chief  then  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  the  campaign  of  the  following  year.  But 
before  he  could  give  his  entire  attention  to  this 
matter,  he  was  compelled  to  encounter  the  colonists 
on  the  difficult  subject  of  quartering  his  troops. 
Both  in  New  Yoi'k  and  Philadelphia  he  encoun- 
tered considerable  opposition  to  his  orders  in  this 
respect.  He  was  reminded  in  the  former  city  that 
the  billeting  of  troops  on  private  citizens  was  opj^osed 
to  the  privileges  of  Englishmen,  to  the  provisions 
of  the  common  law,  to  the  Petition  of  Eight,  and 
to  specific  Acts  of  Parliament.  Loudoun  aven-ed 
on  his  honour — which  he  said  was  the  highest 
evidence  they  could  require — that  free  quai-tei"s 
were  everywhere  usual.  The  citizens  still  j>ersist- 
ing  in  their  opposition,  the  Earl  retorted,  with  an 
oath  after  the  fashion  of  those  days,  that  if  the 
people  of  New  York  would  not  billet  his  officers 
at  once,  he  would  order  there  all  the  English  troops 
in  North  America,  and  quarter  them  himself  upon 
the  city.  This  put  a  stop  to  the  matter.  New 
York  was  compelled  to  submit,  and  Philadelphia, 
similarly  threatened,  was  glad  to  eft'ect  a  com- 
promise. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  large  bodies  of 
troops,  with  a  considerable  supply  of  warlike 
stores,  were  despatched  to  America  in  four- 
teen transports,  under  convoy  of  two  British 
ships  of  war.  Shirley,  the  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  whom  some  blame  seems  to  have  been 
attributed  on  account  of  the  recent  calamities — 
though  he  had  really  far  less  to  do  with  them  than 
others — was  recalled  to  England,  and  soon  after- 
wards appointed  to  the  Government  of  the  Bahama 
Islands.  His  sixteen  years'  connection  with  the 
affaii'S  of  Massachusetts  had  created  in  him  a  re- 
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gard  for  that  province,  and  at  a  subsequent  date  he 
returned  to  it  in  a  private  capacity,  and  died  there. 
His  official  character  combined  in  an  unusual  degree 
a  sincere  respect  for  colonial  liberties  with  a  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  the  Royal  authority,  or  rather 
to  the  jDredominance  of  the  Empire  over  its  depen- 
dencies. Shirley  wished  the  Americans  to  be  free 
and  self-governed  ;  but  he  did  not  forget  that  he 
was  an  Englishman.  He  thought  there  was  an 
obligation  of  the  colonists  towards  the  mother 
country,  as  well  as  an  obligation  of  the  mother 
country  towards  the  colonists.  When  he  found 
so  much  remissness  in  the  local  Governments 
with  regard  to  defence  against  the  foreigner, 
he  urged  the  King's  Ministers  to  make  provision 
by  their  own  act  for  a  proper  military  esta- 
blishment, and  to  tax  the  colonies  by  the 
agency  of  the  English  Parliament,  since  they  would 
not  tax  themselves  for  any  such  pui'pose.  Yet, 
unpopular  as  this  suggestion  was,  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  diminished  the  genei'al  confidence  in  Shirley. 
In  some  respects  he  took  the  American  side.  He 
supported  the  military  claims  of  "Washington 
against  the  arrogance  of  professional  military 
officers;  and  his  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
colonies  seems  not  to  have  been  doubted.  It  should 
be  remembei-ed  to  his  honour,  whatever  his  mis- 
takes, that  he  never  turned  his  lucrative  offices  to 
the  enriching  of  himself. 

The  Americans  now  looked  forward  to  the 
speedy  opening  of  a  more  successful  campaign  ;  but 
the  conduct  of  affairs  in  England  was  still  in  feeble 
hands.  Newcastle  became  every  day  more  unpopular. 
His  Government,  while  preserving  a  majority  in 
Parliament — by  the  help  of  bribery,  as  many  said 
— could  hardly  keep  itself  together,  for  want  of  a 
definite  policy  and  of  mutual  reliance.  Henry 
Fox,  the  most  capable  man  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
one  in  best  esteem  with  the  people,  quitted  his 
colleagues  in  October,  1756,  finding  he  could  do 
nothing  to  stem  the  tide  of  disgrace  which  was 
gathering  round  the  Ministry.  Murray,  the 
Attorney-General,  insisted  on  being  made  a  peer 
and  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  was  thus  lost  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
America,  the  arms  of  England  had  met  witli  failure 
and  repulse.  Vast  expense  was  incurred ;  expedi- 
tions were  sent  out  in  vain ;  fortified  places  were 
surrendered;  and  even  on  the  sea — the  favourite 
element  of  Englishmen — no  great  success  compen- 
sated for  the  numerous  reverses  that  had  occurred  ' 
on  land.  Only  in  Hindostan  was  the  gi-andeur  of 
England  asserted  in  power  and  in  splendour.  There, 
the  genius  of  Clive  flashed  forth  with  sudden  yet 
sustained  brilliance,   and   made   Englishmen  once 


more  the  conquerors  of  Frenchmen,  as  in  the  days 
of  Cressy,  of  Agincourt,  and  of  Blenheim.  But 
the  achievements  of  Clive  flowed  from  the  enter- 
prise of  a  private  Company,  and  reflected  little 
credit  on  the  Ministry.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
had  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  possessed  none  of  those 
faculties  by  which  evil  itself  is  made  the  stepping- 
stone  to  supreme  fortune.  He  was  a  Whig,  coming 
at  a  time  when  Whiggism,  after  its  really  important 
services  to  the  people  and  to  liberty  at  the  periods 
of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  Hanoverian  succes- 
sion, was  growing  efiete,  corrupt,  and  official.  He 
was  an  aristocrat,  removed  by  time  and  circum- 
stances from  the  better  traditions  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  retaining  only  its  love  of  dominion  and  its  con- 
tempt of  the  populace.  His  failure  was  due  partly 
to  himself,  partly  to  the  inherited  difficulties  of  a 
system  which  was  ripe  for  change. 

He  had  the  support  of  the  King ;  but  the  King 
was  old  and  infirm,  and  the  rising  men  of  the 
day  were  thronging  about  the  rising  star.  The 
young  Prince  of  Wales,  George,  son  of  the  deceased 
Frederick,  came  of  age  in  June,  1756,  being  then 
eighteen,  the  period  at  which  princes  attain  their 
majority.  Newcastle,  acting  on  the  wishes  of  his 
Royal  master,  would  have  separated  his  establish- 
ment from  that  of  his  mother.  The  youth  vehe- 
mently opposed  any  such  design,  and,  with  the 
svipport  of  Pitt,  declared  that  he  would  have 
the  free  choice  of  his  own  servants.  The  King 
reluctantly  consented,  and  the  coming  Power  scored 
a  triumph  over  that  which  was  departing.  It  was 
evident  that  the  new  King,  whenever  his  reign 
began,  would  not  favovir  the  old  Whigs.  He  had 
from  an  early  age  conceived  a  dislike  to  that  party. 
To  him  it  appeared  t'hat  the  Wliig  aiistocracy  was 
too  powerful — that  ever  since  1688  the  monarch 
had  been  little  better  than  a  gorgeous  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  great .  families  professing  a  cer- 
tain set  of  opinions.  To  counteract  this  influence, 
which  had  unquestionably  proceeded  too  far,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  call  on  the  people.  Of  the  ai-isto- 
cracy  he  was  jealous ;  but  the  people,  as  a  political 
body,  inspired  him  with  alarm.  His  plan  was  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  Crown  while  refusing 
additional  power  to  the  commonalty ;  to  make  the 
sovereign  once  more  what  he  had  been  from  the 
days  of  Henry  YII.  to  those  of  James  II.  That 
in  effecting  this  reactionary  change  he  desired  to 
preserve  the  accustomed  forms  of  the  Constitution 
-that  he  had  no  wish  to  do  away  with  either  the 
House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of  Lords-does 
not  disprove  the  reality  of  his  design.  Though 
a  dull  man,  he  had  sense  enough  to  discern  the 
impossible.     That  he  was  dealing  with  an  actual 
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evil  in  the  political  state,  and  had  some  degree  of 
justice  on  his  side,  does  not  show  that  his  policy 
was  good  in  the  main,  or  other  than  a  conspiracy 
against  the  liberties  of  Englishmen. 

The  agent  by  Avhom  he  hoped  to  carry  these  ideas 
into  effect  was  a  Scotch  peer,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
Frederick,  and  who,  after  the  death  of  that  Prince, 
had   been  much  consulted    by  his  widow  in   the 


the  present  monarch.  When  his  household  was 
organised,  the  Prince  of  Wales  retained  this  Scotch 
peer  about  his  person,  and  showed  him  the  greatest 
favour.  In  a  few  years  he  was  to  be  the  successful 
rival  of  Pitt ;  but  for  the  moment  he  was  glad  of 
the  friendship  of  that  superb  debatei-,  and  Pitt  was 
glad  of  his. 

The  future  Earl  of  Chatham  was  at  that  time 
the     most    masterly   speaker    in    the    House    of 


VIEW    ON    LAKE    GEORGE. 


education  of  the  youthful  heir  to  tlie  throne. 
Frederick  had  said  of  Bute  that  he  was  a  tine, 
showy  man,  who  would  make  an  excellent  Ambas- 
sador in  any  court  where  there  was  no  business.* 
George  II.  called  him  a  puppy ;  but  perhaps  that 
was  only  saying  with  blunt  directness  what  the 
son  had  more  civilly  expressed  by  a  perij^hrasis. 
Bute  was  a  man  who  made  great  pretensions  to 
learning  and  wisdom ;  but  his  pretensions  were  not 
very  generally  recognised.  There  could  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  he  was  a  thorough  coui-tier, 
and  he  saw  that  his  interests  would  be  better 
served  by  attaching  himself  to  the  future  than  to 

*  Memoirs    from    1754    to    1758,    by  the    second  Earl  of 
Waldegrave. 
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Conuuons.  Mui-ray  had  been  his  equal,  but 
Murray  was  now  Lord  Mansfield,  and  in  the  Upper 
Chamber.  Pitt  had  been  in  the  House  for  rather 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  had  been  slowly 
winning  his  way,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Coui*t,  whose  enmity  he  had  provoked  in  consequence 
of  his  taking  the  side  of  the  late  Prince  of  V/ales 
against  the  King,  in  the  quarrel  wliich  broke  out 
between  father  and  son.  In  subsequent  years  he 
increased  this  sentiment  of  personal  dislike  by  the 
vehemence  with  which  he  opposed  the  Hanoverian 
leanings  of  the  monarch;  yet  he  had  held  suborcU- 
nate  positions  in  the  Ministry  from  1746  to  l/oo, 
and  Newcastle  now  saw  the  necessity  of  obtammg 
his  support,  if  he  would  save  his  Government  from 
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litter  ruin.      The  powex-ful  Duke,   with  his  large 
majority  in  Parliament,  besought  the  assistance  of 
the  compai'atively  humble   Cornisli    gentleman  in 
managing  his  Admmisti'ation.     But  Pitt  refused  to 
connect  liimself  with  a  rotten  and  foundering  bark. 
He  saw  that  the  day   of  his  power  was  not   far 
off,  and  he  could  afford  to  wait.       In   December, 
1756,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  yielding  to  his  un- 
popularity in  the  country,  and  to  the  difficulty  of 
carrying   on    his    Government  now  that  Pox  had 
resigned,  gave  up  his  powers  into  the  hands  of  the 
King,  who,  after  a  brief  stniggle  with  his  antipa- 
thies, made  Pitt  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern 
Department,   with   the  Duke  of    Devonshire    for 
nominal  Premier,  and  a  Cabinet  composed  of  friends 
of  Pitt  and  Bute,  and   of  members  of  the  party 
to  which  they  belonged.     The  an-angement  did  not 
last.     The  King  could  not  forget  his  old  animosi- 
ties, and  in  March,  1757,  left  Pitt  no  alternative 
but  to  resign.     During  the  best  part  of  a  quarter 
of  a  year,  the  countiy  was  without  a  Government. 
No  one  would  undertake  the  management  of  affairs, 
and  at  length  the  King  was  compelled  to  fonn  an 
Administi'ation  in  which  the   Diike  of  Newcastle 
resumed  his  old  post  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
with   Pitt    once    more    Southern    Secretary,    sur- 
rounded by  his  friends  and  supporter  in  the  chief 
offices  of  the  Government.     This  placed  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World, 
almost  entirely  in  his  hands,  and  gave  him  virtu- 
ally, though  not  nominally,  the  position  of  Premier. 
In  the  foi-ty-ninth  year  of  his  age — at  a  time  of 
life  when  the  judgment  is  mature,  the  intellect  at 
its  strongest,  the  experience  of  the  world  neither 
contracted  nor  superficial,  and  the  energies  as  yet 
xmimpaired — ^the  elder  "William  Pitt  undertook  to 
direct  the  fortunes  of  England  during  a  crisis  of 
gi'eat  difficulty  and  no  small  discouragement.     He 
was    undoubtedly  the    favourite    of    the    people. 
Though  connected  with  the  aristocracy  through  his 
mother  (a  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Grandison),  he  was 
himself  a  commoner,  the  son  of  a  simple  country 
gentleman.      He  had  always  taken  the    patriotic 
pide  in  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  he  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  only  Englishman  of  note 
who  was  disposed  to  follow  a  thorouglily  English 
policy  in  the  relations  of  the  country  witli  foreign 
Powers.     In  his  previous  occupation  of  secondary 
posts,  he  had  shown  an  honourable  superiority  to 
the  oorruption  which  then  so  generally  ])rovailed. 
While  far  from  wealthy,  he  had  refused  to  enrich 
himself  by  indirect  means  ;  and  no  man  ever  en- 
tered on  the  service  of  the  Crown  with  a  more  un- 
stained reputation.     His  eloquence  had  been  known 
for  years  ;  he  was  now  to  prove  his  capacity  as  an 


administrator.     It  was  no  easy  task  that  lie  liad 
undertaken.     In  feeble  health,  he  had  to  encounter 
the  enmity  of  the  Court,  the  distrust  of  a  House  of 
Commons    elected    under    different    auspices,   the 
jealousy  of  colleagues  who  were  not  always  willing 
to  act  as  suboi'dinates,  the  opposition  of  defeated 
ftictions,  and  the  inmimerable  and  secret  influences 
wMch  conspire  to  fetter  the  hands  of  a  Minister 
who  is  known  not  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
King.     George  II.,  in  moments  ©f  private  confidence 
with  his  filvourites,  did  not  scniple  to  call  Pitt  a 
scoundrel.     But  he   had   the  countenance  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales ;   and  the  Prince's  private  adviser 
told  the  new  Minister   that   they   thought   alikt*. 
Bute,  however,  Avas  a  totally  different  man  from 
Pitt,  and  shared  neither  his  genius  nor  his  libei-ality. 
The  country  had  been  reduced  by  imbecility  to 
the  depths  of  degi-adation.     Pitt  resolved  that  it 
should  once  more  take  its  proper  stand  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.     He  communicated  his  own 
energy  to  the  sevei-al  departments  of  State,  and  to 
the  leaders  of  the  armies.     With  the  accession  to 
jMjwer  of  the   new  Secretary,  the   long   series   of 
reverses  soon  began  to  decline,  and  victory  again 
fell   to    English   valour.       America   was    not   the 
firct  to  feel  this  change  of  fortune  ;   but  in  other 
matters  she  shortly  experienced  the  excellence  of 
the   new  rule.     It   was  no  part  of  the  policy   of 
Pitt  to  vex  and  imtate  the  colonies  by  needless 
interference.      He   opposed   the   projects   of  Lord 
Halifax  for  taxing  the  people  of  those  i)rovinces 
without  their  consent.     It  was  at  that  time  believed 
by  many   that  a  revenue  of  more  than   £60,000 
a  year  might  be  obtained  from  a  stamp-duty  on 
vellum  and  paper,  rendered  the  less  impalatable  by 
a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  fox*eign  rum,  sugar,  and 
molasses  imported  into  the  plantations.     But  Pitt 
refused  his  sanction  to  the  scheme,  conceiving  that 
it  would  be  both  ungenerous  and  impolitic  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Americans  while  they  were  engaged 
in  a  deadly  struggle.     He  had  the  same  feeling  on 
the  subject  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole,   and  left  the 
taxation  of  America  to  INTinisters  of  more  courage 
and  less  sense  than  himself. 

At  the  seat  of  war  in  the  western  vrorid,  the 
winter  passed  without  any  event  of  importance. 
The  garrison  at  Fort  William  Heniy  maintained 
themselves  in  their  position,  and  even  made  occa- 
.sional  sallies  over  the  snowy  deseii;  and  across  the 
fx'ozen  surface  of  the  lakes,  attacking  such  French 
stragglers  as  they  could  find.  The  French,  on 
their  part,  undertook  to  assault  the  fort,  advanc- 
ing by  day  and  night  over  the  icy  expanse  of 
Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George,  sleeping  occa- 
sionally in  the  open  air  on  beai-skins  spread  on  the 
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Leateii  snow,  carrying  their  provisions  in  sledges* 
druwn  by  dogs,  but  failing  in  their  attempt,  owing 
to  the  vigilance  of  the  defenders.  These,  however, 
were  but  trifling  incidents  :  operations  on  a  large 
scale  were  necessarily  postponed  until  the  arrival 
of  a  milder  season.  Plans  for  a  campaign  were 
discussed  at  ii  council  of  Governors  which  assem- 
bled at  Boston  in  January,  1757.  Lord  Loudoun 
attended  this  conference,  and  gave  great  offence 
by  attributing  all  the  recent  disasters  to  the 
misconduct  of  the  American  troops,  or  to  the 
remissness  of  the  provincial  Governments,  and  by 
ascribing  whatever  safety  was  enjoyed  to  the 
superior  conduct  and  discipline  of  the  English 
regulax's.  With  respect  to  the  future,  he  required 
the  New  England  provinces  to  provide  an  army  of 
four  thousand  men,  to  be  despatched  to  New  York, 
where  they  were  to  unite  with  the  quotas  to  be 
furnished  by  that  province  and  New  Jersey,  and 
5afhence  they  would  be  conducted  on  an  enterprise 
the  nature  and  destination  of  which  were  for  the 
present  to  be  kept  secret,  but  which,  the  Earl 
assured  the  council,  would  not  be  uncongenial  to 
the  views  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land. This  requisition,  which  was  more  moderate 
than  had  been  expected,  was  agreed  to ;  but  Lou- 
doun, who  had  never  been  liked,  became  still  more 
impopular,  owing  to  the  arrogance  of  his  mannei's, 
and  the  total  want  of  success  which  had  attended 
his  command.  As  in  all  men  devoid  of  real  enei'gy, 
thei'e  was  a  fussy  haste  and  air  of  despatch  about 
him,  which  ended  in  nothing.  A  Philadelphian 
wittily  said  to  Franklin,  "  He  is  like  St.  George 
upon  a  sign-post — always  on  horseback,  but  never 
advancing."  He  was  such  an  utter  disbeliever  in 
public  honesty,  that  when  Franklin,  in  reply  to 
some  insinuations  of  his,  gave  him  to  understand 
that  he  had  really  not  abused  his  position  as  a 
contractor  for  the  army  to  fill  his  own  pockets, 
Loudoun  laughed  at  the  assertion  as  a  thing  utterly 
incredible.  It  was  an  age  of  corruption  and  of  de- 
ficient morality  ;  and  the  Earl  was  quite  in  harmony 
with  his  time. 

To  the  general  armament,  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  added  con- 
tingents, and,  early  in  the  spring,  six  thousand 
American  troops  were  ready  for  action.  It  was 
very  generally  expected  that  this  force  would  be 
sent  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point;  but, 
on  the  arrival  in  Nova  Scotia  of  a  large  armament, 
consisting  of  sixteen  ships  of  the  line,  besides 
transports  and  bomb-ketches,  commanded  by  Ad- 
miral Holborne  and  Commodore  Holmes,  and  con- 
taining six  thousand  soldiers  under  the  direction  of 
Viscount  Howe,  it  was  detennined  to  effect  the 


conquest  of  Louisburg.  Loudoun  departed  for 
Halifax  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  arrived  there  on 
the  30th.  He  was  now  at  the  head  of  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  and  a  large  and  well-appointed  fleet  was 
at  hand  to  second  his  eflbrts.  At  Halifax  he 
dawdled  away  the  summer,  doing  nothing  of  any 
consequence.  He  levelled  the  ground  for  a  parade ; 
he  planted  a  vegetable  garden  as  a  precaution 
against  scurvy ;  he  exercised  his  men  in  mock 
battles  and  sieges ;  he  did  everything  but  enter  on 
the  real  work  of  war.  The  men  gi'ew  out  of  heart ; 
the  officers  became  scornful.  Major-General  Lord 
Charles  Hay  expressed  his  contempt  so  loudly  as  to 
be  arrested  ;  and  the  whole  army  was  in  a  mood  of 
muffled  indignation*  Loudoun  had  discovered 
that  Louisburg  was  stronger  than  he  had  supposed ; 
and  while  he  was  making  inquiries  as  to  the  exact 
position  of  the  enemy  there,  it  became  stronger 
still.  At  length  the  army  was  embarked  for  its 
place  of  destination ;  but,  before  the  ships  sailed, 
the  commander  received  information  which  deter- 
mined him  to  relinquish  the  expedition  altogether. 
The  French  were  in  foi-ce  which  seemed  to  him  too 
great  to  cope  with,  and  he  departed  for  New  York. 
On  his  way  he  was  met  by  intelligence  of  a  fresh 
disaster,  to  which  his  own  bad  management  Imd 
contributed. 

Montcalm,  taking  advantage  of  the  exposed  state 
of  the  English  provinces,  owing  to  Loudoun  hav- 
ing drawn   off  his  troops  on  an   expedition  which 
after  all   he  never  prosecuted,  had  advanced  %vith 
an  army  of  nine  thousand  men   against  Fort  Wil- 
liam  Henry  (situated  at  the  south  end  of  Lake 
George,  a  little  east  of  the  village  of  Caldwell,  in 
Warren  County,  New  York),  and  had  reduced  it. 
In    the    first    place,   jn-evious    to    starting  on  this 
enterpiise,  he  m;ule   his  court  to  the  Oneidas,  the 
Senecas,  and  other  savage  tribes,  and  gained  them 
over  to  his  interests.    These  native  warriors  crossed 
the  waters   of   Lake  Champlain   in   two   hundred 
canoes,  with  i>ennons  flying,  and  all  the  pomp  of 
savage  warfare.     Assembling   beneath  the  battle- 
ments of  Ticonderoga,  in  the  midst  of  woods  and 
mountains,   they    sang    the    war-song,   danced    the 
war-dance,  and  listened   to  the  eloquence  of  their 
orators.     Mass  was  chanted  for  the  benefit  of  tlie 
converts;  Montcalm  harangued  his  officers  on  tlie 
necessity  of  braving   all   hardships    in  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  design;    soine  of  the  savages, 
who  had  been  sent  out  against  Fort  Edwai'd,  ex- 
cited the  ferocity  of  their  comrades  by  retummg 
with  a  trophy  of  fortv-two  English  scalps.     In  the 
latter    days    of    July   they   defeated    a    party   of 
American  boatmen  on   Lake   George,  and  took  a 
*  Bancroft. 
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great  many  prisoners.  On  the  31st  they  embarked 
on  the  lake,  and  rowed  nearly  all  through  the 
night  in  the  midst  of  a  drenching  rain.  At 
Noi-th-west  Bay,  near  the  encampment  of  the 
French  commander,  De  Levi,  they  held  a  council 
of  war,  and  then  proceeded  on  their  route.  Ar- 
riving in  front  of  the  English  position,  they  found 
the  plain  covered  with  tents,  and  everything  indi- 
cating that  the  defenders  of  Foi-t  William  Heiary 
wei'e  taken  by  surprise.  General  Webb,  who  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Edward  with  a  force  of  four 
thousand  men,  and  who  had  reason  to  know  that 
the  enemy  was  astir,  might  have  taken  measures 
to  repel  the  attack  on  the  other  position;  but 
he  seems  to  have  shai-ed  the  imbecility  of  Loudoun, 
The  two  forts  were  sepai*ated  by  a  distance  of  only 
fourteen  or  fifteen  miles ;  yet  Webb  did  nothing. 
He  went  to  Fort  William  Henry,  but  left  it  again 
almost  directly,  with  a  large  escort,  shortly  before 
the  place  was  invested. 

The  French  commander  disembarked  without 
interruption  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  fort 
which  he  had  come  to  attack,  and  on  which  his 
ai'my  moved  forward  in  thi-ee  columns.  While 
the  Indians  burnt  the  ban-acks  of  the  English, 
seized  their  cattle  and  horses,  and,  in  combination 
with  the  Canadians,  took  up  a  position  on  the  road 
leading  to  the  Hudson  which  enabled  them  to  cut 
off  conmiunications,  the  main  body  of  the  anny, 
under  the  direction  of  Montcalm  himself,  occupied 
the  sldrt  of  a  wood  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake, 
De  Levi  was  to  the  north,  and  the  doomed  fort 
was  nearly  surrounded.  On  the  4th  of  August, 
the  French  summoned  Monroe,  an  English  officer 
in  command  of  the  Anglo-American  forces,  to 
suiTender;  but  the  stout-hearted  soldier  refused. 
Montcalm  therefore  determined  on  a  bombardment. 
His  heavy  guns  were  dragged  from  the  shores  of 
the  lake  over  the  intervening  rocks,  and  planted  in 
position.  The  walls  of  the  fortress  were  approached 
by  zig-zags,  and  the  heavy  ax-tillery  opened  fire 
amidst  the  excited  screams  of  the  Indians.  Webb, 
from  his  comparatively  safe  position  at  Fort 
Edward,  despatched  a  letter  to  Monroe,  giving  an 
alai-ming  account  of  the  French  force,  and  coTinsel- 
ling  an  immediate  surrender.  The  missive  was 
intercepted  by  Montcalm,  wlio  was  of  cour.se  glad 
to  send  it  on  to  the  English  commander;  but  it 
})roduced  no  effect.  On  the  very  day  he  invested 
the  place,  Montcalm  had  endeavoured  to  intimidate 
his  adversaiy  by  threats  of  Indian  vengeance. 
He  addressed  him  by  letter,  saying  he  felt  obliged 
in  humanity  to  desire  he  would  surrender  the  fort, 
and  not  provoke  the  great  number  of  savages  in  the 
French  anny  by  a  vain  resistance,     "A  detachment 


of  your  garrison,"  he  said,  "  has  lately  experienced ' 
their  cmelty.  I  have  it  yet  in  my  power  to  oblige 
them  to  observe  a  capitulation,  as  none  of  them 
hitherto  are  killed."*  But  Monroe  met  such  ad- 
vances with  defiance,  and  for  six  days  replied  with 
energy  to  the  fire  of  his  assailant.  On  the  9th  of 
August,  having  by  this  time  received  positive  in- 
formation that  no  relief  would  be  attempted,  the 
gallant  commander  hung  out  a  flag  of  truce.  Half 
his  guns  had  bui-st,  his  ammunition  was  nearly 
exhausted,  and  all  chance  of  saving  the  place  was 
at  an  end. 

The  terms  of  suiTender  were  that  the  garrison 
should  not  serve  against  the  French  for  eighteen 
months;  that  they  should  march  out  with  the 
honours  of  war ;  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
retain  their  private  baggage ;  and  that  they  should 
be  escorted  to  Fort  Edwai-d  by  French  troops,  as  a 
protection  against  the  ferocity  of  the  Indians.  A 
horrible  tragedy  ensued.  The  savages  unfortunately 
obtained  some  strong  liquors  from  the  English  (who 
probably  hoped  to  conciliate  them  in  this  way), 
and  passed  the  night  in  a  fury  of  excitement  and 
revelry,  dancing  their  barbarous  dances,  and  singing 
their  maddening  songs.  The  Abenakis  of  Acadie 
inflamed  the  passioiis  of  their  comrades  by  recount- 
ing wbat  they  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
English ;  and  at  dawn  all  were  ready  for  the  work 
of  murder.  As,  in  the  grey  light  of  daybreak, 
the  imfortunate  soldiei-s  tiled  out  of  the  fort,  the 
dmnken  wi-etches,  whom  i^rench  pnests  had  blessed 
not  many  days  before,  began  an  indiscriminate 
attack  on  officers  and  men.  Several  were  killed, 
otliei's  wounded,  others  taken  prisoners,  in  defiance 
of  the  terms  of  capitulation.  It  is  said  that  alto- 
gether as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  suffered  in  their 
j)ersons  or  theii'  liberty.  A  number  of  Indian  allies 
of  the  English,  who  had  formed  part  of  the  garrison, 
were  reserved  for  lingering  torture.  Little  more 
than  half  the  entire  army  gained  the  shelter  of 
Fort  Edward,  plundered  of  everything  they  ik)S- 
sessed,  and  honified  by  the  massacre  which  they 
had  barely  escajied. 

How  far  the  French  Avere  privy  to  this  fiightful 
massacre  cannot  be  exactly  determined.  Montcalm, 
in  reporting  the  matter  to  his  Govei*nment,  and 
in  wnting  to  Lord  Loudoun,  asserted  that  he  and 
De  Levi  did  their  iitmost  to  check  the  Indians ; 
that  Fi'ench  offi«ers  received  wounds  in  rescuing 
the  captives,  and  stood  at  their  tents  as  sentries 
over  those  they  had  recovered ;  that  they  urged  the 
Engluih  troops  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
savages ;  and  that  those  who  were  earned  aM'ay 
were  soon  afterwards  ransomed  by  the  French. 
*  SmoUett. 
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One  is  not  willing  to  think  ill  of  a  gallant  officer 
and  the  brave  troops  he  commanded  ;  but  the  facts 
ha^e  an  ugly  and  suspicious  look.  The  English 
were  to  march  out  undex*  a  French  escort ;  but  it 
appears  that  hardly  any  escort  was  provided.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  tsiiat  Montcalm  could  not  have 
stopped  the  butchery  had  he  been  really  determined 
to  do  so.  A  few  rounds  of  shot  would  have  speedily 
cooled  the  ferocity  of  the  savages ;  but  this  might 
have  endangered  the  Indian  alliance.  Montcalm 
pi-eferred  the  friendship  of  his  painted  wamors  to 
the  vindication  of  his  good  faith  and  the  claims  of 
humanity.  Mr.  Bancroft,  whose  sympatlues  are 
usually  with  the  French  rather  than  with  the  nation 
whence  he  derives  his  origin,  gives  a  high-flown 
version  of  this  affair,  but  leaves  it  very  much  where 
he  found  it.  The  reputation  of  Montcalm  has 
received  a  stain  from  which  no  partizanship  has  yet 
sjicceeded  in  rescuing  it. 

The  fort  was  demolished  immediately  after  its 
reduction,  and  the  French  retired  with  the  stores 
they  had  taken  from  the  enemy.  Webb,  at  Fort 
Edward,  was  struck  with  dismay.  He  sent  off'  his 
baggage  to  a  place  of  security,  and  talked  of  retreat- 
ing to  the  highlands  on  the  Hudson.  Loudoun 
proposed  to  encamp  on  Long  Island ;  Pownall,  the 
new  Govenor  of  Massachusetts,  ordered  the  inhabi- 
tants west  of  the  Connecticut  river  to  destroy  their 
wheel-carriages,  and  drive  in  their  cattle.  It  was 
feared  by  many  that  the  end  of  British  power  on 
the  continent  of  America  was  close  at  hand.  The 
English  had  been  completely  beaten  out  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
France,  supreme  upon  the  lakes,  had  fastened  a 
firm  grip  (or  such,  at  least,  it  seemed)  on  the  noi-th 
and  on  the  west.  England  appeared  to  be  on  the 
brink  of  reverses  even  more  disastrous  than  those 
which  had  already  occurred ;  Avhereas  she  was 
really  on  the  eve  of  the  most  brilliant  and  substan- 
tial success.  For  the  moment,  gloom  and  appre- 
hension prevailed ;  but  the  people  of  New  England 
roused  themselves  to  meet  the  dangei*.  A  portion 
of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
was  despatched  to  check  the  pi'ogress  of  the  French  ; 
and  the  firat  of  those  two  provinces  was  so  denuded 
of  troops  as  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  som« 
danger.  Fortunately,  however,  Montcalm  pursued 
his  successes  no  further  on  any  scale  of  importance. 
An  expedition  of  French  and  Indians  was  sent 
against  the  settlement  at  German  Flats,  in  the 
province  of  New  York,  which  was  utterly  destroyed 
with  fire  and  sword,  together  with  other  small 
])lantations  along  the  Mohawk  river.  But  this 
terminated  the  land  operations  for  the  season.  The 
results  had  been   altogether   discreditable   to   the 


English ;  even  at  sea,  disastei's  had  not  been 
wanting.  A  fleet  of  twejity-one  merchant-vessels, 
homewai'd-bound  fi'om  the  Cai'olinas,  was  attacked 
by  the  Frencli,  who  took  nineteen,  each  loaded 
with  a  valuable  cargo. 

The  mortifications  of  the  time  increased  the 
republican  tendencies  of  the  American  people ;  but 
they  camiot  be  said  to  have  created  those  ten- 
dencies, for  they  existed  long  before.  In  New 
Hampshire,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Governor, 
the  Royal  prerogative  was  treated  with  contempt, 
and  all  instructions  from  the  home  Government 
were  disregarded ;  yet  New  Hampshire  used  to  l>e 
one  of  the  most  loyal  of  all  the  pi'ovinces.  In  New 
York  and  North  Carolina,  the  same  feelings  were 
said  to  prevail ;  and  Loudoun  did  the  most  he 
could  to  intensify  the  disaffection  by  his  violent 
enforcement  of  the  measure  for  billeting  troops. 
Some  English  officers  who  had  arnved  in  Boston 
from  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  purpose  of  recniiting 
their  regiments,  required  the  justices  of  the  peace 
to  quarter  them  on  the  citizens.  The  justices 
refused,  contending  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  on 
the  subject  did  not  apply  to  America,  and  that  they 
had  no  authority  to  grant  billets  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  pro- 
vince. Tlie  officei's  complained  to  Loudoun ; 
Loudoun  wrote  to  the  Governor  in  peremi)tory 
language,  commanding  that  the  quarters  should  be 
furnished ;  the  Boston  authorities  still  resisted,  and 
the  Earl  Avrote  again  in  November  in  still  more 
angry  terms.  All  this  while  the  officers  were 
lodging  in  barracks  at  the  Castle  ;  but  they  required 
accommodation  in  the  town,  as  affbrdiiig  them 
greater  facilities  for  pui-suing  their  work.  Loudoun 
now  declared  that  his  patience  and  gentleness  were 
exhaiisted ;  that  he  Iiad  no  leisure  for  further 
parley,  and  that,  unless  the  justices  averted  ex- 
tremities by  immediately  doing  their  duty,  he 
Avo\dd  take  measures  for  ensuring  obedience,  and 
for  preventing  the  whole  continent  from  being 
thi'own  into  confusion.  "  I  have  ordered  the  mes- 
senger," he  wrote,  "to  wait  but  forty-eight  hours 
in  Boston ;  and  if  on  his  return  I  find  things  not 
settled,  I  will  instantly  order  into  Boston  the  three 
regiments  from  New  Yoi'k,  Long  Island,  and 
Connecticut ;  and  if  more  are  wanted,  I  have  two 
in  the  Jerseys  at  hand,  besides  three  in  Pennsyl- 
vania." The  Assembly  attempted  a  compromise. 
They  passed  a  law,  the  provisions  of  Avhich  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  English  Act  of  Parliament, 
though  not  identical  with  them;  but  this  only 
served  to  increase  the  irritation  of  Loudoun.  He 
wrote  to  Pownall,  affirming  that  the  Assembly  had 
no  concern  in  the  dispute,  and  that  "  in  time  of 
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wai-  the  rules  and  customs  of  war  must  govern ; " 
and  lie  concluded  by  stating  that  the  troops  had 
received  their  orders,  and  were  already  marching 
on  Boston.  Hereupon,  in  December,  the  Assembly 
voted  an  addi'ess  to  the  Governor,  in  which, 
though  in  very  temperate  language,  they  maintained 
their  right  under  the  chai-ter  to  arrange  for  them- 
selves all  mattere  of  domestic  government,  reassei'ted 
their  former  opinion  that  the  English  Act  did  not 
extend  to  America,  and  averred  that  they  had  been 
governed  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  Majesty,  and  of 
fidelity  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  Lord 
Loudoun  affected  to  see  in  this  Address  some 
concession  to  his  assumptions,  though  it  really 
contained  none.  He  countermanded  his  orders  for 
the  military  occupation  of  Boston,  and  wrote  that 
lie  could  now  depend  on  the  Assembly  making  the 
matter  of  quarters  easy  in  all  coming  time. 

The  English  commander  had  met  with  another 
defeat — this  time  in  the  field  of  politics,  and  on  a 
matter  which  every  Englishman  should  have  under- 
stood. The  colonists  were  following  a  thoroughly 
English  precedent  in  objecting  to  the  quartering  of 
soldiers  on  private  citizens.  In  the  celebrated  Peti- 
tion of  Right  framed  by  the  first  Parliament  of 
Charles  I.,  it  was  required  among  other  things 
"  that  persons  be  not  compelled  to  receive  soldiers 
and  mariners  into  their  houses  against  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  realm;"  and  the  Commons  i*efused 
to  grant  supplies  until  they  got  a  satisfactoiy 
answer,  which  the  King  at  length  reluctantly  gave. 
The  matter  of  billeting  has  since  been  regulated  by 
particular  Acts  of  Parliament;  but  the  colonists 
might  v/ell  doubt  whether  in  such  a  matter  they 
were  to  be  coerced  by  a  law  in  the  making  of 
which  they  had  no  share.  Still,  Loudoun  may 
have  felt  that  he  was  bound  by  his  instructions, 
and  the  recent  extension  of  the  Mutiny  Act  to 
America  put  him  technically  in  the  right.  His 
chief  fault  was  in  the  temper  he  exhibited.  As, 
however,  he  had  now  reti'eated  from  his  position  of 
antagonism,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
resolved  to  be  conciliatory,  and  accordingly  sent  to 
the  Govei'nor  an  address  which  afterwards  led  to 
considei'able  discussion.  This  message  was  the 
composition  of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  a  gentleman 
who  had  filled  hipfh  official  situations  in  INIassachu- 


setts  for  several  years,  and  who  siibseqiiently  was 
Governor  of  the  province  during  the  earlier  days 
of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  when  he  became  very 
generally  detested  as  the  advocate  and  agent  of 
English  designs  on  American  liberty.  The  two 
Houses  forming  the  General  Court  (the  Assembly 
and  the  Council)  thanked  the  Governor  for  his 
good  offices  on  their  behalf,  but  at  the  same  time 
protested  that  their  recent  measure  was  intended, 
not  to  give  force  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  (as  Lord 
Loudoun  had  insinuated),  but  to  regulate  a  case  to 
which  no  Act  of  Parliament  was  applicable.  "  We 
are  willing,"  they  declared,  "  by  a  due  exercise  of 
the  powei"s  of  civil  government  (and  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  your  Excellency  concur  with  tis) 
to  remove,  as  much  as  may  be,  all  pretence  of 
necessity  of  military  government.  Such  measures, 
we  are  sure,  will  never  be  disapproved  by  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Br'itaiu,  our  dependence  upon 
which  we  never  had  a  desire,  or  thought,  of  lessen- 
ing. .  .  .  The  authority  of  all  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment which  concern  the  colonies,  and  extend  to 
them,  is  ever  acknowledged  in  all  the  courts  of 
law,  and  made  the  nile  of  all  judicial  proceedings, 
in  the  province.  There  is  not  a  member  of  the 
General  Court,  and  we  know  no  inhabitant  within 
the  bounds  of  the  government,  that  ever  questioned 
this  authority.  To  prevent  any  ill  consequences 
which  may  arise  from  an  opinion  of  our  holding 
siich  principles,  we  now  utterly  disavow  them,  as 
we  should  readily  have  done  at  any  time  past,  if 
there  had  been  occasion  for  it ;  and  we  pray  that 
his  lordship  may  be  acquainted  therewith,  that  wo 
may  appear  in  a  true  light,  and  that  no  impressions 
may  remain  to  our  disadvantage." 

When  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies  broke  out,  this  address  was  often  le- 
ferred  to  in  England  as  ft  formal  acknowledgment 
by  Massachusetts  of  the  supremacy  of  Parliamej  t ; 
and  such  it  seems  really  to  have  been,  though  thf^ 
American  patriotic  party  contended  for  a  precisely 
opposite  interpretation.  'But  the  time  was  fast 
coming  when  the  dispute  between  the  mother 
coimtry  and  her  children  would  be  too  serious  and 
too  vehement  to  be  determined  by  such  slender 
considerations,  or  such  subtleties  of  ai'gumeutative 
.skill. 
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It  was  by  this  date  quite  evident  that  the  conduct 
of  affairs  in  America  m\xst  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  Lord  Loudoun,  if  the  cause  of  England 
was  to  have  the  least  chance  of  succeeding,  or  the 
colonies  were  to  be  i:)rotected  against  the  dangers 
by  which  they  were  threatened.  His  mismanage- 
ment, his  hesitation,  his  blundering,  Ms  ill-success, 
made  him  the  common  scoff  of  the  people;  his 
arrogance  caused  him  to  be  detested  wherever  he 
appeared.  In  the  early  paii;  of  1758  he  was  at 
Boston,  endeavouring  to  obtain  assistance  from  the 
local  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  a  fui-ther 
campaign ;  but  he  had  the  humiliation  of  finding 
that  neither  the  Governor  nor  the  Assembly  would 
consent  to  place  the  most  trifling  force  at  his 
disposal,  unless  he  stated  beforehand  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  service  in  which  he  proposed  to 
employ  it.  Before  he  could  determine  what  he 
would  do  in  answer  to  this  demand,  an  express 
aii-ived  with  intelligence  that  he  was  superseded, 
and  that  the  command  of  the  army  was  conferred 
on  General  Abercrombie.  Any  change  seemed  to 
promise  an  impi-ovement.  Aberci-ombie  himself 
was  an  officer  of  very  poor  ability ;  but  he  was  at 
any  I'ate  a  comparatively  ixntried  man,  and  it  was  a 
I'clief  to  be  rid  of  Loudoun.  The  Earl  had  brought 
English  power  in  America  to  tlie  verge  of  ruin. 
France  was  in  a  position  of  such  marked  superiority 
that  her  entii-e  predominance  on  the  North  American 
continent  must  have  seemed  a  contingency  very  far 
from  improbable.  The  possession  of  the  lakes, 
which  were  now  completely  in  her  hands,  gave  her 
an  immense  preponderance  over  the  English  colonies. 
The  Indians,  always  inclined  to  the  stronger  side, 
were  either  entirely  in  her  service,  or  disposed  to 
receive  her  offers  of  friendship  ;  and  the  vast  region 
beyond  the  Alleghanies  seemed  hopelessly  lost  to 
England,  and  to  all  men  of  Englisii  race,  Pitt 
perceived  that  it  was  vain  to  expect  any  other  state 
of  things  while  Loudoun  retained  command  of  the 
English  forces.  That  nobleman,  moreover,  had 
offended  the  new  Minister  by  the  negligent  manner 
in  which  he  conducted  his  official  correspondence. 
Pitt  said  he   could   never    ascertain   wliat    Lord 


Loudoun  was  doing.  Those  who  watched  him 
from  the  spot  were  equally  at  a  loss. 

It  was  no  light  boast  when  Pitt  observed  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  "  I  am  sure  I  can  save  this 
country,  and  that  nobody  else  can."  Great  men 
are  conscious  of  their  strength,  and,  whenever 
there  is  real  occasion,  will  frankly  say  so.  Great 
fools  are  boastful  also,  and  to  that  extent  there  is 
a  similarity  between  them  and  great  men.  But  the 
William  Pitts  speak  what  they  know,  and  what  in 
the  end  they  do ;  the  fools  speak  only  what  they 
think,  and  prepare  with  fatal  certainty  the  ruin  of 
themselves  and  others.  The  Minister  who  now 
held  power  in  England  understood  the  conditions 
of  success,  and  did  not  scruple  to  iise  them.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe  he  beheld  the  gi'eat  Ca- 
tholic Powers  bound  together  by  a  common  league 
to  support  the  principles  of  absolutism  in  Church 
and  State ;  sworn  to  oppose,  either  actively  or  pas- 
sively, all  the  aspirations  of  freedom;  and  receiving, 
in  the  execution  of  that  design,  the  countenance 
of  Protestant  Governments  not  strong  enough  to 
resist  siich  a  combination,  or  loving  tyranny  so 
fondly  for  its  own  sake  as  to  welcome  its  advance- 
ment even  from  Romanist  hands.  Frederick  the 
Great — a  man  of  heroic  temper,  whatever  the 
faults  of  his  disposition,  his  rule,  or  his  policy — 
withstood  this  plot  with  admirable  daring  and 
extraordinary  genius  ;  but  Prussia  had  no  other 
allies  than  Hanover,  Hesse,  and  Briinswick.  Pitt 
i"esolved  on  giving  her  the  support  of  England. 
He  saw  that  Protestantism  miist  once  more  be  mili- 
tant against  Roman  Catholicism,  since  the  Catholic 
Powers  had  evidently  drawn  the  sword  on  heresy. 
In  this  way  he  touched  one  of  the  deepest  notes  in 
the  English  nature,  and  rallied  to  his  side  the  two 
gi*eat  divisions  of  the  English  race. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Pitt  openly  and 
shai-ply  condemned  the  inaction  of  Loudoun  during 
the  period  of  his  command  in  America.  He 
showed  that  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
western  world  had  been  seriously  endangered;  that 
she  had  been  driven  from  the  inland  waters,  and 
that  every  door  was  opened  to  France.    He  equally 
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disapproved  the  policy  adopted  by  his  predecessors 
towai'ds  the  American  colonists.  "While  prepara- 
tions for  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
Avere  being  made,  Franklin  happened  to  be  in 
]  jondon,  charged  with  a  mission  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  Assembly,  which  had  again  come  into  colli- 
sion with  the  proprietaries  on  the  subject  of  taxing 
their  estates — a  constant  source  of  irritation  until 
1759,  when  the  proprietaries  finally  abandoned 
their  claim  to  exemption.  Franklin,  in  addition  to 
his  particular  duties  in  this  respect,  concerned  him- 
self in  the  promotion  of  American  interests  gene- 
rally ;  and  it  is  believed  that,  although  unable  to 
obtain  a  personal  interview  with  Pitt,  he  communi- 
cated to  him,  through  his  under-secretaries,  several 
useful  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
affairs.  On  Pitt's  advice,  the  King  issued  an  order 
that  every  provincial  officer  of  no  higher  rank  than 
colonel  should  have  equal  command  with  British 
officers,  according  to  the  date  of  their  commissions ; 
and  the  same  express  which  carried  the  notifica- 
tion of  Loudoun's  recall,  early  in  1758,  conveyed 
a  letter  from  the  Minister  to  the  provincial 
Governors,  informing  them  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  to  send  a  jjowerful  armament 
to  operate  by  sea  and  land  against  the  French  in 
America,  and  inviting  them — without  giving  any 
instiiictions  for  a  common  fund,  or  hinting  at  taxa- 
tion by  Parliament — to  raise  as  numei'ous  levies  of 
auxiliary  troops  as  the  population  of  their  respec- 
tive provinces  could  afibrd.  Arms,  ammunition, 
tents,  provisions,  and  boats,  would  be  furnished  by 
the  Crown ;  and  the  provincial  Governors  were 
desired  to  levy,  clothe,  and  pay  theii-  troops,  and 
appoint  the  regimental  officers.  It  was  the  King's 
determination  (said  this  circular)  to  repair  tlie 
losses  and  disappointments  of  the  late  inactive  and 
unhappy  campaign,  and  to  repel  the  dangers  im- 
pending over  the  British  possessions  in  Noi-th 
America.  To  that  end,  the  war,  which  had  hitherto 
been  defensive  on  the  part  of  the  English,  was  to 
be  carried  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  territory ; 
and,  for  the  greater  encouragement  of  the  colonists, 
his  Majesty  was  prepared  to  recommend  to  his  Par- 
liament the  gi-anting  to  the  several  provinces  of 
such  compensation  as  their  exertions  might  seem  to 
merit.  This  intimation  had  the  efieot  that  was 
desired  and  expected.  The  colonies  at  once 
recovered  from  their  mood  of  despondency  and 
auger.  Massachusetts  raised  7,000  men ;  Connec- 
ticut, 5,000  ;  New  Hampshire,  900.  A  voluntary 
subscription  for  the  encouragement  of  recruits  was 
opened  at  Boston,  and  in  one  day  £20,000  were 
subscribed.  The  other  provinces  also  answered  to 
the  call  that  had  been  made  on  them,  though  their 


respective  quotas  have  not  been  recorded.  Alto- 
gether, more  than  20,000  troops  were  in  this  way 
called  to  arms  by  the  northern  colonies  for  an  ex- 
pedition against  Montreal  and  Quebec.  To  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  southern  provinces  was  assigned 
the  task  of  conquering  the  west  to  the  line  of  the 
Mississippi. 

In  the  spring  of  1758,  Boscawen  arrived  at 
Halifax  with  a  considerable  fleet,  caiTying  12,000 
troops  under  the  command  of  General  Amherst,  an 
officer  who  had  served  with  distinction  at  the 
battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy.  A  subor- 
dinate command  in  Amhei-st's  army  was  held 
by  the  heroic  James  Wolfe,  now  a  Brigadier- 
General — a  man  as  yet  little  known,  but  for  whom 
were  reserved  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  war. 
He  had  been  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  against 
Rochefort  in  1757,  and  had  shown  so  much  ability 
and  daring,  and  so  quick  a  penetration,  while  his 
superiors  were  quan-elling  and  doing  nothing,  that 
Pitt,  with  his  usual  discernment,  fixed  on  the 
young  officer  as  a  fitting  object  for  promotion,  and 
as  one  of  the  most  likely  agents  for  carrying  out  his 
designs  in  America.  It  is  thought  to  have  been 
by  Wolfe's  suggestion  that  Pitt  raised,  for  service 
in  America,  those  two  regiments  of  Highlander 
who  afterwards  so  brilliantly  distinguished  them- 
selves. When  he  arrived  in  Nova  Scotia,  as  one  of 
the  commanders  in  Amherst's  anny,  Wolfe  was 
only  two-and-thirty  years  of  age  ;  yet  he  had  already 
given  some  indications  of  the  greatness  that  was  in 
him.  England  was  now  in  a  jiosition  to  confront 
the  French  with  a  very  formidable  force — tho 
largest  she  had  ever  assembled  in  that  jjart  of  the 
world.  It  consisted  of  50,000  soldiers,  of  whom 
22,000  were  regular  troops.  The  chief  command 
was  in  the  hands  of  Abercrombie ;  but  Pitt  after- 
wards had  reason  to  i-egi-et  that  he  had  committed 
the  fox'tunes  of  the  war  to  an  officer  of  whom  he 
had  very  little  knowledge,  and  who  soon  proved 
himself  incompetent  to  his  post. 

The  French  also  could  muster  in  great  foi'ce;  but 
they  were  sti-icken  with  a  famine.  The  Canadians 
had  been  so  much  employed  in  military  expeditions 
that  they  had  not  been  able  to  cultivate  their  lands, 
and  the  fleets  of  England  cut  oiF  all  supplies  from 
France.  So  great  was  the  scarcity  that  the  army, 
and  the  people  generally,  were  put  on  short  allow- 
ance. Montcalm  was  in  a  mood  of  depression  and 
anxiety,  in  spite  of  the  splendid  military  position 
he  held.  "  For  all  our  success,"  he  wrote  to  his 
Government  at  home,  "New  France  needs  peace, 
or  sooner  or  later  it  must  fall;  such  are  the 
numbers  of  the  English,  such  the  difficulty  of  our 
receiving  supplies."      The  dearth  grew  more  severe 
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as  the  year  progressed,  and  at  iength  tlie  soldiers 
received  but  half  a  pound  of  bread  daily — the 
inhabitants  of  Quebec  not  more  than  two  ounces. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  forage,  domestic  animals 
perished  in  lai-ge  numbers,  and  meat  became  as 
scarce  as  bread.  The  people  were  enfeebled  by 
insufficient  diet,  and  staggered  with  debility. 
They  were  in  the  very  worst  condition  for  en- 
countering the  well-fed  hosts  of  England ;  yet 
they  prepared  with  spirit  for  the  encounter.  The 
friendly  Indians  were  alert  and  eager,  and  in  March 
a  body  of  these  savages  waylaid  a  detachment  of 
two  hundi'ed  New  England  rangers  in  the  forests 
about  Ticonderoga,  and  took  back  with  them  a 
hundred  and  forty-six  scalps,  with  three  prisoners. 
The  employment  of  native  warriors  by  both  sides 
in  these  wars  between  France  and  England  gave  a 
peculiarly  horrible  character  to  the  struggle,  and 
led  to  the  commission  of  acts  from  which  civilised 
nations  should  have  shrunk  in  disgust.  France, 
however,  was  always  more  blamable  than  her  rival 
in  this  respect. 

The  English  plan  of  operations  included  three 
expeditions.  Amherst's  division  was  to  besiege 
Louisburg,  in  conjunction  with  the  fleet  under 
Boscawen.  The  conquest  of  the  Ohio  valley  was 
entrusted  to  General  Forbes ;  while  Abercrombie 
was  to  move  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point. 
One  of  Abercrombie's  subordinates  was  Lord  Howe 
— an  officer  not  much  older  than  Wolfe,  and,  like 
him,  endowed  with  true  military  genius.  Pitt 
relied  on  Howe  as  the  moving  spirit  of  the  enter- 
prise ;  and  such  he  proved  to  be,  until  his,  death  in 
action  removed  one  of  the  most  valuable  leaders  of 
the  English  forces.  Howe  and  Wolfe  added  to 
their  merits  as  soldiers  the  virtues  of  honour,  of 
benevolence,  and  of  courtesy.  Both  were  highly 
popular  with  the  troops  they  commanded — winning 
the  respect  of  their  men,  not  by  laxity  of  rule  or 
vicious  indulgence  (for  they  were  strict  discipli- 
narians), but  by  a  due  consideration  of  whatever 
could  be  fairly  required,  and  by  sharing  their 
hardships  and  dangers  whenever  they  were  in  the 
field.  Wolfe  was  the  son  of  an  officer  who  had 
himself  won  renown  in  the  army  during  the 
campaigns  of  Marlborough.  Howe  came  of  a 
family  which  had  been  distinguished  for  some 
generations.  His  ftither,  the  second  Viscount, 
had  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Baron  Kiel- 
mansegge,  a  Hanoverian  nobleman  who  was  Master 
of  the  Horse  to  George  I.  before  he  succeeded  to 
the  English  throne.  The  Howes  were  a  martial 
race.  The  brother  of  the  Lord  Howe  to  whom  we 
are  now  referring  was  the  celebrated  Admiral  who 
did  so  much  towards  sustaining  the  honour  of  the 


English  navy ;  and  another  brother  was  the  Sir 
William  Howe  whom  we  shall  have  frequent 
occasion  to  mention  in  connection  with  the  Wtir  of 
Independence.  The  simple  Kentish  gentleman, 
James  Wolfe,*  and  the  man  of  title.  Lord  Howe, 
had  much  in  common.  Both  found  their  glory  and 
their  death  in  America ;  but  it  was  the  fortune  of 
the  one  to  be  struck  at  the  climax  of  a  brilliant 
success,  while  the  other  expired  in  the  midst  of 
doubt  and  confusion. 

The  fleet  containing  the  expedition  against 
Louisburg  left  Halifax  on  the  28th  of  May.  In 
nearly  forty  armed  vessels  were  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  thousand  men,  chiefly  regulai's,  and  great 
hopes  were  entertained  of  what  they  would  effect. 
A  high  wind  and  heavy  sea  delayed  the  pi'ogress  of 
the  ships,  and  the  French  were  thus  enabled  to 
strengthen  and  extend  their  lines.  The  Avater  was 
still  rough  when,  a  little  before  daybreak  on  the 
8th  of  June,  the  troops  began  to  land  in  Gabanis 
Bay.  Wolfe  (carrying  in  his  hand  nothing  but  a 
cane)  led  the  first  division,  and  at  once  secured 
the  confidence  of  all  by  the  singular  coolness  and 
intrepidity  of  his  conduct.  He  would  not  suffer  a 
gun  to  be  discharged  in  reply  to  the  French  fire, 
but,  coming  to  shoal- water,  jumjjed  into  the  sea, 
and  bid  his  men  follow  him.  The  surf  on  shore 
was  so  violent  that  it  broke  sevei'al  boats,  and 
upset  others ;  yet  the  troops  got  to  land  (with 
the  exception  of  a  few  who  were  drowned),  and 
advanced  against  the  French  batteries.  The  ram- 
part of  felled  trees  which  had  been  erected  in  front 
of  the  position  was  carried,  the  batteries  were  taken, 
and  the  French,  after  a  sharp  fight,  were  di'iven  in. 
The  landing  had  been  successfully  accomplished, 
but  it  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
town ;  for  the  harbour  had  been  S(icured  by  five 
ships  of  the  line,  one  fifty-gun  ship,  and  five 
frigates,  three  of  which  had  been  sunk  across  the 
mouth  of  the  basin.  The  scene  of  the  disembarka- 
tion was  the  creek  of  Cormoran,  to  the  west  of  the 
town ;  and  as  soon  as  the  artillery  had  been  got  on 
shore,  it  was  determined  to  seize  a  post  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  enemy  at  the  Lighthouse 
Point,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour,  and  from  which  the  attacking  foi'ce  would 
be  enabled  to  annoy  the  French  ships  and  the 
fortifications  of  Louisburg  itself.  In  the  eai'ly 
morning  of  the  1 2tli,  Wolfe,  with  a  party  of  Light 

*  Wolfe's  family  appoars  to  have  been,  remotely,  of  "Welsh 
origin,  and  for  some  {,'cucrations  it  was  settled  in  Ireland. 
But  the  great-grandfather  of  the  hero  of  Quebec  married  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  north  of  England  ;  and  the  father, 
after  marrying  a  Yorkshire  lady,  established  himself  at 
Westerham,  in  Kent,  where  James  Wolfe  was  bom  on  the  2nd 
of  January,  1727  (New  Style). 
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Tiifaiitiy  and  Higlilanders,  took  the  position  by 
surjirise,  and  all  the  smaller  works  in  quick  suc- 
cession. Here  he  erected  a  battery,  wliich  played 
with  great  effect  on  that  of  the  French  situated  on 
the  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Approaches 
were  also  made  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town,  and  the  siege  was  pressed  with  vigour,  yet 
with  caution.  The  strength  of  the  place,  and  the 
skill  and  valour  Avith  Avhich  it  was  defended, 
necessitated  great  care  in  the  management  of  the 
attack  ;  and  the  English  commanders  showed  them- 
selves equal  to  the  serious  responsibilities  of  the 
enterprise.  The  French  ships  in  the  harbour 
suffered  tenibly.  One  of  them  caught  fire  from 
the  explosion  of  a  bomb,  and  blew  up,  on  the  21st  of 
July.  The  flames  were  communicated  to  two  others, 
which  were  also  destroyed  ;  and  Boscawen  resolved 
on  endeavoui'ing  to  take  the  two  remaining  shi})S  of 
the  line.  He  therefore,  on  the  2.5th  of  July,  sent 
six  hundred  men  into  the  harbour,  to  make  the 
attempt  under  cover  of  dai'kness.  Desj^ite  a 
tremendous  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  one  of 
the  ships  was  taken  and  towed  out  of  the  harbour, 
Avhile  the  other,  Avhich  had  run  aground,  AA-as 
sunk.  One  of  the  petty  officers  in  this  expe- 
dition Avas  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook,  as  he 
afterwards  became  —  the  great  navigator  and 
explorer,  who  did  so  much  to  reveal  the  unknown 
paints  of  the  world.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the 
exploit  to  a  friend  in  England,  and  was  made  a 
lieutenant  for  the  gallantry  of  his  conduct. 

By  this  time,  Louisburg  Avas  little  better  than 
a  heap  of  niins,  OAving  to  the  terrible  concentration 
of  the  English  fire.  The  Avails  were  breached  in 
tAvo  or  three  places,  and  forty  of  the  French  cannon 
out  of  fifty-two  were  disabled.  The  soldiers  could 
not  repose  anywhere  out  of  range  of  the  English 
artillery,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Drucour,  the  com- 
mander of  the  foi'tress,  perceived  that  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  propose  terms  of  capitulation.  It  Avas 
ansAvered  that  he  must  surrender  at  discretion,  on 
pei'il  of  an  immediate  assault  by  land  and  sea. 
-Drucour  at  first  refused,  but  soon  saw  that  he  could 
re.-ist  no  longer,  and  Louisburg,  its  artillei^y-, 
provisions,  and  military  stores,  the  whole  of 
C!ape  Breton,  and  Prince  EdAvard's  Island  (then 
called  St.  John's),  Avere  sui-rendered  on  the  26th  of 
July  to  the  English.  The  French  loss  Avas  fifteen 
liundred  in  killed  and  Avounded  ;  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish did  not  exceed  four  hundred.  Tavo  hundred 
and  twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon,  eighteen  mortars, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  stores  and  ammunition,  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  conquei'ors.  The  town  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed,  and  was  not  considered  worth 
re-establishing  in  its  original  strength.     It  is  noAV 


simply  a  collection  of  hovels,  serviceable  to  the 
storm-pressed  mai'iner,  but  having  no  longer  the 
character  of  a  fortress,  eA'en  of  the  second  class.  The 
civilians  of  Cape  Breton  were  conveyed  to  France 
in  English  ships,  and  the  French  garrison  and  naval 
forces  Avere  sent  to  England  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Wolfe  shortly  afterwards  returned  to  his  own 
country,  where  he  was  received  Avith  acclamations. 
Amherst,  a  fellow-Kentishman,  generously  gave 
the  young  hero  almost  the  entire  credit  of  the 
success  that  had  been  obtained.  The  French  colours 
taken  by  the  Adctorious  army  Avere  canied  in  solemn 
procession  from  Kensington  Palace  to  St.  Paul's 
Cathedi-al,  and  BoscaAven  received  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  It  Avas  the  first 
success  of  the  wai*,  and  the  peoi)le  felt  as  if  they 
could  hardly  make  too  much  of  it. 

The  expedition  against  Ticonderoga  and  CroAvn 
Point  was  attended  by  very  diSerent  results.  The 
army  assigned  to  this  exploit  amounted  to  more 
than  15,000  men,  commanded  by  General  Aber- 
crombie.  On  the  5th  of  July,  the  troops  were 
embarked  on  Lake  George  in  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  whale-boats,  and  nine  hundred  bateaux,  with 
the  artillery  on  rafts.  With  banners  flying  and 
music  sounding,  they  proceeded  along  the  lake,  and 
halted  in  the  evening  at  Sabbath-day  Poiat.  Ticon- 
deroga Avas  situated  near  the  junction  of  Lake 
George  Avith  Lake  Champlain.  It  stood  Avest  of 
the  latter  expanse  of  Avater,  and  Avas  flanked  on  the 
south  and  south-west  by  the  naiTOW  and  tortuous 
channel  through  which  the  one  lake  flows  into  the 
other.  On  the  north,  a  tract  of  marshy  meadows 
forbade  approach  ;  but,  from  the  north-Avest,  access 
might  be  had  by  land.  On  this  side,  therefore, 
Montcalm  had  placed  his  outAvorks.  The  nA'er 
connecting  the  two  lakes,  if  riA'er  it  can  be  called, 
has  a  fall  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet  in 
a  course  of  scarcely  four  miles ;  and,  bending  Avith 
a  wide  ^sweep  in  front  of  the  Fi-ench  position,  it 
ofiered  gi-eat  facilities  for  a  prolonged  defence.  A 
French  look-out  party  on  the  mountains  gave  notice 
by  a  AA'hite  flag  that  the  English  had  embarked ; 
and  a  guard  of  three  pickets  was  accordinglj'  sta- 
tioned at  the  landing-place,  while  another  small 
body  Avas  throAvn  forward  to  watch  the  approach  of 
the  iuA'aders. 

The  English  army  re-embarked  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  and,  continuing  their  course  along 
Lake  George  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  an-ived, 
by  nine  o'clock  next  morning  (July  Gth),  in  a  coac 
on  the  Avest  side,  about  a  mile  aboA-e  the  rapids. 
The  French  pickets  at  once  drew  back,  burning  the 
two  bridges  AAdiich  crossed  the  river  on  the  road 
from  Lake  George  to  Ticonderoga.     The  invading 
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force  was  therefore  compelled  to  follow  the  bend  of 
the  river,  leaving  behind  its  artillery,  heavy  bag- 
gage, and  provisions.  It  was  now  disposed  in  four 
columns,  the  regulars  forming  the  centre,  and  the 
provincials,  who  were  the  most  numerous,  occupying 
the  two  flanks.  The  ground  was  rough  and  woody; 
the  guides  were  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with 


very  outset  of  the  action.  Lord  Howe  was  struck 
by  a  ball,  and  instantly  died.  The  consternation 
excited  by  this  untoward  event,  and  the  terror 
inspired  by  the  demoniacal  yells  of  the  .savaces,  led 
to  a  brief  panic  on  the  part  of  the  English  trooi)s  ; 
but,  the  flanking  parties  of  provincials  coming  to 
their  assistance,  the  army  rallied,  and  completely 
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the  paths  they  should  follow ;  confusion  in  a  little 
while  broke  up  the  order  of  the  regiments  ;  and  the 
right-centre  column,  commanded  by  Lord  Howe, 
unexpectedly  fell  in  with  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  French,  now  precipitately  retiring,  but  so  be- 
wildered by  tangled  thickets  that  they  had  been 
wandering  for  twelve  hours  in  utter  inability  to 
find  their  way  back  to  the  fort.  Wearied  and 
worn  out,  this  small  body  of  three  hundred 
stragglers,  consisting  of  regular  soldiers  and  a  few 
Indians,  fought  with  determined  courage,  and  very 
nearly  inflicted  a  defeat  on  the  English,     At  the 


ci'ushed  the  enemy.  Some  were  driven  into  the 
river,  and  drowned ;  others,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty -nine,  gave  themselves  up  as 
prisoners.  The  English  were  masters  of  the  forest, 
and  encamped  that  night  beneath  its  shades. 

Abercrombie  on  the  following  morning  recalled 
his  troops  to  the  landing-place,  and  Colonel  Brad- 
street,  of  New  York — a  very  able  and  dashing 
officer,  whom  "Wolfe  described  as  an  extraordinaiy 
man — rebuilt  the  bridges,  and  took  possession  of 
a  piece  of  ground  less  than  two  miles  from  the 
French  encampment.     Here  he  was  joined  by  the 
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whole  army,  and,  on  the  8th,  Abercrombie,  after 
seiuling  out  reconnoitring  parties  to  scan  the 
French  lines,  and  obtaining  very  contradictory 
jiulgments  as  to  their  strength,  ordered  his  troops 
to  storm  the  breastworks  at  once.  He  would 
not  even  wait  for  his  cannon  to  be  brought  up, 
but,  believing  that  De  Levi  was  hurrying  forward 
with  reinforcements  for  Montcalm,  whose  force 
already  he  thought  to  be  about  twice  the  strength 
that  it  really  was,  conceived  that  his  only  chance 


outwards,  of  stumps  and  rubbish.  In  combina- 
tion with  this  barricade  wei'e  other  works;  and, 
thus  protected,  3,G50  men,  including  a  small  re- 
inforcement by  De  Levi,  stood  to  their  arms  on  the 
morning  of  tlie  8th  of  July. 

The  English  advanced  at  the  bayonet-charge  with 
great  steadiness,  the  regulars  taking  the  lead. 
Montcalm,  with  his  coat  off,  stood  just  within  the 
trenches,  in  a  position  of  considerable  dangei'.  He 
forbade   his  men  to  fire  a  single  musket  till  he 
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of  success,  or  even  of  safety,  was  in  immediate 
attack.  He  formed  his  troops  in  three  lines, 
with  a  reai'-guard  in  addition,  and  directed  them 
to  march  up  briskly,  to  I'ush  on  the  enemy's  fire, 
and  to  reserve  their  own  until  they  had  passed  the 
outer  breastwork.  Unfortunately,  Abercrombie 
had  leant  to  the  opinion  of  those  officers  who  de- 
scribed the  French  lines  as  flimsy  and  vulnerable, 
rather  than  to  that  of  more  acute  judges  who  saw 
that  they  were  really  very  strong.  Montcalm, 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  he  was  about  to  be 
attacked,  had  added  to  his  defensive  preparations 
with  masterly  energy  and  quickness,  and  was  now 
enabled  to  draw  up  his  troops  behind  a  barricade 
formed  of  felled  trees,  with  their  branches  pointing 
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commanded,  and  allowed  the  assailants  to  gain 
the  very  edge  of  the  breastwork.  As  they  were 
endeavouring  to  clamber  over  the  logs  of  wood,  and 
were  getting  entangled  among  the  outlying  boughs, 
he  took  advantage  of  their  broken  order  to  pour 
a  terrific  fire  into  the  ranks.  The  attacking  troops 
behaved  with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  and  per- 
sisted for  four  hours  in  their  endeavours  to  carry 
the  breastwork.  Their  losses  were  very  heavy> 
but  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  their  re- 
solution. On  the  right,  the  Grenadiers  and  High- 
landers charged  again  and  again  with  unshaken 
discipline ;  on  the  left,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
turn  the  French  position,  and  it  might  have  suc- 
ceeded but  for  the  rapidity  with  which  Montcalm, 
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whose  eye  was  everywhere,  sent  reinforcements  to 
strengthen  the  weak  point.  The  right,  the  left, 
tlie  centre,  and  all  intermediate  places  which  ap- 
peared to  ofier  any  chance  of  success,  were  re- 
l)eatedly  assaxilted,  but  in  vain.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  engagement,  the  English,  in  a  moment  of 
confusion,  fired  on  one  of  their  own  advanced 
parties ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  seeing  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  the  enterprise,  they  retired  with 
precipitation.  In  killed  and  wounded  they  had 
lost  nearly  two  thousand  of  their  number;  the 
regulars,  in  pai*ticular,  suffered  severely.  It  is 
said  that  the  provincials  fired  wildly,  and  injured 
many  of  their  friends.  One  half  of  a  Highland 
regiment,  with  twenty-five  of  its  officers,  were 
either  killed  or  badly  wovmded ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  French,  j^rotected  by  their  works,  lost 
very  few  men.  All  this  time,  Abercrombie  re- 
mained at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  rear,  and 
was  not  forthcoming  when  his  presence  would  have 
been  of  service  to  cheer  and  reassure  his  men.  He 
still  had  more  than  thirteen  thousand  troops  at  his 
disposal ;  and,  had  he  rallied  his  companies,  and 
ordered  up  his  artillery,  he  might  have  retrieved 
the  foi-tune  of  the  day.  But  contemporary  accounts 
seem  to  show  that  he  was  overcome  by  positive 
terror.  Montcalm  said  that,  had  it  been /ws  busi- 
ness to  besiege  the  fort,  he  would  have  asked  for 
nothing  more  than  six  mortars  and  two  pieces  of 
artillery.  Abercrombie,  however,  declined  to  make 
any  further  attempt,  and,  by  a  hurried  march, 
gained  the  landing-place  that  same  evening.  The 
soldiers,  unrestrained  in  their  panic  by  any  better 
example  on  the  pai-t  of  their  chief,  would  have 
rushed  headlong  into  the  boats,  had  not  Bradstreet 
infused  a  little  order  into  them  by  his  calmness  and 
ready  resource.  All  that  night,  the  trooi»  of  Mont- 
calm were  busy  adding  to  the  strength  of  their  posi- 
tion in  anticipation  of  a  renewed  attack.  But  the 
British  commander  had  retired  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  George ;  and  in  a  little  while  he 
sent  his  artillery  and  ammunition  to  Albany  for 
safe  keeping.  It  may  certainly  be  doubted  whether 
they  were  safe  in  his  hands. 

Tlie  design  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point 
was  entirely  relinquished,  and  Bradstreet  suggested 
to  Abercrombie  the  feasibility  of  an  attack  on 
Fort  Frontenac,  which  he  offered  to  conduct 
in  person.  The  plan  Was  accepted,  and  Brad- 
street, at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  Americans,  started  on  the 
expedition.  He  was  accompanied  by  two-and-forty 
Indians,  and  the  party  moved  by  rapid  marches  to 
Oswego,  whei-e  scarcely  a  vestige  was  found  of 
either  the  French  or  Etidish   fort  which  had  so 


recently  stood  there.  They  embarked  on  Lake 
Ontario  in  open  boats,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
25th  of  August  landed  within  a  mile  of  Frontenac. 
The  fort  was  a  quadrangle,  mounted  with  thirty 
pieces  of  cannon  and  sixteen  small  mortars.  Bi-ad- 
sti-eet  opened  his  batteries  at  so  short  a  distance 
from  the  walls  that  almost  every  shot  took  eflect, 
and,  towards  the  close  of  the  second  day,  the  gar- 
rison, several  of  whom  had  fled,  suiTendered  at  dis- 
cretion. In  the  fort  were  found  a  large  number  of 
great  and  small  guns,  and  an  immense  collection  of 
military  stores,  provisions,  and  merchandise.  Nine 
armed  vessels  on  the  lake,  each  carrying  from  eight 
to  eighteen  guns,  were  also  seized,  and  two  of  these 
were  sent  to  Oswego.  The  rest  were  burnt,  the 
fortress  was  razed,  and  the  stores  which  could  not  be 
removed  Avere  destroyed.  Having  accomplished  this 
exploit,  the  detachment  returned  to  Lake  George, 
where  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  stationed, 
recovering  its  self-possession  after  the  defeat  at 
Ticonderoga.  In  the  autumn,  Abercrombie's  foi'ces 
were  strengthened  by  some  regiments  which  Amherst 
sent  from  Louisburg ;  and  early  in  November  that 
cautious  and  able  commander  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  entire  army,  instead  of  the  incom})etent 
Abercombie,  who  was  recalled. 

Another  success  of  the  year  was  the  capture  of 
Fort  Duquesne.  The  attack  on  that  place  was 
entrusted  to  General  Forbes,  who,  early  in  July, 
set  out  from  Philadelphia  at  the  head  of  9,000  men, 
mostly  provincials.  In  command  of  two  regiments 
from  Virginia,  Washington  joined  the  expedition, 
and  contiibuted  gi-eatly  to  its  success.  Regarding 
Fort  Duquesne  as  the  key  to  the  west,  "Washington 
desired  to  march  quickly  along  Braddock's  road ; 
but  more  dilatory  counsels  prevailed,  and  a  fresh 
route  was  slowly  consti-ucted.  Forbes  was  so  ill  as 
to  be  near  his  death,  and  by  September  they  had 
got  no  farther  than  Raystown.  On  the  13th  of 
that  month,  a  party  of  eight  hundi*ed  Highlanders 
and  a  company  of  Virginians  were  sent  forward 
in  the  hope  of  taking  the  place  by  surprise ;  but' 
they  suffered  a  severe  defeat.  On  the  5  th  of 
November,  Forbes  was  at  Loyal  Hanna,  whence, 
although  it  had  been  determined  at  a  council  of 
war  that  the  season  was  too  late  for  further  oi)era- 
tions,  Washington  obtained  permission  to  make  a 
further  advance.  Fifty  miles  of  hills  and  deserts, 
now  beginning  to  be  covered  with  snow,  lay  be- 
tween the  small  band  of  troops  and  the  French 
foi-t ;  but,  animated  by  Washington's  zeal,  the  men 
marched  with  rapidity,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  post  they  had  come  to  conquer  rose 
before  them.  But  the  gari'ison,  who  were  only  five 
hundred  in  number,  did  not  care  to  abide  an  attack. 
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Setting  fire  to  the  fort  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of 
November,  they  descended  the  Ohio  in  their  boats, 
and  so  escaped  capture  or  pursuit.  They  had  been 
much  disheartened  by  the  desertion  of  their  Indian 
allies,  who,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  hostile 
force,  declared  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  evidently 
withdrawn  his  favour  from  the  French,  and  his 
protection  from  their  foi-tress.  On  the  25th, 
Washington  planted  the  British  flag  on  the 
smoking  ruins  which  the  French  had  abandoned ; 
and  the  place  was  thenceforward  called  Pittsburg, 
in  honour  of  the  great  English  Minister  whose 
energetic  policy  was  efiecting  the  subjugation  of 
the  West.  It  is  now  the  chief  city  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  often  likened,  in  its  general 
characteristics,  to  Binningham. 

Washington  received  universal  honour  for  his 
})rave  exploit.  He  was  elected  as  the  representative 
of  Fredericktown  in  his  native  pro^dnce,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  in  the  name  of 
the  Chamber,  publicly  thanked  him  for  his  achieve- 
ments. The  young  man  hesitated  for  words  as  he 
rose  to  reply,  and  the  Speaker,  bidding  him  resume 
his  seat,  added,  "  Your  modesty  is  eqixal  to  your 
valour,  and  that  surpasses  the  power  of  any  language 
I  possess."  Washington,  who  had  recently  married, 
now  retired  to  his  estate  at  Mount  A^'ernon,  Ua  ing 
the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  entei-taining  his 
friends  with  that  hospitality  for  which  Yii-ginians 
Avere  so  widely  famed,  following  the  chase  with  all  the 
ardour  of  his  natvix-e,  ex2:)oi'ting  the  produce  of  his 
fields  to  England,  gathering  objects  of  elegance  and 
intellectual  value  about  him,  and  engaging  largely 
in  public  affairs.  But  from  that  time  to  the  period 
of  the  Revolution,  he  did  not  again  apjjear  as  a 
soldier. 

The  success  at  Fort  Duquesne  was  followed  by 
the  submission  of  numerous  tribes  of  the  Ohio 
Indians  (with  whom  treaties  of  friendship  were  con- 
cluded), and  by  the  death  of  Forbes,  who  expired 
on  the  march  back  to  Philadelphia.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  Indians,  some  English  soldiers 
were  sent  to  explore  the  woods  where  Braddock 
had  been  defeated,  and  to  inter  the  bones  of  those 
who  had  fallen  in  the  straggle.  Captain  West,  the 
elder  brother  of  West  the  painter,  accompanied  the 
party  wdth  a  number  of  American  sharpshooters, 
who  were  better  acquainted  with  the  ground  than 
the  regular  forces.  Among  the  officers  engaged  in 
this  service  was  Major  Sir  Peter  Halket,  who  had 
lost  his  father  and  a  brother  in  the  destruction  of 
the  army.  One  of  the  Indians  told  him  that  he 
had  seen  an  officer  fall  near  a  remarkable  tree,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  a  young  subaltern  ran  to  the 
officer's  assistance,  was  himself  shot,  and  fell  across 


the  other's  body.  The  Major  believed  these  two 
to  be  his  father  and  brother,  and  resolved  to  make 
particular  search  for  their  remains.  The  progi-ess 
through  the  forest  was  profoundly  mournful.  In 
the  dim  shadow  of  those  obscure  recesses,  bones 
were  often  found  scattei-ed  on  the  earth,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  unhappy  men  had  been  devoured 
by  wild  beasts.  Across  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees 
were  skeletons,  which,  it  was  feared,  were  the  relics 
of  men  who  had  slowly  staxwed  to  death.  In  other 
places,  ashes  wei'e  mingled  with  chari-ed  bones — a 
sign  that  some  of  the  wounded  had  beexi  bui-ned  by 
the  savages.  "At  length,"  says  a  modex-n  biogx-apher, 
"  they  reached  a  turn  of  the  river  not  far  froxn  the 
px-incipal  scene  of  destruction,  and  the  Indian  who 
remembered  the  death  of  the  two  officex-s  stopped ; 
the  detachment  also  halted.  He  then  looked  ax'ouxid 
ixi  quest  of  some  object  which  might  x-ecall,  dis- 
tixictly,  his  recoUectioxi  of  the  gx-oixxid,  and  suddexily 
darted  into  the  wood.  The  soldiers  rested  their 
ax-ms  without  speaking.  A  shrill  cry  was  soon 
after  heard ;  and  the  other  guides  made  signs  for 
the  troops  to  follow  them  towards  the  spot  fx'om 
which  it  came.  In  a  short  time  they  reached  the 
Indian  wan-ior  who  by  his  cry  had  announced  to 
his  companions  that  he  had  found  the  place  where 
he  was  posted  on  the  day  of  battle.  As  the  tx-oops 
appx-oached  he  poixited  to  the  tree  uixder  which  the 
officex-s  had  fallen.  Captain  West  halted  his  mexi 
x-ound  the  spot,  and,  with  Sir  Peter  Halket  and  the 
other  officers,  formed  a  cix-cle,  while  the  Ixxdiaxis 
removed  the  leaves  which  thickly  covered  the 
gx*ound.  The  skeletons  were  found,  as  the  Ixidian 
expected,  lying  acx-oss  each  other.  The  officex-s 
havixxg  looked  at  them  some  time,  the  Major  said 
that,  as  his  father  had  an  ax'tificial  tooth,  he  thought 
he  might  be  able  to  ascertain  if  they  were  indeed 
his  bones  and  those  of  his  bx'othei'.  The  Indians 
were  thex-efoi-e  ordered  to  remove  the  skeletoxi  of 
the  youth,  and  to  brixxg  to  view  that  of  the  old 
officer.  This  was  immediately  done,  and,  after  a 
shoxii  examixiatioxi.  Major  Halket  exclaimed,  '  It  is 
my  father  ! '  axxd  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  his  com- 
paxxions.  The  pioneers  then  dug  a  grave,  aixd  the 
bones  wex-e  interx-ed  with  the  customary  honours."* 
Notwithstanding  the  repulse  at  Ticonderoga, 
tlxe  events  of  1758  had,  on  the  whole,  been  favour- 
able to  the  cause  of  England.  The  tide  of  fox-tune 
had  turned  against  the  French,  and  it  had  been 
made  evident  that,  as  soon  as  English  power  should 
be  energetically  put  forth,  the  power  of  France 
would  begin  to  wane.  The  explanation  of  this 
fact  may  easily  be   discovered.     The   strength  of 

*  Gait's  Life  of  Benjamin  West. 
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France  in  America  was  almost  solely  military. 
Her  colonies  were  but  feeble  in  comparison  with 
those  of  England.  They  had  no  powers  of  self- 
government — no  principle  of  national  life.  The 
despotism  by  which  they  were  administered  had 
done  wonders  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlements, 
when  the  desert  was  to  be  explored,  and  the  In- 
dians were  to  be  converted   or    subdued.      But 


when  this  despotism  came  in  contact  with  the  vital 
forces  of  a  free  nation,  it  staggered  backwards, 
and  gave  way.  The  strength  of  English  Ameiica 
was  in  its  liberty  and  its  youthful  spirit.  Those 
were  the  qualities  which  shattered  the  advancing 
lines  of  France  ;  those  were  the  possessions  which 
confeiTed  new  honour  on  the  ancient  glories  of  the 
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Pitt  was  resolved  to  follow  up  with  vigour  the 
successes  which  had  been  obtained.  He  saw  the 
necessity  of  America  to  England;  he  saw  that,  with 
the  French  in  Canada,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  on  the 
Ohio,  there  was  no  security  for  the  English  colo- 
nies ;  perhaps  he  did  not  see  that  on  the  removal 
of  that  danger  the  Americans  would  be  less  likely 
to  remain  contentedly  in  subjection  to  the  mother 
country.  They  had  already  given  abundant  evi- 
dence of  their  growing  estrangement — of  their  desire 
to  lead  a  separate  and  independent  life.  But  the 
fact  may  never  have  come  under  Pitt's  notice ;  or 
he  may  have  tliought  that  a  policy  of  justice  and 
consideration  for  the  colonists,  such  as  he  desired 
to  carry  out,  and  in  part  effected,  would  prevent 
the  further  development  of  any  such  feeling.  At 
any  rate,  he  addressed  his  utmost  energies  to  the 
ci-ippling  of  French  power  in  the  West.  Plans  of 
great  importance  and  of  unwonted  scope  were 
foi-med  for  the  year  1759.  It  was  i-esolved  to 
reduce  Canada;  and  Parliament  was  solicited  to 
meet  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  such  a  cam- 
paign by  projooi-tionate  grants.  On  the  part  of 
the  national  representatives  there  was  every  dis- 
position to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  Government.  The 
enthusiasm  of  Pitt  was  contagious :  he  was  one 
of  those  men  who  have  the  highest  art  of  genius — 
the  ai-t  of  impressing  others  with  then-  own  ideas, 
and  of  moulding  them,  almost  insensibly,  to  their 
own  purposes.      Parliament,  in  an  address  to  the 


throne  on  the  opening  of  the  session,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1758,  expressed  complete  approbation  of  the 
policy  of  the  Cabinet,  applauded  the  recent  con- 
duct of  the  war,  and  pledged  themselves  to  support 
its  further  prosecution.  In  reply  to  a  message 
from  the  King  in  the  early  part  of  1759,  they 
voted  £200,000  for  enabling  his  Majesty  to  give 
compensation  to  the  several  American  pi'ovinces 
for  the  Qxpenses  they  had  incurred  in  levying  and 
maintaining  troops  for  the  public  service.  Twelve 
millions  were  provided  for  the  general  service  of 
the  year,  and  an  immense  armament,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  was  prepared  for  the  reduction  of  the 
French  power  in  America. 

The  details  of  the  plan  embraced  three  distinct 
expeditions,  which  were  to  enter  Canada  by  different 
routes,  and  simultaneously  attack  all  the  French 
strongholds  in  that  part  of  the  world.  General 
Amherst  was  to  retain  the  chief  command,  together 
with  the  nominal  Governorship  of  Virginia,  and 
was  to  subdue  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  to 
establish  a  naval  force  on  Lake  Champlain,  and 
to  penetrate  by  the  rivers  Richelieu  and  St.  Law- 
rence to  Quebec,  there  to  form  a  junction  witli  a 
division  of  the  army  which  had  been  confen-ed  on 
Wolfe.  That  distinguished  commander  was  to 
ascend  tlie  St.  Lawrence  witli  an  Englisli  fleet, 
as  soon  as  the  channel  was  free  from  ice,  and  to 
besiege  Quebec.  The  third  army  was  to  consist 
chiefly  of  provincials,  and  to   be  commanded   by 
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General  Px-ideaux.  It  was  to  be  strengthened  by  a 
large  body  of  friendly  Indians,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  William  Johnson,  by  whose  influence  with 
these  barbarians  the  subsidiary  force  was  to  be 
collected.  The  task  of  this  last  division  was  to 
attack  tlie  French  fort  situated  about  fifteen  niiles 
fiom  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  possession  of  which 
gave  a  great  command  over  the  interior  parts  of 
North  America,  overawed  the  Six  Nations,  and 
secured  the  inland  trade,  tlio  navigation  of  the 
great  lakes,  and  the  communication  between 
Canada  and  Louisiana.*  In  additioir  to  these 
three  large  armies.  Colonel  Stanwix  was  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness,  at  the  head  of  a  smaller 
detachment,  to  reduce  the  less  important  forts, 
and  to  scour  the  country  about  Lake  Ontario. 
Prideaux,  having  effected  the  reduction  of  Fort 
Niagara,  was  to  embark  on  that  lake,  to  descend 
the  St.  Lawrence,  to  take  Montreal,  and  finally  to 
unite  his  forces  with  those  of  Amherst  and  Wolfe 
before  Quebec.  It  was  hoped,  by  so  many  attacks 
in  widely-separated  directions,  to  distract  the 
enemy,  and  dissipate  his  powei's  of  defence;  and, 
with  regard  to  Prideaux's  operations,  it  was  ex- 
pected that,  even  if  they  should  not  facilitate  either 
of  the  other  projects  (which  were  of  coui'se  the 
principal  features  of  the  whole  design),  they  would 
probably  have  the  effect  of  inducing  the  French 
to  concentrate  all  their  troops  stationed  on  the 
])orders  of  the  lakes,  with  a  view  to  attempting 
the  relief  of  Fort  Niagara — a  movement  which 
would  leave  the  other  forts  on  those  lakes  exposed.t 
This  actually  happened,  and  the  scheme,  in  the 
main,  was  crowned  with  a  brilliant  success.  Yet 
it  was  not  unattended  by  partial  failures,  and 
Smollett  has  condemned  the  whole  plan  of  the 
campaign  as  rash  and  perilous,  It  certainly 
involved  many  dangers,  as  the  places  to  be 
attacked  were  extremely  sti'ong,  the  French  forces 
numerous  and  well-commanded,  and  the  regions  to 
be  traversed  very  extensive  and  full  of  obstacles. 
But  the  conception  was  justified  by  the  result,  and 
in  Avar  much  must  always  be  hazarded  in  the 
attaimnent  of  great  ends. 

The  scheme  had  been  elaborated  by  Pitt  himself, 
who  in  early  life  had  held  a  commission  in  the 
army  for  a  short  time,  and  who  seems  always  to 
have  possessed  a  genius  for  tactical  combinations. 
In  making  his  aiTangements,  he  disregarded,  as  far 
as  influences  to  the  contrary  permitted  him,  the 
spurious  claims  of  seniority,  and  gave  the  chief 
commands  to  those  whom  he  thought  most  fitted. 
His  sagacity  ])erceived    that    no  man    was   better 

*  Smollett. 

+  Grahame's  History  of  the  United  States,  Book  X.,  cliap.  5, 


qualified  for  the  expedition  against  Quebec  than 
the  young  soldier,  James  Wolfe ;  and  to  Wolfe  he 
accordingly  assigned  it.  Yet,  if  we  may  believe  a 
singular  anecdote  recorded  by  an  eminent  historian 
of  our  own  times,  he  had  momentary  causo  to  doubt 
the  reasonal)leness  of  his  selection  when  it  was  too 
late  to  alter  the  appointment.  Wolfe,  it  will  be 
recollected,  was  in  England  when  the  command 
was  conferred  on  him ;  and,  on  the  day  px'eceding 
his  embarkation  for  America,  Pitt  invited  him  to 
dinner,  that  he  might  give  him  his  last  verbal 
instructions.  Lord  Temple,  one  of  the  Ministers, 
whose  sister  Pitt  had  married,  was  the  only 
other  guest,  and  through  him  the  anecdote  has 
come  down  to  posterity.  Towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  evening,  Wolfe  burst  fox-th  into  a  straiix 
of  the  most  extraox'dinary  gascoxxade.  He  drew 
his  sword,  rapped  the  table  with  it,  floixrished  it 
aboixt  the  x-oom,  and  boasted  of  the  mighty  deeds 
it  should  achieve.  His  strange  aixd  uxiseemly  coxx- 
duct  could  not  be  attxibuted  to  excess  in  wine,  for 
he  had  drunk  bixt  little.  Whatever  the  cause,  the 
effect  was  so  staggex-ixxg  that  the  two  statesmexx 
looked  at  each  other  aghast ;  axxd  when  Wolfe  had 
taken  his  leave,  and  his  cax^iage  was  heard  to  i-oll 
from  the  door,  Pitt  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  ax-ms  iix 
hoxTor,  axxd  exclaimed,  "  Good  God !  that  I  should 
have  entrixsted  the  fate  of  the  coixxxtry  and  of  the 
Administration  to  sixch  hands  !  "  J 

The  accuracy  of  thjs  stoxy  has  been  doubted  by 
a  recexxt  biographex',  who  coxxteixds  that  it  is  quite 
oxxt  of  keepixxg  with  the  ixxvariable  modesty  of 
Wolfe's  character  ;  that  Lord  Stanhope  xnay  have 
unconsciously  heightened  the  ixarrative  ;  that  Mr. 
Gx-enville's  memoxy  was  px'obably  at  fault  iix  soxxxo 
details ;  axxd  that  Lord  Temple  was  ixot  a  tx'ust- 
wox'thy  x-ecorder  of  facts.§  Bixt  it  is  difixcult  to 
believe  that  either  Lord  Stanhope  or  Mx*.  Gi'eix- 
vUle  has  matexially  altered  the  circumstaxxces ; 
xxor  does  there  seem  any  sufficient  x'eason  for  sixp- 
posixxg  that  Lord  Temple  would  have  told  a  purpose- 
less falsehood  to  the  discredit  of  a  man  who  never 
injux-ed  him,  axxd  whom  he  coxxld  hax-dly  have  had 
aixy  desix-e  to  hux't.  It  is  vexy  possible  that 
Wolfe  yielded  to  some  momentaxy  access  of  excite- 
mexxt,  which  altered  his  usual  habits.  One  has 
only  to  read  Wolfe's  letters,  admirable  as  they  are 
ixx  xnany  ways,  to  see  that  their  author  was  a  raaix 
of  a  somewhat  emotioixal  and  impulsive  ixature. 
One  has  oxxly  to  look  at  his  portrait  to  be  confirmed 

X  Earl  Stanhope's  History  of  England,  Vol.  IV.,  chap.  3.5.— 
The  story  was  told  to  the  noble  historian  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  GrenviUe,  who  died  in  December,  1846,  in  his  nmety- 
first  year,  and  who  had  it  from  his  relative.  Lord  Temple. 

§  Life  of  Major-General  James  Wolfe,  by  Kobert  Wright. 
12(34. 
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in  tliat  impression.  A  soft,  smooth,  mild  face — 
pretty,  and  almost  girlish — looks  out  from  under 
its  powdered  wig.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
mother,  Wolfe  speaks  of  himself  as  a  "wandering 
lump  of  idle  errors;"  and,  although  this  was 
doubtless  the  exaggeration  of  a  conscientious  and 
truly  amiable  disposition,  it  may  have  had  some 
reference  to  truth.  He  also  confessed  that  in  the 
common  occurrences  of  life  he  was  not  seen  to 
advantage.     It  appears,  therefore,  not  improbable 


and  seventy-two  pounds  on  two  hundred  pounds* 
income  from  real  estate,  besides  various  excises,  and 
a  poll-tax  of  nineteen  shillings  on  every  male  over 
sixteen.*  The  compensations  occasionally  voted 
by  the  British  Parliament  were  considei-ably  less 
than  the  actual  expenses  of  the  colonies ;  and  the 
help,  insufficient  in  itself,  was  rendered  still  more 
unsatisfactory  by  delay  in  the  transmission  of 
the  sums.  Massachusetts  at  first  refused  to  raise 
more  than  5,000  men,  but  was  ultimately  induced 


FORT    DUttTTESNE. 


that  the  story  is  substantially  correct,  nor,  although 
one  could  wish  it  away,  does  it  detract  very 
seriously  from  the  hero's  reputation.  The  dismay 
of  Pitt  could  not  have  lasted  long.  He  knew  what 
Wolfe  had  done  at  Louisburg. 

The  exertions  of  the  parent  State  were  seconded 
in  the  colonies,  though  not  without  some  murmur- 
ing in  New  England,  on  account  of  the  additional 
levies  which  were  required  for  the  campaign.  The 
northern  provinces  were  suffering  considerably 
from  heavy  taxation.  In  this  same  year,  1759,  a 
colonial  stamp-tax  was  imposed  by  the  local  Legis- 
lature on  the  Massachusetts  people.  Their  taxes 
in  one  year  of  war  were,  on  personal  estate,  thirteen 
shillings  and  fourpence  on  the  pound  of  income, 


by  Amherst,  who  was  much  respected  by  the 
colonists,  to  make  the  total  6,500.  In  an  addi'ess 
to  Governor  Pownall,  who  had  communicated  the 
wishes  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  the  Assembly 
observed  : — "  We  acknowledge  with  gratitude  that 
the  interest  and  ease  of  the  people  has  been  con- 
sidered by  your  Excellency  in  making  the  last  levy, 
as  far  as  could  consist  with  his  Majesty's  service, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  the  men  are  raised. 
The  distress  brought  upon  the  inhabitants  is  not- 
withstanding extremely  great.  The  number  of 
men  raised  this  year,  we  are  sensible,  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  the  last.     The  Assembly  then  made  the 

*  Bancroft. 
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greatest  effort   that  lias  ever  been  known  in  the 
province.      They  looked  upon  it  to  be  their   last 
effort ;  they  had  no  expectations  that  it  would  be 
repeated ;  and  it  was  really  so  great  as  to  render  it 
impracticable  for  us  to  make  the  like  a  second  time. 
The  number  of  our  inhabitants  is,  since  then,  much 
lessened  :  some  were  killed  in  battle ;  many  died  by 
sickness  while  they  were  in  service,  or  soon  after 
their  return  home ;  great  numbers  have  enlisted  as 
rangers,  artificers,  recruits  in  his  Majesty's  regular 
forces,  and  for  other  branches  of  tlie  service.     The 
unprecedented  charge  of  the  last,  year  also  tends  to 
increase  the  distress  of  the  province.     The  expense 
of  the  regiments   i-aised  for   his  Majesty's  service 
amounted   to   nearly   £120,000    sterling :    besides 
this,  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  towns  in  the 
province,  by  fines  or  by  voluntary  contributions  to 
procure  men  for  the  service,  paid  at  least  £60,000 
sterling  more ;  which  was  in  all  respects  as  burden- 
some as  if  it  had  been  raised   as   a   tax  by   the 
Government.      The  defence   of  our  oAvn  frontiers, 
and   the    other   ordinary    charges   of  government, 
amount    to    at    least     £30,000     sterling     more. 
Because     the    province    last    year    raised    7,000 
men,    it    is  inferred    that  it  is  able  to  raise   the 
same  number  this  year,  and  no  allowance  is  made 
for  its  being  so  much  reduced    in   its  estate  and 
number  of  inhabitants,     "We  have  generally  been 
the  first  in  proposals  for  public  service,  and  have 
detemiined   what  force  we  would  employ :   other 
Governments  have  followed  after  us  in  jiist  what 
propox-tion  they  pleased  ;  and  we  wish  it  had  been 
an  equal  one.     We  are  now  lessened,  and  they  are 
increased;  and  we  are  yet  urged  to  continue  the 
same   proportions,"      Pt   was   only  with  difficulty 
that  Connecticut  could  be  persuaded  to  rej^eat  her 
pi-evious  year's  contingent  of  5,000  men ;   but,  on 
the  other  hand,  New  Hampshire  made  even  greater 
exei-tions  than  the  year  before,  and  a  formidable 
aiTOament   was    ready  for    action  as   the   spring 
advanced.     Against  this  attacking  force,  amount- 
ing altogether  to  nearly  .50,000,  Montcalm  co\dd 
muster     not    many   more    than    three     thousand 
regular  troo])S  ;  and  the  thin  population  of  Canada 
could  not  furnish  above  seven  thousand  in  addition. 
The  scarcity  of  food  continued  with  great  severity  ; 
the  currency  of  the  province  was  almo.st  entirely 
paper  money ;  the  resources   of  the   people  were 
nearly  exhausted ;  and  Montcalm  told  his  Govern- 
ment  that,    in   all    probability,    the    conquest    of 
Canada  was  but  an  affair  of  time. 

In  May,  General  Amherst  ti-ansferred  his  head- 
quarters from  New  York  to  Albany ;  l>ut  some 
weeks  elapsed  before  he  was  in  a  condition  to  cross 
Lake  George,  and  it  was  not  till  Ihe  22nd  of  July 


that  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  Ticonderoga.  Under 
his  command  he  had  by  this  time  rather  more  than 
5,700  regular  soldiers,  inclucUiig  some  Royal 
Americans;  and  to  these  were  added  about  an 
equal  number  of  provincials,  and  of  Gage's  Light 
Infantry,  Disembarking  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake,  nearly  opposite  the  landing-place  of 
Abercrombie,  his  troops  lay  that  night  under  arms 
at  the  advanced  post  of  the  saw-mills,  in  front 
of  the  fortress.  A  feeble  attempt  to  oppose  their 
progress  had  been  made  by  the  French;  but, 
seeing  the  overwhelming  foi'ce  of  their  adversaries, 
and  having  been  ordered  to  fall  back  from  point  to 
point  towards  Quebec,  rather  tlian  risk  the  chances 
of  a  serious  engagement,  the  gax-rison  dismantled  a 
part  of  the  foi'tifications,  evacuated  Ticonderoga 
during  the  night  of  July  26th,  and  I'etii-ed  to  Crown 
Point,  Amherst  immediately  occupied  the  aban- 
doned post,  I'epaired  the  works,  and  placed  a  sti'ong 
garrison  in  them.  He  then  slowly  advanced 
towards  the  remoter  fortress,  encountering  no  oppo- 
sition from  the  French,  yet  guarding  his  progress 
with  all  that  caution  which  was  a  feature  in  his 
military  character,  and  wliicli  the  surpiise  and 
defeat  of  Braddock  made  imperative  on  any  com- 
mander. The  French  continued  their  movement 
of  retreat  until  they  reached  Isle-aux-Noix,  a  small 
island  in  the  river  Sorel,  or  Richelieu,  not  far  from 
the  noi'thern  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain.  Here 
they  proceeded  to  entrench  themselves,  and  Amherst 
speedily  received  information  that  the  enemy  had 
concentrated  on  this  spot  about  3,500  men,  with  a 
numerous  train  of  artillery,  and  that  he  also 
possessed  four  large  armed  vessels  on  the  lake. 
The  English  General  at  once  set  to  work  with 
great  energy  to  build  two  vessels  with  which  to 
encounter  those  of  his  adversary.  With  these  ho 
took  two  of  the  French  ships — an  exploit  in  which 
Colonel  Isi-ael  Piitnam,  of  Connecticut,  who  after- 
wai'ds  earned  for  himself  a  great  name,  exhibited 
the  daring  spii-it  for  which  he  was  noted. 

Montcalm  was  now  stationed  with  the  main 
part  of  his  army  near  Quebec,  where  Wolfe  was 
pressing  liim.  All  the  young  and  \igorous  men 
in  Canada  had  been  called  to  arms,  leaving  the 
fields  to  be  cultivated  by  women,  old  men,  and 
children;  yet  the  numbei-s  of  the  French  were 
still  gi-eatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  English,  It 
was  thought  by  the  Anglo-Americans  that  Amherst 
would  at  once  have  advanced  to  Montreal,  in 
support  of  Wolfe ;  but  the  Commander-in-chief, 
who  was  always  more  remarkable  for  prudence  than 
for  enterprise,  thought  it  advisable  to  strengthen 
the  English  positions  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonde- 
roga, and  in  this  way  the  summer  and  early  part  of 
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the  autumn  were  consumed  without  any  forward 
movement  beyond  Lake  Champlain.  On  the  11th 
of  October,  the  army  embarked  on  that  water,  with 
a  view  to  attacking  the  French  in  their  insular 
l)08ition,  but  were  twice  driven  back  by  storms. 
The  favourable  season  of  the  year  had  now  passed, 
and  Amherst  found  it  necessary  to  relinquish  the 
further  prosecution  of  his  designs,  and  to  establish 
his  troops  in  winter  quarters  at  Crown  Point. 
Thus,  although  his  movements  had  resulted  in  the 
Avithdrawal  of  the  French  from  two  important 
strongholds  on  Englislx  territory,  they  were  to  some 
extent  a  failure.  He  had  been  unable  to  effect  his 
junction  with  Wolfe,  nor  could  he  open  the  slightest 
communication  with  him.  It  was  only  through 
some  vague  hints,  contained  in  letters  from  the 
Marquis  de  Montcalm  relative  to  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  that  Amherst  knew  of  the  arrival  of 
Wolfe  before  the  capital  of  Canada. 

The  expedition  against  Niagara  was  attended  by 
fortunate  results.  Prideaux's  brigade  consisted  of 
two  battalions  from  New  York,  a  battalion  of  Royal 
Americans,  and  two  British  regiments,  with  a 
detachment  of  Royal  artilleiy,  and  reinfoi'cements 
of  Indian  auxiliaries  under  Sir  William  Johnson. 
These  embarked  on  the  1st  of  July  on  Lake 
Ontario,  and  on  the  6th  landed  without  opposition 
near  the  fort,  which  they  shortly  invested  on  all 
sides.  To  rescue  so  imj^oi'tant  a  position,  which 
commanded  the  intermediate  country  between 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  could  protect  or 
hinder  the  itiir-trade  of  the  west,  the  French  com- 
mander, D'Au>/ry,  collected  from  various  scattered 
posts  an  army  of  twelve  hundred  men,  and  advanced 
on  Niagara.  Prideaux  was  killed  on  the  1.5  th  of 
July  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun ;  and  Amherst, 
on  hearing  of  this  untoward  accident,  detached 
General  Gage  to  assume  the  command  of  the  army. 
The  direction  of  affairs  was  in  the  meanwhile 
exercised  with  great  judgment  by  Sir  William 
Johnson,  who  followed  out  the  plan  that  had  been 
formed  by  Prideaux.  Immediately  on  succeeding 
to  the  command,  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  the 
French  relieving  force,  and  made  his  dispositions  to 
oppose  it.  He  ordered  his  Light  Infantry,  supported 
by  a  body  of  Grenadiers  and  other  regulars,  to 
occupy  the  road  from  the  Falls'  to  the  foi'tress 
by  which  the  enemy  was  advancing  ;  protected 
liis  flanks  by  Indian  warriors ;  and  at  the  same 
time  secured  his  working  parties  in  the  trenches 
figainst  any  sally  from  the  garrison.  On  the 
morning  of  the  24th  of  July,  the  French  were 
seen  approaching,  to  the  mxmber  of  1,700,  com- 
posed partly  of  Europeans,  partly  of  provincials, 
and  partly  of  savages.     The  Moliawks,  who  were 


fighting  on  the  English  side,  made  a  sign  to  the 
French  Indians,  denoting  a  desire  for  a  parley.  It 
was  not  returned,  and  the  Mohawks  then  raised 
the  war-whoop,  which  was  answered  with  liideous 
clamour  by  the  hostile  barbarians.  The  two 
armies  rushed  at  each  other  with  impetuous  fury, 
and  a  frightful  struggle  ensued,  in  which  the 
horrible  cries  of  the  Indians  Avere  mingled  with 
the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  sharper  report  of  the 
small-arms.  The  regulars  and  provincials  en- 
countered the  French  in  front,  while  the  native 
hordes  fired  upon  their  flanks,  and  threw  them 
into  disorder.  In  less  than  an  hour,  the  assailants 
were  completely  routed,  and,  flying  in  head- 
long confusion,  were  pursued  by  the  English  and 
Americans  for  many  miles  through  the  woods. 
The  French  General  and  all  his  officers  were  taken 
i:)risoners,  and  a  terrible  number  of  dead  and 
wounded  lay  scattered  over  the  ground,  and  in 
the  recesses  of  the  nei»hbourinoc  forest.  The 
victory  was  due  to  the  courage  and  steadiness  of 
the  troops,  and  to  the  excellent  generalship  of 
Sir  William  Johnson,  who,  though  a  civilian, 
and  not  very  fortunate  in  his  operations  during  an 
earlier  campaign,  had  by  this  time  acquired  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  practice  of  war. 

On   the   following    morning,    Johnson    sent   an 
officer  to  the  commandant  of  the  garrison  at  Fort 
Niagara,    to   inform    him   of    the    failure   of    the 
previous  day's  attempt  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to 
recommend  an  immediate  surrender,  while  it  was 
yet  in  the  power  of  the  English  officers  to  restrain 
the   ferocity  of  the   Indians.      The   result   was  a 
capitulation  on  the  same  day  (July  25  th).      The 
garrison  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and 
were  sent  prisoners  to  New  York,  under  a  sufficient 
escort  to  protect  them  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
native   allies   of  England.      A   repetition   of   the 
dreadful   massacre   of  English   prisoners   at    Fort 
William  Henry,  in  1757,  was  thus  avoided.     The 
influence  of  Johnson  over  the  savages  was  very 
great ;  and  so  completely  did  he  curb  their  disposi- 
tion to  frenzied  excitement  that  not  one  regi-ettable 
incident  occurred,  though  eleven  hundred  of  these 
barbarous  warriors  mai'ched  under  his  flag.      The 
women  and  children  found  at  Niagara  were  sent  to 
Montreal  at  their  own  request,  and  the  sick  and 
wounded    were    treated     with    humanity.       The 
surrender  of  this  fort,  followed  by  the  abandonment 
of  all  the  French  posts  as  far  as  Erie,  severed  the 
communication  between  Canada  and  Louisiana — a 
communication   which    liad    long    threatened    the 
independence  of  English  America,  and  had  given  to 
France  a  position  of  predominance  which  she  had 
shown  every  inclination  to  use  to  the  injuiy  of  her 
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rival.  Here,  then,  was  a  solid  and  important 
triumph ;  yet  the  ultimate  object  of  that  portion  of 
the  general  campaign  was  not  carried  out.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  reach  Montreal,  or  to  unite 
with  the  army  of  Wolfe  before  Quebec ;  and  when 
De  Levi,  Montcalm's  second  in  command,  endea- 
voured to  protect  the  former  of  those  cities  by 
occupying  the  passes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  near 
Ogdensburg — a  result  which  he  was  unable  to 
accomplish,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  his  men 
— Gage,  who  was  ordered  by  Amherst  to  take 
possession  of  the  post,  omitted  to  do  so,  and  passed 
the  rest  of  the  summer  effecting  nothing  of  impor- 
tance. To  Wolfe  alone  was  due  the  gi-eat  success 
of  the  war. 

That  youthful  commander  had  under  his  orders 
some  eight  thousand  men,  consisting  chiefly  of 
English  regulars,  with  a  contingent  of  American 
troops.  The  fleet,  under  Admiral  Saunders,  com- 
prised two-and-twenty  ships  of  the  line,  and  an 
equal  number  of  frigates  and  armed  vessels.  On 
board  one  of  these  vessels  was  John  Jervis,  after- 
wards Earl  St.  Vincent,  who,  at  a  much  later  date, 
rendered  many  brilliant  services  during  the  war 
with  revolutionary  France.  The  master  of  another 
vessel  was  James  Cook,  the  navigatox*.  On  the 
26th  of  June,  the  whole  armament  arrived  ofi"  the 
Isle  of  Orleans,  situated  in  the  St.  Lawrence  a  little 
below  Quebec — that  is  to  say,  to  the  north-east  of 
that  city.  The  troops  disembarked  on  the  following 
day,  and  encamped  on  the  island ;  and  Wolfe  now 
saw  clearly  before  him  the  formidable  position  he 
had  come  to  seize.  Quebec  is  situated  on  a  lofty 
promontory  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  St.  Charles.  It  is  divided  into  a 
Lower  and  an  Upper  Town ;  the  latter  built  upon 
a  rising  ground,  which  attains  a  considerable 
height.  The  most  elevated  part  of  the  Upper 
Town,  on  which  stands  the  citadel,  is  three  hundred 
and  forty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river ;  and 
the  fortifications,  extending  nearly  across  the  penin- 
sula, enclose  a  circuit  of  about  two  miles  and  three- 
quarters.  Westward  of  the  fortifications  are  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  where  Wolfe  made  his  final 
attack — a  precipice  rising  to  an  altitude  of  more 
than  three  hundred  feet,  and  presenting  great  diffi- 
culties when  approached  from  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence. The  position  was  defended  by  Montcalm, 
under  whom  was  a  mixed  force  of  French  soldiers, 
Canadian  militia,  and  Indian  warriors,  giving 
a  numerical  superiority  over  the  English  in  that 
particular  locality.  Tlie  Indians  were  but  few; 
the  Canadians  were  not  the  best  of  troops;  and 
the  regulars  were  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
insufficient  food.     Nevertheless,  the  position  was 


so  strong,  both  by  nature  and  art,  that  it  might 
have  seemed,  to  any  one  of  less  genius  than  Wolfe, 
a  hopeless  task  to  endeavour  to  take  it. 

At  midnight  on  the  28th  of  June,  a  number  of 
fireships  came  down  with  the  tide  towards  the  Eng- 
lish ships;  but,  the  men  in  charge  lighting  the 
matches  too  soon,  and  hastening  back  to  shore,  the 
explosions  took  place  before  the  anticipated  time, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  destructive  fury  of  these 
machines  was  spent  before  they  reached  the  fleet. 
Several,  however,  were  still  blazing  and  exploding 
as  they  drifted  on  ;  and  the  English  sailors,  putting 
forth  in  their  boats  with  great  coolness  and  courage, 
grappled  the  fiery  messengers,  and  towed  them  on 
shore,  where  they  continued  to  burn  until  five 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  Their  approach  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  with  the  terrific  discharges  that 
burst  from  them,  caused  a  momentary  panic  among 
the  troops  on  the  island,  one  party  falling  back  upon 
another  until  the  whole  army  turned  out,  and  pre- 
pared for  action.  Wolfe,  who  never  excused  a 
want  of  discipline,  issued  an  order  on  the  29th, 
severely  rebuking  the  men  who  had  abandoned 
their  posts,  and  thus  spread  alarm  among  the  camp ; 
and  the  officer  who  commanded  the  advanced 
parties  was  for  awhile  put  under  arrest.  On  the 
30th,  Wolfe  sent  Monckton's  brigade  across  the 
river  to  Point  Levi,  south  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans, 
where  the  English  seized  on  a  church,  and 
posted  up  a  proclamation  in  French,  promising  the 
people  protection  if  they  refrained  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  war,  but  threatening  severe  measures  in 
the  contrary  case.  "  Fi-ance,  unable  to  support 
Canada,"  said  the  document  in  conclusion,  "  deserts 
her  cause  at  this  important  crisis,  and  during  the 
whole  war  has  assisted  her  with  troops,  who  have 
been  maintained  only  by  making  the  natives  feel 
all  the  weight  of  grievous  and  lawless  oppression." 

At  Point  Levi,  Wolfe  constructed  batteries  of 
mortar  and  cannon.  The  citizens  of  Quebec  volun- 
teered to  cross  the  river  and  destroy  these  works, 
but  speedily  retreated  before  a  broadside  from 
the  fleet.  In  the  early  days  of  July,  the  English, 
from  their  position  of  vantage,  sent  red-hot  balls 
and  shells  into  the  city,  where  many  houses  were 
set  on  fire.  The  Lower  Town  was  speedily  demo- 
lished, and  the  Upper  considerably  injui*ed ;  but 
the  citadel  was  as  yet  beyond  reach.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  Canadians,  rejecting  the  proffered  good- 
will of  the  English  commander,  and  listening  to  the 
exhoi-tations  of  their  priests,  who  described  the 
invaders  as  the  most  cruel  and  faithless  people  on 
earth,  joined  the  scalping  parties  of  the  Indians, 
prowled  among  the  woods,  and  killed  all  the  English 
stragglers  they  could  find,  with   circumstances  of 
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great  1)arbiirit}\  Wolfe  sent  a  letter  to  Montcahn 
on  tlu;  subject,  remonstrating  with  liini  on  such 
(Mioriuities ;  hut  the  hutcheries  continued,  and  the 
English  General  felt  compelled  to  resort  to  reprisals, 
and  to  burn  the  detached  houses,  the  barns,  stables, 
and  standing  corn,  on  both,  sides  of  the  river. 
These,  however,  were  among  the  trifling  incidents 
of  the  siege.  The  thoughts  of  Wolfe  were  always  con- 
centrated on  the  great  operations  of  the  expedition; 
and  he  was  zealously  seconded  by  his  three  Brigadier- 
Generals,  Monckton,  Townshend,  and  Muri-ay. 
After  awhile,  the  Commander-in-chief  perceived  that 
tlie  eastern  bank  of  the  Montmorenci — a  stream 
flowing  from  the  north  into  the  northern  channel 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  it  sweeps  past  the  Isle  of 
Orleans — was  higher  than  the  ground  occupied  by 
Montcalm.  On  the  9th  of  July,  accordingly,  he 
crossed  the  north  channel,  and  encamped  in  a 
locality  which  seemed  to  offer  several  advantages. 

With  the  tireless  energy  that  belonged  to  his 
nature — though  his  health  was  far  from  strong,  and 
he  \\'as  at  the  time  suffering  from  constitutional 
maladies  which  would  probably  have  shortened  his 
life,  had  the  chances  of  battle  spared  it — Wolfe 
determined  to  reconnoitre  the  shores  in  the  vicinity 
of  Quebec.  On  the  18th  of  Jnlj,  he  and  Admiral 
8;iunders  sailed  along  the  western  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  the  Montmorenci  to  the  St.  Charles, 
and,  passing  the  wide  and  deep  harbour,  sighted 
tlie  pi-ecipitous  cliff"  of  Cape  Diamond,  crowned  by 
the  highest  portions  of  the  Upper  Town,  and  by  the 
citadel.  Thence  coasting  along  the  wall  of  rock  in 
a  south-westerly  direction,  Wolfe  took  note  of  the 
elaborate  defences  which  his  opponent  had  erected 
on  every  available  spot.  The  river,  which  up  to 
the  Isle  of  Orleans  is  of  great  breadth,  suddenly 
contracts,  above  the  inlet  of  the  St.  Charles,  and  in 
front  of  Quebec,  to  a  channel  scarcely  a  mile  across. 
At  this  part,  indeed,  it  is  greatly  narrowed  by  the 
jutting  promontory  on  which  the  city  stands,  and 
which  is  to  some  extent  answered  by  Point  Levi, 
on  the  opposite  shore,  where  Wolfe  had  planted  his 
batteries.  Further  on,  the  stream  again  expands 
somewhat,  without,  however,  recovering  its  former 
breadth ;  but  for  several  miles  above  Quebec  in  the 
one  direction,  and  in  the  other  direction  as  far  as 
the  spot  at  which  the  Montmorenci  pours  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  by  a  fall  of  three  hundred  feet,  the 
left  bank  of  the  latter  river  is  extremely  rugged 
and  difficult  of  access.  The  position,  therefore,  was 
one  offering  many  natural  facilities  foa-  an  obstinate 
defence ;  and  Montcalm  had  availed  himself  to  the 
full  of  the  advantages  which  he  found.  In  the 
harbour  he  had  more  than  twenty  ships,  which  had 
sailed  from  France  with  reinforcements  before  the 


blockade  of  the  French  ports,  and  had  entered  the 
St.  Lawrence  before  the  arrival  of  the  English 
armament.  Under  his  command  he  hnd  al^out 
10,000  men,  to  whom  Wolfe  refused  the  designation 
of  an  army.  The  English  General,  moreover, 
thought  but  poorly  of  the  defences  of  the  city  itself ; 
but  all  around  were  the  most  formidable'  works, 
which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  natural  i'ca- 
tures  of  the  country,  presented  a  series  of  obstacles 
such  as  many  commanders  might  have  consid(3red 
insuperable.  Entrenchments,  boats,  and  floating 
batteries  guarded  the  apjjroaches  to  the  Canadian 
capital ;  and  on  the  most  accessible  line  of  com- 
munication, running  through  the  village  of  Beau- 
port  from  the  St.  Charles  to  the  Montmorenci, 
Montcalm  drew  up  his  army,  maintaining  his  con- 
nection with  Quebec  by  means  of  a  biidge  of  boats 
over  the  former  of  those  tributary  streams.  The 
front  of  this  position  was  protected  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  its  sandbanks ;  the  rear,  by  forests 
of  indefinite  extent. 

The    month    of  July  drew  towards  a  close,  yet 
nothing  of  importance  had  been  accomplished.     A 
squadron    of     the    English     fleet    under   Admiral 
Holmes  was  despatched  past  Quebec,  to  take  up  a 
position  above  the   city,  so  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
might    be    blockaded   in  both  directions.     Detach- 
ments of  the  army  were  frequently  sent  along  the 
Montmorenci,  to  make  a  feint  of  passing  the  river 
beyond  the  falls ;  and  Wolfe,  by  all  the  means  at 
his  disjiosal,  tried  to  lure  the  enemy  away  from  his 
entrenchments,  so  that  a  battle  might  be  foufjht  on 
open  ground.     But  the  French  commander  was  too 
waiy  to  accept   the  challenge.     The    Indians  and 
Canadians,  constantly  hovering  about  the  outskirts 
of    the    English   position,    occasionally    came    into 
collision  with  exploring  parties  ;  once,    Montcalm 
sent  a  detachment  of  his  army  across  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  attack  the   assailants'  batteries    at  Point 
Levi  ;  and,  on  the  night  of  the  28th  of  July,  another 
little   fleet  of  fireships  was    launched   against   the 
English  vessels,  without   doing  any   damage.     But 
no  action  of  a  serious  nature  had  yet  taken  place, 
and  Montcalm  was  evidently  resolved,  for  the  pi-e- 
sent,  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  as  the  safest  policy 
lie  could  pursue.     Wolfe,  who  had  now  returned  to 
the  banks  of  the  Montmorenci,  conceived  the  plan 
of  crossing  that  river,  and  attacking  the  French, 
whose  left  rested  on  the  right  or  southern  bank. 
For  a  few  hours  of  the  day,  the  Montmorehci  may 
be  forded  not  f\ir  from  its  junction  with  the  St. 
Lawrence.     It  was  accordingly  determined  to  take 
advantage    of    the    circumstance,   and    by   a   bold 
movement  to  force  the  French  commander  to  an 
action.     For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose, 
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thirteen  companies  of  Grenadiers  of  the  22nd,  40th, 
and  45th  regiments,  and  a  part  of  Brigadier  Monck- 
ton's  brigade  from  Point  Levi,  were  to  land  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Montmorenci,  while  the  two  brigades 
under  Generals  Townshend  and  Murray  were  to 
cross  by  the  ford.  The  original  design  was  to  carry 
a  redoubt  close  to  the  water's  edge,  which  from  the 
opposite  bank  appeared  to  be  out  of  reach  of  fire 
from  the  enemy's  entrenchments.  Wolfe  hoped  in 
this  way  to  compel  the  French  to  support  their  out- 


Perceiving  some  symptoms  of  confusion  among  the 
French,  Wolfe  now  changed  his  plan,  and  resolved 
on  attacking  the  entrenchments  without  delay. 
The  troops  who  had  already  crossed  were  directed 
to  form  on  the  beach,  and  await  the  an-ival  of 
Monckton's  division,  which  had  not  yet  landed ;  but, 
unfortunately,  they  acted  in  a  directly  contrary 
sense.  Nothing  is  so  trying  to  soldiers  not  tho- 
roughly seasoned  to  war  as  to  remain  quiet  and 
impassive  under  fire.     The  Grenadiers  now  stand- 
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work,  by  which  a  general  action  might  be  brought 
on  ;  or,  failing  this,  the  redoubt,  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  English,  might  be  advantageously  used 
as  a  position  from  which  the  French  lines  could 
be  sui-veyed,  with  a  view  to  ulterior  operations.  A 
disastrous  repulse,  however,  was  the  only  fruit  of 
the  attempt. 

The  movement  took  place  on  the  31st  of  July. 
Some  of  the  boats  in  which  the  Grenadiei-s,  with  a 
few  Royal  Americans,  wei-e  crossing  the  St.  Law- 
rence, gi'ounded  on  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  were 
exposed  to  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  which,  how- 
ever, did  but  little  mischief.  The  boats  having 
been  got  off",  the  soldiei'S  advanced  towards  the 
redoubt,  which  was  abandoned  as  they  approached. 


ing  on  the  French  side  of  the  Montmorenci  felt 
that  they  must  do  something,  and  accordingly  made 
a  wild  msh  towards  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  but 
were  speedily  driven  back  in  disorder.  Crowding 
into  the  redoubt,  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
there  be  sheltered  from  the  scathing  fire  of  the 
French,  they  were  dismayed  to  find  that  the  bullets 
of  the  adversary  still  reached  them.  Several 
officers,  in  endeavouring  to  rally  their  men,  wei-e 
killed  ;  the  troops  could  not  again  be  got  into  line ; 
and  even  the  an-ival  of  Monckton's  regiment,  which 
formed  with  the  utmost  coolness  under  fire,  failed 
to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  others.  As  night 
drew  on,  a  dreadful  thunder-storm  burst  forth, 
adding   to   the   confusion  of  the   English   troops, 
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without  diminishing  the  efforts  of  the  French. 
The  latter  are  accused  of  having  tired  on  the 
wounded  who  were  lying  disabled  on  the  field;  but, 
in  answer  to  remonstrances  on  the  subject,  they 
stated  that  the  offenders  in  this  respect  were  not 
the  regulars,  but  the  Canadians  and  Indians, 
whom  no  discipline  would  restrain.  The  tide  now 
ra])idly  rising,  Wolfe  ordered  a  retreat,  and,  repass- 
ing the  river,   got  back  to  his  original  positions. 


western  shore,  and  only  gained  a  small  success  at 
Deschambault,  where  he  learned  from  some 
prisoners  that  Niagara  had  surrendered,  and  that 
the  French  had  abandoned  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point.  Fatigue,  excitement,  and  vexation,  acting 
on  a  frame  weakened  by  internal  disorders, 
threw  "Wolfe  into  a  fever,  and  for  a  time  pre- 
vented his  taking  the  field.  The  situation  was 
becoming    very   serious.      It   was   now   past   the 


with  the  loss  of  more  than  four  hundred  men.  In 
conducting  this  movement,  Wolfe  exposed  his 
life  with  dauntless  courage,  and  set  an  admii-- 
able  example  to  his  troops.  The  French  did  not 
attempt  to  pursue ;  but  some  of  the  savages  came 
down  from  the  heights,  to  murder  and  scalp  such 
of  the  wounded  as  could  not  be  brought  away. 

The  army  was  gi-eatly  dispirited  by  so  signal  a 
failure.  Wolfe  anxiously  watched  for  the  appearance 
of  Amherst,  or  of  the  division  originally  under  the 
command  of  Prideaux  ;  but  no  succour  approached. 
Murray  was  sent  with  twelve  hundred  men  to 
destroy  the  French  ships  stationed  above  Quebec, 
and  to  open  communications  with  Amherst;  but 
he  was  foiled  twice  in  trying  to  laud  on  the  north- 
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middle  of  August;  the  army  and  navy  had  been 
before   the  city  since    the   end   of  June;   it   was 
evident  that  the  expeditions   which  had  been  so 
long  expected  would  not  arrive;  the  troops  were 
getting  out  of  heart,  and  were  reduced  in  numbei-s  ; 
and   it  was   impossible   to    tell  when   the  French 
would  consider  it  advisable  to  assume  the  offensive. 
Day  after  day  went  by,  without  any  result  of  im- 
portance being  secured,  and  even  Wolfe  began  to 
take   a   gloomy   view   of    affairs.     The   seemingly 
impregnable  fastness  still  rose  from  the  shores  of 
the  river  in  grim  and  sullen  defiance.    The  army  of 
France  still  stood  unscathed  behind  their  entrench- 
ments.    Montcalm  still  held  the  city  that  gave  the 
command   of  Canada;  and   the   English   General, 
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baffled  at  all  points,  looked  up  at   the   towering 
foi-tress  with  a  weary  and  aching  heart. 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  while  still  suffering 
from  fever,  Wolfe  proposed  to  his  Brigadiers  three 
methods  of  attacking  Montcalm  in  his  entrench- 
ments on  the  line  of  Beauport ;  but  they  appeared 
to  his  subordinates  too  desperate  to  be  adopted,  and 
they  were  accordingly  laid  aside.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Brigadiere  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
the  most  probable  method  of  striking  an  effectual 
blow  would  be  to  convey  the  troops  over  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  cai-ry  on  operations  above  Quebec, 
BO  as  to  force  Montcalm  to  fight  them  on  their  own 
terms.  Such  a  movement,  they  observed,  would 
have  the  effect  of  placing  the  English  army  between 
Montcalm  and  his  provisions  (which  he  derived 
from  the  ships  and  magazines  above  the  town),  and 
also  between  him  and  the  army  opposing  General 
Amherst.*  "Wolfe  had  himself  conceived  a  similar 
idea  at  an  earlier  date,  but  had  discarded  it  as  too 
hazardous.  However,  he  now  assented  to  the  pro- 
posal, and,  writing  to  Pitt  on  September  2nd, 
mentioned  that  he  and  Admiral  Saunders  had 
examined  the  town  with  a  view  to  a  general  assault, 
but  that,  after  consulting  with  the  chief  engineer, 
tliey  found  that  such  a  proceeding  held  forth  little 
promise  of  success.  It  was  therefore  all  the  more 
desirable  that  the  s^iggestion  of  the  Brigadiers 
should  be  earned  out,  and  that  a  fresh  attem[)t 
should  be  made,  under  more  advantageous  circum- 
stances, to  draw  the  enemy  into  an  engagement 
before  the  walls.  "  In  this  situation,"  said  Wolfe 
to  Pitt,  in  his  despatch  of  the  2nd  of  September, 
"  there  is  such  a  choice  of  difficulties  that  I  own 
myself  at  a  loss  how  to  determine.  The  affairs  of 
Great  Britain,  I  know,  require  the  most  vigorous 
measures ;  but  then  the  courage  of  a  handful  of  brave 
men  should  be  exerted  only  where  there  is  some 
hoi)e  of  a  favourable  event."  Pitt  was  naturally 
much  disconcerted  when  he  read  this  despatch, 
which  seemed  intended  to  prepare  the  Minister  and 
the  nation  for  some  disaster.  Its  publication  caiised 
a  general  feeling  of  dismay  thi'oughout  the  country. 

In  writing  to  Admii'al  Saundei's  on  some  matters 
of  detail,  Wolfe  said  he  was  very  sensible  of  his 
own  errors  during  the  campaign,  and  spoke  of  liim- 
self  as  "a  man  that  must  necessaiily  be  ruined." 
This  was  a  mood  of  despondency  induced  by 
Illness,  and  it  passed  away  when  th«  rigour  of  the 
malady  abated.  In  the  course  of  July,  Wolfe  had 
assiimed  a  very  lofty  tone  towards  his  adversaiy. 
The  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce  from  Montcalm  having 
observed  that  the   English   might   very   probably 


destroy  the  town,  but  that  the  French  were  deter, 
mined  that  the  assailants  should  never  get  a  footing 
within  its  walls,  Wolfe  replied,  "  I  will  be  master  of 
Quebec,  if  I  stay  here  until  the  end  of  November." 
To  another  French  officer,  who  had  i-emarked  that 
he  wondered  the   English  were  such   fools  as  to 
undertake  the  siege  of  Quebec  with  a  mere  handful 
of  troops,  it  was  answered,  "  Though  the  English 
are  few  and  subdivided,  your  army,  notwithstand- 
ing their  superior  numbers,  are  afraid  of  us,  as  is 
evident  from  your  not  daring  to  leave  your  strong 
entrenchments   to    attack   any   of    our    camps   or 
batteries."    This  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  Indian 
allies  of  France ;  for  when  Montcalm,  in  August, 
shortly   after  the    Montmorenci  affair,  boasted  to 
some  chiefs  that  he  had  diiven  away  tlie  English, 
and  conquered  them,  the  savages  I'etoi'ted,  "  Con- 
quered them  !     We  will  never  believe  that  until 
you  drive  them  back  to  their  shii)s.     Are  they  not 
still  firing  against  Quebec  1    Are  they  not  as  uncon- 
cei'ned  in  their  cam2:>s  as  if  nothing  had  happened  1  "f 
By  the    commencement   of   September,    Wolfe's 
health  was  sufficiently  restored  to  enable  him  to 
resume  the  command    in  person,  though   he  was 
still  liable  to  brief  attacks  of  alarming  illness.     On 
the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  September,  the  camp  at 
Montmorenci  was  broken  up,  and  the  brigades  of 
Townshend  and  Murray  moved  across  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  Point  Le\'i.       Montcalm,  observing  the 
movement  in   the   British   camp,   and   apparently 
divining  the  object,  marched  two  of  his  battalions 
towards  the  upper  ford  of  the   tributary  stream, 
with  the  design  of  attacking  the  rear  of  the  English 
forces  during   the    embarkation ;    but   a   feint   on 
Beauport  by  Monckton's  brigade  induced   him  to 
withdraw  his  men.     On  successive   days,  a   little 
later,  the   troops   re-embarked   at   Point   Levi,  in 
separate  detachments,  passed  Quebec,  and  proceeded 
several  miles  up  the  St.   Lawi-ence,  on   the  right 
bank  of  which  they  landed  at  Cape  Rouge.     By 
this    time   Wolfe   had   received   messengers   from 
General  Amherst,  from  whose  statements  it  appeared 
that  there  was  little  or  no  hope  of  his  being  joined 
by  that  commandei*.     This  was  the  more  serious,  as 
Wolfe's  aiTny  was  now  greatly  reduced  by  casualties 
and  disease  ;  so  mucli   so,  indeed,   that,  after  the 
defence  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans  and  of  Point  Levi 
had  been  provided  for,  not  many  more  than  3,600 
effective  men  remained  for  the  important  operations 
which  liad  been  commenced.    To  divert  the  attention 
of  the  French,  Admiral  Holmes's    squadron   was 
directed  to  move  up  and  down  the  river  for  several 
days,  as  if  threatening  various  points ;  but  Mont- 
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calm,  still  declining  to  quit  his  lines,  despatched 
one  of  his  officers,  at  the  head  of  1,500  men,  to 
follow  the  progress  of  the  English,  and  prevent 
their  landing.  Seeing,  however,  that  the  enemy- 
was  moving  towards  that  part  of  the  position  which 
was  considered  the  most  impregnable,  the  French 
conceived  that  the  worst  danger  was  at  an  end ; 
and  De  Levi,  the  second  in  command,  was  sent 
to  the  succour  of  Montreal,  with  a  considerable 
detachment  from  the  army  of  Quebec. 

The  spirits  of  the  English  commander  varied 
from  day  to  day.  Amongst  his  more  familiar  com- 
panions he  was  often  heard  to  sigh,  and  to  declare 
that  he  would  never  return  without  success,  to 
be  exposed  to  the  reproaches  of  the  ignorant  multi- 
tude, as  many  imfortunate  commanders  had  been. 
At  other  times  he  would  talk  of  relinquishing  the 
enterj5rise,  and  carrying  back  his  army.*  But  it 
is  certain  that  he  never  really  contemplated  such  a 
step,  for  he  directed  plans  to  be  drawn  for  a  fort 
on  Isle  aux  Coudres,  in  which  he  proposed  to 
establish  himself  for  the  winter,  in  case  he  should 
be  detained  sd  long.  Still,  he  was  frequently 
depressed  by  the  difficulties  of  the  position,  and,  in 
writing  to  the  Earl  of  Holderness,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Southern  Dej)artment,  on  the  9tli  of 
September,  he  said  : — "  I  am  so  far  recovered  as  to 
do  business,  but  my  constitution  is  entirely  ruined, 
without  the  consolation  of  having  done  any  con- 
siderable service  to  the  State,  or  without  any 
prospect  of  it."  Describing  in  the  same  despatch 
some  of  the  obstacles  which  constantly  presented 
themselves,  he  wrote  : — "  We  have  seven  hours, 
and  sometimes  (above  the  town,  after  rain)  jiear 
eight  hours,  of  the  most  violent  ebb-tide  that  can 
be  imagined,  which  loses  us  an  infinite  deal  of  time 
in  every  operation  on  the  water  ;  and  the  stream  is 
so  strong,  particularly  here,  that  the  ships  often 
drag  their  anchors  by  the  mere  force  of  the  current. 
The  bottom  is  a  bed  of  rock,  so  that  a  ship,  unless 
it  hooks  a  ragged  rock,  holds  by  the  weight  only  of 
the  anchor.  Doubtless,  if  the  equinoctial  gale  has 
any  force,  a  number  of  ships  must  necessarily  run 
ashore,  and  be  lost.  The  day  after  the  troops 
landed  upon  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  a  violent  storm 
had  nigh  ruined  the  expedition  altogether. 
Numbers  of  boats  were  lost;  all  the  whale- 
boats  and  most  of  the  cutters  were  stove,  some 
flat-bottomed  boats  destroyed,  and  others  damaged. 
We  never  had  half  as  many  of  the  latter  as  are 

*  One  Israel  Mauduit,  who  published  at  London,  in  1765, 
"An  Aiiology  for  the  Life  and  Actions  of  General  Wolfe," 
which  was  afterwards  suppressed  by  desire  of  Grenville,  says 
he  had  seen  a  letter  of  Wolfe's,  in  which  this  resolve  was 
spoken  of. 


necessary  for  this  extraordinary  and  very  important 
service.  The  enemy  is  able  to  fight  us  upon  the 
water  whenever  we  are  out  of  reach  of  the  cannon 
of  the  fleet." 

The  merit  of  the  final  operations  by  which  Quebec 
was  taken  has  sometimes  been  denied  to  Wolfe,  but, 
it  would  seem,  with  insufficient  justice.  It  has 
been  assei-ted  that  the  plan  was  due  to  Brigadier- 
General  Townshend,  Wolfe's  third  in  command, 
and  that  to  him,  therefore,  the  chief  credit  should 
be  given.  No  doubt,  the  scheme  for  ascending  the 
river  above  the  town  was  revived  by  the  three 
Brigadiers;  but,  as  befoi-e  pointed  out,  it  had  already 
occurred  to  Wolfe,  and,  when  at  length  executed, 
it  was  he  who  selected  the  precise  point  of  attack, 
and  indicated  the  rou.te  by  which  the  soldiers  were 
to  advance.  StUl,  as  the  movement  above  Quebec 
was  finally  adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
seconds  in  command,  after  it  had  been  conceived 
and  rejected  by  Wolfe  himself,  and  as  the  final 
success  gi'ew  out  of  that  movement,  some  share  in 
the  glory  of  the  achievement,  and  not  an  incon- 
sidei'able  share,  must  be  apportioned  to  Monkton, 
Townshend,  and  Murray. 

The  squadrons  of  Admirals  Saunders  and  Holmes 
continued  to  make  feigned  attacks,  or  rather  de- 
monstrations, against  the  French  army,  to  cover 
the  real  movements  of  the  troops.  It  was  on  the 
6th  of  September  that  Wolfe  discovei-ed  the  cove 
which  now  bears  his  name,  situated  on  the  Quebec 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  less  than  two  miles  above 
that  city ;  and  from  this  he  observed  the  naiTOW 
path  which  wound  up  the  heights  towards  the 
fortress,  and  saw,  by  the  small  number  of  tents  on 
the  summit,  that  the  Canadians  who  held  the 
position  could  hardly  count  more  than  a  hundred. 
The  place  was  deemed  impregnable,  and  it  was 
considered  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  station  a 
mere  look-out  post  at  a  locality  so  well  guarded  by 
natiire.  But  Wolfe  perceived  that  an  assault  at 
that  particular  point  was  not  impossible,  and  he 
resolved  to  risk  it.  He  had  reconnoitred  the 
whole  of  the  rocky  coast,  and,  determining  to  sur- 
moimt  it  somehow  and  somewhei'e,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  here  was  the  most  available  spot 
for  the  desperate  attempt.  He  continued,  hoAvever, 
to  examine  the  river  and  the  shores,  and  to  look 
after  the  minutest  details  of  his  army,  as  well  as 
the  personal  comforts  of  his  officers  and  men.  The 
enterprise  was  such  as  to  require  the  utmost  care 
and  forethought  in  its  execution.  It  was  to  be 
commenced  before  daybreak  ;  and  darkness,  though 
ofiering  many  facilities  for  a  secret  attack,  is  always 
a  possible  source  of  error.  The  stream,  at  that  part 
of  its  coui-se,  runs  with  a  rapid  pace ;  the  shore  is 
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shelving,  and  the  landing-place  so  narrow  Chat  it 
might  easily  be  missed  in  the  obscurity  of  an 
autumn  niglit.  The  men  had  been  strictly  enjoined 
to  be  perfectly  silent  during  the  passage  down  tlio 
river,  and,  when  about  to  land,  not  on  any  account 
to  fire  out  of  the  boats.  But  there  could  be  no 
certainty  that  some  accident  might  not  reveal  the 
approach  of  the  attacking  force,  or  that  some  spy 
or  deserter  might  not  divulge  the  scheme  ;  in  which 
case  the  rocky  heights,  sufficiently  difficult  to  scale 
under  the  best  of  circumstances,  would  be  rendered 
inaccessible  by  the  sen*ied  phalanxes  of  the  enemy, 
and  a  crushing  defeat  would  be  the  end  of  all.  Yet 
Wolfe  determined  to  stake  his  fame  on  the  issue.  It 
was  clear  that  he  could  not  subdue  the  city  from  the 
front ;  it  was  equally  clear  that  something  must  be 
done  to  rescue  the  expedition  from  the  utter  failure 
with  which  it  now  seemed  menaced. 

The  French  ships  had  retired  to  the  Batiscan,  a 
tributary  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  Bougainville, 
who  had  been  sent  to  watch  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  English  army,  marched  thithei',  fearing  that 
Admiral  Holmes  was  about  to  attack  the  fleet. 
The  naval  squadrons  were  of  the  utmost  service  in 
distracting  the  attention  of  the  enemy ;  and,  thus 
assisted,  Wolfe  collected,  at  or  near  his  station  at 
Cape  Rouge,  as  many  boats  as  he  could  bring  to- 
gether without  exciting  suspicion.  The  rank-and- 
file  of  the  army,  though  told  that  a  decisive  blow 
was  about  to  be  struck,  were  not  informed  of  the 
locality;  and  it  proved  very  fortunate  that  this 
precaution  was  observed,  for  a  deserter  from  the 
Royal  Americans,  who  went  over  to  the  French 
lines  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  September,  was 
unable  to  reveal  where  the  threatened  peril  should 
})e  expected.  Montcalm,  indeed,  was  deluded  into 
the  belief  that  some  movement  on  Beauport  was 
contemplated,  as  Admiral  Saunders  had  sent  James 
Cook  (afterwards  the  great  navigator)  to  sound  the 
water  opposite  that  position,  and  to  plant  buoys 
along  the  shore.  On  the  evening  of  the  12th, 
Wolfe  invited  Jervis,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
Porcupine  sloop-of-vvar,  to  spend  an  hour  or  two 
in  his  private  cabin  aboard  the  Sutherland,  and 
mentioned  to  him  that  he  had  a  presentiment  he 
shoidd  not  survive  the  morrow.  Taking  from  his 
breast  a  portrait  of  Miss  Lowther,  to  whom  he  was 
engaged,  he  begged  his  friend,  should  the  foreboding 
be  fulfilled,  to  restore  that  pledge  to  the  young  lady 
on  his  arrival  in  England.  The  General  then 
added  to  his  will  a  codicil  disposing  of  his  efliects  in 
America  ;  and  all  was  now  ready  for  the  great  and 
perilous  attempt. 

The  clear  autumn  evening  deepened  to  a  tranquil 
night,  dark,  yet  thickly  set  with  stars,      A  little 


before  sunset,  the  ships  of  the  line  still  remaining 
in  the  basin  had  got  in  close  to  the  Beauport  shore, 
and  boats  manned  with  sailors  and  marines  had 
been  lowered,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  a 
descent  in  that  dii-ection,  while  the  lighter  ships  set 
sail,  and  joined  the  squadron  off  Cape  Rouge.  As 
soon  as  darkness  had  fallen,  detachments  from  the 
Isle  of  Orleans  and  Point  Levi  arrived  by  a  rapid 
march,  undetected  by  the  enemy,  opposite  Cape 
Roiige,  where  they  took  boat,  and  joined  the 
assembled  army  on  the  Quebec  side  of  the  rivex\ 
The  place  of  assembly  was  some  way  higher  up 
than  the  spot  selected  for  making  the  attack ; 
and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  drop  down  the 
stream  with  the  ebb-tide  in  flat-bottomed  boats. 
At  midnight,  the  divisions  began  to  embark.  At 
two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  all  of 
the  first  division  were  on  board ;  the  boats  wei'e 
formed  into  line,  with  the  General's  barge  at  the 
head ;  and  the  Sutherland  speedily  gave  the  signal 
that  had  been  agreed  on  for  departure.  Two  lights 
appeared  in  the  maintopmast  shrouds,  one  over  the 
other  ;  whereupon  the  flotilla  moved  away  into  the 
dimness  of  the  aiitumn  night.  In  deep  silence — • 
for  the  soldiers  were  forbidden  to  speak,  under' 
penalty  of  death — the  boats  glided  down  the  stream 
on  the  rapid  current  which  then  set  towards  the 
sea,  keepmg  close  to  the  north-western  bank,  that 
the  landing-place  might  not  be  missed.  As  the 
General's  barge  passed  under  those  rocky  shores? 
beneath  the  Avide  and  starlit  night,  Wolfe,  in 
scarcely  audible  tones,  repeated  to  his  officers 
Gray's  "  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard  " 
(which  he  had  recently  received  from  England), 
dwelling  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  words  of 
pious  trust  with  which  it  concludes,  and  on  that 
eloquent  and  mournful  stanza, — 

"  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth,  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour  : 
The  paths  of  gloiy  lead  but  to  the  gi-ave." 

When  he  had  finished,  Wolfe  said  to  his  com. 
pardons,  with  great  earnestness,  "  Now,  gentlemen, 
I  would  rather  be  author  of  that  poem  than  take 
Quebec." 

About  an  hour  before  daybreak,  they  drifted  into 
the  cove.  Wolfe  was  one  of  the  first  who  leapt 
ashore,  and,  seeing  the  rocky  precipice  towering  for 
above  his  head  into  the  waning  night,  he  observed 
to  an  officer  near  him,  "  I  doubt  if  you  will  get  up ; 
but  you  must  do  what  you  can."  It  is  said — but 
the  anecdote  is  given  by  difierent  authorities  with 
variations  as  to  time  and  place,  which  throw  a 
doubt  on  its  accuracy — that  a  small  advanced  party 
of  English  was  faintly  seen  in  the  gloom  by  some  of 
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the  Canadian  i^osts,  and  that  a  British  officer  who 
spoke  French  replied  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce 
the  challengers  to  believe  that  the  others  were  of 
their  own  nationality.  However  this  may  have 
been,  the  assailants  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out 
their  General's  plan.  The  curved  precipice  of 
Wolfe's  Cove  rises  from  the  narrow  beach  to  the 


roots,  which  they  grasped  with  their  hands.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Highlandei's  and  other  troops 
ascended  by  the  narrow  path,  or  by  any  passage 
they  could  find,  clambering  over  the  crags  and 
numerous  obstructions  with  the  agility  of  monkeys. 
Before  the  van  had  got  completely  up,  the  rixstling 
noise  of  their  ascent  alarmed  the  French,  and  the 


MONtMEXT   TO   WOLFE   AT   QUEBEC. 


height  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The 
cliff",  for  the  most  part,  is  almost  pei-pendicular, 
though  the  .surface  is  roughened  by  crags,  stunted 
trees,  and  coarse  vegetation.  A  winding  path,  so 
narrow  that  two  men  can  V)arely  follow  it  abreast, 
leads  up  to  the  summit ;  but  on  that  September  morn- 
ing this  path  was  enti-enched,  and  defended  at  the 
top  by  a  captain's  guard.  The  main  body  of  Light 
Infantry,  who  were  carried  by  the  current  a  little 
further  down  the  river,  scaled  the  absolute  wall  of 
cliff",  dragging  themselves  up  by  rocks,  boughs,  and 


officer  in  command  of  the  post  ordered  his  men  to 
fire  down  the  precipice.  But  nothing  now  could 
check  the  resistless  advance.  The  English,  as  they 
gained  the  top,  fired  in  return,  and  the  picquet 
hastily  retired.  In  a  little  while,  the  brigades 
under  Wolfe,  Monckton,  and  Murray  had  reached 
the  summit  of  the  seemingly  inaccessible  cliflP,  and 
formed  in  militaiy  order  on  the  plain  that  stretched 
befoi-e  them ;  and  the  boats,  rowing  back,  met  the 
squadron  under  Holmes,  which  had  sailed  down  the 
river  about  an  hour  after  the  starting  of  the  fii-st 
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division.  The  troops  of  the  second  division,  undei' 
Brigadiex'  Townshend,  were  on  board,  and,  having 
been  transferred  to  the  boats,  were  carried  down  to 
the  cove,  whence  they  followed  their  comrades  up 
the  pi-ecipice.  The  gi'eat  design  had  so  far  been 
happily  achieved.  When  moi-ning  dawned,  the 
English  army  stood  embattled  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham. 

The  number  of  men  thus  drawn  up  was  but 
4,826  of  all  ranks.  They  were  formed  xnth  their 
I'ight  towards  Quebec,  their  left  to  Sillery,  and 
their  rear  to  the  liver.  Only  one  gun  was  at  their 
disposal,  and  that  had  with  great  difloiculty  been 
dragged  up  the  cliff";  but  each  man  had  seventy 
rounds  of  ammunition.  In  the  widening  daylight, 
the  I'egiments  were  faced  to  the  right,  and  marched 
in  files  towards  the  city.  Light  showers  of  rain 
were  falling;  yet  the  view  was  not  so  obscured 
but  that  the  soldiers  could  see  the  sti'onghold  of 
theii'  enemy  rising  before  them.  Montcalm,  when 
informed  by  the  routed  picquets  that  the  English 
army  had  gained  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  vras  at 
first  incredulous.  He  said  it  could  only  be  a  small 
party  come  to  burn  a  few  houses,  and  I'etire.  But, 
being  afterwards  convinced  by  his  own  eyes  of 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  he  exclaimed,  "  Then 
they  have  at  last  got  to  the  weak  side  of  this 
miserable  gai'rison !  We  must  give  battle,  and 
crush  them  before  mid-day,"  Mustering  his' troops 
^vith  that  rapidity  of  action  for  which  he  was 
noted,  he  led  them  over  the  St.  Charles  by  the 
bridge  of  boats,  and  soon  perceived  the  English 
advancing  towards  him.  The  battle-field  was 
nearly  level,  though  broken  here  and  there  by 
shallow  ravines  and  rail-fences.  Small  copses  to 
right  and  left  afforded  shelter  to  the  Indian  and 
Canadian  mai-ksmen,  and  the  French,  with  the 
fortified  city  at  their  back,  and  with  a  superiority 
of  numbers,  were  in  no  bad  positioii  to  meet  their 
adversaries,  who,  almost  devoid  of  ai'tillery,  and 
entirely  of  cavalry,  had  still  a  difficult  task  before 
them.  But  many  of  the  French  soldiers  were  little 
better  than  ill-drilled  peasantry,  while  the  English 
force  consisted  almost  entirely  of  veterans.  The 
chances  of  success  wei'e  perhaps  not  far  from  an 
even  balance,  and  it  was  only  the  actual  collision 
which  could  detex'mine  the  issue. 

The  left  wing  of  the  English  army  was  formed 
by  Wolfe  with  two  faces  to  the  enemy,  so  as  to 
preven.t  its  being  outflanked,  of  which  for  a  moment 
there  was  danger.  The  General  himself  took  his 
station  in  front  of  the  right  wing,  where  the  hottest 
fire  was  expected.  The  English  picquets  were  at 
first  driven  back  in  some  confusion  ;  but  Wolfe 
passed  down  the  line,  exhorting  his  men  to  stand 


firm,  and  directing  them  to  reserve  their  fii-e  until 
the  enemy  should  come  within  forty  yards  of  the 
muzzles  of  their  giuis.  Montcalm  had  sent  frequent 
despatches  to  his  lieutenants  to  hvu-ry  up  reijiforce- 
ments,  and  in  the  course  of  the  moniing  some 
arrived.  He  then  directed  a  forward  movement, 
and  the  French,  advancing  with  loud  shouts,  fired 
obliquely  towards  the  extremities  of  the  opposing 
line.  The  English  Jiad  for  some  time  been  lying 
down,  by  Wolfe's  ordei-s  :  they  now  sprang  up,  and, 
as  the  enemy  got  within  range,  struck  their  moving 
ranks  with  such  concentration,  regulaiity,  and 
simultaneousness,  that  the  French  officers  after- 
wards compared  that  terrible  discharge  to  the  shock 
of  artillery.  Before  the  smoke  had  cleared  away, 
the  men  had  again  loaded,  and  Wolfe,  placing  liim- 
self  at  their  head,  moved  forward  to  the  charge. 
The  ill-disciplined  Canadians  wei-e  by  this  time 
broken  and  disordered ;  they  fired  in  platoons, 
without  unity,  and  could  not  be  got  into  military 
form.  Montcalm,  though  wounded,  and  deprived 
of  his  second  in  command,  who  was  killed,  rode  to 
every  point  whei"e  the  danger  was  greatest,  ani- 
mating his  soldiers  by  the  heroism  of  his  example. 
But  the  field  was  strewn  with  dead  and  dying, 
and  the  French  wavered  and  fell  back  befoi'e  the 
flaming  energy  of  the  English  advance.  Firing 
with  miu'derous  precision  as  they  moved  forward, 
the  conquering  hosts — for  such  they  had  now  be- 
come— dashed  into  the  reeling  masses  of  the  enemy 
with  levelled  bayonets.  The  force  of  that  collision 
could  not  be  resisted :  regiment  after  regiment  of 
the  dismayed  French  and  Canadians  turned  and 
fled.  But  the  moments  of  Wolfe  were  numbered  : 
the  presentiment  of  the  evening  before  was  on  the 
point  of  being  fulfilled.  Twice  he  had  been  struck, 
Avithout  taking  any  notice  of  the  wound  ;  but  now 
a  bullet — aimed,  it  is  said,  by  a  deserter — smote 
him  in  the  breast,  and  he  felt  that  the  end  had 
come.  "  Support  me,"  he  whispered  to  an  officer 
near  him ;  "let  not  my  brave  fellows  see  me  drop. 
The  day  is  ours — keep  it ! "  Monckton  also  was 
wounded,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Towns- 
hend, who  had  been  operating  on  the  left  of  the 
English  line,  where,  though  the  fighting  had  not 
been  so  severe  as  in  the  other  direction,  the  Fi'ench 
had  been  effectually  checked  in  their  flanking 
movement.  After  awhile,  the  enemy  rallied  at 
several  points,  and  momentarily  ai-i-ested  the  Eng- 
lish advance.  The  latter  wei-e  indeed  threatened 
with  an  attack  in  the  rear.  Two  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  Bougainville,  had  marched 
from  Cape  Rouge  as  soon  as  intelligence  was 
received  that  the  English  had  gained  the  heights ; 
and  these  were  now  seen  approaching.    Townshend, 
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who  had  by  this  time  re-dressed  his  ranks,  imme- 
diately ordered  two  battalions  to  proceed  against 
the  newcomers,  who  speedily  retired  among  the 
woods  and  swamps  which  lay  in  the  direction 
whence  they  had  advanced.  The  battle  was  won  ; 
the  French  were  once  moi^e  discouraged;  and,  as 
the  lowering  weather  of  the  morning  gave  way 
to  a  sudden  burst  of  sunlight,  the  beaten  amiy 
crowded  back  into  Quebec,  with  the  exception  of 
Vaudreuil's  1,500  Canadians,  who  fled  precipitately 
towards  Montreal.  Townshend  refrained  fi'om  pur- 
suit, and,  bringing  his  regiments  together,  drew  up 
on  the  conquered  Held. 

The  chief  commandei's  on  both  sides  were 
sorely  stricken.  Wolfe  was  cai'ried  to  the  rear, 
and,  on  reaching  a  small  redoubt  which  had  been 
captured  in  the  morning,  he  desired  his  attendants 
to  lay  him  down.  They  brought  hiiu  water,  and 
some  one  proposed  that  a  surgeon  should  be  sent 
for.  "  It  is  needless,"  said  the  dying  man  ;  "  it  is 
all  over  with  me."  He  appeared  to  sink  into  a 
lethargy,  when  a  cry  was  heard — "  They  run,  they 
run  !  "  Wolfe  ro vised  himself  as  if  from  sleep — it 
was  the  sleep  of  rapidly-advancing  death — and 
anxiously  asked,  "Who  run?"  "The  enemy,  sir," 
it  was  replied;  "they  give  Vay  everywhere."  A 
gleam  of  returning  life  shot  momentarily  into  his 
eyes,  and  his  last  thought  was  a  thought  of  duty. 
"  Go,  one  of  you,  my  lads,"  he  said,  "  to  Colonel 
Burton.  Tell  him  to  march  Webb's  regiment  with 
all  speed  down  to  the  river  Charles,  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  fugitives  from  the  bridge."  Pre- 
sently he  turned  vipon  his  side;  a  shudder 
passed  tlu-ough  him ;  and,  with  the  words,  "  Now, 
God  be  praised,  I  die  in  peace ! "  his  spirit  passed 
away. 

Very  different  in  its  mortal  satisftictions,  though 
similar  in  its  immortal  hopes,  was  the  end  of 
Montcalm.  He  too  had  been  wounded  more  than 
once — the  second  time  fatally,  in  attempting  to 
rally  a  body  of  fugitive  Canadians  in  a  copse  near 
St.  John's  Gate.  He  was  carried  into  the  city, 
and  was  told  by  the  sui"geon  in  attendance  that 
i-ecovery  was  hopeless.  "  I  am  glad  of  it,"  he 
replied;  "how  long  shall  I  survive?"  He  was 
answered  that  it  could  not  be  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  hours  at  the  utmost.  "  So  much  the  better," 
he  said  :  "  I  shall  not  then  live  to  see  the  smTender 
of  Quebec."  He  gave  some  instructions  about 
renewing  the  attack  on  the  English,  and  conducting 
the  defence  of  the  city,  of  which,  however,  he  had 
o\idently  despaired.  "  As  for  me,"  he  added,  " I 
shall  pass  the  night  with  God,  and  prepare  myself 
for  death."  He  then  wrote  a  letter  recommending 
the  French   prisoners  to   the   generosity  of  their 


conquerors;  and  at  five  o'clock  on  the  mornino- 
of  September  14th  he  drew  his  latest  bx-eath."' 

Four  days  after,  the  flag  of  England  waved  in 
triumph  above  the  ramparts  of  Quebec.  The  half- 
ruined  town  and  fortress  were  during  the  winter 
months  occupied  by  the  British  troops  under  Gene- 
ral Murray,  but  without  the  support  of  the  naval 
squadron,  which  could  not  stay  to  be  frozen  up 
in  the  St.  Lawi'ence.  The  French,  under  the 
Marquis  de  Levi,  who  had  succeeded  Montcalm, 
once  more  advanced  from  Montreal  in  the  April 
of  next  year,  and  appeared  before  Quebec.  They 
were  encountered  by  Murray  with  an  inferior  force 
outside  the  lines  of  defence ;  the  English  com- 
mander was  defeated  and  driven  back  into  the 
city  with  the  loss  of  several  guns.  As  soon  as 
the  ice  cleared  away,  six  French  frigates  came  up 
the  river,  and  a  regular  siege  by  land  and  water, 
with  10,000  men  for  the  land  attack,  counting  the 
Indians,  was  then  commenced.  But  the  recapture 
and  loss  of  Wolfe's  great  prize  was  happily  pre- 
vented by  the  alertness  and  dexterity  of  Lord 
Colville  with  the  British  ships  of  war.  He  quickly 
followed  the  enemy's  squadron  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  destroyed  or  took  all  their  frigates  imder 
the  eyes  of  the  French  military  commander.  This 
was  a  sight  which  the  Marquis  de  Levi  had  not 
expected,  and  which  convinced  him  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  accomplishing  his  enterprise.  He 
now  dreaded  the  landing  of  a  new  Bi-itish  army, 
perhaps  commanded  by  another  hero  like  Wolfe. 
Raising  the  siege  at  once,  he  decamped  in  such 
haste  as  to  leave  artillery  and  stores  behind  him. 
During  the  summer  of  1760  there  was  but  Mont- 
real, the  last  remaining  stronghold  of  French 
dominion  in  Canada,  the  head-quarters  and  arsenal 
of  its  forces,  still  held  by  the  Governor-General, 
the  Mai-quis  de  Vaudreuil.  He  was  besieged  by 
the  joint  brigades  of  Generals  Amherst,  Murray, 
and  Haviland,  with  the  aid  of  the  ships.  On  the 
8th  of  September,  1760,  Montreal  was  given  up 
by  capitulation,  and  the  British  conquest  of  Canada 
was  thereby  completed. 

While  this  took  place  in  America,  and  in  Eng- 
land, on  the  25th  of  October,  King  George  II. 
suddenly  died,  the  war  in  Germany  and  elsewhere 
proved  favourable  to  Great  Britain  and  her  allies. 
The  battle  of  Minden,  on  the  31st  of  July  in  the 
preceding  year,  had  inflicted  a  severe  blow  on  the 
French  invaders  of  Hanover ;  and  the  valoiu-  of 
English  soldiers  was  proved  in  that  stubborn  con- 
flict,   despite    the    cowardly    behaviour    of   LoitI 

*  Bancroft's  and  Graliame's  Histories  of  the  United  States. 
Earl  Stanhope's  .an<l  Smollett's  Histories  of  England. 
Wright's  Life  of  General  Wolfe. 
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George  Sackville,  who  disobeyed  the  order  to  lead 
a  cavalry  charge.  The  King  of  Prussia,  indeed, 
suflfered  terrible  losses  in  his  defeats  at  Kunersdorf, 
at  Glatz,  at  Liegnitz,  and  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  by 
the  Russian,  Austrian,  and  French  armies  wliich 
ravaged  the  whole  Fatherland,  and  which  upon  one 
occasion  perpetrated  sad  havoc  at  Berlin.  Still, 
the  events  of  those  sanguinary  campaigns  were 
often  such  as  rather  enhanced  the  credit  of  the 
British  arms,  the  contingent  of  our  troops  being 
employed  in  actions  which  happened  to  gain  a  few 


already  begun.  The  mainstay  of  the  existing 
Ministry  was  the  gi-eat  popularity  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
whose  somewhat  vaunting  style  of  statesmanship 
was  associated  with  the  glories  of  successful  war. 
It  was  therefore  expedient  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Court  party  that  the  war  should  be  stopped ; 
and  they  did  not  care  to  wait  for  such  a  turn  of 
militaiy  affairs  as  would  leave  France  utterly  de- 
feated, and  place  England  foremost  among  the 
nations  of  Europe.  Theii'  cue  was  to  depreciate 
the   German   alliances  which  Pitt  had  cherished, 
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partial  successes.  Tlie  destniction  of  the  French 
fleet  near  Brest,  by  our  Channel  squadron  under 
Sir  Edward  Hawke,  was  of  greater  importance. 
But  England  had  nevertheless  become  quite 
weary  of  its  part  in  the  Continental  war; 
and  the  English  officers  serving  imder  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  were  ill  content  with  his 
treatment  of  them.  The  young  King,  George  III., 
now  in  his  twenty-third  year,  was  inclined  by 
temperament  and  education  to  dislike  the  arts  and 
triumphs  of  warfare,  and  was  at  least  indifferent  to 
his  Gei'man  family  connections.  His  favourite 
courtier,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  now  first  introduced 
to  political  business,  was  destined  within  a  few 
months  to  supplant  the  Ministry  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  for  which  purpose,  through  Bubb 
Doddington  and  others,  a  series  of  intrigues  was 


and  to  make  light  of  his  solemn  invect'ves  against 
the  Bourbon  dynasties  of  Versailles  and  Madrid. 

With  this  predetermined  line  of  policy,  if  that 
conduct  deserve  the  name  which  was  actuated  by 
petty  personal  motives,  the  avowed  or  covert  foes 
of  the  Ministry  took  advantage  of  eveiy  inci- 
dent during  the  fii"st  two  yeai-s  of  George  III.  The 
last  subsidy  paid  by  England  to  Frederick  II.  of 
Prussia  was  voted  in  December,  1760,  with  gi"udg- 
ing  reluctance.  He  won  the  battle  of  Torgau  about 
that  time,  regained  the  command  of  Saxony,  and 
expelled  the  Austrians,  Swedes,  and  Russians  from 
his  own  kingdom  ;  but,  in  the  following  year,  Silesia 
and  Pomerania  were  once  more  overrun  by  them. 
The  forces  of  Brunswick,  Hanover,  and  England 
could  do  no  more  than  just  repel  the  French  attack 
in  Westphalia ;  the  English  expedition  and  capture 
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of  Belleisle,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  was  of  little 
real  utility.  But  the  sun-ender,  early  in  1761,  of 
the  last  remnant  of  French  power  in  India,  and  the 
capture  of  Dominica,  in  the  West  Indies,  by  a  small 
British  force,  wei'e  results  of  considerable  value. 
The  opponents  of  the  war  policy  in  England  watched 
for  an  opportunity  of  declaring  or  privately  securing 
their  object,  with  something  to  show  in  the  way  of 
achieved  successes. 

Preliminaries  of  peace  were,  in  fact,  discussed 
between  the  French  and  English  Governments  in 
the  summer  of  1761,  when  France  offered  to  give 
up  Canada,  to  restore  Minorca  in  exchange  for 
Guadaloupe  and  Mai'iegalante,  to  renounce  her 
claim  to  Cape  Breton,  and  to  cede  part  of  her  West 
^  African  possessions.  But  France  would  keep,  on 
behalf  of  Austria,  what  had  been  taken  from  Prussia 
and  other  German  States,  except  what  belonged  to 
Hanover.  England  was  further  to  make  restitution 
of  her  captures  at  sea  before  the  declaration  of  wai". 
Finally,  as  the  Bo  bon  kings  of  France  and  Spain 
were  of  near  kindred  to  each  other,  the  French 
diplomatists  handed  in  a  memorial,  demanding  from 
Great  Britain  the  satisfaction  of  particular  Spanish 
claims. 

It  was  impossible  for  any  British  Government  to 
accept  these  conditions,  some  of  which,  not  those 
concerning  the  ten-itorial  possessions  in  America, 
were  highly  injurious  to  the  national  honour.     Pitt 
regarded  the  last-mentioned  proposal  as  a  downright 
insult,  on  the  part  both  of  France  and  Spain.     He 
perceived,    at   once,   that  France  had   not  offered 
peace   in  sincerity,  but  had  designed  to  entangle 
Spain  in  the  war  against  England,  with  the  offer  of 
restoring  Minorca,  and  the  opportunity  of  recovering 
Gibraltar,  by  their  joint  efforts.     This  was  really  the 
case,  for  Louis  XV.   of  France  and  Charles  III.  of 
Spain  were  j  ust  about  to  sign  their ' '  Family  Compact, " 
engaging  themselves  to  mutual  assistance,  by  sea 
and  land,  against  a  maritime  j)Ower  which  should 
become    their    common  enemy.      Pitt,    therefore, 
urged  in  council  that  war  against  Spain  should  be 
instantly    declared,  and  that  a  fleet  should  go  to 
intercept   the  annual  convoy  of  American  silver, 
with  separate  expeditions  to  capture  Havannah  and 
Manilla,  before  the  Spanish  and  French  forces  could 
unite.      He    was    coolly  answered,  by   Bute  and 
others  of  the  Court  party,  that  they  did  not  believe 
in  the  hostility  of  Spain,  and  the  King  sent  word 
that  he  had  the  strongest  objections  to  what  Mr. 
Pitt   advised.      The   resignation   by   Pitt   of    the 
Secretaryship  of   State  was  the  immediate  conse- 
quence ;  it  was  exactly  what  they  wanted.      The 
King  showed  him  personal  kindness  upon  his  going 
to  take  leave ;  and  a  pension  of  j£3,000  a  year  was 


settled  upon  him,  Avith  a  peerage  for  his  wife. 
Parliament  was  opened,  a  month  later,  with  no  allu- 
sion in  the  Ptoyal  Speech  to  the  probability  of  a 
war  with  Spain.  Yet  the  end  of  that  year  proved 
that  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  quite  in  the  right.  The 
Spanish  Government,  in  a  most  insolent  manner, 
sent  away  the  British  Ambassador  from  Madrid 
and  i-ecalled  its  own  from  London.  The  war 
thenceforth  included  both  Prance  and  Spain.  But 
it  was  destined,  under  this  aspect,  to  be  of  a  brief 
duration ;  and  its  results  were  advantageous  to 
Great  Britain. 

The  annual  treasure-ship  or  flieet  of  the  Spanish 
American  Empire  had  safely  arrived  in  Cadiz  befoi-e 
its  owners  thought  fit  to  defy  the  British  maritime 
power.     But  the  remainder  of  Pitt's  martial  pro- 
gi-amme  was  speedily  executed.     On  King  George's 
birthday,  the  4th  of  June,   1762,  a  squadron   of 
nineteen  ships  of  the  line  and  as  many  frigates  and 
smaller  vessels,  with  10,000  troops  in  a  hundred 
and  fifty  transports,  appeared   before    Havannah. 
We  may  take  pleasure,  incidentally,  in  noticing  one 
of  the  humblest  in  rank  of  the  many  brave  English 
naval  officers  serving  on  board  this  fleet;    it  was 
James  Cook,   the  future  discoverer  of  New  South 
Wales  and  of  half  the  Australasian  world,  now 
colonised   by   the   English   nation.     The   Moro,  a 
strong  fortress  commanding  the  port  of  Havannah, 
was   besieged  forty  days,  bombarded,  and   finally 
stormed;  the  city  yielded  on  the  13th  of  August; 
the  English   had  won  a  booty  of  three  millions 
sterling,   and    all   but    conquei-ed    the   rich    island 
of  Cuba.      This  gi-eat  victory  of  Lord  Albemarle 
and   Admiral    Pococke,  in  the  West  Indies,  was 
accompanied  by  one  scarcely  less  valuable  in  the 
Eastern  Asiatic  Archipelago ;  where  Manilla,  with 
all  the  Philippines,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  Sir  William 
Draper.      The  French  West  Indies,  as  well  as  the 
Spanish,  were  doomed  to  pay  forfeit,  within  a  very 
short   time,   for   the   rashness   of   the   two   allied 
monarchies  in  their  "  Family  Compact."     Admiral 
Rodney  was  thei*e;  and  the  isles  of  Martinique, 
with    Grenada,    Santa    Lucia,     St.    Vincent,    and 
Tobago,  wei'e  soon  in   British   possession.     These 
sudden   and    splendid    successes   were   capable   of 
being  made  the  justification  of  a  British  Govern- 
ment already  intent  on  retiiing  with  fair   credit 
from  the  costly  European  war. 

Omitting,  therefore,  some  contemporary  foreign 
transactions,  the  Spanish  invasion  of  Portugal  and 
the  English  help  in  its  defence,  the  capture  of 
another  year's  shipload  of  Spanish  bullion,  not  to 
reckon  millions  of  dollars  and  doubloons,  the  relief 
of  Frederick  II.  by  a  change  in  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  the  rebuffs  which  France  now  began 
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to  suft'er  in  the  western  parts  of  Germany,  let 
us  see  the  conclusion  of  the  seven  years'  general 
strife,  only  so  far  as  concerns  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  been  jostled  out  of 
tlie  Ministry  by  Loi-d  Bute,  whose  supporters  were 
Henry  Fox  and  Geox'ge  Grenville.  The  Duke 
of  Bedford,  the  most  powerful  man  of  the  Whig 
party,  had  been  sent  to  Paris  as  diplomatic 
negotiator  for  peace,  while  Bute  and  the  King 
pri\'ately  settled  the  terms  of  jieace  with  him, 
their  real  object  being  to  make  him  an  insig- 
nificant figure.  These  were  mattei-s  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  his  Majesty's  Government. 
For  the  rest,  England  was  to  get  all  Canada, 
with  all  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  Acadie  or  Nova  Scotia ;  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  part  of  Louisiana,  with  all 
Florida;  the  islands  of  Tobago,  Dominica,  Grenada, 
and  St.  Vincent ;  the  African  territories  of  the 
Gambia   and   Senegal ;    the  undisputed   power   of 


making  conquests  in  India,  leaving  but  some 
French  trailing  factories  on  the  coast ;  the  Mediter- 
ranean isle  of  Minorca ;  and  a  pledge  of  demolish- 
ing the  fortress  of  Dunkirk.  While  Martinique, 
Havamiah,  and  Manilla  were  given  back,  Florida 
and  Louisiana  were  delivered  instead.  Such  was 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  British  Empii'e  about 
the  beginning  of  the  i*eign  of  George  III.  Its 
older  provinces,  the  fruit  of  peaceful  English  colo- 
nisation, were  still  most  worthy  of  regard.  They 
might  claim,  at  any  rate,  to  be  fairly  and  frankly 
treated  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain. 

We  have  somewhat  anticipated  the  measured 
coui'se  of  this  history,  by  casting  here  a  comprehen- 
sive forward  glance  over  the  events,  at  home  cin;! 
abroad,  which  terminated  the  foreign  war  at  the 
end  of  1762,  and  thei-eby  introduced  such  adminis- 
trative changes  as  could  not  but  aflect  the  situation 
of  the  American  colonies.  Those  events  will,  how- 
ever, be  related  more  circumstantially  in  the  o])euing 
chapters  of  oui'  Second  Volume. 
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Wolfe's  heroic  death  before  Quebec,  and  the  vic- 
tory by  which  it  was  accompan.'ed,  sealed  the  fate 
of  Canada ;  but  the  effect  was  not  immediate.  The 
city  did  not  at  once  surrender,  and  i'  was  a  year  be- 
fore the  province  submitted  to  the  rule  pf  England. 
The  situation  of  the  British  army  on  *he  St. 
Lawrence  was  still  serious,  notwithstanding  ;:he 
great  achievement  of  September  IStli,  1759.  The 
fortifications  of  Quebec  were  still  intact ;  an  army 
yet  stood  within  the  walls,  beaten  indeed,  but  not 
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utterly  demoralised.  If  the  garrison  should  rally, 
they  might  drive  the  English  back  in  disastrous 
rout.  If  the  troops  then  concentrated  in  various 
parts  of  Canada  should  march  to  the  rescue  of  the 
capital,  the  besiegers  might  be  assaulted  in  their 
rear  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  attacked  in 
front.  A  great  point  had  been  gained;  a  great 
success  had  been  accomplished ;  but  the  dangers  of 
the  position  were  considerable,  in  view  of  the 
weakened  state  of  the  invading  hosts,  and  of  the 
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improbability  of  any  reinforcement  reafching  them. 
General  Townshend,  therefore,  on  succeeding  to  tlie 
command,  thought  it  prudent  to  fortify  his  camp, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  took  all  necessary 
measures  for  the  investment  of  the  hostile  city. 
But  he  was  spared  the  tedious  operations  and  un- 
certain issues  of  a  siege.  On  the  17th  of  Septem- 
bei',  the  French  made  proposals  for  a  capitulation. 
The  death  of  Montcalm  and  of  his  second  in  com- 
mand, and  the  gi*eat  losses  of  the  regiments  engaged 
on  the  13th — 1,500  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners, against  only  640  on  the  side  of  the  English 
— had  broken  the  sjiirits  of  the  garrison,  whUe  the 
scai'city  of  food  rendered  their  situation  even  more 
precarious  than  it  would  have  been  in  a  merely 
militaiy  sense.  The  season  had  become  wet, 
cold,  and  stormy,  and  winter,  in  those  northern 
latitudes,  was  not  far  off.  Everything  conspii'ed  to 
daunt  the  French  and  Canadians,  and  to  make 
them  desirous  of  a  pacific  arrangement.  The 
English  were  equally  glad  to  post  themselves  in  a 
city,  the  fortifications  of  which,  being  uninjured  by 
a  cannonade,  would  be  the  better  able  to  exclude 
the  enemy,  should  he  make  an  attack  in  force.  By 
the  terms  of  capitulation,  the  inhabitants  were 
to  be  protected,  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  in 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  but  their  future 
political  fortunes  were  left  to  be  decided  at  the 
i-etum  of  peace. 

The  suiTender  of  Quebec  took  place  on  the  18tL 
The  city,  besides  its  garrison,  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  about  ten  thousand  persons ;  but  the  pre- 
vailing elements  were  the  military  and  the  clerical. 
Convents,  hospitals,  and  public  buildings,  each  with 
a  large  garden  about  it,  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
the  space  within  the  fortified  walls  ;  and  the  priest 
threaded  his  frequent  way  along  the  winding  and 
precipitous  streets,  visiting  the  posts  of  the  soldiery, 
or  the  dwellings  of  the  working  colonists.  But 
now  the  priest  had  no  longer  any  soldiers  to  visit : 
the  banner  of  the  Bourbons  was  stmick  down,  and 
that  of  England  floated  in  its  place.  On  the  19th 
of  September,  about  a  thousand  prisoners  wei'e 
embai'ked  on  transports,  to  be  conveyed  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  British 
troops,  commanded  by  General  Murray,  took  pos- 
session of  the  conquered  town.  The  fleet  soon 
aftei'wards  departed,  canying  with  it  General 
Townshend,  who  now  I'eturned  to  London  ;  and  the 
French  colonists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec 
entered  the  city  in  great  numbers,  voluntarily  deli- 
vered up  their  arms,  and  took  an  oath  to  obsei-ve 
strict  neutrality  during  the  war.  All  immediate 
danger  was  at  an  end;  but,  shortly  after  the 
capitulation,  the  English  General  learned  that  that 


portion  of  the  French  army  which  escaped  from 
the  field  of  battle  had  been  reinforced  beyond  Cape 
Rouge  by  two  regular  battalions  from  Montreal, 
and  that  Bougainville,  with  eight  hundred  men  and 
a  convoy  of  provisions,  had  contemplated  throwing 
himself  into  the  town.  For  the  present,  however, 
the  French  accepted  their  defeat,  though  chei-isliing 
in  their  minds  many  projects  for  the  futui-e.  At 
the  same  time,  the  operations  of  General  Stanwix 
in  the  west  were  so  completely  successful  that  the 
emigi-ants  who  had  been  expelled  by  the  French 
returned  to  their  settlements,  and  even  pushed 
their  way  still  farther  into  the  desert. 

Montreal  was  now  the  only  place  of  importance 
left  to  the  French  in  Canada;  but,  in  the  early 
part  of  1760,  it  was  resolved  to  make  an  endeavour 
for  the  recovery  of  Quebec.  The  British  fleet  had 
departed ;  all  communication  with  England  was 
cut  off  by  the  ice  in  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence ;  and 
the  defences  of  the  town  were  not  in  themselves 
veiy  formidable.  The  Canadian  Governor,  the 
Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  had  at  his  disposal  about 
five  thousand  regular  troops,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Canadian  militia;  and  it  appeared  to  liim 
that  a  dashing  movement  might  not  improbably 
result  in  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  the  city 
they  had  won.  The  winter  did  not  pass  without 
some  enterprises  to  this  end  being  attempted ;  but 
they  proved  wholly  unsuccessful.  The  British 
outposts  were  found  to  be  strong  and  vigilant ;  and, 
although  De  Levi  possessed  a  number  of  frigates 
which  gave  him  command  of  the  river,  and  the 
nearest  English  squadron  was  at  Halifax  in  Nova 
Scotia,  nothing  could  be  effected.  It  was  fortunate 
that  no  serious  attack  -vt^as  made  during  the  winter; 
for  the  garrison  under  Brigadier  MuiTay  sufiered 
severely  from  excessive  cold,  and  the  want  of 
vegetables  and  fresh  provisions  produced  a  terrible 
outbreak  of  scui-vy,  resulting,  before  the  end  of 
April,  in  the  deaths  of  a  thousand  soldiers,  and  the 
disabling  of  twice  that  number.  This  reduced  the 
total  number  of  effectives  to  about  three  thousand; 
but  the  approach  of  spring  had  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  sick.  Mun-ay  had  entrenched  his  troops  on 
the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  all  needful  measures 
were  taken  for  int'^rposing,  between  the  rampai-ts 
and  any  hostile  fo'  ce,  several  extemporary  defences, 
such  as  would,  ander  the  worst  of  circumstances, 
delay  the  en':my  for  a  considerable  time.  This, 
then,  was  ine  state  of  affairs  at  Quebec,  when,  on 
the  ?Gcli  of  April,  the  British  commander  learned 
that  the  Fi'ench  had  landed  at  Point-au-Tremble. 
Though  snow  still  lay  on  the  gi-ound,  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence  was  by  this  time 
free  from  ice ;  and,  the  artillery,  military  stoi-es,  and 
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heavy  baggage  of  the  French  having  been  embarked 
at  Montreal,  and  carried  down  the  river  under 
convoy  of  six  frigates,  De  Levi  marched  in  ten  days 
to  the  vicinity  of  Quebec.  His  army  consisted  of 
t-en  thousand  white  men  and  five  hundred  savages, 
against  whom  MuiTay  could  only  muster  a  very 
inferior  force.  He  therefore  ordered  all  the  bridges 
over  Cape  Rouge  to  be  broken  down,  and  the  land- 
ing-places at  Sillery  and  Foulon  to  be  secured. 
Marching  in  person  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detach- 
ment, he  took  possession  of  a  post  which  prevented 
the  French  from  cutting  off  his  advanced  guards ; 
but,  finding  himself  still  threatened  by  his  adver- 
saries, he  formed  the  daring  design  of  giving  them 
battle  in  the  open  field — an  attempt  which  had 
ended  disastrously  to  the  French  when  confronted 
by  Wolfe,  and  for  which  Mvirray  was  in  a  less  ad- 
vantageous position  than  Montcalm. 

The  little  army  marched  out  of  Quebec  at  half- 
past  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April  28th.  As 
soon  as  the  several  brigades  were  drawn  up  in  line 
of  battle,  the  French  were  seen,  at  the  distance  of 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  approaching  in  single 
column.  Murray,  conceiving  that  he  could  suc- 
cessfully attack  them  before  they  had  formed,  ad- 
vanced rapidly,  and  at  fii-st  swept  the  enemy  from 
the  heights ;  but  the  hostile  regiments  soon  rallied, 
and,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  drove  back  the 
English  with  serious  loss.  The  latter  were  by  this 
time  outflanked,  and  in  gi-eat  danger  of  being  com- 
pletely surrounded.  Disorder  had  set  in  thi-ough- 
out  the  ranks ;  several  of  the  regiments  were 
mobbed ;  and,  having  maintained  the  struggle  for 
nearly  two  hours,  Murray  withdrew  into  Quebec, 
Avith  the  loss  of  nearly  all  his  artillery,  and  of  a 
thousand  men  in  killed  and  woimded.  The  French 
are  said  to  have  lost  in  a  much  gi*eater  proportion ; 
but  they  enjoyed  the  consolation  of  victory,  and 
had  taken  the  first  step  towards  retrieving  their 
damaged  position.  The  English  commander  was 
gi-eatly  blamed  for  the  rashness  of  his  endeavour, 
considering  his  great  numerical  inferiority  to  the 
French  ;  and  he  seems  in  truth  to  have  been  inspii-ed 
with  the  audacity  of  "Wolfe,  without"  possessing 
Wolfe's  judgment.  It  had  been  a  saying  of  the 
conqueror  of  Quebec  that  nothing  was  impossible 
to  a  victorious  army ;  and  Murray  relied  on  this 
dictum  in  too  literal  a  spirit.  His  purpose,  in  the 
event  of  failure,  was  to  hold  out  at  Quebec  to  the 
last  extremity;  then  to  retreat  to  the  Isle  of 
Orleans,  or  Coudi-es,  and  there  await  reinforce- 
ments. *  He  was  not  reduced  to  the  woi-st  of  these 
contemplated  conditions,  but  he  had  to  sustain  a  siege. 

*  MuiTay  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State, 


On  the  very  evening  of  the  day  when  his  forces  were 
defeated  in  the  field,  trenches  were  opened  against 
the  town  by  the  victorious  anny.  The  garrison 
exerted  themselves  with  praiseworthy  spirit  and 
energy  in  improving  the  fortifications  of  the  place ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  it  could  have  held  out 
long.  On  the  11th  of  May,  the  French  opened 
their  batteries  against  the  walls.  Murray,  to 
encounter  this  cannonade,  planted  the  ramparts 
with  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  the  superior  fire  of  the  besieged  silenced  after 
awhile  the  batteries  of  the  besiegers.  Nevei-theless, 
the  position  of  the  English  was  extremely  critical, 
for  a  fleet  with  reinforcements  had  been  despatched 
fi'om  France,  and,  had  it  arrived,  the  fate  of  Quebec 
would  probably  have  been  decided.  But,  fortu- 
nately, the  English  fleet  from  Nova  Scotia,  under 
Lord  Colville,  and  a  squadron  from  England,  had 
sailed  in  time  to  anticipate  the  advent  of  their 
rivals ;  and  before  the  middle  of  May  some  English 
ships  were  before  Quebec.  They  at  once  prepared 
to  attack  the  French  vessels  which  had  brought  De 
Levi's  artillery,  and  which  were  still  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  a  little  above  the  town ;  but  the  latter, 
on  seeing  the  enemy's  approach,  fled  without  risk- 
ing an  encounter.  Some  of  the  French  ships 
were  wrecked,  others  taken  and  destroyed  ;  and  the 
blow  so  disheartened  De  Levi  that  he  instantly 
raised  the  siege,  and  retreated  with  so  much  pre- 
cipitation as  not  to  allow  himself  sufficient  time  to 
remove  the  whole  of  his  artillery  and  stores,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  General 
Murray.  The  French  commander  retreated  to 
Montreal,  but  on  his  route  thither  was  deserted  by 
a  number  of  Canadians  and  Indians,  who  seem  by 
this  time  to  have  made  up  their  minds  that  the  star 
of  France  in  that  part  of  the  world  was  iiTevocably 
setting.  It  was  the  intention  of  Mun-ay,  on  the 
morning  after  their  disappearance,  to  attack  the 
besiegers  in  camp  by  a  vigorous  sortie.  Learn- 
ing that  they  had  gone,  he  followed  -svith  all 
speed,  and  succeeded  in  taking  some  prisonei-s. 
But  the  bidk  of  the  army  was  beyond  reach,  and 
Murray  returned  to  Quebec  without  the  satisfac- 
tion of  avenging  his  late  defeat,  but  with  the  com- 
forting assiu'ance  that  the  capital  of  Canada  was 
safe  in  English  hands. 

The  Marquis  de  Vaudi-euil  now  saw  that  he 
must  make  his^final  stand  at  Montreal.  Tlie  case 
was  despei-ate,  but  he  did  not  shrink  from  doing 
his  utmost.  He  called  in  all  his  detachments,  and 
concentrated  his  forces  in  the  second  city  of  Canada, 
He  circulated  false  intelligence  of  the  successes  of 
France  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  she  had 
in  fact  been  as  unfortunate  as  in  America.     By  these 
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patriotic  fabrications,  and  by  liberal  promises  of 
approaching  succour,  he  endeavoured  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  the  provincials  and  of  their  savage  allies  ; 
but  he  must  have  seen  that  his  chances  were  of  the 
slightest.  General  Amherst  was  now  making  ex- 
tensive preparations  for  the  entire  subjugation  of 
Canada,  and  De  Vaudreuil  had  no  force  at  his 
disposal  capable  of  resisting  the  hosts  that  were 
being  directed  against  him.  He  depended  princi- 
pally on  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  natural  . 
features  of  the  country — on  the  woods,  mountains, 
and  morasses  which  flanked  his  position.  But  ob- 
stacles of  this  nature  are  seldom  insuperable  when 
a  commander  is  determined  to  surmount  them;  and 
the  French  Governor  of  Canada  knew  only  too 
well  that  an  apparent  impossibility  had  been  ac- 
complished by  "Wolfe.  Three  armies  were  by  this 
time  in  motion  against  the  doomed  city.  Amherst 
had  conveyed  instructions  to  General  Murray  to 
advance  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  with  all 
the  troops  he  could  spare  from  the  garrison  of 
Quebec.  Colonel  Haviland,  with  a  body  of  troops 
from  Crown  Point,  was  to  take  possession  of  the 
Isle-aux-Noix,  in  Lake  Champlain,  and  thence  to 
press  on  by  the  shortest  route  to  the  St.  Lawrence; 
while  Amherst  himself,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  amounting  to  about  ten  thousand  men,  in- 
cluding Indians,  would  proceed  from  the  frontiers 
of  New  York  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  sail  down  the 
chief  river  of  Canada  to  the  last  stronghold  of 
the  enemy. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  Amherst  arrived  at  Oswego, 
where  his  forces  were  augmented  by  a  thousand 
Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  William  Johnson.  The  entire  ai-my  with  then* 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  embarked  on 
Lake  Ontario,  in  open  boats,  on  the  10th  of  August, 
and  proceeded  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  After  encounter- 
ing a  French  sloop,  which  ultimately  surrendered, 
although  not  without  a  warm  engagement,  the 
squadron  sailed  towards  Isle  Royale,  where  the 
French  had  a  foi-t  which  gave  them  command  of 
the  channel,  and  also  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the 
Mohawk  river.  Amherst  determined  to  reduce  this 
fort,  and,  having  first  taken  possession  of  some 
neighbouring  islands,  he  invested  the  principal 
position,  which,  having  been  cannonaded  for  some 
time,  capitulated  when  the  prospect  of  a.successful 
assault  became  imminent.  The  English  commander 
then  pursued  his  course  down  the  St.  Lawi-ence, 
the  navigation  of  which  he  found  very  difficult  and 
dangerous,  on  account  of  frequent  I'apids  and 
falls,  which  caused  the  death,  by  drowning,  of 
about  ninety  men,  and  the  loss  of  forty-six  bateaux, 
seventeen  whaleboats,  one  row-galley,  and    some 


artillery,  stores,  and  ammunition.  But  these  acci- 
dents, however  regrettable  in  themselves,  had  no 
effect  in  retarding  the  expedition.  The  invading 
force  arrived  before  Montreal  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  it  was  joined  by  General  Murray  on 
the  very  same  day,  and  by  Colonel  Haviland  on 
the  next.  The  city  is  planted  on  an  island  in  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  about  equi-distant  from 
Quebec  and  Lake  Ontario.  At  the  period  in 
question  it  was  poorly  fortified,  though  the  second 
town  to  Quebec,  and  a  place  of  importance, 
as  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  Indian  trade. 
The  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  had  counted  too  much 
on  the  natural  difficulties  by  which  his  position 
was  surrounded.  These  had  all  been  overcome  by 
the  skill,  courage,  and  enterprise  of  the  three  com- 
manders; and  so  well  had  Captain  Deane  piloted 
Murray's  flotilla  up  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Quebec 
that  not  a  vessel  was  lost.  As  he  advanced, 
Murray  published  manifestoes  to  the  populace,  of 
whom  a  large  number  submitted  to  English  nile, 
and  at  once  took  the  oath  of  neutrality.  Others, 
who  resisted,  were  disarmed,  and  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  then-  conquerors.  At 
Montreal  it  was  clearly  seen,  after  the  junction  of 
the  three  armies,  that  successful  resistance  was  im- 
possible. Amherst  had  only  just  commenced  his 
preparations  for  a  siege,  when  De  Vaudreuil,  on 
the  7th,  made  proposals  for  a  capitulation.  The 
following  day,  Montreal  was  surrendered  to  the 
English;  and  Detroit  and  other  places  of  import- 
ance followed.  The  Commander-in-chief  immedi- 
ately afterwards  issued  a  general  order  to  the  army 
(including  the  regulars,  the  provincials,  and  the 
Indian  allies),  thanking  them  for  their  exertions, 
and  bespeaking  their  humane  consideration  for  the 
Canadians,  now  become  British  subjects  under  the 
protection  of  King  George  II. 

Thus,  by  a  most  remarkable  series  of  successes, 
the  whole  of  Canada  passed  from  the  possession  of 
France  to  that  of  England,  which  has  ever  since 
retained  this  vast  temtory.  The  French  were  re- 
duced to  a  third-rate  position  on  the  continent  of 
America;  for,  after  the  capitulation  of  Montreal, 
they  possessed  nothing  more  than  Louisiana — a 
country,  doubtless,  of  immense  extent,  but  so  thinly 
peopled,  and  so  poor,  as  to  have  but  little  vahie. 
The  military  honour  of  Great  Britain,  which  for 
some  years  had  undergone  a  sti'ange  eclipse,  wa« 
splendidly  re-established  by  these  gi-eat  events,  and 
the  English  race  became  thenceforward,  beyond  dis- 
pute, the  leading  power  of  North  America.  The 
foi'tunes  of  Canada,  as  a  rule,  do  not  belong,  except 
in  a  collatei'al  way,  to  a  History  of  the  United 
States;  but  it  has  been  necessary  to  relate  the  fore- 
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going  circumstances  in  detail,  because  Anglo- 
American  soldiers  fought  with  the  armies  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  reduction  of  Canadian  cities,  and 
])ecause  the  conquest  of  New  France  had  a  very- 
important  influence  over  the  relations  between 
England  and  her  transatlantic  colonies.  With  the 
reduction  of  French  power  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  the  Americans  lost  what  they  at 
least  considered  their  only  motive  for  continued 
loyalty. 

To  complete  the  humiliation  of  the  French,  the 
armament  despatched  from  France  to  the  relief  of 
Quebec  was  attacked  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  on 
the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  by  Captain  Lord  Byron, 
commanding  the  British  vessels  stationed  at  Louis- 
burg,  who,  having  been  informed  of  the  enemy's 
movements,  went  in  pursuit.  The  French  squadron, 
which  consisted  of  a  single  frigate,  two  large  store- 
ships,  and  nineteen  smaller  vessels,  was  assailed  by 
Bjrron  with  five  ships  of  wai',  and  speedily  destroyed, 
together  with  two  batteries  which  the  French  had 
erected  on  shore.  The  entire  population  of  those 
northern  parts,  including  the  native  tribes,  were 
now  completely  subdued.  French  and  Indians  were 
eager  in  making  their  submission,  and  the  whole  of 
the  fur-trade  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  So 
little  did  the  latter  apprehend  from  an  enemy  who 
had  recently  been  dangerously  powerful,  that  the 
fortifications  of  Louisburg  wei-e  blown  up,  and  the 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  con- 
veyed to  Halifax.  Only  three  hundred  soldiers 
wei-e  left  in  barracks  in  what  was  formerly  the 
chief  town  of  Cape  Breton.  The  French  must  have 
ti'embled  for  the  small  possessions  left  them.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  settlements  on  the 
Mississippi  could  have  been  readily  subdued,  had 
the  attempt  been  made.  As  was  fully  known  at  the 
time,  they  were  so  ill-provided  with  necessaries 
that  the  people  could  hardly  have  lived  without 
the  supplies  which  they  derived  from  a  contraband 
trade  with  the  English  colonies.  This  trade  was 
made  the  subject  of  complaint  by  the  naval  and 
military  commanders;  and  Pitt,  in  a  circular  letter 
to  the  provincial  Governments,  denounced  the 
practice,  and  directed  that  severe  measures  should 
be  taken  against  it. 

During  the  progress  of  these  events,  some  of 
the  southern  plantations  were  troubled  by  an 
Indian  war  of  rather  formidable  character.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  struggle  with  France,  the 
Cherokees,  acting  in  accordance  with  treaties  that 
had  been  concluded  some  time  before,  sent  several 
of  their  warriors  to  join  the  English  expedition 
against  Fort  Duquesne.  On  their  return  march, 
after  the  reduction  of  that  post,  they  supplied  their 


want  of  horses  by  seizing  on  such  as  they  found 
wandering  about  the  woods.  The  animals  being  the 
property  of  the  Virginians,  great  indignation  was 
felt  at  their  abstraction,  and  an  attack  was  made 
on  the  ofienders.  Twelve  or  fourteen  Indians  were 
killed,  and  several  more  taken  prisoners ;  on  which 
the  Cherokees,  in  their  exasperation,  began  to  listen 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  French,  who  imputed 
ferocious  designs  to  the  Virginians,  'and  supplied 
the  savages  with  arms  and  ammunition.  In  the 
autumn  of  1759,  the  latter  made  a  hostile  descent 
on  the  back  settlements  of  Vii-ginia  and  the  two 
Carolinas.  Numerous  white  men  were  murdered 
and  scalped,  and  it  became  necessary  to  take  mills 
tary  measures  on  a  large  scale  against  the  threaten- 
ing inroad.  The  three  provinces  affected  sent  a 
considerable  military  force  into  the  countxy  of  the 
Cherokees,  where  a  treaty  was  concluded,  and 
guaranteed  by  the  customary  delivery  of  Indian 
hostages.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  savages 
were  again  provoked  by  the  arrogance  of  Governor 
Lyttleton,  of  South  Carolina;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
military  force  was  withdrawn,  the  Cherokees,  early 
in  1760,  i-esumed  their  attacks  with  greater  fury 
than  before.  Several  traders  who  had  ventured 
among  them  Avere  murdered ;  whereupon  the  Legisla- 
ture of  North  Carolina  retorted  by  passing  a  law 
which  enacted  that  all  Indian  prisoners  should 
become  slaves  to  their  captors,  and  that  a  premium 
should  be  paid  to  every  colonist  producing  an 
Indian  scalp.  Nevertheless,  the  audacity  of  the 
savages  proceeded  so  far  that  they  laid  siege  to  Fort 
Prince  George,  in  the  hope  of  x*ecovering  the  hos- 
tages, who  were  confined  there.  Those  unfortunate 
captives  were  presently  slaughtered  in  resisting  the 
orders  of  the  commandant  that  they  should  be  p\xt 
in  ii'ons  ;  and  the  Indians,  wild  with  rage,  menaced 
the  most  frightful  revenge  against  their  adversaries. 
Alarmed  for  their  safety,  the  Cai'olinians  sent  a' 
despatch  to  General  Amherst,  begging  for  imme- 
diate assistance;  and  some  regulars  were  at  once 
supplied,  to  help  in  controlling  the  savages.  These 
being  joined  by  the  provincial  forces  of  the  previous 
year,  the  united  army  advanced,  during  the  month 
of  May,  into  the  country  of  the  Cherokees, 
destroyed  all  the  towns  of  the  lower  nation,  and, 
marching  to  Fort  Prince  George,  compelled  the 
Indians  to  relinquish  their  blockade.  In  the  native 
vUlages  through  which  the  soldiers  passed  on  their 
way  to  the  fort,  they  discovered  tlie  mangled  bodies 
of  several  white  men,  and  were  so  enraged  at  the 
sight  that  they  slew  most  of  the  Indian  prisonei-s 
whom  they  took.  Colonel  Montgomery,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  regulars,  expected  that  the  relief 
of  Fort    Prince    George,  and    the  terror  of  these 
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executions,  would  have  inclined  the  savages  to  sub- 
mission; but  they  rejected  his  terms  of  accommoda 
tion,  and  maintained  an  attitude  of  defiance.  He 
therefore  marched  forward  through  the  Dismal 
Swamp,  where  progress  was  toilsome  and  dangerous, 
and  arrived  within  five  miles  of  Etchoe,  the  central 
town  and  settlement  of  the  Cherokees.  He  was 
now  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  valley,  shadowed 
with  thickets,  and  crossed  by  a  muddy  river, 
flowing  between  steep  banks  of  clay.  Some  rangers 
were  sent  forward  to  scour  the  gi'ound  between  the 
bushes;  but  immediately  on  entering  the  obscure 
valley,  they  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  were  galled  by 
a  heavy  fire  from  concealed  parties  of  Indians.  Their 
comrades  advanced  to 
their  assistance,  and  were 
similai'ly  encountered.  It 
was  necessary  to  bring  the 
whole  force  into  action 
to  dislodge  the  lurking 
savages,  whose  numbers 
were  so  great,  and  whose 
position  was  so  dilficidt  of 
access,  that  the  task  of 
dispersing  them  was  a 
work  of  time  and  hazard. 
At  length,  however,  they 
retired,  but  in  good  order, 
and  only  to  take  up  in 
succession  other  positions 
of  strength.  Montgomery 
himself  was  among  the 
wounded  in  this  affair, 
and  thought  it  i)rudent, 
on  defeating  the  enemy, 
to  retire  to  Fort  Prince 
George.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  withdrew  his 
regiment  from  the  Carolinas,  and  the  people  were 
left  to  make  the  best  provision  they  could  for  their 
own  defence. 

The  Cherokees  now  assembled  a  considerable 
force,  and  laid  siege  to  Fort  Loudoun,  situated  in 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  present  State  of 
Tennessee,  but  on  ground  which  was  at  that  time 
included  in  North  Carolina.  The  fort  had  been 
built  three  years  before,  and  was  not  a  place  of  any 
great  strength.  It  was  occupied  by  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men ;  but  the  garrison  were  ill-supplied 
with  provisions,  and  the  remoteness  of  the  situation 
precluded  the  hope  of  succoui*.  The  besieged  held 
out  for  a  long  while,  supporting  themselves  on 
horseflesh,  until  the  failure  of  every  species  of  food 
compelled  a  suiTender.  By  the  tenns  of  capitula- 
tion, the  garrison  were  to  retire  unmolested  with 
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their  baggage,  and  were  to  be  conducted  on  their 
way  by  trusty  guides.  The  Indians  professed  to 
desu'e  a  lasting  peace  and  a  fairly-regulated  trade 
with  the  white  men;  but  they  were  secretly  planning 
an  act  of  treachery.  When  the  troops  were  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  evacuated  foi-t,  they  were 
deserted  by  their  guides,  and  attacked  by  a  large 
number  of  Indians,  who  fired  on  them  from  all 
sides,  killed  twenty-five  of  the  soldiers  and  all 
the  ofiicers  but  one,  and  made  the  rest  prisoners. 
The  captives,  after  passing  a  miserable  time  in  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  red  men,  were  redeemed 
by  the  province  of  South  Carolina.  Several  small 
forts  were  subsequently  besieged  by  the  Cherokees ; 
but,  on  the  conquest  of 
the  whole  of  Canada,  Am- 
herst sent  another  force 
against  these  marauders, 
and,  witii  the  help  of 
j)rovincial  troops  and  In- 
dian allies,  succeeded  in 
bringing  them  to  submis- 
sion, in  the  summer  of 
1761,  after  another  ob- 
stinate battle  on  the  scene 
of  Montgomery's  misad- 
venture. 

Before  this  final  success 
had  been  achieved,  the 
rebellious  Indians  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, who  had  for  a  long 
while  sided  with  France, 
confessed  their  error, 
and,  seeing  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  French  cause, 
and  the  extraordinary 
triumphs  of  the  English 
arms,  sought  to  make  the  best  terms  they 
could  for  themselves.  In  the  coui-se  of  1760, 
the  Penobscots  sent  deputies  to  Boston,  and 
conchxded  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  they 
acknowledged  themselves,  withoiit  restriction  or 
limitation,  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  By  this 
treaty  they  undertook  to  dwell  near  a  strong  fort 
erected  in  their  country  by  Pownall,  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  to  deliver  up  all  future 
ofiendei-s  of  their  tribe  to  be  judged  by  the  autho- 
rities and  laws  of  the  province.  The  Penobscots 
were  now  greatly  reduced  in  number,  owing  to  the 
long  continuance  of  war,  and  were  glad  to  obtain 
the  protection  and  favour  of  the  Power  they 
had  defied.  Shortly  afterwards,  Governor  Pownall 
was  removed  to  the  richer  Presidency  of  South 
Carolina,  and  was  succeeded  at  Boston  by  Francis 
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Beraard,  formerly  a  proctor  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  of  England,  and  more  recently  Governor  of 
New  Jersey.  Pownall  had  been  a  very  popular 
ojB&cial.  He  had  favoured  the  principles  of  the 
party  most  inclined  to  support  colonial  privileges, 
and  was  of  course  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  its 
members.  But  there  was  also  a  party  in  favour  of 
the  Royal  prerogative  ;  and  although  the  holders  of 
that  view  were  a  minority,  they  were  sufficiently 
numerous  and  sufficiently  influential  to  vex  even 
the  jovial  spirit  of  Governor  Pownall.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  not  sorry  to  quit  a  position  where  he 
had  been  dragged  into  so  many  contentions.  When 
he  embarked  for  England  (for  he  never  actually 
took  possession  of  office  in  South  Carolina),  both 
Houses  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  attended 
him  in  a  body  to  his  barge.  In  England,  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  both  by 
word  of  mouth  and  by  his  pen,  warmly  supported 
the  cause  of  the  colonists  in  their  struggle  with  the 
mother  couintry. 

Bernard  was  a  man  of  very  different  views.  He 
allied  himself  with  the  prerogative  party,  the  chief 
leaders  of  which  Avere  Hutchinson  and  Oliver — 
native  Americans,  whose  views  were  in  favour  of 
the  Court.  The  new  Governor  gave  a  very  injudi- 
cious and  unfortunate  indication  of  his  political  bias 
in  a  phrase  occurring  in  a  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture on  the  recent  successes  in  Canada.  He  desired 
the  two  Houses  to  bear  in  mind  the  blessings  they 
derived  from  their  "subjection"  to  Great  Britain, 
without  which,  he  observed,  they  coiild  not  have 
been  a  free  people.  It  was  no  doubt  perfectly  true 
that  France  had  been  humbled  more  by  the  Im- 
perial power  of  England  than  by  the  efibi-ts  of  the 
colonists  themselves  ;  for,  however  valuable  the  aid 
which  the  latter  had  rendered,  and  however  gallant 
the  conduct  of  the  provincial  troops,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  America,  at  that  stage  of  her  develo}> 
ment,  could  have  coped  with  the  militaiy  resources 
of  Finance  so  successfully  as  to  strike  down  her 
banner  from  every  sti'onghold  in  her  Canadian 
possessions.  But  "  subjection  "  was  an  ugly  word, 
carrying  with  it  many  dangei-ous  meanings,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Massachiisetts  Legislature 
repudiated  it.  The  Council,  in  replying  to  Bernard's 
message,  acknowledged  that  they  owed  their  free- 
dom to  their  "  relation  "  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  reminded  the  Governor 
that  the  obligation  had  been  mutual,  for  that  if  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  for  more  than  a  centuiy 
past,  had  not  waded  in  blood,  and  burdened  them- 
selves with  expenses,  in  repelling  the  common 
enemy,  England  would  probably  at  that  day  have 
had   no  colonies  to  defend.      The  neglect  of  her 


colonies  by  England  in  previous  times  had  perhaps 
done  more  towards  the  creation  of  a  sense  of  inde- 
pendence than  the  injudicious  interference  of  later 
days  had  operated  to  provoke  a  desir-e  for  it.  At  any 
rate,  both  feelings  were  now  very  prevalent,  and 
very  strongly  developed.  Bumaby,  an  English 
writer  who  travelled  through  North  America  in 
1759-60,  declared  that  he  heard  sentiments  of 
independence  expressed  in  almost  every  province 
that  he  visited.*  These  sentiments,  however,  were 
by  no  means  novel  as  far  as  Massachusetts  was  con- 
cerned. They  had  existed  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  colony,  and  in  recent  times  had  only 
been  thinly  disguised  by  rather  hypocritical  expres- 
sions of  loyalty. 

The  provinces  were  now  on  the  eve  of  their  gi'eat 
struggle,  and  an  event  which  happened  in  the 
autumn  of  1760  may  be  said  to  have  drawn  the 
liae  between  the  old  and  the  new  state — between 
colonial  history  and  the  history  of  an  independent 
Power.  On  the  25  th  of  October,  George  II.  died 
suddenly,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  gi'andson,  then  a  young 
man  of  two-and-twenty.  That  this  event  was 
really  the  first  of  what  may  be  called  the  later  steps 
towards  the  War  of  Independence,  cannot  be 
doubted.  George  III.  had  from  an  early  age 
conceived  very  high  ideas  of  the  Royal  prerogative. 
He  was  suiTounded  by  advisers  who  encoui*aged 
those  ideas  to  the  utmost,  and  it  was  not  long  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne  that  he  called  to  his 
coimcils  the  very  Ministers  whose  policy  with 
regai-d  to  America  led  to  such  disastrous  results. 
The  new  King  was  not  a  man  of  commanding 
abilities  or  of  large  acquirements.  His  intellect  was 
narrow ;  the  range  of  his  studies  slight.  Yet  he 
was  not  the  mere  fool  which  it  has  sometimes  been 
the  fashion  to  represent  him.  On  some  subjects  he 
had  a  good  deal  of  plain  sense,  though  unfortunately 
his  prejudices  were  strong,  and  his  resolutions, 
when  once  formed,  were  carried  out,  or  at  least 
pursued,  with  an  obstinate  pertinacity  which  was 
often  productive  of  great  mischief.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly honest  and  sincei'e  in  all  his  convictions 
and  all  his  acts ;  he  was  certainly  courageous ;  he 
was  vii'tuous  after  the  sober  fashion  that  English 
people  love>  His  religious  feelings,  though  of  a 
conventional  order,  were  thoroughly  unaifected; 
and  the  purity  of  his  court,  though  unduly  formal, 
and  leading  to  an  excess  of  formalism  in  the  whole 
body  of  English  society,  had  a  good  influence  in 
correcting  the  brutal  coarseness  and  immorality 
of  previous  reigns.      George  III.   understood,    up 
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tx)  a  certain  point,  the  people  whom  he  raled, 
and  he  was  in  hai-mony  with  some  of  the  most 
distinctive  qualities  of  the  nation  to  which  it 
was  his  boast  to  belong.  Through  a  large  part  of 
his  reign,  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  monarchs 
who  ever  sat  on  the  English  throne.  Yet  all  this 
did  not  make  him  a  good  politician ;  still  less  did 
it  fit  him  for  dealing  with  the  difiicult  problems  of 
colonial  government.  As  we  have  before  indicated, 
he  was  bent  on  breaking  down  the  ascendency  of 
the  Whig  aristocracy.  To  some  extent  he  was 
right  in  his  object ;  but  he  could  not  see  that  the 
world  had  advanced  too  far  for  a  return  to  the 
political  principles  of  Henry  YII.  On  the  next 
morning  but  one  after  his  accession,  the  King  made 
Lord  Bute  a  Privy  Councillor ;  and  to  Bute  were 
due  most  of  the  early  political  ideas  of  George  III. 
The  Scotch  peer  was  bent  on  making  the  King  ab- 
solute ;  the  King  was  only  too  well  inclined  to  abet 
the  project;  and  the  colonies  were  to  be  among 
the  first  subjects  of  the  doubtful  and  perilous  ex- 
periment. 

Pitt,  who  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  late 
monarch  since  his  accession  to  power,  though  he 
had  previously  been  cordially  disliked  by  the 
iSecond  George,  soon  found  that  he  should  not  have 
!i  supporter  in  the  Thii-d.  The  new  sovereign  was 
opposed  to  the  war  which  Pitt  had  conducted  with 
such  biilliant  success ;  he  thought  the  Secretary  too 
independent  and  too  powerful ;  he  prefeiTed  the 
more  courtly  ways  of  Newcastle ;  and  he  saw  the 
Duke  before  any  other  member  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and  before  holding  a  Council.  When  the 
Privy  Council  met,  the  King's  speech  to  that  body 


was  read.  It  had  been  drawn  up  by  Bute,  and  it 
spoke  of  the  war  as  bloody  and  expensive — which 
wars  are  apt  to  be.  The  declaration  was  entered 
on  the  Council-books  without  any  previous  concert 
with  Pitt ;  and  when  that  Minister  read  it,  he 
was  much  hurt  at  what  he  regarded  as  an 
implied  condemnation  of  his  policy.  He  insisted 
that  the  address  should  be  altered  as  it  stood  on 
the  books;  and,  after  a  long  and  angry  dispute 
with  the  northern  favourite,  he  obtained  the  King's 
consent  to  substitute  for  the  objectionable  passage 
the  words : — "  As  I  mount  the  throne  in  the  midst 
of  an  expensive,  but  just  and  necessary,  war,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  prosecute  it  in  a  manner  most  likely 
to  bring  on  an  honourable  and  lasting  peace,  in 
concert  with  my  allies."  This  was  on  the  very  day 
of  the  King's  accession  to  the  throne,  and  therefore 
before  the  summoning  of  Lord  Bute  to  the  Privy 
Council.  George  III.  was  extremely  angry  at 
the  change  in  his  speech  which  had  been  forced 
upon  him,  and  he  detemiined  to  look  still  more  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Scotch  Earl  as  the 
chief  agents  in  the  enforcement  of  his  political 
ideas.  A  witty  lady  of  that  day  said  it  had  now 
become  a  qiiestion  what  sort  of  coal  the  King 
should  burn  in  his  chamber — whether  Scotch  coal, 
Newcastle  coal,  or  Pitt  coal.  In  truth,  the  last  of 
the  three  altei-natives  was  very  neai'ly  excluded. 
Pitt  retained  power  for  nearly  a  year  more; 
but  he  was  no  longer  in  that  position  of  undisputed 
ascendency  which  he  had  enjoyed  ever  since  his 
accession  to  the  Government.  Other  times  had 
brought  other  men,  and  America  was  shortly  to 
experience  the  nature  of  the  change. 
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Bute  grew  in  favour  every  day,  and  he  presently 
cherished  the  ambition  of  displacing  Pitt.  The 
desire  of  the  young  monai-ch  to  make  peace  as 
soon  as  he  decently  could,  was  flattered  by 
the  Scotch  Earl,  as  any  other  desire  of  the  same 
exalted  person  would  have  been.  Pitt  was  even 
more  disposed  than  at  fii"st  to  prosecute  the  war 


with  energy,  so  as  to  humble  the  Bourbon  sovereign, 
and  effectually  break  the  power  of  France.  "  He 
is  madder  than  ever,"  said  Bute  one  day  to  Bubb 
Dodington,  his  intimate  friend  and  political  coad- 
jutor. The  Southern  Secretary  know  his  power,  and 
would  not  brook  dictation:  Bute  and  Dodington 
felt  their  inferiority,  and  did  not  venture  to  cope 
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witli  him  openly.     They  endeavoured  to  work  on 
public  opinion  by  the  issue  of  numerous  pamphlets 
and  handbills,  sharply  criticising  the  policy  of  the 
great  War  Minister.     In  the  Cabinet,  they  had  an 
active  ally  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.    He  had  never 
forgiven  Pitt  for  casting  him  into  the  shade,  and  he 
was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  dethroning  him. 
The  question  for  the  moment  turned  on  whether 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  to  be  supported  in  his 
Continental  policy,  or  whether  he  should  be  aban- 
doned, in  the  hoj^e  of  patching  up  a  sudden  and 
not  veiy  glorious  peace.     George  III.  would  have 
deserted  Frederick,  and  have  entered  at  once,  and 
solely,  into  negotiations  with  France.     Pitt,  with 
the  support  of  Parliament,  made  his  own  views 
prevail  ;    but  the  coalition  against   him   gathered 
strength.     On  the  21st  of   March,   1761,   Parlia- 
ment was    dissolved,    and    on    the   same   day   the 
Gazette  announced  several  changes  in  the  Ministry. 
They  were  of  such  a  nature  as  plainly  to  reveal  the 
influence  which  the  favourite  was  exercising  over 
the  counsels  of  the  King.     Legge  had  on  a  former 
occasion  displeased  Bute  in  some  electoral  matters  : 
he  was  now  removed  from  his  post  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.     Adherents  of  Bute  were  promoted 
to  higher  offices ;  and  on  the  25th  of  March,  Bute 
himself  was   Gazetted   to   the   office  of  Northern 
Secretary,    from   which   the    Earl    of    Holdemess 
was  dismissed.      The  last-named  had  already  ex- 
pressed to  the  rising  star  his  willingness  to  quarrel 
with  his  fellow-Ministers,  and  resign,  so  that  Bute 
might  come  in,  without  seeming  to  displace  any- 
body.    By  this  crafty  arrangement,  Bute  became  a 
Minister  of  importance  in  the  Cabinet — a  fact  of 
evil  omen  for  both  England  and  America. 

In  the  day  of  his  blossoming  fortunes,  Pitt  had 
been  flattered  and  caressed  by  Bute,  who  had  told 
him  that  their  views  were  in  almost  exact  accord, 
and  that  he  considered  the  great  Minister  the 
only  man  to  save  the  wreck  of  Royal  authority 
from  total  destruction.  Now,  when  he  found  that 
Pitt  woTild  no  more  be  the  agent  of  the  Tories  than 
the  underling  of  the  Whigs,  he  plotted  against  his 
influence,  with  the  countenance  of  the  young  King. 
The  war  was  still  popular ;  but  those  were  days  in 
which  the  popular  sentiment  had  scarcely  any  way 
of  expressing  itself,  except  by  rioting  and  turbu- 
lence. The  House  of  Commons  was  to  a  great 
extent  elected  by  corrupt  means.  In  some  places, 
members  were  returned  at  the  dictation  of  the 
aristocracy,  whose  great  landed  estates  gave  them 
predominance ;  in  others,  the  King  possessed  the 
ruling  influence  :  only  in  a  few  large  constituencies 
did  the  commonalty  exercise  freely  their  right  of 
choosing  representatives.     The  General  Election  of 


1761  was  managed  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  the 
sovereign,  and  it  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  House 
of  Commons  devoted  to  the  Royal  prerogative. 
Venality  was  never  carried  to  a  more  disgraceful 
pitch  than  in  those  spring  months  of  1761.  The 
borough  of  Sudbury,  which  in  more  recent  times 
held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  conup- 
tion,  had  the  audacity  to  advertise  publicly  for  a 
purchaser;*  and  many  others,  though  not  so 
impudently  shameless,  were  well  known  to  be  open 
to  the  highest  bidder.  The  King  fully  availed 
himself  of  this  discreditable  state  of  things ;  and 
yet,  only  a  few  days  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  he  had  acquired  great  popularity  in  certam 
circles  by  publishing  a  Proclamation  "for  the 
encouraging  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  for  preventing 
and  punishing  of  vice,  profaneness,  and  immo- 
rality." But  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  not 
supposed  that  morality  had  anything  to  do  with 
politics. 

By  these  methods,  George  III.  and  his  flatterer, 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  obtained  an  ascendency  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  King  was  heartily 
desirous  of  peace — as  it  would  seem,  from  motives 
of  humanity.  France  was  disgusted  with  a  contest 
which,  for  her,  had  been  fruitful  of  reverses.  The 
French  Minister,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  was 
beginning  to  insist  that  peace  was  a  necessity, 
since  his  countrymen  had  lost  the  art  of  making 
war.  Pitt  clung  tenaciously  to  his  original  ideiis, 
and  was  for  striking  still  fiercer  blows  against  the 
staggering  bulk  of  France.  In  England,  the  peace 
party  found  an  open  supporter  in  the  Duke  of 
Bedford — a  more  guarded  advocate  in  the  Earl 
of  Bute.  There  were  those  who  would  have  con- 
ceded a  great  deal  to  France,  for  the  sake  of 
attaining  their  objects ;  but  Pitt  was  still  powerful 
enough  to  hold  his  own.  The  French  Ministry 
made  proposals,  on  the  25th  of  March,  for  oi)ening 
separate  negotiations  with  England.  Pitt  agreed 
to  the  suggestion,  but  entered  on  the  debate  with 
the  most  haughty  resolve  to  yield  nothing. 
Choiseul  proposed,  as  the  basis  of  the  treaty, 
that  each  of  the  two  belligerent  nations  should 
(subject  to  exchanges  and  equivalents)  retain  what 
it  had  conquered  from  the  other,  and  held  in  actual 
possession  on  the  ensuing  1st  of  May  as  regarded 
Europe,  on  the  1st  of  July  as  regarded  the  West 
Indies  and  Africa,  and  on  the  1st  of  September  as 
regarded  the  East  Indies.  This  an-angement  was 
certainly  advantageous  to  England,  as  the  balance 
of  successes  was  greatly  in  her  favour;  and  Choiseul 
was  willing  that  the  dates  of  possession  should  be 

*  Earl  Stanhope's  History  of  England,  chap.  37. 
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subject  to  the  revision  of  his  rival.  The  principle 
was  accepted  by  Pitt,  who,  however,  delayed  the 
settlement  of  the  epochs  till,  by  means  of  a  large 
fleet  which  sailed  on  the  very  day  he  gave  his 
answer,  he  had  effected  the  conquest  of  Belle-Isle, 
on  the  coast  of  Bretagne.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
this  great  Minister  was  inflamed  by  the  rage  of 
glory,  and  that  on  the  present  occasion  his  ambition 
blinded  his  sense  of  honour.  Belle -Isle  was 
reduced  by  the  7th  of  June,  after  an  obstinate 
and  heroic  defence.  The  land,  which  is  little 
better  than  a  rock  peopled  by  humble  fishermen, 
was,  in  itself,  of  no  value  to  the  conquerors ;  but 
its  possession  by  England  was  an  additional 
humiliation  and  an  additional  menace  to  France, 
and  Pitt  believed  that  it  vv^ould  have  the  efiect  of 
inclining  that  Power  still  more  to  make  peace 
on  almost  any  terms.  Previous  to  this  last  success, 
the  French  envoy  in  London,  M.  de  Bussy,  had 
fought  hard  for  concessions.  The  restoration  of 
Canada  was  mentioned ;  but  Pitt  rejected  the  idea 
on  the  instant.  Choiseul  expressed  surprise  at 
this  decision  to  Mr.  Hans  Stanley,  the  English 
envoy  at  Paris.  "  I  wonder,"  he  remarked,  "  that 
your  great  Pitt  should  be  so  attached  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Canada.  The  inferiority  of  its  population 
will  never  sufier  it  to  be  dangerous ;  and,  being  in 
the  hands  of  France,  it  will  always  be  of  service  to 
you  to  keep  your  colonies  in  that  dependence  which 
they  will  not  fail  to  shake  off  the  moment  Canada 
shall  be  ceded."  *  Events  very  soon  showed  that 
in  this  respect  Choiseul  was  a  true  prophet. 

Pitt  grew  more  and  more  imperious  in  his 
policy.  He  was  pushing  matters  too  far — was 
risking  thousands  of  lives  for  the  vaingloiy,  or 
rather  the  mischievoiis  glory,  of  dragging  France 
into  the  dust.  He  demanded  everything ;  he  would 
concede  nothing.  Choiseul  desired  to  retain  a 
harbour  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  the 
freedom  of  the  fisheries,  which  were  thought  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  an  effective 
navy.  Pitt  refused  to  comply.  The  French 
Minister  became  exasperated,  and,  shortly  after- 
wards, the  capture  of  Belle-Isle  roused  the  most 
vehement  sense  of  opposition  throughout  the  whole 
French  nation.  There  was  even  some  danger  of 
the  war  taking  a  fresh  start  from  the  negotiations 
by  which  it  was  sought  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  But 
Pitt  had  by  this  time  many  opponents  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  boldly  questioned 
his  i-easonings  where  others,  who  equally  dissented, 
shrank  in  fear  from  encountering  the  thunders  of 
his  eloquence,  the  lightning  of  his  scorn.  "The 
endeavour  to  drive  Fi'ance  entirely  out  of  any  naval 
*  Bancroft. 


power,"  said  Bedford,  "  is  fighting  against  Nature, 
and  can  tend  to  no  good  to  this  country,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  must  excite  all  the  naval  Powers  in 
Europe  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  against  us,  as 
adopting  a  system  of  monopoly  of  all  naval  power, 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe."  He  added 
that,  if  it  should  be  decided  to  carry  on  the  war  for 
another  campaign,  he  for  one  would  wash  his  hands 
from  all  the  guilt  of  the  blood  that  might  be  shed. 
For  once  Pitt  had  made  a  mistake :  by  sending  out 
the  expedition  against  Belle-Isle,  he  had  introduced 
a  dangerous  element  into  affairs.  The  humiliation 
of  France  on  her  own  soil  had  excited  the  most 
vehement  desire  for  revenge,  and  the  result  was  a 
close  alliance  between  France  and  Si:)ain.  The 
sovereigns  of  both  countries  were  Bourbons,  and 
the  agi-eement  concluded  between  them  was  called 
the  Family  Compact.  While  it  was  being  nego- 
tiated, in  the  course  of  July,  Bussy  was  instructed 
by  his  Government  to  demand,  on  behalf  of  Spain, 
indemnity  for  seizures  of  vessels,  the  right  to  fish  at 
Newfoundland,  and  the  demolition  of  the  English 
settlements  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  However 
disposed  some  members  of  the  Cabinet  may  have 
been  to  concede  these  points,  Pitt  maintained  his 
ascendency.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
proposals  were  inadmissible,  and  it  was  declared  to 
the  French  envoy  that  the  King  would  not  suffer 
the  disputes  with  Spain  to  be  mixed  up  with  the 
question  of  peace  or  war  between  England  and 
France,  A  few  days  later — on  the  29th  of  July — 
Mr.  Stanley  presented  to  the  French  Government 
the  English  ultimatum.  It  was  of  so  sweeping  a 
nature,  and  was  so  manifestly  designed  to  secure 
the  superiority  of  England  in  America,  •  the 
West  Indies,  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies,  to  say 
nothing  of  Europe,  that  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  said 
he  would  never  put  his  hand  to  such  tenns. 

The  Family  Compact  was  concluded  on  the  15th 
of  August,  and  on  the  same  day  France  and  Spain 
signed  a  special  convention  by  which  the  latter  un- 
dertook  to   declare  Avar   against   England,  should 
peace  not  be  concluded  between  that  Power  and 
France  by  the    1st  of  May  in  the  following  year. 
Pitt  was  well-informed  of  these  matters  before  they 
had  yet  been  publicly  notified ;  and  when  M.   de 
Bussy,  on  the   13th  of   September,  presented  the 
French  ultimatum,  which  conceded  several  of  the 
English  demands,  while  still  refusing  others,   the 
Minister,    relying   on   the   renewed    appetite     for 
war  that  would  be  excited  among  his  own  people  by 
the  threat  of  a  Franco-Spanish  alliance,  rejected  the 
proffered  terms  with  scorn.  The  negotiations  for  peace 
were  then  broken  off  by  the  English  Government, 
and  Pitt  immediately  formed  the  design  of  declai'ing 
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war  against  Sixain.  The  extraordinary  energy  and 
soaring  genius  of  the  man  were  stimulated,  rather 
tlian  depressed,  by  difficulty  and  peril.  To  de- 
stroy the  })ower  of  France  in  the  AVest  Indies,  and 
to  reduce  the  whole  of  Spanish  America  to  a  kind 
of  subjection  to  Great  Britain,  seemed  to  him  per- 
fectly feasible  plans.  But  neither  the  King  nor 
the  majority  of  the  Government  supported  these 
daring  views.  The  question  of  recalling  the  Eng- 
lish Ambassador  from  Madrid  was  discussed  at 
three  meetings  of  the  Cabinet,  the  last  of  which 
was  held  at  the  beginning  of  October.  So  extreme 
a  step  found  only  one  advocate  besides  Pitt  himself 


have  certainly  compelled  us  to  leave  him.  But  if 
he  be  resolved  to  assume  the  right  of  advising  his 
Majesty,  and  directing  the  operations  of  the  war, 
to  what  purpose  are  we  called  to  this  Council  1 
When  he  talks  of  being  responsible  to  the  people, 
he  talks  the  language  of  tlie  House  of  Commons, 
and  forgets  that  at  this  Board  he  is  only  responsilde 
to  the  King.  However,  though  he  may  possibly 
have  convinced  himself  of  his  infallibility,  still  it 
remains  that  we  should  be  equally  convinced  before 
we  can  resign  our  understandings  to  his  dii'ection, 
or  join  with  him  in  the  measures  he  proposes."* 
Two  or  three  days  after,  Pitt,  having  first  delivered 
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— Pitt's  brother-in-law,  Earl  Temple.  The  great 
dictator  was  at  length  brought  to  bay ;  biit,  rousing 
himself  to  the  full  measure  of  his  powers  (though 
his  hereditary  malady  of  gout,  and  the  anxieties  of 
office,  had  by  this  time  greatly  reduced  his  strength), 
he  observed,  in  proud  and  almost  defiant  accents, 
that  he  had  been  called  to  the  Ministiy  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  considered  himself 
I'csponsible,  and  that  he  would  not  remain  in  a 
situation  which  made  him  accountable  for  measures 
he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  guide.  It  is  said  that 
the  President  of  the  Council,  Earl  Granville,  then 
not  far  from  tlie  close  of  his  long  career,  replied  in 
words  which,  if  really  uttered,  showed  that  Pitt 
was  no  longer  dreaded  as  one  whom  it  was  not  safe 
to  attack.  "  I  find,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  the  gentleman  is  determined  to  leave  us,  nor  can 
I  sav  I  am  sorry  for  it,  since  he  would  otherwise 


in  writing  a  statement  of  his  reasons  in  favour  of 
the  policy  he  had  desii-ed  to  follow,  resigned  his 
office  into  the  hands  of  the  King.  Temple  also 
quitted  the  Government,  and  the  peace-making 
party  was  now  supreme. 

While  these  matters  were  going  on  in  England, 
America,  secured  from  danger  by  the  gi*eat  successes 
of  Wolfe  and  Amherst,  i-emained  in  tranquillity. 
In  the  earlier  pai-t  of.  the  year,  Pitt,  while  still  in 
office,  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  provincial 
Governors,  representing  that  the  King  was  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  the  war  with  \'igour  until  the 
enemy  shoxild  be  compelled  to  make  peace  on  terms 

*  The  observations  of  Pitt  and  Granville  on  this  occasion 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Annual  Register  for  17C1,  to  which  Burke 
is  believed  to  liave  furnished  them ;  and  their  authenticity  was 
never  disputed.  They  are  quoted  by  Earl  Stanhope  in  his 
"  History  of  England,"  chap  37. 
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conducive  to  the  advantage  and  gloiy  of  his  crown, 
and  to  the  welfare,  in  particular,  of  his  subjects  in 
America.  At  the  same  time  he  required  the 
colonies  to  co-operate  with  the  Royal  policy,  by 
raising  troops  to  the  amount  of  two-thirds  of  the 
forces  they  had  contributed  for  the  campaign  of 
the  previous  year.  The  provincials  responded 
with   energy   and   goodwill.      They   repaired   and 


Spanish  Ambassador  in  London,  that  the  French 
Court  should  renew  its  last  propositions.  Choiseul 
refused  in  the  most  decided  terms,  and  affairs 
advanced  towards  a  new  stage.  The  war  with 
Spain,  which  Pitt  would  have  anticipated  by  strik- 
ing the  first  blow,  was  not  long  in  coming.  The 
hostile  designs  of  that  Power  grew  so  unmistakably 
apparent  in  the  late  autumn  that,  before  the  close  of 


strengthened  the  various  fortified  posts  in  Canada ; 
constructed  new  works  of  a  defensive  character  ; 
erected  houses  and  ban-acks  wherever  it  seemed 
necessary  to  maintain  garrisons ;  and  watched  with 
sleepless  vigilance  over  the  great  acquisitions  of  the 
war.  With  the  fall  of  Pitt  from  power,  they  lost 
their  great  friend;  but  England  was  too  much 
involved  in  conflict  to  pursue,  for  the  present,  any 
designs  which  the  reactionary  party  may  have  con- 
ceived. Both  the  English  and  the  French  King 
desired  j^eace ;  but  circumstances  were  too  strong 
for  them.  George  III.  even  suggested,  through  the 
54 — Vol.  II. 


the  year,  the  Earl  of  Bristol  received  ordei-s  to  quit 
Madrid,  where  he  repi-esented  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  London  was 
dismissed.  Spain  had  been  practising  on  the 
credulity  of  King  George  and  his  Ministers  by  the 
most  friendly  professions,  in  order  that  time  might 
be  gained;  but,  with  the  arrival  of  the  South 
American  treasure-ships  in  the  old  country,  the 
demeanour  of  that  Government  became  so  insolent 
that  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to  avoid  a  rup- 
ture. War  was  declared  against  Spain  on  the  4th 
of  January,  1762. 
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Lord  Bute  had  now  become  the  most  influential 
Minister  in  the  Cabinet,  although  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  still 
remained  the  nominal  Premier.  The  office  of 
Southern  Secretary,  vacated  by  Pitt,  was  filled  by 
the  Earl  of  Egremont,  a  man  of  Tory  piinciples 
and  no  gi-eat  ability ;  and  the  Privy  Seal,  which 
had  been  held  by  Lord  Temple,  was  kept  in  reserve 
for  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  One  of  the  earliest 
official  acts  of  Lord  Egremont  in  1762  was  to 
despatch  a  powerful  force  to  Havannah  for  the 
reduction  of  the  Spanish  settlement  there.  Pre- 
viously to  this,  the  English  troops  on  the  American 
continent  had  received  orders  to  proceed  against 
the  French  West  Indian  colony  of  Martinique; 
and  the  i^rovincial  Governments  were  required  to 
support  as  many  colonial  regiments  as  they  had 
contributed  in  previous  years,  to  replace  the  regulars 
in  the  positions  then  occupied  by  them.  The  pro- 
vinces were  very  willing  to  obey  these  directions  ; 
for  the  desire  of  militaiy  distinction  had  taken 
general  possession  of  colonial  society,  and  it  was 
doubtless  a  matter  of  policy  to  prove  that  America 
was  equal  to  her  own  defence.  Moreover,  a  i-edun- 
dancy  of  population  had  of  late  begun  to  show 
itself  in  several  places.  Emigi-ants  were  passing 
from  Massachusetts  to  Nova  Scotia  in  not  incon- 
sidei'able  numbers,  and  a  class  of  idlers  had  been 
foi-med  by  the  events  of  the  last  few  years,  to  whom 
active  service  in  the  army  was  very  acceptable. 
The  provincial  Governments  offered  bounties  to 
encourage  the  enlistment  of  Americans  into  the 
regular  forces  of  England ;  and  in  this  way  about 
nine  hundred  men  wei'e  added  by  Massachusetts 
alone  to  the  aiTny  sent  against  the  French  West 
Indies.  The  operations  of  that  army  were  com- 
l)letely  su.ccessful.  On  the  lith  of  Febiiiary,  1762, 
Martinique  was  taken  by  the  land  forces  under 
General  Monckton,  and  the  fleet  imder  Admiral 
Rodney  ;  and  the  sixn'ender  of  all  the  lesser  islands 
belonging  to  France  soon  followed,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  Caribbees  fell  into  English  possession 
as  the  consequence  of  one  happy  stroke.  In  the 
attack  on  Martinique,  great  assistance  was  rendered 
by  the  New  England  troo^is,  who  had  likewise  a 
shai'e  in  the  subsequent  reduction  of  the  Spanish 
possessions  at  Havannah.  They  had  been  invalided 
and  sent  home  to  theii'  own  country  from  the  siege 
of  Martinique ;  but,  finding  their  health  restored  on 
the  voyage,  they  ordered  the  ships  to  put  back, 
wteered  for  Havannah,  and,  reinforcing  the  regular 
troops  before  that  place,  at  a  period  when  tlicir 
numbers  were  dangerously  reduced,  enabled  them 
to  conquer  the  settlement  in  August.  Some  weeks 
earlier,    the    French    had    had  a    brief    success. 


Making  a  sudden  attack  on  Newfoundland,  on  the 
24th  of  June,  they  compelled  it  to  submit ;  but  the 
island  was  retaken,  on  the  18th  of  September,  by  a 
force  despatched  to  its  rescue  by  General  Amherst. 

Before  all  these  great  successes  had  been  accom- 
plished, the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  resigned  his 
nominal  Premiership,  on  finding  liis  colleagues  and 
the  King  opposed  to  granting  a  subsidy  in  aid  of 
Prussia.  This  was  in  May.  Bute  now  became  the 
titular,  as  well  as  the  I'eal,  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  he  soon  employed  his  additional  powers 
in  the  furtherance  of  his  great  desii-e — the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace.  In  Aixgust,  overtures  were 
made  by  him  to  the  Court  of  Vei'sailles  through 
Sardinia.  They  were  eagerly  accepted,  and  by  the 
middle  of  Se^jtember  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was 
representing  the  English  Government  at  Paris,  and 
the  Duke  de  Nivernois  the  French  Government  at 
London.  When  news  of  the  negotiations  reached 
America,  great  anxiety  was  felt  lest  England  should 
relinquish  Canada,  as  she  had  given  up  Cape 
Breton  after  the  war  of  1744-8.  It  was  known  to 
be  a  question  in  the  old  country  whether  it  would 
be  moi'e  advantageous  to  retain  Canada  or  the 
French  islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  but  to  the 
Amei'icans  the  arguments  seemed  all  in  one 
direction.  Israel  Mauduit,  a  merchant  in  London, 
brother  of  Jasper  Mauduit,  the  agent  of  Massachu- 
setts, published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  insisted  on 
the  importance  of  Canada  to  the  well-being  of  the 
English  colonies.  In  the  year  1760,  during  a  resi- 
dence in  England,  Franklin  had  entered  the  same 
field  with  a  little  treatise  entitled  "  The  Interest 
of  Great  Britain  considered  with  regai'd  to  the 
Colonies,  and  the  Acquisition  of  Canada  and 
Guadaloupe."  The  argument  Avas  strongly  in 
favour  of  England  retaining  Canada  as  a  pro- 
tection against  French  encroachments ;  and  this 
view,  which  was  emphatically  Pitt's,  prevailed 
in  the  end,  though  the  West  India  islands  had 
their  advocates,  both  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  country. 
As  the  reader  is  already  aware,  a  good  many  astute 
politicians  feared — and  not  without  cause,  as  events 
soon  made  manifest — that  the  Americans,  on  being 
delivered  from  the  dread  of  Fi*ench  conquest,  and 
from  the  necessity  of  depending  on  England  for 
defence,  would  sever  all  connection  with  the  mother 
country.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  aspiring 
minds  in  America  desired  the  acquisition  of  Canada 
for  that  very  reason,  and  with  that  very  design. 

Before  the  end  of  1762,  preliminaries  of  peace 
were  signed  at  Fontainebleau,  and  a  definitive 
treaty  was  concluded  at  Palis  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1763.  By  this  treaty,  the  French  Kihg 
renounced  all  pretensions  to  Nova  Scotia;    ceded 
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Canada  and  its  dependencies  to  England,  together 
with  Cape  Breton,  and  the  other  islands  and  coasts 
adjoining,  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  the  gulf  of 
the  same  name;  and  disclaimed  all  reservation 
of  any  pretence  to  requii'e  the  slightest  departure 
from  this  genei'al  cession  and  guai-antee.  In  order 
to  remove  for  the  future  every  occasion  of  territorial 
disputes,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  boundaries 
between  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
on  the  continent  of  America  should  be  irrevocably 
defined  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river 
Mississippi  from  its  sovirce  as  far  as  the  river  Iberville, 
an  outlet  from  the  greater  stream  which  strikes  off 
fourteen  miles  below  Baton  Rouge,  and,  flowing 
east,  enters  the  river  Amit6,  which  falls  into  Lake 
Maurepas.  Thence  the  line  was  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  Iberville  and  the  Amite  to  Lakes 
Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain  (the  southern  shore 
of  the  latter  of  which  waters  is  about  five  miles 
north  of  New  Orleans),  and  so  on  to  the  sea.  To 
give  effect  to  this  stipulation,  the  French  King 
ceded  and  guaranteed  to  the  English  monarch  the 
river  and  poi-t  of  Mobile,  and  all  the  French  claims 
and  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
except  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  island  on 
which  it  is  situated.  England,  in  retui*n,  gave  back 
to  France  her  West  India  islands,  with  the  exception 
of  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines,  to  which  France 
relinquished  all  claim.  To  Spain,  England  restored 
those  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies  which 
had  been  conquered  during  the  war ;  while  Spain, 
on  her  part,  ceded  to  England  the  settlement  of 
Florida,  with  Fort  St.  Augustine,  the  Bay  of  Pen- 
sacola,  and  all  the  territory  that  Spain  possessed  or 
claimed  on  the  continent  of  North  America  to  the 
east  and  south-east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was 
stipulated  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
ceded  by  France  and  Spain  should  be  allowed  the 
enjoyment  and  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  as  far  as  might  be  consistent  with  the  laws 
of  England,  and  that  they  should  retain  their  civil 
rights,  if  they  chose  to  live  under  the  British 
Government,  or  should  be  entitled  to  dispose  of 
their  estates  to  British  subjects,  and  retire  with 
the  produce  to  any  part  of  the  world.  These  were 
the  chief  features  of  the  treaty  as  concerned 
America :  the  other  provisions  do  not  belong  to 
this  narrative. 

Lord  Granville,  the  President  of  the  Council, 
declared  on  his  death-bed  that  the  war  had  been  the 
most  gloi-ious,  and  that  the  peace  just  signed  was 
the  most  honourable,  that  the  English  nation  had 
ever  known.  Many,  however,  formed  a  different 
judgment  of  the  peace.  When  the  preliminaries 
were  laid  before   the   House  of  Commons,  in  the 


December  of  the  previous  year,  Pitt  vehemently 
denounced  most  of  the  stipulations ;  but  the  House 
affirmed  the  contemplated  ti-eaty  by  319  to  65 
votes,  while  in  the  Upper  Chamber  the  Opposition 
did  not  dare  to  challenge  a  division.  The  country, 
notwithstanding,  was  much  disappointed  that  the 
French  and  Spanish  West  Indies,  and  other  acquisi- 
tions of  the  war,  were  given  up.  In  their  zeal  for 
an  arrangement,  Lord  Bute  and  his  colleagues 
appear  to  have  yielded  too  much.  The  peace  was 
denounced  as  a  treacherous  and  disgraceful  capitula- 
tion; and  Bute  was  even  charged,  though  seemingly 
upon  insufficient  grounds,  with  receiving  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  making  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
so  favourable  to  France. 

Shortly  after  the  ratification  of  peace,  the  terri- 
tories ceded  by  France  and  Spain  were  erected  into 
four  distinct  Governments,   entitled  Quebec,  East 
Florida,  West  Florida,  and  Grenada.     Cape  Breton 
and  the  adjacent  islands  were  united  to  the  Govern- 
ment   of    Nova   Scotia,    and   the   region   situated 
between  the  rivers  Alatamaha  and  St.  Mary's  was 
annexed  to  the  province  of  Georgia.     Of  the  two 
Floridas,  the  eastern  included  all  comprised  in  the 
present  State  of  Florida  as  fiir  west  as  the  Apalachi- 
cola  river,  while  the  western  extended  from  that 
stream  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  31st  degree 
of  latitude,  on  the  north,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on 
the   south.       Portions   of    the   modern   States    of 
Alabama   and  Mississippi  were   thus   included  in 
West   Florida.     That   part  of  America  had  been 
discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1512,  and  a  small 
settlement   was  formed  by  them  at   St.  Augustine 
in  1564.      Some   French  Protestants  entered  the 
country  about  the  same  time,  and  it  was  a  question 
which  race  would  prevail.     The  Indians  were  at 
first  won  over  to  the  side  of  the  French  by  the  con- 
siderate treatment  which  for  awhile  they  experienced 
at  their  hands  ;  but  the  Spaniards  were  resolved  to 
tolerate  no  rivals.       They  fell   upon   the   French 
unawares,  flayed  the  Governor  alive  (so,  at  least, 
say  the  French  accounts),  and  hanged  the  rest.     In 
1567,  Dominic  de  Gourgues,  a  Gascon  gentleman, 
fitted  out  a  vessel  at  his  own  charge,  re-took  the 
forts,  and  hanged  the  Spaniards  on  the  same  trees 
on  which  they  had  hanged  the  French.     Nevei-the- 
less,    the    Spaniards    retained    possession   of    the 
country,    and,    as    we    have    seen,    became    very 
troublesome  neighbours  to  the    English  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.     The  subsequent  course  of 
this  History  will  show  that  Florida  did  not  remain 
very  long  in  the  possession  of  England.     It  was  not 
until  1819  that  it  finally  ceased  to  be  Spanish,  and 
passed  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  war  which  confeiTed 
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Canada  on  England,  the  first  epoch  of  Anglo- 
American  History  may  be  said  to  terminate.  The 
period  of  colonisation,  and  of  the  slow  and  difficult 
formation  of  self-governmg  commonwealths  in  what 
had  previously  been  a  savage  desert,  is  at  an  end. 


We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  an  independent 
national  life,  and  have  now  to  consider,  not  the 
exjjeriments  and  tx'ials  of  a  number  of  provincial 
communities,  but  the  struggles  of  a  youthful  people 
with  the  Power  which  had  called  it  forth. 


CHAPTER  III. 


England  left  Mistress  of  Amei-ica  by  the  Peace  of  1763 — Designs  to  alter  the  Government  of  the  American  Colonies — Official 
School  of  Politicians— Character  of  George  Grenville — The  Bute  Ministry — Grenville,  Egremont,  Halifax,  and  Charles 
Townshend — Lord  North's  Rise  in  the  Crown  Service — Erroneous  Notions  of  Colonial  Policy — Constitution  and  Powers  of 
the  Board  of  Trade — Functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State — Persistent  Intrigues  of  the  Board,  from  1748,  to  subvert  Colonial 
Liberties — Description  of  the  Colonial  Governments — Public  Opinion  in  the  Colonies — Efforts  and  Sacriiices  during  the 
French  War — Existing  Grievances  in  America — The  Admiralty  Courts  and  the  Collection  of  Revenue — The  Prohibition  of 
Trade  with  Foreigners — Customs'  Duties  for  the  Regxdation  of  Commerce — Difficulty  of  Enforcing  these  Laws— Writs  of 
Assistance — James  Otis  before  the  Superior  Judicial  Court  at  Boston — Governor  Bernard  and  the  Massachusetts  Assembly 
— Appointment  of  Judges  during  the  King's  Pleasure— The  Indians  of  the  Western  Territory  annexed  in  1763 — Weakness 
of  British  Posts  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes — Pontiac,  Chief  of  the  Ottawas — The  Indian  War — Siege  of  Detroit  and  of 
Fort  Pitt — Demarcation  of  Canada,  reserving  the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  Valley. 


The  peace  with  Fi-ance  and  Spain  left  Great  Britain 
in  possession  of  nearly  all  on  the  North  American 
continent  which  had  been  disputed  with  her  by 
foreign  Powers.  The  prospect  henceforth  of  a 
secure  and  unchecked  dominion  in  that  vast  terri- 
tory of  the  Western  World  was  oifered  to  the 
}jolitical  ambition  of  English  statesmen.  It 
naturally  led  them  to  entertain  fresh  schemes  for 
consolidating  and  centralising  the  offices  of  colonial 
administration,  and  augmenting  the  powers  of  the 
Imperial  Government  over  its  separate  provinces  in 
America.  This  intention,  though  seldom  openly 
avowed,  had  been  cherished  during  the  late  war  by 
active  politicians  of  difi'ei-ent  party  connections, 
whose  habits  or  turn  of  mind  disposed  them  to 
magnify  the  official  element  in  State  affairs. 
Among  the  most  prominent  and  persistent,  though 
imhappily  mistaken,  representatives  of  such  a 
characteristic  tendency  was  George  Grenville, 
brother  of  Lord  Temple,  and  brother-in-law  to 
Pitt ;  a  diligent  man  of  business,  skilled  in  legal 
and  parliamentary  forms,  and  tolerably  honest  in 
his  dealings  with  those  around  him.  His  great  fault 
was  that  practical  bigotry  and  stolid  obstinacy 
which  men  who  lack  imagination  are  too  apt  to 
contract  from  their  incapacity  of  feeling  with  other 
people,  or  of  seeing  mattei-s  from  diffijrent  points  of 
view.  It  is  by  these  austere,  inflexible,  naiTOw- 
minded  rulers,  with  all  theii'  presumable  rectitude 
of  purpose,  that  revolutions  are  provoked. 

The  King's  favourite  Miiaister,  the  Earl  of  Bute, 


had  immediately  appointed  George  Grenville  Secre- 
taiy  of  State  for  the  Northern  Department ;  while 
to  Lord  Egremont,  the  brother-in-law  of  Grenville, 
was  confided  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Southern  Department,  which,  as  the  reader  is  aware, 
comprised  the  colonies. '  Lord  Halifax,  who  had 
already,  at  the  Board  of  Ti'ade  and  Plantations, 
shown  his  eagerness  to  force  arbitrary  measures 
upon  the  King's  subjects  in  America,  now  became 
First  Lord  of  the  Admii-alty,  to  harass  them  in 
another  way.  The  Bute  Administration  included 
also  the  clever  but  fickle  Charles  Townshend,  second 
son  of  Viscount  Townshend,  and  Frederick,  Loi-d 
North,  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Guddford.  These  two 
men  were  destined,  within  a  shoi-t  time,  one  after 
another,  to  carry  on  the  mischievous  work  to  its 
natural  consummation  in  the  permanent  separation 
of  political  interests,  further  signalised  by  an  im- 
happy  war,  resulting,  under  Lord  North,  in  the 
utter  defeat  of  those  sovereign  pretensions  which 
they  had  chosen  to  set  up.  But  though  every  one 
of  the  persons  just  named  must  bear  his  own  share 
of  the  blame  due  to  the  side  which  chiefly  erred  in 
this  great  quarrel,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Earl 
of  Halifax,  some  years  before  the  period  now  in 
question,  was  the  first  to  conceive  that  disastrous 
policy,  and  to  prepare  for  its  adoption.  He  had 
repeatedly  suggested  that,  upon  the  termination  of 
the  foreign  war,  Parliament  should  take  in  hand 
the  government  of  Amex'ica ;  that  it  should  resti-ain 
the  powers  of  the  Provincial  Houses  of  Assembl}^ 
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and  should  pi'ovide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Civil 
Service,  and  of  the  magistracy,  as  well  as  for  a 
standing  military  force,  by  some  permanent  revenue, 
to  be  levied  in  America  under  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  these  intentions 
were  cherished  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  though  not 
encouraged  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Ministry,  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  French  war.  Some  of  the 
colonists  then  residing  in  London,  too  complaisant 
either  to  offer  a  timely  remonstrance  or  to  sound 
an  alarm,  were  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  measures 
designed.*  Some  of  them  had  even  officiously 
tendered  their  advice  to  Ministers  upon  the  kind 
and  method  of  taxation  by  the  British  Parliament 
which  could  be  imposed  with  least  chance  of  resist- 
ance. So  far  back  as  1755,  for  instance,  in  a 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  Huske,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
afterwards  got  into  the  House  of  Commons,  we  find 
the  proposal  for  the  Stamp  Act.  Not  only  Pitt 
during  the  late  war,  but  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  at  an 
earlier  period,  had  met  the  dangerous  proposal  to 
tax  the  colonists  with  a  decided  refusal.  Bub  Pitt, 
thoiigh  a  great  presence  and  power  in  debate,  was 
not  always  able  to  conti'ol  the  private  action  of  his 
subordinate  colleagues.  They  ceased  not  to  in- 
trigue with  the  Governoi-s  of  the  colonies — men 
selected  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  in  the  case  of 
Francis  Bernard,  for  that  very  purpose — who  were 
allowed  to  urge  perpetual  complaints  against  the 
provincial  Legislatures  (complaints  which  were  not 
invariably  without  reason),  and  to  recommend  the 
substitution  of  a  more  peremptory  rule  by  Great 
Britain.  Some  of  the  clergy,  amongst  whom  was 
Sherlock,  Bishop  of  London,  were  prompted  by 
their  impatient  zeal  for  an  Episcopalian  establish- 
ment in  America  to  meddle  with  this  constitutional 
question ;  and  it  was  regarded  with  interest,  upon 
the  same  gi-ound,  by  Archbishop  Seeker.  As  the 
events  of  the  war,  in  the  conquest  of  Canada  and  of 
the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  valleys,  drew  public  atten- 
tion to  America,  it  became  a  popular  topic  of 
writers   and   speakers    in    England   to    insist   on 

*  The  officials  dependent  on  the  Crown,  in  almost  every 
province,  had  been  apprised  of  the  intention  of  Ministers. 
Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  History  of  the  United  States  (Vol.  IV., 
chap.  16),  quotes  to  this  effect  the  letter  of  Calvert,  Secretary 
of  Maryland,  in  January,  1760.  "  It  has  been  hinted  to  me 
that,  at  the  peace,  Acts  of  Parliament  will  be  moved  for  amend- 
ment of  government  and  a  standing  force  in  America  ;  and  that 
the  colonies,  for  whose  protection  the  force  will  be  established, 
must  bear  at  least  the  greatest  share  of  charge.  This  will 
occasioh  a  tax."  Calvert,  therefore,  prepared  himself  to  supply 
the  Board  of  Trade  -with  information  concerning  the  safest 
modes  of  raising  a  revenue  in  America  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  counsels  already  offered  to  the  English  Government  by  such 
men  as  Ellis,  Governor  of  Georgia,  Richard  Lyttelton,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Arthur  Dobbs,  of  North  Carolina,  are  quoted  in 
the  same  page  of  Bancroft's  History. 


making  the  colonies  pay  for  those  gains  of  empire 
supposed  to  be  acquii^ed  on  their  behalf.  Little 
was  known  in  England  of  the  efforts  and  sacrifices 
which  the  colonists  had  loyally  borne  in  the  seven 
years'  military  struggle;  for  no  British  Minister 
cared  to  raise  his  voice  in  Pai-liament,  and  speak  in 
their  praise.  They  were  on  the  distant  shore  of  a 
broad  ocean ;  they  had  little  power  to  gratify  or  to 
assist  the  ambitious  politicians  of  London. 

The  respective  official  functions  of  his  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
for  the  regulation  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  with 
regard  to  the  colonial  administration,  had  become 
very  unsettled.  The  Board  of  Trade,  though  not 
always  represented  in  the  Cabinet,  and  possessing 
an  imperfectly  defined  share  of  responsible  autho- 
x'ity,  had  in  course  of  time  got  beyond  the  mere 
transaction  of  ordinary  business  in  detail  with  the 
colonies,  and  reception  of  despatches  and  accounts, 
to  which  it  was  at  first  restricted.  Under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Halifax,  assisted  by  Charles 
Townshend  since  1749,  it  had  in  practice  acquired 
the  powers  of  a  Ministry  of  State  for  Colonial 
Affairs.  By  an  Order  in  CouncU  dated  March  1 1th, 
1752,  the  patronage  of  all  Crown  appointments  in 
the  colonies  was  vested  in  this  Board.  The  colonial 
Governors  were  then  directed  to  coiTespond  with 
the  Board  alone,  except  in  cases  of  particular 
importance,  which  exception  was  understood  to 
mean  affairs  that  might  toiich  the  relations  of  the 
kingdom  with  foreign  States.  But  when,  in  1761, 
Halifax  and  Townshend  left  the  Board,  the  former 
to  become  Lord-Liexitenant  of  Ireland,  the  latter  to 
be  Secretary  at  War,  these  colonial  matter  wei-e 
summarily  transferred,  or  rather  were  restored,  to 
the  Southern  Department  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State.  This  was  done  upon  Lord  Bute's  accession 
to  the  Ministry,  of  which  both  Pitt  and  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  were  still  the  leading  members.  It 
Avas  probably  arranged  by  Lord  Bute  and  the 
King  with  Lord  Halifax  and  Charles  Townshend, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  interruption  of  the  per- 
sistent intrigue  against  colonial  liberties.  A  few 
months  later,  when  Lord  Bute  himself  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  Townshend  became 
President  of  the  Board,  with  all  the  powers  whicJi 
Halifax  had  before  enjoyed,  and  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  But  in  April,  1763,  the  office  was 
given  to  Lord  Shelbume,  who  proved  less 
docile  than  had  been  expected  for  the  purposes  in 
view,  and  who  even  disputed  with  Lord  Egremont, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  his  proper  degree  of  authority 
at  the  Board  of  Trade.t     It  was  quite  evident  that 

f  The  correspondence  may  be  reatl  in  the  "  Life  of  ■William, 
Earl  of  Shelburne,"  by  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  Vol.  I., 
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Shelbume,  who  had  been  useful  to  Lord  Bute,  yet 
was  a  sincere  admirer  of  Pitt,  and  a  man  of  libei-al 
sentiments,  would  not  be  made  the  tool  of  that 
official  clique,  namely  Halifax,  Grenville,  and 
Townshend,  ah-eady  described.  Their  projects, 
howevei",  went  on  apace  during  these  months, 
notwithstanding  the  sudden  death  of  Lord  Egre- 
mont,  the  King's  coolness  toward  Grenville,  and  the 
open  hostility  of  Pitt.  The  "  Great  Commoner," 
as  Pitt  was  still  called,  was  summoned  to  form  a 
new  Ministry  on  Lord  Bute's  retirement,  but  was 
unable  to  agree  with  the  King  about  its  composi- 
tion. Pitt  was  too  full  of  unforgiving  pride  and 
anger,  of  morose  antipathies  and  morbid  self-esteem. 
Grrenville  therefore  obtained  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  in  September,  1763;  Lord  Halifax 
became  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  Depart- 
ment, and  Lord  Hillsborough,  one  of  the  same 
official  clique,  took  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  political  machinery  was  thus  firmly 
erected  for  starting  that  system  of  British  Pai-lia- 
mentary  control  of  the  colonial  franchises,  and  of 
the  civil  rights  of  fellow-subjects  abroad,  which 
had  so  long  been  designed  by  statesmen  too  covetous 
of  power. 

The  real  motives  of  this  dangerous  policy  are 
not  difficult  to  perceive.  There  was  the  pedantic 
satisfaction  of  narrow  opinions  concerning  the 
prerogative  of  the  Imperial  Legislature,  which 
would  inspire  such  minds  as  those  of  Halifax  and 
Grenville;  there  was  also,  in  men  of  less  integrity 
tlian  Grenville,  a  servile  wish  to  please  the 
young  King,  who  seems  to  have  confounded  that 
principle  with  his  own  Royal  prerogative.  This 
was  a  powerful  consideration  with  men  of  restless 
ambition  like  Charles  Townshend,  who  hoped  some 
day  to  be  summoned  by  his  Majesty  to  the  highest 
post  of  Government.  Lords  North  and  Hills- 
})oi'ough,  and  Mi\  Charles  Jenkinson,  late  private 
secretary  to  Lord  Bute,  were  influenced  by  a  similar 
wish  to  earn  Court  favours;  and  they  knew  that  the 
King  had,  from  courtierlike  and  clerical  instigation, 
a  strong  feeling  of  personal  dislike  to  the  provincial 
Assemblies  of  America.  Bi;t  there  were  also,  com- 
mon to  the  whole  Board  of  Trade  and  to  the 
Treasury,  the  interests  of  official  patronage  and  the 
distribution  of  paid  employments  in  the  colonies 
among  their  lordships'  friends.  They  had  always 
looked  forwai'd  to  an  opportunity  of  converting 
the  entire  administrative  service  out  there  into  an 
establishment  which  should  derive  its  appointments 
dii'ectly   from   the   Crown,  but   which   should    be 


chap.  4.    Lord  Shelburne  resigned  his  office,  which  he  had  taken 
in  April,  in  the  September  of  that  year. 


financially  supported  by  a  pennanent  charge,  in  the 
way  of  a  Civil  List,  to  be  settled  upon  the  colonists 
or  their  trade  beyond  the  reach  of  their  representa- 
tive Legislatures. 

It  is  most  important  to  observe  that  this  design 
was  entertained  with  great  persistency  by  some 
departments  of  the  Imperial  Government  from  the 
time,  so  far  back  as  1 748,  when  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle exchanged  the  Southern  Secretaryship  with 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  whose  request  the  Earl  of 
Halifax  was  then  placed  at  the  Board  of  Trade. 
That  was  fifteen  yeai-s  before  the  occasion,  in  1763, 
when  the  Tory  Ministry  made  a  pretext  of  the  war 
expenses,  incurred  meantime  in  America,  to  bring 
forward  new  projects  for  taxing  the  colonies.  The 
pretext  was  untrue,  inasmuch  as  the  colonies  had 
shown  their  willingness,  in  a  manner  to  be  seen 
presently,  to  contribute  towards  those  war  expenses, 
and  Pai'liament  was  actually  repaying  the  past 
colonial  advances  on  that  behalf.  We  can  hardly 
fail  to  discover  that  the  real  contention  between 
the  British  Ministry  and  the  American  colonists, 
during  the  lifetime  of  a  generation,  was  for  some- 
thing more  precious  than  money.  It  was  for 
liberty,  and  the  security  of  ordinary  civil  rights  ; 
that  their  social  life  and  industry  might  be  free 
from  the  prying,  meddling,  grasping  intnision  of  a 
host  of  irresponsible  officials  sent  out  from  England, 
and  countenanced  by  judges  subservient  to  their 
patrons  in  England,  the  whole  establishment  being 
kept  up  at  the  cost  of  the  oppressed  people.  This 
was  the  danger  which  the  descendants  of  those 
English  settlers  in  America,  who  in  the  seventeenth 
century  had  quitted  their  native  land  for  the  sake 
of  religious  freedom,  now  saw  to  be  imminent  over 
their  heads  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

"We  must  look  at  the  actual  state  of  pi'ovincial 
institutions  and  society,  to  estimate  the  means  of 
resisting  such  treatment.  British  America,  with- 
out speaking  of  the  provinces  recently  won  from 
the  French,  was  divided  into  a  dozen  separate  com- 
munities, with  difierent  political  constitutions. 
There  were  the  Royal  colonies,  the  Proprietaiy 
colonies,  and  the  Charter  colonies  of  freemen.  Of 
the  first  class  were  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  New 
Hampshire  (then  including  Vermont),  New  York, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  which  last 
had  surrendered  its  chartex",  in  1751,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  its  expenses  by  the  Crown.  These  Royal 
colonies  were  administered  almost  unifonnly  by 
a  Governor  and  Council  of  Crown  appointment, 
with  an  Assembly  elected  by  the  freeholders.  The 
Government  acted  under  instructions  from  the 
Crown,  and  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  could  be  dig- 
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allowed  or  rei:)ealed  by  his  Majesty  in  Council, 
"We  shall  presently  see  the  working  of  this  system 
in  New  York.  But  in  the  Charter  colonies  there 
was  a  very  different  state  of  affairs.  In  Maryland, 
the  Baltimore  propi'ietary,  and  the  Council  of  its 
appointment,  had  the  power  of  making  laws,  with 
the  assent  of  the  freemen  in  their  Assembly;  but 
the  income  from  qiiit-rents,  fines,  and  a  fixed  toll 
on  the  export  of  tobacco,  placed  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  almost  above  the  need  of  proposing  new 
taxes.  In  tlniving  Pennsylvania,  which  had  sent 
Franklin  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  advocating 
a  refoi'm  in  its  proprietary  government,  the  privi- 
leges yet  enjoyed  by  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn 
were  obnoxious  to  the  people ;  but  the  Assembly 
had  the  real  legislative  j)ower.  The  Deputy-Governor 
could  reject  their  measures,  but  could  not  dissolve 
or  prorogue  the  Assembly,  whose  annual  votes  fur- 
nished his  support.  The  New  England  provinces, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  even 
the  Royal  colony  of  New  Hampshire,  were  in  the 
exercise  of  practical  self-government.  Some  limi- 
tations had  indeed  been  put,  in  the  renewal  of  their 
charters,  on  the  political  and  commercial  liberties 
granted  by  the  Stuart  Kings.  In  the  last  charter 
framed  for  Massachusetts,  there  was  an  express 
clause  to  establish  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty 
Courts,  which  were  meant  to  serve,  as  will  be  seen, 
for  the  collection  of  a  C\istoms'  revenue.  The  Rhode 
Island  new  charter  had  reserved  an  appeal  to  the 
King  in  Council,  in  questions  "  of  a  public  nature," 
from  the  acts  of  the  provincial  Legislature.  These 
partial  encroachments  on  local  self-rule,  as  well  as 
restrictions  of  the  powers  of  trade  in  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania,  showed  the  disposition  of  the 
Crown  to  increase  its  authority.  But  the  constitu- 
tion of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  was  thoroughly 
democi'atic ;  the  Af^sembly,  elected  by  the  freemen, 
appointed  the  Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  and 
twelve  Assistants,  who  in  conjimction  with  the 
Assembly  made  the  laws  and  provided  the  admini- 
stration, with  the  appointment  of  magistrates  and 
jiidges.  In  Massachusetts,  while  the  Council  was 
nominated  by  the  Court  of  General  Assembly,  which 
likewise  appointed  all  the  civil  servants,  the  Go- 
vernor, who  had  a  veto  on  legislation,  was  appointed 
by  the  Crown.  Yet  the  local  and  municipal  pxxblic 
franchises  of  New  England,  more  especially  in  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts,  were  admirably  com- 
plete. Every  township  had  the  power  of  holding 
its  meetings  at  will,  to  discuss  all  matters  of  public 
concern ;  to  choose  its  own  local  officers  for  the 
yeai',  and  its  representatives  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
province;  to  levy  and  apply  rates  for  the  support 
of  highways,  of  schools,  of  churches,  and  of  the  poor; 


and  to  keep  up  an  armed  militia,  in  which  every 
able-bodied  freeman  was  enrolled.* 

The  population  of  the  thirteen  British  colonies, 
in  1754,  before  the  war  with  France,  amounted  to 
1,165,000  persons  of  European  i-ace,  besides 
260, 000  negroes.  The  New  England  provinces 
were  then  estimated  to  have  425,000  inhabitants; 
the  middle  provinces,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  with  Delaware,  had 
457,000;  and  the  rest,  with  the  gi'eater  part  of  the 
negroes,  belonged  to  the  South.  Both  population 
and  commerce  had  increased  during  the  French  war, 
in  spite  of  tlie  great  losses  and  disturbance  it  had 
caused  to  our  countrymen  in  America.  In  1766, 
when  Franklin  gave  evidence  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  reckoned  the  number 
of  white  men,  between  sixteen  and  sixty  years  of 
age,  at  300, 000.  The  population  of  his  own 
province,  that  of  Pennsylvania,  was  at  that  time 
160,000,  one-third  being  Germans,  and  one-third 
Quakers ;  and  it  had  doubled  in  sixteen  years.  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  had  increased  in  a  nearly 
equal  proportion.  The  import  and  export  trade  of 
the  colonies  had  been  growing  still  more  rapidly  than 
their  population,  as  their  wealth  enabled  them  to 
buy  English  manufactures  and  other  foreign  produce. 
Their  yearly  imports  from  Great  Britain  amounted 
to  upwards  of  two  millions  sterling.  The  efforts 
they  had  made  during  the  late  war  to  aid  the  forces 
of  the  mother  country  were  quite  as  great  as  what 
England  had  done  for  them.  They  nobly  responded 
to  the  summons  of  William  Pitt  in  1758,  to  join  in 
the  expedition  to  Canada.  Twenty  thousand  men 
of  their  militia  and  volunteers,  at  one  time  nearly 
twenty-five  thousand,  were  kept  under  arms  to 
serve  with  the  Royal  army,  during  five  or  six  years, 
being  equipped  and  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the 
colonies.  In  the  campaigns  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
on  the  Lakes,  on  the  Ohio,  their  sturdy  valour  was 
exerted.  The  building  and  arming  of  forts  and  of 
guardships,  the  hire  of  transports,  and  many 
services  or  supplies  to  the  regular  troops,  were 
cheerfully  undertaken  and  performed.     Massachu- 

*  Bancroft,  Vol.  III.,  chap.  6,  on  the  "Old  Thirteen  Colonies," 
draws  a  glowing  picture.  "New  England  had  been  settled 
under  grants  to  towns,  and  the  institution  of  towns  was  its 
glory  and  its  strength.  It  was  an  aggregate  of  organised  de- 
mocracies. There,  each  township  was  also  substantially  a 
ten-itorial  parish ;  the  town  was  the  religious  congregation ; 
the  Independent  Church  was  established  by  law  ;  the  minister 
was  elected  by  the  people,  who  annually  made  grants  for  his 
support.  There,  too,  the  system  of  free  schools  was  carried  to 
great  perfection ;  so  that  there  could  not  be  found  a  person 
born  in  Ncav  England  unable  to  read  and  write.  He  that  will 
understand  the  political  character  of  New  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century  must  study  the  constitution  of  its  towns, 
its  congregations,  its  schools,  and  its  militia." 
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setts  alone,  when  called  upon  to  raise  a  quota  of 
2,300  men,  sent  forth  not  less  than  7,000  effectives, 
and  kept  them  in  the  field  to  the  end  of  the  war ; 
besides  manning  the  forts,  supplying  three  hun- 
dred seamen  to  the  Royal  navy,  and  equipping  a 
twenty-gun  war-ship,  and  an  armed  sloop,  at  a  total 
yearly  cost  of  £80,000.  The  colonial  war-expen- 
diture, altogether,  had  left  a  debt  of  two  millions 
and  a  half,  laid  upon  the  provincial  exchequers; 
but  this  debt  was  beuig  rapidly  paid  off.  We  must 
not  forget  the  large  subsidies  freely  voted  by  each 
provincial  House  of  Representatives  upon  requisi- 
tions made  by  the  Crown  through  their  respective 
Governoi's.  Their  loyalty  to  the  Empii-e,  and  to 
King  George  II,  and  King  George  III.,  had  been 
abundantly  proved;  and  both  those  Kings  had 
borne  emphatic  testimony  to  their  "zeal  and 
vigour,"  in  the  Royal  speeches  at  the  opening  or 
closing  of  Parliament.  The  House  of  Commons  had 
thereupon  voted,  year  by  year,  from  1759  to  1763, 
the  sum  of  nearly  £200,000,  "to  enable  his  Majesty 
to  give  proper  compensation  to  the  respective 
provinces  in  North  America,  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  them."  In  this  manner,  about  £700,000 
was  repaid,  which  was  not  one  quarter  of  what  they 
had  expended  in  the  wai*.  So  recently  as  April 
and  May,  1762,  the  Crown  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, Francis  Bernard,  had  formally  commended 
its  Legislature  and  people,*  for  "the  unanimity  and 
despatch  with  which  they  had  complied  with  the 
requisitions  of  his  Majesty."  He  bore  witness 
that  they  had  "acted  under  no  other  influence  than 
a  sense  of  their  duty,  as  members  of  a  general  em- 
pire," and  from  "motives  of  loyalty  and  public 
spirit."  Unfortunately,  however,  this  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  Empii-e,  and  to  the  well-being 
of  the  colonies  themselves,  had  been  preceded  by  a 
period  of  factious  opposition,  and  of  disregard  of 
the  common  safety.  The  readiness  with  which  the 
provinces  allowed  the  French  to  invade  their  fron- 
tiers, while  they  quarrelled  among  themselves  or 
with  the  Home  Government,  had  fostered  the 
designs  of  English  officialism. 

The  Ministerial  covert  design  against  American 

*  The  following  is  the  message  of  his  Excellency,  who  re 
presented  the  British  Government,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1762  :— 
"Wliatever  shall  be  the  event  of  the  war,  it  must  be  no  small 
satisfaction  to  us  that  this  province  hath  contributed  its  full 
share  to  the  support  of  it.  Everything  that  has  been  required 
of  it  hath  been  most  readily  complied  with ;  and  the  execu- 
tion of  powers  committed  to  me,  for  raising  the  provincial 
troops,  hath  been  as  full  and  complete  as  the  grant  of  them 
was.  Never  before  were  regiments  so  easily  levied,  so  well  com- 
posed, and  so  early  in  the  field,  as  they  have  been  this  year ; 
the  common  people  seemed  to  be  animated  with  the  spirit  of 
the  General  Courts,  and  to  vie  with  them  in  their  readiness  to 
serve  the  King." 


constitutional  liberty  was  long  antecedent  to  those 
questions  of  taxation,  of  tariff,  duties  and  stamps, 
which  finally  brought  about  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. There  were  certain  men  among  the  colonists, 
some  of  them  misguided,  some  venal  traitors  to 
their  fellow-citizens,  who  had  been  privy  to  a 
series  of  pi*eceding  intrigues,  and  overtures  or 
approaches  to  political  usurpation.  They  had 
corresponded  with  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  London,  ever  since  1748,  upon  the  most  con- 
venient means  of  establishing  a  revenue  and  an 
administration  which  should  not  be  dependent  on 
the  votes  of  the  Representative  Assembly.  But 
that  was  a  scheme  threatened  in  the  future.  The 
immediate  grievances  and  j)erils  which  the  colonies 
already  felt,  and  those  which  they  had  narrowdy 
escaped,  were  sufficiently  serious. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  the 
rule  was  laid  down,  by  an  Order  of  the  King  in 
Council,    in    violation   of  colonial   statutes,    that 
troops  might  be  quartered  in  the  colonies  without 
the  consent  of  theii-  Legislatui-e  ;  wliile  it  was  deci-eed 
also  that  their  own  local  militia  should  be  put  under 
the  Mutiny  Act.      The   colonists,    however,  were 
more  disposed  to  resent  the  exei-cise  of  a  jurisdiction 
by  the  Admii-alty  Courts,  at  Boston  and  other  sea- 
ports, in  the  enforcement  of  fiscal  regulations.     The 
strict  lawfulness  of  the  actual  cause  of  complaint 
in  this   particular    instance   would   appear   to   be 
questionable.     The  provincials  had  been  accustomed 
to  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  Spanish  and  French 
American  colonies.     It  was  a  trade  forbidden,  or 
subjected  in  time  of  peace  to  prohibitory  duties,  by 
British    legislation,    in   the    interest   of  our    own 
West  Indian  possessions,  and  of  their  mercantile 
connections  at  home.      The  statute  passed  in  the 
sixth  year  of  George  II.,  chap.  13,  forbade  the  im- 
port of  foreign    rum,    and   heaA-ily  taxed   that  of 
foreign  sugar,  in  the  British  colonies.      The  people 
of  Boston  and  New  York  did  not  offer  to  dispute 
the  authority  of  Great  Britain  to  enact  a  restrictive 
commercial     policy.       Parliament    might    impose 
Customs'  duties  "  for  the  regulation  of  trade,"  but 
not   for   the   sake   of  a   revenue,    on   the   foreign 
merchandise  brought  to  colonial  ports.      This  was 
no  infringement  of  their  political  rights,  and  they 
relied   upon   mere   smuggling   to   defeat    the   pro- 
hibitory law.     No  men  in  Boston  had  more  greedily 
enwaofed    in   the    contraband   traffic  than   some  of 
the  partisans  of  arbitrary  government  in  Massa- 
chusetts.     But  it  was  very  difficult  to  enforce  the 
exaction  of  these  Customs'  duties,  which  the  ordi- 
nary colonial  officials  forbore  to  collect,  under  the 
influence  of  some  of  the  New  England  shipowners 
and  merchants.    No  class  of  citizens,  however  much 
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averse  to  smuggling,  could  like  the  method  of 
proceeding.  The  conduct  of  the  Admiralty  agents 
and  Crown  revenue  oliicers  was  sometimes  harsh 
and  vexatious,  and  certainly  unlike  the  proper  way 
of  dealing  with  charges  before  a  civil  magistrate.  It 
came  to  be  understood  that  the  executive  officers 
of  the  Civil  Sei'vice  in  the  colony,  with  the  tacit 
approbation  of  the  Legislature,  would  decline  to 
render  any  assistance  to  the  Admiralty  Coxu-ts,  or 
to  the  Crown  officers,  ia  the  enforcement  of  Acts  of 
trade  and  navigation.  In  February,  1761,  upon  an 
instance  of  such  refusal,  the  superior  judicial  tri- 
bunal, in  which  Hutchinson  presided,  was  asked  to 
issue  a  writ  compelling  those  whose  aid  was  sought 
to  serve  the  execution  of  these  obnoxious  Acts. 
The  law  under  which  this  wiit  was  demanded  was 
an  Act  of  Pai'liament,  in  the  reign  of  William  III., 
which  had  never  been  adopted  by  the  colonial 
Legislature.  The  advocate  on  the  populai*  side  was 
an  eloquent  hamster  named  James  Otis,  who  was 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  ideas  of  liberty  and 
patriotism.  He  vehemently  denied  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  make  laws  for  their  commonwealth, 
and  delivered  a  speech  of  fiery  indignation,  which 
aroused  a  strong  feeling  in  the  public  mind.  The 
judges  of  the  Court,  not  daring  to  pronounce  their 
own  decision  in  favour  of  the  revenue  officers, 
adjourned  the  case,  and  by  the  next  term  procui'ed 
a  judgment  from  Westminster  to  that  effect.  They 
were  obliged  in  the  meantime  to  hear  another 
speech  from  the  popular  Boston  advocate  upon  his 
motion  for  the  reservation  to  public  use  of  a  share 
of  the  contraband  forfeiture,  according  to  law,  from 
the  booty  which  was  obtained  by  the  revenue 
officers  and  informers.  These  incidents,  having 
stirred  up  the  provincial  spirit  of  independence, 
were  in  September,  1762,  followed  by  a  dispute 
between  the  House  of  Assembly,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Governor  Bernard  with  his  Council,  on  the 
other,  upon  an  item  of  unauthorised  expenditure 
for  the  fitting-out  of  a  sloop  of  war. 

A  subject  of  quarrel  in  the  province  of  New 
York  was  of  perhaps  still  greater  importance.  The 
highest  judicial  appointment  there,  upon  the  death 
of  the  late  Chief  Justice  in  1761,  had  been  conferred 
upon  a  Boston  lawyer,  not  by  the  usual  tenure  of 
siich  offices,  "  during  good  behaviour,"  which  means 
for  life,  as  in  the  case  of  English  judges,  but 
'•'during  the  King's  pleasure."  The  provincial 
Legislative  Assembly,  jealous  for  the  independence 
of  the  judges  in  New  York,  passed  vigorous  reso- 
lutions addressed  to  the  Governor,  and  refused  the 
grant  of  a  salary  to  the  newly-appointed  judge. 
On  the  representations  submitted  to  his  Majesty 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord 


Egremont,  in  December,  1761,  gave  general  in- 
structions to  all  colonial  Governors  that  they  should 
issue  no  judicial  commissions  but  "  during  the 
King's  pleasure."  This  was  a  most  pernicious  in- 
novation, against  which  the  leading  members  of  the 
Bar,  in  New  York  and  New  England,  protested  as 
became  their  liberal  profession. 

Before  entering  upon  the  narrative  of  those 
transactions  in  the  British  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment, which  completely  altered  the  relations  of 
America  to  England,  there  remains  to  be  noticed 
a  brief  conflict  with  the  Indians  of  the  western 
territory  lately  won  from  France — an  after-clap  of 
the  war  which  ended  in  the  year  1763.  The  whole 
of  that  extensive  region,  westward  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania mountains  and  north  of  the  Ohio  river  to 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Huron,  and  Lake 
Michigan,  was  a  forest  inhabited  by  numerous  war- 
like tribes,  the  Delawares,  the  Senecas,  the  Shaw- 
nees,  the  Miamis,  the  Wyandots  and  Pottawatamies, 
the  Ottawas,  the  Ojibways  or  Chippewas,  and  the 
Hurons,  pai'tially  subject  to  French  influence. 
These  people,  whose  character  and  habits  are 
vividly  portrayed  in  Longfellow's  poem  of  "  Hia- 
watha," had  become  in  some  degree  attached  to 
the  sociable  and  gallant  Frenchmen,  settlers  and 
soldiei-s,  the  dealers  in  cheap  European  luxuries, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  missionary  priests.  It 
was  an  unwelcome  change  for  the  western  Indians 
that  the  French  establishments  among  them  should 
give  place  to  those  of  the  sterner  and  stronger 
English,  who  had  never  mingled  amicably  with 
their  wild  neighbours  on  the  Atlantic  shores.  They 
perhaps  failed  to  understand  immediately  that  the 
cessation  of  the  war  between  King  Louis  and  King 
George,  upon  the  terms  ratified  at  Paiis,  would  in- 
volve theii*  own  submission  to  the  dominion  of  those 
accustomed  foi-eign  enemies,  whom  they  had  been 
taught  by  their  French  protectors  to  hate  and 
despise.  So  it  came  naturally  to  pass  that,  in  the 
spring  and  early  summei'  of  1763,  the  preparations 
of  the  English  military  for  occupying  this  western 
country  provoked  a  stealthy  movement  through  the 
forest  of  men  gathermg  for  a  sudden  leap  of  deadly 
intent.  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst,  who  was  still  in  com- 
mand of  the  English  troops,  was  inclined  to  under- 
rate the  forces  and  martial  skill  of  the  Indian 
population,  when  the  officer  posted  at  Miami  de- 
tected the  sending  of  a  bloody  wampum-belt,  which 
was  their  secret  signal,  to  the  tribes  on  the  Wabash, 

Except  at  Fort  Pitt,  on  the  Ohio,  and  Detroit, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  connecting  Lake  Huron 
or  Lake  St.  Clair  with  Lake  Erie,  the  British 
posts  were  wretchedly  feeble.  Scattered  at  wide 
intei'vals,  many  days'  joui*noy  from  one  another  in 
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the  pathless  woods,  they  were  mere  block-houses, 
usually  guarded  by  an  ensign,  a  sergeant  or  cor- 
poral, and  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  soldiers.  The  fori; 
at  Detroit,  indeed,  commanded  by  Major  Gladwin, 
had  more  adequate  defences.  Near  the  French 
village  of  thriving  peasant-farmers  was  a  stockade, 
twenty  feet  in  height,  enclosing  a  cii'cuit  of  twelve 
hundred  yards,  within  which  stood  the  houses  or 
huts  of  the  garrison.  This  consisted,  in  the  first 
week  of  May,  only  of  the  remnant  of  the  80tli 
Regiment,  which  now  mustered  but  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  with  three  small  guns  and  as  many 
mortal's,  scarcely  tit  for  use  ;  but  two  armed  vessels 
lay  in  the  river.  The  principal  native  chief  in  that 
district  was  Pontiac,  ruler  of  the  Ottawa  tribe,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  chosen  head  of  a  wide  con- 
federacy, at  this  time,  for  the  destruction  or  expul- 
sion of  the  English.  He  visited  Detroit  once  or 
twice,  with  peaceful  and  friendly  professions,  ac- 
companied by  a  large  retinue,  bearing  concealed 
knives,  tomahawks,  and  guns  under  their  blankets. 
Major  Gladwin,  who  had  been  warned  against  an 
intended  massacre  in  the  midst  of  feasting  or  speech- 
making,  took  care  to  keep  a  guard  at  hand  during 
these  interviews,  and  Pontiac  Avent  away,  but  soon 
retm-ned  with  an  army  to  besiege  the  fort.  He  at 
the  same  time  sent  word  to  the  French  officers  still 
on  duty  in  Illinois,  where  the  cession  had  not 
yet  been  completed,  promising  to  kill  all  the 
English,  and  that  the  Indians  would  carry  on 
the  war,  as  their  own  war,  another  seven  yeai'S. 
Detroit  was  closely  blockaded  during  May,  June, 
and  July,  until  the  garrison  became  short  of 
provisions. 

The  minor  forts  and  remote  military  posts,  those 
of  Sandusky,  near  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Erie,  St. 
Joseph,  on  the  south-eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  Foi-ts  Mackinaw,  Miami,  Presque  Isle,  Le 
Bceuf,  Venango,  and  Ouatanon,  in  ditierent  parts  of 
the  country  from  Pennsylvania  to  Indiana,  were 
presently  surprised  by  the  savage  foe,  who  in  some 
instances  gained  admission  under  the  guise  of  play- 
ful or  convivial  friendship.  The  garrisons  in  the 
more  distant  and  lonely  places  were  slaughtered ; 
others  were  bound  and  carried  ofi"  for  hostages; 
but,  all  over  the  country,  hundreds  of  peaceful 
farmers  or  traders,  with  the  women  and  children 
of  their  families,  were  cruelly  slain.  The  most 
important  stronghold  of  English  dominion  west  of 
the  Alleghanies  was  Fort  Pitt,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Ecuyer,  supported  by  Fort  Ligonier, 
fifty  miles  distant.  It  was  attacked,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  by  a  large  force  of  Delawares, 
Mingoes,  and  Shawnees,  who  had  purchased  mus- 
kets, gunpowder,   and  lead  from  reckless  English 


traders.  Captain  Ecuyer  had  about  tlii-ee  hundred 
soldiers,  besides  officers,  in  Fort  Pitt,  but  was  en- 
cumbered with  the  charge  of  two  hundred  women 
and  children.  He  repaired  and  augmented  the 
defensive  ramparts  with  log- walls  and  palisades, 
and  did  all  that  skilful  diligence  could  efiect  with 
the  means  he  had  at  his  disposal.  The  savages, 
increasing  their  force  and  boldness  towards  the  end 
of  June,  as  they  gathered  up  from  their  successful 
assaults  on  the  dispersed  English  posts,  thrice 
summoned  Ecuyer  to  yield,  assuring  him  of  an  un- 
molested retreat.  As  he  stoutly  refused,  the  siege 
was  more  closely  pressed ;  the  enemy  digging  holes 
in  the  ground  before  the  ramparts,  and  there  taking 
shelter  while  they  annoyed  the  garrison  with  inces- 
sant volleys  of  musketry,  and  with  burning  arrows 
to  fire  the  woodwork.  This  continued  through  the 
month  of  Jvily. 

Detroit,  in  the  meantime,  though  accessible  by 
navigation  from  Lake  Erie,  whereby  the  British 
forces  at  Niagara  might  be  sent  to  its  relief,  had 
sufiered,  from  its  persistent  siege  by  Pontiac,  a  greater 
peiil.  The  first  i>arty  that  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Detroit  river  was  cut  oS"  or  dispersed  by  the  In- 
dians tliei*e.  In  June,  a  schooner  arrived  at  the 
fort,  with  a  reinforcement  of  sixty  men.  On  the 
29th  of  July,  Captain  Dalyell,  with  two  hundred 
and  sixty,  made  good  his  entrance  into  the  be- 
leaguered stockade.  He  came  with  Sii*  Jeffery 
Amherst's  express  orders  to  lose  no  time  iii  attack- 
ing the  besiegei-s  at  theii*  camp  two  miles  up  the 
river.  Notwithstanding  the  contrary  advice  of 
Major  Grladwin,  this  was  rashly  attempted  on  July 
31st,  with  a  disastrous  result.  The  English,  after 
marching  along  the  river-bank  till  they  reached 
the  Indian  bi-eastworks,  were  thrown  into  confusion 
by  a  sudden  discharge  of  musketry,  which  killed 
twenty,  and  wounded  foi-ty  or  fifty,  Dalyell  himself 
being  one  who  fell.  The  siege  now  became  still 
more  formidable,  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  being 
raised  to  upwards  of  a  thousand.  When  the  news 
was  brought  to  General  Amherst,  at  New  York, 
he  denounced  all  the  Lake  Indians,  with  intem- 
perate and  undignified  bitterness,  as  "  the  vilest  I'ace 
of  beings  that  ever  infested  the  earth,  whose 
riddance  from  them  is  a  meiitorious  act  for  the 
good  of  mankind."  He  promised  £100  to  any  man 
who  should  kill  "that  cowardly  villain  Pontiac, 
chief  of  the  Ottawas,"  and  desii-ed  the  officei-s  of 
his  army  to  "  take  no  prisoners,  but  put  to  death 
all  that  fall  into  your  hands  of  the  nations  who 
have  so  unjustly  and  cruelly  committed  depreda- 
tions." There  were  some  of  the  colonists,  how- 
ever, who  did  not  approve  of  such  precepts  and 
practices  in  warfare.     The  Pennsylvania  Assembly 
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once  more,  -while  voting  the  instant  levy  of  its 
militia  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  declined 
to  put  them  under  the  orders  of  the  British 
General.  Reproaches  on  this  account  were  again 
repeated  against  the  colonists,  in  the  official  corre- 
spondence with  the  Home  Government. 

But  the  struggle  begun  in  the  western  wilds  by 
Pontiac,  and  not  at  all  supported  by  the  French, 
was  drawing  near  its  end.  Colonel  Bouquet^ 
advancing  by  orders  of  Sir  Jefiery  Amherst  through 
Southern  Pennsylvania  with  part  of  two  Highland 


able  to  the  French  officer,  De  Noyon,  then  in 
command  at  Fort  Chartres,  Illinois,  that  he  made 
great  exertions,  in  October,  to  pacify  the  Indian 
Tribes  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Lakes,  and  every- 
where east  of  the  Mississippi.  He  sent  wam- 
pum-belts and  calumets  with  messages  to  their 
twenty-live  nations,  and  more  especially  to  Pontiac, 
chief  of  the  Ottawas,  to  desire  that  their  war  with 
the  English  might  cease.  Pontiac  and  his  allies 
loyally  obeyed  this  summons,  and  a  stop  was  put 
to  hostilities  by  the  close  of  Novembei-. 


PRIMEVAL    FOREST    AND    INDIAN 


regiments,  passed  by  Carlisle  and  Bedford,  crossed 
the  Alleghauies,  and  reached  Fort  Ligonier  on  the 
2nd  of  August.  He  led  about  five  hundred  soldiers, 
with  a  long  train  of  pack-horses,  oxen,  and  sheep, 
to  relieve  the  gaiTison  at  Fort  Pitt.  Twice  on  its 
farther  road,  at  Edge  Hill  and  Bushy  Run,  he  was 
encountered  by  the  Indians,  who  fought  with  great 
valour  and  pertinacity,  so  that  one  quarter  of  the 
English  were  wounded  or  killed.  This  was  on  the 
6th  of  August,  and  four  days  afterwards  the  safety 
of  Fort  Pitt  was  secured.  Detroit  was  also  saved 
by  reinforcements  in  September;  bub  on  the  14th 
of  that  month  a  convoy  was  intercepted  near 
Niagara,  by  the  Senecas,  and  was  entirely  destroyed, 
with  the  slaughter  of  seventy  men.     It  is  creclit- 


The  political  disti-ibution  of  those  vast  territories 
so  recently  annexed  to  the  British  Em})ire  was  a 
subject  of  anxious  debate  in  London  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Boswd  of  Trade.  Here 
again  Lord  Egi-emont's  vieAvs,  or  rather  the  views 
of  Townshend  and  Grenville,  his  overbearing  col- 
leagues, did  not  coincide  with  Lord  Shelburne's. 
The  latter  was  averse  to  the  proposal  that  Canada, 
denoting  at  that  time  merely  Lower  Canada,  should 
be  used  as  the  handle  of  a  vtist  military  administra- 
tion to  cover  all  the  western  jmrts  of  the  Continent, 
as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  including  the  southern 
as  well  as  northern  shores  of  the  great  Lakes,  and 
the  Ohio  valley  with  its  tributaries.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement would  have   placed   the   older  English 
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colonies  ou  tlie  Atlantic  shores  in  a  vexy  disadvan- 
tageous position,  and  would  have  debarred  them 
from  all  that  they  might  gain  by  the  French  cession 
of  the  "West  The  Board  of  Ti*ade,  however,  was 
happily  at  this  moment,  in  June,  1763,  under  the 
direction  of   Lord    Shelburne ;    and   his   opinions, 


Si.  Lawrence,  nearly  opposite  Lake  Champlain,  to 
the  west  as  far  as  Lake  Nipissiiig,  which  would 
have  excluded  nearly  all  the  peninsula  of  Upper 
Canada,  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  and  Lake 
Huix)n.  At  the  same  time,  the  south-eastera 
boundary  was  so  defined  as  to  give  Canada  only 


felE   JEirEKY   AMHERST. 


expressed  in  an  official  reply  to  the  minutes  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  were  allowed  to  prevail.*  The 
westward  and  southward  limits  of  the  province  of 
Canada,  or  Quebec  as  it  was  at  fii"st  called,  were 
tlierefore    fixed    by   a    Ime  drawn   from   the  river 

*  Life  of  Earl  of  Shelburne,  chap.  4,  containing  the  chief 
passages  of  this  discussion.  "If  this  great  country,"  he  said, 
"  should  be  annexed  to  the  government  of  Canada,  we  are 
apprehensive  tliat  the  powers  of  such  government  would  not 
he  properly  carried  into  execution,  either  in  respect  to  tlie 
Indians  or  British  traders,  unless  by  means  of  the  garrisons  iit 
the  different  posts  and  forts  in  thot  country,  which  must  con- 


that  strip  of  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  which  sheds  its  waters  northward  into 
that  river ;  leaving  to  the  New  England  colonies, 
or  to  Nova  Scotia,  all  that  looks  towards  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

tain  the  greatest  part  of  your  Majesty's  American  forces,  and 
the  Governor  oi  Canada  would  become  vutually  Commander- 
in-Chief,  or  constant  and  inextricable  disputes  would  arise 
between  him  and  the  commanding  officers  of  your  British 
troops."  A  few  weeks  later  brought  news  of  Pontlac  s  war. 
when  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  sent  troops  from  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  to  rescue  the  'Western  forts. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 
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Boston  Town  Meeting — Samuel  Adams — The  Massachusetts  Committee — Massachusetts  House  of  Assembly — Excitement 
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— General  Protest  against  Taxation  by  the  British  Parliament— Hutchinson's  Remonstrance  with  the  Ministry. 


The  financial  jjosition  of  the  British  Government, 
in  1763,  was  such  as  to  excite  the  anxious  con- 
sideration both  of  King  George  III.  and  of  Gren- 
ville, as  both  were  of  a  thrifty  disposition.  The 
public  debt  had  been  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  millions  stei'ling,  besides  a  floating  debt  of 
fourteen  millions.  The  seven  years'  war,  which  had 
left  so  great  a  burthen  on  the  kingdom,  had  been 
waged  partly  in  Gei*many,  for  the  sake  of  the 
King's  Hanoverian  possessions  and  connections; 
and  its  expenses  partly  accnxed  from  the  engage- 
ments to  pay  our  German  allies,  whose  claims  were 
magnified  without  shame  or  scruple.  But  some 
portion  of  the  new  debt  had  been  incurred  in 
America;  and  it  was  expected  that  the  keeping 
of  our  large  territorial  conquests  there  wovild  fix  a 
heavy  annual  charge  upon  the  Imperial  exchequer 
in  future.  A  standing  army  of  twenty  regiments, 
or  ten  thousand  men,  was  to  be  maintained  in 
Amex-ica,  by  the  resolutions  which  the  Secretaiy-at- 
War  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  March 
of  this  year.  Charles  Townshend  at  the  same» 
time  explained  that  the  cost  of  their  support  would 
be  borne  by  England  only  during  the  first  twelve- 
month. It  Avas  intended  by  Ministei's,  he  said, 
tliat  the  support  of  these  regiments  afterwards 
should  be  defrayed  entirely  by  the  colonists.*  But 
a  beginning  was  at  once  to  be  made  with  the  raising 
of  a  revenue  from  America  by  immediate  taxation, 
by  way  of  giving  a  pledge  and  material  guarantee 
to  the   English  landed  interest  that  the   colonies 


should  pay  for  the  axigmentation  of  the  military 
establishments.  "With  this  view,  as  it  appears, 
while  Charles  Townshend  was  yet  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  Lord  Bute's  Ministry,  alterations  were 
proposed  in  those  prohibitory  customs'  duties  on 
the  import  of  foreign  rum,  sugar,  and  molasses  into 
the  English  colonies,  the  enforcement  of  which  at 
Boston  had  provoked  much  discontent.  Tlie  plan 
devised  now  was  to  reduce  these  duties  to  a  scale, 
of  rates  that  would  not  be  prohibitory,  so  as  to 
make  them  yield  a  certain  amount  of  revenue ; 
more  stringent  measures  being  at  the  same  time 
adopted  to  enforce  their  collection.  This  was  an 
artful  contrivance,  to  give  the  appearance,  not  of  im- 
posing new  taxes,  but  of  lowering  taxes  which  had 
been  imposed  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  The  House 
of  Commons  was  therefore  entertained  with  tales  of 
the  resistance  of  the  colonists  to  the  levy  of  those 
duties  on  French  or  Spanish  sugars,  rums,  and 
molasses ;  and  it  was  represented  that  their  collec 
tion,  while  it  cost  .£7,000  or  £8,000  a  year,  produced 
only  c£2,000  a  year ;  as  if  the  object  with  whicli 
they  were  imposed  had  been  to  yield  a  profit,  not 
to  cany  out  a  protectionist  commercial  policy. 

Resolutions  Avere  broixght  forward  accordingly 
by  Charles  Townshend,  on  the  9th  of  March,  and 
were  readily  passed,  to  the  efiect  above  described  ; 
after  which  a  Bill  foxmded  flpon  these  resolutions 
was  framed  by  a  Select  Committee,  of  which  Lord 
Noi'th  was  a  member ;  but,  the  session  apia-oaching 
its  close,  the  Bill  was  withdrawn  on  the  29th  of  that 


*  Tlie  following  extract  from  a  London  correspondent's 
letter,  dated  March  27th,  which  appeared  in  "VVeyman's  New 
YorJf  Gazette,  is  presei-ved  by  Mr.  Bancroft  :— "I  cannot  omit 
mentioning  a  matter  much  the  subject  of  conversation  here, 
and  which,  if  carried  into  execution,  will  in  its  consequences 
greatly  affect  the  colonies.  It  is  the  quartering  sixteen 
regiments  in  America,  to  be  .supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
provinces.  The  inutility  of  these  troops  in  time  of  peace, 
though  evidently  apparent,  might  not  be  complained  of  by  the 
l>6ople  of  America,  were  the  charge  defrayed  by  England.  But 
to  lay  tliat  burthen  on  the  plantations,  already  exhausted  by 
the  prosecution  of  an  expensive  war.  is  what  I  believe  you 


would  not  have  thought  of.  The  money,  it  is  said,  will  be 
levied  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  raised  on  a  stamp  duty, 
excise  on  rum  distilled  on  the  continent,  and  a  duty  on 
foreign  sugar  and  molasses,  &c.,  by  reducing  the  former 
duty  on  these  last  -  mentioned  articles,  wliich  it  is  found 
impracticable  to  collect,  to  such  a  one  as  will  be  collected. 
This  manner  of  raising  money,  except  what  may  arise  on  the 
foreign  sugars,  &c.,  I  apprehend,  will  be  thought  greatly  to 
diminish  even  the  api)earance  of  the  subject's  liberty,  since 
nothing  seems  to  be  more  rei>ugnant  to  the  general  principles 
of  freedom  than  the  subjecting  a  people  to  taxation  by  laws  in 
the  enactment  of  which  they  are  not  represented." 
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month.      Six  weeks  later,  when  Lord   Shelburne 
had  sucoeeded  Townshend  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
upon  Lord  Bute's  resignation,  the  new  Secretary  of 
State,   Lord  Egremont,  addressed   to   that   Board 
-some  general   questions  concerning  the  new  esta- 
blisliments  to  be  formed  in  America.    One  question 
Avas  this  :^"  In  what  way,  least  burthensonie  and 
most  jialatable  to  the  colonies,  can  they  contribute 
towards  the  support  of  the  additional  expense  which 
must  attend  their  civil  and  military  establishments 
upon  the  ari-angement  which  your  Lortlships  shall 
propose  1 "    The  expediency  and  propriety  of  taxing 
the  colonists   were   points    here   quietly   assumed 
to    stand   beyond    question.      This    was  the  view 
propounded  by   Grenville  and  his  colleagues,   but 
it   never  gained    the    assent   of   Lord    Shelburne. 
In   his  reply,   on   behalf  of   the  Board  of  Trade, 
to  the  inquiries  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  saying  ;■ — "  On  this  point,  one 
of  the  highest  importance,  it  is  entirely  out  of  our 
power  to  form  any  opinion  which  we  could  presume 
to  offer  for  your  Majesty's  consideration,  as  most  of 
the  materials  necessary  to  form  a  just  and  accurate 
judgment  upon    it   are   not  within   reach   of  our 
•office."      It  was  certaiidy  not  within  the  official 
•competency  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  decide  a  grave 
question  of  constitutional  law.    The  new  Attorney- 
■General,  Charles  Yorke,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
itdvised  Government  upon  tliis  occasion ;  and  his 
opinion  was  already  shown,  by  his    having  been 
one  of  the  Select  Parliamentary  Committee  to  draw 
up  the  first  taxing  Bill.     Lord  Shelburne,  as  Ave 
liave  seen,  did  not  remain  many  weeks  longer  at 
the  Boai'd  of   Trade,  and  soon  became  an  active 
member  of   the  Opposition.     The  affiiir  of  John 
Wilkes  and  his  prosecution  for  an  obscene  libel  then 
engrossed   public   attention :    Ameriqa  was    little 
regarded.     As  soon  as  the  Ministry  was  reconsti- 
tuted,  with   Grenville   for  its  A^irtual   chief.   Lord 
Halifax   for   Secretary  of  State,  and  Lord  Hills- 
borough at  the  Board  of  Trade,  they  prepared  to 
execute  the  policy  which  they  had  in  view.     The 
Commissioners  of  the  Stamp  Duties  were  ordei'ed, 
in  September,  to  funiish  the  draft  of  a  Bill  for  im- 
posing stamp  duties  upon  his  Majesty's  subjects  in 
America  and   the  West  Indies.     In  adojiting  this 
measure,  Grenville  seems  to  have  takeir  the  advice 
of  Jenkinson,  his  chief  secretary  to  the  Ti'easury, 
contrary  to  that  of  Richard  Jackson,  his  secretary 
for  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    Gren- 
ville himself  knew  little  about  the  colonies,  and  did 
not  share  the  wish  of  Halifax  to  bring  their  entire 
iidministration  into  mere  dependence  on  the  Crown. 
He  was  more  desii'ous  to  uphold  the  strict  mer- 
cantile monopoly  of  Great  Britain  in  the  colonies, 


and  to  lighten  the  burthen  of  taxation  in  England 
by  laying  what  he  could  upon  his  American  fellow- 
subjects. 

With  these  objects  in  view,  before  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  towards  the  end  of  1763,  Gi-enville 
issued  a  set  of  instructions  to  the  colonial  Go- 
vernors, and  to  the  naval  and  military  commanders 
in  America,  for  the  more  rigorous  enforcement 
of  existing  laws  concei'ning  ti'ade  and  naviga- 
tion. All  officers,  both  of  the  army  and  navy,  with 
the  troops  and  crews  under  their  command,  were 
to  co-operate  with  the  revenue  officers,  and  were  to 
be  rewarded  by  getting  a  large  share  of  the  foi*- 
feitures,  adjudged  by  the  Courts  of  Admiralty 
without  trial  by  jury,  and  with  an  appeal  only  to 
the  King  in  Council.  This  was  Grenville's  prac- 
tical response  to  the  opposition  raised  in  Massa- 
chusetts, during  two  years  "before,  to  the  execution 
of  the  revenue  laws ;  and  it  was  by  no  means 
adapted  to  conciliate  the  people  in  the  colonies,  or 
pei-suade  them  to  accept  new  schemes  of  taxation. 
But  when  the  session  of  Parliament  opened,  on  the 
loth  of  November,  thei-e  was  not  a  single  member 
of  either  House  who  seemed  able  to  foresee  the 
coming  storm  in  the  western  horizon.  The  King'.s 
Sjjeech  once  more  called  attention  to  "  the  heavy 
debts  contracted  duiing  the  late  war,  for  many  of 
which  no  provision  had  been  made."  The  renewal 
of  the  land  tax,  Avhieh  would  produce  two  millions 
sterling,  was  readily  voted ;  but  it  Avas  quite  un- 
derstood in  the  Hoxise  of  Commons  that  America 
should  be  made  to  pay;  and  Mr.  Huske,  the 
American  M.P.  for  Maldon,  officiously  promised  to 
shoAv  how  they  might  exact  from  the  colonies  half 
a  million  sterling  of  neAV  revenue,  Avhich  would  give 
the  English  landed  interest  such  I'elief  as  it 
wanted.*  The  session  thus  opened  went  on,  pass- 
ing over  Christmas,  into  the  first  months  of  1764  ; 
and  the  9th  of  Mai'ch  ai'rived,  Avhich  Avas  a  critical 
day  in  the  histoiy  of  the  British  American  Empire. 
On  that  day,  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
Ml".  Grenville  appeared  Avith  his  Budget,  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  ExcTiequer,  and  stated  his  intentions 
Avith  regard  to  taxing  the  American  colonies. 
Besides  new  import  duties,  to  be  immediately  laid 
upon  their  trade,  he  would,  in  the  next  session, 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  stamp  duties.  "  He  now  gave 
notice  of  this,  because  he  understood  that  some 
people  entertained  doubts  of  the  poAver  of  Parlia- 

*  This  speech  was  uttered  either  on  the  5th  or  6th>f  De- 
cember, in  Committee  of  Supply  on  the  military  forces  m 
America,  or  on  the  7th  or  8th,  in  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  on  the  land-tax.  There  was  talk  of  reducmg  the 
land-tax  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  which  would  relieve  the 
landowners  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million.     (Bancroft.)     .  _ 
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ment  to  impose  internal  taxes  in  the  colonies. 
Although,  of  all  the  schemes  wldch  had  fallen 
under  his  consideration,  he  thought  a  Stamp  Act 
was  the  best,  he  was  not  so  wedded  to  it  that  he 
could  not  give  it  up  for  any  one  that  might  appear 
more  eligible.  If  the  colonies  tliemselves  thought 
any  other  mode  would  be  more  expedient,  he  should 
have  no  objection  to  come  into  it  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment." But  he  challenged  his  opponents  to  discuss, 
if  they  thought  fitting,  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
lay  any  tax,  internal  or  external,  upon  the  colonies. 
Not  a  voice  of  those  present  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  this  sitting  was  heard  to  deny  the 
Minister's  proposition.  Next  day,  at  a  very  late 
hour  of  the  evening,  and  in  a  very  thin  House,  he 
submitted  a  series  of  resolutions  to  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  setting  forth  the  details  of  the 
new  taxation.  The  Act  of  the  6th  George  II., 
chapter  13,  so  far  as  it  prohibited  the  import  of 
foreign  rum  and  other  spirits  into  the  British 
colonies,  was  to  be  continued ;  but  foreign  sugar 
and  molasses  were  to  be  subjected  to  certain  duties 
for  revenue,  and  duties  were  likewise  to  be  imposed 
on  foreign  coffee,  wine,  silk,  cambric,  calico,  and 
indigo. '  The  1 .3th  resolution  was  as  follows : — "  That 
the  produce  of  all  the  said  duties,  and  also  of  tlie 
duties  which  .shall  be  raised,  from  and  after  the 
2yih  of  September,  1764,  by  virtue  of  the  said  Act 
made  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  late  Majesty,  shall 
bo  paid  into  his  Majesty's  Exchequer,  and  there 
reserved,  to  bo  from  time  to  time  disposed  of  by 
Parliament  towards  defraying  the  necessary  expenses 
of  defending,  protecting,  and  securing  the  British 
colonies  and  plantations  in  America."  Crenville  is 
f»ntitled  to  some  credit  for  making  this  reservation 
— an  example  which  was  not  followed  by  his  suc- 
cessoi-s  in  the  same  line  of  policy,  Cliarles  Towns- 
hend  and  Lord  North.  It  was  Grenville's  purpose 
to  secure  the  application  of  whatever  Parliament 
should  compel  the  Americans  to  pay,  simply  to 
keeping  up  the  military  defences  of  America,  not 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  Crown  over  American 
officual  salaries.*     But  the  fourteenth  resolution  of 

*  Bancroft  observes  that  for  this  reason  the  Crown  officers 
in  America  were  lukewarm  in  support  of  Gren\'ille,  when  they 
learnt  that  the  taxes  were  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  keep- 
ing up  the  army.  What  Bernard  and  others  sought  was  a' 
permanent  civil  list,  laid  upon  perpetual  funds.  "But  Gren- 
ville,  accepting  the  oinnions  of  his  secretary  Jackson,  refused 
to  become  the  attorney  for  American  office-holders,  or  the 
founder  of  a  stupendous  system  of  colonial  patronage  and 
oorrupfion.  .  .  .  When  Halifax  urged  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  the  Crown  officers  in  the  colonies  directly  from 
England,  in  accordance  witli  the  system  which  had  been 
maturing  since  1748,  Grenville  would  not  consent  to  it ;  and 
though  Halifioc,  at  a  formal  interview  with  him,  at  which 
Hillsborough  and  Jenkinson  were  present,  became  extremely 


the  series,  which  he  go-t  the  House  of  Commons  to 
pass  on  this  occasion,  was  one  of  a  most  ill-advised 
and  unfortunate  character.  It  had  been  emphatic- 
ally disapproved,  in  private,  not  only  by  Jackson, 
the  able  secretary  to  the  Exchequer,  but  also  by 
Lord  Hillsborough,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  This  resolution  was — "  That  towards  ftirther 
defraying  the  said  expenses,  it  may  be  proper  to 
chai'ge  certain  stamp  duties  in  the  said  colonies  and 
plantations." 

The  impolicy  of  attempting  this  method  of  taxa- 
tion in  the  colonies,  which  Walpole  and  P*tt  had 
considei-ed  and  declined,  was  in  vain  represented  to 
Grenville.      In  the  minds  of  colonial    jioliticians, 
according   to   nearly  all  their  own    speakers   and 
writers,  an  important  distinction  was  made  between 
external  taxes  on  the  import  of  merchandise  into 
the  colonies,  and  taxes  levied  in  the  interior  of  a 
province  upon  its  domestic  interests  of  property  and 
business.     The  former  might  be  suj>posed  to  belong 
to   the   genei-al   system  of  regulations  for  British 
commerce,  with  regard  to  foreign  competitors   and 
rivals,  in  which  system  the  American  colonists  pro- 
fessed their  willingness  to  acquiesce,    though  still 
disposed,  at  least  in  Massachusetts,  to  persist  in 
a  contraband  traffic  with  the  Spanish  and  French 
West  Indies.     But  they  would  not  submit  to  any 
internal  taxation  of  the  colonies  by  a  Parliament  at 
Westminster,  because  it  seemed  to  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  rights  of  domestic  self-government. 
The  charges  of  the  Post-office  they  did  not  regard 
as  a  tax, I  but  as  a  payment  for  .service  done,  and 
a  payment  to  which  no  man  was  obliged  who  did 
not  send  or  receive  letters  by  post.     But  the  use  of 
.stamps  would  be  compulsoiy  ;  for  without  them  no 
one  could  inherit  or  bequeath  an  estate,  recover  a 
debt,  secure  a  loan  or  contract,   or  enter  into  the 
matrimonial  state.     It  was,  moreover,  obvious  that 
the  soreness  of  feeSng  provoked  by  this  objection- 
able impost  would  be  continvially  and  universally 
kept  in  irritation  by  the  daily  need  of  using  stamps 
imder   the  proposed  law.     These  and  other  argu- 
ments against  the  Stamp  Act  were  privately  sub- 
mitted to  Grenville  by  several  persons  in  London, 
connected   with    America,    favourable    in   genei-al 
to  the  policy  of  the  King's  Government.     Among 
those  persons  were  Thomas  Penn,  one  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania  proprieto,i's,  and  Allen,  Chief  Justice   of 
Pennsylvania.     On  the  other  hand,  Jasper  Mauduit, 

heated  and  eager,  Grenville  remained  inflexible 

He  was  narrow-minded  and  obstinate ;  but  it  was  no  part  of 
his  intention  to  introduce  despotic  government."  (Bancroft, 
Vol.  IV.,  chap.  9,  note.) 

t  Franklin's  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  February,  17G6.  Works  of  Franklin,  edited  by- 
Jared  Sparks,  Vol.  IV.,  page  192. 
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the  client  for  Massacliusetts,  made  a  merit  of  his 
.servile  acqiviescence ;  aiicl  Kuox,  the  agent  for 
Georgia,  likewise  assented  to  the  stamp  duty,  Mr, 
Hiiske,  ah'eady  named,  now  repented  of  his  eager- 
ness to  promise  a  colonial  revenue,  and  entreated 
a  respite,  that  the  colonists  might  speak  for  them- 
selves ;  while  Thomas  Pownall,  once  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  who  afterwards  became  a  champion 
in  Parliament  of  American  liberties,  was  one  of 
the  most  forward  to  praise  the  measures  of  taxa- 
tion projX)sed  by  Grenville,  That  Minister  i-elied, 
«aoreover,  on  gi'anting  some  valuable  bo»ns  to 
-colonial  trade  for  the  mitigation  of  the  colonists' 
displeasure.  Of  these  particulai-  indulgences  the 
most  considerable  was  that  of  relieving  the  American 
whale-fishery  from  the  diiierential  duty  on  its 
products  hitherto  maintained  for  the  advantage  of 
British  whalers,  who  had  also  been  encomuged  by 
a  direct  pecuniary  bounty.  The  rice  grown  in 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  was  allowed  to  be 
sent  to  foreign  countries.  The  gi'owth  of  hemp 
and  flax  in  America  was  to  be  rewarded  ^vith 
a  bounty ;  and  certain  drawbacks  were  allowed  on 
foreign  goods  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
■colonies.  With  these  sui:>posed  compensations,  the 
Minister  persisted  in  his  design,  while  he  repeatedly 
expressed  feelings  of  regard  and  tenderness  for  the 
King's  subjects  in  America.  He  remarked  that 
they  now  had  an  opportunity,  by  signifying  their 
.assent  to  the  stamp  duty,  of  making  a  precedent 
for  their  being  consulted  in  future,  before  any  Isax 
should  be  imposed  on  them  by  Parliament.  If  they 
■could,  however,  propose  some  more  convenient  mode 
of  taxation,  which  should  be  equally  eflicacious,  he 
would  give  it  all  due  consideration.  But  if  any 
party  objected  to  the  Americans  being  taxed  at  all, 
they  might  save  themselves  the  ti'ouble  of  dis- 
cussion, for  he  was  determined  that  the  colonies 
should  contribute  to  the  national  revenue. 

The  other  fiscal  measures  relating  to  the  colonial 
tarifi"  were  embodied  in  a  Bill  which  was  presented 
on  March  14th  by  a  committee,  of  which  Grenville, 
Jenkinson,  and  Lord  North  were  membere.  This 
Bill,  meeting  with  no  opposition,  was  rapitUy  passed 
tlii'ough  both  Houses,  and  instantly  obtained  the 
Royal  assent  on  the  -Ith  of  April.  The  King,  in 
closing  that  session  of  Parliament,  commended 
members  for  "  the  wise  regulations  which  had  been 
established  to  augment  the  public  revenues,  to  unite 
the  interests  of  the  most  distant  possessions  of  the 
Cx'own,  and  to  secure  their  commerce  with  Great 
Britain."  In  his  narrow-mindedness  and  obstinacy, 
the  head  of  the  State  was  unable  to  perceive  that 
Parliament  had  entei^ed  a  path  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous tendency — a  path  that  might  lead,  as  kideed 


it  did  lead,  to  revolution  and  civil  war.  We  must, 
of  course,  be  careful  how  we  judge  by  after  events ; 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  statesmen  of 
England  had  evidence  enough  before  them  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  the  temper  of  the  American 
people.  The  wishes  and  resolves  of  the  colonists 
were  disregarded,  rather  than  imknown ;  and  it 
was  hoped  to  subdue  opposition  by  overwhelming 
force. 

MeanwhUe,  tiU  the  full  import  of  the  British 
Govei-nment  policy  was  realised  in  America,  there 
were  other  mattei-s  of  special  concern  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  different  provinces.  Numerous 
pai-ties  of  hardy  adventurei*s  from  Pennsylvania, 
from  Vu'ginia,  and  from  North  Carolina,  soon 
made  their  way  beyond  the  Alleghanies  to  the 
banks  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee.  The 
vast  region  of  the  Mississippi,  though  forbidden  to 
settlers  by  the  authority  of  Royal  Orders  in  Council, 
was  freely  ranged  over  and  squatted  upon  by  these 
independent  pioneers  of  civilisation.  The  idea  of  a 
continental  English  dominion  in  America,  instead 
of  a  group  of  detached  and  isolated  provinces,  now 
grew  to  large  proportions.  At  the  same  time, 
there  were  some  undetermined  boundaiy  questions 
affecting  the  more  settled  _and  populous  territories. 
A  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  New  England 
was  the  disposal  of  the  back  country  situated 
between  the  Connecticut  rivei%  the  Hudson,  and 
Lake  Champlain.  This  territory  was  claimed  by 
New  Yoi'k ;  and  the  Governor,  Colden,  was  urgent 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  that  it  should  be  allotted 
to  his  province,  instead  of  to  Massachusetts  or  New 
Hampshire,  Those  eastern  provinces,  he  said,  were 
animated  by  a  Republican  and  levelling  spirit, 
whereas  New  York  was  more  aristocratic ;  and  it 
was  thei'efore  more  proper  that  the  latter  should 
have  its  jurisdiction  enlarged.  The  King's 
Government  decided  the  matter  as  Colden  pro- 
posed. But  the  temper  of  the  New  York  people, 
by  that  time  was  not  at  all  docile  to  the  Royal 
authority. 

It  happened  in  New  York,  as  regards  the  dispute 
on  the  tenure  of  judicial  appointments,  as  it  did  in 
Massachusetts  with  that  concerning  the  obnoxious 
method  of  procedure  against  contraband  traders, 
and  in  other  provinces  with  other  grievances  of  a 
different  nature.  There  were  many  concun-ent 
sources  of  colonial  dissatisfaction  in  the  several 
portions  of  British  America  shortly  before  the 
announcement  that  they  were  to  be  taxed  by 
the  Parliament  at  Westminster.  Though  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  Franklin  for  its  counsellor  and  spokes- 
man, was  even  then  soliciting  direct  government 
by  the  Crown,  to  supersede  that  of  its  proprietary 
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lords,  it  had  to  complain  of  troublesome  militia 
regulations,  and  interference  witli  its  legislation 
touching  the  use  of  a  paper  currency.  This  last, 
indeed,  was  a  matter  in  which  general  inconvenience 
was  caused  by  one  of  the  measures  that  Grenville 
had  already  pushed  through  Parliament.  The 
provincial  Assemblies,  during  the  late  war,  had 
been  accustomed  to  issiie  bills  which  were  made  a 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  As  they  had 
become  greatly  depreciated,  and  merchants  in 
England  were  thereby  put  to  heavy  losses,  it  was 
enacted,  immediately  after  the  peace,  that  such  bills 
should  not  in  future  \)e  issued,  to  be  put  in  cii'cula- 
tion  as  a  legal  currency.  The  salutary  effects  which 
this  law  might  have  produced  were  in  some  degree 
thwarted  by  the  derangement  of  the  colonial  mone- 
tary system  thi'ough  other  recent  measures  of 
British  legislation.  It  was  by  the  j^rohibited  trade 
with  the  Spanish  Amei'ican  dominions  that  the 
colonists  had  obtained  a  supply  of  the  precious 
metals,  enabling  them  to  remit  specie  to  England  in 
payment  for  the  goods  they  purchased.  This  supply 
was  now  cut  off  by  the  sudden  adoption  of  extra- 
ordinary means  to  suppress  that  long-established 
traffic  which  had,  though  contrary  to  law,  been 
practised  with  the  security  and  punctuality  of 
legitimate  commerce.  At  the  same  time,  they  were 
requii'ed  to  pay  the  new  taxes  in  gold  and  silver, 
transmitted  to  England  for  the  Imperial  exchequer  ; 
so  that  the  scarcity  of  money  in  tlie  colonies  was 
sevei-ely  felt,  and  many  respectable  citizens  were 
threatened  with  the  utter  ruin  of  their  private 
affairs. 

The  prominence  at  this  time  assumed  by  some 
eloquent  pleadei-s  at  the  bar  in  the  colonial  courts 
of  justice,  where  cases  affecting  the  Royal  preroga- 
tive had  come  on  for  trial,  was  a  r-ather  ominous 
symptom.  At  Boston,  upon  the  occasion  related  in 
our  last  chapter,  the  enthusiastic  oratory  of  James 
Otis  had  won  for  him  great  influence  with  the  peoi:)le ; 
but  Oxenbridge  Thacher  was  also  esteemed  a  notable 
advocate  of  freedom.  At  New  York,  the  members 
of  the  legal  profession,  in  their  remonstrance  against 
the  appointment  of  judges  during  the  Royal  plea- 
sure, had  been  led  by  John  Morin  Scott,  and  one 
or  two  others,  with  courageous  earnestness.  In 
Vii-ginia,  which  was  destined  to  furnish  the  coming 
revolution  with  some  of  its  most  powerful  agents, 
Patz-ick  Henry,  a  young  lawyer  hitherto  scarcely 
known  beyond  his  native  village,  gained  high  popu- 
larity by  the  boldness  of  his  speech  in  a  case  of 
some  local  interest.  It  concerned  the  payment  of 
a  commutation  for  tithes  or  other  legal  dues  to  a 
parish  clergyman ;  but  the  real  question  at  issue 
was  the  validity  of  an  Act  of  the  Virginia  pi'ovincial 


Legislature,  fixing  the  rate  of  such  commutation  iu 
tobacco  for  money,  which  Act,  in  1759,  had  been 
negatived  by  the  Crown,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Bishop  of  London.  Patrick  Henry,  in  his  argu- 
ment before  a  Vii-ginia  county  court,  vehemently 
denied  the  King's  power  at  any  time  to  annul  laws- 
of  domestic  operation,  which  had  been  formally 
passed  by  the  repi-esentative  Assembly,  the  Council, 
and  the  Covei-nor  of  the  province.  This  wa» 
taking  higher  gi-ound  of  constitutional  or  political 
principles  than  had  yet  been  ventured  upon  ;  and 
Patrick  Henry  was  menaced  with  a  pi'osecution  for 
treason.  He  retired  for  a  short  time  from  th» 
scene  of  his  perilous  forensic  triumph ;  but  the 
popular  voice  not  long  afterwards  called  him  to  a 
seat  in  the  provincial  Assembly.  He  was.  soon  to 
appear  as  one  of  the  foremost  intellectual  champions 
of  the  American  cause. 

In  this  condition  of  the  public  mind,  with  so 
many  inflammatory  agencies  at  work,  the  news  of 
Grenville's  financial  scheme,  more  especially  of  his 
intention  to  propose  a  stamp  duty  early  in  the  next 
year,  aroused  in  the  colonies  a  storm  of  angiy 
feeling.  But  the  attitude  taken  at  first  was  calm 
in  resistance.  A  town  meeting  was  held  at  Boston 
in  the  month  of  May,  when  Samuel  Adams,  a 
citizen  of  modest  fortune,  but  highly  esteemed  for 
the  strict  integrity  of  his  character,  and  for  his  in- 
tellectual attainments  as  a  distinguished  scholar  of 
Harvard  University,  led  the  discussion  in  a  tone  of 
uncompi'omising  firmness.  Resolutions  were  passed 
asserting  the  claim  of  the  King's  subjects  in  the 
colonies,  not  only  by  charter,  but  as  their  birth- 
right, to  the  same  freedom  which  other  British 
subjects  enjoyed ;  and  especially  declaiing  that  they 
should  not  be  taxed  without  their  own  consent 
expressed  by  a  representative  Legislature.  They 
called  on  the  provincial  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,. 
then  in  session,  to  give  effect  to  these  resolutions ; 
and  they  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Otis,  Thacher,  Cushing,  Gray,  and  Sheafe,  to  enter 
into  correspondence  with  the  other  provinces  for 
joint  action.  The  Boston  Instinictions  to  repre- 
sentatives were  drawn  up  by  Adams,  and  wei"e 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  case,  which 
Otis  had  been  desired  to  prepare.  These  memorials- 
demanded  for  the  colonists,  by  the  law  of  nature 
and  reason,  as  well  as  by  the  common  law  of  the 
realm,  those  rights  which  belonged  to  all  English- 
men— personal  security  and  liberty,  the  jwssessiou 
of  their  own  property,  and  the  power  of  local  legis- 
lation for  their  own  government,  subject  only  to  a 
negative  of  particular  acts  by  the  Crown,  but  ^dtk 
the  sole  power  of  imposing  taxes  in  the  colony.  It 
was  plainly  declared  that  "the  authority  of  the 
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Parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  cix'cumscribed  by 
bounds  which,  if  exceeded,  render  its  acts  those  of 
mere  power  without  right,  and  consequently  void." 
Again,  the  same  memorial  repeated — "  Acts  of  Pai*- 
liament  against  natural  equity  are  void;  Acts  against 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  British  institu- 
tions are  void."  The  Massachusetts  Assembly  was 
not  slow  in  I'esponding  to  these  injunctions  from 
the  citizens  of  Boston.  A  formal  letter  of  instiiic- 
tions  was  addi'essed  to  Jasper  Mauduit,  their  agent 
in  London,  setting  forth  the  views  which  he  was  to 
lay  before  the  British  Government  on  behalf  of 
their  pi'ovince.  They  protested  against  "  the  bur- 
densome scheme  of  obliging  the  colonists  to  main- 
tain a  standing  army,"  and  recounted  their  past 
effoi"ts  and  services  in  the  late  wa)-.  But  they 
asked,  as  if  incredulous  of  the  news  they  had 
heard,  "  Can  it  be  possible  that  duties  and  taxes 
shall  be  assessed  without  the  voice  or  consent  of  an 
American  Parliament  1  Ireland  was  a  conquered 
country;  yet  no  duties  have  been  levied  by  the 
British  Parliament  on  Ireland.  A  people  may  be 
free  and  tolerably  happy,  without  a  particular 
branch  of  trade;  but  without  the  privilege  of 
assessing  theii'  own  taxes  they  can  be  neither. 
Prohibitions  of  trade  are  neither  reasonable  nor 
just ;  but  the  power  of  taxing  is  the  gi-and  barrier 
of  British  liberty.  If  this  is  once  broken  down,  all 
is  lost ;  if  we  are  not  represented,  we  are  slaves." 
And  they  added,  "  The  resolutions  for  a  Stamp 
Act  naturally  and  directly  tend  to  enervate  the 
goodwill  of  America  towards  Great  Britain." 

At  New  York,  when  the  arrival  of  the  English 
packet  brought  intelligence  of  what  had  been  done, 
people  of  every  class  were  loud  in  expressions  of  re- 
sentment. Their  first  notion  was  to  defeat  the  im- 
position of  the  new  Customs' duties  by  refusing  to  buy 
or  use  the  imported  goods  subject  to  this  taxation. 
They  would  drink  no  >vLae  and  wear  no  foi-eign  ma- 
nufactured stuffs,  either  those  produced  in  England 
(such  as  woollen  cloth),  or  those  sent  to  them  by 
English  merchants.  They  would  grow  and  manu- 
facture their  own  wool  in  America;  and  for  this 
pui'pose,  to  permit  a  more  rapid  increase  of  their 
flocks  of  sheep,  they  agreed  to  eat  no  lamb.  It  was 
a  trivial  incident  of  the  popular  agitation ;  but  it 
took  the  fancy,  and  became  a  proverbial  symbol : 
"  I'll  eat  no  lamb "  was  thenceforth  a  watchword 
of  American  patriots.  But  there  were  some  who 
talked  of  dressing  in  sheepskins  till  they  could 
manufactm'e  cloth ;  in  the  meantime,  all  resolved 
to  dispense  with  dyed  broadcloth,  and  content  them- 
selves with  homespun  gi-ey  or  brown  fabrics  of  the 
countiy  handlooms.  This  turn  of  their  inclinations 
was  further  encouraged  by  the  maxims  of  homely 


frugality  which  Franklin  and  others  had  lately 
taught  in  "  Poor  Richai-d "  and  similar  publica- 
tions. Adams  even  made  it  a  point  of  heroic 
vii-tue,  and  prayed  for  his  Boston  that  it  might  be 
"a  Christian  Sparta." 

In  September  and  October,  when  the  movement 
begun  in  Massachusetts  had  spread,  there  were  more 
signal  demonstrations  of  the  spu-it  now  aroused  in 
the  neighbouring  provinces.  A  treatise  written  by 
James  Otis,  entitled  "  The  Rights  of  the  Colonists," 
had  much  circulation  amongst  them.  It  was  chiefly 
made  up  of  high-flown  declamation,  concerning 
abstract  principles  of  human  liberty,  and  the 
weakness  and  wickedness  of  tyranny,  in  that  style 
of  which  Rousseau  had  set  the  example  in  France. 
But  it  also  contained  some  pithy  sentences  in  which 
lay  the  gist  of  the  argument  on  the  American  aide. 
The  opinions  here  stated  were  more  advanced  than 
such  as  were  pre\iously  i-eferred  to.  "A  time  may 
come,"  said  Otis,  "  when  Parliament  shall  declare 
every  American  charter  void ;  but  the  natural,  in- 
herent, and  inseparable  rights  of  the  colonists  as 
men  and  as  citizens  will  remain.  There  is  no 
foundation,"  he  proceeded  (thus  going  beyond  the 
views  of  moderate  colonial  politicians),  "  for  the 
distinction  between  external  and  internal  taxes.  If 
Parliament  may  tax  our  trade,  they  may  lay  stamps, 
land-taxes,  tithes,  and  so  indefinitely ;  there  are  no 
bounds.  But  such  an  imposition  of  taxes,  whether 
on  trade  or  on  land,  on  houses  or  shijjs,  on  I'eal  or 
personal,  fixed  or  floating  property  in  the  colonies, 
is  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  the  rights  of  the 
colonists,  as  British  subjects  and  as  men.  Acts 
of  Parliament,"  he  repeated,  in  the  terms  of  the 
Boston  resolutions,  "  when  against  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  are  void." 
In  conclusion,  Otis  refei-red  to  the  possibility  of  an 
appeal  to  force.  "  Yet  the  colonists,"  he  said, 
"  well  know  the  blood  and  treasure  that  independ- 
ence would  cost.  They  will  never  think  of  it,  till 
di'iven  to  it  as  the  last  fatal  resort  against  Minis- 
terial oppression,  which  will  make  the  wisest  mad, 
and  the  weakest  strong."  This  soi-t  of  language 
was  not  calculated  to  soothe  tlie  roused  passions  of 
his  countrymen. 

But  the  provincial  Assemblies  of  America  were 
mostly  disposed  to  a  firm,  yet  gentle  and  temperate, 
manner  of  proceeding.  That  of  Rhode  Island, 
acting  together  with  the  Governor,  Stephen 
Hopkins,  who  was  elected  by  the  people,  resolved 
indeed  not  to  acknowledge  that  the  British  Par- 
liament had  any  authority  to  make  even  laws  of 
trade  for  the  colonies.  Their  little  province  was 
"  ready  to  exert  its  utmost  efibrts  to  maintain  its 
privileges    inviolate,"    and    they   appointed,    like 
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Massachusetts,  a  committee  of  correspondence  to 
act  jointly  witli  the  other  provinces.  Connecticut 
addressed  to  the  British  Legislature  an  elaborate 
disquisition,  proving  that  it  had  already  perfoi-med 
its  full  share  of  service  to  the  Imperial  Grovernment 
in  the  costs  of  tlie  late  war,  and  that  for  Parliament 
to  lay  on  stamp  duties,  or  any  other  internal  taxa- 
tion, would  he  a  gross  infringement  of  colonial 
rights.  "  It  was  liixmbly  and  firmly  trusted,  and 
even  relied  upon,  that  Parliament,  as  supreme 
guardian  of  the  libei'ties  of  the  subject,  would  not 
sufier  the  same  to  be  done."  Pennsylvania,  still 
distracted  by  its  conflict  against  the  propi'ietary 
system  of  government,  yet  listened  to  the  overtures 
of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  for  political 
joint  action.  This  province  alone  had  sj)ent  half 
a  million  sterling  in  the  late  war,  and  had  sent  a 
thousand  volunteers  to  the  more  recent  Indian 
expedition  of  Colonel  Bouquet ;  its  taxation  now 
amounted  to  half-a-crown  in  the  pound  of  all  private 
incomes.  '^  Its  Legislature  professed  constant  readi- 
ness to  attend  to  a  Royal  letter  of  requisition,  for 
pecuniary  aids  to  be  fi-eely  voted  by  the  colonists, 
and  levied  in  such  manner  as  they  chose.  But  this 
should  be  their  own  legislative  act,  in  resj)onse  to 
a  message  from  the  King  by  his  Secretary  of  State ; 
they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  British 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Resolutions  were 
accordingly  passed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly, 
declining  to  allow  the  proposed  taxes,  bvit  ex- 
pressing their  willingness  to  gi-ant  aids  to  the 
Crown,  whenever  called  for  in  a  proper,  constitu- 
tional manner.  They  now  appointed  Franklin,  who 
had  come  home  in  1762,  to  return  to  England  as 
the  agent  for  the  province,  "vvith  new  instruc- 
tions which  he  was  to  show  to  the  Ministry.  The 
remaining  provinces  were  not  indifferent  to  the 
political  emergency.  The  Assembly  of  Virginia 
addressed  the  King,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  a  protest  against  the 
taxation  of  America  by  the  British  Parliament. 
This  wa.s  declared  to  be  "  subversive  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  of 
dangerous  example."  But  the  people  of  Yirginia, 
if  permitted  to  enjoy  ''their  undoubted  rights," 
would  still  cherish  their  connection  with  "  Britain, 
the  seat  of  liberty,"  as  their  greatest  happiness. 
In  North  Carolina,  likewise,  an  address  was  A^oted 
by  the  Assembly,  claiming  the  exclusive  right  of 
imposing  taxes  ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
act  with  the  Massachusetts  committee. 

The  New  York  Assembly  met  in  September,  and 

*  Franklin's  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 


immediately  took  measures  to  secure  for  its  con- 
stituents "  that  great  badge  of  English  liberty,  the 
being  taxed  only  with  their  own  consent."  An 
address  to  the  King  was  agreed  to,  in  which  this 
"exclusive  right"  was  claimed  as  one  already 
recognised  by  his  Majesty,  and  the  loss  of  which 
would  reduce  them  to  "the  Ijasest  vassalage." 
They  complained  also  of  the  laws  restricting  trade, 
of  those  interfering  with  the  exercise  of  the 
financial  credit  of  their  province,  and  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Admiralty  Courts  m  ithout  trial  by 
jur}^  Separate  and  distinct  addresses  to  the  House 
of  Lords  and  to  the  House  of  Commons  were 
adopted  at  New  York.  These  addresses  disclaimed, 
"  with  the  utmost  abhorrence,"  any  thought  of 
independence  for  that  colony,  with  regard  to  the 
supreme  power  of  the  Empire.  They  acknowledged, 
"in  the  most  extensive  and  positive  terms,"  the 
lawful  authority  of  the  British  Parliament  "to 
model  the  trade  of  the  whole  Empire,"  so  as  to  sub- 
sei-ve  the  interest  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain ; 
"  but  the  freedom  to  drive  all  soi-ts  of  traffic,"  they 
added,  "in  subordination  to  and  not  inconsistent 
with  the  British  trade,  with  an  exemption  from  all 
duties  in  such  a  course  of  commerce,  is  humbly 
claimed  by  the  colonists,  as  the  most  essential  of 
all  the  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled  as  colonists, 
and  as  connected  in  the  bond  of  liberty  with  the 
free  sons  of  Great  Britain."  It  was  not  only  the 
threatened  Stamp  Act,  but  the  new  customs'  tariff, 
to  which  they  objected.  "  For  since  all  impositions, 
whether  they  be  internal  taxes  or  duties  paid  for 
what  we  consume,  equally  diminish  the  estates 
upon  which  they  are  charged,  what  avails  it  to  any 
people  by  which  of  them  they  are  impoverished  1 " 
In  conclusion,  the  New  York  Assembly  demanded 
for  the  people  of  that  colony  "  an  exemption  from 
the  burthen  of  ungranted  and  involuntary  taxes  ;  " 
as  without  this  security  thei'e  could  be  no  idea  of 
property  or  liberty,  no  happiness,  aiid  "life  itself 
would  be  intolerable."  It  could  never  be,  they 
said,  that  the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain  allowed 
one  part  of  the  community  for  ever  to  tax  and 
legislate  for  the  other  part.  If  it  did  so,  it  would 
be  the  most  unequal  Constitution  that  ever  existed; 
"  and  no  Iniman  foresight  or  contrivance,"  it  was 
finally  observed,  "  can  prevent  its  resulting  in  tlie 
most  intolei'able  oppression." 

These  demonstrations  of  the  Provincial  Legisla- 
tures, in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1764,  were 
the  replv  made  by  the  English  people  of  America 
to  Grenville's  challenge  from  the  Treasury  Bench 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  had  so  little  of 
the  wisdom  of  a  statesman  that  he  never  took 
the  principle  of  their  refusal  into  serioxxs  considera- 
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iion.  Ytit  lie  rcceivecl  timely  warning  from  an 
olKcial  r^narter  kitlierto  most  favourable  to  tlie  pre- 
rogatives of  the  CroAvn.  Hutchinson,  the  Chief- 
Justice  and  Deputy-Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
Avrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Exchequer, 
earnestly  remonstrating  against  the  Parliamentary 


imposition  of  taxes.  His  argiuneuts,  both  of  equity 
and  of  expediency,  "were  clearly  and  foi'cibly  stated  ; 
but  he  was  a  time-serving  man,  anxious  to  be  in 
favour  with  the  winning  side.  Persons  well 
acquainted  with  America  thought  the  Ministry 
were  acting  too  rashly. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Fui-thcr  Projects  of  Taxation  entertained  by  the  Bedford-Grenville  Ministry— Kcmonstranccs  of  London  Merchants,  and  of  the 
American  Provincial  Agents — Schemes  of  Bernard  and  Golden,  at  Boston  and  New  York,  to  subvei-t  Colonial  Liberties- 
Command  of  Military  Forces  in  America— Billeting  of  Troops  at  the  Charge  of  the  Colonies— Grenville's  Proposal  of  the 
Stamp  Act — Charles  Townshend  and  Colonel  Barre— Absence  of  Pitt — Exclusion  of  Petitions  against  the  Stamp  Act — 
Passing  of  the  Act — Bribes  and  Bounties — Restraints  on  Trade  and  Industry  in  Ameiica — Slavery  maintained  as  a  British 
Interest— Reception  of  the  Stamp  Act  by  the  Colonists — Patrick  Henry  in  Virginia — The  Assembly  of  Blassachusetts — 
Provincial  Corresponding  Committees— South  Carolina  and  New  York — Invitation  to  a  Congress  of  the  Provinces — Inger- 
soll,  of  Connecticut,  at  Boston — Tlie  Newly-appointed  Stamp  Distributors — Compulsory  Resignations — Andrew  Oliver,  the 
Boston  Stamp-master— Riots  at  Boston — Riots  in  Rhode  Island  and  in  Maryland — IngersoU  waylaid  in  Connecticut — 
Governor  Bernard  and  the  Massachusetts  Assembly — The  Congress  at  New  York  in  October— Resolutions  and  Addresses 
to  Parliament — Governor  Golden  and  the  New  Yorkers— Impossibility  of  executing  the  Stamj*  Act — Confirmation  of  Acts 
of  tlie  Congress — Change  of  Government  in  England — The  Rockingham  Ministry. 


At  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  January,  1765, 
the  question  of  further  taxing  America  was  referred 
to  in  the  King's  Speech,  as  one  of  "  obedience  to 
the  laws,  and  respect  for  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  kingdom."  This  suggestion  Avas  answered 
})y  the  two  Hoiises  in  their  Address,  with  the  assur- 
ance of  such  "  temper  and  firmness  as  would  best 
conciliate  due  submission  and  reverence."  Here 
was  an  CAddent  consciousness  of  the  approaching 
political  struggle.  It  Avas  next  alluded  to  in  the 
tliscussion  of  the  Army  Estimates,  Avhen  Chai-les 
ToAvnshend,  as  Paymaster-General,  insisted  iipon 
<'Stablishing  a  large  military  force  in  America  ;  "  for 
the  colonies,"  he  said,  "  are  not  to  be  emancipated." 
The  writings  of  Otis,  and  other  declarations  of  the 
lights  claimed  in  Boston  and  New  York  for  those 
communities  of  English  freemen,  were  now  i-ead  by 
])ersons  in  London  connected  Avith  the  Government. 
A  i"eply  Avas  di-awn  up  and  published  by  Soame 
Jenyns,  one  of  the  Board  of  Tmde  ;  Avhile  the 
Attorney-General,  Charles  Yorke,  and  the  eminent 
Loi'd  Mansfield,  Lord  Chief-Justice,  studied  their 
precedents  and  arguments  of  law,  with  a  simi- 
lar intent  to  uphold  the  Royal  prei'ogative. 
Grenville,  in  the  meantime,  had  to  meet  the  depu- 
tations of  London  merchants,  and  the  agents  for 
several  American  provinces,  who  remonstrated  in 
A'ain  against  the  jiolicy  he  had  taken  up.  They 
asked  him,  instead  of  levying  a  tax,  to  make  a 
requisition,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the 
supplies  needed  ou  behalf  of  the  military  service. 


Franklin,  who  had  noAv  arrived  in  England  as  agent 
for  Pennsyhania,  ofiered  a  formal  pledge  that  its 
Legislature  Avould  comply  with  such  a  requisition. 
Jackson,  who  rej^resented  Connecticut,  dwelt  upon 
the  gi-a\'est  political  objection  to  Great  Britain 
taxing  the  colonies ;  that  if  the  CroAvn  had  a  Civil 
List  and  standing  army  there,  independent  of  their 
own  Legislature,  their  civil  liberties  would  be  en- 
dangered. This  was  denied  by  Grenville ;  but  the 
remark  soon  met  Avith  a  practical  commentary  in 
a  ncAV  order  from  the  War  Ofiice,  that  the  military 
commanders  all  over  America  should  act  without 
reference  to  the  civil  Governors. 

This  Avas  indeed  the  purport,  though  not  the 
express  text,  of  the  official  determination  arising 
from  a  dispute  in  Florida,  which  had  no  particular 
connection  Avitli  the  controversy  Ave  haA^e  followed. 
It  Avas  natural  enough  that  the  alarmed  colonists 
should  look  upon  all  such  measures  and  proposals 
as  forming  one  system  of  policy  adverse  to  their 
freedom.  The  chief  promoter  of  this  despotic 
system  in  America  was  Francis  Bernard,  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Avho  had  just  communi- 
cated to  the  Ministry  his  scheme  of  a  thorough 
change  in  all  the  provincial  Govei'nments.  He 
recommended  a  civil  list,  beyond  the  control  of  local 
Legislative  Assemblies ;  an  order  of  colonial 
nobility,  Avith  life-peerages  ;  the  abolition  of  existing 
charters ;  and  either  the  administration  of  the 
whole  by  one  Government,  or  the  formation  of  three 
large  provinces,  suppressing  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
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Island.  At  the  same  time,  Colden,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  New  York,  was  contending  for  the 
subjection  of  all  judicial  proceedings  in  the  colonies, 
even  trials  by  jury  at  common  law,  without  any 
wi'it  of  error  from  sviperior  courts,  to  a  decision  by 
the  King  in  Council. 

Another  measure  was  in  hand,  which  just  then 
attracted  but  little  notice,  yet  was  destined  to  have 
momentous  consequences  in  a  short  time.  The 
extension  of  the  Mutiny  and  Billeting  Act  to  the 
army  in  America  was  managed  by  Mr.  Welbore 
Ellis,  Secretary  at  War,  according  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  General  Gage.  It  included  provisions 
for  billeting  ti'oops  in  the  barracks  of  the  provin- 
cial militia,  in  public-houses,  inns  and  taverns, 
barns  and  empty  houses ;  but  the  colonial  Govern- 
ments were  required  to  furnish  them  with  fuel  for 
firing,  candles,  cooking  utensils,  bedding,  beer  or 
cider,  rum,  salt,  and  vinegar,  at  the  cost  of  the 
colonial  tax-payers.  It  was  a  small  matter,  ap- 
parently, in  amount  and  in  principle ;  but  it  was 
calculated  to  serve  for  the  occasion  of  an  ii-ritating 
dispute  between  the  Imperial  and  Provincial 
legislative  powers. 

The  Stamp  Act,  however,  which  Gren%'ille  had 
frankly  announced  in  the  year  before,  was  to 
become  the  more  immediate  subject  of  contention. 
It  was  on  the  6th  of  Febniary,  1765,  that  he  pro- 
posed to  tlie  House  in  Committee  fifty-live  resolu- 
tions of  minute  detail,  for  an  Act  imposing  a 
variety  of  stamp  duties  in  Amei'ica,  and  establishing 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  Courts  iii  all 
cases  under  this  Act,  as  well  as  under  the  Customs' 
Acts.  The  Minister  spoke  at  considerable  length, 
and  stated  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  maintain 
an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  in  America,  which 
would  cost  £.300,000  a  year ;  that  the  duties  and 
taxes  already  enacted  would  yield  but  £100,000 ; 
and  that  America  could  and  should  pay  for  the 
establishment  of  that  military  force  employed  for 
its  pi'otection.  He  compared  the  public  debt  of 
England  with  that  of  the  colonies ;  the  increase  of 
taxation,  and  the  cost  of  the  public  services,  in  the 
mother  country,  and  in  those  distant  provinces, 
respectively.  He  declared  that  Parliament,  as  the 
common  council  of  the  whole  Empire,  was  fully 
capable  of  imposing  internal  taxes  in  the  colonies, 
as  well  as  taxes  on  their  trade  and  navigation  ;  and 
that  all  their  charters  were  subject  to  the  supreme 
legislative  authority  of  Great  Britain. 

The  resolutions  were  passed  with  few  dissentients 
in  Committee,  though  Alderman  Beckford  and  Mr. 
Richard  Jackson  spoke  against  them,  as  both  unjust 
and  imprudent.  The  Stamp  Act  was  then  bx'ought 
in,  and  was  quickly  put  through  its  regular  stages, 


giving  I'ise  to  moi'e  than  one  lively  debate.  Among^ 
the  speakers,  one  who  most  distinguished  himself 
was  Colonel  Isaac  Barre,  an  eloquent  Iri£«hman  who 
had  served  with  General  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  and  had 
contracted  personal  friendships  in  America.  He 
i-eproached  the  Ministry  and  the  House  for  not 
knowing,  feeling,  or  caring  for  the  interests  of  the 
American  people.  Hereupon  Charles  Townshend, 
who  also  piqued  himself  upon  his  acquaintance  with 
Amex-ica,  replied  with  a  vehement  asseveration  of 
the  great  advantages  that  the  colonies  had  gained 
from  the  last  war  at  the  cost  of  Britain.  "  And 
now,"  said  he,  "will  these  American  ofispring, 
planted  by  our  care,  nourished  by  our  indulgence, 
protected  by  our  arms,  till  they  are  grown  to  a  good 
degree  of  strength  and  opulence,  ^\'ill  they  grudge 
to  contribute  their  mite,  to  relieve  us  from  the 
heavy  burthen  of  national  expense  we  lie  undea- 1 " 
This  was  an  inconsiderate  way  of  putting  the 
case,  inasmuch  as  it  betrayed  either  ignorance  or 
forgetfulness  of  the  earlier  periods  of  colonial 
histoiy.  It  laid  the  Ministerial  advocate  fairly  open 
to  a  powerful  retort  from  that  impassioned  rhetori- 
cian. Colonel  Barr^,  who  was  keenly  sensible  of 
every  point  in  favour  of  his  American  clients. 
"  They  planted  by  your  care ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"  No,  it  was  your  oppression  that  planted  them  in 
America ;  they  fled  from  yovu"  tyi-anny  to  a  then 
uncultivated,  inhospitable  countiy,  where  they 
exposed  themselves,  for  the  principles  of  true 
English  liberiy,  to  every  hardship,  and  to  the 
cruelties  of  a  savage  foe.  Tliey  nourished  up  hj 
your  indulgence  !  They  grew  by  your  neglect  of 
them ;  and  as  soon  as  you  began  to  care  about 
them,  it  was  to  send  persons,  in  one  department 
and  another,  to  spy  out  their  liberties,  to  misrepre- 
sent their  actions,  and  to  prey  upon  them ;  men 
whose  behaviour  has  caused  the  blood  of  these  sons 
of  liberty  to  boil  within  them.  They  protected  by 
your  arms  !  They  have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in 
your  defence,  and  exerted  their  valour  on  the 
frontiers,  amidst  their  constant  laboi-ious  industry 
in  the  interior  of  their  country,  which  yielded  all 
its  little  savings  to  your  service.  And  believe  me 
— remember  I  this  day  told  you  so — the  same 
spirit  of  freedom  will  actuate  that  peojjle  still. 
Prudence  forbids  me  to  explain  myself  farther ; 
yet  I  claim  to  knoAV  more  of  America  than  most  of 
you.  Its  people  are  as  truly  loyal  as  any  subjects 
the  King  has,  but  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties, 
and  who  will  vindicate  them,  if  ever  they  should 
be  violated.  But  the  subject  is  too  delicate  ;  I  ^rill 
say  no  more." 

This  spii-ited  passage  of  declamation,  in  which 
there  was   a  certain  portion   of  truth,  but  whi(?li 
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icmored  some  matei-ial  considerations  on  the  other 
side,  was  reported  in  the  American  journals.  It 
afforded  the  highest  gratification  to  the  colonists, 
and  encouraged  them  in  their  bold  acts  of  resistance 
thi-oughout  the  summer  of  1765.  Pitt  was  absent, 
from  illness,  during  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  with  regard  to  the  Stamp  Act  of  that 
session ;  he  would  else  have  been  their  most  efficient 
champion.  Besides  Colonel  Barre,  Alderman  Beck- 
ford,  and  Jackson,  their  cause  was  defended  by  Sir 


the  colonies  were  but  chartered  corporations  with 
the  power  of  making  bye-laws,  but  with,  no  shai"e 
of  the  supx'eme  legislative  power.  The  minority  of 
votes  on  the  resolutions  in  Committee,  on  the  6th 
of  February,  was  but  49  against  245.  The  Bill 
itself,  which  was  introduced  by  Grenville,  Lord 
North,  and  Jenkinson,  on  the  13th  of  Febiniary, 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  27th,  with 
no  formal  division.  It  went  through  the  House  of 
Lords  very  quietly,  and  obtained  the  Royal  assent 
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William  Meredith  and  General  Conway,  moi-e 
especially  on  behalf  of  Virginia,  The  memorials 
and  addresses  of  the  diffei-ent  pi-ovincial  Legislatures 
were  in  vain  presented  to  the  House,  or  rather 
were  brought  up  and  offered  for  presentation.  It 
Avas  objected,  by  members  on  the  Ministerial  side, 
tliat  no  petition  against  a  Money  Bill  could  be 
received,  according  to  the  standing  ordei'S  of  the 
House.  The  petitions  of  London  merchants  and 
others  trading  with  America  were  excluded  by  the 
same  rule.  In  general,  the  opponents  of  the 
Government  measure  were  scarcely  pr'epai'ed  with 
siifficient  knowledge  of  constitutional  principles  to 
maintain  their  cause  in  debate.  They  were  easily 
overborne,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  peremptory  asser- 
tions of  such  a  lawyer  as  Yorke,  who  insisted  that 


on  the  22nd  of  March.  Grenville  had  now  })ro- 
cured  the  full  sanction  of  Parliament  to  his 
American  taxing  policy.  He  still  endeavoured  to 
soothe  the  injured  colonial  interests  by  granting 
more  bounties  on  special  articles  of  their  produce 
and  traffic.  The  powerful  Minister  showed  a 
patronising  countenance  to  men  like  Pownall, 
Knox,  and  Mauduit,  who  told  him  that  the  colonies 
would  acquiesce  in  his  financial  plans,  Bui,  in 
sj)ite  of  all  this  seeming  libei*ality,  America  was 
still  to  remain  in  a  condition  of  galling  resti-aint 
and  injurious  dependence  on  certain  privileged 
British  interests.  Though  some  relaxation  was 
now  granted  in  the  case  of  iron  and  timber  sent  to 
Irtjland,  the  exportation  of  almost  every  American 
product  to  any  country  but  England  was  absolutely 
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-foi-bidden.'  With  the  exception  of  Madeira  or 
Poi-tugiiese  wine,  the  colonies  were  equally  for- 
bidden to  procure  for  their  own  use  any  foreign 
commodity  otherwise  than  from  Great  Britain. 
They  were  prohibited  from  working  their  own  iron 
in  furnaces  and  forges  on  a  large  scale ;  and  the 
■woollen  manufacture,  Ijeyond  mere  houseliold  spin- 


The  Stamp  Act  had  now  passed,  and  it  was 
to  be  seen  how  the  colonists  would  take  it.  The 
first  movement  of  resistance  began  in  the  Virginia 
House  of  Assembly,  in  the  month  of  May.  The 
eloquent  Patrick  Henry,  elected  but  a  few  dayS' 
before  for  Louisa  County,  brought  forward  a  set  of 
five  resolutions,  declaring  the  sole  right  and  ix)wer 


COLONEL    EAKKE. 


ning  aud  Wca\iug,  was  made  impossible  by  laws 
against  carrying  wool  or  cloth  from  one  province 
into  another.  Other  vexatious  restrictions  on  ti'ade 
and  industry  were  sedulously  maintained,  and  the 
African  slave  trade  to  America,  together  with  the 
institution  of  slaveiy  in  Virginia  and  Carolina, 
was  forced  upon  the  colonists,  against  their  earnest 
remonstrances,  by  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  for 
the  profit  of  London  and  Liverpool  or  Bristol 
merchants.* 

*  "  While  free  laboUr  was  debarred  of  its  natural  rights  in 
the  employment  of  its  resources,   the  slave  trade  was  en- 
66 — VOL.    11. 


of  that  Assembly  to  tax  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colony.  In  the  debate  which  ensued,  and  of  A\'Iiich 
Thomas  Jefiereon  and  George  Washington  were 
silent  hearers,  bold  language  was  freely  u>sed.  The 
resolutions  were  opposed  by  the  King's  Attorney, 

couraged  to  proceed  with  unrelenting  eagerness;  and  in  the' 
year  that  had  just  expired,  from  Liverpool  alone,  seventy -aiaa 
ships  had  gone  in  that  trade  to  Africa,  and  had  borne  to  tlia 
West  Indies  and  to  the  Continent  more  than  IS.-SOO  negroes. 
(Bancroft, Vol.  IV.,  chap.  12.)  The  provincial  Legislatures  wonU 
have  abolished  slavery,  as  well  as  the  slave-trade  ;  but  tluy 
were  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  latter,  because  all  trade 
from  abroad  to  the  colonies  was  for  the  Imperial  Legislature 
alone  to  deal  with.  ^      i  i         . 
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Peyton  Randolph,  and  by  Robinson,  the  Speakei- 
of  the  House,  but  were  carried  by  a  small  majority ; 
one  was  afterwards  rescinded.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Fauquiei",  then  dissolved  the  Assembly; 
but  the  signal  had  been  given  to  the  other  provinces. 
In  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  6th  of 
June,  Otis  proposed  that  an  American  Continental 
Congress  should  be  convened,  whicli  was  to  consist 
of  delegates  from  all  the  thirteen  provinces.  The 
project  was  approved,  and  letters  were  sent  to  every 
provincial  representative  body,  inviting  their  com- 
mittees to  meet  at  New  York,  on  the  fii-st  Tuesday 
in  October.  They  were  "  to  consult  together,  and 
consider  of  a  united  representation  to  implore 
relief"  It  seemed  doubtful,  at  first,  whether  this 
proposal  of  a  Congress  would  not  prove  a  failure. 
Though  New  York,  as  well  as  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts,  was  strongly  disposed  to  resistance, 
there  was  some  hesitation  in  other  provinces — New 
Jervsej,  Maryland,  and  New  Hampshire — to  commit 
themselves  to  the  leadership  of  Boston.  But  in 
South  Carolina,  on  the  25th  of  July,  mainly  by  the 
deliberate  earnestness  of  Christopher  Gadsden,  chair- 
man of  a  committee  to  which  the  Massachusetts  cir- 
cxilar  was  referred,  the  provincial  Legislatiu-e  agreed 
to  the  plan  of  joint  action.  Two  or  three  months, 
however,  would  yet  be  passed,  either  in  painful 
suspense  or  in  active  preparation,  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  Congi-ess.  In  the  meantime, 
both  in  America  and  in  England,  some  impoi'tant 
transactions  were  to  take  place. 

In  Boston  city,  on  the  8th  of  August,  the  reality 
of  the  obnoxious  Stamp  Act  was  brought  home  to 
the  indignant  townsfolk  by  the  airival  of  Jared 
,  Ingersoll.  He  was  a  Comiecticut  man,  who  liad 
been  sent  as  public  agent  of  that  province  to 
England,  and  had  l)etrayed  its  cause  by  assenting 
to  the  Stamp  Act,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
appointment  of  Stamp-master.  A  similar  appoint- 
ment for  Massachusetts  was  Ijestowed  upon  Andrew 
Oliver;  while,  for  the  other  provinces,  men  were 
aj)pointed  whom  the  Royal  Govemoi-s  pi'eferred, 
or  who  had  otficial  friends  juid  patrons  in  London. 
It  seemed  good,  therefore,  to  the  uncompromising 
and  determined  opponents  of  the  Stamp  Act,  that 
all  these  gentlemen  should  be  compelled  l>y  jwpular 
demonstrations  to  resign  their  office.  Nobody  should 
be  allowed  to  di.stribute  stamps  ;  and  Grenville's 
Act  of  Parliament  should  be  a  mere  dead  letter. 
It  was  already  known  in  America  that  the  Gren-v-ille 
or  Bedford  Ministry  was  about  to  fall,  and  that 
the  King  had  sent  for  Pitt.  The  Boston  popxilace, 
in  a  rough  and  hasty  manner,  took  upon  themselves 
to  inflict  the  sentence  of  ignominy  upon  that  hated 
system  of  govr^rnment  which  they  hoped  was  about 


to  be  changed.  They  kept  the  birthday  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  with  hearty  cheers  around  theii- 
bonfire,  not  only  for  "Pitt  and  liberty,"  but  also 
for  "our  time  British  King." 

A  company  of  mechanics  or  working-class  men, 
calling  themselves,  from  a  phrase  in  Colonel  Barre's 
speech,  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty,"  made  an  uncouth 
efiigy  of  Andrew  Oliver,  which  they  hung  upon  an 
elm-tree.  This  was  on  the  14th  of  August.  The 
Chief- Justice  and  Deputy -Governor,  Hutclunson, 
ordered  the  sherifi"  to  take  down  the  figure ;  but 
the  order  was  not  readily  obeyed.  The  day  passed 
on,  while  Govei-nor  Bernard,  moved  by  Hutchinson, 
debated  with  the  Provincial  Council  what  they  could 
do.  In  the  evening  came  a  multitude  of  people, 
with  the  effigy  laid  on  a  bier,  which  they  carried  in 
triuraph  through  the  streets  past  the  State  House 
and  under  the  windows  of  the  Council  Chamber, 
shouting,,  "  Liberty  and  no  stamps  !  "  They  pulled 
down  the  frame  of  a  wooden  building,  designed  by 
Oliver  for  his  stamp-office,  made  a  pile  and  fii-e, 
and  bui'nt  the  image  of  that  unpopular  pei-son 
in  front  of  liis  own  dwelling-house.  The  com- 
mander of  the  town  militia  was  in  vain  ordered  hv 
Hutchinson  to  beat  his  drums  and  disperse  the 
mob  :  Hiitchinson  himself,  apiwoaching  them  with 
the  sheriff',  was  soon  obliged  to  fly,  getting  even  one 
or  two  slight  blows.  They  also  made  some  noise  in 
front  of  the  Province  House,  where  Governor  Ber- 
nard lived,  before  dispersing  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  brought  another  crowd  of 
people  about  the  houses  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver, 
to  demand  that  the  latter  should  give  his  written 
promise,  which  he  did,  not  to  serve  as  stamp-officer, 
and  that  Hutchinson  should  testify  his  disapproval 
of  the  Stamp  Act.  The  Governor  hastened  to  shut 
himself  up  in  the  foi-t,  while  is-siiing  a  proclamation 
for  the  discoAery  and  arrest  of  the  rioters.  They 
were,  indeed,  not  a  few  disorderly  fellows,  but  nearly 
all  the  townspeoj^le  and  those  of  neighbouring 
villages.  In  the  coui-se  of  another  week  or  two, 
their  rage  was  furiher  stimiilated  to  an  attack  upon 
Hutchinson,  who  was  regarded  as  the  prime  author 
of  all  the  obnoxious  measures.  On  the  night  of 
the  26th,  they  kindled  a  bonfire  in  front  of  the 
State  House ;  and,  having  seized  on  the  records  of 
the  Admiralty  Coui-t,  and  the  account  l)uoks  of  the 
Comptroller  of  Customs,  they  burnt  those  docu- 
ments with  every  token  of  derision.  They  next 
drove  Hiitchinson  out  of  his  own  house,  breaking 
open  its  doors  with  axes,  and  destroying  his  fixr- 
niture  and  library.  He  took  refuge  with  Bernard 
in  the  Foii;  or  Castle,  whence  the  two  wTote  bittin- 
complaints  to  the  Government  in  England.  Tliese 
OTxtrages  were  blamed  by  men  like  Samuel  A»lams, 
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and  otlier  Boston  leaders  ef  colonial  public  opinion ; 
l>ut  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  tliat  those  leaders  had 
<lone  much  to  excite  them.  The  demand  that  was  to 
come  for  a  grant  of  compensation  to  the  individual 
sufferers  will  hereafter  apjiear  to  involve  a  question 
of  gi-eat  moment. 

The  exami)le  of  mobbing  and  terrifying  the 
newly-appointed  stamp-distributoi's  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  other  provinces.  In  Rhode  Island,  on 
the  28th  of  August,  and  in  Maryland,  on  the  2nd 
of  September,  the  houses  of  [persons  connected  with 
that  detested  measure  were  demolished  by  exasperated 
mobs ;  and  the  officials  named  under  its  operation, 
in  New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York, 
wex^j  compelled  to  resign  by  fear  of  the  like  ill- 
treatntent.  The  Governors  at  Boston  and  New 
Y^ork  kept  the  stamped  papers  still  unpacked  under 
guaixl  at  the  forts  of  tlxose  towns,  awaiting  some 
opportunity  for  their  safe  distribution.  But  when 
IngersoU  proceeded  to  Connecticut,  in  order  to 
begin  the  execution  of  his  unlucky  office,  tiiere  was 
groat  trouble  in  store  for  him.  The  townsfolk  of 
Newhaven,  who  had  jvist  elected  Roger  Sherman 
their  representative  in  the  Provincial  Assembly, 
•called  upon  Ingei-soll  to  give  up  his  appointment. 
He  was  i-eluctant  to  do  this,  but  promised  not  to 
issue  the  stamjis  without  consent  of  the  people, 
jind  set  out  for  Hartford,  in  company  with  Governor 
Fitch,  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  there. 
The  roatls  were  beset  by  numei'ous  bands  of  mounted 
farmers  and  yeomen,  who  overtook  IngersoU,  when 
he  had  parted  from  the  Governor,  and  threatened 
liim  witli  vague  words  of  terror,  so  that  he  was  glad 
to  subscribe  his  written  resignation.  This  was  done 
:at  Wetherstield,  from  which  place  he  was  conducted 
to  Hartford,  where  he  was  obliged  to  pi-esent  his  re- 
■signation  to  the  Governor  and  Provincial  Assembly. 

There  were  no  further  acts  of  violence ;  but  the 
newspapers  and  pamphlets,  the  platform  and  pulpit 
oi-ators,  in  each  principal  town  of  colonial  America, 
kept  up  the  popular  spirit,  in  ardent  anticipation 
of  the  New  York  Congress.  Their  arguments  and 
■oxpressions  of  sentiment  were  to  the  same  purport 
3is  those  already  quoted.  John  Adams,  of  Massa- 
•chusetts,  and  an  able  Maryland  lawyer  named 
Dulany,  were  two  of  the  most  effective  writers. 
Theprovincial  Legislatures  began,  one  after  another, 
to  meet  in  September,  with  the  exception  of  Ncav 
York,  which  had  not  been  convened.  That  of 
Georgia,  the  youngest,  feeblest,  and  most  dependent 
■colony,  was  the  first  to  come  together,  without  a 
summons  from  its  Governor,  and  to  join  the  pro- 
]>osed  Congress.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
<Jonnecticut,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  elected  their 
•<lelegates  in  good  tii][ie  for  the  7th  of  the  ensuing 


month.  The  Massachusetts  Legislature  met  on  the 
25th  of  September,  with  fresh  instructions  from  the 
constituent  townships  to  oppose  the  Stamp  Act  and 
the  Courts  of  Admiralty.  Governor  Bernard  ad- 
dressed them  with  a  solemn  warning  to  obey  the 
authority  of  the  British  Parliament.  He  told  them 
that  their  community  was  on  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice ;  let  them  take  heed  to  prevent  its  falling.  He 
would  cast  the  responsibility  on  them :  from  that  day, 
he  said,  this  arduous  busmess  of  executing  the 
Stamp  Act  should  be  }jut  into  their  hands  ;  it  should 
become  a  provincial  concern.  It  belioved  them  to 
look  to  it ;  and  so  they  did.  They  enacted  that 
all  the  courts  of  law  in  ^Massachusetts  should 
do  business  without  stamps.  A  resolution  to  the 
same  effect  had  been  adopted  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Assembly,  with  an  indemnity  for  all  public 
officei-s  who  disregarded  the  Stamp  Act.  Governor 
Bernard  was  astounded,  and  could  only  resort  to  a  ?- 
prorogation  for  several  weeks.  ..■ 

At  New  York,  where  Governor  Colden  was  sup- 
l)ortedby  General  Gage  with  the  military  and  naval ; 
forces,  and  with  the  guns  of  the  fort  and  the  ships,' 
there  could  be  no  such  tumults  as  at  Boston.  But 
the  General  did  not  care  to  assist  the  Governor 
to  stop  the  clamours  of  the  press,  and  pf  bold, 
speakers  against  the  Stamp  Act ;  and  he  rather 
despised  the  timid  apprehensions  of  civilians  like 
Colden  and  Bernard.  The  press  was  very  mxich 
wilder,  being  anonymous,  than  the  oi*atory  of  bar- 
risters and  preachers.  '•  Join  or  Die,"  with  reference 
to  the  Congress  of  Provinces  and  their  mortal 
danger  from  tyranny,  was  the  motto  of  one 
papei',  which  bore  the  milder  title  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Courant.  The  Gazettes  of  New  York, 
as  those  of  Boston,  of  Providence  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  of  New  London  in  Connecticiit,  were  filled 
with  strenuous  assertions  of  democratic  2>i"inciple. 
A  sentiment  of  American  nationality  seemed  also 
to  be  growing  apace. 

The  Congi'ess,  which  was  to  be  the  2>rototyi)e  of 
American  national  Assemblies,  was  held  at  New 
York,  from  the  7th  to  the  25th  of  October,  17G5. 
It  consisted  of  delegates  from  the  Houses  of  Re- 
presentatives of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island. 
Oonnecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Maiyland,  and  South 
Carolina;  of  delegates  from  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey,  less  formally  nominated  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  those  provinces;  and  the  membei-s  of 
the  Corresiwnding  Committee  of  the  New  Yoi'k 
Assembly.  New  Hampshire  and  Geoi-gia  sent  word . 
that  they  woiUd  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Con- 
gress. James  Otis  and  Samuel  and  Jolin  Adams,  of 
Massachusetts,  Judge  Robert  Livingston,  of  N.«w 
York,  the  Rev.  Stephen  J;9lm*9ii,pf,C<?nnecticut;  and 
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other  Northern  men,  here  met  Christoplier  Gadsden, 
Ljmch,  and  John  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina, 
whom  they  found  like-minded.  Governor  Golden 
told  them  at  once  tha.t  their  Congi*ess  was  unconsti- 
tutional and  unlawful,  but  did  not  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  its  meetings.  Tlieir  proceedings  were 
cahn  and  judicious,  for  the  end  which  they  had  in 
view.  General  Gage  wrote  to  Governor  Bernard, 
on  the  12th: — "Those  who  compose  it  [the  Con- 
gress] are  of  various  characters  and  opinions ;  but 
iii  general,  the  spirit  of  democmcy  is  strong  among 
them,  supporting  the  inde])endence  of  the  provinces 
as  not  subject  to  the  legislative  power  of  Great 
Britain.  The  question  is  not  of  the  inexpediency 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  but  that  it  is  unconstitutional 
and  contrary  to  their  rights."  There  was,  indeed, 
a  great  deal  of  abstract  discussion  on  liberty, 
privilege,  and  prerogative,  led  by  James  Otis, 
of  Boston.  Some  were  for  putting  their  case 
on  the  privileges  secured  to  the  colonies  by  Royal 
Chai'tei's ;  but  the  majority  preferred  to  insist 
on  their  antecedent  i-ights  as  men,  and  citizens 
of  the  English  nation.  Freedom  from  taxation, 
otherwise  than  by  their  own  representative  Legis- 
latures, and  the  right  of  trial  by  jtiiy,  which  was 
denied  by  the  Admiralty  Coiii'ts,  were  the  two  main 
points  aimed  at  in  the  resolutions  of  tliis  Congress. 
It  was  contended  that  all  supplies  to  the  Crown 
were  free  gifts ;  that  neither  the  people  of  Great 
Bi-it;iin,  nor  their  Pai-liament,  could  give  away 
the  property  of  the  colonists  in  America  ;  that  no 
representation  of  the  colonists  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  was  practicable  ;  and  that  the 
colonists  must  therefore  be  taxed  only  by  theii" 
own  Provincial  Assemblies.  These  views  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  petition  to  the  King,  and  in  an 
address  to  the  House  of  Lords,  though  Gadsden  and 
Lynch  were  for  sending  no  address  to  either  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  To  the  House  of  Commons 
a  different  address  was  sent,  with  a  general  acknow- 
ledgment of  "  all  due  subordination  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,"  admitting  its  power  to 
legislate  for  the  regulation  of  trade  through  the 
whole  Empire,  or  for  the  amendment  of  the  common 
-iaw,  but  dispiiting  its  authoiity  to  impose  taxes  on 
the  colonies,  and  entreating  to  be  relieved  from 
such  imposts.  Towards  the  close  of  these  delibera- 
tions of  the  Congress,  great  popular  excitement  was 
aroused  in  New  York  by  the  arrival  of  a  vessel 
with  stamped  papers.  The  official  distributor, 
M'Evei-s,  had  resigned,  but  the  Governor  had 
annotmced  his  intention  to  provide  for  the  issue 
of  stamps.  Stern  threats  were  uttered,  and 
repeated  in  street  placards,  against  the  man  who 
should  begin  this  odious  task.     The  Congress,  how- 


ever, finished  its  work  qiuetly,  by  signing  the 
resolutions,  the  petition,  and  the  addresses  to  Parlia- 
ment, from  which  only  two  names  of  delegates  were 
withheld,  as  dissentient  from  its  conclusions. 

America  had  thiis  found  the  way  to  create  for 
itself,  upon  emergency,  a  fit  organ  of  expression  for 
the  common  purpose  of  all  its  different  jn-ovinces. 
The  Massachusetts  Assembly,  of  which  Samuel 
Adams  was  now  a  member,  replied  to  Governor 
Bernard's  speech  of  warning,  and  i-efused  to  quit 
their  defence  of  "the  just  rights  of  this  province." 
Their  address  contained  a  pregnant  description  of  the 
crisis.  "  The  Stamp  Act,"  it  was  remarked,  "wholly 
cancels  the  very  conditions  ujx)n  which  otir  an- 
cestors, with  much  toil  and  blood,  and  at  their  sole 
expense,  settled  this  country,  and  enlarged  his 
Majesty's  dominions.  It  tends  to  destroy  that 
mutual  confidence  and  affection,  as  well  as  that 
equality,  which  ought  ever  to  subsist  among  all  his 
Majesty's  subjects  in  this  wide  and  extended  Em- 
pii*e ;  and,  what  is  the  worst  of  all  evils,  if  his 
Majesty's  American  subjects  are  not  to  be  governed 
according  to  the  known  and  stated  ntles  of  the 
Constitution,  their  minds  may,  in  time,  become  dis- 
affected." Massachusetts,  in  fact,  had  now  said  its 
last  word  iipon  the  question  of  England  taxing 
America,  and  it  was  never  to  be  unsaid.  There  was 
nothing  more  for  Bernard  to  do ;  l»it  the  I^ieutenant- 
Govemor  of  New  York,  Colden,  who  was  about 
to  be  superseded  by  Sir  Heniy  Moore  as  Govei'nor, 
would  make  another  attempt  to  execute  the  Stamp 
Act.  He  appointed  his  son  the  temporary  dis- 
tributor of  stamps,  and  on  the  31st  of  October  took 
his  oath,  as  did  most  of  the  other  Governors  of 
provinces,  to  carry  the  law  into  effect.  The  Pro- 
vincial Government  Council,  as  well  as  the  toAvn 
council  of  New  York  city,  advised  him  not  to  enter 
upon  so  rash  an  engagement.  The  citizens  wei^e 
determined  to  let  no  stamps  be  put  in  use. 

It  was  on  the  1st  of  November  that  these  imposts 
were,  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  be  introduced 
in  legal  and  mercantile  business.  On  that  day, 
neither  at  New  York,  nor  at  Boston,  nor  any- 
where else  in  the  thirteen  colonies,  was  there  any 
person  to  issue  the  stamps.  The  church  bells  of 
every  town  rang  a  muffled  peal,  and  other  signs  of 
public  mourning  were  made  in  mockery  of  the 
deceased  or  still-born  measitre  of  Bi'itish  legislation. 
The  newspapers,  each  printed  without  a  stamp,, 
told  their  readere  of  the  defeat  which  American 
civil  courage  had  that  day  inflicted  upon  usurping 
statesmen  in  England,  and  upon  their  venal 
accomplices  near  at  hand.  The  New  York  mer- 
chants had,  on  the  preceding  day,  met  and  agi'eed 
to  renounce  all  trade  with   England,    ^it    least  to 
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import  no  meieiiaudise  whatevar,  until  the  Stamp 
Act  should  be  repealed.  The  New  York  mob, 
augmented  by  sailors  dismissed  from  the  ships 
in  harbour,  were  headed  by  one  Isaac  Sears,  and 
surrounded  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  house,  de- 
manding the  stamps,  that  they  might  burn  them. 
Colden  sent  for  a  detachment  of  marines  from  the 
Coventry  ship  of  war,  but  dared  not  bid  them  fire 
on  the  people.  He  retired  into  the  fort,  wliile 
the  mob  entered  his  coach-house,  seized  his  car- 
riages, and  placed  in  one  of  them  an  effigy  of 
himself,  with  another  figure  to  represent  the  Devil, 
both  of  which  they  committed  to  the  flames  on  the 
Bowling  Green.  Some  negotiations  took  place 
next  day  between  Colden  and  the  town  council ; 
the  stamps  were  given  up  by  him  to  the  custody 
of  that  municipal  authority  in  the  City  Hall ; 
and  there  was  no  fui-ther  disturbance.  The 
Assemblies  of  all  the  other  Provinces  con- 
firmed the  resolutions  of  the  New  York  Congress, 
which  were  further  suppoi'ted  by  numerous  town 
and  county  meetings.  Every  shop,  farm,  and 
private  household,  was  bound  to  do  without  the 
commodities  of  importation  from  England,  unless 
the  British  Parliament  would  repeal  the  Stamp 
Act.  We  shall  presently  see  that  the  Americans 
had  good  reason  to  expect  its  repeal,  which  their 
unanimous  resistance  did  in  fact  speedily  obtain. 

There  had  been  a  change  of  Government  in 
England  since  the  Americans  were  roused  to  anger 
by  the  passing  of  GrenvUle's  unhappy  measure. 
The  Ministry  of  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was 
the  nominal  head,  but  of  which  Grenville  was  the 
efficient  director,  had  deeply  ofiended  King  George, 
after  his  recovery  from  a  first  attack  of  mental 
disease,  by  its  conduct  in  framing  a  Regency  Bill. 
Some  conferences  with  Pitt  and  others  failing  to 
produce  any  results,  the  Whig  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, in  July,  1765,  formed  a  new  Ministry,  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  General  Conway 
wei'e  Secretaries  of  State,  the  latter  for  the  Southern 
Department,  including  the  American  colonies,  while 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  was  President  of  the  Board 


of  Trade.  These  had  never  committed  themsches 
to  an  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  colonies.  On  the 
other  hand,  both  from  Lord  Northington,  who  con- 
tinued to  be  Lord  Chancellor,  and  from  Charles 
Yorke,  the  Attorney-General,  legal  doctrines  of  a 
severe  and  pedantic  character  had  been  heard  in 
support  of  the  prerogative  which  the  colonLsts 
denied.  It  was  therefore  uncei-taui  how  the 
Rockingham  Ministry  would  px'oceed  with  regaid 
to  America  ;  and,  though  Edmund  Burke  was  secre- 
tary to  the  Prime  Minister,  his  first  and  last  approach 
to  official  power,  there  was  no  probability  of  his  being 
able  to  influence  its  decisions.  Still,  the  Americans 
felt  sure  that  they  would  meet  with  sympathy  from 
the  generous  Conway ;  and  in  this  they  were  not 
deceived  The  opinions  of  Lord  Shelburne,  though 
not  now  in  office,  had  considerable  weight  in  Minis- 
terial Councils,  and  were  consistently  inclined  to  a 
liberal  and  moderate  course,  while  he  privately 
cherished  the  acquaintance  of  Franklin.  But 
though,  duiing  the  autumn  months  of  that  yeai-, 
every  post  from  Ameiica  brought  news  of  fresh 
troubles,  disputes,  and  riots,  occasioned  by  the 
obnoxious  Stamp  Act,  the  Rockinghaia  Ministry 
still  delayed  coming  to  any  resolution  upon 
this  urgent  affair  of  Imperial  Govenmient.  The 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
received  and  replied  to  their  American  corre- 
S])ondence,  as  so  much  ordinary  business.  Neither 
the  alarming  despatches  of  the  Governors  and 
Crown  officers,  who  predicted  an  insurrection,  nor 
the  eloquent  addresses  of  the  colonial  patriots  and 
champions  of  freedom,  nor  the  memorials  of  London 
merchants,  who  said  that  America  owed  them 
millions  of  monej'^,  which  they  feared  to  lose  l)y 
this  political  quarrel,  had  much  efiect  on  tlie 
Rockingham  Ministiy.  A  witty  epigram  was 
Aviitten  in  those  days : — 

"  Tell  our  statesmen  the  truth,  if  you  may  without  shocking  "em, 
For  the  Nation's  asleep,  and  the  Minister's  rockiny  'em  !  " 

But  the  voice  of  Pitt,  long  unheard  at  West- 
minstei*,  Avas  now  to  wake  thorn  up. 
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Wh]^  tlie  King  reopened  Parliament,  in  Decembei*, 
1765,  his  Ministei-s  had  settled  no  measure  for  the 
restoring  of  peace  in  America,  They  had,  in 
October,  by  an  address  from  the  Board  of  Trade, 
informed  his  Majesty  that  the  Acts  of  the  British 
Parliament  were  "treated  with  indecent  dis- 
respect;" while  Secretary  Conway  had  instructed 
General  Gage,  as  well  as  the  Governors,  to  behave 
*with  "  prudence  and  lenity,"  and  to  xxse  "  persuasive 
methods."  They  shrank  from  enforcing  the  Stamp 
Act  by  violent  means,  yet  were  i-eluctant  to  give  up 
the  claim  of  a  taxing  power;  to  a  deputation  of 
merchants,  they  talked  of  suspending  the  Act.  The 
King  felt  extreme  personal  resentment  at  the 
humiliating  defeat  of  his  governing  representatives 
in  America,  With  the  aid  of  Charles  Townshend, 
who  was  an  assidiious  courtier,  his  Majesty  looked 
for  an  opportunity  of  compelling  submission  on  the 
part  of  the  stubborn  colonists.  In  the  debates  of 
both  Houses  on  their  Address  of  reply  to  the 
Royal  Speech,  amendments  were  moved  denouncing 
the  ** insurrections  of  oj^en  and  rebellious  force"  in 
America^  and  promising  to  i"epress  them  forthwith. 
Ministers  said  nothing ;  they  were  absent  from 
the  Commons ;  ])ut  Shelbume  in  the  Lords, 
and  Beckford  in  the  Lower  House,  spoke  for  a 
repeal  of  the  Stamp,  Act.  All  the  party  of  high  pre- 
rogative and  official  pedantry, — Bedfoi-d,  Halifax, 
Sandwich,  Temple,  and  Gi-enville,  with  Chancellor 
Northington,  and  L6i'd  Chief  Justice  Mansfield,— 
joined  in  a  chorus  of  scolding  menaces  against  the 
refractory  colonies.  Charles  Townshend  vowed  that 
he  would  see  them  "  reduced  to  tlieir  primitive 
deserts,"  sooner  than  yield  to  their  pretensions. 

This  was  the  temper  of  powerful  English  states- 
men towards  their  fellow-Englishmen  abroatl.  But 
there  was  one,  William  Pitt,  who  reappeai-ed  in 
Parliament,  after  long  absence,  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1766,  and  spoke  as  follows: — "  On  a  ques- 
tion that  may  mortally  wound  the  freedom  of  three 
millions  of  virtuous  and  brave  subjects  beyond  the 
Atlantic   Ocean,  1    cannot  be    silent.     When    the 


resolution  was  taken  to  tax  America,  I  was  ill  iii' 
bed.  If  I  could  have  endured  to  be  carried  iii  my 
bed,  I  would  have  solicited  some  kind  hand  to  lay 
me  down  on  this  flooi-,  to  bear  my  testimony  against 
it.  Amei-ica,  being  neither  really  nor  virtually 
represented  at  Westminster',  cannot  be  held  legally,, 
or  constitutionally, '^^  or '^reasonably,  subject  to* 
obedience  to  any  Money  Bill  of  this  kingdom. 
Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  power ;  the* 
taxes  are  a  voluntary  gift  and  gi'ant  of  the  Com- 
mons alone.  But  in  an  American  tax,  what  do  we- 
do  ?  We,  his  Majesty's  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  give  and  grant  to  his  Majesty — what  ? 
Our  own  property?  No.  We  give  and  grant  to* 
his  Majesty  the  property  of  his  Majesty's  Com- 
mons in  America.  It  is  an  absui'dity  in  terms. 
The  Commons  of  Araei-ica,  represented  in  theii- 
several  assemblies,  have  ever  been  in  possession  of 
the  exercise  of  this,  their  constitutional  nght  of 
giving  and  granting  their  own  money.  They  woxild 
have  been  slaves  if  they  had  not  enjoyed  it." 

The  Southern  Secretary  of  State,  General 
Conway,  rose  immediately  when  Pitt  sat  down,  "and 
spoke  a  few  words  that  decided  the  repeal  of  the- 
Stamp  Act.  "  I  not  only  adopt  all  that  has  ju^t 
been  said,"  he  remarked,  "  but  believe  it  expresses 
the  sentiments  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  King's 
servants,  and  wish  it  may  be  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  House."  Upon  this,  Grenville  stepped  forth 
with  an  indignant  speech  in  defence'  of  tlie  Stann^ 
Act,  insisting  that  taxation  was  part  of  the  sove- 
reign legislative  functions  of  Pai-liament ;  and  that 
it  could  and  ought  to  he  exercised,  as  in  many 
other  cases  it  was,  over  those  who  sent  no  repre- 
sentatives to  Parliament.  He  reproached  ''  the 
factions  in  that  House "  for  giving  birth  to  "  the- 
seditious  spirit  in  Ameiica,  now  almost  in  o})en  rebel- 
lion." Pitt  was  ready  to  meet  this  accusation.  "The 
right  honoiirable  gentleman,"  he  said,  "  tells  us  that 
America  is  obstinate ;  that  America  is  almost  in 
open  rebellion.  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted. 
If  its  millions  of  inhabitants  had  submitted,  taxes 
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would  soon  have  been  laid  by  the  British  Govei-n- 
ment  upon  Ireland,  without  its  consent.  And 
then,  if  ever  this  nation  should  have  a  tyrant  for 
its  King,  they  who  had  been  so  dead  to  all  feeling 
of  liberty,  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves, 
would  be  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest." 
This  was  a  signal  expression  of  political  senti- 
ment, such  as  could  not  fail  to  have  its  effect  upon 
the  whole  public  life  of  the  nation  and  of  the  age 
— nay,  of  succeeding  ages  and  of  foreign  nations — 
far  beyond  the  controversy  on  the  taxation  of  our 
American  colonies.  It  was  the  signal,  one  may 
consider,  for  the  commencement  of  the  great 
Liberal  movement,  both  in  England  and  in  Finance, 
which  has  not  yet  ceased,  after  a  hundred  years,  to 
transform  the  political  conditions  of  the  world. 

The  words  spoken  by  Pitt  on  that  occasion  were 
equivalent  to  a  battle  won.  The  King  was  next 
day  advised,  by,  Grafton  and  Conway,  to  send  for 
Pitt,  and  take  counsel  with  him ;  but  this  was  not 
done,  nor  did  the  attempt  to  make  room  for  Pitt  in 
the  Rockingham  Ministry  obtain  success.  Yet  the 
petition  and  addresses  of  the  American  Congress 
at  New  York  were  duly  laid  l)y  the  Secretary 
of  State  before  the  King  and  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  They  were  received,  notwithstanding 
some  opposition;  and  the  Commons  ordered  a 
thorough  inquiiy,  in  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  examining  many  witnesses  at  its  bar,  of 
whom  the  most  illustrious  was  Benjamin  Franklin.* 
It  was  soon  understood  that  the  Ministry  would 
proix)se  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  But  this 
would  be  joined  \yith  a  requisition  obliging  the 
colonial  Ijegislatures  to  provide  compensation  for 
Hutchinson,  Oliver,  and  the  other  persons  whose 
private  property  had  been  damaged  in  the  riots  of 
the  preceding  suumier.  And,  before  the  Stamp  Act 
was  repealed,  they  would  pass  a  declaratory  Act  or 
resolution,  affirming  the  nghtful  prerogative  of  the 
British  Parliament  to  make  laws  for  the  colonies 
"in  all  cases  whatsoever."  This  Avas  the  limit  of 
concession ;  this  the  extent  of  asserted  power. 

The  debates  upon  these  connected  proposals,  from 
the  3rd  of  Februaiy  to  the  1 7th  of  March,  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  will  always  be  read  with 
interest  by  the  student  of  English  constitutional 
history,  but  need  scarcely  detain  us  in  this  narraT 
tive.      The  most    characteiistic    incident   was    the 

*  Works  of  Franklin,  edited  by  Jared  Sparks,  Vol.  IV. 
His  evidence,  reported  in  question  and  answer,  deals  with  a 
variety  of  facts  and  argnments  whicli  have  been  detailed  in 
the  last  three  chapters  of  this  History. .  It  deserves  careful 
perusal  as  an  exposition  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  Pennsylvania 
■  and  other  provinces,  as  well  as  of  the  sentiments  with  which 
their  people  then  regarded  the  taxing  measures  of  British 
legislation. 


grand  conti-oversial  duel  in  the  House  of  Loids 
between  two  of  the  most  eminent  and  accomplished 
British  lawyei'S :  namely,  "William  Murray,  Lord 
Mansfield,  tlie  Lord  Chief  Justice  ;  and  Charles 
Pi-att,  Lord  Camden,  then  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  but  soon  afterwards  Lord  Cliau- 
celloi-.  Never  was  a  gi-eat  constitutional  question, 
of  legal  precedent  and  of  general  policy,  discussed 
with  greater  ability,  than  by  these  two  leai-ned, 
acute,  and  eloquent  men,  in  whose  presence  Lord 
Northington,  the  actual  Loi'd  Chancellor,  made  but 
a  small  figure.  Camden  had  a  mind  superior  to 
that  of  his  great  rival  in  its  power  of  appreciating 
the  principles  of  justice  and  sentiments  of  liberality 
belonging  to  a  political  question ;  while  Mansfield 
was  perhaps  more  completely  furnislied  with  histo- 
rical and  pi'ofessional  knowledge,  and  more  dex- 
terous in  its  application.  Next  to  Pitt,  Shelburne, 
and  Conway,  as  their  Parliamentary  advocates,  the 
gratitude  of  the  colonies  was  fairly  due  to  Camden, 
who  not  merely  supported  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  but  strongly  disapproved  of  the  Act  declaring 
their  subjection  to  the  British  Legislature.  Five 
peers  only — Camden,  Shelburne,  Cornwallis,  and 
two  others — voted  against  that  declaratory  resolu- 
tion ;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  there  were 
less  than  ten  membefi-s,  including  Pitt,  Beckford, 
and  Barre,  to  oppose  it.  The  Act  which  embodied 
its  purport  was  closely  followed  or  accompanied  by 
that  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Duties.  Burke's 
maiden  speech  was  made  on  this  occasion.  In  the 
Act  there  Avas  to  have  been  a  clause  reqxiii'ing  the 
colonies  to  grant  indemnities  for  damage  done  td 
private  property  by  riotous  mobs.  The  clause 
was  taken  out,  but  passed  as  a  separate  resolu- 
tion. Several  amendments  and  resolutions  designed 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Stamp  Act  were  urged 
in  vain  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Gren- 
ville,  with  their  party,  Lords  Lyttelton  and  Temple, 
and  other  sticklers  foi-  high  prerogative.  But  the 
Ministry  had  a  majority  in  the  Commons  of  275 
against  167,  and  in  the  Loi-ds,  reckoning  votes  by 
proxy,  of  105  against  71,  the  minority  of  jjcers 
i-ecording  a  stifi"  protest.  The  King,  who  had 
wished  for  a  modification,  not  a  repeal,  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  was  obliged  to  give  his  assent  to  its 
abrogation.  This  he  lamented,  in  a  private  letter 
to  Lord  Noi'th,  as  "  a  fatal  compliance,  which  lias 
wounded  the  majesty  of  England,  and  planted 
thorns  under  my  pillow." 

The  position  of  Ministei-s  became  daily  more  un- 
comfortable with  their  unforgiving  Royal  master. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  resigned,  and  General  Con- 
way changed  his  post  for  another,  to  get  rid 
of  continual    reproaches  for   liis  surrender  to   the 
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colonies  They  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  one 
more  boon  for  America — the  permission  to  import 
Spanish  bullion  and  Mexican  cattle,  by  way  of 
Jamaica  and  Dominica,  which  were  constituted  free 
ports.  It  was  hoped  that  the  agitation  in  America, 
would  presently  subside.  The  colonists,  indeed, 
had  rejoiced  at  the  news  of  the  Stamp  Act  being 
repealed ;  and  some  provinces  had  voted  for  pur- 
chasing pictures  or  statues  of  their  gi-eat  friends  in 
the  British  Parliament.  But  their  fears  of  renewed 
attempts  to  overbear  the  provincial  Legislatures  were 
kept  alive  by  the  Declaratory  Act,  interpreted  by 
such  Goreniment  men  as  Bernard  and  Hutchinson. 
They  were  still  further  alarmed  and  irritated  by 
the  presence  in  the  Ministry  of  Charles  Towns- 
hend,  and  by  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
he  was  permitted  to  talk  about  them. 

That  remarkal)le  politician,  a  man  of  rare  talents 
for  conversation  and  social  intrigue,  as  well  as  of 
smart  and  showy  rhetoric  in  the  debates  of  the 
House,  was  encoui-aged  by  the  King's  favour,  and 
by  the  support  of  some  influential  peers,  to  behave 
as  though  he  alone  wei-e  to  be  leader  of  the  Govern- 
ment.     Whenever   his   colleagues,    or   even   their 
chief,  remonstrated  with  him  for  these  egotistic  dis- 
plays, he  woiild  say  that  they  dared  not  dismiss  him, 
and  he  would  do  Avhatever  he  liked.     There  was  a 
motion,   on  the    3rd    of  June,    1766,  brought    on 
by  the   Opposition   party,  to   ask  the  King  not  to 
2>i'orogue    the    session   till    they    sho\ild    have    got 
satisfactory  assui-ances  that  the  rebellious  disposi- 
tions    of    the     colonists    were    altered.       Charles 
Townshend,  the  Anny  Paymaster,  replying  from 
the    Ministei'ial   benches,    took    upon    himself   to 
promise    that  they   would,  in  the  coming   recess, 
devise  measures  to  supersede  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment Charters  of  America,  and  to  provide  a  fixed 
revenue,  so  that  its  Royal  Governors,  judges,  and 
attorneys  might  be  rendered   independent    of  the 
popular  Assemblies.   He  contemptuously  reprobated 
the   ''distracted  madness,"   and   the   "odious,   un- 
pardonable resolves,"  of  those  subordinate  colonial 
Legislatures.     He  hoped   and  intended  to  pursue 
a  new  system  with  regard  to  them ;  and  if  in  this 
he    should  differ  from    the  other  members  of  the 
Administration,  they  must  now  take  notice  that  he 
should    withdraw   from    any   fui-ther    co-operation 
with  persons  of  such  narrow  views  in  government. 
The  Rockingham  Ministry,  discredited  by  want 
of  consistency  and  unity,  fell  to  pieces  in  August. 
There  was  a  new  ofiicial  combination,  of  which  the 
Duke   of   Grafton   was    nominal    head.      William 
Pitt,    "the    Great    Commoner"    of  former    years, 
accepting  an   Earldom  of  Chatham,  now  lent  the 
name  and  shadow  of  his  gi'and  pei'sonality,  with  no 


active  direction  or  control,  to  an  Administration 
partly  composed  of  men  who  diffei*ed  from  himself 
in  the  most  important  respects.  It  was  an  in- 
glorious and  a  disastrous  passage  of  his  careei', 
and  of  English  political  afiairs.  That  Charles 
Townshend,  of  all  persons  at  that  particular 
juncture,  should  thus  become,  with  Pitt's  apparent 
sanction.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  thereby  giving  him  the 
opportunity  of  striking  another  blow  against  the 
liberties  of  America — this  was  one  of  the  strangest 
and  saddest  turns  in  the  histoiy  of  the  times.  It  is 
true  that  the  new  Ministry  included  Lord  Chancellor 
Camden,  General  Conway,  and  Lord  Shelburne, 
the  last-named  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies ;  but 
whenever  Townshend  broke  loose,  as  he  did 
in  the' following  year,  his  reckless  and  insolent 
self-conceit  was  sure  to  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
Empire.  Lord  Chatham,  and  those  who  thought 
with  him,  shovild  never  have  allowed  such  a  man 
to  be  in  office  with  themselves. 

But  there  were,  in  the  meantime,  still  two 
existing  causes  of  strife  between  the  Crown  and  the 
American  colonies,  besides  the  Declaratory  Act, 
which  might  have  remained  a  harmless  dead  lettex*. 
These  were,  the  clause  in  the  Mutiny  or  Billeting 
Act,  compelling  the  Legislatures  of  the  provinces  to 
supply  particular  aii;icles  for  the  use  of  troops  in 
barracks;  and  the  Parliamentary  resolution  ordering 
those  Legislatures  to  give  compensation  for  the 
damage  of  the  late  riots.  Had  a  Royal  Message 
been  addressed  to  any  of  the  Provincial  Assemblies, 
in  the  old  customary  form,  like  those  usually  sent 
to  the  British  House  of  Commons,  asking  either 
these  small  matters  or  anything  else  from  their  free 
sufirage,  in  the  spirit  of  voluntary  loyal  service, 
it  is  possible  that  American  tax-payers  would  have 
voted  and  paid  a  hundred  times  the  sum  i-equired. 
It  was  the  King's  birthday,  and  the  New  York 
Assembly  resolved  to  put  up  an  equestrian  status 
of  George  III.  in  their  city  Bowling  Green ;  while- 
that  misguided  King  and  his  evil  counselloi-s 
in  London  were  sullenly  brooding  over  the  check 
they  had  just  encoimtered  in  their  haughty  at- 
tempt to  snatch  by  force  the  subsidies  which,  on  a 
frank  appeal  to  loyalty  and  patriotism,  might  have 
been  amply  and  instantly  given.  False  pride  was 
the  i-uin  of  their  government  in  America,  as  it  is 
apt  to  be  the  ruin  of  most  human  afiau-s. 

The  catastrophe  was  hastened  by  Governor 
Bernard  in  Massachusetts,  of  whose  vexatious  con- 
duct we  have  already  seen  too  much.  Bitter 
disputes  between  him  and  the  House  of  Repr^ 
sentatives.  upon  various  points  of  busmess  and 
ceremonv.  were    inevitable    when  they  met,   year 
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'''  f.t'tev  year,  with  mutual  distrust  In  the  annual 
/  jouit  nomination  of  the  Council,  were  now  excluded 
Judge  Hutchinson  and  Andrew  Oliver,  as  being 
officei*s  of  the  Crown  ;  for  which  the  Governor  re- 
taliated by  disallowing  several  of  the  popular  party 
whom  the  Assembly  had  chosen.  This  provoked 
an  altercation,  in  the  heat  of  which  Bernard  thrust 
upon  them,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  the  Grovemment 
order  to  indemnify  the  sufferers  by  the  riots.  It 
was  founded,  he  maliciously  observed,  upon  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons,  "  whose  authority 
would  preclude  all  disputation  about  complying 
with  it. "  The  Assembly  put  off  theii"  decision  till 
their  adjourned  session  in  October,  There  were 
fresh  troubles,  in  the  autumn  months,  concerning 
the  Admiralty  Courts'  jurLsdiction  in  I'evenue  cases, 
and  the  execution  of  their  writs  by  the  ordinary 
oonstables.  The  Governor  sent  Charles  Paxton, 
Admii-alty  Court  Marshal,  to  represent  all  the 
complaints  of  the  Crown  officials  in  London;  and 
this  man  became  the  confidential  informer  of  Charles 
Townshend,  and  of  Lord  Hillsborough  at  the  Board 
of  Trade.  When  the  Assembly  met  again,  in 
October,  they  resolved,  upon  the  motion  of  Joseph 
Hawley,  to  couple  with  the  vote  of  compensation 
for  the  riots  a  grant  of  amnesty  to  the  rioters,  and 
to  state,  in  the  pi-eamble  of  tlieir  Act,  that  it  was 
passed  "  of  their  own  free  and  good  will,"  not  upon 
the  Government  requisition.  This  Act,  being 
transmitted  to  London,  was  disallowed  by  the 
Privy  Council,  as  a  manifest  infringement  of  the 
King's  prerogative  to  pardon  criminal  offendei-s. 
The  chief  sufferers  by  the  riots  at  Boston, 
Thomas  Hutchinson  and  Andrew  Oliver,  were  not 
the  men  to  go  without  their  compensation ;  and  it 
M-as  secretly  provided  for,  a  twelvemonth  later,  by 
annuities  to  be  paid  under  a  Treasury  warrant  out 
of  the  Customs'  revenue.  When  this  arrangement 
was  discovered,  so  late  as  May,  1768,  it  furnished 
ground  for  again  excluding  Hutchinson,  as  a  Crown 
jiensioner,  from  the  Provincial  Council.  As  Cliief 
Justice  and  ex  officio  Lieutenant-Governor,  he  was 
not  legally  disqualified.  Such  w^ere  the  quarrels 
constantly  recurring  in  Massachusetts.  The  Assem- 
bly there  had,  since  the  Stamp  Act,  discarded  its 
©Id  provincial  agent  in  London,  the  iintrustworthy 
Mauduit,  whose  jx)st  was  now  held  by  Denis  de 
Berdt. 

The  other  questionable  exaction  aboAe  referred 
to,  namely  that  prescribed  by  the  billeting  clauses 
sf  the  Mutiny  Act,  was  to  be  contested  in  New 
Yovk,  the  headquartei's  of  tlie  British  military 
forces. :  "In  June,  1766,  upon  a  requisition  from 
General  Gage,  the  Governor,  Sir  Henry  Moore, 
vlos^'ed  the  Legislative  Assembh'  to  vote  the  barrack 


stores,  of  which  a  list  was  «>pecified  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  But  the  Assembly,  while  readily  per- 
forming most  part  of  this  demand,  thought  fit 
designedly  to  omit  certain  articles,  firewood,  beer  or 
cider,  salt,  and  vinegar,  which  they  found  were  not 
usually  provided  for  troops  in  barracks  in  England  by 
the  local  authorities.  They  also  took  care  to  avoid,  in 
their  Act  for  this  pui-pose,  any  citation  or  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  These  legisla- 
tive derelictions  were  brought  under  the  notice  of 
his  jNIajesty's  Government ;  and  Lord  Shelburne, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  instructed  the  Governor  to 
tell  the  Assembly  that  they  must  comply  with  the 
Act  as  it  stood.  They  deliberately  refused  to  do 
so,  liolding  that  the  point  was  one  of  constitutional 
privilege,  which  fidelity  to  their  constituents  forbade 
them  to  yield.  The  Ministry  hereupon,  in  May, 
1767,  introduced  a  Bill  to  suspend  the  New  York 
Legislature  till  its  members  should  have  satisfied 
the  Governor  of  their  disposition  to  comply.  This 
harsh  and  injurious  jirocedure,  unworthy  of  a 
Government  to  which  several  Liberal  statesmen 
were  attached,  did  not  tend  to  appease  colonial  dis- 
contents, still  less  to  ovex'awe  their  expression  by  the 
other  Provincial  Assemblies,  though  each  might 
expect  a  similar  treatment.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, their  cause  was  now  most  warmly  upheld 
by  Pownall,  formerly  the  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  knew  that  those  Assemblies  could  not 
be  safely  used  as  if  they  wei'e  mere  local  assessoi-s 
and  collectors  of  taxes  ordered  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  He  warned  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  that  these  attempts  to  coerce  America  would 
never  succeed,  "  You  may  levy  taxes,"  said  he,  "if 
you  will,  by  military  force  ;  but  that  is  not  goveiix* 
ment — it  is  war.  The  people  there  are  husbandmen 
and  ti*adesmen,  unaccustomed  to  arms ;  yet,  if  you 
attempt  to  force  them,  you  will  find,  perhaps  too 
late,  that  they  have  a  spirit  to  resist  all  force,  a 
spirit  to  grow  the  stronger  for  being  forced.  And. 
if  this  temper  which  is  in  them  be  inflamed  by 
a  sense  of  jiei'secution,  like  that  which  has  so  much 
lieightened  their  i-eligious  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism 
as  Puritans  in  a  former  age,  then  \yill  their  love  to 
the  mother  country  be  turned  into  the  bitterest 
liate."  Such  was  the  prophecy  of  ex-Go vemor 
Pownall,  in  February,  17G8;  but  its  solemn  utter- 
ance was  more  immediately  occasioned  by  new 
]irojects  of  arbiti-ary  exaction,  the  fatal  legacy  of 
Charles  Townshend, 

Throughout  the  year  1767,  which  was  the 
last  of  his  brief  and  brilliant,  yet  vain  and  even 
mischievous  life,  Charles  Townshend  had  been  left 
to  speak  and  act  pretty  much  as  lie  pleased  in  the 
Ministry  and    I'arliament.     Tlie  only  one  of  his 
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colleagues  (the  Enrl  of  Cliatham  keeping  aloof  and 
in'ert)  who  would  ever  oppose  this  audacious  Chan- 
celloi"  of  the  Exchequer,  was  Lord  Shelburne ;  and 
hiiu  the  King  disliked.  On  tlie  26th  of  January, 
in  replying  to  one  of  Greriville's  frequent  attacks 
of  taunting  censure  on  tlie  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
Oharles  ToMaishend  declared  himself,  on  principle, 
still  in  favour  of  the  Stamp  Duty,  and  contemned 
the  American  colonists'  distinction  l^etweon  external 
and  internal  taxation  as  .•'  perfect  absurd  nonsense." 
He  said  he  thought  England  would  be  undone  if 
her  claim  to  tax  America  were  given  up.  "  But 
you  are  such  cowards,"  remarked  Grenville,  "  you 
dare  not  tax  America."  "  What !"  returned  Town- 
shend,  "you  say  that  I  dare  notl  I  say  that  I 
dare  tax  America,  and  I  Avill  do  it."  He  then 
promised  to  bring  in  some  pi'oposals  for  obtaining 
a  revenue  from  America  by  a  mode  which  he  knew 
of,  without  giving  offence  to  the  colonists.  It  was 
of  no  avail  that  Conway  and  Shelbume,  at  the  next 
private  meeting  of  the  Ministry,  remonstrated  with 
their  headstrong  colleague.  A  month  after  this, 
npon  a  motion  for  reduction  of  the  land-tax, 
then-  opponents  again  reproached  the  Government 
for  sj)aring  America  its  due  share  of  taxation,  and 
there  was  an  adverse  majority  of  votes.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Cabinet  on  the  12th  of  March,  Townshend 
insisted  iipon  their  adoption  of  his  views  of  fiscal 
policy  as  aj^plied  to  the  colonies.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton  and  Lord  Camden  were  overborne  by  his 
vehement  pertinacity,  and  yielded  an  unwilling 
consent.  The  Opposition  party  in  both  Houses 
lost  no  oppoi-t.unity  of  driving  Ministers  into  that 
course  which  Townshend  was  eager  to  pursue.  On 
the  30th,  when  news  had  arrived  of  the  Americans' 
resistance  to  the  Billeting  Act,  there  was  a  debate 
in  the  Lords,  and  the  harshest  language  was  used, 
branding  the  Americans  as  rebels  and  traitoi-s.  On 
th<3  10th  of  April,  a  motion  was  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  for  an  address  to  the  King  to  nullify  the 
Massachusetts  enactment  of  an  amnesty  for  the 
Boston  rioters.  Much  was  said,  by  Lord  Mansfield 
and  other  speakers,  about  the  "folly  and  wickedness" 
of  the  colonists  in  their  recent  behaviour.  Parlia- 
mentary opinion  was  thus  ripened  for  Townshend's 
proposals,  which  were  In-ought  forward  on  the  13th 
of  May. 

He  seemed  rather  to  glory,  for  his  own  part,  in 
connecting  the  fiscal  iiieasures  he  had  devised 
with  other  measures  of  restraint  and  chastise- 
ment. The  New  York  Legislature  was  to 
be  suspended  for  its  disobedience;  and  he  re- 
proached the  Assemblies  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  New  Jersey,  with  severity  proportioned 
to  tlieir  imputed  ofiences.      He  now  pi-oposed  to 


establish  an  American  Board  of  Customs,  and  to 
levy  import  duties  on  several  articles  of  consump- 
tion ;  the  revenue  so  collected  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Crown,  for  the  payment  of  salaries 
and  pensions  to  the  Governors,  judges,  and  other 
officials  of  the  colony,  to  be  specified  in  a  civil  list 
prepared  by  the  Ministiy.  This  would  effectually 
remove  the  colonial  Administi-ations  from  the 
control  of  the  Legislative  Assemblies.  It  was,  in 
that  respect,  a  scheme  much  more  objectionable 
than  any  before  devised ;  but  it  did  not  go  far 
enough  to  satisfy  Gren^  ille.  He  recommended  that 
the  Governor  and  Council  of  each  province  sliould 
be  empowei-ed,  without  the  consent  of  its  representa- 
tive body,  to  draw  bills  for  money  on  the  pro- 
vincial treasurer.  If  that  pul)lic  sei-vant  refused 
to  pay  such  bills,  he  should  be  sent  to  England 
to  be  tried  for  the  crime  of  treason.  Every  per- 
son admitted  to  any  public  office  in  the  colonies 
should  thenceforth  be  required  to  sign  a  test- 
declaration,  acknowledging  the  sovereign  powers  of 
the  British  Legislature.  Such  was  George  Gren- 
\'ille's  final  prescription  for  the  cure  of  that  political 
uneasiness  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  provoke. 
Townshend's  measures,  however,  were  speedily 
embodied  in  two  or  three  Acts  of  Parliament, 
which  after  the  \Yhitsuntide  holidays  passed 
through  both  Houses  with  little  opposition.  Al- 
derman Beckford  and  Edmund  Bui-ke  were  among 
the  few  speakers  against  them.  The  articles  sub- 
jected to  the  new  Customs'  duties,  by  this  Act  of 
the  7th  George  III.-,  chapter  46,  were  glass,  red 
and  white  lead,  painters'  colotirs,  paper,  j^aste- 
board,  and  tea.  The  duty  on  tea,  imported  exclu- 
sively from  Great  Britain,  was  indeed  very  small 
(only  threepence  a  pound),  and  its  imposition  in 
Amei-ica  was  accompanied  by  the  remission,  in  the 
case  of  tea  sent  to  the  colonies,  of  the  shilling  duty 
which  was  charged  upon  tea  brought  to  England, 
so  that  the  American  j^urchaser  would  actually  be 
saved  ninepence  a  pound.  This  was  Charles 
Townshend's  notable  contrivance  for  making  his 
scheme  of  taxation  accejitable  to  the  jieople  of 
America;  but  it  was  precisely  this  duty  on  tea, 
refused  and  resisted  on  princij^le,  that  was  even- 
tually to  become  the  fatal  occasion  of  a  final 
quarrel.  Together  with  the  Customs'  Acts,  iiv 
eluding  that  for  the  establishment  of  a  Crown 
Board  of  Customs  at  Boston,  was  passed  the  Act 
for  suspending  the  New  York  Legislature  ;  and  an 
addi-ess  was  voted  requesting  the  King  to  order 
compensation  to  Hutchinson  and  Oliver,  IngersoU 
and  Martin  Howard,  for  their  private  injuries  in 
the  Stamp  Act  riots. 

These   enactments   of    the   British    Parliament, 
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when  fully  made  known- to  tlie  colonists  in  July  lectorsof  Customs  were  to  take  their  appointed  }X)sts; 
and  August,  were  met  with  a  calm  determination  they  should  have  no  revenue  to  collect,  for  there 
to  nullify  the  objectionable  policy  by  one  simple  ex-      should  be  no  import  trade.     This  was  the  metliod 
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pedient.  They  resolved  to  enter  into  a  domestic 
agreement  to  buy  nothing  whatever  imported  from 
Great  Britain,  so  that  British  merchants  would 
Be  compelled  to  use  their  influence  with  tlie  King's 
Government  in  London  for  a  revei-sal  of  that  jwlicy. 
In  the  meantime,  the  new  Commissioners  and  Col- 


of  peaceful,  jiassive  resistance  appix)ved  by  a  town 
meeting-  at  Boston  in  Octoljer.  A  committee  was 
deputed  to  get  it  adopte<l  throughout  the  other 
provinces;  and  both  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
its  adherents  commanded  the  jwpular  assent.  The 
published  letters  of  "  A  Farmer,"  written  by  John 
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Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania,  liacl  a  powerful  effect 
At  tlie  moment.  But  all  went  on  quietly,  and,  when 
Parliament  reassembled  towards  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, the  Ministry  had  heard  nothing  to  alarm 
them,  Cliarles  Townshend  had  died  in  September, 
and  his  place  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
filled  by  Lord  North,  with  Jenkinson  for  his  chief 
assistant.  Conway  had  resigned  office,  and  Shel- 
burne  had  I'elinquished  the  administration  of  the 
colonies  (now  ei'ected  into  a  distinct  Secretaryship) 


ing  either  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  House  of 
Commons.  Letters  wei'e  written  to  Chatliam, 
Rockingham,  Camden,  Shelburne,  and  Conway,  in 
the  name  of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  soliciting 
their  continued  advocacy  of  its  rights.  It  was 
impossible  to  find  fault  with  these  proceedings  so 
far ;  but  in  the  fii'st  week  of  Febniary  they  were 
followed  by  a  new  resolution,  to  send  a  circular 
letter  from  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  to  those  of 
tlie   other   provinces,  inviting  them  to  follow   its 


LOKD    NOllTK. 


to  Lord  Hillsborough — a  bad  exchange  for  the  in- 
terests of  American  freedom.  As  for  Lord  Chatham, 
his  head  was  hidden  in  the  clouds,  and  not  a  word 
-or  sign  of  disapprobation  came  from  him,  while  the 
Ministry  seemed  bent  on  enforcing  Townshend's 
measures. 

The  next  year,  1768,  began  with  a  series  of 
perfectly  constitutional  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Assembly.  They  furnished 
their  London  agent,  Mr.  De  Berdt,  with  a  tem- 
{)erate  statement,  drawn  up  by  Samuel  Adams,  of 
their  objections  to  the  recent  Acts  of  Pai-liament ; 
.they  also  petitioned  the  King,  appealing  to  his 
"  wisdom  and  clemency"  against  those  Acts ;  and 
they  memorialised  the  Lords  of  the  Treasmy  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  refrained  from  address- 
57 — VOL.  II. 


example.  The  circular,  which,  like  the  preceding 
documents,  was  composed  by  Samuel  Adams,  con- 
tained nothing  but  an  argumentative  statement  of 
their  political  case,  mentioning  as  gi'ievanees  the 
imposition  of  t£.xes  without  their  consent,  the  pro- 
vision of  a  civil  list  independent  of  the  colonial 
Legislatures,  the  establishment  of  the  Crown  Board 
of  Customs,  and  the  billeting  clauses  of  tie 
Mutiny  Act.  It  was,  however,  the  approach  to 
federal  action,  in  communicating  these  views  to 
the  other  provincial  Legislatures,  that  now  again 
exposed  Massachusetts  to  the  severest  Ministerial 
displeasure. 

Governor  Bernard,  in  his  chronic  strife  with  the 
representatives  of  the  people  at  Boston,  found  an 
ally  in  the  members  of  the  new  Board  of  Customs 
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there,  which  had  little  else  to  do.  They  mutually 
supported,  by  exaggerated  and  distorted  reports 
sent  to  London,  the  complaints  Avith  which  each 
official  authority  ceased  not  to  beset  the  Hone 
Government,  and  to  call  for  the  aid  of  a  militaiy 
force  against  the  dangerous  agitators  of  colonial 
society.  Some  misrepresentations  of  facts  in  the 
lettei-s  of  Bernai^l  having  become  known  to  the 
popular  leaders  at  Boston,  the  Assembly  was  moved 
to  petition  for  his  removal  from  the  Governorship ; 
and  while  this  question  was  pending,  his  Excellency 
thought  fit  to  call  their  attention  to  a  gross  and 
virulent  libel  on  his  character  in  the  Boston  Gazette. 
The  language  of  that  article  was  qxaite  indefensible, 
i-eviling  the  Governor  as  a  monster  of  "  treacheiy 
and  wickedness,"  inspii-ed  by  a  "  diabolical  thirst 
for  mischief"  But  the  House  of  Representatives 
declined  to  order  a  public  prosecution ;  and  when 
the  Governor  appealed  to  the  criminal  law  against 
the  printer  of  the  paper,  the  bUl  was  thrown  oiit 
by  the  Grand  Jury.  On  the  18th  of  March,  the 
anniversary  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  there 
was  a  procession  and  feast  of  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty," 
who  indulged  themselves  by  hanging  the  revenue 
officers  in  effigy  on  the  Liberty  Tree,  and  by  hooting 
or  groaning  before  the  Governor's  house.  This  was 
represented  by  Bernard  and  his  fi-iends  as  a  for- 
midable i-iot :  he  sent  to  Commodore  Hood,  the  naval 
commander  at  Halifax,  for  the  pi'otection  of  an 
armed  foi'ce,  and  wrote  also  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  in 
London,  that  troops  should  be  despatched  to  Boston. 
Hillsborough,  before  the  ai-rival  of  that  request, 
had  insti'ucted  General  Gage,  the  Commander-in- 
chief  at  NeAv  York,  to  be  in  readiness  to  use  the 
military  forces,  in  case  of  need,  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  at  Boston  or  elsewhere. 

This  being  the  painful  and  precarious  state  of  re- 
lations between  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
representative  of  the  Crown,  Midsummer  brought 
them  fresh  materials  and  incentives  of  discord. 
Loixl  Hillsborough,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  sent  out 
to  Governor  Bernard  his  positive  orders  to  require 
the  Assembly  to  rescind  its  resolution  of  February, 
which  originated  the  circular  addressetl  by  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  sister  provinces.  In  letters  simul- 
taneously written  by  the  Seci'etary  of  State  to  all 
the  Colonial  Govenioi^s  in  Amei-ica,  that  circular 
«v^as  denounced  as  a  factious  and  seditious  attempt 
to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  procure 
a  dangerous  combination  against  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. The  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  case  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  refusing  to  undo 
what  h  had  done  in  February,  was  enjoined  to 
dissolve  that  House  immediately.  No  consideration 
was  allowed  for  the  fact  that  an  intei'^-al  of  four 


months  would  have  elapsed,  during  which  the- 
circular  had  been  fonnally  received  and  proceeded 
upon  by  the  other  provincial  Legislatui-es,  so  that 
Massachusetts  could  not  withdraw  and  disavow  its 
initiative  without  miserable  desertion  and  self- 
stultification.  It  had  been  cordially  responded  to, 
in  April,  by  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  Yii'ginia, 
and  by  the  Connecticut  Assembly  in  May ;  those 
of  New  Jersey  and  of  Georgia  were  the  next  to  act 
upon  its  proi:)Osals,  which  amounted  to  no  more 
than  the  petitioning  of  the  Home  Government 
against  certain  grievances.  His  Majesty's  Ministers, 
while  declining  to  receive  those  petitions,  might 
have  exjDiessed  a  disapproval,  ex  post  facto,  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  Avere  got  itp  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  provinces ;  but  it  was  a  harsh 
and  impolitic  demand  that  the  leading  provin- 
cial Government  should  annul  its  past  invitation  to 
the  othei^. 

Again,  the  popular  agitation  and  excitement  of 
feeling  at  Boston  had  been  much  increased  by 
the  behaviour  of  the  new  Customs  Board  and  its 
officials  there,  Avho  were  emboldened  by  the  presence 
of  the  frigate  Bomney,  under  Captain  Conner,  lying 
in  that  port.  On  the  10th  of  Jiine,  a  sloop  named 
the  Liherty,  owned  by  John  Hancock,  one  of  the 
most  active  and  zealous  champions  of  colonial 
rights,  was  seized  by  Hallowell,  the  Comptroller  of 
Customs,  upon  the  allegation  that  a  false  entry  had 
been  made  respecting  her  cargo  or  destination. 
The  owner  was  just  then  absent ;  but  some  of  his 
friends  interfered  when  the  Customs'  officers,  aided 
by  seamen  and  marines  from  the  Bomney,  were 
about  to  take  the  sloop  away  from  her  moorings 
beside  the  wharf.  A  violent  altercation  ensued, 
and  rash  threats  were  uttered  on  both  sides,  but 
there  was  no  actual  conflict.  The  Customs'  officei's 
were  pelted  with  mud,  and  the  windows  of  Hallo- 
well's  house  were  broken.  This  affair,  magnified 
to  the  outbreak  of  a  revolt  or  insui-rection,  was 
i-epoited  to  the  British  Government  by  its  i-epre- 
sentatives  at  Boston.  Despatches  from  Bernard, 
letters  from  Hutchinson,  and  the  personal  evidenqe 
of  Hallowell,  who  sailed  for  England  on  purpose 
to  tell  his  tale  of  the  colonial  insults,  were  plied  to 
the  same  effect.  Even  the  captain  of  the  Bomney 
had  to  complain  of  resistance  to  the  impressment 
Qf  New  England  sailors  for  service  on  board  his 
ship.  The  men  of  Boston  were  meantime  assembled 
in  their  town  meeting,  on  the  14th  of  June,  to 
request  that  the  Bomney  might  be  sent  away, 
contending  that  every  man-of-war  in  their  haibour 
ought  to  be  under  the  authority  of  the  provincial 
Legislature.  They  further  resolved  that  any  pei-son 
who  should  seek  to  bring  bodies  of  soldiery    into 
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IBoston  was  to  be  deemed  a  traitor,  and  a  disturber 
■of  the  peace.  These  resolutions  were  cariietl  by  a 
nvxmerous  deputation,  riding  in  a  line  of  coaches  iip 
to  the  Governor's  house,  and  Bernard  received 
them  Avith  a  show  of  respectful  deference.  But 
the  citizens  of  Boston  were  not  easily  deceived  : 
they  met  again  on  the  17th,  and  instructed  their 
repi'esentatives  in  the  Assembly  to  persist  in  the 
defence  of  their  liberties  "  at  the  utmost  hazard  of 
their  lives  and  fortunes."  It  was  a  fact  that  Lord 
Hillsborough  had  already  ordei-ed  a  regiment  to 
Boston,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Bemai-d, 

The  Provincial  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Provincial  Council  now  met  for  their  ordinary 
.session.  They  appointed  a  joint  committee  of  in- 
vestigation to  find  out  what  measures  had  lately 
been  taken,  or  were  then  in  hand,  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  I'ecent  unconstitutional  Acts  of 
Parliament  by  the  aid  of  the  naval  or  m^ilitary 
forces.  At  this  critical  moment.  Governor  Bernard 
received  from  Lord  Hillsborough  his  instructions 
to  demand  that  the  Assembly  should,  on  pain  of 
instant  dissolution,  rescind  its  Februaiy  resolution 
to  send  the  circular  to  the  neighboux'ing  provinces. 
Having  consulted  with  Hutchinson  and  Oliver, 
the  Governor  put  this  demand  to  the  House  of  Ee- 
presentatives  on  the  21st  of  June.     It  occasioned  a 


warm  debate,  in  which  Otis  and  other  members 
expressed  their  ardent  hopes  of  another  Congress  of 
the  American  Colonies  to  maintain  tlieir  common 
cause.  A  majoi-ity  of  92  votes  to  17  resolved 
not  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  Bi-itish 
Government,  and  a  finn  but  respectfid  and 
temj)ei'ate  exposition  of  their  motives  was  addressed 
to  the  Secretoay  of  State.  Governor  Bernard 
thereupon,  at  the  end  of  June,  dissolved  the  As- 
sembly, but  continued  his  efibrts  to  pei'suade  the 
Council  that  they  might  yet  expect  some  concessions 
from  the  Royal  indulgence.  He  was  rewarded 
with  a  baronetcy,  and  with  the  promise  of  another 
colonial  government. 

The  chief  city  of  New  England,  and  the  im- 
poitant  province  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  now  lay 
under  daily  apprehension  of  a  complete  suppression 
of  theii-  iidierited  and  chartered  libeities  by  mili- 
tary force.  They  were,  like  New  Yoi'k,  deprived 
of  the  exercise  of  representative  self-government ; 
but  the  people  still  came  together  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
or  in  the  Old  South  Meeting-House,  to  renew 
their  mutual  pledge  that  they  would  use  no  Eng- 
lish merchandise,  and  to  forbid  the  notion  of  a 
feeble  suri'ender.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English 
Ministry  determined  to  make  a  signal  example  of 
the  rebellious  city  of  Boston. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


Excitement  in  Boston  at  the  Report  that  Royal  Troops  were  to  be  sent  there— Republican  Sentiments  of  Samuel  Adams- 
Meetings  for  the  Redress  of  Grievances— Assembling  of  a  Convention  from  Massachusetts  Towns  and  Districts— Petitions 
to  the  Governor  and  the  King— Refusal  to  receive  them— Alarm  of  Governor  Bernard— Refusal  of  the  Council  to  Billet  the 
Troops— Arrival  of  Two  Regiments  in  Boston— Difficulties  as  to  Quartering  the  Soldiers— Desertions  from  their  Ranks- 
Opinion  in  England—Determination  to  cnish  the  Colonies— Views  and  Designs  of  France  and  Spain— The  Colonial  Agents 
in  London,  and  Lord  Hillsborough— Proceedings  in  Parliament— Events  on  the  Mississippi— Dissolution  of  the  New  York 
Assembly,  and  New  Elections— Representations  of  American  Officials— Information  against  Samuel  Adams— Debates  in 
the  English  House  of  Commons— Attitude  of  France  and  Spain. 


The  news  that  Royal  troops  were  shortly  to  be 
•expected  at  Boston,  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  fire  now 
raging  in  so  many  of  the  North  American  colonies. 
Indignation  was  expressed  without  reserve,  and  to 
many  it  appeared  that  civil  war  had  actually  begvin. 
■Samuel  Adams,  in  particular,  denounced  with  the 
utmost  boldness  the  policy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  the  complicity  of  Bernard,  Hutchinson, 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  in  the  designs 
of  the  King  and  his  Ministers.  He  denied  that 
England  had  any  right  to  send  troops  to  Amei-ica. 
He  affirmed  that,  if  they  came,  they  would  come  as 


foreign  enemies  ;  and  he  argued  that  it  woidd  be 
justifiable  to  destroy  every  soldier  whose  foot  sliould 
touch  the  shore.  Moving  to  and  fro  with  imresting 
activity,  addressing  public  meetings,  and  talking  to 
every  knot  of  men  whom  he  cowld  find  in  the 
streets  or  about  the  dockyards,  he  insinuated  his 
views  into  hundreds  of  minds  already  well-disposed 
to  receive  such  counsels.  He  vowed  that  the  people 
would  take  up  arms,  and  shed  their  last  drop  of 
blood,  before  the  King  and  Parliament  should 
usurp  power  over  them.  Kings,  he  contended, 
were  not  essential   to  the  well-being  of  a  State: 
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Rome  "was  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition 
than  when  she  had  no  monarch.  These  teachings 
helped  to  deepen  the  Republican  sentiments  which 
had  long  existed  among  the  New  Englunders,  and 
which  were  indeed  a  legacy  from  the  original 
colonists — the  Puritan  Fathers,  who  had  fled  from 
the  tyranny  of  James  and  Charles.  Adams  found 
many  seconders.  The  Boston  Gazette  of  September 
5th,  1768,  contained  an  article,  recommending  the 
calling  together  of  a  Genei*al  Assembly,  with  in- 
structions to  pray  for  an  enlargement  of  privileges 
to  the  extent  of  the  original  charter,  which  gave  to 
the  colony  almost  entire  independence  of  the  mother 
jountry.  If,  however,  an  army  should  be  sent  to 
reduce  the  people  to  slavery,  an  appeal  to  arms, 
and  to  the  Supreme  Judge,  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  be  the  necessary  consequence. 

In  the  principal  city  of  Massachu.setts,  the 
popular  discontent  increased  with  every  day,  and 
was  rendered  all  the  more  suspicious  and  angry  by 
the  sailing  of  two  ships  from  the  poii;  of  Boston, 
<v^hich,  it  was  said,  had  been  despatched  to  Nova 
Scotia  to  fetch  three  regiments.  Numerous  meet- 
ings were  held,  and,  on  the  12th  of  September,  the 
arms  belonging  to  the  town,  which  consisted  of  four 
hundred  muskets,  were  deposited  in  boxes  on  the 
floor  of  Faneuil  Hall,  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
gathering.  On  this  occasion,  a  committee  was 
appointed,  with  instructions  to  inquire  of  the 
Governor  the  grounds  of  his  apprehension  that 
regiments  of  his  Majesty's  troops  were  daily  to 
be  expected,  and  to  request  him  to  issue  precepts 
for  a  General  Assembly,  in  consequence  of  the 
precarious  situation  of  affairs.  Bernard  refused 
to  call  an  Assembly :  it  was  evidently  part  of  his 
scheme  to  coerce  the  people  by  postponing  to  an 
indefinite  period  the  summoning  of  the  popular 
representatives.  The  citizens  hereiipon  declared 
in  public  meeting  that  "  it  is  the  first  principle 
in  civil  society,  founded  in  nature  and  reason,  that 
no  law  of  the  society  can  be  binding  on  any 
individual  without  his  consent,  given  by  himself  in 
person,  or  by  his  representative,  of  his  own  free 
election."  After  appealing  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  to  the  principles  on 
which  the  House  of  Hanover  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  England,  and  to  the  chai-ter  which  they 
had  themselves  received  from  King  William  III., 
the  Bostonians  declared  by  a  solemn  resolution  that 
they  would,  at  the  utmost  peril  of  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  maintain  and  defend  their  rights, 
privileges,  and  liberties ;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
affirmed  that  money  could  not  be  levied,  nor  a 
standing  army  be  kept  up  in  the  province,  but 
by  their  own  free  consent.     Another  vote,  can-ied 


by  a  great  majority,  was  to  the  effect  that  every 
one  of  the  inhabitants  should  provide  himself  with 
fire-arms  and  ammunition ;  bvit  it  was  considered 
prudent  to  connect  this  resolve  with  an  alleged 
impression  that  a  war  with  France  was  likely 
to  break  out.  The  reason  was  an  ob\dous  pretence, 
and  it  annoyed  many,  even  of  the  patriotic  party, 
by  its  disingenuousness.  It  was  also  considered  by 
the  more  cautious  that  so  irritating  a  menace  was 
ill-judged ;  and  certainly  it  amounted  to  little  short 
of  a  direct  invitation  to  that  civil  war  which,  as 
against  the  parent  State,  was  deprecated. 

The  next  step  was  to  create  a  deliberative  body 
that  should  really  represent  the  province.  The 
select-men  of  Boston  issued  a  circular,  inviting 
every  town  in  the  colony  to  send  a  committee 
to  a  general  Convention ;  and  the  suggestion  was 
widely  adopted.  Ninety -six  towns  and  eight 
districts  of  Massachusetts  despatched  their  repre- 
sentatives to  Boston,  and  a  species  of  Parliament, 
the  functions  of  which,  however,  were  confined 
to  discussion  and  advice,  was  speedily  sitting  on  the 
classic  ground  of  American  democracy.  Tlie  step- 
was  a  bold  one,  and  it  excited  considerable  alarm 
amongst  the  timid.  Some  even  considered  it 
tantamount  to  high  treason.  The  Convention, 
however,  presei-ved  at  least  a  show  of  loyalty.  It 
disclaimed  all  legislative  authority.  It  made  warm 
professions  of  devotion  to  the  King ;  expressed  as 
much  aversion  to  popular  tumults  as  to  standing 
armies ;  offered  to  assist  in  presei-ving  the  peace ; 
and  recommended  patience  and  good  order  to  the 
people.  The  real  intention  of  the  leading  men  was- 
too  obvious  to  be  concealed  by  any  such  an*ay 
of  words ;  but  it  is  very  possible  that  otliers- 
may  have  sincerely  desired  conciliation.  The 
Governor  refused  to  receive  a  petition  prepared 
by  the  Convention,  and  declined  to  recognise  the 
body  as  a  legitimate  assemblage.  As  a  friend  of 
the  province,  he  said,  he  must  implore  the  mal- 
contents to  desist  from  the  dangerous  and  criminal 
course  on  which  they  had  entered.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly resolved  to  present  a  similar  petition  to 
the  King;  and,  tliis  having  been  drawn  up,  the 
Convention  dissolved  itself.  The  address  to  the 
throne,  though  expressed  in  very  respectful  lan- 
guage, was  rejected  equally  with  that  to  the 
Governor.  The  representatives  of  authority  wilfully 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  gi-ievances  which  the  Americans 
had  to  aRege,  and,  for  the  sake  of  technical  foi-ms, 
which  had  doubtless  been  violated,  denied  the  right 
of  the  colonists  to  meet  for  the  discussion  of  mattei's 
gravely  affecting  their  interests  as  a  community. 
The  proceedings  and  opinions  of  several  of  the 
popular  leaders  may  have  been  rash  and  regrettable; 
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but  the  acts  of  the  English  Government,  and  of  its 
officials  in  America,  were  calculated  to  exasperate 
the  existing  disaffection  to  the  pitch  of  madness. 

Even  before  the  meeting  of  the  Convention, 
Bernard  was  alaimed  at  all  he  heard  and  saw ;  and 
well  he  might  be.  He  even  feared  for  his  life. 
He  looked  every  day  for  the  breaking  out  of  an 
armed  rebellion,  and  owned  that  he  wished  he 
were  away.  But,  although  he  had  an  offer  of 
the  vice-government  of  Virginia,  and  thankfully 
accepted  it,  he  found  himself  unable  for  the 
present  to  leave  Boston.  Matters  were  hastening 
to  a  crisis ;  the  troops  were  expected  every  day ; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  townspeople.  The  Council  were  desired  to  find 
quarters  for  the  soldiers  :  they  answered  that  the 
Castle  was  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  Bernard 
produced  a  letter  from  General  Gage,  directing 
that  one  of  the  regiments  should  be  quartered 
in  the  city  itself.  It  was  replied  that  such  a 
proceeding  would  be  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Pai'liament  regulating  these  matters ; 
that  the  presence  of  troops  in  the  town  would  be 
needlessly  irritating ;  and  that  the  peace  would 
thus  be  endangered.  Moi'tified  at  finding  his 
arguments  so  well  met,  Bernard  wrote  to  Lord 
Hillsborough,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  that  the 
Government  was  entirely  subdued,  and  that  the 
forfeiture  of  the  charter  was  a  thing  devoutly 
to  be  wished.  When  the  Convention  met,  on 
the  22nd  of  September,  his  fears  and  perplexities 
increased.  He  commanded  the  members  to  break 
up  immediately,  on  pain  of  being  made  to  repent 
of  their  rashness ;  but  his  ordex'S  were  scornfully 
disregarded.  Pending  the  arrival  of  the  troops, 
he  had  no  power  to  enforce  his  will,  and  he  keenly 
felt  the  degradation  of  his  office  and  of  himself. 
The  existing  difficulty  was  enhanced  by  a  paper 
issued  by  the  Council,  which  concisely  stated  the 
reasons  of  their  conduct  with  respect  to  the  billeting 
of  troops,  and  asserted  the  legality  of  the  position 
they  had  always  assumed.  Bernai'd  shortly  after- 
wards reported  to  Lord  Hillsborough  that  the 
publication  of  this  document  was  the  greatest  blow 
that  had  been  given  to  the  King's  Government. 
Most  of  the  Council  were  men  of  emphatically 
loyal  principles ;  and  the  views  they  ordinarily 
held  gave  additional  force  to  the  strictures  they 
now  put  forth. 

The  Convention  broke  up  on  the  27th  of  Septem- 
ber. At  noon  next  day,  the  squadron  from  Halifax 
arrived  in  Nantasket  Bay.  On  board  were  two 
regiments,  with  artillery,  for  which  Bernard  had  made 
a  special  request.  The  dispute  with  respect  to  (^uar- 
ierswas  renewed,  but  the  Council  refused  to  give  way. 


On  the  1st  of  October,  the  troops  landed  on  the  Long 
Wharf,  each  man  carrying  sixteen  rounds  of  shot, 
and  the  whole  marching  with  fixed  bayonets.  After 
proceeding  through  the  town,  with  colours  flying 
and  drums  beating,  they  paiuded  in  the  afternoon 
on  Boston  Common.  At  the  same  time,  eight  ships 
of  war,  accompanied  by  tenders,  drew  up  off  the 
wharfs,  with  loaded  cannon  pointed  against  the 
city.  Bernard,  with  deplorable  want  of  spirit,  had 
made  his  way  into  the  country,  so  that  the  conduct 
of  affairs  was  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  troops,  Colonel  Dalrymple.  He 
encamped  the  29th  Regiment  on  the  Common,  per- 
suaded the  Sons  of  Liberty  to  let  the  remainder 
of  his  soldiers  pass  the  night  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
and  in  this  way  gained  possession  of  the  arms 
that  had  been  piled  up  there.  Next  morning,  the 
State  House  was  opened,  by  order  of  the  Govei'nor, 
for  the  reception  of  the  soldiers,  and  two  field- 
pieces,  together  with  the  main-guard,  were  stationed 
in  front.  Other  public  buildings,  including  the 
chamber  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Court-house,  were 
occupied  by  the  military,  and  the  members  of  the 
Council,  in  proceeding  to  their  place  of  meeting, 
were  compelled  to  pass  thi'ough  guards  placed  at 
the  doors.  Martial  spectacles  and  martial  sounds 
filled  the  streets ;  the  citizens,  as  they  went  to  and 
fro  at  night,  were  challenged  by  the  sentries  ;  and 
Boston  presented  all  the  appearance  of  a  conquered 
town.  But  the  Council  still  maintained  their 
refusal  to  provide  quarters  for  the  troops  until  the 
barracks  were  full,  and  it  was  at  length  found 
necessary  to  hire  private  houses  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  men.  Had  the  officers  put  them  into 
quarters  on  their  own  responsibility,  they  would  have 
violated  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  would  have 
been  liable  to  be  cashiered  on  conviction  before  two 
justices  of  the  peace.  The  military  authorities  had 
made  their  demonstration,  but  it  had  produced  no 
other  effect  than  to  increase  the  exasperation  of  the 
citizens. 

Genei-al  Gage,  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  forces  in  America,  was  soon  afterwards  con- 
vinced, from  inquiries  he  had  set  on  foot,  that  the 
disturbances  in  March  and  June,  on  which  the 
demand  for  troops  had  been  founded,  were  trivial, 
and  quite  insufficient  to  justify  the  steps  that  had 
been  taken.  Yet  those  steps  were  not  retraced, 
and  Gage  even  advised  the  erection  of  barracks  and 
a  fort  on  Fort  Hill,  to  command  the  town.  The 
two  parties  to  the  quaiTel  had  indeed  got  into  so 
difficult  a  position  towartfa  one  another  that  retreat 
was  almost  impossible  to  either.  The  authorities 
were  especially  embarrassed,  and  their  troubles  were 
soon   enhanced  by   numerous  desei-tious  from  the 
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reirimcnts  stationed  at  Boston.  Soldiere  are  seldom 
BO  entirely  reduced  to  the  condition  of  machines 
that  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  popular  influences. 
Those  who  wei-e  now  in  Massachusetts  found  that 
the  fresh  New  World,  with  its  countless  openings 
for  industry  and  adventure,  presented  many  attrac- 
tions, which  some  were  unable  to  resist.  Still,  these 
were  only  the  exceptions,  and  the  majority  were  in 
a  little  while  on  the  worst  of  terms  with  the  towns- 
people.     They    were    accused    of    profligate   and 


land.  The  House  of  Lords,  in  December,  passed  a- 
censui-e  on  all  such  agreements  as  factious  and 
menacing  combinations.  Yet  America  was  not 
without  supporters  in  the  old  country.  Chatham 
and  Edmund  Burke  advocated  her  cause  with  all 
the  strength  of  their  eloquence  and  their  reasoning  ; 
and  "Wilkes  used  her  name  as  a  weapon  against  the 
Ministry  of  the  day.  Still,  the  most  prevalent 
feelings  of  the  English  people  were  a  sense  of  anger 
at    being   defied  by  a  body  of   provincials,  and  a 
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irreligious  ways,  and  the  Bostonians,  who  still  re- 
tained a  good  deal  of  the  old  Puritan  strictness, 
were  much  scandalised  by  the  playing  of  militaiy 
music  on  Sundays.  Notwithstanding  the  deser- 
tions of  individual  members,  the  army,  on  the 
whole,  continued  staunch,  and  Governor  Bernard 
felt  moi'e  easy  under  the  protection  he  now  enjoyed, 
thougli  he  saw  plainly  that  nothing  but  the  depriva- 
tion of  political  privileges  and  powers  would  ever 
lay  the  people  entii-ely  at  the  mercy  of  the  parent 
State. 

New  York  joined  with  Massachusetts  in  the 
resolve  of  that  province  to  cease  importing  British 
goods  until  the  redress  of  grievances.  This  measure, 
not  unnaturally,  excited  great  indignation  in  Eng- 


determination  to  spare  no  effort  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Imperial  authority.  Hillsborough  un- 
questionably spoke  the  ^sentiment  of  the  gi'cater 
number  when  he  said  to  the  agent  of  Connecticut,. 
who  had  laid  before  him  a  petition  from  that 
colony  : — "  Depend  upon  it,  Pai'liament  will  not 
suffer  their  authority  to  be  trampled  on.  We  wish 
to  avoid  severities  towards  you ;  b\it  if  you  refuse 
obedience  to  our  laws,  the  whole  fleet  and  army 
of  England  shall  enforce  it."  To  the  same  effect 
the  King  addressed  the  Lords  and  Commons,  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  on  the  8th  of  Novem-^ 
ber.  "  Boston,"  he  said,  "  appears  to  be  in  a  state 
of  disobedience  to  all  law  and  government,  and  has. 
proceeded  to  measures  subversive  of  the  constitu- 
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tion,  and  attended  witli  circumstances  that  miglit 
manifest  a  disposition  to  throw  off  its  dependence 
on  Great  Britain.  With  your  concurrence  and 
support,  I  shall  be  able  to  defeat  the  mischievous 
designs  of  those  turbulent  and  seditious  persons 
who,  under  false  pretences,  have  but  too  success- 


them  afterwards.  This  may  have  been  a  mistaken 
view,  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  it  is  never 
easy  for  a  powerful  and  high-spirited  nation  to 
recede  before  a  threat.  The  views  of  the  Ministiy 
were  clearly  expressed  by  Lord  North,  who  said  :— 
"  America  must  fear  you  before  she  can  love  you. 


BOSTON    COMMON. 


fully  deluded  numbers  of  my  subjects  in  America." 
The  concurrence  and  support  were  not  wanting. 
In  the  debate  on  the  Address,  a  few  speakers,  in- 
cluding Burke,  were  found  on  the  American  side ; 
but  the  genei'al  sense  was  against  yielding  to  the 
menace  of  rebellion.  Some  e^'en  of  those  who  dis- 
approved the  policy  of  the  English  Government 
were  r.3vertheless  strongly  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  putting  down  sedition.  They  would 
have  subdued  the  Americans  first,  and  conciliated 


If  America  is  to  be  the  judge,  you  may  tax  in  no- 
instance, — you  may  regulate  in  no  instance.  Punish- 
ment will  not  be  extended  beyond  the  really  guilty ; 
and  if  rewards  shall  be  found  necessary,  rewards 
shall  be  given.  But  what  we  do,  we  mil  do  firmly : 
we  shall  go  through  our  plan  now  that  we  have 
brought  it  so  near  success.  I  am  against  repealmg- 
the  last  Act  of  Parliament  securing  to  us  a  revenue 
out  of  America.  I  mil  never  think  of  repealing  it 
until  I  see  America  prostrate  at  my  feet."     Such 
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was  the  feeling  of  the  immense  majority  of  both 
Hous&s.  The  Addrass  was  carried  without  a  division, 
and  the  country,  in  the  main,  ratified  the  resolve 
that  had  been  come  to  by  its  representatives  and 
hereditary  legislators.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
unanimity,  the  remonstrant  provinces  were  repri- 
manded by  the  Home  Government,  and  assured  that 
the  King  would  not  listen  to  the  representations  of 
men  who  were  so  wicked  as  to  question  the  supreme 
authority  of  Parliament. 

In  the  colonies  themselves  there  was  a  consider- 
able agreement  of  opinion.  The  circular  letter  of 
Massachusetts  was  supported  by  provinces  holding 
very  divei'gent  ideas  on  many  subjects,  and  it  was 
generally  felt  that  the  chief  New  England  settle- 
ment was  standing  in  the  van  of  American  liberty. 
The  regiments  at  Boston  had  failed  to  crush  dis- 
afiection :  it  was  now  sought  to  cripple  trade.  An 
order  was  issued  by  the  three  Secretaries  of  State 
to  the  ministers,  consuls,  and  agents  of  the  British 
<jrOvei'nment  in  the  ports  of  Europe,  Madeira,  and 
the  Azores,  to  keep  watch  on  the  merchant- vessels 
of  America,  so  that  they  should  not  establish  with 
France  and  Spain  a  commercfe  in  those  articles 
which  the  provincials  had  refused  to  take  from  or 
through  England.  The  French  Government  was 
particularly  desirous  of  developing  such  a  trade,  as 
being  lucrative  in  itself,  and  of  a  nature  to  injure 
the  prosperity  of  Gi'eat  Britain.  But  the  King  of 
Spain  did  not  care  to  take  any  active  measures  of 
this  kind,  and  nothing  was  done,  though  Fi'anklin 
was  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  gave  to  it  all  the 
l^eneti-ation  and  experience  of  his  sagacious  and  ever- 
active  intellect 

The  colonial  agents  in  London  did  the  iitmost 
they  could  to  advance  the  cause  of  their  several 
provinces ;  but  the  position  of  defiance,  not  far  re- 
moved fi-om  actual  rebellion,  which  had  been  taken 
up  by  the  popular  leaders  at  Boston,  made  compro- 
mise almost  impossible.  The  denial  by  the  colonies 
of  any  jurisdiction  inherent  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, compelled  that  body  to  assert  its  power,  or 
give  up  the  colonies  altogether.  If  the  patriotic 
leaders  in  America  really  desired,  as  they  sometimes 
professed,  to  retain  some  degree  of  friendly  con- 
nection with  England,  they  acted  in  the  woi-st 
way  for  promoting  such  an  object.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, their  wish  was  to  foment  a  quaiTel,  to  take 
every  advantage  of  a  provocation,  in  order  that 
they  might  find  or  create  an  opportunity  for  esta- 
blishing complete  independence  —  a  supposition 
rendered  probable  by  the  whole  tenor  of  New 
England  history-^then,  indeed,  their  policy  was 
admirably  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  and  its  suc- 
cess, under  the  cii'cumstances  of  the  case,  is  not 


surprising.  England  often  behaved  capriciously 
and  unjustly  to  her  plantations;  and  the  desii-e  for 
indei)endence  on  their  part  was  very  natural,  all 
things  considered  But  it  is  essential  to  a  complete 
view  of  the  facts  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Ame- 
ricans were  frequently  defiant  even  of  a  just 
jui-isdiction ;  that  they  sought  occasions  of  rup- 
tiu-e ;  and  that  they  advanced  pretensions  which  no 
parent  State  was  likely  to  acknowledge.  In  one 
breath  they  claimed  the  privileges  of  Englishmen, 
and  rejected  the  iiile  of  England. 

When  gi"v*ing  an  audience  to  the  colonial  agents 
in  a  body,  on  the  6th  of  December,  Lord  Hills- 
borough said: — "Administration  vrHl  enfoi'ce  the 
authority  of  the  Legislatm-e  of  Great  Britain  over 
the  colonies  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  but  with 
modei-ation  and  lenity.  All  the  petitions  we  have 
received  are  very  oSensive,  for  they  contain  a 
denial  of  the  authority  of  Parliament.  We  have 
no  fondness  for  the  acts  complained  of :  particularly, 
the  late  Duty  Act  is  so  anti-commercial  that  I 
wish  it  had  never  existed ;  and  it  would  certainly 
liaA'e  been  repealed,  had  the  colonies  said  nothing 
about  it,  or  petitioned  against  it  only  on  the  ground 
of  its  inexpediency.  But  the  principle  you  proceed 
upon  extends  to  all  laws ;  and  we  cannot,  there- 
fore, think  of  repealing  it,  at  least  this  session  of 
Parliament,  or  until  the  colonies  shall  have  di'opped 
the  point  of  right.  Nor  can  the  conduct  of  the 
people  of  Boston  pass  without  a  severe  censure." 
The  argument  of  Lord  Hillsborough  on  this  occa- 
sion was  not  unreasonable.  The  particular  objec- 
tions of  the  Americans  to  particular  acts  of  the 
English  Legislature  might  have  been  met  and 
satisfied.  It  was  the  denial  of  all  Parliamentary 
jui'isdiction  that  made  the  struggle  as  inevitable  as, 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  Amei-icans,  it  was  evi- 
dently desired. 

The  friends  of  America  made  a  galla  it  stand 
in  Parliament,  but  were  completely  outvoted. 
Alderman  Beckford,  in  the  Commons,  demanded 
a  general  inquiiy  into  the  affaii'S  of  the  colonies, 
with  a  view  to  measures  of  relief ;  but,  in  a  House 
of  two  hundi'ed,  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  voted 
in  favour  of  the  Government,  who  were  for  con- 
•fining  the  inquiry  to  a  consideration  of  the  conduct 
of  Massachusetts.  The  Ministry  were  determined 
to  follow  .without  flinching  the  path  on  which  they 
had  entered.  Lord  Hillsborough,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  said  that  legislation  and  taxation  must  stand 
or  fall  together,  and  added  that,  if  pacific  measures 
proved  insufficient,  the  whole  force  of  the  coiuitry 
wovdd .  be  exerted  to  bring  the  colonies  into  sub- 
jection. He  then  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions 
condemning  the  acts  of  the  patriotic  party  in  Massa- 
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chusetts,  approving  the  resort  to  military  force, 
and  indicating  vai-ious  approaching  changes  in 
the  charter  of  the  province,  and  in  the  local 
government  of  the  towns.  In  addition  to  these 
resolutions,  the  Dnl^e  of  Bedford  moved  an  address 
to  tlie  King,  praying  him  to  bring  to  condign 
punishment  the  chief  authors  and  instigators  of  the 
recent  disorders,  and,  on  sufficient  grounds  apj^ear- 
ing,  to  put  them  on  their  trial  for  treason  before  a 
special  commission  in  England,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  a  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  the  object  of  which  was  to  punish  treason 
committed  "abroad."  To  i-evive  so  obsolete  a 
statute — one,  moreover,  which  could  not  possibly 
have  been  intended  to  apply  to  cii'cumstances  at  all 
resembling  those  which  had  arisen  under  George 
III. — was  a  most  injudicious  and  despotic  exercise 
of  power ;  but  the  resolutions  and  address  were 
carried  with  scarcely  any  oppasition,  and  the 
Government  of  the  day  had  made  another  step 
towards  the  inevitable  crisis.  Every  move  on  one 
side  of  the  ocean  was  seconded  by  a  similar  move 
on  the  other  side.  The  representatives  of  authority 
in  New  England  threatened  to  send  the  popular 
leaders  to  the  old  country  for  trial ;  but  they 
seemed  afraid  to  carry  out  their  own  menaces. 
Samuel  Adams  was  more  violent  than  ever  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Royal  Government  and  its  agents; 
yet  no  attempt  was  made  to  restrain  him.  At  his 
suggesticai,  the  justices  at  quartei'-sessions  found 
various  soldiers  and  officers  guilty  of  disorderly 
conduct.  The  higher  courts  sometimes  set  aside 
these  convictions,  but  nothing  more  was  done. 

In  these  irritating  discussions  and  acts,  the  year 
1768  came  to  a  close.  But  events  of  another  kind 
had  been  occurring  in  the  direction  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  it  will  be  fitting  to  relate  in  this  place.  After 
the  Peace  of  1763,  Louisiana  was  ceded  by  France 
to  Spain.  The  people  of  that  province  objected  to 
the  cession,  and,  calling  together  an  Assembly, 
entreated  the  French  King  not  to  desert  them. 
They  were  told  that  France  could  not  suppoii; 
the  charge  of  her  once-favoui'ed  colony ;  and  in 
1766  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  New 
Orleans,  but  were  received  with  so  much  opposi- 
tion that  Ulloa,  the  new  Governor,  after  remaining 
a  few  months,  found  it  advisable  to  quit  the  city 
in  September  of  the  same  yeai\  An  independent 
Government  was  then  forir-ed,  and  it  was  resolved 
once  more  to  seek  the  protection  of  France,  or, 
failing  that,  to  establish  a  Republic.  Louis  XV, 
still  refused  to  reclaim  his  fonner  possession,  and 
the  species  of  self-governing  Commonwealth  which 
was  found  existing  there  in  1768,  but  which  in  the 
follo^ving  year  was  put  down  Avith  a  high  hand  by 


the  Spaniards,  served  to  stimulate  in  the  Anglo- 
Americans  a  desire  for  similar  political  conditions. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  west.  The 
people  in  the  settlement  of  Illinois  were  dissatisfied 
with  their  state.  The  towns  in  that  province  were 
very  thinly  populated,  and  were  even  declining  in 
numbers ;  for  it  was  the  policy  of  Hillsborough  to 
prevent  the  colonisation  of  the  west,  and  to  create 
a  long  line  of  Indian  frontier  at  the  back  of  the  old 
colonies.  One  of  the  consequences  of  this  policy 
was  to  detach  from  the  juiisdiction  of  Vii-ginia  the 
whole  of  Kentucky,  and  all  lands  noi-th-west  of  the 
Ohio.  Virginia  of  course  objected  to  so  serious 
a  loss  of  territory ;  but  the  agent  of  the  English 
Government,  one  Stuart,  was  instructed  to  disregard 
all  remonsti'ances,  and  to  cany  out  the  ideas  of  his 
principal.  On  the  14th  of  Octobei*,  1768,  Stuart 
met  the  chiefs  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Cherokees 
at  Hard  Labour,  in  the  western  pai"t  of  South 
Carolina,  and  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  the 
Indians  ratified  their  foi-mer  grants  of  land,  and 
established  a  western  boundaiy  to  Virginia,  such  as 
excluded  the  territories  to  which  she  laid  claim. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Vii'ginians  held  a  congress 
at  Fort  Stanwix  with  the  Six  Nations,  which  was 
attended  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  Indian  agent  for 
the  northern  district,  by  Thomas  Walker,  com- 
missioner for  Virginia,  and  by  William  Franklin, 
the  only  son  of  Benjamin,  who  represented  New 
Jersey,  Very  nearly  three  thousand  of  the  savages 
were  present,  and  svimptuous  presents  were  made 
them,  to  obtain  their  favour.  The  result,  however, 
was  an  agreement  by  which  the  Tennessee  was  con- 
stituted the  western  boundary  of  Virginia.  In 
making  this  arrangement,  Johnson  disregarded  his 
instructions ;  and  the  general  issue  of  both  con- 
gresses was  displeasing  to  the  Virginians,  who 
looked  with  all  the  more  admiration  on  the  virtual 
independence  of  the  people  of  Louisiana, 

The  Assembly  of  New  York  was  dissolved  early 
in  1769,  after  having,  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
year,  unanimously  asserted  its  legislative  rights,  and 
appointed  an  intercolonial  committee  of  coiTespon- 
dence.  The  new  elections  were  in  favour  of  the 
Government  pai-ty,  and  in  some  respects  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  official  candidates  were  more  libei-al 
than  those  of  their  opponents.  For  instance,  they 
supported  the  introduction  of  the  ballot,  which  the 
tenantry  greatly  desired.  In  other  ways  they  con-  v 
ciliated  particular  interests,  sometimes  with  more 
of  policy  than  of  wisdom  ;  and  they  reaped  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  clever  management,  Afiairs  in 
Massachusetts  continued  in  a  very  unsatisfactoiy 
state.  Governor  Bernard  still  advised  measures  of 
repression  ;  Chief  Justice  Hutchinson  recommended 
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an  abridgment  of  English  libei-ties  as  regarded  the 
colonists ;  and  Hutchinson's  brother-in-law,  Oliver, 
hinted  that  the  malcontents  should  be  got  out  of 
the  waj.  Affidavits  against  Samuel  Adams  were 
sworn  to  before  Hutchinson,  with  a  view  to  his 
being  sent  to  England  under  the  statute  of 
Henry  VIII. ;  and  others  were  similai'ly  threatened. 
The  violence  of  party  increased  with  tliese  acts. 
The  official  newspapers  and  the  patriotic  news- 
paper's reviled  each  other  with  every  ingenuity  of 
yii-ulent  accusation.  A  storm  of  recriminations 
clattei-ed  \ip  and  down  the  columns  of  the  pi-ess,  and 
the  voices  of  moderation,  of  fairness,  and  of  reason, 
had  little  chance  of  being  heard  in  the  midst  of  so 
angiy  a  roar.  In  England,  Lord  North,  unfortu- 
nately, took  his  stand  on  the  most  absolutist 
principles.  He  rejected,  without  reply  or  exami- 
nation, petitions  which  set  forth  the  grievances  of 
the  colonists,  and  prayed  for  their  removal ;  and  on 
the  26th  of  January,  1769,  he  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  the  resolves  and  address  which 
had  been  previously  affirmed  in  the  Lords. 

These  were  strongly  opposed  by  Pownall,  the  late 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  by  Colonel  Barre,  by 
Burke,  and  by  a  few  other  members  of  libei-al 
views.  Barr6,  with  rather  doubtful  wisdom,  told 
Ministers  that,  if  they  were  resolved  to  oppose  the 
colonists,  they  had  better  do  so  with  open  violence, 
i-ather  than  with  a  pretended  moderation.  "  Away 
with  these  partial,  resentful  trifles  !"  he  exclaimed; 
"  trifles  caleulated  to  irritate,  not  to  quell  or 
appease — inadequate  to  their  purpose,  unwoi-thy 
of  us.  Why  will  you  endeavour  to  deceive  your- 
selves and  us]  You  know  that  it  is  not  Massa- 
chusetts only  that  disputes  your  right,  but  every 
part  ot  America.  From  one  end  of  the  continent 
to  the  other,  they  tell  you  that  you  have  no  right 
to  tax  them.  My  sentiments  on  this  matter  you 
know.  Consider  well  what  you  are  doing.  Act 
openly  and  honestly.  Tell  them  you  icill  tax  them, 
and  that  they  nmst  submit.  Do  not  adopt  this 
little,  insidious,  futile  plan.  They  will  despise  you 
for  it."  He  warned  tlie  Government  that  the 
Americans  would  not  be  easily  humbled,  and  that, 
even  if  this  could  be  efiected,  the  result  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  old  country.  Unless  the  attempt 
to  tax  the  colonists  were  abandoned,  England  would 
run  the  risk  of  losing  America.  To  the  same  effect 
testified  Pownall.  Speaking  from  his  experience 
of  the  Americans,  he  affirmed  that  they  would  un- 
doubtedly contend  for  their  rights  until  either  they 
recovered  them,  or  were  annihilated  by  superior 
force.  Notwithstanding  these  representations,  the 
House    of   Commons    sanctioned    the    resolutions 


of  the  Lords,  and  the  joint  address  of  both 
Houses  was  then  sent  up  to  the  King.  It  ex- 
pressed the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  Legisla- 
tiu-e  with  the  measui-es  wliich  his  Majesty  had 
pursued,  and  teudei'ed  the  strongest  assurances  of 
efiectual  support  to  him  in  such  fiu-ther  steps  as 
might  be  found  necessary  to  maintain  a  due  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  in  Massaclnisetts.  It  besought 
him  to  direct  the  Governor  ©f  that  j^rovince  to 
take  the  most  efifectual  methods  for  procuring  in- 
formation of  all  treasonable  ofi'ences  committed 
within  his  jurisdiction  since  the  30th  of  December, 
1767,  and  to  ti-ansmit  the  nanxes  of  the  oftenders 
to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  in  order  that  a 
special  commission  might  be  issued  for  bringing 
them  to  trial  in  England,  in  conformity  with  tlie 
pi'ovisions  of  the  statute  previously  described.  The 
determination  thus  arrived  at  was  a  fatal  error. 
Du  Chatelet,  the  French  Ambassador  at  London, 
saw  how  full  of  e\il  omen  for  England  was  the 
path  on  which  an  incai)able  Administration  had  now 
entered.  Some  of  the  best  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  earnestly  pi'otested  against  the  tyranny 
of  bringing  the  ofienders  to  England  for  trial.  It 
wa.s  fairly  and  justly  pointed  out  that  in  England 
the  accused  would  not  be  able  to  call  witnesses 
in  their  defence,  and,  if  condemned,  would  be  con- 
demned on  a  one-sided  statement.  Moreover,  it 
was  very  doxibtful  whether  the  statute  of  the  35  th 
of  Henry  VIII.  was  applicable  to  America.  Sir 
William  Mei-edith,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
bluntly  denied  its  applicability,  and  added  that,  if 
he  were  an  American,  he  would  not  submit  to  it. 
Nothing,  however,  could  prevail  against  the  infatua- 
tion of  the  Ministry  and  their  supjwi'ters. 

France  and  Spain  looked  on  the  growing  quarrel 
with  difierent  feelings.  To  Du  Cliatelet  it  appeared 
that  free  trade  should  be  established  with  the 
Anglo-American  colonies,  as  a  means  of  supporting 
them  and  of  crippling  England ;  and  proposals  to 
this  efiect  were  nmde  to  Spain.  But  the  latter 
Power  saw  that  the  removal  of  restrictions  on 
commerce  would  injure  her  own  monopolies,  and 
she  dreaded  the  creation  of  a  Bepublican  Govern- 
ment on  her  colonial  frontiers.  "  The  cession  of 
Canada,"  wi'ote  Du  Chatelet  to  Choiseul  from 
London,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1769,  "  will  one 
day  be  amply  compensated  for,  if  it  shall  cause  the 
rebellion  and  independence  of  the  English  colonies, 
which  become  every  day  mox'e  probable  and  moie 
near."  Sjmin  had  not  such  seiious  cause  to  desire 
revenge  agaiiist  England ;  and  she  felt  uneasy  at 
the  new  principles  which  were  rismg  in  the  world 
of  politics. 
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with  Governor  Bernard— The  Troops  at  Boston— The  Adjournment  to  Cambridge — Departure  of  Sir  Francis  Bernard — 
Lieutenant-Governor  Hutchinson — His  Sons  in  the  Tea  Trade— Quarrels  with  the  Revenue  Officers  and  the  Soldiers — 
Fall  of  the  Ministry  in  England,  1770— New  Government  of  Lord  North — Continued  Troubles  in  Boston — The  Hutchinsons'' 
Tea  Store— Soldiers,  "Workmen,  and  Street  Boys — Aifray  with  the  Military — The  5th  of  March — Firing  on  the  People — 
A  Night  of  Alarm — Hutchinson  in  Council — Town  Meeting — Demand  for  Removal  of  the  Troops — Captain  Preston 
sent  for  Trial — Parliamentary  Debates — Tea-duty  the  Symbol  of  Contention — Reopening  of  Trade  with  England — Royal 
Orders  in  Council  for  the  Coercion  of  Boston — Military  and  Naval  Occupation  of  Boston — The  Provincial  Fortress,  Castle 
William,  delivered  up  to  Colonel  Dalrymple— Constitution  of  the  Provincial  Council  altered— Franklin  sent  to  London 
for  Massachusetts — The  western  territories,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee — Oppression  in  North  Carolina — The  Regulators 
— Herman  Husbands — Riots  at  Hillsborough — Governor  Tryon's  Vengeance,  1771 — His  expedition  t»  Orange  County — 
A  local  Reign  of  Terror. 


It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  process  by  wliich,  in 
tlie  popular  sentiment  of  English  America,  during 
the  protracted  strife  with  the  British  Government, 
zeal  for  provincial  rights  and  interests  at  length 
took  the  form  of  enthusiasm  for  a  Republican 
system.  The  descendants  in  New  England  of 
those  seventeenth -century  Puritans  who  shared 
every  religious  and  political  conviction  of  the 
Commonwealth -men,  were  predisposed  to  accept 
the  absti-act  notions  of  an  ideal  civil  union,  the 
doctrines  of  a  social  compact  among  freemen  to 
constitute  the  State,  which  French  metaphysical 
writers  had  begun  to  promulgate.  A  tendency  to 
this  association  of  principles  had  been  manifested  a 
hundred  years  before  in,  the  speculations  of  such 
men  as  Yane,  Harington,  and  Sydney;  and  the 
mental  habits  of  the  colonists  were  favourable  to 
active  free-thinking  beyond  the  ordinary  scope  of 
public  discussions  at  home.  They  had  remained 
almost  wholly  exempt  from  those  influences  of  a 
political  reaction,  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
Episcopalian  Church  Establishment,  which  were 
so  powerful  about  the  commencement  of  George 
III.'s  reign.  In  the  conti'oversy  between  Dean 
Tucker  and  Dr.  Franklin,  for  example,  and  in  other 
pamphlets  or  speeches  of  that  time,  America  was 
reproached  for  cherishing  "  a  factious  Republican 
spirit ; "  while  those  who  stood  the  bnint  of 
this  accusation  confessed  their  misfortune  "to  be 
Whigs  in  a  reign  when  Whiggism  was  out  of 
fashion,  besides  Protestant  Dissenters  and  lovers 
of  liberty."  But  their  old-fashioned  maxims  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom  had  become  largely 
modified  by  the  precepts  of  the  new  French 
philosophy,  conveyed  in  a  rhetorical  language  then 
beginning  to  prevail.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
authors  and  expounders  of  that  universal  solvent 
for  the  removal  of  social  obstructions  and  incon- 


gruities were,  oo  a  cei-tain  extent,  patronised  and 
assisted  by  the  despotic  monarchy  of  Versailles, 
more  especially  with  a  view  to  loosening  and 
weakening  the  bonds  of  political  strength  in  rival 
communities.  Germany  and  England  were  to  be 
rendered  less  formidable  ojiponents  of  France  by 
the  insinuating  effect  of  such  teaching  as  that  of 
Rousseau  and  other  apostles  of  a  bare  indivi- 
dualism, one  development  of  which  lay  in  a  scheme 
of  unmixed  democracy  and  the  absolute  Sovereignty 
of  the  People.  The  Ministers  of  Louis  XV.  and  his 
unfortunate  successor  perceived  an  opportunity  for 
the  use  of  this  weapon  in  the  disturbed  and  excited 
condition  of  the  public  mind  throughout  the  English- 
American  colonies,  which  they  studied  far  more  dili- 
gently than  the  Ministers  of  King  George  ever  did. 
In  the  correspondence  of  Du  Chatelet  with  the  Due 
de  Choiseul,  towards  the  end  of  1768,  it  was  urged 
that  France  and  Sj^ain  ought  now  to  get  their 
revenge  for  the  recent  loss  of  vast  territories  in 
America,  by  seeing  the  residt  of  British  mismanage- 
ment in  the  speedy  assertion  of  American  inde- 
pendence. As  a  practical  example  contributing  to 
this  object,  it  was  proposed  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment that  the  King  of  Spain  should  forego  his 
sovereignty  over  the  Fx-ench  colony  at  New  Orleans 
w-hich  had  been  ceded  to  Spain,  and  that  a  free 
State  of  Louisiana  should  be  formed  under  their 
joint  protection.  The  Spanish  Government,  how- 
ever, preferred  to  enforce  its  legal  title,  by  sending  a 
squadron  and  a  body  of  troops  from  Cuba,  under 
Alexander  O'Reilly,  taking  possession  of^  New 
Orleans  without  resistance,  and  cruelly  putting  to 
death  the  patriotic  French  citizens  who  had  led  the 
brief  revolt  against  their  compulsory  transfer  to  a 
foreign  Empire.  This  event,  which  took  place  in 
1769,  was  certainly  not  an  example  calculated  to 
make  the  English  colonists  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
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more  disposed  than  they  ali-eady  were  to  give  up 
their  connection  with  Great  Britain ;  but  the  artful 
politicians  of  France  hoped,  and  not  witliout  good 
grounds,  that  the  folly  and  harshness  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government  would  in  the  end  bring  about  the 
result  which  they  so  ardently  desired.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  advisers  of  Louis  XY.  had 
no  real  sympathy  with  freedom.  They  probably 
hoped  that  it  would  sufter  in  the  approaching  col- 
lision ;  but  they  Avere  willing  to  use  its  piinciples 


small  knowledge.  In  the  Parliamentary  session  of 
1769,  while  the  affairs  of  America  engaged  a  slight 
degree  of  attention  compared  with  the  disputed 
election  of  Wilkes  for  Middlesex,  there  was  not 
statesmanship  enough  to  see  the  propriety  and  ex- 
pediency of  simply  repealing  Townshend's  Revenue 
Acts  of  1767.  Lord  North,  who  piqued  himself  on 
vmderstanding  and  regai-ding  "  a  commercial  policy," 
was  quite  willing  to  give  up  the  duties  which 
Townshend   had    imposed   on    articles    of   British 
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as  a  means  of  sowing  discord  between  different  por- 
tions of  the  English  Empire,  and  thus  weakening 
the  power  of  England. 

The  advisers  or  subservient  Ministers  of 
George  III.  were  still  doing  all  they  could,  though 
with  an  opposite  intention,  to  bring  about  in  the 
colonies  that  total  revulsion  of  feeling  against  the 
mother  country  which  the  French  Ministry,  with 
the  most  hostile  views,  desired  to  procure.  In 
general,  it  is  by  mistakes  and  want  of  address  or 
tact  in  the  Government,  moi-e  easily  than  by  the 
talents  and  industry  of  the  opposition  party,  that 
revolutions  are  produced ;  and  this  is  yet  more 
likely  to  happen  in  a  distant  province  beyond  seas, 
of  which  the  ruling  class  can  have  but  a  very 
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manufacture, — glass,  paint,  cardboard,  and  paper ; 
but  he  would  not  give  up  H-.e  duty  on  tea,  though 
it   yielded    only   £300    to    tlxe  revenue,  since   the 
Americans  declined  the   use  of   tea.     The  fact  is 
that  Lord  North,  in  this  petty  piece  of  Ministerial 
obstinacy,  Avas  not  acting  upon  his  own  judgment 
or  feeling,  but  was  doing  what  King  George  desired 
him  to  do.     It  was  the  fixed  idea   of  his  Majesty, 
throughout  these  discussions,  which  were  swayed 
by  his  private  interference  in  the  closet,  "that  there 
must  always  be  some  one  tax,  to  keep  up  the  right  to 
tax  at  all."     On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  unani- 
mous determination  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
people  in  America,  that  this  "one  tax"  should  never 
be  allowed,  precisely  because  it  was  designed  "  to  keep 
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up  the  right  "  of  Imperial  taxation  in  the  colonies, 
which  they  denied  as  an  act  of  usurpation,  and 
dreaded  as  a  possible  instrument  for  the  sub- 
version of  their  local  self-government.  Hence  it 
came  to  pass  that  this  paltry  tax  on  a  trivial 
article  of  domestic  comfort — a  matter  in  itself 
quite  unimportant  to  the  exchequer  and  to  the 
wants  of  the  people — was  chosen  by  both  con- 
flicting pai-ties,  the  Court  and  the  American 
colonies,  for  the  symbol  of  their  grand  political 
contention;  behind  which  came  on  the  opposing 
principles  of  arbitrary  rule  and  popuhxr  suffrage, 
of  Eoyal  prerogative  and  Republican  freedom.  The 
Earl  of  Hillsborough,  as  an  official  spokesman  of 
the  former  party,  was  quite  consistent  in  saying, 
not  indeed  in  public  debate,  "  We  can  grant  nothing 
to  the  Americans,  except  what  they  may  ask  with 
a  halter  round  their  necks."  It  is  just,  however,  to 
remark  that,  in  the  Parliamentary  discussions  of  this 
time,  the  conduct  of  different  sections  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, that  is  to  say,  of  those  headed  respectively 
by  Rockingham  and  by  Grenville,  was  characterised 
by  an  utter  lack  of  principle.  If  they  taunted  the 
Ministry  for  its  hesitation  to  repeal  Townshend's 
Acts,  it  was  to  gain  a  party  triumph,  not  to  pre- 
scribe the  means  of  extricating  the  nation  from  its 
difficulties.  Independent  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  then  but  few ;  and  their  exhorta- 
tions, like  those  of  Alderman  Beckford,  Alderman 
Trecothick,  and  ex-Governor  Pownall,  had  no  effect 
upon  the  votes  of  a  venal  phalans^  of  Ministerial 
partisans,  or  upon  those  of  the  great  borough- 
holdei-s'  nominees,  the  deputies  of  a  wealthy  patron, 
the  mere  tools  of  an  oligarchical  faction.  Such  was 
the  composition  of  that  House ;  and,  as  its  debates 
could  have  no  issue  but  that  which  had  been  pre- 
determined in  the  councils  of  the  official  rulers, 
they  shall  henceforth  not  occupy  a  large  portion  of 
our  space.  Within  those  Ministerial  councils  were 
yet  remaining  two  or  three  men,  whose  sagacity 
and  liberality  of  sentiment  might  have  averted  the 
fatal  conclusion.  But  their  constancy  of  purpose 
was  not  equal  to  their  enlightenment ;  they  were 
not  always  ti-ue  either  to  themselves  or  to  one 
another.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  Camden, 
while  in  the  Cabinet,  whieh  discussed  this  ques- 
tion just  before  the  prorogation  in  May,  earnestly 
recommended,  with  General  Conway  and  others, 
that  Townshend's  Acts  should  be  totally  re- 
pealed ;  yet  they  were  deterred  by  fear  of  the 
King's  displeasure  from  an  open  and  resolute  main- 
tenance of  their  opinion.  They  had  weakly, 
perhaps  selfishly,  consented  to  the  removal  of  a 
Liberal  colleague,  namely  Lord  Shelburne,  whose 
character  and  ability  would  have  lent  most  efficient 


suppoi't  to  the  cause  which  they  felt  to  be  right. 
But  it  is  the  curse  of  an  exacting,  prying,  meddling 
employer  who  will  not  tiiist  the  men  appointed  to 
serve  him,  that  he  loses  every  one  whose  service  is 
worth  having :  the  honest  and  high-minded  retire 
in  disgust,  while  those  of  less  strict  integrity  dare 
not  perform  their  best  resolutions.  King  George  HI. 
was  fated  to  experience  this  retribution  for  the 
common  fault  of  fussy  and  suspicious  masters. 

It  is  far  moi-e  interesting  to  contemplate  the 
steadfast  attitude  which  the  colonial  champions  of 
English  self-government  presented  to  the  view  of 
an  expectant  world.  They  now  formed,  in  heart 
and  mind,  a  single  community  with  several  distinct 
centres  of  action ;  one  body  with  many  heads, 
which  were  the  different  provincial  capitals,  whether 
or  not  left  in  the  regular  exercise  of  their  legis- 
lative powers.  If  New  York  or  Massachusetts 
suffered  a  temporary  political  decapitation,  by  the 
Government  dissolving  its  House  of  Representatives, 
or  even  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  suspending  the 
functions  of  its  chartered  constitution,  the  same 
life  and  spiiit  would  move  another  limb  of  the 
American  hydra,  raise  another  head,  open  another 
mouth,  and  speak  in  like  accents  with  another 
tongue,  in  some  one  of  the  sister  provinces.  The 
Union  of  States,  the  Federal  Republic  that  was  to 
be,  giew  up  under  this  invigorating  discipline  of 
successive  blows  dealt  at  its  most  prominent  parts, 
with  angry  purpose  of  chastisement,  but  with  a 
blind  disregard  of  their  real  nature.  Whenever 
any  one  province,  as  we  have  seen,  was  for  a 
moment  put  down,  there  was  one  just  ready  to  rise 
up  again,  with  a  renewed  demonstration  against 
some  form  of  official  encroachment,  or  some  uncon- 
stitutional impost.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
prerogative  men  in  England  lost  all  patience  with 
these  troublesome  colonists,  and  said  they  ought  to 
be  hanged.  In  May,  1769,  the  turn  of  Virginia 
had  arrived  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Massachusetts 
in  theii'  common  field  of  combat.  Its  Council  and 
House  of  Burgesses  met  at  Williamsburg,  convened 
with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  by  the  new 
Governor,  Lord  Botetoui-t,  who  rode  through  the 
little  rustic  town  in  a  coach  with  six  white  horses. 
They  took  into  consideration  the  Parliamentary 
resolutions  of  January,  and  the  address  to  his 
Majesty,  promoted  by  Ministers,  which  had  sanc- 
tioned the  suppression  of  the  Massachusetts  As- 
sembly, and  the  employment  of  military  force  at 
Boston,  and  had  recommended  fetching  the  Boston 
.  leaders  to  be  tried  in  England  for  treason  under  the 
old  law  of  Henry  VIII.  As  an  indii-ect  response 
to  this  action  of  the  British  Legislature,  it  was 
once  more  unanimously  resolved  by  the  Legislatiire 
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of  Yirginia  that  the  Provincial  Assembly  had  the 
sole  right  of  imposing  taxes  tJiere  ;  and  that  it  was 
la^vful,  as  well  as  expedient,  for  the  provinces  to 
correspond  and  confer  with  each  other,  to  defend  in 
common  their  violated  rights.  It  was  further  re- 
solved that  no  subject  of  his  Majesty  in  America 
could  lawfully  be  carried  beyond  sea  for  trial,  under 
the  obsolete  statute  which  had  been  cited ;  and  that 
"dangers  would  ensue"  if  such  an  attempt  were 
made.  These  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  com- 
municated to  every  other  Provincial  Assembly ;  an 
address  of  similar  piirport  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
King.  Lord  Botetourt,  however,  did  not  Avait  for 
the  presentation  of  them  to  himself  as  Governor, 
but  at  once  dissolved  the  Assembly.  The  resolutions 
were  hailed  with  great  satisfaction  throughout 
Amei'ica ;  they  were  speedily  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  of  Delaware,  and  were  appi'oved  by  a 
public  meeting  in  Philadelphia.  But,  in  the  mean- 
time, Yirginia,  using  the  non-importation  scheme  as 
a  political  weapon,  was  following  the  lead  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Yoi'k.  This  matter  was  made 
in  April  the  subject  of  correspondence  between 
Washington  and  his  friend  George  Mason,*  and 
they  pi'epared  a  scheme  for  the  Assembly  to  con- 
sider. The  Assembly  had  not  time  for  such  fonnal 
resolutions  on  the  siibject  as  those  which  the  New 
York  Assembly  had  passed  a  month  before.  Its 
members  nevertheless  met  after  the  dissolution,  and 
signed  the  agreement,  proposed  by  Washington,  to 
purchase  no  English  wares,  to  which  they  added  a 
special  covenant  against  slave-trading.  Tliese 
papers  were  sent  through  the  province,  and  all  the 
southern  provinces,  to  obtain  many  thousand  signa- 
tures. By  such  means  the  ball  was  kept  rolling  over 
that  continent,  till  the  re-assembling  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature,  with  its  newly  elected  House 
of  Representatives,  could  no  longer  be  deferred. 
This  event  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  June. 

The  very  fii-st  step  was  to  remonstrate  with  the 
Governor  against  the  presence  of  the  naval  and 
military  forces  at  Boston,  ixnder  oi'ders  independent 
of  the  Provincial  Government.  The  main  guard 
was  actually  posted  opposite  the  State  House,  with 
two  gitns  pointed  at  its  doors,  while  the  Assembly 
sat   within.     Son\e  of  the  troops   there    stationed 

*  Letter  of  Georg  Washington,  April  5th,  1769.  "Our 
lordly  masters  in  Great  Britain  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  the  dejirivation  of  American  freedom.  Something 
should  be  done  to  maintain  the  liberty  which  we  have  derived 
from  our  ancestors.  No  man  should  hesitate  a  moment  to  use 
arms  in  defence  of  so  valuable  a  blessing  ;  yet  ai-ms  should  be 
the  last  resource.  We  have  already  proved  the  ineflBcacy  of 
addresses  to  the  Throne  and  remonstrances  to  Parliament, 
How  far  their  attention  to  our  rights  and  privileges  is  to  be 
awakened  or  alarmed  by  starving  their  trade  and  manufactures, 
remains  to  be  tried." 


were  consequently  sent  to  Halifax;  but  the  Governor 
and  his  deputy,  Hvxtchinson,  would  not  dispense 
with  the  two  regiments  still  left.  As  the  House 
of  Representatives  complained  of  having  tliese 
troops  at  its  doors,  Bernard  adjourned  the  sittings 
to  Cambridge,  which  is  almost  a  suburb  of  Boston. 
Sir  Francis  had  already  got  letters  of  recall,  and 
was  preparing  to  depart  for  England,  much  dis- 
appointed that  the  Governoi'ship  of  Yirginia  was 
given  to  another  man.  His  immediate  care  was  to 
pocket  the  grant  of  a  year's  salary  befor-e  his 
departure.  But  the  House  of  Representatives, 
ere  voting  the  supplies  for  the  civil  service, 
adopted  a  petition  to  the  King  for  Bernard's  re- 
moval, for  they  had  not  yet  got  any  official  intima- 
tion of  his  actual  recall.  An  amusing  game  of 
wilful  cross-purposes  was  played  between  the  crafty 
old  Governor  and  the  sturdy  guardians  of  popular 
interests.  Sir  Francis  gave  them  to  understand 
that  he  would  assent  to  no  act  they  might  pass  till 
they  paid  him  his  year's  salary  in  advance ;  of 
which  they  chose  to  take  no  notice.  They  took  up 
the  I'esolutions  of  the  Yirginia  Legislatui-e,  con- 
cerning the  questions  of  taxation,  the  joint  action 
of  provinces,  and  the  sending  of  Americans  to 
England  for  trial,  which  resolutions  were  now  fully 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts.  They 
further  resolved  that  "  the  establishment  of  a  stand- 
ing army  in  the  colony,  in  a  time  of  peace,  without 
consent  of  its  General  Assembly,  is  an  invasion  of 
the  natural  and  chartered  rights  of  the  people." 
In  spite  of  this  resolution,  it  was  officially  incum- 
bent on  Bernard  to  demand  the  appropriation  of 
those  sums  which  were  I'equired  to  provide  for  the 
troops,  under  the  billeting  clauses  of  the  Mutiny 
Act.  The  House  of  Representatives  at  Boston  did 
not,  like  that  of  New  York  in  1766,  meet  this 
demand  with  a  partial  compliance,  omitting  certain 
articles,  but  flatly  declared  that  they  would  never 
make  provision  for  any  such  purposes.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  difference  between  Boston  and  New  York, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  was  the  ordinary  head- 
quai-ters  of  the  King's  military  forces  in  America, 
whereas  the  troops  at  Boston  were  specially  sent, 
against  the  protests  of  the  Assembly,  to  enforce  un- 
constitutional laws  and  decrees.  The  Governor, 
liowever,  could  do  neither  more  nor  less  than  pro- 
rogue the  Assembly  to  the  next  year,  warning  them 
that  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
would  judge  of  their  acts,  and  deal  with  them 
accordingly.  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  on  the  last 
day  of  July,  finally  sailed  from  America ;  and  his 
deputy,  Chief  Justice  Thomas  Hutchinson,  was 
made  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  his 
stead. 
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This   person,    of   wlioni  we   have   already   seen 
much,    was   a   native  of    the  province,  intimately 
vei-sed  in  its  affairs,  author  of  a  book  on  its  earlier 
history,  a  learned  lawyer,  and  a  diligent  man  of 
business.     His  uncommon  abilities  were  rcndei-ed 
mischievous  to    his  country   by  a  want  of   moi-al 
integrity  ;  he  was  extremely  avaricious  and  unscru- 
pulous in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  a  cunning  dissembler 
and  double-dealer,  and  a  man  destitute  of  courage. 
He    and    his    sons   were   thought   to    have   made 
money  by  the  illicit  importation  of  goods  prohibited, 
or  liable  to  duties  which  the  revenue  oflicers  could 
never  get  paid ;  and  they  were  now  importing  tea 
and    other   lawful    merchandise,    contrary  to    the 
resolutions  passed  by  their  neighbours,     A  son  of 
Sir  Francis  Bernard  was  at  Boston,  engaged  in  the 
same  traffic.     It  may  well  be  imagined  that  Han- 
cock   and    other    Boston    merchants,    who,    after 
suffering  much  annoyance  from  the  revenue  laws, 
had   renounced    trade   for  the   sake   of  putting  a 
pressure  on  their  British  political  antagonists,  were 
hardly  disposed   to  tolerate  this  behaviour.     The 
offenders  were  called  to  account  by  a  Faneuil  Hall 
meeting ;  harsh  things  were  said,  and  the  revenue 
officers  were  insulted  in  the  street.     One  of  them, 
named  Robinson,  came  to  blows  with  James  Otis, 
who  got  a  knock  on  the  head  at  a  time  when  he  was 
afflicted  with  approaching  insanity.     But  when,  in 
the  month  of  October,    two    vessels  arrived  with 
tea  and  other  goods  consigned  to  persons  in  Boston, 
the  people  assen\bled,  and  insisted  on  sending  away 
those    cargoes.      The   consignees    were    obliged   to 
siibmit,    as    Lieutenant-Governor   Hutchinson    did 
not  venture  to  call  xipon  Dalrymple,  the  military 
commander,  to    disperse    the    people   by    force   of 
arms.      These   proceedings  were  not  the  act  of  a 
mere  mob,    but    of  the   more   I'espcctable  class  of 
townsfolk,  and  were  approved  by  a  town  meeting 
which  the  heads  of  the  municipality  duly  convened. 
The    same   meeting   passed    resolutions   upon   the 
i-ecent  proposals  of  the    Ministry  in    England  to 
repeal   a  portion   only  of  Townshend's  Acts,   the 
axen  on  paper,  glass,  and  paint,  leaving  that  on 
fc3a ;  which  was  rejected  as  an  unsatisfactory  mea- 
sure.    Some    days   later,  a  detested  informer  was 
seized  by  the  populace,  tarred  and  feathered,  and 
carted   through    the    town.      A  printer  also,  who 
had  issued  libels  or  caricatures  deriding  the  leaders 
of  the  movement,  was  chased  out  of  his  house,  and 
compelled  to  fly  from  Boston.    The  non-importation 
agreement,  which  some  of  its  managers  at  New  York 
would  have  extended  till  the  complete  repeal  of  all 
the  Revenue  Acts  had  been  obtained,  was  now  signed 
perforce  by  every  one  in  business.     The  soldiers 
and  their  officers  at  Boston  were  greatly  exasperated 


by  feeling  themselves  the  occasion  of  so  mucli 
popular  displeasure.  Quarrels  now  and  then 
occuiTed,  and  the  magistrates  inflicted  the  ordinary 
punishments  for  such  offences ;  but  this  was  I'o- 
sented  as  an  affront  to  the  military  uniform.  IVIoic 
than  one  officer  was  indicted  for  language  provoking 
a  breach  of  the  peace. 

The  autumn  and  winter  of  1769  passed  thus  in 
the  capital  of'  Massachusetts,  while  different  con- 
ditions prevailed  in  other  provinces.  A  tendency 
to  conciliation  was  shown  in  New  York,  Avhere 
Lieutenant-Governor  Golden,  now  once  more  ruling 
in  chief  since  the  death  of  Moore,  concurred  in  the 
l)roposal  of  the  Assembly  that  all  the  provinces 
shoidd  elect  delegates  to  a  congress  for  the  regula- 
tion of  trade  with  the  Indians.  The  New  York 
Assembly  was  also  permitted  to  issue  bills  of 
credit,  and  was  persuaded  by  these  concessions 
to  i-elax  its  opposition  to  the  billeting  clauses.  In 
Virginia,  too,  some  effect  was  produced  by  the 
assurances  of  the  Govei-nor,  a  nobleman  and  a 
friend  of  the  King,  that  all  further  taxation  of 
America  would  be  foregone.  Lord  Botetourt, 
indeed,  had  now  given  his  own  advice,  and  so 
had  other  Governors,  for  the  abolition  of  the  vea- 
duty.  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  in 
Maryland,  and  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  thoiigh 
each  province  had  its  special  grievance  or  cause 
of  anxiety  (that  of  the  last-named  pi'ovince  being 
the  renewal  of  the  slave-trade),  thei*e  was  yet  an 
apparent  pause  to  watch  the  result  of  the  more 
ui-gent  conflict  still  impending  at  Boston. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1770  was  marked  by 
a  signal  change  in  the  political  situation  of  the 
King's  Government  at  home.  The  Ministry  over 
which  the  Duke  of  Grafton  had  presided,  with 
little  real  influence  or  credit,  was  assailed  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  so  vigorously  and  pertina- 
ciously that  it  was  forced  to  I'esign.  But  neither 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  nor  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  was  permitted  by  George  III.'s  personal 
determination  of  the  crisis  to  obtain  the  reversion 
of  Ministerial  powei\  The  King  chose  rather  to 
make  Lord  North  the  head  of  a  new  Government 
and  of  a  new  Tory  party,  devoted  to  the  assertion 
of  high  prerogative  doctrines,  and  to  the  increase  of 
monarchical  authority.  Thurlow,  a  legal  bully  for 
the  Crown,  was  chosen  to  supersede  Camden  on 
the  Chancellor's  woolsack,  since  Charles  Yorke  had 
died  by  his  own  hand,  in  a  fit  of  remorseful  shame, 
when  about  to  gi*asp  that  very  prize  which  he  had 
striven  to  reach  tln-ough  unworthy  tergiversation. 
Hillsborough  continued  to  be  the  Secretary  of  State 
dealing  with  the  Colonies.  The  American  cause, 
however,    was   now   taken   up   more  frankly  and 
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unreservedly  by  the  Whig  party.  It  was  again 
supported  by  the  eloquence  of  Chatham  and  of 
Burke,  and  came  now  to  be  associated  with  the 
claims  of  Ireland,  and  with  the  English  popular 
demand  for  a  measure  of  Parliamentary  reform. 
It  was  a  significant  token  of  this  movement  that 
South  Carolina  sent  a  contribution  of  .£10,000 
to  the  London  Society  for  maintaining  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Colonel  Barre,  in 
one  of  his  House  of  Commons  speeches,  exclaimed, 
with  great  point,  "  The  people  of  England  know, 
the  people  of  Ireland  know,  and  the  people  of 
America  feel,  that  the  iron  hand  of  Ministerial 
despotism  is  lifted  against  them," 

The  people  of  America,  whose  case  alone  is  our 
concern  in  this  narrative,  were  not  yet  so  generally 
exasperated  but  that  their  feelings  might  have  been 
appeased  by  a  wiser  Government  than  that  of 
Lord  North  and  King  George.  New  York,  a 
mercantile  community,  was  already  disposed  to 
give  up  the  non-importation  league,  after  waiving 
its  objections  to  the  Billeting  Act.  It  was 
Boston,  as  we  have  remarked,  that  still  resented 
with  increasing  bitterness  the  presence  of  a  military 
garrison,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  Revenite  Acts, 
more  especially  the  duty  on  tea.  The  price  of  that 
article  having  doubled  at  Boston,  the  sons  of 
Lieutenant-Govei-nor  Hutchinson,  breaking  a  pledge 
they  had  given  to  the  associated  townsmen  at 
the  surrender  of  their  tea-chest  keys,  secretly 
made  a  few  sales  of  tea.  They  were  detected 
and  exposed  to  popular  indignation  ;  a  meeting  was 
held,  in  which  magistrates,  members  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  other  respectable  citizens,  took  part ; 
and  the  Hutchinsons'  house  was  beset  by  a  multi- 
tude who  threatened  no  violence,  but  who  sternly 
demanded  satisfaction.  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
spoke  to  them  from  his  window,  but  the  parley 
resulted  in  his  surrender  next  morning,  for  fear  of 
a  riot,  and  the  tea  which  had  been  sold  was  brought 
back.  The  Council,  to  which  he  appealed,  would 
not  sanction  the  employment  of  the  troops  to  put 
down  these  proceedings  by  force  ;  and  Hutchinson, 
a  man  of  peace  with  no  sort  of  courage,  hesitated 
to  do  so  by  his  sole  authority.  Dalrymple  and  all 
the  military  chafed  at  this  holding  of  them  back, 
and  seem  to  have  wilfully  provoked  a  more  serious 
outbreak.  But  it  was  at  New  York,  before  it  came 
to  pass  at  Boston,  that  the  soldiery  and  the  people 
were  brought  into  violent  collision.  The  "  Liberty 
Pole "  in  the  Park  was  cut  down  by  a  party  of 
soldiers,  which  occasioned  a  riotous  conflict  of  two 
days  ;  but,  no  deadly  weapons  being  vised,  the 
populace  got  the  upper  hand.  A  new  pole  was 
erected  by  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty  "  at  the  junction 


of  the  Battery  with  the  Broadway;  and  this  was 
claimed  as  a  popular  triumph.  It  had  its  effect  on 
the  state  of  feeling  at  Boston,  where  much  anger 
had  been  excited,  about  this  time,  by  another 
affray,  in  which  the  soldiery  were  not  concerned. 
An  informer  named  Richardson,  pelted  with  stones 
by  a  crowd  of  boys,  fired  his  musket  among  them, 
and  killed  a  child  eleven  years  old.  The  poor 
little  fellow's  funeral  was  attended  by  five  hundred 
schoolfellows,  and  by  a  procession  of  indignant 
townsmen.  Some  days  later,  there  was  a  brawl  at 
a  I'opewalk  between  the  workmen  there  and  one  of 
the  29lh  Regiment.  The  latter  called  in  the  aid 
of  some  conn-ades,  and  they  fought  with  cutlasses 
against  clubs,  but  were  l:)eaten  off'  by  the  workmen. 
These  disturbances,  and  the  frequent  interchange  of 
insulting  words  and  threats,  prepared  for  a  worse 
conflict. 

It  happened  in  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  March, 
that  a  barber's  boy  in  King  Street  saw  an  officer 
passing  by,  and  cried  after  him,  "  There  goes  a 
mean-spirited  fellow  who  hath  not  paid  for  dressing 
his  hair."  The  sentinel  at  the  Custom-house,  hear- 
ing this  insult,  left  his  post,  and  struck  the  boy  on 
the  head  with  his  musket.  A  noise  was  made,  a 
crowd  gathered,  and  a  party  of  soldiei-s  issued  from 
the  barracks,  challenging  the  townspeople  to  stand 
against  them.  Ensign  Maule  and  other  young 
officei*s  invited  their  men  to  turn  out.  The  boys  in 
the  street  meantime  annoyed  the  sentinel  with 
opprobrious  language  and  irritating  gestures ;  and 
the  man  then  loaded  his  musket,  and  threatened 
to  fire.  A  servant  of  the  Custom  House  ran  to  the 
main  guard,  and  reported  that  they  were  killing  the 
sentinel.  Captain  Preston,  that  day  in  command 
of  the  guard,  formed  a  party  of  six,  with  loaded 
muskets  and  fixed  bayonets,  with  whom  he  forced 
a  way  through  the  people.  The  sentry  had  not 
really  been  attacked,  but  it  was  time,  no  doubt,  for 
some  interference  on  his  behalf.  The  mob  had 
sticks,  with  which  they  beat  down  the  raised 
muskets  of  the  soldiers,  and  still  defied  them,  as 
"  lobster  scoundrels,"  to  come  on  if  they  dared. 
Two  of  the  soldiers,  Kilroy  and  Montgomery,  who 
had  been  woreted  in  the  fray  at  the  ropewalk,  were 
now  eager  for  revenge.  They  fired  when  hit  by  the 
sticks  and  stones  thrown  at  them ;  Samuel  Gray, 
master  of  the  ropewalk,  and  a  mulatto  named 
Attucks,  were  killed.  Preston  then  ordered  or 
allowed  the  other  soldiers  to  fire ;  a  third  pereon 
was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  eight  were  wounded, 
two  of  them  mortally.  The  dead  bodies  lay  in 
pools  of  blood  on  the  snow  that  covered  the  streets. 
It  was  a  night  of  wild  alarm;  the  beating  of 
drums,  tolling  of  bells,  and  other  signals  of  public 
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warning,  kept  all  the  town  awake.  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Hutchinson,  blaming  the  soldiei-s  and 
their  officer,  got  the  regiment  confined  to  its  bar- 
racks and  guard-room.  Captain  Preston  suiTen- 
dered  to  the  sheriff,  that  he  and  the  others  might 
take  their  trial  for  mui'der.  The  Council  of  the 
province,  with  Hutchinson  presiding  over  them, 
met  early  next  morning ;  when  the  two  command- 
ing officers,  Colonel  Dalrymple  and  Colonel  Carr, 
were  present  by  invitation.  At  the  same  time, 
a  solemn  meeting  of  toAvnspeople  in  Faneuil  Hall 
was  adjourned,  for  want  of  room,  to  the  Old  South 
Church.     It  was   resolved  that  nothing   but  the 


parture,  under  the  authority  of  the  local  magis- 
trates. The  soldiers  who  had  fired,  with  their 
officer.  Captain  Preston,  were  brought  to  trial,  when 
the  professional  counsel  who  defended  them  were 
John  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy,  two  leading 
l>atriots  of  Boston.  Preston  obtained  a  verdict  of 
acquittal ;  but  the  soldiers  were  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter. 

When  the  time  came,  in  that  month  of  March, 
for  the  session  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  to 
recommence,  it  was  convened  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  at  Cambridge,  despite  the  remonstrances 
of  its  members.     But  its  first  action  was  to  declare 


PLAX   OF   THE    HABBOVR   OF   BOSTON   AT   THE    HEGINXIXG    OF   THE    IStII    CENTURY.       {FrOtH  ''  Xesl' S  Eistori/.") 


immediate  removal  of  the  troops  could  prevent 
further  carnage.  Deputations  from  the  neighbouring 
towns  upheld  this  demand,  and  three  thousand  as- 
sembled citizens  unanimously  agi-eed  in  enforcing  it. 
A  committee,  of  whom  Samuel  Adams,  Hancock, 
and  Molineux,  were  the  chief  members,  bore  their 
resolution  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Council, 
and  the  military  commanders,  at  the  State  House. 
In  reply  to  their  first  call  upon  him,  Hutchin- 
son offered  to  send  the  29th  Regiment  to  Castle 
William,  keeping  the  14th  in  the  town.  But 
they  came  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  insisted 
upon  the  total  removal  of  the  troops.  The 
Council  debated  the  matter,  and  agreed  that  it  was 
better  to  comply :  Hutchinson  yielded  to  their 
opinion,  and  Dalrymple  obeyed  his  order.  Both 
I'egiments  were  sent  to  Castle  William,  a  guard  of 
the   town   militia   keeping   watch    over    theii'   de- 


that  no  military  force  should  in  time  of  peace  be 
maintained  at  Boston  above  the  civil  Government,  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  provincial  Legislature. 
In  this  constitutional  maxim,  the  leaders  of  the 
British  Parliament,  not  excepting  Grenville,  ex- 
pressed their  concui-rence  when  the  affair  became 
a  topic  of  discussion  at  Westminster.  But  the 
Ministry,  under  the  King's  personal  dii'ection,  was 
bent  on  pursuing  the  same  course  towards  America. 
Motions  for  the  repeal  of  the  tea-duty  were  sup- 
ported in  the  Upper  House  by  Chatham,  Sbel- 
burne,  and  othei's;  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  General  Conway,  Colonel  Barr6,  Dowdes- 
well  (an  ex-Minister),  Edmund  Burke,  Thomas 
Pownall,  Aldermen  Beckford  and  Trecothick, 
Sir  George  Saville,  the  great  Yorkshire  county 
member,  Dunning,  the  late  Solicitor-General, 
and  Wedderburn,  another  Crown  lawyei'.      Gren- 
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ville  himself  was  not  averse  to  the  motion. 
But  Lord  North  replied,  with  airy  complacency, 
that  he  would  never  yield  to  the  "insolent  and 
illegal "  combinations  of  America,  or  give  up  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament.  The  duties  upon  British 
manufactures  imported  into  America  were  "  un- 
commercial," and  should  be  taken  off;  but  tea  was, 
of  all  commodities,  the  most  fit  to  be  taxed,  and 
it  should  be.  The  women  of  Boston  were  at  that 
moment  forming  associations  to  pledge  themselves 
not  to  drink  tea.  Tliis  article  was  to  remain  as  the 
symbol  of  contention  on  both  sides.  The  moi'e 
general  bond  of  agreement,  not  to  import  or  consume 
any  goods  brought  from  England,  could  no  longer  be 
maintained.  In  May  of  this  year,  its  abandonment 
was  the  subject  of  much  discussion  between  the 
New  York  and  the  Philadelphia  mer-chants.  Those 
of  New  York,  whose  position  made  their  resolve 
more  important  than  all  the  I'est,  decided  by  a  large 
majority,  in  unison  with  the  tradesmen  of  that  city, 
to  confine  the  non-importe,tion  to  tea.  People  of  other 
towns  and  provinces  derided  and  denounced  the  re- 
creant behaviour  of  New  York.*  They  made  a  cheap 
display  of  superior  patriotic  virtue,  not  being  in  the 
same  position  with  that  leading  commercial  port. 
The  news  of  its  readiness  to  re-open  the  trade  was 
of  course  hailed  in  London,  and  in  all  the  Biitish 
seaports  and  manufacturing  districts,  with  the  live- 
liest satisfaction.  It  would  have  been  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  Loi'd  North,  Lord  Hillsborough,  and 
their  Royal  master,  to  begin  a  thorough  policy 
of  conciliation.  But  they  were  more  than  ever 
intent  upon  inflicting  severe  punishment  on  the 
sturdy  rebels  of  Boston  Bay. 

While  the  Orders  in  Council,  prepared  on 
the  6th  of  July,  were  on  their  way  across  the 
Atlantic,  Hutchinson  once  more  conducted  himself 
towards  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  a  manner 
to  provoke  continiied  strife.  He  again  summoned 
them  to  Cambridge,  instead  of  Boston,  to  their 
personal  inconvenience  and  the  disparagement  of 
their  capital  city.  He  reminded  them  of  the  order, 
"  from  the  King  himself,"  with  which  they  had  not 
complied,  requiring  them  to  rescind  a  former  reso- 
lution. They  had  treated  that  order  as  "an  im- 
pudent mandate,"  of  no  constitutional  authority, 
conA'eyed  through  Bernard  from  an  individual 
Minister.     It  was  on  the  8th  of  September  that 

*  Bancroft,  Vol.  V.,  chap.  44,  describes  their  indignation. 
"'Send lis  your  old  Liberty  Pole,  as  you  can  have  no  further 
use  for  it,'  said  the  Philadelphians.  The  students  of  Prince- 
ton burnt  the  New  York  merchants'  letter  by  the  hands  of 
the  hangman.  Boston  tore  it  into  pieces,  and  threw  it  to  the 
winds.  South  Carolina,  whose  patriots  had  just  raised  the 
statue  to  Chatham,  read  it  with  disdainful  anger ;  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it." 


the  Lieutenant-Governor  received  from  London 
the  new  orders  for  transferring  the  custody  of  the 
Boston  fortress  to  officers  under  General  Gage. 
This  was  plainly  a  violation  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Massachusetts ;  for  that  province,  under 
the  express  authority  of  its  existing  charters,  had 
built  and  maintained  Castle  William,  and  the 
colonial  militia  should  have  supplied  its  j^roper 
garrison,  as  in  former  times.  Hutchinson  was  in 
administrative  trust  for  the  province,  as  well  as 
for  the  Crown,  and  was  certainly  not  justified  in 
giving  up  to  the  one  that  which  belonged  of  right 
to  the  other,  without  any  legislative  sanction  for 
his  act.  But,  though  an  accomplished  lawyer,  and 
professedly  scrupulous  in  these  matters,  he  chose 
to  put  in  execution,  by  his  personal  agency,  the 
Royal  Order  in  Council,  rather  than  displease  the 
King  or  the  Minister.  Having  first  empowered 
Dalrymple  to  place  regular  soldiers,  instead  of 
the  militia,  on  duty  at  Castle  William,  he  delivered 
up  the  keys  to  that  officer,  told  the  Provincial 
Council  what  he  had  done,  with  strict  injunctions 
of  secrecy,  and  hastily  left  the  town.  While  the 
military  forces  of  the  Crown  thus  gained  possession 
of  the  provincial  fortress,  it  was  provided  by 
another  Oi-der  in  Council  that  the  naval  forces  on 
the  American  coast  should  thenceforth  be  stationed 
at  Boston,  instead  of  Halifax,  as  their  regular  head- 
quarters. The  next  step  was  to  alter  the  pro- 
vincial constitution,  by  depriving  the  Assembly  of 
the  nomination  and  confirmation  of  members  of  the 
Council,  Avhich  it  had  exercised  jointly  with  the 
Governor,  and  making  the  Councillors  mere 
nominees  of  the  Crown.  Hutchinson  recommended 
the  complete  nullification  of  the  Massachusetts 
charter ;  but  that  was  too  bold  a  stroke  for  Lord 
North's  Government  at  the  time.  The  Assembly, 
in  November,  1770,  chose  Benjamin  Franklin  as 
their  agent  in  London,  with  Arthur  Lee  for  his 
assistant,  to  lay  their  giievances  before  the  King. 
There  was  still  room  for  an  amicable  settlement  of 
all  disputes,  if  the  chartered  and  accustomed  self- 
government  of  the  colonies  might  be  frankly 
acknowledged  and  secured. 

The  southern  provinces  and  the  vast  western 
territories  of  British  America  had  in  the  meantime 
witnessed  some  important  changes.  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  sought  new  fields  of  inland  settle- 
ment and  cultivation  beyond  the  range  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  The  extensive,  Avell-watered, 
and  fertile  country  that  now  forms  the  States  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  between  those  mountains 
and  the  Mississippi,  was  first  explored  at  this  period 
])y  men  of  the  English  race.  The  tributaries  of 
the  Ohio  river,  from   the  Monongahela   down  to 
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the  Great  Kenawlia  in  "Western  Virginia,  were 
occupied  by  men  of  that  pi'ovince  under  grants  for 
military  services  in  tlie  Indian  wai-s.  George 
Wasliington,  in  an  expedition  to  survey  and  mark 
out  lands  for  this  jHirpose,  in  the  year  1770, 
descended  the  Ohio  somewhat  fai-ther,  and  examined 
by  pei'sonal  inspection,  as  well  as  by  the  reports  of 
hunters,  foresters,  and  Indians,  the  capabilities 
of  that  region  for  the  agriculturists'  abode.  From 
the  Yadkin,  in  North  Carolina,  Daniel  Boone  and 
his  brother,  in  May,  1769,  scaled  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  pushed  on  to  the  Kentucky  and  Cumbex'- 
land  rivers;  while  Knox  Robertson,  and  others 
scarcely  known  to  fame,  rapidly  opened  for  them- 
selves a  way  into  the  rich  western  districts  of 
Tennessee. 

The  disturbed  condition  of  North  Carolina  at 
this  time,  under  the  misrule  of  Governor  Tryon, 
was  a  motive  for  the  westward  emigration  of  its 
moi-e  adventurous  youth,  and  of  many  hai'dy 
husbandmen  on  the  border,  who  would  not  brook 
the  arrogance  of  unjust  official  persons.  In  the 
collection  of  taxes,  tolls,  and  fees,  claimed  by 
various  titles  independent  of  the  legislative  vote, 
many  undue  exactions  were  practised  by  sheriffs 
and  other  officers  whom  the  Governor  appointed. 
The  Chief  Justice,  Martin  Howard,  who  had  been 
obnoxious  as  a  distributor  of  stamps,  and  the  sur- 
veyor of  taxes,  Edward  Fanning,  a  son-in-law 
of  Tryon,  were  especially  reproached  for  gross 
unfairness.  The  people  of  Orange  County,  of 
Mecklenburg,  Anson,  and  Rowan,  therefore  re- 
sorted to  associations  for  their  mutual  defence^ 
by  legal  and  peaceful  means  if  possible,  against 
all  attempts  at  extortion,  and  other  abuses  of 
power.  The  members  of  this  league,  who  were 
styled  Regulators,  were  pledged  in  general  to  do 
what  they  could  for  the  redress  of  public  or 
private  wrongs.  In  the  spring  of  1768  there 
was  a  serious  conflict  at  the  town  of  Hillsborough, 
provoked  by  a  wanton  and  unlawful  attempt  to 
seize  the  horse  of  one  of  the  leading  Regulators, 
as  he  rode  through  the  town.  The  militia  were 
called  out  by  Fanning,  but  refused  to  obey  the 
summons,  or  to  act  against  the  Regulators.  A 
farmer  of  Sandy  Creek,  named  Herman  Husbands, 
was  arrested  in  his  own  house,  and  brought  to  trial 
for  an  alleged  part  in  the  riot.  He  was  acquitted 
upon  his  ti'ial,  four  months  afterwards  ;  but  several 
of  the  Regulators,  of  whom  he  was  not  one,  were 
sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  intoler- 
able abuses  in  the  local  administration  were  nowise 
lessened.  Many  of  the  persecuted  and  impoverished 
countrymen  were  excited  to  a  spii-it  of  revenge.  In 
September,   1770,  finding  that  their  appeals  to  the 


sessions  court  would  get  no  hearing,  some  of  them 
assaulted  Fanning  and  another  Govenmient  attorney, 
flogged  them  with  whips,  and  did  much  damage  to 
Fanning's  house  at  Hillsboi'ough.  Tlie  pi'0\'incial 
Assembly  met  in  December.  Herman  Husbands 
had  been  elected  for  Orange  County ;  but  the 
Governor,  who  by  a  cori-upt  system  of  representa- 
tion could  direct  the  votes  of  the  majority,  got  him 
expelled  from  the  House,  as  Wilkes  had  been  at 
Westminster,  upon  an  unproved  charge  of  mis- 
condvict.  He  was  then  arrested  under  the  Gover- 
nor's waiTant,  and  confined  in  prison,  without 
bail,  upon  charges  of  which  no  evidence  could  be 
produced  against  him.  The  seveiest  laws  were 
passed  for  dealing  with  all  persons  guilty  of  a  liot, 
which  was  defined  as  taking  place  wherever  ten 
men  remained  together  after  being  ordei-ed  to 
disperse.  Every  man  summoned  to  answer  such 
a  charge  was  to  appear  in  Coui-t  within  sixty  days, 
or  be  declared  an  outlaw,  with  the  forfeiture  of  his 
life  and  property.  These  measures  excited,  during 
the  winter  m.onths,  a  vehement  storm  of  popular 
displeasure.  The  Regulators  gathered  in  large 
numbers,  and  marched,  in  February,  1771,  to 
effect  the  liberation  of  Husbands  fi'om  his  unlawful 
imprisonment.  Governor  Tryon  hastily  preferred 
against  him  a  bill  of  indictment,  which  was  thrown 
out  by  the  gi-and  jury,  and  the  prisoner  was  re- 
leased. The  rustic  band  of  Regulators  thereupon 
marched  back  to  their  homes.  But  the  Governor 
summoned  another  Court  at  Newbern  on  the  11th 
of  March,  and  got  another  grand  jury  to  admit 
sixty  bills  of  indictment  against  the  Regulators  in 
Orange  County.  He  resolved  to  go  pei'sonally 
with  an  armed  force  to  that  distant  part  of  the 
province,  and  to  seize  the  persons  of  those  charged 
with  felonious  acts  of  rioting.  The  provincial 
Council  assented  to  his  raising  for  this  purjiose  a 
little  army  of  a  thousand  men,  with  which,  in  May, 
1771,  the  Governor  marched  through  Rowan  and 
Orange  counties,  and  overtook  the  band  of  Regu- 
lators on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Allemance  river. 
They  mustered  about  five  hundred,  very  poorly 
armed,  under  the  leadership  of  James  Hunter  and 
Benjamin  Merrill.  The  Governor  demanded  their 
unconditional  surrender  within  one  hour,  and  that 
the  persons  of  the  accused  Regulators  should  be 
given  up  to  his  mercy.  They  chose  rather  to  fight 
him,  and  on  the  15th  of  May  there  was  a  two 
hours'  skirmish,  in  which  ten  were  killed  on  his 
side  and  twenty  on  theirs ;  but  the  Regulatoi-s  were 
put  to  flight.  Some  prisoners  were  taken,  one  of 
whom  was  Memll,  and  six  were  hanged  at  Hills- 
borough a  few  weeks  later.  Proclamation  was 
made  of  a  reward  of  £100,  with  a  thousand  acres 
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of  land,  for  killing  either  Husbands  or  Hunter, 
Butler  or  Howell.  After  this  feat  of  pacifica- 
tion, which  was  highly  applauded  by  the  King's 
present  advisers,  Tryon  left  the  province  of  North 


Carolina  with  a  debt  of  £40,000  never  sanc- 
tioned by  its  Representative  Assembly.  Pie  was 
appointed  to  the  more  important  Government  of 
New  York, 


CHAPTER   IX. 
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The  main  purpose  of  the  King's  Government, 
in  all  its  different  schemes  of  creating  an  American 
revenue  by  British  Parliamentary  legislation,  was 
to  furnish  itself  with  an  official  administrative 
and  judicial  establishment  in  the  colonies,  which 
should  be  above  the  need  of  sup2:>lies  voted  by 
any  provincial  Legislatures.  If  we  do  not  keep 
in  view  this  practical  issue  of  the  long  dispvite 
between  the  colonists  and  the  Crown,  with  the 
further  possibilities  of  an  Executive  totally 
independent  of  the  popiilar  i^epresentatives,  and 
of  the  speedy  abolition  of  their  charters  of  self- 
government,  which  had  been  threatened  for  nearly 
twenty  years  past,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  iinder- 
stand  their  Avillingness  to  brave  the  hazards  of 
a  forcible  Revolution,  sooner  than  yield.  The 
payment  of  a  moderate  sum  in  the  way  of  Stamp 
duties  or  Customs*  duties  was  in  itself  a  com- 
paratively trifling  matter,  which  they  were  neither 
such  niggards  as  to  grudge,  nor  such  political 
pedants  as  to  i^efuse,  but  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
those  civil  rights,  and  that  constitutional  power  of 
control  over  the  administration  of  government 
amongst  them,  for  which  their  forefathers  had 
withstood  King  Charles  I.  The  same  principles 
of  English  freedom  were  again  at  stake,  though 
few  Englishmen  in  the  old  country  were  then 
able  to  perceive  the  time  import  of  the  struggle, 
as  Pitt  and  Burke  and  Charles  James  Fox  already 
did.  The  natural  pride  of  a  gi'eat  Empii-e  was 
pushed  to  too  great  a  length ;  and  it  unfortunately 


happened  that  faults  on  the  American  side  as  well 
exasperated  the  English  opposition,  and  in  some 
degree  provoked  exceptional  measures. 

Yet  the  real  motives  of  the  Ministerial  and 
official  clique,  who  thus  helped  to  embroil  the  two 
great  communities  of  English  citizens  with  each 
other,  and  who  played  with  the  sovereignty  of  this 
realm  in  a  wager  of  political  pretensions,  were  daily 
more  apparent.  Every  fresh  act  proceeding  from 
Whitehall,  though  frequently  originating  in  the 
advice  of  colonial  Governoi's  and  other  placemen, 
seemed  more  obviously  to  bear  this  confessed  inten- 
tion ;  namely,  that  of  superseding  a  responsible  and 
domestic  administration  for  the  provinces,  with  one 
wholly  directed,  because  solely  patronised,  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Secretaiy  of  State.  To 
enumerate  all  the  instances  of  this  propensity  would 
be  a  task  of  tedious  detail.  It  is  but  now  and 
then,  in  the  pauses  of  the  dreary  altercation  be- 
tween Governors  and  Assemblies,  that  a  few  ex- 
amples may  be  noticed.  The  Commissioners  of 
Customs  resident  in  America  under  Townshend's 
Act  of  1767  were  not  content  with  getting  their 
salaries  paid  out  of  the  small  amount  of  revenue 
which  the  popular  refusal  of  import  trade  still 
allowed  them  to  collect.  They  sought  for  them- 
selves an  exemption  from  the  provincial  income- 
tax,  the  town  and  county  taxes,  which  every  New 
England  householder  was  accustomed  cheerfully  to 
pay,  under  the  laws  of  the  Pi'ovincial  Assembly. 
Disregarding  all  previous  usage  of  Crown  officials 
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in  the  colonies,  their  ministerial  paytron,  Lord  Hills- 
borough, took  upon  himself,  in  1771,  to  order  that 
these  taxes  should  not  be  levied  on  the  membei-s  of 
the  Civil  Service  in  America.  The  ordinary  annual 
tax-bill  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
did  not  contain  a  clause  prescribed  by  the  Governor 
for  legalising  this  exemption.  He  therefore,  on  the 
4tli  of  July,  obeying  the  peremptory  instructions  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  disallowed  the  annual  Act 
for  i-aising  the  pi'ovincial  revenue — a  most  incon- 
venient and  extraordinary  course  for  the  Chief  of 
the  Executive,  and  taken  by  Hutchinson  much 
against  his  will,  for  his  own  salary  was  to  be  paid 
from  the  same  fund.  He  scolded  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  vain,  and  warned  them  of  the 
King's  displeasure.  They  steadily  returned  the 
manly  and  truthful  answer,  that  they  must  ignore 
the  grounds  of  his  command.  "  We  know,"  said 
they,  "  of  710  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's 
Customs,  nor  of  any  revenue  that  his  Majesty  has 
a  right  to  establish  in  Noi'th  America."  "And  I 
know,"  retorted  Hutchinson,  "that  your  messages 
and  resolves  of  last  year  wei'e  very  displeasing  to 
the  King.  I  shall  transmit  this  to  be  laid  before 
him." 

The  Governor  was  presently  emboldened  still 
further  by  the  ax'rival  of  twelve  ships  of  war, 
under  Admiral  Montagu,  in  the  harbour  of  Boston, 
which  now  became  the  head  naval  station.  His 
yearly  proclamation,  however,  to  be  read  in  the 
pulpits  of  Boston  religious  meeting-houses,  was 
eschewed  by  most  of  the  pastors  and  congregations, 
because  it  set  forth  that  civil  and  religious  liberties 
were  secured  amongst  them.  It  was  more  than 
suspected  that  the  author  of  this  proclamation,  in 
his  letters  privately  sent  to  Mr.  Whately  and  others 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  London,  was  plotting 
against  those  liberties;  but  his  duplicity  had  not  yet 
been  fully  exposed.  He  was  endeavouring  at  this 
time,  by  personal  influence,  to  win  over  Hancock 
and  other  individual  champions  of  the  popular 
cause,  but  chiefly  to  rouse  their  self-esteem  and 
jealousy  of  each  other,  and  more  especially  to  set 
them  against  Samuel  Adams,  the  greatest  "in- 
cendiary "  of  the  American  cause.  That  able  and 
resolute  politician  nevertheless  gained  his  election 
for  the  city,  in  May,  1772,  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
three  to  one,  and  was  found  in  his  place  at  the 
session  of  the  Assembly,  which  was  this  year  per- 
mitted to  be  held  in  the  Old  State  House  at  Boston. 
With  the  aid  of  sound  lawyers  like  Hawley  and 
John  Adams,  he  prepared  to  carry  on  the  Parlia- 
mentary opposition  to  every  unconstitutional  act  of 
government;  he  was  like  Hampden,  with  Pym  and 
Selden  beside  him,  in  the  English  House  of  Com- 


mons long  before.  The  subject  now  taken  up  by 
them  was  the  innovation,  lately  begun,  of  paymg 
the  salaries  of  civil  officers  of  the  Crown,  by  Royal 
warrants  under  the  sign  manual,  out  of  a  fund 
permanently  established  by  an  Act  of  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  inquire  whether  this  practice  might  not  be  a 
violation  of  the  charter  of  Massachusetts.  The 
report,  presented  to  the  House  of  Rejiresentatives 
on  the  10th  of  July,  showed  that  it  certainly  was 
so.  That  charter  had  settled  that  the  province  was 
to  receive  its  Governor  and  judges  from  the  Royal 
nomination,  but  that  the  Provincial  Assembly 
should  make  grants  for  their  support.  The  House 
then  passed  resolutions,  by  eighty-five  votes  against 
nineteen,  declaring  the  new  system  to  be  one  that 
violated  "a  most  solemn comjmct;"  that  it  would 
efiect  an  important  change  in  the  constitution, 
"and  expose  the  province  to  a  despotic  adminis- 
tration of  government."  In  pursuance  of  these 
resolutions,  six  months  later,  at  the  opening  of  their 
session  in  1773,  they  granted  the  usual  salaries  for 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  despite  a  message 
from  the  Lieutenant-Governor  that  those  salaries 
were  to  be  provided  by  the  King's  warrant.  The 
view  set  forth  in  the  answer  of  the  House  was  that 
no  judge  ought  to  be  so  placed  under  the  imputa- 
tion of  an  undue  bias  from  the  payment  of  his 
salary  in  that  manner.  "  We  are  more  and  more 
convinced,"  said  they,  "  that  it  has  been  the  design 
of  Administration  totally  to  subvert  the  constitu- 
tion, and  introduce  an  arbitrary  government  into 
this  province ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
apprehensions  of  this  people  are  thoroughly 
awakened." 

In  Rhode  Island,  where  Stephen  Hopkins,  the 
late  patriotic  elected  Governor,  had  gone  back 
to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice,  a  startling  afiair  took 
place  in  the  summer  of  1772.  Admiral  Montagu 
had  sent  from  Boston  a  small  vessel  of  his  fleet, 
named  the  Gas2)e,  under  Lieutenant  Duddington,  to 
enforce  the  revenue  laws  on  that  coast.  The 
mariners  and  fishermen,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  shore  and  islands,  were  much  annoyed  by  the 
Gasjie,  which,  under  pretext  of  searching  for  con- 
traband trade,  seized  and  detained,  or  damaged,  their 
property  afloat.  As  the  commander  would  show 
no  legal  warrant,  and  was  not  a  sworn  Customs 
officer,  it  was  ruled  by  Chief  Justice  Hopkins  that 
he  had  no  right,  by  force  of  arms,  to  continue  these 
proceedings.  Any  man  was  guilty  p^md  facie  of 
trespass,  if  not  of  piracy,  who  should  do  so.  The 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island  appealed  to  the  Admiral 
commanding-in-chief,  who  bluntly  answered  that 
the   lieutenant   had  done  his  duty;   and  that,   if 
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any  of  the  people  of  Newport  interfered  with  him, 
or  attempted  to  rescue  any  vessel  from  the  Gaspe, 
they  should  be  sent  to  Boston,  and  hanged  as 
pirates.  A  few  weeks  after  this  correspondence, 
on  the  9th  of  June,  the  Gasj^e  ran  aground  near 
Pautuxet    while   inadvertently    chasing    a   Rhode 


to  the  colonies  as  well  as  to  Great  Britain,  made 
death  the  penalty  for  doing  wilful  damage  to  any 
of  his  Majesty's  ships,  dockyards,  or  naval  stores. 
The  men  were  certainly  liable  to  a  criminal  pro- 
secution, and  had  justly  incui-red  some  degree  of 
punishment.     But  the  Act  of  Parliament  provided 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN.     {From  the  Fortran  by  Chcvillet.) 


Island  packet  through  the  shallows  of  that  intricate 
coast  navigation.  It  was  a  tempting  opportunity 
for  vengeance,  and,  on  the  following  night,  the 
men  along  shore  put  off  in  six  boats,  turned  out 
tlie  crew  of  the  Gaspe  after  a  scuffle  in  which  the 
Lieutenant  was  wounded,  and  burned  the  vessel 
with  ti-iumphant  glee.  But  they  had  undoubtedly 
committed  a  great  offence.  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment,   passed    two  months    before,    and    applying 


that  they  should  be  sent  to  Gi'cat  Britain  for  trial ,; 
and  this  Avas  the  order  which  the  Governor  received 
from  England,  when  the  affair  was  known  in  this 
country.  Meantime,  a  special  commission  of 
inquiry  was  held  at  Newport,  cojisisting  of  the 
Admiral  commanding-in-chief,  the  Judge  of  the 
Vice- Admiralty  Court  at  Boston,  the  Governor  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  the  Chief  Justices  of  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  and  New  Jersey.     Mr.  Darius 
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Sessions,  Deputy-Governor,  and  Stephen  Hopkins, 
Chief  Justice  of  Rhode  Ishxnd,  contended  that  there 
had  been  no  fault  in  the  Government  of  that  pro- 
vince ;  while  the  three  neighbouring  Chief  Justices, 
willing  to  earn  Crown  favour,  impeached  its  conduct, 
and  I'ecommended  the  forfeiture  of  its  democratic 
charter.  The  next  step  was  for  the  Governor,  in 
February,  1773,  to  lay  before  the  Assembly  his 
Ministerial  instructions  to  seize  the  offenders,  and 
send  them  to  England  for  ti-ial  on  the  capital 
charge.  But  Chief  Justice  Hopkins  again  inter- 
posed, declaring  that  such  a  course  was  contrary 
to  the  common  law,  and  that  the  clause  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament  on  which  reliance  was  placed 
had  no  validity  outside  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain.  It  could  not,  he  said,  apply  to  the  colo- 
nies, and  he,  as  guardian  of  the  law,  would  not 
allow  any  person  to  be  transported  elsewhere  for 
trial.  It  had  already  been  decided  by  several  of 
the  colonial  judges  that  no  one  could  be  sent  to 
England  for  trial  under  the  old  statute  of 
Henry  YIII.,  and  this  view  was  supported  by 
gi-eat  English  lawyers,  such  as  Lord  Camden. 
At  any  rate,  there  was  no  place  in  America 
where  the  an-est  of  a  citizen,  to  be  carried  off 
for  trial  in  that  manner,  would  have  been  en- 
dured ;  and  it  was  never  actually  attempted.  But 
the  Minister  and  Governors  who  talked  of  such  a 
thing  were  taking  the  worst  possible  covirse  for 
persuading  the  people  to  obedience,  or  maintaining 
the  respect  due  to  the  Crown. 

The  southern  provinces  wei'e  in  the  meantime 
fai-ther  agitated  by  sundry  additional  grievances. 
We  have  seen  the  unhappy  condition  of  North 
Carolina,  which  was  now  a  mere  anarchy.  In 
Georgia,  the  free  election  of  a  Speaker  for  the 
House  of  Assembly  was  disputed  by  Governor  Sir 
James  Wright,  under  orders  from  the  Secretary  of 
State.  In  South  Carolina,  during  two  or  three 
years,  the  regular  Act  for  the  appropriation  of 
provincial  expenditure  was  negatived  by  Lord 
Charles  Montagu,  because  the  Assembly  chose  to 
vote  a  contribution  to  a  Liberal  society  in  Eng- 
land, which  they  had  probably  no  constitutional 
right  to  do.  The  Governor  wanted  them  to  build 
a  mansion  for  his  residence  at  Chai-leston,  and  he 
threatened,  if  they  refused,  to  convene  their  next 
session  at  Port  Royal,  The  life  appointments  of 
judges  for  the  new  districts,  with  their  permanent 
endowments,  were  bestowed  on  incompetent  stran- 
gers, instead  of  being  given  to  the  esteemed  lawyers 
of  the  province. 

There  was  another  subject  of  more  general 
interest,  which,  both  in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
as  well  as  in  the  Middle  Provinces,  excited  feel- 


ings that  shed  high  honour  upon  American  public 
history.     We  in  the  nineteenth  century  have  been 
too  much  accustomed  to  reproach    America  with 
the  hateful  institution  of  slavery ;    we    of   Great 
Britain  have  been  too  apt  to  indulge  in  Pharisaic 
self-commendation,   and   to    lay   the   guilt  of  that 
enormous    social   evil   xxpon  the    United    States— 
upon  Virginia  and   South   Carolina,   as  upon  the 
whole  South.     Let  it  be  understood  and  remem- 
bered that  the  people  and  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  down  to  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  never 
ceased  to  force  the  institution  of  negro  slaveiy,  and 
the  terrible  Afiican  slave-trade,  upon  those  reluctant 
American   communities  which  then  were  led,  by 
virtuous   and  enlightened  friends  of  human  free- 
dom, to  implore  and   pi"otest  in  vain  against   the 
greatest  iniquity  in  the  modem  world.      England, 
from   the    time   of  Elizabeth   to  a  period  within 
the  life-time  of  this  generation — England,  and  not 
America,  or  any  other  nation  in  an  equal  degree — 
was  still  the  greedy  and   cruel  oppressor  of  the 
negro    race,   the    kidnapper,    the     trafficker,    the 
breeder  of  their  children  for  plantation  toil.     The 
province  of  South  Carolina,  for  example,  while  yet 
a  British  colony,  had  a  population  of  45,000  white 
people  and  80,000  blacks,  the   latter   being   sent 
there,  against  the  will  of  the  former,  by  proprietors 
living   in    England.      The    provincial    Legislature, 
according  to  the  wishes  of  its  constituents,  forbade 
the  importation  of  negroes.      The  British  owners  of 
l^lantations,  and  of  ships  or  other  property  concerned 
in  the  slave-trade,  used  their  great  Parliamentary 
interest   to   get   the  colonial  law  set  aside.     This 
happened  again  and   again   in  different  American 
provinces.       It   was    one    of  the   main    causes    of 
that    disgust    and    despair    of    good    government 
which  brought  on  the  Revolution.    The  prolubitory 
law  of  South  Carolina  had  no  sooner  terminated, 
than   the    London,    Bristol,    and   Liverpool    slave- 
dealers  poured  in  their  abominable    cargoes  from 
the   Gold    Coast,   landing    six    thousand    negi-oes 
in  the  year  1770,  and  pocketing  a  million  dollars. 
In  Virginia,  again,  the  land  of  George  Washing- 
ton and  other   champions    of    liberiy,  it  was   the 
British  Government  that  maintained  negro  slavery, 
for  the  sordid  profit  of  British  jobbei-s  and  their 
lordly  allies.     Repeated  acts  of  colonial  legislation 
had  been  disallowed  by  the  King  or  the  Governor ; 
the  voices  of  men  like  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry, 
Richai'd  Lee,  and  others,  who  were  philanthropists 
befoi'e   they   were    Repiiblicans,  had    been    loudly 
raised   in  the  cause    of   humanity,   but   unheeded 
in  Great  Britain.     George  III.,  having  debated  in 
his  Council  the  case  of  the  wealthy  and  influen- 
tial slave-holding  interest,  signed  on  the  10th  of 
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December,  1770,  an  ordei*  to  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, by  wliicli  his  Excellency  was  enjoined,  on 
pain  of  his  Majesty's  highest  displeasure,  "  to 
assent  to  no  law  l)y  which  the  importation  of  slaves 
should  be  in  any  way  impeded  or  obstructed." 

It  is  I'emarkable  that,  while  Englishmen  thus 
compelled  America  to  become  or  to  remain,  in  the 
social  and  industrial  eftects  of  this  fatal  system, 
what  we  have  all  beheld  with  shame  and  sorrow  in 
the  Southern  States  before  the  late  Civil  War, 
England  was  formally  declared  by  the  highest 
legal  authority  incapable  of  containing  a  single 
slave.  The  celebrated  judgment  of  Lord  Mansfield 
(no  friend  to  American  liberties),  in  tlie  case  of 
a  negro  brought  from  Virginia,  has  often  been 
quoted  in  a  spirit  of  national  self-complacency, 
which  should  be  tempered  by  the  remembrance 
that  America  owed  hei-  "  domestic  institution "  to 
British  rule.  The  Virginia  Legislature  tlierefore 
addressed  the  King,  who  was  reputed  a  great 
patron  of  morality  and  religion,  with  a  request  for 
permission  to  check,  and  gradually  to  abolish, 
this  detestable  system.  "  The  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  colonies  from  the  coast  of  Africa," 
they  said,  "hath  long  been  considered  as  a  trade 
of  great  inhumanity ;  and,  under  its  present 
encoui'agement,  we  have  too  much  reason  to 
fear,  will  endanger  the  very  existence  of  your 
Majesty's  American  dominions.  We  are  sensible 
that  some  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  in  Great 
Britain  may  reap  emoluments  from  this  sort  of 
traffic ;  but  when  we  consider  that  it  greatly  retards 
the  settlement  of  the  colonies  with  more  useful 
inhabitants,  and  may  in  time  have  the  most  de- 
structive influence,  we  presume  to  hope  that  the 
interest  of  a  few  will  be  disregarded,  when  placed 
in  competition  with  the  security  and  happiness  of 
your  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects.  Deeply 
impressed  with  these  sentiments,  we  most  humbly 
beseech  your  Majesty  to  remove  all  those  restr-aints 
on  your  Majesty's  Governors  of  this  colony,  which 
inhibit  their  assenting  to  such  laws  as  might  check 
so  very  pei'nicious  a  commerce." 

To  this  address,  which  was  in  agreement  with  the 
often  expressed  wishes  of  other  provinces, — North 
and  South  Carolina,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Puritan  Massachusetts, — 
George  III.  deigned  no  reply.  His  narrow,  bigoted, 
and  rather  morose  frame  of  mind  admitted  but 
one  idea  regarding  America, — that  the  colonists 
were  undutiful,  and  must  be  checked  and  sharply 
repi'oved,  to  make  them  receive  every  Order  in 
Council,  Act  of  Parliament,  or  despatch  from  a 
Minister  of  State,  with  implicit  submission.  It 
was  an  article  of  that  political  creed  which  he  had 


learned  to  cherish,  as  Charles  I.  held  the  doctrine 
of  his  divine  right  to  rule  England  without  con- 
sulting the  votes  of  Parliament.  Many  pei-sons 
were  about  him,  besides  Lord  North  and  Lord 
Thurlow,  who  weic  disposed  to  let  it  l)e  applied  in 
the  present  case ;  and  their  number  was  constantly 
increasing.  Lord  Hillsborough,  who  resigned  in 
September,  1772,  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, an  amiable  pietist  of  no  statesmanship, 
anxious  for  conciliation,  but  afraid  to  denounce 
injustice. 

In  London,  about  this  time,  the  illustrious 
Deputy-Postmaster-General  of  America,  and  agent 
here  for  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts, — Ben- 
jamin Franklin, — had  the  fortune  to  make  a 
discovery.  It  was  not  like  that  by  which  he 
drew  down  a  flash  of  lightning  from  the  sky,  but  it 
had  an  electrifying  efiect.  Erifuit  fulmen  coelo, 
sceftrumque  tyrannis — he  snatched  the  lightning 
fi-om  heaven,  and  the  sceptre  from  tyrants.*  The 
secret  correspondence  of  Governor  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice Thomas  Hutchinson  with  Thomas  Whately, 
a  gentleman  then  deceased,  but  formerly  attached 
to  the  colonial  depax^tment  of  the  Ministry,  and 
some  letters  from  Andrew  Oliver,  Deputy-Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Charles  Paxton,  formerly 
chief  of  the  Board  of  Customs  at  Boston,  came 
into  Franklin's  possession.  These  documents 
were  handed  to  him  by  a  person  of  note,  Mr. 
John  Temple,  who  had  been  one  of  the  Customs' 
Commissioners  at  Boston,  and  had  quarrelled  with 
Hutchinsoix  and  the  others.  It  is  not  known  quite 
certainly  how  Temple  had  got  them ;  he  fought  a 
duel  with  Whately's  brother  to  repel  the  charge 
of  having  stolen  them ;  but  Whately  had  shown 
or  lent  them  to  several  other  persons.  Franklin, 
at  any  rate,  thought  it  his  duty  to  send  them  all 
to  America,  officially  consigned  to  Mr.  Cushing, 
Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly.  They 
were  privately  examined  by  a  select  committee, 
who  found  in  them  abundant  proofs  that  Hut- 
chinson and  Oliver,  the  native-born  citizens  of 
Massachusetts,  the  veteran  public  servants  of  that 
province,  had  during  many  years  conspired,  not  less 
than  Sir  Francis  Bernard  and  other  chosen  tools 
of  the  Ministry,  for  the  subversion  of  })rovincial 
rights.  The  all  but  complete  abrogation  of  the 
charter,  the  most  injurious  constitutional  altera- 
tions, destroying  the  elective  character  of  the  Council 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  people,  reducing  the  judges  and  law 
courts  to  mere  subserviency,  and  suppressing  munici- 

*  An  adaptation  of  a  line  from  tlie  Latin  poet,  Caius 
Manilius,  which  the  French  Minister  Turgot  insciibed  on  a 
medal  struck  in  honour  of  Franklin, 
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pal  franchises  in  the  towns,  had  been  diligently  urged 
by  Chief  Justice  and  Governor  Hutchinson  upon 
the  British  Government.  He  had  further  recom- 
mended the  coei"cion  of  Boston  by  a  naval  and 
military  force,  the  chastisement  of  her  people  by 
excluding  them  from  the  fisheries  and  some  mari- 
time trade,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Charter.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  examine 
the  letters  of  Andrew  Oliver  and  the  others. 
What  was  thought  of  the  writers,  at  Boston  in 
1773,  is  somewhat  vehemently  expressed  by  John 
Adams; — "Cool,  tlmrking,  deliberate  villains; 
malicious  and  vindictive,  as  well  as  ambitious  and 
avaricious." 

So  stood  the  account  between  Massachusetts  and 
its  Pi'ovincial  Government ;  but  the  reckoning  for 
this  and  much  larger  accounts  was  now  drawing 
near.  The  petition  of  the  Assembly  to  the  King 
against  the  former  Governor,  Sir  Francis  Bernard, 
who  departed  in  1769,  had  been  dismissed  by  the 
Privy  Council  as  "groundless,  vexatious,  and 
scandalous,"  and  reproved  as  proceeding  from  "  a 
spirit  of  clamour  and  discontent."  It  will  be  seen 
presently  what  became  of  a  similar  petition  for  the 
removal  of  Governor  Hutchinson  and  Deputy- 
Governor  Oliver.  But  the  commencement  of  a 
decided  revolutionary  movement  in  this  province 
was  plainly  shown  in  the  winter  of  1772.  Ten 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  conclusion  of  the  French 
war  left  the  Government  of  King  George  in 
a  position  to  develop  its  favourite  policy  of  an 
Imperial  concentration  of  power  on  the  American 
continent.  Those  ten  years  had  been  spent  in  cease- 
less petty  squabbles  with  every  provincial  Legisla- 
ture, in  peevish  complaints  and  recriminations, 
fruitless  schemes  of  novel  taxation  by  methods 
foreign  to  the  English  constitution,  menaces  and 
displays  of  militaiy  force  against  the  steadfast  de- 
fenders of  civil  freedom.  The  colonists  for  their 
part  had  never  once  wavered,  in  any  of  their  thir- 
teen provinces,  never  belied  or  relaxed  their  claim 
to  hold  the  public  purse,  by  the  ancient  custom  of 
an  English  Commonwealth,  in  the  hands  of  their 
own  assembled  representatives,  for  the  needful  sup- 
port, and  thereby  for  the  salutary  control,  of  the 
whole  official  administi'a,tion.  During  those  ten 
years,  as  will  have  appeared  from  our  narrative, 
they  had  addressed  the  King,  the  Parliament,  and 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  in  every  tone  of  remon- 
strance, with  arguments,  warnings,  and  entreaties, 
and  with  every  form  of  expostulation ;  after  which 
they  had  tried  the  effect  of  refusing  commercial 
intercourse.  That  they  sometimes  committed  mis- 
takes on  their  own  part,  and  had  often  exaggerated 
their  sense  of  independence,  as  English  Ministers 


exaggerated  the  sentiment  of  Imperial  dominion, 
offers  but  slight  excuse  for  the  tyranny  and  greed 
of  the  latter. 

It  now  seemed  to  be  the  conviction  of  a  daring 
and  enthusiastic  party  in  Massachusetts,  led  by 
Samuel  Adams,  that  the  time  had  come  for  achieving 
the  conquest  of  a  complete  and  secure  independence 
for  those  long  harassed  and  threatened  communities 
of  English  freemen.  "  It  is  a  people,"  said  he  to  his 
fiiends,  "  who  of  all  the  people  on  earth  most  deserve 
to  be  free."  At  fii'st  he  stood  almost  alone ;  he  had 
reflected  a  twelvemonth,  in  silence,  on  "  the  arduous 
task  it  would  be  to  awaken  a  suflicient  number  in 
the  colonies  to  so  grand  an  undertaking."  This 
momentous  and  irretrievable  step  was  vaguely 
hinted  as  "  the  Last  Appeal,"  in  the  earnest  con- 
ferences and  frequent  writings  of  the  Massachusetts 
leaders,  from  the  day  when  Boston  city  was  over- 
awed by  the  guns  of  a  fleet  permanently  stationed 
in  that  port.  It  was  a  phrase  readily  understood 
and  accepted  by  the  popular  mind  in  every  little 
town  and  village,  every  hamlet,  farm,  and  home- 
stead of  that  brisk  New  England  province :  all  men 
began  to  think  and  talk  gravely  enough  of  "  the 
Last  Appeal."  To  organise  the  means  and  the 
mode  of  action,  while  pointing  out  this  bold  coui'se, 
was  Samuel  Adams's  pai'ticular  care.  The  plan  he 
devised  was  that  of  corresponding  committees  in  all 
the  townships — each  to  answer  for  its  own  townsfolk, 
all  to  rally  around  the  Boston  Committee.  When 
he  first  mentioned  it  to  his  city  colleagues,  they 
blamed  his  rashness,  and  excused  themselves  fi-om 
serving  on  the  Committee.  Hancock,  Cushing, 
Phillips,  and  two  or  three  more,  declined  to  stand 
with  him.  He  turned  from  Boston  merchants  and 
lawyers  to  the  fishermen  and  husbandmen  of  other 
places,  where  he  was  met  with  good  promise  of 
sxipport.  The  names  also  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  of 
Marblehead,  and  James  Warren,  of  Plymouth,  are 
on  record  as  the  earliest  who  joined  with  Adams  in 
preparing  for  "the  Last  Appeal."  The  citizens  of 
Boston,  however  were  to  be  invited  at  a  regular 
town  meeting,  legally  convened  by  their  "  select- 
men," to  appoint  a  standing  committee,  but  for  what 
purpose  might  yet  be  a  question.  A  memorial 
signed  by  a  hundred  householders  requested  that 
such  a  meeting  should  be  called,  nominally  iipon 
the  occasion  of  the  recent  order  converting  the 
judges  into  stipendiaries  of  the  Crown.  At  this 
meeting,  held  on  the  28th  of  October,  speeches 
were  made  about  foiming  "  an  independent  Ameii- 
can  Commonwealth,"  unless  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  would  restore  their  liberties  whole  and 
entire ;  but  a  deputation  was  mei'ely  sent  to  the 
Governor  with  resolutions  against  the  payment  of 
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official  salaries  by  Royal  warrant.  The  meeting 
adjom-ned  to  November  2nd,  when  they  received 
the  Governor's  answer  to  an  address  for  convening 
the  General  Assembly ;  upon  which  matter  he 
refused  to  listen  to  them.  A  resolution  was  tlien 
jmssed,  affirming  their  right  to  petition  or  address, 
"and  to  communicate  their  sentiments  to  other 
towns."  This  was  followed  up  by  Samuel  Adams 
with  a  proposal  for  the  appointment  of  a  "  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence,"  to  communicate  Avith 
the  other  towns  of  Massachusetts  concerning  the 
violations  of  their  rights.  The  committee  was 
formed,  and  its  most  active  members  Avere  Samuel 
Adams,  Joseph  Warren,  and  William  Cooper,  the 
clerk  or  secretary.  It  set  to  work  first  on  a  report 
recapitulating  all  the  wrongs  of  America,  "to  justify 
whatever  measures  have  been  or  may  be  taken  to 
obtain  redress."  The  report,  which  contained  such 
mattei-s  as  have  become  sufficiently  familiar  to 
readers  of  this  History,  was  presented  to  another 
town  meeting  on  the  20th  of  Novembei-,  with  a 
general  declaration  of  abstract  rights ; — the  right  of 
defending  life,  liberty,  and  property ;  and  the  right 
of  a  people,  for  the  sake  of  defending  these,  to  change 
their  political  allegiance  in  case  of  intolerable  op- 
pression, and  to  preserve,  rescue,  or  recover  their 
security,  if  need  were,  "sword  in  hand."  This  was 
coming  very  near  "  the  Last  Appeal,"  and  the  cir- 
culation of  such  a  manifesto  through  all  the  rural 
towns  and  villages  was  sure  to  breed  a  heightened 
strain  of  declamation  in  their  numerous  published 
replies,  vieing  with  one  another  to  utter  the  loudest 
professions  of  a  free  spirit.  A  great  many  of  their 
responsive  addresses  to  the  Boston  Committee  are 
quoted  by  Mr.  Bancroft :  those  from  Plymouth  and 
Marblehead,  Roxbury,  Cambridge,  and  Charleston, 
near  Boston  ;  from  Ipswich,  Gloucester,  Pembroke, 
Salisbury,  Chatham,  Leicester,  Marlborough,  Peter- 
sham, and  other  places  with  true  English  names.* 
There  were  in  all  more  than  eighty  local  committees 
in  Massachusetts,  to  act  in  correspondence  with  the 


Boston  Committee.  In  this  manner,  as  Mr.  Ban- 
croft remarks,  speaking  of  his  revolutionary  hero, 
Samuel  Adams,  the  overruling  will  of  that  "  masterly 
statesman "  contrived  to  organise  a  province.  It 
remained  for  the  other  provinces  to  construct,  each 
within  its  own  limits,  a  similar  machine  of  political 
concussion,  and  for  Boston  to  await  the  first  op})or- 
tunity  of  giving  the  shock  which  Avas  to  be  felt 
throughout  English  America.  The  opportunity  Avas 
soon  to  be  afforded  by  the  unrelenting  hostility  of 
the  British  Government  to  the  Massachusetts  Pro- 
vincial Assembly  and  the  city  of  Boston. 

Governor  Hutchinson  Avas  reputed  a  veiy  astute 
and  crafty  person.  He  Avas  intimately  acquainted 
Avith  the  temper  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  yet  he  could 
not  keep  quiet  just  at  tliat  moment,  and  let  the 
explosive  apparatus  of  that  "  gi'eat  incendiary, 
Samuel  Adams,"  waste  its  forces  by  imperceptiljle 
degrees.  In  January,  1773,  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  with  no  paiiiicular  occasion  upon  the 
ground  of  actual  legislative  business,  he  gratviitously 
invited  the  Assembly  to  a  controversial  discussion 
upon  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament. 
He  Avould  scarcely  haA'e  risked  this  paltry  exhibi- 
tion of  doctrinal  pedantry,  if  he  had  been  aware 
that  the  opposition  leaders  Avere  then  in  possession 
of  his  secret  letters  to  London.  The  proposition  he 
laid  doAvnwas  this: — "  It  is  impossible  there  should 
be  two  independent  Legislatures  in  one  and  the  same 
State;  therefore,  no  line  can  be  draAvn  between  the 
supreme  authority  of  Parliament  and  the  total 
independence  of  the  colonies."  Nothing  could  be 
more  opportune  for  the  purpose  of  Samuel  Adams,  to 
whom  the  House  of  Representatives  entrusted  the 
framing  of  their  reply.  "  It  is  difficult,"  Avas  their 
answer,  "perhaps  imi)ossible,  to  draAV  a  line  of  distinc- 
tion betAveen  the  uniA^ersal  authority  of  Parliament 
in  the  colonies,  and  no  authority  at  all.  If  there 
be  no  such  line,  then  either  the  colonies  are  vassals 
of  the  Parliament,  or  they  are  totally  independent." 
They  Avere,  by  their  charters,  made  distinct  States 


*  From  New  Salem  :  "Divine  Providence  and  the  necessity 
of  tilings  may  call  upon  lis  and  all  the  colonies  to  make  our 
Last  Appeal."  From  Marlborough:  "Death  is  more  eligible 
than  slavery.  A  freeborn  people  are  not  required  by  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  to  submit  to  tyranny,  but  may  make 
use  of  such  power  as  God  has  given  them  to  recover  and  support 
their  laws  and  liberties."  From  Eoxbury  :  "  Our  pious  fore- 
fathers died  with  the  pleasing  hope  that  we  their  children 
should  live  free.  Let  none,  as  they  will  answer  it  another  day, 
disturb  the  ashes  of  those  heroes  by  selling  their  birthright." 
h  rom  Chatham  :  ' '  We  esteem  our  civil  and  religious  principles 
to  be  the  sweetest  and  essential  part  of  our  lives,  without  which 
the  remainder  is  scarcely  worth  preserving."  From  Leicester, 
Spencer,  and  Paxton  :  "  We  prize  our  liberties  so  highly  that 
we  think  it  our  duty  to  risk  our  lives  and  fortunes  in  defence 
thereof."  From  Pembroke  :  "If  the  measures  so  justly  com- 
plained of  be  persisted  in,  they  must,  they  will,  in  a  short  time 


issue  in  the  total  dissolution  of  the  union  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies. "  Some  addresses  referred  to  particu- 
lar grievances ;  thus,  from  South  Hadley :  "  Prohibiting  slitting- 
mills  is  similar  to  the  Philistines  prohibiting  smiths  in  Israel, 
and  shows  we  are  esteemed  by  our  brethren  as  vassals." 
From  Acton  :  "  We  must  have  a  final  period  put  to  that  most 
cruel,  inhuman,  and  un-Christian  iiracticc,  the  slave-trade. 
Some  fearlessly  looketl  at  the  chance  of  their  defeat  by  the 
fleets  and  armies  of  Great  Britain.  "And  should  we  not  bo 
able  to  withstand,  we  are  determined  to  retire,  and  seek  repose 
among  the  inland  aboriginal  natives,  with  whom  we  doubt  not 
but  to  find  more  humanity  and  brotheriy  love  than  we  have 
lately  received  from  our  mother  country."  To  this,  Boston 
replied  :  "  We  join  with  the  town  of  Petersham  in  prefemng 
a  life  among  the  savages  to  the  most  splendid  condiWon  of 
slavery ;  but  Heaven  will  bless  the  united  efforts  of  a  brave 
people." 
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from  the  mother  country  ;  as  distinct,  with  their 
separate  legislative  bodies,  as  the  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  before  the  Union.  "And  if 
they  interfere  not  with  each  other,"  said  the  Hoi;se, 
''what  hinders  but  that,  being  united  in  one  head 
and  sovereign,  they  may  live  happily  in  that  con- 
nection, and  mutually  support  and  protect  each 
other  1 "  That  which  alone  had  marred  and  broken 
the  union,  was  the   legislative   usurpation   of  the 


son  was  lost.  The  argument  was  ingenious  on  both 
sides ;  yet  neither  seems  to  have  vinderstood  very 
clearly  the  real  position  of  the  colonies  towards  the 
mother  country. 

Among  the  ardent  politicians  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces, some  notice  was  taken  of  this  controversy 
in  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  which  supported 
and  confirmed  the  case  of  the  colonies,  in  tlieir 
claim  to  substantial  and  indefeasible  legislative  in- 


BAMUEL   ADAMS. 


British  Parliament.  Hutchinson  sought  to  traverse 
this  argument,  by  alleging  that  the  colony  was  a 
feudal  dependency  of  the  King  of  England  ;  but  he 
was  answered  that  this  feudal  tenure,  oxit  of  the 
realm  of  England,  would  not  make  it  subject  to  an 
English  Parliamentary  jurisdiction.  At  last  he  told 
them  that  "  the  English  nation  was  roused,  and 
would  not  be  withstood;  and  the  Parliament  would, 
by  some  means  or  other,  maintain  its  supremacy." 
This  was  descending  from  the  lofty  platform  of 
constitutional  doctrine  to  the  bare  fighting-ground  of 
compulsory  menaces ;  and  the  authority  of  Hutchin- 


dependence.  The  men  of  Virginia,  who  have 
always  been  characterised  by  a  singular  aptitude 
for  such  discussions,  at  once  took  vip  the  subject  of 
controversy.  Tlieir  Assembly,  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  the  state  of  public  afiaire,  debated 
and  approved  the  Massachusetts  proposition ;  after 
which  measvires  were  concerted  to  prepare  for  their 
maintenance  by  the  joint  action  of  the  provinces. 
Dabney  Carr,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  Patrick 
Heniy,  with  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Bland,  wei'e  the 
leading  speakers  and  contrivers.  They  organised  a 
system  of  coiTesponding  committees,  as  the  Boston 


TO      THE 


DELAWARE 

PILOTS. 


T 


H  E  Regard  we  have  for  your  Characters,  and  our  Defire  to  promote  your 
future  Peace  and  Safety,  are  the  Oceafion  of  ^is  Third  Addiefs  to  yoxi. 


In  our  fccond  Letter  we  acquainted ycu,  that  the  Tea  Ship  was  a  Three 
Decker ,  We  are  now  infomied  by  gt>od  Authority,  Ihe  is  not  a  Three  Decker,  hut 

an  old  hlaok.  Ship,  loithoid  a  Head/,  or  atw  Oi'Tzamenta. 

Thk  Ciiptahv  \<,  dL  J\ort  foJb'^cWo'w ^  and  a. little  ^5/2t«^ife  withal — So  much  the  worfe , 
for  kim.  — -For,  fo  fure  as  he  Wii&y  rt^.  We   ftiaJI  heave  him   Keel  out,  ".      ;       -,      ;. 
..........       ^    -—His  Upper-Works  too,  will  have    an. 

Overhawling-'— and  as  it  r.s  faid,  he  has   a  good  deal   of  QyichWork  about  him.  We 
will  take  particular  Care  that  fuch  Part  of  him  undergoes  a  thorough  Rummaging.^ 

W£  have  a  ilill  worJ&  Aooount  o{  his  Oxmer  ;—  for  it  is  faid,  the  Ship  Folly  was 
bought  by  lum  on  Purpore,  to  make  a  Penny  of  us  •,  and  that  lie  and  Captaia  Ay^oi? 
,were  well  advifedjof  the  Rifque  they  would  run,  in  lhu&  daring  to  intuit  an.d  abufe 
us. 

Captaiw  Ayres  wjg  here  in  the  Time  of  the  Stamp -Ad,  and  ought  to  have  known, 
our  People  better,  than  Lo  have  expeded  we  would  be  fo  mean  as  to  fuffer  his  roUeTz/ 
TEA  lo  be  funnel'd  down  our 'I'hroats,  with  the  Parli(im^^»  Dzafy^  mixed  with  it. 

We  know  him  well,  aad  have  calculated  to  a  Gill  and  a  Feather,  how  much,  it 
wiil  require  to  lit  hinx  for  an  Americatv  Exhihiiiow.  And  wc  hope  n.ot  one  of  your 
Body  will  behave  fo  ill,  a^  io  oblige  us  to  clap  him  in  the  Cart  along  Side  of  the 
CapAain/. 

We  mud  repeat,  that  the  .S  H  1  P  P  O  L  L  Y  is  an  old  hUokShip,  of  about  Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Tons  burthai,  vjitJu/ut  a.  Head,  andziTahovit  0rnanvmiy,---2nd,  that 

CAPTAIN     A\RES    i?   a  thwi  ckwnhf  Fellow. As  fuch.  Take   Cark    to 

AVOID    THEM. 

Your     Q  ld     Fb.ib.wds, 

The  committee  for  TARRING  and  FEATHERING'. 

Phihuitlflia,  J>eccinb«r'J,  t-Jfjy 


Monday  Morning    December  27^  ^773- 

THE  TEA-SHIP  being  arrived,  eveiy  Inhabitant,  who  wilhes 
topreferve  the  Liberty  of  America,  is  defiredto  meetatihc 
State-Housb,  This  Morning,  preciiely  at  TEN  o'clock,  to  ad- 
vife  what  is  bell_  to  be  done  on  this  alarming  Crilis. 

FAC-SIMIJLE    01'    THE    PROCLAMATION   ABOUT   THE   TEA-SHIP. 
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men  had  done,  and  sent  messages  to  Pennsylvania 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  which  soon  followed 
the  example :  Rhode  Ishind  first  ^imong  them. 
.Though  every  province  had  not  a  Samuel  Adams, 
that  summer  of  1773  beheld  a  general  mustering 
and  knitting  together  of  popular  forces  in  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States,  as  we  may  now 
call  them,  in  readiness  for  "  the  Last  Appeal." 
The  classical  scholars  of  that  day  compared  their 
incipient  confederation  to  that  of  the  Greek  Am- 
phictyonic  Council.  They  were  impatient  for  a 
Continental  Congi-ess. 

This  movement  of  popular  opinion  was  quickened 
in  June  by  the  publication  of  Hutchinson's  corre- 
spondence.    It  showed,   together  with  the   recent 
proposal  to  take  away  the  charter  of  Rhode  Island, 
how  some  partisans  of  British  dominion  aimed  at 
the   eventual   suj^pression   of  efficient   institutions 
of  self-government  in  the  colonies,  to  which  end  the 
schemes   of  taxation   were   but   the   financial  and 
administrative  means  of  approach.     The  embari-ass- 
ment  and  confusion  of  the  old  Governor  at  Boston, 
when  his  letters  were  read  aloud  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  may  well  be  imagined.     He  could 
oiFer  no  defence  or  apology  to  his  indignant  fellow- 
coimtrymen,  and  sought  only  to  retii'e,  begging  his 
patrons  in  England  to  give  him  Franklin's  office  of 
Deputy   Postmaster-General.     The   Assembly  was 
not  so  vindictive  as  would  have  suited  the  temper 
of  some  New  Englanders,  who  nourished  a  Spartan 
or    Puritanic    severity   as    the    most    precious    of 
Christian  graces.     Hutchinson  was  a  man  of  whose 
literary  talents  and   accomplishments,   devoted  to 
the  history  of  Massachusetts,  they  might  well  have 
been  proud,  but  for  the  despotic  tendency  of  his 
political  behaviour.     They  could  do  no  less,  how- 
ever, than  petition  the  King  to  remove  both  him  and 
Andrew  Oliver.     This  petition,  transmitted  to  Eng- 
land, and  committed  for  presentation  to  Franklin,  as 
the  accredited  agent  of  the  Assembly,  came  before 
the  Privy  Council  in  January,  1774.     At  the  full 
hearing  of  the  case,  on  the    29th,    Franklin   was 
assisted  by  counsel,  namely  Dunning  and  John  Lee; 
while  Israel  Mauduit,  formerly  concerned  in  the 
scheme    of   Grenville's   Stamp   Act,    obtained   for 
Hutchinson  and  Oliver  the  assistance  of  the  sharp- 
tongued    Alexander    Wedderburn,    then    Solicitor- 
General,  and  afterwards  Lord  Loughborough,  who 
assailed   Franklin   with   violent   temis    of    insult, 
accusing    him    of    theft    or    fraud    in    procuring 
Hutchinson's  letters,   and  of   an   intrigue    to   ptit 
himself  in  the  Governor's  place  at    Boston.     The 
eminent  practical  philosopher,  who  was  accompanied 
by  Edmund  Burke  and  Dr.  Priestley,  calmly  stood 
by,  and   listened    in   silence  to   these  reproaches. 


The  Lords  of  the  Council,  exulting  in  Wedder- 
burn's  torrent  of  invective,  resolved  that  the  petition 
of  the  Massachixsetts  Assembly  was  "  false,  vexa- 
tious, and  scandalous,"  like  that  of  1769  against 
Bernard,  and  that  nothing  co.uld  be  said  against 
the  honoiu',  integrity,  or  conduct  of  Hutchinson 
and  Oliver.  The  King,  on  the  9th  of  Febi-uary, 
was  accordingly  pleased  to  order  that  the  petition 
be  dismissed. 

But  it  was  destined — as,  in  social  and  political 
affiiirs,  the  greatest  things  are  curiously  linked  with 
the  smallest — that  the  final  crisis  of  the  American 
revolutionary  movement  should  turn  upon  the 
threepenny  tax  on  tea.  Lord  North,  since  he  be- 
came Prime  Minister,  had  avowed  his  willingness  to 
repeal  all  the  other  articles  of  Charles  Townshend's 
Revenue  Acts  of  1767  ;  but  he  had  promised  King 
George  to  maintain  this  "  one  tax  to  keep  up  our 
right."  The  trade  in  tea  from  China  was  in  those 
times,  as  it  continued  to  be  within  our  own  recollec- 
tion, a  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company. 
That  great  mercantile  corporation,  which  just  then 
acquired  immense  political  imjiortance,  had  lost 
heavily  by  the  closing  of  the  American  market.  If 
any  tea  were  now  drunk  in  America,  it  was 
smuggled  in  by  the  Dutch,  who  knew  their  way  to 
New  York.  The  Company's  London  warehouses 
remained  full  of  it,  and  their  commercial  revenue 
declined.  A  drawback  of  three-fifths  of  the  import 
duty  in  England  was,  by  former  Acts,  allowed  to 
the  Company  on  such  tea  as  they  might  re-exjiort  to 
the  colonies.  Lord  North  was  induced  to  ofier  the 
Company  a  further  measure  of  relief ;  he  therefore 
i-eleased  from  all  taxation,  in  England,  the  tea  which 
was  to  be  sent  to  America,  but  he  would  keep  on 
the  duty  of  threepence  a  pound  charged  in  American 
ports  by  the  Act  of  1767.  The  colonists  might  get 
their  tea  very  cheap,  at  a  price  far  less  than  people 
in  England  must  pay,  if  they  chose  to  acqiiiesce  in 
the  least  conceivable  burthen  of  Parliamentary 
taxation.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1773,  this  ex- 
tremely moderate  scheme  of  fiscal  re-adjustment 
became  law.  The  East  India  Company,  in 
August,  took  out  a  licence  from  the  Treasury  for 
the  duty-free  exportation  of  their  tea  to  America, 
disregarding  the  advice  of  persons  who  knew  that 
the  colonists  would  not  receive  it.  Four  ships  laden 
Avith  tea  were  presently  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
bound  respectively  to  the  poris  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston;  one  or  two 
more  followed.  It  would  have  been  lucky  for  the 
British  Empire,  at  least  for  its  American  dominion, 
had  those  four  ships  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

They    were   still    upon    the   voyage,    when     the 
colonists,    who  knew  what  was  coming,    prepared 
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foi'  their  expected  anival.  On  the  18th  of  October 
at  Phikdelpliia,  and  in  the  first  week  of  November 
at  Boston,  meetings  were  held  which  resolved  that 
the  tea  should  be  sent  back  to  England  unsold ;  and 
the  consignees  or  mercantile  agents  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  those  ports  were  called  upon  to 
resign  their  appointments.  The  Boston  consignees, 
amongst  whom  were  Governor  Hutchinson's  two 
sons,  Thomas  and  Elisha,  met  a  deputation  at  the 
warehouse  of  Richard  Clarke,  and  refused  to 
comply  with  the  popular  demand.  On  the  5th 
and  the  18th  of  that  month,  legal  town  meetings 
were  held  to  consider  this  subject.  The  same  course 
was  taken  at  New  York.     All  persuasion  failed  to 


also  sought  the  consignees,  who  had  shut  themselves 
up  in  the  castle  to  avoid  importunity  and  possible 
rough  treatment. 

The  select-men  of  the  municipality  would  have 
supported  the  popular  committee  in  using  their 
moral  influence  with  the  consignees  that  the  tea 
might  be  sent  back.  A  great  meeting  was  held 
on  the  Monday,  at  the  Old  South  Church,  by 
adjournment  from  Faneuil  Hall.  It  is  reckoned 
that  five  thousand  persons  were  gathered  in  and 
around  the  building.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Jonathan  Williams  as  "moderator;"  the  resolutions 
were  moved  by  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock, 
Molineux,  Young,  and  Joseph   Warren.     It   was 
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IT" 


I 


A      CARD. 

THE  PUBLIC  prefent  their  Compliments  to  Meflicurs 
JAMES  AND  DRlNKER.-.-.We  are  informed  that  you 
have  this  Day  received  your  CommifTion  to  enflave  your  native 
Country,  and,  as  your  frivolox»s  Plea  of  having  received  no 
Advice,  relative  to  the  fcandalous  Part  you  were  to  a£l,  in  the 
Tea-Scheme,  can  no  longer  ferve  your  Purpole,  nor  divert  our 
Attention,  we  expeft  and  delire  yoo  -wiH  inniTiediately  inform 
the  PwBLic,  by  a  Line  or  two  to  be  left  at  theCoFFEZ  Hovsb, 
"Whether  you  will,  or  "will  not,  renounce  all  Pretenfions  to 
execute  that  Commifnon?— —  THAT  "WE  may  govekk  our- 
selves ACCOKDlKGtY, 


I         PhiiaJeifhidt  Decgmhit  a,  1773 


A    "  CAliD  "    VKOM    "  THE    TUliLIC." 


move  the  Boston  consignees;  the  select-men  and 
city  aiitliorities  could  do  no  more.  The  matter  was 
left  to  the  committees  of  correspondence,  who  were 
ready  to  use  force  where  reason  was  not  heard. 
Those  of  Boston  and  the  adjacent  townships — 
Dorchester,  Roxbury,  Brookline,  Cambridge,  and 
Charleston — speedily  arranged  their  plan;  a  band 
of  young  men,  disguised  as  Indians,  and  called  "the 
Mohawks,"  was  hastily  formed,  and  placed  under 
a  confidential  leadei*.  On  Sunday,  the  28th,  they 
saw  the  Boston  ship  Dartmouth,  owned  by  their 
Quaker  townsman  Francis  Botch,  entering  their 
harbour  from  England;  they  knew,  from  informa- 
tion they  had  got  ten  days  before,  that  a  hundred 
and  fourteen  chests  of  tea  lay  in  this  vessel.  It 
was  the  Sabbath,  and  no  cargo  might  be  unladen 
that  day;  but  the  Committee  sought  Francis  Botch, 
and  obtained  his  promise  not  to  enter  the  arrival 
of  his  vessel  before    Tuesday.      Meanwhile,  they 


agreed  that,  come  what  would,  the  tea  should  not 
be  landed  or  the  duty  paid;  whoever  attempted  it 
would  be  a  public  enemy.     A  guard  of  twenty-five 
volunteers,    under   Edward   Proctor,    armed    Avith 
muskets  and  bayonets,  was  set  to  watch  the  vessel 
at  the  wharf  by  day  and  night.     The  other  seaport 
towns  along  that  coast  were  notified  of  the  matter; 
six  horsemen  were  kept  ready  to  gallop  off",  and  give 
the  alarm  from  Boston.     But  Botch,  the    owner, 
and    Captain  Hall,  the  master  of  the  Dartmouth, 
gave  their  word  that  she  should  go  back  without 
landing  the  tea,   and   within  twenty    days.     This 
was  the  utmost  time  that  could  be  allowed;  for  any 
ship    remaining   longer   in    the    port,    Avithout   a 
clearance  by  the   Customs'  ofiicers,  would  be  liable 
to  seizure,  when  the  tea  would  be  landed  at  the 
castle,    and    Governor   Hutchinson   would   get  it. 
Hutchinson  asked  the  Provincial  Council  to  take 
charge  of  it,  which  they  refused  to  do,  alleging  that 
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the  tax  levied  on  it  was  contrary  to  the  kxws  of  the 
province.  As  tlie  days  ran  on,  all  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  New  England  towns  sent 
messages  of  encouragement  to  Boston.  "We  trust 
in  God,"  said  the  men  of  Lexington,  "we  shall  be 
ready  to  sacrifice  our  estates  and  lives  to  the 
common  cause;"  and  so  they  all  said  or  meant, 
looking  sternly  forward  to  the  Last  Appeal.  For 
Admiral  Montagu  stationed  two  ships  of  war  to 
guard  the  passage  out  of  Boston  harbour,  which 
was  commanded  also  by  the  guns  of  Castle  William. 
Day  after  day,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Committee, 
Rotch  and  Hall  went  to  the  Custom-house,  and 
asked  for  a  clearance  and  pass,  that  they  might 
remove  the  Dartmouth  out  of  the  harbour,  with  a 
regular  permit  from  the  Governor,  But  the  Comp- 
troller and  Collector  of  Customs,  acting  in  concert 
with  Hutchinson,  still  refused  a  clearance  unless 
the  tea  were  first  landed. 

It  was  the  last  day,  Thui-sday,  the  16th  of 
December :  ship  and  cargo  would  fall  into  the 
liands  of  Government,  and  the  tea  would  be 
landed  and  paid  for  in  spite  of  the  people,  if  it 
remained  where  it  was  twenty-four  hours  longer. 
The  Old  South  Meeting-house,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  was  crowded  with  anxious  but  resolute 
citizens,  while  thousands  more  from  the  countiy, 
as  the  day  wore  on  in  hours  of  earnest  talk  or 
waiting  silence,  thronged  the  surroundmg  space. 
Rotch  was  once  more  summoned,  and  was  sent 
to  the  Customs'  collector,  as  before,  to  demand 
an  official  clearance.  It  was  again  denied,  and 
he  was  bidden  to  make  a  formal  protest,  and  to  ask 
the  Governor  for  a  permit  or  pass  out  of  the  port. 
The  Governor  had  stolen  away  to  his  house  in  the 
country :  Rotch  was  sent  after  him,  while  the 
people  waited.  It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  darkness  had  fallen  on  Boston,  when  the 
Quaker  came  back,  and  told  them,  in  that  dimly- 
lighted  old  chapel,  that  the  Governor  had  refused 
to  grant  a  permit  for  his  vessel.  Ui)on  that  an- 
nouncement, which  all  had  fully  expected,  Samuel 


Adams  rose,  and  said,  "  This  meeting  can  do  nothing 
more  to  save  the  country." 

The  utterance  of  those  words  was  a  concei-ted 
signal;  the  response  was  an  Indian  war-whoop  yelled 
fiom  the  porch  outside.  The  band  of  Mohawks,  not 
above  fifty,  passed  rapidly  from  the  "  Old  South  " 
down  to  Griffin's  Wharf,  where  the  Dartmouth  lay 
with  two  other  vessels,  likewise  containing  some 
tea,  which  had  lately  ai-rived.  Under  the  personal 
dii-ection  of  Adams,  Hancock,  and  other  influential 
citizens,  the  wharf  and  its  approaches  were  occupied 
by  a  trusty  guard ;  the  ships  were  then  boarded  and 
unladen,  three  hundred  and  forty  tea-chests  were 
got  out  and  broken  open,  and  the  whole  quantity 
of  tea  was  thrown  overboard  into  the  water  along- 
side. Nothing  else  was  damaged  or  taken  away. 
Three  hours  passed  in  this  work,  after  which  the 
multitude  quietly  dispersed,  and  went  e\ery  man  to 
his  home.  It  has  been  called,  with  a  characteristic 
touch  of  humour,  "the  Boston  tea-party."  The 
incident  had  been  provoked  by  the  persistent  folly  of 
the  English  Government ;  but  in  the  triumph  of  a 
mob  thei-e  is  always  something  regrettable  and  of 
evil  omen. 

Express  messages  to  other  towns,  one  riding 
on  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  spread  the 
stiiTing  news  of  what  Boston  had  done  that  night. 
The  tea-ship  for  South  Carolina  had  reached 
Charleston  a  fortnight  before ;  the  consignees 
there  had  been  persuaded  to  disown  its  cargo, 
which  was  presently  seized  by  the  revenue  officers ; 
but  no  dealer  or  purchaser  would  touch  it,  and  it 
was  left  to  be  spoiled  in  the  cellars  where  it  lay. 
The  Pennsylvanians  wei-e  still  more  alert ;  they 
met  their  tea-ship  in  the  Delaware,  a  few  miles 
below  Philadelphia,  talked  over  the  consignee  and 
the  captain,  and  got  the  vessel  taken  directly  back 
to  London.  The  vessel  destined  for  New  York 
was  driven  northward  by  adverse  winds,  and  put  in 
at  a  New  England  port,  where  its  cargo  was  not 
allowed  to  be  landed.  Such  was  the  conclusion 
of  a  vexatious  and  ill-advised  attempt. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
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The  news  of  "  the  Boston  tea-party  "  reached  Eng- 
land on  the  27th  of  January,  1774,  and  provoked 
a  storm  of  anger  not  only  in  the  minds  of  political 
adhei-ents  of  the  Ministry,  but  likewise  among  those 
connected  with  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
interests.  These  had  suffered  heavy  losses  from 
the  stoppage  of  trade  with  America,  and  they  were 
now  persuaded  that  it  was  entirely  the  fault  of  a 
lawless  and  seditious  faction  in  "the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay."  The  commercial  importance 
and  Parliamentary  influence  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany swelled  the  outcry  of  indignation  against  the 
outrage  of  destroying  its  property  by  the  hands  of 
a  town  mob.  Many  even  of  the  Whig  party,  led 
by  Lord  Rockingham — as,  in  repealing  Grenville's 
Stamp  Duty,  they  had  formally  asserted,  by  a 
Declaratory  Act,  the  abstract  right  of  Parliament  to 
rule  the  colonies — were  disposed  to  resent  the  con- 
duct of  Boston  in  its  rejection  of  the  least  onerous 
example  of  an  import  duty.  The  Tories,  the  High 
Churchmen,  and  the  courtiers, — the  aristocracy,  the 
office-holders,  and  the  trading  classes, — were  for  once 
unanimous  in  calling  for  measures  of  coercion  and 
punishment.  The  sentiment  of  national  pride  was 
deeply  wounded  ;  but  no  person,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, felt  more  severe  displeasure  than  King  George 
himself.  His  letters  to  Lord  North  prove  the  keen 
and  bitter  determination  with  which  he  pushed 
forward  the  action  now  taken  by  his  Government 
with  regai'd  to  the  offending  city  and  province ; 
and  indeed  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  violent  a 
defiance  of  authority  should  have  provoked  a  desire 
to  retaliate.  His  Majesty  conferred  in  private  with 
General  Gage,  who  arrived  from  America  on  the  4th 
of  Februaiy,  upon  the  means  by  which  the  rebellious 
colonists  should  be  reduced  to  submission. 

The  legislative  measures  for  this  purpose  were 
introduced  by  Lord  North  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, sitting  in  Committee  upon  a  paragraph  of 
the  King's  Speech  by  which  the  matter  was  referred 


to  their  consideration.     They  were  discussed  by  the 
two  Hoiises  in  repeated  debates  upon    successive 
stages  of  the  several  Bills  proposed  by  the  Ministiy, 
during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May.     No 
effectual  opposition  could  be  hoped  for  in  the  pre- 
.  vailing  excitement  of  temper  against  America,  which 
was  industriously  fomented  by  newspaper  writei'S 
and  pamphleteers  serving  the   Government  party. 
The  wildest  exaggerations  were  current  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  ou^trages  said  to  have  been  perj^etrated 
at  Boston;  and  gi-eat  horror  was  not  unnaturally 
felt  at  the  bai'bai-ity  of  the  practice,  now  first  heai'd 
of  in  Europe,  called  "  tarring  and  feathering,"  which 
sort  of  personal  maltreatment  had  really  been  applied 
to  a  Customs'  officer  named  Malcolm  by  some  of 
the  rabble  on  the  Boston  qviays.     It  was  asserted 
that  the  colonists  had  unanimously  agreed  to  "  tar 
and  feather  "  everybody  connected  with  the  King's 
Government,  from  Governor  Hutchinson  downwards. 
Measures    of   coercion,   therefore,    were    decidedly 
in  accordance  with  the  public   disposition  at  that 
time.     Those  which  Lord  North's  Ministry  proposed 
and    carried     with     great    facility  were — 1st,  the 
Boston  Port  Bill,  to   shut  up  the  whole   trade  of 
that  port,  with  an  entire  prohibition  of  landing  and 
discharging,   or  loading  and  shipping,   any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  there,  not  excepting  the  coast- 
trade  ;  2nd,  a  Bill  to  alter  the  Government  and  con- 
stitution of  Massachusetts  ;  3rd,  a  Bill  to  pro^-ide 
for   the  trial    in   England,  not  in  the  colony,   of 
soldiers  or  any  other  persons  charged  with  acts  of 
bloodshed  done  in  support  of  British  authority ;  4th, 
a  Bill  for  the  quartering  of  troops  upon  the  towns  of 
Massachusetts  ;    5th,  a  Bill  establishing  a  new  and 
strong  Government  in   Quebec,  or  Lower  Canada, 
with  great  concessions  of  privileges  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  population,  and  with  an  extension  of  the 
Canadian  jurisdiction  to  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
at  the  back  of  the  New  England  provinces. 

It  was  on  the  14th  of  March  that  Lord  North 
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brought  in  the  Boston  Poi-t  Bill,  without  at  once 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  other  measures  to 
follow  it.  Some  friends  of  America,  even  Colonel 
Barr6,  were  deceived  by  this  reticence,  and  by  the 
presentation  of  the  scheme  as  though  it  were  rather 
to  save  the  Customs'  officers  and  the  property  of 
English  merchants  from  injury,  that  the  trade  was 
to  be  removed  to  Marblehead,  near  Salem,  about 
seventeen   miles   from   Boston.      Under    this    im- 


Cavendish  also  expressed  their  disapproval;  but  the 
Prime  Minister  insisted  that  it  was  needful  to  punish 
Boston  as  the  "  ringleader  "  of  all  the  turbulent  and 
outrageous  proceedings  in  America,  and  to  show 
the  world  that  "  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
would  protect  the  property  of  British  subjects." 
There  was  to  be  a  clause  in  the  Bill  expressly  pro- 
viding that  the  liberty  of  shipping  and  landing  goods 
at  Boston  should  never  be  restored  till  compensa- 


OLD   BUILDING   AT   EOSTON    WHERE   THE   TEA-PLOT    IS   SUPPOSED   TO   HAVE   BEEN   HATCHED. 


pression.  Colonel  BaiT^  at  first  sight  applauded 
the  Boston  Poi't  Bill  for  its  unexpected  modera- 
tion, though  he  soon  afterwards  declared  that 
"  it  contained  many  things  cruel,  unwarrantable, 
and  unjust."  It  was  calculated,  indeed,  to  inflict 
upon  that  city  of  30,000  people  a  terrible  amount 
of  disti'ess.  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  a  leader  of  the  in- 
dependent Liberal  pai-ty,  declared  at  the  outset  that 
he  considered  the  Bill  very  wrong,  unjust,  and  mis- 
chievous ;  for  it  was  punishing  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty,  condemning  them  all  unheard,  and  ruining 
the  whole  town  of  Boston  for  the  acts  of  a  certain 
number.     Alderman  Sawbridge  and  Lord  George 


tion  should  have  been  paid  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany for  the  loss  of  the  tea,  which  was  valued  by 
some  persons  at  £15,000.  But  it  was  not  expressly 
contemplated  by  the  Bill  that  the  port  should  be 
entitled  to  this  restoration  upon  the  payment  of 
such  compensation ;  it  would  still  be  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Crown.  Upon  this  ground,  when 
the  Bill  was  brought  iii  on  the  23rd,  objections  wei'e 
raised  by  Rose  Fuller,  Charles  James  Fox,  and 
several  other  members ;  while  Mr.  Byng  said  he 
thought  it  would  inflict  more  damage  upon  English 
commerce  than  upon  the  unruly  colonists,  and 
General  Conway  deplored  the  continuance  of  strifq 
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between  the  two  countries.  But  Lord  North  was 
imperturbable,  though  professing  his  own  inclination 
to  lenity  ;  he  believed  the  mere  presence  of  four  or 
five  frigates  in  the  harbour  would  suffice  for  the 
execution  of  this  measure,  without  the  em})loy- 
ment  of  a  military  force.     The  Ministerial  party, 


the  "  Parliamentary  History,"  which  records  these 
gentle  speeches,  does  not  say  whether  the  honoxir- 
able  gentleman  was  sol>er. 

The  House  of  Commons  refused  to  entertain  the 
petitions  of  certain  Americans  residing  in  London 
against  this  and  other  measures  of  penal  infliction  : 


EDMUND    nUKKE. 

(Froii;  a  Miniature  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.) 


represented  by  Jenkinson,  Gascoigne,  INIontagu, 
and  Stanley,  talked  in  a  confident  and  haughty 
strain  of  reducing  Boston  to  speedy  submission. 
One  member,  whose  name  is  not  wortli  preserving 
from  obscurity,  quoted  the  proverb  of  vengeance, 
JMenda  est  Carthago,  and  hoped  that  nest  of  hornets 
would  be  '•'  destroyed  "  if  it  did  not  submit.  He 
said  again,  sonie  days  later,  that  he  would  "knock 
then-  town  about  their  ears,"  and  then  would  burn 
their  woods,  "  as  was  done  of  old  in  the  time  of  the 
Ancient  Britons,"  to  deprive  them  of  shelter.  But 
60— VOL.  ir. 


and  the  application  of  Mr.  William  BoUan,  agent 
for  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  that  lie  might 
be  heard  on  behalf  of  that  province,  and  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  was  equally  refused.  This  course 
aroused  the  indignation  of  Dowdeswell  and  of 
Edmund  Burke  at  the  passing  of  the  Boston  Port 
Bill  on  the  25th  of  IMarch.  Nothing  that  had  ever 
happened  in  his  time,  Burke  said,  had  gi^en  him 
more  heartfelt  sorrow  than  the  policy  they  were 
then  adoi:»ting,  which  was  most  dangei-ous  and  even^ 
ruinous  to  the   Empire.     They  could   never  have 
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shii^s  and  troops  enough  to  enforce  the  wholesale 
j)roscrii>tion  of  an  entire  jieople.  It  -would  be 
ftir  better  to  give  up  their  teasing,  initating,  pro- 
fitless attempts  at  Parliamentaiy  taxation  of 
America.  He  abhorred  every  taxing  proposal 
that  was  made,  not  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  but 
for  a  political  quaiTel.  There  were  but  two  ways 
for  Great  Britain  to  take  with  tlie  colonies  :  either 
to  govern  them  entirely,  and  make  them  obey 
her  laws ;  or  else  to  let  them  govern  them- 
selves in  all  their  internal  aifaii-s.  But  he 
spoke  to  those  who  heeded  not.  The  Boston 
Poi-t  Bill  went  through  the  Lower  House  without 
a  division,  as  it  likewise  did  through  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Tliree  days  affcei-wards,  on  the  28th,  Lord  North 
produced  his  second  measiire,  concocted  by  Thurlow 
and    Wedderburn,    the    Attorney   and    Solicitor- 
General,  probably  with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice   Mansfield.      It   was   called   "  A    Bill   for 
Regulating     the    Government    of    Massachusetts 
Bay."     The  constitution  which  that  province  had 
enjoyed  since  the  reign  of  William  III.  was  to  be 
radically  subverted.     An  elective  Assembly  would 
indeed  I'emain,  bixt  merely  to  receive  and  pass  the 
edicts  of  a  Royal  Governor  with  a  nominee  Council. 
The   whole   executive    and  judicial   establishment, 
including   the    appointment   of    sheriffs    and    the 
selection  of  jiii-ymen   by  those   officers,  would  be 
dependent  on   the    Crown   or   the    Governor,    the 
judges  keeping  their  seats  on  the  Bench  during  the 
King's  pleasure.     The  town  meetings,  hitherto  free 
and   instrumental   for  many  public    affaire,    were 
never  to  be  held  without   the  Governor's  special 
permission,   and  only  for  the  choice  of  municipal 
oflicei-s,  or  for  particular  business  expressly   sanc- 
tioned by  him.     The  Bill,  as  originally  framed,  was 
in  some  resjiects  less  stringent;  but  Lord  George 
Germaine's  suggestions  for  greater  changes  in  the 
old   constitution   were   adopted    by    Lord    Nortli, 
when  it  was  again  presented  to  the  House  on  the 
15th  of  April.     Mr.  Dowdeswell  condemned  it  the 
more  earnestly,  as  being  now  rendered  a  woi"se  mea- 
sure than  befoi'e.      The  Amei-icans,  he    said,  had 
flourished  eighty  yeare  under  their  old  chartered 
Government,  which  was  well  adapted  to  the  spirit 
of  a  free  peojjle;   and   it  oiight  not  to  be  taken 
away   from   them.      He   alhided   to   the   common 
metaphoi's,  which  spoke  of  the  colonies  as  "  disobe- 
dient  children,"  and  of  England  as  the  "  mother 
country,"    or    "  parent    state."     In    domestic    life, 
he   had   often  seen   the    disobedience    of    children 
occasioned    by    the    petulant    obstinacy    of    their 
parents,    the    latter    struggling    to     obtain    a     ri- 
diciilous     STiperiority    of    will,     in    a     very     bad 


sjurit.  "  I  hate  that  foolish  contention,"  said 
he,  "  of  *  You  shall '  and  '  I  won't '  between 
parent  and  child."  Pownall,  the  ex-Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  was  scarcely  heard  by  the  contemi>- 
tuous  House,  while  he  gave  information,  which 
few  men  in  England  possessed,  regarding  the 
municipal  institutions  of  that  province,  the  "select- 
men" of  its  towns,  the  election  of  juroi's,  and  the 
needful  business  for  town  meetings,  which  could 
not,  without  extreme  inconvenience,  be  defeiTed  for 
the  Governor's  previous  sanction.  The  Bill  was. 
read  a  fii-st  time,  and  was  followed  on  the  same 
day  by  a  third  Bill,  "  for  the  more  impariial 
administration  of  justice  in  Massachusetts."  Tliis 
was  a  plausible  title,  but  the  sole  intention  and 
effect  was  to  provide  that,  in  the  case  of  persons 
charged  with  murder  or  other  ci'ime  for  acts  done 
by  them  in  sxippressing  riots  or  tumults,  or  enforc- 
ing the  execution  of  the  laws  in  that  jirovince,. 
their  trial  should  be  removed  to  some  other  colony 
(Nova  Scotia  was  intended),  or  to  Great  Britain. 
In  bringing  forward  this  measure.  Lord  North 
stated  that  the  militaiy  forces  at  Boston  would  now 
be  strengthened  by  sending  four  fresh  regiments,  and 
that  Hutchinson  was  to  be  superseded  by  General 
Gage,  who  would  immediately  go  out  again  with 
the  full  powers  of  Governor  as  well  as  Commander- 
in-Chief.  His  lordship  added  that  prosecutions  had 
been  ordered  against  the  individuals  at  Boston  who 
were  ringleaders  in  the  late  violent  and  ovitrageous 
acts  committed  in  that  town  and  seaport. 

This  third  Bill  for  the  correction  of  the  dis- 
affected colonists  excited  more  vehement  opposition 
in  Parliament  than  either  of  the  two  preceding. 
Colonel  Barre  was  the  foremost  to  complain  thai; 
the  Boston  Poit  Bill  had  been  followed  by  other 
measures  of  an  unpi^ecedented  chai*acter,  for  which 
there  was  no  sort  of  justification.  It  was  now 
j)roposed  to  stigmatise  a  whole  people  as  men  in- 
capable of  doing  ordinary  justice  in  a  criminal 
trial.  This  imputation  was  quite  unwari-anted  by 
proof  of  any  delay,  denial,  or  pei-\'ersion  of  justice- 
in  Amei-ica.  Not  a  single  instance  could  be  shown 
of  a  soldier  or  officer  of  Government  having  been 
unfairly  prosecuted  or  unfairly  tried.  On  the  con- 
trary, thei-e  was  the  case  of  Captain  Pr-eston  and 
his  soldiers,  who  shed  the  blood  of  the  people  at 
Boston  :  tliey  were  tried  for  murder  by  an  Ameri- 
can jury,  by  a  New  England  juiy,  by  a  Boston 
jury  ;  and  they  were  acquitted.  Captain  Preston 
had  himself  declared  that  the  leading  inhabitants- 
of  that  town  were  his  advocates  and  defendei-s. 
Was  this  Bill  a  fit  return  for  their  behaving  with 
such  justice  and  moderation'?  Was  it  befitting  the 
character  and  place  of  a  Prime  Minister  to  biing. 
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this  forward  witli  sucli  declamation  about  the 
"  insults  "  whicli  Great  Britain  had  endured  in  the 
colonies  ^  Had  not  the  Government,  for  many- 
yeans  past,  been  treating  them  with  a  series  of 
irritating  and  offensive  measures  1  Had  not  its 
troops  and  its  ships  made  a  vain  and  insulting  pa- 
rade of  their  forces  in  the  sti-eets  and  harbours  1  It 
had  seemed  to  be  the  study  of  Ministers,  if  they  had 
any  policy  or  principle,  to  irritate  and  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  American  people.  They  had  stimulated 
discontent  into  disaffection,  which  they  were  now 
goading  on  to  rebellion.  The  present  measure,  as 
part  of  that  system,  was  big  with  oppression  and 
misery  to  that  countiy,  and  with  danger  to  this 
realm.  He  looked  to  its  immediate  consequences 
as  a  soldier,  knowing  what  soldiers  were.  If  they 
were  to  be  sent  among  a  people  whom  they  were 
told  to  look  upon  as  rebels,  and  to  feel  themselves 
not  liable  to  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  country, 
their  passions  would  bx-eak  out  in  behaviour  most 
pernicious  to  the  peace  of  society.  There  was  no 
evidence  as  yet  of  treason  or  i-ebellion  in  America ; 
but  this  was  the  way  to  provoke  it.  Instead  of 
sending  an  olive-branch  to  their  colonial  fellow- 
subjects,  it  was  sending  them  a  naked  sword. 

This  impressive  protest  from  Colonel  Barre  was 
supported  by  Captain  Phipps,  Mr.  Thomas  Towns- 
hend,  and  General  Conway ;  but  Wedderburn, 
the  Solicitor-General,  the  Max-quis  of  Carmax-then, 
and  othex's  on  the  Mixiisterial  side,  xnade  light  of 
the  warixings,  axid  the  Bill  was  presently  x-ead  a  fix'st 
time.  Its  secoixd  x-eadiixg  was  oxx  the  25th ;  that 
for  altex-ing  the  Coxxstitutioxx  of  Massachxxsetts  was 
x-ead  a  second  time  oxx  the  22nd;  axxd  the  thix'd 
x-eadiixgs  took  place,  respectively,  on  the  2nd  axxd 
6th  of  May.  The  majority  for  Mixxistex's,  in  the 
most  impox-taxxt  divisioxx,  was  239  agaixxst  64.  The 
speeches  of  Sir  Geox'ge  Saville,  Gexxex-al  Coxxway, 
axxd  othex-s  alx-eady  xxaxxxed,  against  these  measixres, 
wex-e  xxot  repox-ted  ixx  the  pixblic  papers,  or  they 
might  have  had  a  beneficial  effect.  Govex-nor 
Johxxstoxxe  axxd  Governor  Powxxall,  both  fx^om 
America,  seem  to  have  caxxtioxxed  the  Hoxxse 
not  to  px-oceed  so  hastily,  ixx  their  xxtter  ignox'ance 
of  the  actual  ixxstitxxtioxxs  of  the  Amex'ican  px'o- 
vinces.  The  existixxg  Massachxxsetts  charter  was 
never  laid  befox'e  them,  axxd  the  px-ovincial  agexxt 
was  xxever  allowed  to  appear  at  their  bar,  or  to  be 
examixxed  by  a  Coixxmittee  of  Inqxxiry.  Aldex-maix 
Sawbx-idge  plainly  accused  the  Governmexxt  of  an 
intention  to  exxslave  America.  Mr,  Pownall  told 
tlxexxx  of  the  px-epax'^tioxxs  for  xxxxited  x'esistance, 
by  the  coixxmittees  of  coxTCspoxxdence,  which  wex-e 
now  spx-eadixxg  over  all  the  provinces.  Those  com- 
mittees, he    said,  would   soon  meet    iix    a   genex-al 


Coxxgress,  and  what  nxight  be  the  x'esult  of  that 
Coixgx-ess  he  did  not  care  to  px-edict.  But  all  these 
coxxsidex-atioixs  wex'e  disx-egax-ded.  The  Massachusetts 
Goverxxment  Bill  and  the  Adnxinistratioxx  of  Jxxstice 
Bill  went  xxp  to  the  Hoixse  of  Lox-ds,  whex'e  they 
encoixxxtei'ed  some  oppositioxx,  axxd  a  formal  protest 
sigixed  by  the  Dixke  of  Richixxond,  the  Marquis  of 
Rockiixgham,  axxd  a  dozeix  other  peex's ;  bixt  they 
became  law  befox-e  the  end  of  May. 

Ixx  the  meantime,  on   the    19tlx   of  Apxil,    oxxe 
gx-axxd  effort  was  ixxade  in  Pax-liaxxxexxt  to  coxxvex't 
those  ixx  power  to  a  mox-e  jxxst  and  libex-al  policy,  or 
else  to  convict  them  of  an  obstixxate  pex-sistexxce  ixx 
wrongful  coux-ses.     Mx*.  Rose  FxxUer  moved  for  the 
total  repeal  of  the  Tea  Duty  Act,  to  which  he  axxd 
the  other  oppoixexxts  of  Lox-d  Nox-th's  measxxres  of 
coex'cioxx  axxd  chastisemexxt  had  alx-eady  poixxted,  as 
the  ixxdispensable  means  of  conciliation.     In  secoxxd- 
iixg  this  xnotioix,  Mx\  Penxxaxxt  condexxixxed  the  tea- 
duty  ixxxposed  by  a  British  Legislatux-e  ixx  Amexicaxx 
pox'ts,    as   violating   that   coxxstitxxtional    px-ixxciple, 
always  held  sacred,  which  secxxx-ed  to  Exxglishmexx 
the  power  of  levyixxg  their  own  taxes.     It  was  an 
Act  as  xxixcoxxstitixtioxxal  axxd  ax'bitx'axy,  he  obsex'ved, 
as  that  of  levyixxg  the  ship-moxxey  in  Kixxg  Charles's 
time.       Captaiix    Plxipps    and    Mr.    Stephexx    Fox 
derided  the  absux-dity  of  keepixxg  xxp  sxxclx  a  paltxy 
ixxxpost,  which  xxeither  yielded  axxy  revexxixe,  xxor  served 
axxy  object  of  mex'caxxtile  policy.      These  speakex'S 
were    axxswex'ed    by    Mx*.     Coxnxwall,    oxxe   of    the 
Ministry ;  and  he  was  followed  by  Edmixxxd  Burke, 
ixx  a  discoxxx-se  which  mxxst  be  esteemed  oxxe  of  the 
ixoblest   specixnexxs   of  Bx-itislx   Pai-liaxxxexxtary   elo- 
queixce.      He  began  with  a  defence  of  the  Rock- 
iixghaxxx  Mixxistxy  agaixxst  the  blame  of  having,  by 
their  re})eal  of  the  Stamp  Act  ixx  1766,  exxcouraged 
the  Americaxxs  to  fixrther  agitation.      It  was  not 
tx-xxe,  he   declax-ed,  that  the  Amex-icaxxs  thexx  jn-o- 
ceeded  to  insist  xxpoxx  the  abolitioxx  of  evexy  fox^mer 
Act   pxxx'pox-tiixg   to  fux'xxish  a   x-evenxxe  fx-om  their 
coxxntxy.     Their  oppositioxx  was  ax'oxxsed  by  the  Act 
of  1767,  which  imposed  fi-eslx  dxxties  upoxx  sevex^al 
ax-ticles  ixx  their  i:)ox'ts,  of  which  tea  was  bixt  the 
last.     The  duties  upoxx  five-sixths  of  those  ax-ticles 
Ixad  beexx  repealed,  Lord  North  beixig  at  that  time 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  but  the  tea-duty  was 
still  kept  on, — and  for  what  purpose?     It  would 
api^ear  to  be,  to  save  the  declax-ation  in  the  preamble 
of  the  Act  of  1767—"  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  a 
revenue  should  be  raised  in  Amexica,  for  makiixg  a 
xxxore  certain  and  adequate  provision  for  defi-aying 
the  charges  of  govexixment  there,"  &c.    Could  this  be 
supplied  by  the  poor  solitary  tea-duty  ?     It  could 
not  save  the  credit  of  that  absurd,  false,  axxd  vain 
recital.     Never  did  a  people  suffer  so  much  for  the 
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empty  woi-ds  of  a  preamble.  Tliis  famous  tea-duty 
would  be  kuowu  as  the  preambulaiy  tax.  It  was 
indeed  a  tax  of  sopliistiy,  a  tax  of  pedantry,  a  tax 
of  disputation,  a  tax  i^erliaps  of  rebellion  and  ci-s-il 
war — a  tax  for  anything  except  benefit  to  the 
Government  or  to  the  nation.  Biu-ke  then  took 
up  Loitl  Hillsboi-oixgh's  unfortunate  and  insincere 
circular  of  May,  1769,  to  the  colonial  Gover- 
nors, in  which  that  Minister,  writing  on  be- 
half of  tlie  King,  denounced  it  as  a  "factious 
and  seditious"  artifice  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment meant  to  impose  any  more  taxes  on  the 
colonies.  That  Eoyal  promise  was  exhibited  by 
Loitl  Botetoiu-t  to  the  Yii-ginia  Legislature,  and 
the  noble  loi-d  said  he  would  consent  to  be  deemed 
infamous  should  he  not  do  all  he  coidd  for  its  secure 
observanca  Let  no  one  thencefoi'th,  in  the  name 
of  the  Ministry,  xiphoid  the  taxation  of  America  ; 
or  he  would,  with  that  letter  in  his  hand,  denounce 
such  a  Ministerial  pai-tisan  as  a  factious  and  seditious 
tUsturber  of  the  mutual  afiection  and  confidence 
between  his  Majesty  and  that  distant  pi"ovince  of 
the  Emph-e.  They  must  now  either  abandon  the 
scheme  of  taxing  altogether,  or  they  must  send 
the  Ministers  "  tarred  and  feathered  "  to  America, 
for  having  dai-ed  to  hold  out  the  Royal  faith 
that  taxing  for  revenue  should  cease.  The  mischief 
and  the  dishonour  of  the  present  situation  aix>se 
from  their  not  keeping  that  Royal  faith  with  the 
colonists.  There  was  nothing  fi-ank,  nothing  simple, 
nothing  ingenuous,  open,  decisive,  or  steady,  no 
fair  dealing  in  any  part  of  what  had  been  done, 
with  regard  either  to  the  continuance  or  repeal  of 
those  taxes. 

"  Sii*,"  continued  Burke,  "  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
consideration ;  but  nothing  in  the  world  can  read 
ns  so  awful  and  so  instructive  a  lesson,  as  the  con- 
duct of  the  ^linistry  in  this  business,  ujx)n  the 
mischief  of  not  having  large  and  liberal  ideas  in 
the  management  of  great  aflairs.  Never  have  these 
servants  of  the  State  looked  at  the  whole  of  its 
complicated  interests  in  one  connected  view.  They 
have  taken  things  by  bita  and  scraps,  some  at  one 
time,  on  one  pretence,  and  some  at  another,  just  as 
they  pi"essed,  without  any  sort  of  regard  to  their 
relations  or  dependencies.  They  never  had  any 
kind  of  system,  right  or  wi'ong,  but  only  invented 
occixsionally  some  misenxble  tale  for  the  day,  in 
wxler  meanly  to  sneak  out  of  a  difficulty  into  which 
they  had  desperately  plunged.  They  were  put  to 
all  these  shifts  and  devices,  fidl  of  meanness  and 
full  of  mischief,  in  oi-der  to  pilfer  piecemeal  the 
repeal  of  an  Act,  which  they  had  not  the  generous 
coui-.ige,  when  they  found  and  felt  their  enx»r,  openly 
and  fairly  to  disclaim." 


He  then  narrated,  in  a  comprehensive,  yet  pre- 
cise description,  the  whole  course  of  fiscal  policy 
afiecting  the  American  colonies,  from  176-3,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  French  war,  to  the  time  then 
jmssing.  The  chai-actei-s  of  George  Gren\-ille  and 
Charles  Townshend  were  sketched  with  consummate 
skill,  and  with  a  generoiLs  recognition  of  their  high 
abilities,  while  deploring  theii'  grave  political  enoi-s.. 
The  motives  of  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  colleagues- 
in  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  in  the  accom- 
panying Declai'atoiy  Act,  were  once  more  vindicated 
by  Biu'ke,  as  their  faithful  personal  adherent.*  Tlie 
heteix>geneous  composition  of  the  Grafton  and 
Chatham  Ministry,  and  the  cii-cumstances  which 
enabled  "  that  exti-aortlinary  genius,  Charles  To\s-ns- 
hend,"  to  do  whatever  he  pleased  during  Pitt's  re- 
tu-ement  fiom  affairs,  were  truthfully  but  not  harshly 
displayed.  "  How  we  have  fared  since  then,  what 
a  wofid  variety  of  schemes  have  been  adopted,  what 
enforcing  and  what  repealing,  what  bullying  and 
what  submitting,  what  doing  and  undoing,  what 
straining  and  what  relaxing,  what  As.semblies  dis- 
solved for  not  obeying,  and  caUetl  again  without 
obedience,  what  ti-oops  sent  out  to  meet  resistance, 
and  on  meeting  that  i-esistance  recalled  ;  what  shift- 
inf'  and  changing  and  jimibling  of  all  kinds  of  men 
at  home,  which  left  no  possibility  of  oi-der,  consis- 
tency, vigour,  or  even  so  much  as  a  decent  unity  of 
coloiu-  in  any  one  public  measure — ^to  relate  all  this 
would  be  a  tedious,  an  ii-ksome  task." 

He  dwelt,  however,  uix)n  the  ahmning  embarrass- 
ment of  the  Ministiy  in  the  year  before,  with  the 
threatened  bankmptcy  of  the  East  India  Company, 
which  had  ten  million  poxinds  of  tett  locked  up  in 
its  warehouses,  because  it  was  deprived  of  the 
Ameria\n  market  by  the  vexatious  tlu-eei)emiy  tax- 
It  was  by  keeping  ojien  and  encouraging  the  Ameri- 
can trade,  that  our  vast  East  Indian  conquests  were 
to  be  sustained  ;  we  shoidd  else  be  crushed  by  their 
enormous  burthen.  The  Western  provinces  of  the 
Empire,  by  tlieii-  commereiid  inteixourse,  might  thus- 
aid  in  preserving  its  Eitstem  dominion  ;  but  the 
folly  of  this  tea-tax  wotdd  lose  the  benefit  at  once 
of  the  West  and  of  the  East,  And  then,  by  the 
GoveiTunent  measure  of  last  year,  when  it  sought 
to  relieve  the  East  India  ti-ade,  tliis  wi«  done  by 
keeping  on  the  tea-duty  in  America,  while  that  i^xy- 
able  in  England  was  remitteil.  The  cleiu-  interest 
was  neglected,  the  certain  rev-enue  \«>-as  thrown  away; 

*  A  passage  of  this  speech  has  often  beea  quoted,  deacribin? 
the  manner  in  which  General  Conway,  who  had  moved  the 
repesvl  of  the  Stamp  Act,  was  met  at  the  do«s  of  the  Hoase  by 
crowils  of  i^eople  thronging  to  express  their  joy  and  giatitade: 
"  and  his  face  was  as  the  ftkce  of  an  angeL"  It  is  '»«y  l>e*tt*i- 
fol  in  style  and  feeling. 
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"but  tliat  jn-ofitless  threepenny  duty  Wiis  continued, 
as  though  on  purpose  to  insult  our  colonies. 

"  No   man   ever  doubted,"  he  Avent  on  to  say, 
'•  that  the  commodity  of  tea  "woukl  bear  an  imposi- 
tion of  thx'eejjence.     But  no  commodity  will  bear 
tlu-ee]^>ence,  or  will  beai-  a  jM^nny,  when  the  general 
feelings  of  men   are   irritated,   and  two  millions  of 
people  are  resolved  not  to  pay.     The  feelings  of  the 
colonies  now  are  those   which  were  formerly  the 
feelings  of  Gi-eat  Britain.      They  were  the  feelings 
of  Mr.  Hampden,  when  called  upon  for  a  payment 
of  twenty  shillings.      Would  twenty  shillings  have 
ruined  Mr.  Hampden's  fortune  1     No  !  but  the  pay- 
ment of  half  that  money,  upon    the  principle    on 
wliich  it  was  demanded,  would  have  made  him  a 
slave.     Well,  but  whatever  it  is,  gentlemen  say  they 
Avill  force  the  colonies  to  take  these  teas.     You  will 
force  them  1     In  seven  yeai-s'  struggle,   have  you 
been  able  yet  to  force  them  ?     But  you  say  that 
your  dignity  is  tied  to   it.      I  know    not  how  it 
hapj^ens,  but  this  dignity  of  yom-s    is   a   terrible 
incumbrance  to  you ;  and  of  late  it  has  ever  been 
at  war  with  your  interest,  your  equity,  and  all  good 
jiolicy.       Show  the  thing   you    contend  for  to    be 
reason,  to  be  common  sense,  to  be  useful  means  to 
any  useful  end ;  then  I  will  allow  it  what  dignity 
you  please  ;  but  Avhat  is  the  dignity  of  persisting  in 
an  absurdity,  I  cannot  discern.     You  say,  the  ques- 
tion does  not  stand  where  it  did  formerly.     Oh  no 
certainly  not.     While  you  stay  upon  this  ill-chosen 
gi-ound,  the  difficulties  thicken  around  you.  Your  dis- 
gi'ace,  and  the  necessity  of  yielding,  grow  upon  you 
day  by  day.     But  recoA-er  your  old  gi'ound  and  your 
lost  tranquillity;  consult  your  past  experience ;  con- 
sult the  spirit  of  moderation,  of   practicability,  of 
mxitual    convenience.       Cease    fi'om    this    unhappy 
contest ;  seek  peace  and  ensure  it ;  leave  America, 
if  there  be  taxable  matter  in  her,   to  tax  hereelf. 
Leave  the  colonists  as  they  anciently  stood  •  they 
and  Ave,  their  ancestors  and  our  ancestors,  have  been 
happy  under  that  system.     Let  the   memory  of  all 
that  has  been  done,  on  both  sides,  in  contradiction 
to  that  good  old  mode,    be  extinguished  for  ever. 
Be  content  to  bind  them  by  laAvs  of  trade  ;  you  have 
always  done  it,  and  let  that  be  your  reason   for 
doing  it.      Do  not  burthen  them  by  taxes;    you 
Avere  not  used  to  do  so  from  the   beginning.     Let 
that  be  your  reason  for  not  taxing.     These  are  the 
arguments  of  states  and  kingdoms." 

This  magnificent  effort  of  debating  i^ower,  some 
portions  of  Avhich  are  here  presented  in  a  very 
abridged  and  condensed  form,  did  not  carry  a  large 
number  of  votes.  After  Burke,  the  House  Avas  ad- 
dressed by  Wedderburn,  Charles  James  Fox,  General 
Burgoyne,  Lord  Clare,  and  several  other  membei-s ; 


the  debate  concluding  with  Lord  North.  The 
motion  to  abolish  the  tea-duty  Avas  negati\'ed  by  a 
majority  of  182  against  49;  so  fcAv  Avere  the 
members  disposed  to  a  j)olicy  of  conciliation  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  time  again  to  see  hoAv  Boston  and  the  i-est 
of  America   fared    under   im}x?nding   doom.      The 
passing  of  the  Port  Act  Avas  knoAvn   on  the  10th 
of  May ;  it  was  to  come  into  operation  on  the  1st 
of  June.     GoA'ernor  and  General  Gage,  Avith  the 
ciAil  and   military  authorities  both  united  in  his 
person,  came  Avith  the  Act  of  penal  blockade.     He 
landed  on  the  1 7th,  amidst  salutes  of  artillery  from 
the  fleet,  the  castle,  and  the  batteries ;  he  Avas  re- 
ceived Avith  tokens  of  respect,  escorted  by  the  militia 
cadets  to  the  State  House,  and  presented  Avith  an 
add)-ess  of  Avelcome  from  the  ProA'incial  Council, 
after  Avliich  they  entei-tained   him  Avith  a  public 
dinner  in  Faneuil  Hall.    But  the  Committees  of  Cor- 
respondence, led  by  Samuel  Adams,  Josei)h  Warren, 
and   Thomas   Gardener,  of  Cambridge,   were   dis- 
cussuig  in  those  days  how  Boston  should  endure  the 
cruel  sentence   of  industrial   stoppage,  impoA'erish- 
ment,  and  probable  hunger,  imposed  by  the  policy 
of    the    British    Parliiiment.       A    toAvn    meeting 
AViis   at   once   convened,   and  the  Act   for   closinsr 
the  port  Avas  read  to  assembled  thousands  of  trades- 
men, artisans,  sailors,  and  labourers,  Avhom  it  Avould 
depriA'e  of  their  means  of  daUy  liveliliood.     They 
resolved  to  denounce  it  as  repugnant  to  laAv,  reli- 
gion, humanity,  and  common  sense  ;  but,  addressing 
the  sister  colonies,  they  nobly  promised  "to  suffiir 
for  America  Avith  a  becoming  fortitude,"  Avhile  con- 
fessing that  Boston,  singly,  might  find  this  trial  too 
severe,  and  entreating  not  to  be  left  to  struggle 
alone.     The  Massachusetts  Assembly,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course,  made  its  annual  choice  of  a  Provincial 
Council,  and  Governor  Gage  rejected  thirteen  of  the 
men  chosen.     He  refused  to  alloAv  the  observance 
of    a    public  fast,  upon  this  occasion    of  a   great 
public    affliction,     and     suddenly    pi'orogued     the 
Assembly  on  the  28th,  to  meet  again  in  ten  days 
at  Salem.     Hutchinson,  the  ex-Governor,  dejiarted 
from  America  three  days  after  this,   not  Avitliout 
some  friendly  addresses  from  those  Avho  Avere  blind 
to  his  political  misconduct,  but  Avho  appreciated  liis 
mei-itsasajudge  in  ordinary  cases,  his  learning,  and 
liis  ciA-il  behaviour.     On  his  an-iA-al  in  England,  he 
Avas  invited  to  long  conversations  Avitli  King  George, 
and  obtained  the  favour  of  a  jiension.     His  sons 
remained  at  Boston,  one  of  them  to  be  nominated 
to  the  ncAv  ProAincial  Council. 

It  Avas  now  to  be  seen  Avhether  the  other  colonial 
toAvais  and  provinces  Avould  giA^e  their  fraternal  aid 
to   "the   martyr   city,"  and   defend   the   ravished 
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libei-ties  of  Massachusetts  in  this  day  of  Inn^erial 
vengeance.  New  York  was  all  but  the  first, 
Khode  Island  being  nearer  at  hand,  to  arise  and 
sjieak  the  promise  of  support.  Its  popular  coin- 
miitee,  the  members  of  which  sometimes  called 
themselves  "  Sons  of  Liberty,"  from  Barre's  speech, 
was  now  supei-seded,  at  a  town  meeting  on  the  16th 
of  May,  by  a  larger  and  more  intiuential  committee. 
This  comprised  some  of  the  jjrincipal  mei-chants 
md  lawyers,  a  few  of  whom,  Isaac  Low  and  John 
lay  for  example,  were  men  of  a  Conservative 
disposition.  There  was  a  division  of  councils 
among  the  great  body  of  New  Yoik  citizens  and 
neighbouring  agriculturists  or  landholdei-s,  though 
all  pretty  well  agreed  to  resist  the  acts  of  the 
British  (jrovernment.  One  pai-ty  was  for  again 
resorting,  as  the  Boston  Committee  proposed,  to  a 
renewed  commercial  interdict  throughout  the  whole 
of  America;  the  other  party,  including  most  of 
the  wealthy  men  of  business,  would  rely  ur)on  a 
Congress  of  delegates,  and  their  joint  remonstrances, 
to  change  the  mind  of  England — or  to  do  what 
else  might  be  found  needful.  The  same  question 
about  the  best  means  of  practically  suppoi-tin<i- 
Massachusetts,  was  in  agitation  at  Philadelphia, 
where  a  meeting  Avas  held  on  the  20th  of  May  ; 
and  there  John  Dickinson,  the  able  writer  of  those 
"Letters  of  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer"  which  had 
done  good  service  to  America  some  years  before,  was 
opposed  to  a  fi-esh  non-importation  leagiie.  It  was 
therefore  recommended,  by  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  committees, 
that  a  Greneral  Congi-ess  should  be  held,  in  the  first 
instance  to  address  the  King  with  a  formal  Peti- 
tion of  Rights ;  and  that  to  the  Congress  should  be 
i-eferred  every  question  of  the  expediency  of  stopping 
their  trade  with  England,  or  of  applying  other 
methods  to  obtain  redress.  Connecticut  at  once 
called  for  a  Congi'ess,  reqxiestmg  Massachusetts 
to  appoint  the  time  and  place.  The  next  province 
to  be  noticed  is  Maryland.  The  people  of  Balti- 
more and  Annapolis  had  no  faith  in  getting  relief 
by  petition  or  remonstrance.  Tliey  wanted  the 
Congress  to  do  "  something  more  sensible,"  and 
their  committee  of  coirespondence  was  to  begin 
by  summoning  a  provincial  convention.  But  they 
advised  the  immediate  exclusion  of  British  trade, 
and  of  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies.  Their 
delegates  to  the  Congi-ess  wei^e  actually  chosen  by 
the  provincial  convention  some  days  1)efoi-e  those 
of  any  other  province,  except  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachiisetts.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  New  Jei-sey 
also  declared  their  willingness  to  be  "fellow- 
sufferei-s  with  Boston  in  the  cause  of  lil>erty." 
Those  of  South  Carolina,  in   the  resolutions   and 


address  which  they  now  adopted,  Avere  of  a  mind 
that  "  all  Americans  should  stand  by  one  another, 
even  unto  death  ;  the  whole  Continent  nuist  be 
animated  by  one  soul."  They  regarded  Boston  as 
only  "  the  lirst  victim  on  the  altar  of  tyrainiv." 
The  members  of  the  Vii-ginia  House  of  Burgesses, 
at  Williamsburg,  on  the  24th  of  May,  msolved  upon 
inviting  their  fellow-citizens  to  keep  the  1st  of 
June,  the  day  of  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston, 
"as  a  day  of  fasting  and  i)rayer,  devoutly  to  im- 
plore the  Divine  interposition  for  averting  the 
dreadful  calamity  whicli  threatens  destruction  to 
our  civil  rights,  and  the  evils  of  a  civil  war." 
These  dignified  Virginians,  George  Washington  and 
other  gentlemen  of  that  province,  were  not  less 
religious,  in  their  way,  than  the  Puritans  of  New 
England.  They  prayed  that  God  would  "  give  to 
the  American  jieoijle  one  heai-t  and  one  mind,  firmly 
to  oppose,  by  all  just  and  pro}ier  means,  every  in- 
jury to  American  rights."  But  the  invitation  to 
join  in  this  earnest  prayer  was  an-anged  between 
the  individual  members,  and  Avas  distributed  by 
them  thiough  their  res})ective  constituencies,  with- 
out a  formal  vote  of  the  House.  The  Governor, 
Lord  Dunmoi'c,  nevertheless  thought  fit  to  dissolve 
the  House  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it ;  they  instantly 
assembled  at  tlie  Raleigh  tavern,  Avith  their  late 
Speaker,  Peyton  Randolph,  in  the  chair,  and  jiassed 
their  resolutions  concerted  beforehand.  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  Patrick  Heniy,  George  Mason,  and 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  took  paii;  in  these  proceedings. 
It  Avas  agreed  that  the  Parliamentary  acts  of 
severity  against  Massjichusetts  Avere  an  iuA^asion  of 
the  rights  of  all  the  American  proAinces,  and 
should  be  resisted  by  all.  A  committee  of  cor- 
respondence was  appointed  for  this  special  purpose  ; 
and  on  the  30th,  at  a  second  meeting  of  such 
members  as  Avere  still  in  town,  it  Avas  arranged 
that  deputies  should  be  elected,  by  all  the  counties, 
to  a  couA-ention  of  the  proA'ince  on  the  1st  of 
August,  since  the  legal  Representative  Assembly 
had  been  dissolved.  They  suggested,  moreoA^er,  that 
there  should  henceforth  be  an  annual  American 
Consfi-ess  of  the  Provmces.  In  this  mannei',  the 
isolated  case  of  jVIassachusetts,  even  before  the  full 
extent  of  the  Government  measures  against  that 
province  Avas  knoAvn,  became  a  jwint  of  national 
interest  throughout  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  Avhich 
noAv  cherished  a  px-oper  national  sentiment,  and  felt 
themselves  ready  to  form  one  United  Common- 
Avealth. 

The  city  of  Boston  was  naturally  much  consoled 
for  its  painful  situation  on  the  1st  of  June  by 
these  generous  expressions  of  sympathy  and  pledges 
of  national  support.     Yet  its  distress  Avas  not  the 
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less  real,  and  was  but  mitigated  by  an  order  from 
Government,  allowing  small  vessels  to  bring  victuals 
and  fuel  into  the  harbour,  from  various  places  along 
the  coast,  with  a  proviso  for  searclmig  them  at 
Marblehead,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  other 
floods.  Thii-ty  thousand  townsfolk,  the  busiest 
English  industrial  and  mercantile  community 
beyond  the  seas,  were  reduced  to  compulsory  idle- 
ness; a  multitude  of  sailors,  shipwi-ights,  cooi^ei-s, 
packei-s,  store-keepers,  and  porters,  lounged  sadly  in 
the  streets,  on  the  quays  and  wharves,  in  the  vacant 
building-yards  and  workshops,  or  sullenly  looked 
foi-th  upon  the  interdicted  water  on  which  they  were 
forbidden  to  launch  the  smallest  boat.*  This  was 
the  state  of  things  decreed  by  Parliament,  and  by 
Geoi-ge  III.,  for  the  correction  of  political  errors  in 
the  minds  of  Americans. 

On  the  very  next  day  after  the  shutting  up  of 
the  port  of  Boston,  came  from  London  the  news 
of  the  two  other  Acts  of  Parliament,  by  which  all 
the  chartered  franchises  and  the  old  political  con- 
stitution of  Massachusetts  were  utterly  destroyed  ; 
while  the  provincial  judges  and  magistrates  were 
deprived  of  their  ordinary  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  it 
should  be  needed  to  check  any  deeds  of  violence 
which  the  soldiery,  or  other  Government  servants 
and  partisans,  might  aftei-wards  perpetrate  in  the 
helpless   city.     The  Acts   were   known   to   be    in 
progress    at  Westminster,  but  they  only  obtained 
the  Royal  assent  on  the  20th  of  May.     These  were 
terrible  blows  at  American  civil  liberty ;  and  how 
to  ward  them  off  was  a  care  even  more  urgent  than 
to  I'elieve  the  present  distress  of  the  Boston  people. 
It  was  known,  too,  that  General  Gage  had  parti- 
cular instructions  to  seize  the  persons  of  the  leading 
Boston   patriots,   and  send   them   to  England  for 

*  Bancroft,  Vol.  VI.,   chap.   4.     "The  law  was    executed 
with  a  rigour  that  went  beyond  the  intentions  of  its  authors. 
Not  a  scow  could  be  manned  by  oars  to  brjng  an  ox,  or  a  sheep, 
or  a  bundle  of  hay  from  the  islands.     All  water-carriage  from 
jiier  to  pier,    though   but   of  lumber  or  bricks   or  lime,  was 
strictly  forbidden.     The  boats  between  Boston  and  Charleston 
could  not  ferry  a  parcel  of  gootls  across  Charles  River ;  the 
fishermen  of  Marblehead,  when,  from  their  hard  pursuit,  they 
bestowed  quintals  of  dried  fisli  on  the  poor  of  Boston,  were 
obliged  to  transport  their  offerings  in  waggons  by  a  circuit  of 
thirty  miles."      We  do  not  impugn  the  substantial  accuracy 
of  this  description  ;  but  it  does  not  readily  agree,  in  the  par- 
ticulars  of  the  sentence  last  cpioted,   with   the  effect  of  the 
Ti'easury    instructions,    dated    March     31st,    to    which    Mr. 
Bancroft  has  nowhere  alluded,  and  by  which  coasting  vessels, 
with  fuel  or  victuals  for  tlie  town,  were  exempted  from  the 
blockade.     The  remainder  of  his  description  may  be  admitted. 
"The  warehouses  of  the  thrifty  merchants  were  at  once  made 
valueless ;    the  costly  wharves,  which  extended  far  into  the 
channel,  and  were  bo  lately  covered  with  the  produce  of  the 
tropics  and  with  English  fabrics,  were  become  solitary  places ; 
the  harbour,  which  had  resounded  incessantly  with  the  cheer- 
ing voices  of  prosperous  commerce,  was  now  disturbed  by  no 
sounds  but  from  British  vessels  of  war." 


trial  upon  the  charge  of  treason ;  but  tliis  was  the 
least  anxiety  for  men  like  Adams,  Warren,  Hancock, 
and  othei"s,  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves, 
yet  who   knew  that  Gage   had  no  wish   to  hami 
them.     The  military  Governor,  indeed,  was  a  dull, 
good-natured  sort  of  man,  a])t    to   swagger  about 
what  he  would  do,  and  to  promise  his  Ministerial 
patrons  a  vast  display  of  enei-getic   authority,  but 
inclined  to  live  and  let  live,  on  good-neighbourly 
terms,    with  the  people  whom  he  offered  to  rule. 
Still,  he  would  doubtless  have  obeyed  perempton' 
orders  for  the  arrest  of  the  alleged  Boston  traitors, 
if  no  discretion  hatl  been  left  him  in  the  matter;  but 
Lord  Dartmouth,  the   Secretary  of  State,  was  him- 
self much  indisposed  to  acts  of  personal  severity  ; 
nor  were  such  acts  congenial  to  Lord  North.     The 
Massachusetts  political   leadei-s  wei-e  thus  left  free 
to  take  counsel  with  their  associates,  and  to  avail 
themselves  of  existing  means  of  opposition,  during 
those  Midsummer  weeks  of  uncertainty,  while  the 
new   machinery  of  jirovincial   government,  in  the 
clumsy   and     feeble     hands    of    Gage,    could    not 
speedily  be  got    into  working  order.     It  was  not 
till  the  6th  of  August,  as  we  shall  observe,  that 
authentic  official  copies  of  the  Acts  which  became 
law  on  the  20th  of  May  were  put  into  liis  hands, 
with  that  which  enabled  him  to  quarter  his  troops 
in  the  towns   of  Massachusetts.     The  intervening 
period  was  at  the  disjiosal  of  the  popular  party  for 
labours  of  agitation  and  organisation,  prejiai-atory 
to   a   General    Congress.     They   lost   no   time   in 
making   use    of   their  "  advantages ;    nor  was    this 
activity  at    Boston  diminished  by  the  I'emoval  of 
the  seat  of  government  and  Provincial  Assembly  to 
Salem. 

Faneuil  Hall,  with  the  Boston  Committee  of 
Correspondence,  augmented  by  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring townships  or  ^•i^ages,  Dorchester,  Brook- 
line,  Roxbury,  Charleston,  and  Cambridge,  was 
tlie  headquarters  of  important  business  in  that 
summer  of  1774.  Tlie  fii-st  act  of  those  who  here 
directed  all  the  social  opinion  of  Massachusetts, 
and  in  some  degi-ee  of  New  England,  was  to  issue 
a  form  of  "Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  whereby 
its  subscribers  were  bound  not  to  purchase  or  con- 
sume any  British  commodity  after  the  end  of 
August.  This  was  circulated  everywhere,  as  "the 
last  and  only  means  of  preserving  the  land  from 
slaveiy,  without  di-enching  it  in  blood."  It  was 
upon  this  proiK)sal,  as  we  liave  seen,  that  the  pre- 
vailing party  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
differed  from  that  of  Msissachusetts.  The  next 
point  was  to  get  the  provincial  Legislatux-e,  as  upon 
former  occasions,  to  initiate  the  combined  arrange- 
ments  of  the   different   provinces   for   a   General 
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Congress ;  and  it  would  tlien  be  requisite  to  have 
a  provincial  convention  expi'essly  for  the  election 
of  delegates  to  the  proposed  Congi-ess.  This  Avas 
the  outline  of  the  political  scheme ;  but  several 
other  matters  urgently  demanded  attention. 

The  Boston  Port  Act    enjoined  that  the  towni 
should  pay  full  compensation    to  the  East    India 
Company  for  the  tea  which  had  been  destroyed. 
"  Don't  pay    for   an  ounce  of  the    damned   tea," 
Avrote  one  of  the  staunch  Southern  friends  of  Bos- 
ton, Christopher  Gadsden,  of  South   Carolina.     It 
would  never  do   to  compromise   that   matter,  for 
additional  shipments  of  tea  had  since  been  made. 
A  vessel  named   the    Foi'tune,   about   the   end  of 
February,  came  to  Boston  with  some,  which  the 
j)eople  threw  overboard ;  another  cargo,  on  the  1 9th 
of  March,   was   similarly   treated   at   New  York. 
Only  by  the  loss  of  sxich  consignments  were  the 
owners  to  be  compelled  to  desist  from  relying  iipon 
the  enforcement  of  the  Customs'  duty.     The  citi- 
zens  of  Boston,   moreover,    were   too  well  aware 
that  they  would  not,  by  complying  with  this  clause 
of  the  penal  enactment,  obtain  the  Royal  forgive- 
ness and  the   opening  of  their  port,  unless  they 
wo\ild  also  consent  to  the  abolition  of  the   Massa- 
chusetts Constitutional  Charter.    For  these  reasons, 
it  was  obviously  not  their  policy  to  offer  payment 
for  the  tea ;    let  the  British  Government  pay  for  it. 
Such  was  the  decision  of  a  town  meeting  on  the 
1 7tli  of  June,  notwithstanding  the  encampment  of 
two  i-egiments,  the  4th  and  the  43rd,  on  Boston 
Common,  and  the  reinforcements  of  artillery  and 
infantry  at  Castle  "William.     On  the  4th  of  July,  ■ 
a  day  which  was    destined    otherwise   to   become 
celebrated,  the  forces  on  the  Common,  almost  be- 
leaguering the  land  side  of  Boston,  were  increased 
by  the   5th  and  38th  Regiments,  with  a  train  of 
cannon,   while    Admiral    Graves    had    a   powerful 
squadron  of  war-ships  in  the  silent  harboui'.     The 
undaunted    town,  promptly  suppressing    an    effort 
made    by    some    timid    or    selfish    ti\adesmen    to 
advocate    unworthy  submission,   went    on  signing 
its   pledge    against   the    hixuries    imported    from 
England.      This    method     of    passive    resistance, 


General  Gage  denounced,  by  proclamation,  as  an 
act  of  traitorous  hostility  to  the  King  and  Par- 
liament, and  commanded  the  instant  arrest  of  all 
persons  who  should  dare  to  publish,  to  sign,  or  to 
in\-ite  others  to  sign,  the  non-importation  agree- 
ment. 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  Boston ;  and  from  every 
other  town,  district,  and  province  of  that  which 
was  soon  to  be  called  "  the  American  Union," 
hands  were  stretched  with  gifts  of  food,  clothing, 
and  money,  to  comfort  her  distressed  population. 
Salem  and  Mai-blehead,  the  neighbouring  seaports, 
instead  of  seeking  to  profit  by  her  mercantile  ex- 
tinction for  the  time,  offered  the  free  use  of  their 
maritime  accommodation,  without  cost  or  charge, 
to  her  strangled  and  stifled  trade.  To  feed  the 
unemployed  and  destitute  working-class  families  of 
Boston,  subscriptions  wei^e  opened  all  over  America; 
the  list  of  which  for  Virginia  was  headed  by  George 
Washington  with  a  donation  of  £50.  The  stores 
of  corn  and  flour,  sheep  and  cattle,  from  the  inland 
farms,  and  the  produce  of  coast  fisheries,  or  of  the 
hunter's  quest  in  the  backwoods,  or  of  the  rice- 
fields  in  South  Carolina,  were  brought  by  the 
land  road  into  the  suffering  city.  It  was  a 
spectacle  of  no  slight  moral  interest ;  a  sign 
of  the  birth,  in  painful  throes,  of  a  young  English 
nation,  about  to  live  its  own  life  apai^t  from  the 
mother  country,  and  endowed  with  equal  capacities 
of  social  welfare. 

The  General  Congress  of  American  Pi-ovinces,  to 
which  all  looked  foi-ward  through  the  summer  of 
1774,  was  to  begin  the  task  of  protecting  and  fos- 
tering that  birth  of  a  nation.  Its  appointment  to 
meet  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  1st  of  September, 
was  resolved  upon  by  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  at  Salem,  sitting  Avith  locked  doors, 
while  the  Governor's  message  of  dissolution  was 
kept  outside,  on  the  17th  of  June..  Meantime, 
before  Ave  come  to  vieAv  this  important  assembly  of 
delegates  from  so  many  different  British  colonies 
on  the  Western  Continent,  a  statistical  account  of 
their  population  and  resources  Avill  not  be  in- 
opi^ortune. 
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A  GREAT  and  ominous  lull  in  American  liistoxy 
preceded  the  disruption  of  the  Thirteen  Pi'ovinces 
from  the  Britisli  Dominions.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  approach  of  some  mighty  crisis  was 
felt  by  anticipation,  and  that  the  colonies  were,  as  if 
spontaneously,  preparing  for  it.  The  triple  war 
had  of  course  iiot  been  without  its  influences;  that 
against  the  mis-named  Indians,  the  French,  and 
the  Spaniards,  had  awakened  a  martial  spirit,  which 
not  even  the  sense  of  exhaustion  could  quell;  and 
yet  the  growth  of  pure  domestic  manners  and  social 
morals  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  ti-oubling 
influences  of  the  times.  The  Amei'ican  Provinces, 
in  a  word,  had  been  successful  in  theii*  efforts  to 
create  a  political  existence  for  themsehes,  and  the 
epoch  was  now  at  hand  whei^ein  they  were  to  be 
compelled  to  establish  this  upon  an  independent  and 
permanent  basis.  If  we  look  at  the  materials  then 
at  their  disposal,  they  will  be  found  to  present  a 
picture  which  might  not  be  unfavourably  compared 
■with  that  exliibited  by  many  among  the  socie- 
ties of  the  older  world.  They  had  begun,  even  as 
colonists,  by  laying  dea^i  and  well-fitted  foundations 
for  their  public  life ;  they  had  created  for  themselves 
a  military  reputation  by  a  tenacious  resistance  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  French ;  they  had  gone 
through  a  conflict  for  existence  itself  with  the 
native  races,  to  whom  their  predecessors  had  given 
only  too  much  reason  for  fear  and  hatred.  The 
wealth  of  the  land  had  not  increased  ;  its  popu- 
lation had  been,  proportionately  s^^eaking,  somewhat 
diminished ;  both  immigration  and  speculation  had 
been  checked ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  the  leading  colonies 
were  moi*e  opulent  and  flourishing  at  the  Peace  of 
Paris  than  when  the  high  conti-acting  parties  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Aix-hi-Chapelle.  The  great  tobacco- 
gro\ving  province  of  Virginia,  in  the  year  1758,  ex- 
ported no  less  than  seventy  thousand  hogsheads  of  its 
special  produce,  or  the  largest  quantity  ever  carried 
across  the  seas  in  a  single  year ;  the  average 
being  55,000  liogsheads.  Five  yeai*s  later,  its  po})u- 
lation  was  compvited  by  some  at  170,000,  and  by 
othei-s  at  200,000,  In  the  absence  of  any  census, 
however,  these  figui'es  represent  guesswork  rather 
than  statistics.  If  the  opinions  of  the  day  be 
regarded,  tliey  are  represented,  on  one  side  at  any 


rate,  by  the  celebrated  language  of  Edmund  Burke.^ 
"  The  first  thing  we  have  to  consider  is  the  number- 
of  2)eople  in  the  colonies.  I  have  taken  for  some 
years  a  good  deal  of  pains  on  this  point.  I  can  by 
no  calculation  justify  myself  in  placing  the  number 
below  two  millions  of  inhabitants  of  our  own  Eui-o. 
pean  blood  and  colour;  Ijesidesat  least  half-a-million 
otliers,  forming  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  strength 
and  opulence  of  the  whole.  There  is  no  occasion, 
to  exaggerate.  Whether  I  put  the  total  too  high 
or  too  low,  it  is  of  little  moment.  Such  is  the 
strength  with  which  population  shoots  in  that  j^art 
of  the  world  that,  state  the  numbers  as  high  as  we 
will,  while  the  dispute  continues,  the  exaggeration 
ends.  Whilst  we  are  discussing  any  given  mag- 
nitude, they  are  growir  to  it.  Whilst  we  spend 
our  time  in  deliberating  on  the  mode  of  governing 
two  ixiillions,  we  shall  find  we  have  millions  more 
to  manage.  Your  children  do  not  grow  foster  from 
infancy  to  manhood  than  they  spread  from  families 
to  communities,  and  from  villages  to  nations." 

This  passage,  uttered  in  1765,  can  never  be 
omitted  from  any  History  of  America,  It  is  the 
preface  to  the  War  of  Independence.  More  than 
half,  however,  of  those  who  then  peopled  the  Vir- 
ginian soil  were  slaves ;  and  the  province  appears 
to  have  been  backward  in  its  cultivation  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  though  it  is  impossible  to  accept,, 
on  this  point,  all  the  assertions  of  contemporary 
writei-s,  whose  statements  were  often  not  less  in- 
accurate than  their  prophecies  were  fallacious. 
Thus,  one  writer  pi-edicted  that  centuries  must  elapse 
before  any  outgrowth  of  educational  institutions 
suiTounded  the  parent  college  of  William  and 
Mary,  in  Virginia.  The  only  importance  of  the 
opinion  consists  in  the  contrast  it  siiggests  between 
that  solitary  seminary  and  the  multitude  of 
academies  which,  in  the  course  of  one  hundred 
years,  wei'e  gathered  about  it.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, there  was  much  exaggei-ation  in  the  accounts 
given  in  England  of  the  American  colonies,  which 
were  far  from  being  at  the  low  intellectual  standard 
described  l>y  writers  like  Burnaby,  who  represented, 
for  example,  that  the  Vii-giniau  dissenting  deno- 
minations, in  the  aggregate,  constituted  only  an 
insignificant  minority,  whereas  they  wei'e  exceetl- 
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inf^ly  numerous.  The  chroniclei'S  of  that  time,  it 
must  be  remembered,  wei-e  all  moi-e  or  less  inspired 
bv  prejudice  on  account  of  the  questions  then 
rapidly  arising,  and  growing  into  formidable  pro- 
portions between  the  mother  country  and  her 
dependencies.  From  one  of  them,  however,  we 
obtain  a  spirited  picture  which,  compared  with 
several  others  drawn  by  contemporary  pens,  will 
appear,  upon  the  whole,  just,  and  accui-ate.  Vir- 
ginia occupied  a  peculiar,  even  an  unique,  position 
in  the  world.  It  stood  alone  ;  it  had  few  i-elations 
with  the  great  commxmities  of  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphei-e ;  with  the  sister  colonies  its  intei'course 
was  irregular  and  rai-e;  its  very  industry  and 
commerce  were,  so  to  speak,  of  an  isolated  cha- 
racter ;  foi-eigners,  as  Avell  as  new  settlei-s,  were  few 
and  far  between ;  and  thus  was  created  a  state  of 
society  siu  generis,  though  falling  naturally  into 
the  inevitable  series  of  elevations,  levels,  and 
abysses,  characteristic  of  the  organisations  of 
mankind,  subject  or  dominating,  Imperial  or 
Republican,  everywhere.  Particular  families  had 
amassed  wealth,  and  preser^^ed  it  for  their  posterity 
by  a  law  of  entail ;  and  these  riches  were  often 
enjoyed  by  men  capable  of  making  an  intellectual 
and  beneficent  use  of  them.  The  Far  "West  had  no 
attractions,  in  those  days,  except  for  the  hunter  and 
the  trapper ;  so  that  the  principal  inhabitants  re- 
mained stationary,  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
became  an  aristocracy  of  the  soil,  hardly  less  proud  or 
less  exclusive  than  any  in  Europe.  Between  them 
and  the  rest  of  the  continent,  moreover,  a  liAing 
barrier  had  been  placed  by  the  Irish  settlers  in  the 
broad  and  fertile  valley  between  North  Mountain 
and  Blue  Bidge — settlers  who  seem  to  have  been 
objects  of  some  repugnance  to  the  slave-holding 
lowlanders.  The  German  immigration  had  not  long 
commenced,  and  nevei*,  indeed,  had  much  tendency 
southwards.  Its  future  field  was  to  be  i-ather  in 
the  western  territories,  though  a  certain  proportion 
found  its  way  to  Virginia  and  the  Carolirias. 
The  Dutch  held  to  their  old  ground  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  where  the  original  names  are  to 
this  day  perpetuated ;  while  the  French  still  affected 
the  south-west,  and  were  numerous  in  Louisiana, 
and  along  the  western  margin  of  the  Mississippi. 
Tlxei'e  was  a  considerable  scattering  of  them,  how- 
ever, among  the  sugar-plantations  of  Florida.  Thus 
a  community  had  been  formed  of  different  strata, 
wavy,  as  those  of  geology  are,  and  occasionally 
blending.  In  the  patrician  State — for  the  colonies 
styled  themselves  States  even  then — of  Virginia, 
the  nobility  of  riches,  where  no  titles  existed, 
necessarily  stood. highest,  and  this  was  composed  of 
the  great  landholders  whose  estates  spread  below  tide- 


water on  the  banks  of  the  main  rivers,  and  who  lived 
with  a  luxury  frequently  ruinous  to  themselves,  and 
often  exasperating  to  their  less  opulent  neighbours. 
It  is  to  be  mentioned,  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
did  not  style  themselves,  as,  at  a  later  date,  their 
countrymen  did  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York,    "  the   fii-st    people    in    the    place : "    their 
social  superiority  being  incontestable,  no  necessity 
existed   for   asserting   it.     And,  while  proud  and 
self-conscious   to  an  extreme  degree,   they  were  a 
generous  race,  and  the  poor  travellers  of  that  age 
who  recorded  their  reminiscences  speak  pleasantly 
of  the   hospitalities   of  the  planter's  table,  laden 
from  morning  till  night  with  hot  wheaten  bread, 
hominy,  ham,    eggs  uncountable,   wines,    liqueurs, 
tongues,    poultry,   spiced  meats,  custards,    creams, 
fruits,  and  a  hundred  various  dainties  in  which  the 
traditions  of  the  Old  Woi'ld  and  the  inventions  of 
the   New    were   combined.      Next   followed   their 
immediate   relatives,    the   semi-aristocrats    of    the 
colony,  descendants  of  younger  sons  and  daughters, 
who  inherited  all  their  haughtiness  without  their 
riches,  were  addicted  to  marrying  early,  were  often 
more  in  debt  than  in  luck,  and  added  not  much  to 
the  family  honours.*     But  one  class  of  these  began, 
or,  perhaps,  it  should  be  said,  took  part  in,  a  work 
that  has  since  proved  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
continent  of  North  America.    These  were  termed,  as 
they  continued  to  be  termed  until  lately,  solitaires  ; 
that  is,  individuals   or  families  who  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  ripening  civilisation  that  rose  along 
the   coast,  plunged  into  the  forest  or  the  prairie, 
built  huts,  cleared  and  planted,  drained   swamps, 
put   \\\)  fences,   traced   the   outlines  of  miniature 
graveyards,  felled  wood,  and  dared  all  the  dangers 
of  a  wild  life  for   the    sake  of  its  independence. 
They  were  not  many  in  number  ;   yet  the  paths 
they    crushed    and    hewed    through    the    brush- 
wood   have  been  convei-ted  into    highways,  along 
which    steam-caravans   of   true  American   magni- 
tude thunder  daily.      In    their    rear,    and   not  in 
very  favoui-able   comparison  with  them,    the  bio- 
grapher of  Patrick  Heniy  places  the  "pretenders;" 
men  who,  a.s  he  says,  from  vanity,  or  the  influence 
of  increasing  wealth,  or  from  that  spirit  of  enter- 
prise  inseparable    from  talent,  however  immoral, 
sought   to   detach   themselves    from    the  plebeian 
ranks,  to  which  they  properly  belonged,  and  imi- 
tated  at  a  distance   the  manners  and  pretensions 
of  the  ordera  above  them.     Lastly— since,  in  the 
social  scale,  the  negi-o  ranked  nowhere— was  the 
overseer,  justly  depicted,  no  doubt,  in  a  majority 
of  instances,  as  at  once  a  slave  to  those  superior, 

*  "Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry. 
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and  a  tyrant  to  those  inferior,  to  liim ;  because  the 
very  nature  of  his  employment  was  in  itself  de- 
"radinjr,  and  involved  the  exercise  of  an  abominable 
cruelty.  That  it  takes  two  white  men  to  make 
one  black  man  work,  was  oiice  an  American  proverb 


freedom,  by  calling  out  his  powers,  are  alone  capable 
of  lifting  him  in  the  scale  of  being.  In  his  servi- 
tude he  will  often  refuse  to  woi-k,  except  on  the 
severest  compulsion. 

Meanwhile,  what    had    been    the    progress    of 


VILLAGE    Ot   yONKERg,   NEW   YORK. 


implying  more  sarcasm  than  ti-uth ;  yet  it  un- 
doubtedly contained  a  measure  of  truth.  The  negro 
ii  naturally  lazy,  and  in  his  state  of  bondage  he  has 
none  of  the  ordinary  inducements  to  be  industrious. 
It  is  to  him  sufficient  if  he  can  obtain  the  barest 
necessaries  of  life,  lie  in  the  hot  sunshine,  play  on 
some  rude  musical  instrument,  join  in  fantastic 
dances  and  merely  animal  mirth,  and  pass  his  time 
from  childhood  to  old  age  in  a  succession  of  unin- 
tellectual  satisfactions.  The  i*esponsibilities  of 
61 — VOL.  II. 


civilisation,  industry,  and  trade  in  the  moi'e  austere, 
if  not  less  money-loving,  community  of  Massachu- 
setts? In  1763,  it  is  computed  to  have  numbered 
241,000  persons,  of  whom  5,200  were  slaves,  as 
against  Connecticut,  with  145,000  and  4,500  slaves, 
and  Rhode  Island,  witli  40,000  and  4,600  slaves. 
The  population  of  New  Hampshire,  at  this  period, 
says  Grahame,  had  not  been  distinctly  ascei-tained  ; 
but  in  1762  it  was  estimated  at  52,700,  though  all 
these  tables  are  vague,  and  the  general  calculatioix 
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that  the  people  of  New  England,  in  the  mass, 
numbered  about  half  a  million,  is  probably  an 
approach  to  the  truth.  There  exists  a  reason 
for  the  uncertainty  of  our  information  upon  these 
points.  The  New  Englanders  delighted  in  the 
extraordinary  development  of  their  population, 
yet  were  jealous  of  giving  publicity  to  their 
statistics.  An  obvious  cause  of  this  feeling  was, 
that  as  the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages  concealed 
their  money-bags  to  save  themselves  from  extortion, 
so  the  acute  and  thrifty  colonists  of  the  North- 
eastern States  blinked  the  fact  of  their  rapidly- 
increasing  numbers  in  order  not  to  bring  down 
ujion  themselves  additional  taxes.  In  1763,  when 
the  Government  at  home  were  already  dreaming  of 
an  Imperial  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  re- 
sources of  the  New  World,  a  complete  Census  was 
directed,  in  Massachusetts  especially.  It  was 
resented  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  social 
liberty  of  the  province,  and  many  specious  ar- 
guments were  employed  to  justify  a  determined 
resistance  to  it  in  every  townshiji  and  parish.  The 
Puritans  came  to  the  aid  of  the  patriots.  Preachers 
stood  up  in  the  pulpit  to  set  forth  the  religious 
grounds  upon  wliich  the  idea  of  a  Census  should  be 
repelled;  quoted  texts  relating  to  King  David's 
pvmishment  for  his  unhallowed  attempt  to  number 
the  people  of  Israel ;  and  expatiated  largely  upon 
the  passages — "  And  God  was  displeased  with 
tliis  thing,  therefore  he  smote  Israel ;  "  "Is  it  not 
I  that  commanded  the  people  to  be  numbered?" 
— upon  that  relating  to  the  penalty,  "  Either  three 
years'  famine;  or  three  months  to  be  destroyed 
before  thy  foes,  while  that  the  sAvord  of  thine 
enemies  overtaketh  thee ;  or  else  three  days  the 
sword  of  the  Lord,  even  the  pestilence,  in  the  land, 
and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  destroying  throughout  all 
the  coasts  of  Israel," — and  upon  the  consummation, 
"  So  the  Lord  sent  pestilence  upon  Israel ;  and 
there  fell  of  Israel  seventy  thousand  men."  These 
citations  from  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles 
were  read  far  and  wide  in  the  pulpits  of  New 
England;  the  Census  was  delayed  from  year  to 
year,  and,  when  idtimately  imdertaken,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  peremptory  mandate  from  Whitehall, 
was  so  negligently  caiTied  out  that  it  never  pos- 
sessed any  historical  value. 

We  have  here  a  very  singular  reflection  of 
the  religious  opinions  of  that  epoch,  in  a  part  of 
the  world  where  Puritan  feeling  attained  its 
utmost  exaltation.  The  New  Englanders  of  the 
year  1764  were  not,  however,  a  majority  of 
professed  Puritans,  though,  in  popular  usage  and 
sentiment,  and  even  in  theii-  provincial  jurispru- 
dence, tliey  clung  to  much  of  that  which  had  been 


ordained  by  their  forefathers  of  the  Mayjiower, 
The  ground-swell  of  the  storm  against  Cavalier 
licence  still  rose  almost  as  high,  among  these  stern 
censors  of  manners,  as  when  the  sumptuaiy  laws, 
and  the  ordinances  against  flowing  curls,  patches, 
powder,  and  lace,  were  enacted.  The  Government 
of  Connecticut  revived  a  decree  which  for  some 
time  had  been  considered  obsolete,  condemning 
idleness,  the  unseasonable  assemblage  of  young 
people,  tavei-n-havmting,  and  tale-bearing ;  while 
that  of  Massachusetts,  quite  in  ojjposition  to  the 
axiom  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII.,  who  says  to 
Anne  Bullen,  "I  were  unmannerly  to  take  you  out, 
and  not  to  kiss  you,"  put  in  execution  a  statute, 
dated  so  far  back  as  1646,  denouncing  the  punish- 
ment of  flogging  against  any  man  "  bestowing  the 
salute  of  a  kiss  on  a  woman  in  the  streets,"  whether 
with  her  consent  or  without  it.  It  is  said  that  this 
law  was  actually  put  in  fox'ce,  in  a  singular  way,  more 
than  a  century  after  its  enactment.  The  captain  of  a 
British  man-of-war,  cruising  off"  the  coast  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  the  protection  of  its  trade  during  the 
great  maritime  conflict  with  France,  returned  from 
an  excursion,  on  a  Sunday,  to  Boston,  where  his 
wife  was  staying.  The  story  is  related  by  Bur- 
naby,  and  may  be  repeated  on  his  authority. 
"  Learning  Ids  ari-ival,  this  lady  rushed  down  to 
the  harbour  to  meet  him ;  and,  in  a  transport  of 
joy,  they  could  not  refrain  from  tenderly  em- 
bracing each  other  in  the  ojien  streets.  For  this 
breach  of  the  laws,  and  desecration  of  the  Sabbath, 
the  captain  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
magistrates,  who,  after  a  grave  rebuke,  sentenced 
him  to  be  publicly  flogged.  The  punishment  is 
said  to  have  inferred  no  ignominy  whatever; 
and,  after  having  undergone  it,  he  was  admitted 
freely  into  the  best  company  of  the  place,  and  even 
into  the  society  of  the  magistrates,  who  so  little 
guessed  the  resentment  which  he  nourished  in  his 
bosom  as  to  accept  an  invitation  to  an  entertain- 
ment on  board  his  vessel,  on  the  day  when  she 
was  to  leave  the  station,  and  sail  for  England. 
After  I'egaling  them  with  a  handsome  feast,  he 
caused  his  saUdi^  to  flog  them  all  on  the  deck  of 
the  vessel  in  sight  of  the  town ;  and  then,  telling 
them  that  he  and  they  had  cleared  all  accounts,  he 
dismissed  them,  and  set  sail."  The  truth  of  the 
naiTative  was  believed  in  at  the  time,  though  the 
details  varied  in  difierent  accounts,  and  in  the  re- 
miniscences, for  years  after,  of  the  people  of  the 
Massachusetts  metropolis.* 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  add,  however,  that  in  many  qiui-ters  this 
Ktoiy  is  considered  at  the  best  apocryi)hal,  and  the  authority 
of  Burnaby,  who  merely  visited  the  country,  and  was  perhaps 
hoaxed,  very  questionable. 
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This  extreme  strictness,  together  with  the  weight 
of  taxes  imposed  by  extraordinary  military  efforts, 
explained  the  desertion  of  so  many  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  colonists  for  the  less  inflexibly- 
ruled  and  less  heavily  -  burdened  territories  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  York,  and  Canada.  The 
asceticism  of  Boston,  indeed,  in  the  earlier  period 
of  its  history,  is  declared  to  have  seriously  retarded 
its  growth ;  but  there  were  not  a  few  who  defied 
the  more  rigorous  of  its  social  regulations,  and  took 
their  pleasures  freely  in  the  neighbouring  wood- 
lands. It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  remind  ourselves 
that  this  asperity  of  manners,  which  was  a  reaction 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  led,  as 
if  logically,  to  another,  which  nevertheless  has 
never  broken  out  in  any  scandalous  public  excesses. 
The  American  mind,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
New  England  States,  was,  in  the  transition  time 
now  being  reviewed,  intensely  occupied  with 
politics,  and  with  the  future  destinies  of  the  whole 
British  dominion  in  the  New  World.  Two  grand 
causes  of  anxiety,  no  doubt,  had  been  removed. 
The  French  were  conquei-ed,  and  no  longer  rivals ; 
the  Indians  were  subdued,  and,  though  in  a  certain 
sense  still  enemies,  did  not  darken  the  frontiers  of 
the  white  settlements  with  a  perpetual  terror. 
Nevertheless,  the  red  man  pei^sisted  in  cherishing 
his  hereditary,  or  rather,  perhaps,  natui*al  hatred  of 
the  intex'lopers  upon  his  hunting  -  gi'ounds,  and 
his  villages  continued  to  be  the  encampments 
of  resentment,  discontent,  and  meditated  ven- 
geance. But  there  was  no  longer,  as  there  had 
been  for  years,  in  New  Hampshix-e,  among  other 
territories,  the  necessity  of  an  incessant  watch 
and  garrisoning  along  the  borders  ;  for  the  savage 
had  lost  his  powerful  ally,  and  could  expect 
no  further  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
or  bribes  of  ardent  liquors  and  money,  from 
Europe.  He  had  given  up  the  prisoners 
hitherto  languishing  under  a  cruel  captivity  in  his 
wigwams ;  only  a  few  were  not  pei'mitted  to  i-eturn 
to  the  civilised  districts ;  and  of  these,  in  all  like- 
lihood, not  many  survived  the  Peace  of  Paris. 
But  the  evidences  of  what  had  been,  remained — the 
villages  clustered  round  their  little  churches,  with 
the  second  storeys  of  the  houses  overhanging  the 
first,  so  that  the  Indians  might  be  fired  upon  Avith 
advantage  while  they  were  hewing  with  their  toma- 
hawks at  the  doors ;  the  hamlets  and  farms  which 
had  acquired  strange  names  from  having  been  the 
scenes  of  fearful  tragic  events ;  the  single  plank- 
bridge  over  Bloody  Brook;  and  other  signs  of 
memories  never  to  be  blotted  out  from  among  the 
descendants  of  those  who  pitched  their  tents  round 
the  spot  famous  for  all  time  in  American  annals  as 


Burial  Hill.  The  fears  of  the  Borderers,  however, 
had  now  subsided,  and  they  once  more  commenced 
establishing  new  footholds  in  the  wilderness  among 
the  violet-perfumed  forests,  the  blueberry  plains, 
the  lakes  so  long  swarming  with  hostile  canoes,  and 
the  hills  that  had  been  used  as  the  fortresses  of 
native  nations. 

Relieved  from  this  traditionary  dread.  New 
Hampshire  saw  its  boxmdaries  expanding,  and  its 
people  multiplying ;  emigrants  pouring  in  upon 
its  frontiers  from  the  other  States  of  New  England ; 
and  the  territory  called  the  G-reen  Mountain,  or,  in 
French,  Vennont,  so  thickening  with  population 
that  the  jealousies  of  New  York  were  aroused. 
Both  New  York  and  New  Hamj^shire  claimed  it, 
and  the  authority  of  the  former  might  have  been 
accepted,  without  any  great  pressure  being  exer- 
cised, had  it  not  been  for  that  great  moving  cause 
of  American  revolution, — resistance  to  taxation. 
This  was  sought  to  be  imposed  in  the  shape  of 
fines  and  quit-rents  so  heavy  that  the  lately-arrived 
settlers,  headed  by  two  enthusiastic  and  daring 
leaders,  Ethan  Allen  and  Seth  Warner,  natives  of 
Connecticut,  spurned  the  financial  mandates,  and 
defied,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  the  collectors  of 
the  Middle  State.  They  were  denounced  as  out- 
laws ;  the  sentence  was  promulgated  in  vain.  They 
were  threatened  with  tremendous  pains  and  penalties; 
their  opposition  only  became  the  more  flagrant. 
When  Ethan  Allen  was  urged  by  the  King's 
attorney  at  New  York  to  abandon  his  resistance  to 
the  Royal  claims,  because  he  had  not  the  power 
to  make  it  good,  he  answered,  "  The  gods  of  the 
valleys  are  not  the  gods  of  the  hills."  It  appeai-s 
singular  at  this  time  that,  upon  a  continent  so  vast 
as  to  allow  of  an  almost  boundless  occupation  of 
territory,  the  title-deeds  to  land  were  so  violently 
contested ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  great  roads,  not 
to  speak  of  railways,  the  Atlantic  States,  as  being 
nearest  to  Europe,  and  of  course  best  situated  for 
purposes  of  commerce,  were  at  an  early  date  com- 
paratively crowded.  The  territoiy  of  Wyoming, 
celebrated  by  the  poet  Campbell  in  his  Indian  poem, 
was  originally  purchased  by  a  company  of  Con- 
necticut plantex'S  from  the  great  Confederation  of 
the  Six  Nations;  but,  owing  to  the  wars  with  France 
and  with  the  Red  Indians,  its  settlement  was  for 
many  years  postponed.  In  1763,  however,  its 
colonisation  took  place,  and  Campbell  has  vividly 
depicted  the  grief  of  the  red  race  when  this 
favourite  resort  of  their  forefathers  was  lost  to 
them,  although  they  themselves  had  sold  it.  It 
was  hither  that  a  new  emigration  was  drawn  ft'om 
Europe— an  emigration  of  men  who,  having  acquii'ed 
a  larger  knowledge  of  the  New  World,  longed  for 
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its  freedom,  the  abundance  of  its  soil,  and  its 
innumerable  novelties  of  existence.  Many  were 
miKtary  officers,  who  laid  doAvn  the  swoixl  to  culti- 
vate rice,  com,  and  sweet-potatoes  in  the  Yalley  of 
the  Susquehannah ;  and  theii"  ti-ansformation  fixun 
soldiers  into  husbandmen  and  patriardis  is  rather 
moiv  poetically  than  historically  described  in  the 
English  epic.  They  became  entangled  in  a  bittei-, 
albeit  prosaic,  litigation  (between  the  Government  of 
Connecticut  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  proprietaries 
of  Pennsylvania  on  the  other)  on  the  CA'erlasting 
question  of  hmd-iights ;  and  these  t^-o  paities  to  a 
single  claim  contest^  their  point,  foot  by  foot,  witli 
no  less  pertinacity  than  the  Royal  (Jovernors  of  New 
York  and  New  Hampshii-e  had  exhibited  in  theii* 
pretensions  to  the  glades  of  Vermont.  All  were 
ivuimated  by  a  keen  desire  to  augment  their  re- 
^-enues  by  multiplying  fees  upon  the  sale  and 
tiunsfer  of  lands  which  they  had  often  obtained 
at  next  to  nominal  prices  from  its  aboriginal  and 
probably  autochthonal  possessors.  Charters  in  those 
days  were  invaiiably  vague,  and  it  was  found  much 
easier  to  sell  a  so^"ereignty  than  j>rove  a  title  to  it. 
It  was  necessary  to  ofier  tliis  somewhat  me- 
chanical sketch  of  affiiirs  as  they  then  e^dsted 
with  respect  to  the  lordship  of  the  Americui 
territory,  because  they  formed  the  spring  of 
events  to  come,  tenible  in  their  magnitude,  en- 
thralling in  their  interest,  and  leading  to  results 
tlmt  stirpassed  the  most  fai-- reaching  visi<»i 
even  of  that  adventurous  generation.  But  we 
may  now  turn  to  another  and  a  more  attractive 
secticm  of  the  pictiu^.  The  whale- fisheries  of 
the  St  Lnwrence,  undetected  by  the  French,  had 
been  discovered  by  the  daring  of  the  English  ;  the 
pureuit  of  this  strange  and  dangerous  industry  be- 
came a  characteristic  of  New  England  colonial 
enterprise;  and  in  the  year  1763  no  fewer  than 
eighty  New  England  sliips — increased,  since  1761, 
from  a  total  of  ten — ^weiv  engaged  in  the  most  ex- 
citing and,  when  successfid,  the  most  remunerative 
of  all  fisheries.  It  is  essential  to  the  previous 
and  futiire  history  of  the  United  States  that,,  at 
this  point,  a  sketch  shoidd  be  presented  of  their 
religious  colour  and  attitude  in  ^e  period  previous 
to  that  in  which  the  great  revolutionary  disturbance 
b^an.  In  New  England,  about  the  date  of 
.1764,  there  were  nearly  sis  himdred  CongregatioDal 
lurches,  in  addition  to  ecclesiastical  asaocia- 
iions  formed  after  the  model  of  the  Chureh  of 
England  as  it  then  existed,  which  had  of  late 
considerably  extended  their  influence  through  all 
the  colonies,  or  States.  The  first-bom  piety  of  the 
young  States  had  certainly  dwindled ;  yet  it  sur- 
vived in  a  deep  dt^jree,  and  would  probably  have 


been  still  stronger,  had  it  known  how  to  harmonise 
itself  with  modem  ideas.  Opinion  and  sentiment, 
no  doubt,  constitute  the  main  elements  of  history ; 
j-et,  in  drawing  a  picture  of  Emxjpeanised  America 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
ai-e  many  considerations  to  be  kept  in  A-iew.  A 
most  striking  contiust  was  exhibited  between  the 
religious  histoiy  of  the  English  colonies,  and 
that  of  the  Spanish  possessions.  In  th«  case  of  the 
latter,  a  political  and  ecclesiastical  despotism  settled 
down  at  once  upon  the  land,  rendering  the  people 
unfit  to  govern  themselves,  and  incapable  of  a 
steady  obedience  to  any  one  eke.  The  immense 
power  of  Spain,  and  the  concentrated  interest  of 
the  nation  in  its  wrfonies,  felt  alike  by  the  King 
and  the  populace,  gave  a  marvellous  imjietiis  to  the 
peopling  of  their  new  possessions  in  the  New 
World.  Cities  arose,  rich,  magnificent,  for  a 
time  teeming  \vith  inhabitants,  and  prosperous 
with  trade.  Splendour  and  riches  surrounded  the 
proprietors  of  lands  that  bloomed  with  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  an  exuberant  soil  and  a  generous 
climate.  Convents,  churches,  and  palaces  were 
built,  which  rivalled,  if  they  did  not  eclipse,  those 
of  Spain  herself.  And  it  seemed,  once,  as  if 
the  Spanish  dominion  would  before  long  extend 
from  Cape  Horn  to  the  North  Pole,  and  confer  upon 
Madiid  an  overwhelming  supremacy,  not  only  over 
America,  bnt  over  the  world.  Yet  this  showy 
magnificence  was  not  destined  to  last^  containing,  as 
it  did,  the  causes  of  an  eaily  and  rapid  decline. 
In  comparison  with  it,  the  progress  of  the  British 
colonies  stands  splendidly  conspicuous.  Their  early 
struggles  and  local  conflicts  were  not  submitted  to 
or  imdertaken  for  expansion  of  power,  or  the 
multiplication  of  riches.  The  English  settlers 
landed  on  a  dismal  shore,  to  brave  the  inclemencies 
d  an  inhospitable  climate,  which  was  for  them  not 
more  cruel  than  the  enemies  they  had  to  encounter 
upon  every  field  and  in  every  forest.  They  had  to 
wring  from  a  niggard  soil  a  scanty  subsistence,  and 
to  win  a  narrow  footing  for'  the  most  humble  of 
homes,  not  only  without  the  aid,  but  almost  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  wishes,  of  their  native 
country.  But  they  brought  with  them  the  habit 
of  self-government,  and  the  political  traditions  of 
the  EInglish  race. 

Happily  for  America  in  some  respeets,  the  sove- 
reign mind  of  England  took  little  interest  in  the 
fortimes  of  the  colonies,  and  therefore  did  not,  at 
the  outset,  interfere"  with  the  settlements  formed 
by  our  countrymen.  The  reigning  sentiments  in 
England,  however,  naturally  put  their  stamp'  and 
impress  cm  the  institutions  which  were  in  course  of 
being  fonueiL      Tl»e  character  of  Englishmen  de- 
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tfivmined  the  nature  of  tlio  law  and   government 
established,  "and  their  self-relying  and  iindaunted 
spirit,"  says   a  French  writer  of  the  time,    "  was 
strongly   manifest    in    every    colony    which   they 
planted  in  the  New  World."     Two  of  the  English 
colonies,  at  this  period,  figure  pre-eminently,  com- 
prising within  themselves,  in  fact,  the  history  of  the 
colonisation  of  the  United  States.     The  first  is  that 
of  Virginia,  then  a  vast  and  undefined  territory,  cur- 
tailed, at  various  periods,  of  its  proportions,  coming 
at  last  to  be  regarded  as  a  small  and  definite  do- 
minion, and  then  alienating  its  outlying  territories 
until  they  leoame  provinces,  or  States,  in  them.selves. 
Virginia,  however,  was  not  the  representative  of 
European  colonisation  in  America.     The  leaven  of 
the  New  England  immigration  leavened  the  whole 
of  that  world,  and  assimilated  the  heterogeneous 
elements  of  which  it  had  been  composed.     It  has 
been  said,  with  a  measure  of  truth  which  can  with 
difficulty  be  weighed,  that  "  had  the  fanaticism  of 
the  New  England  Puritans  never  existed,  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  the  United  States  would  not 
have  been  called  into  being."     But,  while  Virginia 
was  established   by  a  set  of  daring,  enthusiastic, 
and  even  chivalrous  adventurers,  afiected   by  the 
leading    inspiration    of    Raleigh,    Maryland,    the 
second  colony  in  the  march  of  the  new  Dominion, 
was  a  Catholic  province,  and  the  centre  of  religious 
toleration.     Lord  Baltimore,  far  from  guarding  his 
territory  against  any  but  those  of  his  own  per- 
suasion— as  he  had,  in  fact,  renounced  for  himself 
and  his  successors  all  arbitrary   power,  by   estab- 
lishing and  acknowledging  the  legislative  franchises 
of  the   people — took  from  them,  to  some  extent, 
the    hatefxd    privileges    of    intolerance.       Massa- 
chusetts,  likewise,   was    in    a    great    degree    the 
ofispring  of  religious  enthusiasm,  or  freedom,  and 
gave  birth  to  a  number  of  free  communities.     In 
singular   contrast   with    both   of    these   were  the 
ecclesiastical   constitutions   of  the  two   Carolinas, 
of  which,  in  their  integrity,  scarcely  a  vestige  now 
remains.     Such  a  state  of  things,  however,  existed 
when   the   six   hundred   Congregational   Churches 
of  New  England   were   preparing,  at   the   period 
noAv  s})oken  of,  to  champion  their  rights  of  worahip. 
Yet    it    does    not    appear    that   these   had   been 
openly,    fonnally,    or   officiously   assailed.      There 
were  those  amongst  the  statesmen  of  the  mother 
country  who,  in  spite  of  all  bickeiings,  relented 
in  their  rigour  when  they  saw  the  dauntless  old 
spirit  asserting  itself,  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, with  equal  pride  and  courage  as  in  the  days 
that   preceded   the   Commonwealth.      They   could 
not,    in    conscience,    refuse    liberty    of    thought 
and   worship   to  the  Congi-egational   Churches   of 


New  England;  they  could  not,  in  harmony  with 
tlie  feelings  really  nourished  in  their  heai-ts, 
repudiate  the  young  and  wild  communion  of  the 
forests,  in  the  benefits  of  which  the  red  men,  in 
fact,  were  partakers,  although  the  invasion  and 
even  extirpation  of  their  independence  had  com- 
menced a  hundred  years  before. 

We   are   now   veiy   nearly   approaching,   be   it 
remembered,    the    great    American    War    of  In- 
dependence, when  a  gradual  and  steady  advance 
of  population  and  civilisation,  in  the  oldest  colonies 
— those    of    New    England    and    Virginia — was 
taking    place,   and    when   a  novel    and    singular 
state  of  society  was  being  created.     The  number  of 
people  multiplied,  often,  in  a  ratio  disproportionate 
to  flie  extent  of  the  occupied   and   settled  land. 
This   may   be   partially  owing   to   the   communal 
habits,   if    they   may   be   so   termed,   which   still 
lingei'ed    in   the  mother  country,    and    travelled 
with  its  children  whithersoever  they  drifted ;  for  in 
that  time  the  traditional  village  life  had  not  been 
altogether   superseded  in  England,  and   took  root 
generously  in  the  favourable  soil  of  the  Continent 
of  Columbus.     Probably,  however,  these  character- 
istics may  have  been  caused  more  by  the  prevalent 
dread  of  the  Indians,  who  hovered  in  the  young 
colonies,  and  effectually  checked   the  tendency  to 
emigration  by  cutting  off  stragglers  from  the  main 
body;    also,   again,    by    the   unsettled    ownership 
of   land,   as   disputed    between  divers    European 
powers.     It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  with  regions 
of  boundless  fertility  and  extent  within  their  reach, 
the  early  Puritans — leaving  a  lesson  which  their 
descendants  of  a  hundred  years  later  disregarded — 
toiled  and  multiplied,  for  some  generations,  within 
the  narrow  boundaries,  and  on  the  ungrateful  soil,  of 
the  older  New  England  States.    There  was  nothing, 
among  them,  of  that  propensity,  attributed  to  the 
disciples  of  Wakefield,  of  abandoning  old  ground 
for   new.     But   the   curses   and   the   blessings   of 
prosperity,  and  of  a  precocious  age,  were  already 
upon  them.      Nature,  in  their  deseris,  had  lost  her 
youthful  aspect.     The  wild  animals  were  beginning 
to  depart,  and  the  class  of  huntsmen  and  trappers  to 
disappear.     Timber,  even  in   those  woody  settle- 
ments, had  become  expensive,  and  coal-mines  were 
talked   of.     "Even   the    abundant   waters  of  the 
wilderness,"  cried,  rather  than  said,  a  scion  of  that 
fresh  civilisation,   "  are  diminishing  :    the  streams 
flow  more  scantily  and  more  sluggishly,  from  the 
destruction  of  the  covers  which  once  sheltered  and 
preserved    the    springs."       Yet,    to    an    obsei-ver 
familiarised  with  the  aristocratic   institutions  and 
monumental  wealth  of  Europe,  the  New  England 
States,  so  far  back  as  1764,  looked  less  like  old 
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societies  than  like  young  ones  which  had  "lived 
fast,"  and  exhibited  every  external  sign  of  decay, 
without,  however,  the  relics  of  an  old  family  or 
an  old  estate. 

These  observations,  it  should  be  interposed, 
have  a  somewhat  retrospective  application,  though 
they  are  essential  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
picture,  as  we  would  di-aw  it,  before  the  panorama 
widened  towards  the  issues  of  the  grand  colonial 
and  Imperial  war  ;  —  widened  and  darkened, 
indeed,  because  there  was  a  black  chapter  to  be 
opened  yet  before  the  fact  of  American  Indepen- 
dence blew  bright  and  free,  like  a  flag,  in  the  face 
and  in  the  sight  of  the  world.  It  is  a  social  and  a 
political  picture,  indeed,  rather  than  a  historical 
one,  which  has  now  to  be  painted.  The  professors 
of  Puritan  principles  in  New  England  had  always 
been  the  staunchest  champions  of  provincial  liberty; 
and,  possibly,  their  favourite  policy  of  blending 
religious  with  political  ordinances  was  rather 
prudentially  advocated  than  sincerely  espoused  by 
the  strong  and  rising  party  which  regarded  every 
object  as  of  secondary  importance  in  comparison 
with  the  exaltation  of  popular  power,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  American  Independence.  This  was  the 
phrase  cuiTent  generally  in  1764.  A  restless  and 
expanding  public  spirit  had  been  created.  No  fewer 
than  five  printing  presses — and  it  was  a  marvel  for 
that  time — were  in  constant  employment  at  Boston. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  original  Plymou.th  terri- 
tory, however,  there  still  remained  upwai'ds  of  nine 
hundred  Indians.  In  the  island  of  Nantucket, 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  this  race  were 
yet  to  be  found.  In  Duke's  County,  belonging 
to  the  same  province,  there  remained  three 
hundred ;  while  at  Natick  only  thirty-seven  of 
the  aboriginals  survived.  Still,  nearly  a  thousand 
contimied  to  occupy,  or  infest,  Connecticut.  Nothing 
is  more  striking,  in  the  annals  of  the  struggle 
between  the  Old  and  New  World,  than  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  official  declaration  that  "nearly 
one  thousand  Indians  continue  to  occupy  lands 
within  the  territory  of  Connecticut,"  with  the  state- 
ment that,  within  the  same  period,  "  more  than  a 
hundred  bears  were  killed  in  one  district  of  the 
county  of  Hampshire,  in  Massachusetts." 

In  this  epoch,  the  inexhaustible  colony  of 
Maryland,  as  a  pi-olific  pai'ent  of  wealth,  opulence, 
power,  and  fame  to  come,  stood  conspicuously  in 
the  front.  The  proprietary  authority  still  sub- 
sisted in  the  family  of  Lord  Baltimore;  and  though 
it  was  not,  as  contemporary  histories  admit,  exer- 
cised with  that  sordid  and  illiberal  policy  which 
challenged  so  much  hostility  against  a  kmdred 
institution   in    Pennsylvania,   it    seems   to    have 


been,  in  a  sense,  isolated  and  suspected.  An  early 
law  of  Maryland  prohibited  the  importation  of 
felons  from  the  parent  State.  But  the  law,  no  doubt, 
had  fallen  into  desuetude  ;  for,  in  the  chronicles  of 
English  judicial  transactions,  Maryland  is  more 
frequently  particularised  than  any  of  the  other 
colonies  as  the  one  to  which  felons  were  conveyed. 
In  1768  the  proprietor  himself  was  in  danger 
of  being  included  in  the  annual  cargo  of  con- 
victs from  England,  and  compelled  to  reside 
as  an  exiled  felon  in  the  very  country  wherein 
he  possessed  the  privileges  of  a  feudal  sovereign. 
Omitting  some  details  unnecessary  to  be  dwelt 
upon,  this  part  of  our  North  American  story 
is  worth  remembering.  Frederick  Calvert,  Lord 
Baltimore,  descended  from  the  original  pro- 
prietor of  Maryland,  had  some  pretensions  to 
scholarship;  was  a  wit,  as  that  term  ran  through 
the  coffee-house  society  of  those  times ;  blasphemed 
in  a  tone  which,  whatever  the  satirists  may 
pretend,  was  never  fashionable  in  England ; 
escaped  hanging  through  a  technicality ;  and  was 
a  ruffian  in  the  deepest  sense  of  that  term.  "  It 
is  impossible  to  doubt,"  wiites  Grahame,  "  that  the 
character  and  conduct  of  this  nobleman,  whom  the 
people  of  Maryland  were  compelled  to  recognise  as 
their  proprietary  sovereign,  pi-oduced  on  then-  minds 
an  impression  very  remote  from  respect  for  the 
institutions  and  supremacy  of  the  parent  State." 
The  title,  however,  which,  if  Lord  Baltimore  did 
not  disgrace  it,  he  certainly  did  not  exalt,  became 
extinct  at  his  death,  at  Naples,  in  1771.  He  be- 
queathed his  rights  over  the  province  of  Maiyland 
to  his  natural  son,  Henry  Harford,  who  was  then 
a  child  at  school,  and  whom  the  subsequent  rupture 
between  Great  Britain  and  America  prevented  from 
ever  deriving  any  advantage  from  the  bequest. 

North  Carolina,  in  1763,  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained neai'ly  a  lumdred  thousand  white  inhabitants. 
They  were  not,  however,  at  this  pex-iod  so  pros- 
perous as  to  render  them  as  contented  as  they  for- 
merly were,  and  this,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of 
the  injustice  and  rapacity  under  which  they  had 
long  suffered.  Nevertheless,  their  share  in  the 
calamities  resulting  from  the  Indian  wai*s  was, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  small  one.  With 
much  that  was  fortunate  and  respectable,  North 
Carolina  contained  a  more  numerous  body  of 
indigent  and  dissatisfied  freemen  than  existed 
in  any  of  the  other  British  settlements,  or 
perhaps  in  all.  Education  was  univei'sally 
neglected;  the  laws  commanded  little  or  no  respect; 
the  executive  officers  were  almost  destitute  of 
authority ;  and  neither  in  courts  of  criminal  law, 
nor  in  courts  of  equity,  could  justice  be  obtained. 
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In  South  Carolina,  a  different  perspective  was 
opened.  Tliat  province,  which  had  continued  to 
advance  in  growth,  notwithstanding  the  burdens 
of  M;he  war,  reaped  an  ample  and  immediate  share 
of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  Peace  of 
Paris.  Consequently,  upon  an  act  of  its  Assembly, 
which  appropriated  a  large  fund  for  the  payment 
of  bounties  to  industrious  labourers  from  Great 
Biitain  and  Ireland,  and  to  all  foreign  Protestants 
resorting  to  the  province  within  three  yeai's,  and 
fonning  settlements  in  the  interior,  vast  numbers 
of  emigrants,  from  Germany,  England,  Scotland, 
and  especially  Ireland,  eagerly  embraced  the 
prospect,  and  became  citizens  of  the  New  World, 
in  South  Carolina.  In  1765,  the  province  con- 
tained 150,000  inhabitants,  of  whom,  according  to 
a  connected  calculation,  85,00Cl  were  slaves.  Most 
of  the  free  inhabitants  were  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  not  a  few  possessed  great  accumulations  of 
wealth.  The  three  most  creditable  historians,  or 
clironiclers,  as  they  may  be  better  styled — Holmes, 
Williamson,  and  Hewitt — concur  in  this,  that 
there  were  in  South  Carolina,  in  the  year  1764, 
more  pereons  possessed  of  between  five  and  ten 
thousand  pounds  sterling  than  anywhere  else 
among  the  same  number  of  people.  In  point  of 
rank,  all  men  regarded  their  neighbours  as  their 
equals,  and  a  spirit  of  benevolence  pei'vaded 
society.  The  planters,  as  in  some  tropical  Ai-cadia, 
were  distinguished  by  their  hospitable  dispositions, 
their  sociable  manners,  and  the  ample  cheer  of  their 
tables.  Almost  every  family  (as  Grahame  records) 
kept  a  one-horse  chaise  ;  and  some  maintained  the 
most  splendid  equipages  that  even  England  could 
furnish.  All  the  new  literary  publications  in 
London  were  regularly  transmitted  to  this  pro- 
vince. Hunting  and  horse-racing  were  the  favourite 
amusements  of  the  men ;  and  assemblies,  concerts, 
balls,  and  dramatic  i-epresentations,  ran  in  a  per- 
petual succession. 

In  the  meanwhile,  what  was  the  public  economy, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  public  existence,  of  the 
period  we  have  been  consideruig  1  We  have  a  very 
fair  illustration  of  it  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  From  1756,  when 
the  State  of  New  York  contained  about  100,000 
white  inhabitants,  until  1771,  no  Census  was  taken 
mthin  its  borders ;  but,  at  the  latter  date,  the 
population  is  recorded  as  having  increased  itself  by 
one  half.  No  data  exist,  however,  by  means  of 
which  the  positive  facts  can  be  ascertained.  Never- 
theless, it  is  well-established  that  the  advance  of 
population  in  this  province  was  repressed  by  the 
monopoly  which  a  few  opulent  planters  had  obtained 
of  enonnous  tracts  of  land,  which  reduced  many 


emigrants  to  the  necessity  of  becoming  tenants 
instead  of  proprietors,  and  prompted  many  more  to 
abandon  their  original  purpose  of  settling  in  New 
York,  and  to  extend  their  emigration  to  pro- 
vinces where  land  could  be  obtained  on  more  re- 
ciprocal terms.  No  authentic  statement  is  upon 
record  concerning  the  population,  about  1774,  of 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  or  Georgia, 
nor,  in  fact,  for  any  time  previous  to  the  out- 
bi'eak  of  the  gi-eat  American  revolution.  But  all 
these  States  or  colonies,  as  they  may  now  be 
indifferently  called,  had  proportionately  enlai-ged 
theii-  growth ;  the  Treaty  of  Paris  had  promised 
them  security ;  they  were  safe  from  marauders 
along  the  fi'ontiei-s,  and  from  piivateers  upon  the 
high  seas.  Throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
affairs  flourished  beyond  the  most  bi-illiant  hope.  In 
the  year  1760,  the  Quakers  fonned  about  a  fifth 
part  of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  New  York  are  described 
as,  at  this  period,  almost  wholly  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits,  varied  by  lavish  expenditure  and 
festivity.  An  injurious  influence  was  perhaps 
exercised  on  the  manners  and  habits  of  New  York 
— then  in  a  sort  of  old  infancy,  if  the  phrase  may 
be  allowed — ^by  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
adventurers  (employing  that  tenn  in  its  true, 
or  Arabian,  sense)  who  flocked  to  New  York 
in  the  hoi:)e  of  making  fortunes,  just  as  those  did 
who  sought,  in  the  days  of  Warren  Hastings,  to 
strip  the  peach-fruit  from  the  Pagoda-tree. 

With  reference  to  the  settlement  of  Georgia, 
the  details,  as  related  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean,  are  singularly  interesting.  The  young 
provincial  community,  destitute  of  commei'cial 
credit,  and  uncommonly  exposed  to  hostile  molesta- 
tion, had  hitherto  evinced  only  a  feeble  and  languid 
capacity  of  progress;  but  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  conflict,  and  still  more  after  its  con- 
clusion, its  rise  became  singularly  rapid.  Among 
other  emigrants  who  formed  a  valuable  accession 
to  the  population  of  Georgia,  about  this  time, 
were  a  number  of  Quakers,  who,  under  the 
conduct  of  Joseph  Mattock,  a  member  of  that 
religious  community,  founded  a  settlement  some 
thirty  miles  from  the  young  township  of  Axigusta, 
to  which,  in  honour  of  the  Governor  who  so 
actively  promoted  its  establishment,  they  gave 
the  name  of  Wi'ightsborough.  Mattock,  says 
Grahame,  "  was  acknowledged  the  chief  magistrate 
of  this  settlement,  and  continued  to  preside  over  it, 
with  patriarchal  grace,  till  a  very  advanced  age." 
Bumaby,  who  was  accustomed  to  the  grandeur  and 
comfort  of  England,  remarked  that  all  the  elegant, 
and  even   the   luxurious,   points   of  wealth  were 
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displayed  in  the  American  provinces.  In  the 
houses  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey 
he  found  specimens  of  art-works  copied  from  the 
canvasses  of  the  greatest  mastere,  in  every  age, 
of  Europe.  In  a  journey  of  twelve  hundred  miles, 
thi'ough  America,  this  traveller  did  not  meet  a 
single  individual  who  solicited  alms  from  him. 
The  peasantry  in  general  regarded  the  British 
troops  with  an  aversion  justified  by  their  original 
conduct,  and  unaltered  by  their  subsequent  suc- 
cesses against  the  common  enemy ;  and  many  paid 
deai'ly,  for  the  attentions  which  they  lavished  on  the 
British  officers,  in  the  corruption  of  their  own 
mannei-s,  and  the  exaggerated  i-epresentations  of 
their  wealth  and  luxury  which  were  transmitted 
to  England.  American  hospitality,  stimulated  to 
the  highest  pitch  by  the  presence,  the  rank,  and  the 
services  of  so  many  British  visitors,  overflowed  in 
ostentatiousness ;  and  thus  did  the  New  World 
learn  a  lesson  in  manners  from  the  Old.* 

It  is  a  remark  of  Bumaby,  that  "America 
was  destined  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  world." 
Another,  by  Farmer,  author  of  "  A  View  of  the 
Policy  of  Great  Britain,"  is  to  the  effect  that 
"nothing  but  common  and  imminent  danger,  or 
violent  oppression,  could  make  the  colonies  unite." 
And  yet  before  the  conclusion  of  the  long  war, 
the  mighty   pleader,  Pratt,    afterwards   so  justly 


celebrated  as  Lord  Camden,  said  to  Dr.  Franklin : — 
"  For  all  that  you  Americans  say  of  your  loyalty,  I 
know  you  will  one  day  throw  off  your  dependence 
upon  this  country,  and,  notwithstanding  your 
boasted  affection  for  it,  will  set  up  for  indepen- 
dence." Franklin  replied,  "No  such  idea  is  enter- 
tained in  the  minds  of  the  Americans,  and  no  such 
idea  will  ever  enter  theii'  heads  unless  you  grossly 
abuse  them."  "  Very  true,"  replied  Pratt ;  "  that 
is  one  of  the  main  causes  which  I  see  will  happen, 
and  which  will  produce  the  event."  It  must  have 
been  apparent,  however,  to  all  who  have  followed 
the  course  of  this  History  that  a  desire  for  inde- 
pendence— a  movement,  more  or  less  conscious,  in 
that  direction — a  hope,  a  vision,  an  aspiration — 
to  some  extent  even  a  resolve  to  separate  from  the 
mother  country  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity 
— had  long  distinguished  the  statesmen  and  popular 
leaders  of  New  England,  and  especially  of  Massachu- 
setts. A  suspicion  of  the  same  tendency  attaches 
likewise  to  Virginia ;  and  in  the  yoimger  settle- 
ments, where  men  led  free  and  almost  savage  lives 
in  the  face  of  rugged  Nature  and  ferocious  foes,  a 
disposition  to  throw  off  external  rule  was  frequently 
made  manifest.  Everything  led  up  to  separation ; 
all  the  forces,  longings,  jealousies,  and  ambitions  of 
the  age,  pointed  with  bloody  fingei*s  to  the  un- 
natural struggle  that  now  came  raging  on. 


CHAPTER  XII, 

The  Eesolution  to  call  a  General  Congress— Jefferson  on  the  Slave  Trade— Determination  of  the  Virginia  Convention  not  to 
Import  Slaves — The  Act  for  the  Better  Regulation  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts — Franklin's  "Rules  for  Reducing 
a  Great  Empire  to  a  Small  One  " — Imaginary  Edict  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  hy  the  Same  'Writer— Objections  to  Some  of 
Franklin's  Arguments— Measures  of  Resistance  to  the  Regulating  Act  taken  by  the  People  of  Massachusetts— Preparations 
for  Fighting — Putnam,  of  Connecticut,  and  Hawley,  of  Northampton — Resolutions  of  the  Boston  Committee — Coercion 
and  Resignation  of  Officials — Refusal  of  Bostonians  to  serve  as  Jurors — Threatening  Proceedings  of  Armed  Bands — Seizure 
of  Powder  and  Cannon  belonging  to  the  Colonists — Gage  writes  Home  for  Reinforcements,  and  suggests  the  Employment 
of  Indian  Auxiliaries— Military  Arrangements  of  the  Colonists— The  Suffolk  Convention. 


With  the  advancing  summer  of  1774  the  American 
colonies  were  seen  to  be  in  a  position  of  defiance  to- 
wards the  parent  State  which  nearly  amounted  to 
a  rupture.  The  resolution  of  Massachusetts  to  call 
a  General  Congress  had  been  well  supported  by  the 
other  provinces,  though  not,  in  some  quarters,  with- 
out a  degree  of  dissent  which  indicated  the  existence 
of  opposing  parties ;  and  it  was  obvious  to  the 
most  indifferent  observers  that  union  would  not  be 

*  Grahame,  Book  X.,  AppendLv  3, 


wanting  in  the  struggle  of  the  colonies  with  the 
great  Empire  from  which  they  had  proceeded.  The 
feeling  of  antagonism  was  extended  beyond  questions 
of  taxation,  and  of  political  and  judicial  powers.  In 
a  provincial  convention  which  she  held  duiing  the 
summer,  Vfrginia  took  in  hand  the  great  evil  of 
slavery,  and  in  a  way  which  did  her  honour.  Jef- 
ferson, unable  by  ill-health  to  attend  this  conven- 
tion, sent  a  paper  of  criticisms  and  suggestions,  to 
be  read  to  the  delegates,  wherein  he  enumerated 
the   several    grievances   from   which    the   colonies 
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suffered,  and  foreshadowed  the  great  principles  of 
the  Declai-ation  of  Independence.*  "  For  the  most 
trifling  reasons,"  he  \vrote,  "  and  sometimes  for  no 
conceivable  reason  at  all,  his  Majesty  has  rejected 
laws  of  the  most  salutary  tendency.  The  abolition 
of  domestic  slavery  is  the  great  object  of  desire  in 
those  colonies  where  it  was  unhappily  introduced 
in  then-  infant  state.  But,  previous  to  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  slaves  we  have,  it  is  necessary  to 
exclude  all  further  importations  from  Africa ;  yet 
our  repeated  attempts  to  effect  this  by  prohibitions, 
and  by  imix)sing  duties  which  might  amount  to 
a  prohibition,  have  been  hitheiix)  defeated  by  his 
Majesty's  negative  ;  thus  preferring  the  immediate 
advantage  of  a  few  British  coi'saii's  to  the  lasting 
interests  of  the  American  States,  and  to  the  rights 
of  human  nature,  deeply  wounded  by  this  infamous 
practice."  Jefferson's  letter,  containing  these  re- 
marks, and  others  of  not  less  importance  bearing 
on  the  rights  of  the  colonists  and  the  necessity  of 
searching  reforms,  was  presented  to  the  convention 
by  Peyton  Randolph,  and  it  had  a  very  marked 
effect.  A  resolution  was  passed  that,  after  the  first 
day  of  the  ensuing  November,  the  Virginians  would 
neither  themselves  import  slaves  into  the  colony, 
nor  purchase  any  from  others.  Circumstances 
proved  too  strong  for  this  virtuous  resolve  ;  but  it 
should  be  recollected  to  the  credit  of  Virginia  that 
it  was  affirmed  by  the  convention  of  1774. 

The  arrival,  on  the  6th  of  August,  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  province 
of  Massachusetts  complicated  matters  stUl  farther. 
This  Act  abrogated  to  a  great  extent  the  charter 
of  William  and  Mary,  and  substituted  for  its 
leading  provisions  othei-s  of  which  the  effect  was  to 
diminish  the  liberties  of  the  people  in  a  veiy  serious 
degi-ee.  The  members  of  the  Council,  who  had 
before  been  annually  chosen  by  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  community,  were  from  that  time 
foi-ward  to  receive  their  appointments  from  the 
King,  and  to  be  removable  at  his  pleasure.  Power 
was  also  conferred  on  the  Governor,  iiTespective  of 
his  Council,  to  appoint  and  remove  all  judges  of  the 
inferior  courts,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  officers 
belonging  to  the  Council  and  the  courts  of  justice. 
The  sherifis  were  to  be  removable  by  the  Governor 
and  Council  as  often  as  the  latter  should  consider 
necessary.  The  Chief  Justice,  and  the  judges  of 
the  superior  court.,  were  to  hold  their  commissions 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  King,  and  to  depend  on 
his  good  will  for  the  amoimt  and  the  payment  of 
their  salaries.  The  right  of  selecting  juries  was 
taken  from  the  freeholders  of  the  towns,  and  con- 

*  Bancroft. 


ferred  on  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties.  Moreover, 
the  legislative  powers  of  the  town  meetings,  which 
had  previously  been  very  great,  and  on  which  the 
New  Englanders  had  always  set  the  highest  value, 
were  considerably  reduced.  Beyond  the  election 
of  town  officera  and  representatives  at  two  annual 
meetings,  the  townsfolk  were  to  enjoy  no  political 
privileges,  nor  even  to  assemble  in  special  session, 
excejit  by  the  written  leave  of  the  Governor,  and 
then  only  for  business  purposes  previously  set  forth, 
and  sanctioned  by  him.  Two  other  Acts  were  sent 
to  General  Gage  together  with  the  Regulating  Act. 
These  authorised  him  to  quarter  his  army  in  towns, 
and  to  transfer  to  another  colony,  or  to  England, 
any  persons  informed  against  or  indicted  for  crimes 
committed  in  supporting  the  revenue  laws,  or  sup- 
pressing riots. 

Such  were  the  means  by  which  the  English 
Government  provoked  the  discontent  of  the 
Americans  to  the  pitch  of  rebellion.  One  might 
almost  suppose  that  Ministers  had  taken  in  earnest 
the  sarcastic  advice  of  Franklin  in  a  treatise  which 
he  published  in  1773,  under  the  title  of  "  Rules  for 
Reducing  a  Great  Empire  to  a  Small  One."  In 
this  discourse,  which  Swift  himself  could  not  have 
surpassed  for  wit,  tei-se  sense,  concentration  of 
thought,  and  masterly  style,  Franklin  observes  : — 

"  I  address  myself  to  all  Ministers  who  have  the 
management  of  extensive  dominions  which  from 
their  very  greatness  have  become  troublesome  to 
govern,  because  the  multiplicity  of  their  affaii-s 
leaves  no  time  for  fiddling.  In  the  firet  place, 
gentlemen,  you  are  to  consider  that  a  great  empire, 
like  a  great  cake,  is  most  easily  diminished  at  the 
edges.  Turn  your  attention,  therefore,  first  to  your 
remotest  provinces;  that,  as  you  get  rid  of  them, 
the  next  may  follow  in  order.  That  the  possibility 
of  this  separation  may  always  exist,  take  special 
cai*e  the  provinces  ai"e  never  incorporated  with  the 
mother  country ;  that  they  do  not  enjoy  the  same 
common  rights,  the  same  privileges  in  commerce ; 
and  that  they  ai-e  governed  by  severer  laws,  all  of 
your  enacting,  without  allowing  them  any  share  in 
the  choice  of  the  legislators.  By  carefully  making 
and  preserving  such  distinctions,  you  will  (to  keep 
to  my  simile  of  the  cake)  act  like  a  wise  ginger- 
bread-baker, who,  to  facilitate  a  division,  cuts  his 
dough  half  through  in  those  places  where,  when 
baked,  he  would  have  it  broken  to  pieces. 

"Those  remote  provinces  have  perhaps  been 
acquired,  purchased,  or  conquered,  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  settlei-s,  or  their  ancestors ;  without 
the  aid  of  the  mother  country.  If  this  should 
happen  to  increase  her  strength,  by  their  gi-owing 
numbers,  ready  to  join  in  her  wars;  her  commerce, 
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by  their  growing  demand  for  her  manufactures  ;  or 
her  naval  power,  by  greater  employment  for  her 
ships  and  seamen  ;  they  may  probably  suppose  some 
merit  in  this,  and  that  it  entitles  them  to  some 
favor :  you  are  therefore  to  forget  it  all,  or  resent 
it,  as  if  they  had  done  you  injury.     If  they  happen 
to  be  zealous  Whigs,  friends  of  liberty,  nurtured  in 
revolution  principles,  remember  all  that  to  their  pre- 
judice, and  contrive  to  punish  it ;  for  such  principles, 
after  a  revolution  is  thoroughly  established,  are  of 
no  more  use ;  they  are  even  odious  and  abominable. 
"  However  peaceably  your  colonies  have  submitted 
to  your  government,  shown  their  affection  to  your 
interests,  and  patiently  borne  their  grievances,  you 
are  to  suppose  them  always  inclined  to  revolt,  and 
treat   them   accordingly.      Quarter  troops   among 
them,  who  by   their   insolence   may   provoke  the 
rising  of  mobs,  and  by  their  bullets  and  bayonets 
suppress  them.     By  this  means,  like  the  husband 
who  uses  his  wife  ill  from  suspicion,  you  may  in 
time  convert  your  suspicions  into  realities.    Remote 
provinces  must  have  Governors  and  judges,  to  re- 
present the  Royal  penson,  and  execute  everywhere 
the  delegated  parts  of  his  office  and  authority.    You 
ministers    know   that    much   of    the    strength   of 
government  depends  on  the  opinion  of  the  people  ; 
and  much  of  that  opinion  on  the  choice  of  rulers 
placed  immediately  over  them.     If  you  send  them 
wise  and  good  men  for  Governors,  who  study  the 
interest  of  the  colonists,   and  advance   their  pros- 
perity, they  will  think  their  King  -svise  and  good, 
and  that  he  wishes  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.     If 
you  send  them  learned  and  upright  men  for  judges, 
they  ^vill  think  him  a  lover  of  justice.     This  may 
attach   your   provinces   more   to   his   government. 
You  are  therefore  to  be  careful  whom  you  recom- 
mend to  those  offices.      If  you  can  find  prodigals 
who  have  ruined  their  fortunes,  broken  gamesters 
or  stockjobbers,  these  may  do  well  as  Governors ; 
for  they  will  probably  be  raj^acious,  and  provoke 
the  people  by  their  extoi'tions.     Wrangling  proctors 
and   pettifogging   lawyers,  too,  are  not  amiss  ;  for 
they  will  be  for  ever  disputing  and  quarrelling  with 
their   little   Parliaments.      If  withal   they  should 
be  ignorant,  wrongheaded,  and  insolent,  so  much  the 
better.    Attorneys'  clerks  and  Newgate  solicitoi-.^  will 
do  for  chief  justices,  especially  if  they  hold  their 
places  during  your  pleasure ;  and  all  will  contribute 
to  impress  those  ideas  of  your  government  thah  are 
proper  for  a  people  you  would  wish  to  renoimce  it. 

"  To  confirm  these  impressions,  and  strike  them 
deeper,  whenever  the  injured  come  to  the  capital 
with  complaints  of  maladministration,  oppi-ession, 
or  injustice,  punish  such  suitors  with  long  delay, 
enormous  expense,  and  a  final  judgment  in  favour 


of  the  oppressor.  This  will  have  an  admirable 
effect  every  way.  The  trouble  of  future  complaints 
will  be  prevented,  and  Governors  and  judges  will 
be  encouraged  to  farther  acts  of  oppression  and  in- 
justice; and  thence  the  people  may  become  more 
disaffected,  and  at  length  desperate.  When  such 
Governors  have  crammed  their  coffei-s,  and  made 
themselves  so  odious  to  the  people  that  they  can  no 
longer  remain  among  them  with  safety  to  their 
persons,  recall  and  reward  them  with  pensions. 
You  may  make  them  baronets  too,  if  that  respectable 
order  should  not  think  fit  to  resent  it.  All  will  con- 
tribute to  encourage  new  Governors  in  the  same  prac- 
tice, and  make  the  supreme  government  detestable. 

"  If,  when  you  are  engaged  in  war,  your  colonies 
should  vie  in  liberal  aids  of  men  and  money  against 
the  common  enemy,  upon  your  simple  requisition, 
and  give  far  Ijeyond  theii*  abilities,  reflect  that 
a  penny  taken  from  them  by  yoiir  power  is  more 
honourable  to  you  than  a  pound  presented  by  their 
benevolence ;  despise,  therefore,  their  voluntaiy 
gi-ants,  and  resolve  to  harass  them  with  novel  taxes. 
They  will  probably  complain  to  your  Parliament 
that  they  are  taxed  by  a  body  in  which  they  have 
no  representative,  and  that  this  is  contraiy  to 
common  right.  They  will  petition  for  redress.  Let 
the  Parliament  flout  their  claims,  reject  their  peti- 
tions, refuse  even  to  sufier  the  reading  of  them, 
and  treat  the  petitioners  with  the  utmost  contempt. 
Nothing  can  have  a  better  efiect  in  producing  the 
alienation  proposed  ;  for,  though  many  can  forgive 
injuries,  none  ever  forgave  contempt. 

"  In  laying  these  taxes,  never  regard  the  heavy 
burdens  those  remote  people  already  undergo    in 
defending  their  own  frontiers,  supiwriing  their  own 
provincial  Government,  making  new  roads,  building 
biidges,  churches,  and  other  public  edifices,  wliich 
in  old  countries  have  been  done  to  your  hands  by 
your  ancestox's,  but  which  occasion  constant  calls 
and  demands  on  the  purses  of  a  new  people.     For- 
get the  restraint  you  lay  on  their  trade  for  your 
benefit,  and  the  advantage  a  monopoly  of  this  trade 
gives  your  exacting  merchants.     Think  nothing  of 
the  wealth  those  merchants  and  your  manufacturers 
acquire  by  the  colony  commerce  ;  their  increased 
ability  thereby  t<5  pay  taxes  at  home  ;  their  accumu- 
lating, in  the  price  of  their  commodities,  most  of 
those  taxes,  and  so  levying  them  from  their  con- 
suming customers  :  all  this,  and  the  employment 
and    support  of  thousands  of  your   poor   by  the 
colonists,  you  are  entirely  to  forget.     But  remem- 
ber to  make  your  arbitrary  tax  more  grievous  to 
your   provinces   by   public  declarations  importing 
that  your  power  of  taxing  them  has  no  limits ;  so 
that,  when  you  take  from  them  without  theii*  con- 
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sent  a  shilling  in  the  pound,  you  have  a  clear  right 
to  the  other  nineteen.  This  will  probably  weaken 
every  idea  of  security  in  their  property,  and  convince 
tlieni  that  under  such  a  government  they  have  no- 
thing they  can  call  their 
own ;  which  can  scarce 
fail  of  producing  the 
hapj)iest  consequences." 

Franklin  goes  on  to 
suggest  other  tyrannical 
measures  which  the 
Biitish  Government  had 
then  adopted,  or  which  it 
shortly  afterwards  car- 
ried out :  such  as  the 
transportation  of  colo- 
nists to  England  for  trial, 
in  the  case  of  alleged 
])olitical  offences  ;  the  de- 
claration that  the  En- 
glish Parliament  had  a 
right  to  make  laws 
binding  on  the  colonists 
in  all  circumstances 
whatsoever ;  the  sending 
over  of  revenue  officers 
to  su})erintend  the  col- 
lection of  imposts,  and 
to  conduct  prosecutions, 
which,  even  in  the  event 
of  an  acquittal,  were  to 
be  at  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
secuted ;  the  misapplica- 
tion of  taxes  in  the  way 
of  granting  pensions  and 
I'ewax'ds  to  Governors 
who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  enmity  to 
the  people  ;  the  aj)point- 
ing  of  Governors  and 
judges  by  the  King;  the 
repeated  dissolutions  of 
the  local  Legislatures  ; 
the  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  customs  officers  in  the 
suppression    of    real    or 

imaginary  smuggling;  the  refusal  to  redress  or 
even  hear  grievances ;  the  hanging  of  those  who 
presumed  to  complain;  the  seizing  of  fortified 
places  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  colonists,  and 
the  turning  of  them  to  the  oppression  of  the  i)ro- 
vmces;  the  sending  of  armies  and  fleets  into  the 
country ;  the  demolishing  of  frontier  forts,  so  that 
the  savages  might  be  encouraged  to  attack  the  out- 
lying settlements  ;  and  the  investing  of  the  military 
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Commander-in-chief  with  great  and  unconstitutional 
l)0wers.  These  sarcasms  appeared  first  in  the 
Public  Advertiser  (Franklin  being  then  in  England), 
and  produced  so  great   an  effect  that  they  were 

shortly    afterwards     re- 
printed in  that  journal, 
and  in  other  places.     At 
the  same  time,  Franklin 
l)ublished  an  imaginary 
Edict    of  the    King  of 
Prussia,    in   which  that 
monarch  is  supposed  to 
claim  Great  Britain  as  a 
colony  of  his  nation,  on 
account  of  the  peopling 
of  England  by  the   fol- 
lowers of  Hengist   and 
Horsa,  and  to  order  the 
same    measures    against 
her  that  she  had  decreed 
against  the  Americans.* 
This   also    had    a  great 
influence  amongst  a  cer- 
tain class  of  politicians, 
and  was    considered    to 
present  the  case  of  the 
colonists  in  a  fair  light ; 
but  the  justice  of  the  im- 
})lied  argument  is  moi'e 
than  doubtful.     Some  of 
the    New   England    jja- 
triots    in    the    time    of 
Charles II.  had  advanced 
the  same  thesis ;  yet   it 
is   a    pi'oposition  Avhich 
will  not  bear  handling. 
The  German  invaders  of 
England  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth      centuries     never 
formed     a     colony,     of 
which    the  central    seat 
of    government   was   at 
Berlin,     or    any     other 
German  city.     They  in 
feet  coalesced  with   the 
race  they  already  found 
there,  and  in  time  created  a  nation  distinct  from  the 
Teutonic  stock,  though  in  some  degree  allied  to  it ; 
speaking  a  different  langiiage,  following   different 
ideas  and  traditions,  and  developing  a  novel  type  of 
political  life  and  character.     Even  if  at  first  a  right 
of  jurisdiction    existed    in   any   German    kmgdom 
(which  is  in  the  highest  decree  questionable,  seemg 
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that  the  Britons,  unlike  the  Red  Indians,  never 
acknowledged'  theix'  subjection  to  a  foreign  ruler), 
such  right  had  lapsed,  owing  to  its  not  having  been 
exercised  for  more  than  a  thousand  yeai's.  But 
the  English  settlements  in  America  had  always 
existed  as  colonies,  and  as  nothing  else.  Neither 
the  original  settlers  nor  their  descendants  had 
mingled  with  the  aborigines,  so  as  to  form  a  separate 
nation.  They  had  always  continued  to  be  English  ; 
they  had  always  in  tei'ms  acknowledged  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  mother  country,  however  much,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  defied  or  evaded  it ;  and 
the  mother  country,  on  her  pai-t,  had  never  ceased 
to  assert  that  sovereignty.  The  great  mistake  of 
the  Americans — one  which  certainly  envenomed 
the  quaiTel  between  America  and  England,  and 
made  it  all  the  more  difficult  of  adjustment,  though 
this,  of  course,  does  not  excuse  the  tyrannies  of 
George  III.  and  his  Ministers — was  in  the  denial 
of  all  practical  jurisdiction  by  the  jmrent  State,  and 
that  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  asserting 
their  hereditary  rights  under  the  British  Consti- 
tution. 

But  considerations  of  this  nature  have  veiy  little 
weight  with  peo2:)le  who  are  smarting  under  a  sense 
of  wi'ong.  The  Regulating  Act  exasperated  the 
American  colonists  to  the  utmost,  and  they  resolved 
to  disregard  its  provisions.  The  councillors 
appointed  by  the  King  took  the  oaths  of  office 
within  a  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  Act ;  but 
the  committee  of  Boston,  seeing  clearly  the  gravity 
of  the  crisis,  sent  a  circular  to  the  other  towns  of 
the  province,  suggesting  the  necessity  of  united 
action  in  resisting  the  policy  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  One  of  the  answers  to  this  appeal 
plainly  hinted  at  civil  war  as  the  result  of  that 
policy.  "  Is  a  glorious  death  in  defence  of  our 
liberties,"  asked  the  authors  of  this  reply,  "  better 
than  a  shoii-,  infamous  life,  and  our  memoiies  to  be 
had  in  detestation  to  the  latest  posterity  1  Let  us 
all  be  of  one  heart,  and  stand  fast  in  the  liberties 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free ;  and  may  He, 
of  His  infinite  mercy,  grant  us  deliverance  out  of  all 
our  troubles ! "  Meetings,  at  which  counsel  was 
taken  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  of  others 
celebi-ated  for  piety,  as  in  the  old  days  of  Puii- 
tanism,  were  held  in  vai-ious  places ;  and  the  shii'e 
of  Worcester  summoned  a  county  congi'ess,  at 
which  it  was  expressly  declared  that  the  violation 
of  the  Massachusetts  charter  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  equivalent  to  a  dissolution  of  the  union 
of  the  provinces  with  England.  Signs  of  military 
preparation,  moreover,  were  not  wanting  on  the 
part  of  the  colonists.  The  several  companies  of 
militia  were  paraded  for  discipline  in  the  towns 


and  villages,  and  it  was  calculated  that,  out  of  a 
total  population  in  the  province  of  400,000,  the 
number  of  men  between  sixteen  and  sixty,  most  of 
whom  possessed  arms,  and  were  trained  to  the  use 
of  them,  was  about  120,000.  When  Putnam,  of 
Connecticut,  a  hero  of  the  old  wars  with  France 
was  told  that  twenty  ships  of  the  line  and  twenty 
regiments  wei-e  expected  from  England  in  case 
Boston  should  not  at  once  submit,  he  replied  that 
he  was  ready  to  treat  them  as  enemies.  This  must 
have  sounded  at  the  time  like  boasting,  and  doubt- 
less many  people  laughed;  but  it  expressed  the  real 
determination  of  the  Amei'ican  people,  and  the  eiid 
proved  that  it  was  no  idle  vaimt. 

The  time  for  holding  the  Genei'al  Congress  was 
now  approaching.  As  the  delegates  from  Massa- 
chusetts were  being  escorted  by  large  numbers  of 
the  populace  in  the  direction  of  Philadelphia,  in 
the  month  of  August,  they  i*eceived  from  Hawley, 
the  patriot  of  Northampton,  a  letter  strongly  coun- 
selling a  resort  to  arms,  if  they  could  in  no  other 
way  rid  themselves  of  British  taxation.  Hawley 
admitted  that  there  was  not  then  heat  enough  for 
battle  ;  but  constant  and  negative  resistance  would 
increase  it.  There  was  not  military  skill  enough  ; 
but  that  was  improving,  and  must  be  encouraged. 
"Eight  we  must  finally,  unless  Britain  retreats," 
he  added.  "  But  it  is  of  infinite  consequence  that 
victory  be  the  end  of  hostilities.  If  we  get  to 
fighting  before  necessary  dispositions  are  made  for 
it,  we  shall  be  conquered,  and  all  will  be  lost  for 
ever."  He  therefore  recommended  the  laying  \q) 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  arms  and  military  stores, 
and  the  formation  of  a  bond  of  union,  so  that  every 
grievance  of  any  one  colony  should  be  regarded  as 
an  injury  to  the  whole.  Some  plan,  he  thought, 
should  be  settled  for  a  continuation  of  Congresses, 
even  though  such  assemblies  should  be  denounced 
by  Parliament  as  high  treason,  as  he  believed  they 
soon  would  be.  Such  were  the  sentiments  with 
which  the  Massachusetts  delegates  proceeded  to 
Philadelphia  to  attend  the  Congress.  The  feeling 
they  expressed  was  genei'al  throughout  the  province. 
The  people  of  the  town  of  Worcester,  apprehending 
a  special  efibrt  to  enforce  the  Regulating  Act, 
manufactured  arms  and  cast  musket-balls,  threaten- 
ing to  attack  any  body  of  soldiers  whom  Gage 
shoi;ld  send  against  them.  The  coimcillors  ap- 
pointed by  mandamus  felt  the  difficulty  and  even 
danger  of  their  position.  Some  refused  to  accept 
then-  commissions ;  some  who  had  consented  to 
serve,  declined  to  take  any  active  part.  Among 
the  latter,  one  was  menaced  with  death  by  his 
offended  fellow-townsmen.  Others  were  forced  to 
resign  by  crowds  of  armed  men,  who  plainly  inti' 
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mated  that  they  would  brook  no  refusal.  Several 
revoked  theii*  acceptance  of  the  office  to  which  they 
were  called,  and  the  remainder  sought  shelter  with 
the  Royal  army  at  Boston. 

While  the  delegates  were  liiu'suing  their  way  to 
the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  hailed  in  many 
quarters  by  deputations  of  enthusiastic  citizens, 
and  clieered  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  Boston 
committee-men  were  joined  by  representatives  of 
several  towns  in  the  surrounding  country.  By 
tliis  body  it  was  unanimously  I'esolved  that  the 
recent  acts  of  the  English  Government  were  un- 
constitutional, despotic,  and  opposed  to  natural 
rights,  and  that  any  attempt  to  enfoi'ce  them 
would  be  an  usurpation,  even  should  the  agents 
bear  the  commission  of  the  King.  The  unconsti- 
tutional courts  were  forbidden  to  proceed,  and  their 
officers  were  described  as  "  traitors  cloaked  with  a 
pretext  of  law."  Practice  in  arms  was  declared  to 
be  the  diity  of  the  people,  and  persons  threatened 
with  arrest  were  placed  under  the  protection  of 
their  county  and  province.  At  Springfield,  the 
inferior-  court  was  completely  overawed  by  a  band 
of  nearly  two  thousand  men,  who  marched  into 
the  town  with  drums  and  trumpets  playing,  planted 
a  black  flag  before  the  court-house,  and  vowed  they 
would  kill  any  one  who  should  seek  to  enter.  The 
upshot  of  this  bold  movement  was  that  the  judges 
executed  a  written  covenant  not  to  put  their  com- 
missions in  force,  and  some  of  the  lawyers  signed  a 
confession  of  their  error  in  having  sent  an  address 
to  Gage.  Certain  offenders  against  popular  j^rin- 
ciples  were  compelled  to  beg  forgiveness,  and  a 
military  officer  was  tarred  and  feathered.  At 
Boston,  the  persons  returned  as  jurors  refused  to 
take  the  oath,  on  the  ground  that  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  court  had  been  impeached  by  the  late  re- 
presentatives of  the  province,  that  the  charter 
of  Massachusetts  had  been  changed  by  an  act  of 
usurped  power,  and  that  three  of  the  judges  had 
accepted  seats  in  the  new  Council,  in  violation  of 
the  constitution.  The  judges  afterwards  declared 
to  Gage  that  they  could  do  nothing.  Gage  himself, 
on  consulting  with  the  fragment  of  his  Council 
at  Boston,  found  himself  in  a  dilemma  irom  which 
the  military  force  at  his  disposal  was  not  sufficient 
to  exti'icate  him. 

He  now  took  a  step  which  added  fresh  fuel  to 
the  fire  of  poj)ular  discontent.  On  the  morning  of 
the  1st  of  September,  he  desi)atched  two  hundred 
and  sixty  men  up  the  river  Mystic  to  Quarry  Hill, 
situated  on  a  point  of  land  between  Medford  and 
Cambridge,  with  instructions  to  seize  the  poAvder 
belonging  to  the  province  of  Massachusetts  which 
had   been    stored    there.     Two  hundred  and  fifty 


half-barrels  were  thus  transferred  to  the  castle,  and 
at  the  same  time  two  field-pieces  were  taken  away 
from  Cambridge.  This  act  set  the  people  in  a 
ferment.  They  met  in  large  numbers,  and  by 
intimidation  compelled  several  of  the  Government 
officials  to  resign  their  functions.  Gage  wrote  home 
that  without  considerable  reinforcements  he  could 
do  nothing.  The  malcontents,  he  said,  were  not  a 
mere  Boston  mob,  but  the  freeholders  and  farmers 
of  the  county.  They  were  numerous,  and  excited 
to  a  pitch  of  fury.  The  aspect  of  affairs  was  indeed 
so  threatening  that  Gage  feared  a  repulse  if  he 
attempted  any  active  operations.  A  check,  he 
observed  in  his  despatch,  would  be  fatal,  and  the 
first  stroke  would  decide  a  great  deal.  Oliver,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  after  protesting  that  he 
would  die,  rather  than  submit  to  the  dictation  of 
the  people,  yielded  to  all  their  demands.  The 
feeling  of  apprehension  in  the  English  camp  at 
Boston  was  so  great  that  the  guards  were  doubled, 
cannon  were  planted  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
towards  the  country,  and  the  troops  were  required 
to  hold  themselves  in  constant  readiness  against  a 
surprise.  Reinforcements  were  hastily  summoned 
by  Gage  from  Quebec  and  New  York  ;  but  he  still 
felt  far  from  secure,  and  urgently  demanded  help 
from  England.  He  also  suggested  the  employment 
of  Indians  and  Canadians  against  the  English 
colonists — a  conception  fraught  with  mischief, 
especially  as  regarded  the  enlisting  of  savage  war- 
riors. New  England  was  but  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  merciless  ferocity  of  those  barbarian  hordes, 
when  excited  by  contest,  by  fanaticism,  or  by 
liquor. 

With    every    succeeding    day,   the    excitement 
caused  by  the  seizure  of  the  gunpowder  at  Quarry 
Hill  became  more  formidable.      Large  masses   of 
armed  men,  from  several  of  the  towns  and  counties 
of  Massachxisetts,  of  the  other  New  England  pro- 
vinces, and  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  were  on 
their    march   to   Boston.       A    collision   with   the 
Royal  troops  would  probably  have  ensued,  had  not 
the  leaders  of  the  patriotic  pai-ty  in  that  city  sent 
word  to  their  friends  that  the  time  for  action  had 
not  arrived.     But  it  was  distinctly  underetood  that 
the  day  of  retribution  for  accumulated  injuries  was 
fast  approaching,  and  Putnam  wrote  that,  on  the 
first  intimation  from  Boston  of  a  desire  for  martial 
assistance,  he  would  be  prepared  with  forty  thou- 
sand men,  well-equipiied,  to  share  in  the  honour  of 
ridding  their  country  of  the  tyrants  by  whom  it 
was  oppressed.      The  adjourned  convention  of  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  in   M^issachusetts,   ai)proved  of 
the   resistance    of    tlie    people,    declared   that    the 
sovereign  who  breaks  a  compact  with  his  subjects 
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foi-feits  tlieir  allegiance,  rejected  the  Regulating 
Act  of  Parliament  and  all  officers  appointed  under 
it,  enjoined  the  mandamus  councillors  to  resign 
their  places  within  eleven  days,  directed  the  col- 
lectors of  taxes  not  to  pay  any  moiaey  to  the 
treasurer  recognised  by  Gage,  and  resolved,  should 
that  Genex'al  aiTest  any  one  on  political  grounds,  to 
seize  all  the  Crown  officei-s  in  the  province  as 
hostages.     The  members  also  made  suggestions  for 


the  election  of  officers  of  militia  (formerly  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  Council),  and  for  the  holding 
of  Provincial  Congi-esses  together  with  tlie  General 
Congress  which  was  shortly  to  assemble  at  Phila- 
delphia. In  the  meanwhile,  Gage  was  beginning 
to  construct  those  fortifications  on  the  neck  of  land 
joining  Boston  to  the  surrounding  country,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  secure  the  town  and  ovex-awe 
the  provinces. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

Meeting  of  the  Congi-ess  at  Philadelphia — Organisation  of  that  Body— Speech  of  Patrick  Henry — Voting  Power  of  each  Colony 
— Discussion  on  the  Rights  of  the  Colonists,  and  Statement  of  Grievances— Compromise  by  John  Adams  on  the  Power  of 
the  Parent  State — Various  Resolutions  and  Prox^osals  of  the  Congress — Declaration  of  Rights— Memoi-ials  and  Addresses 
to  the  King,  to  the  People  of  Eugland,  to  the  Anglo-Americans,  to  the  Canadians,  and  to  the  Inliabitants  of  Various  Settle- 
ments -  Dissolution  of  the  Congress — What  it  did  for  American  Independence —Lord  Chatham's  Opinion  of  American 
Political  Genius — Opposition  of  Quakers  to  the  Congress — Proceedings  in  Massachusetts,  and  Perplexity  of  Gage — De- 
struction of  Tea  at  Annapolis,  Maryland — Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Representatives,  and  Formation  of  a  Provincial 
Congress — Measures  taken  by  tliat  Body — Gage  and  the  Patriots — A  Period  of  General  Agitation  and  Alarm. 


Monday,  the  5th  of  September,  1774,  was  a  great 
and  important  day  in  the  annals  of  English 
America.  It  was  the  day  on  which  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Provinces  met  in  solemn  session 
at  Philadelphia.  The  members  deputed  by  the 
several  colonies  had  been  arriving  for  some  days, 
and  they  gi-eeted  one  another  with  enthusiasm  as 
the  vangxxard  of  libex-ty  in  that  young  westex-n 
world.  It  was  suggested  to  them,  by  Galloway,  of 
Philadelphia,  that  they  should  appoint  commis- 
sioners with  full  powers  to  go  to  England,  and 
thex-e  repi'esent  their  grievances  to  the  Court.  But 
it  was  vexy  generally  felt  that  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  ixndignified  and  futile.  The  represexita- 
tives  of  the  provinces  wex-e  x-esolved  to  discuss 
their  wrongs  in  a  freely-elected  Pax'liament  of  their 
own.  They  wex'e  in  no  mood  to  pay  honxage  either 
to  the  English  Throne  or  to  the  English  Legis- 
latux'e,  and  they  set  to  work  without  delay  to 
ox'ganise  a  Chamber  for  the  efficient  considei-ation 
of  evexy  subject  bearixxg  oix  the  political  well- 
being  of  their  widely-separated,  but  still  in  some 
respects  homogeneous,  communities.  The  first  meet- 
ing took  place  in  a  tavern,  and  it  was  detex-mined 
to  accept  the  offer  of  the  cax-pentex-s  of  Philadelphia, 
who  placed  their  spacious  hall  at  the  disposal  of 
the  delegates.  The  number  of  membex-s  was  at 
fix'st  fifty-five,  inclixding  such  men  as  George 
Washington,   Samuel   and  John   Adams,    Patrick 


Hexxxy,  Richard  Hexxry  Lee,  and  others  of  high 
x'epute,  if  not  of  equal  renown ;  and  the  colonies 
repx-esented  wex'e  eleven.  Peyton  Raxidolph,  late 
Speaker  of  the  Vix'gixxian  Assembly,  was  choseix 
President  of  the  Congx-ess,  and  the  conduct  of 
business  was  regulated  with  all  the  forxnality  of  axi 
established  Legislature.  As  the  provinces  were 
not  equally  x-epx'esented  as  regax-ds  the  xiumber  of 
members,  and  their  relative  impox'tance  could  not 
be  exactly  ascertained,  it  was  decided  tlxat  each 
colony  should  give  one  equal  vote  on  evexy  qixes- 
tion  discussed.  The  meetings  wex-e  to  be  held  with 
closed  doors,  and  the  tx-ansactions  of  the  Assembly 
wex-e  oxx  no  account  to  be  divulged,  unless  by  ox-der 
of  the  majority. 

The  resolution  with  x-espect  to  the  votixig  power 
of  each  colony  was  axrived  at  on  the  second  day  of 
meeting,  when  Patrick  Henxy,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  Virginia,  dx-ew  fox-th  in  loxig  an-ay  the  many 
injui-ies  inflicted  oxi  America  by  the  action  of  the 
English  Parliament.  His  speech  was  the  fix-st 
uttei*ance  of  the  Congx-ess  after  its  ox-ganisation.  It 
had  not  been  quite  clear  what  busixxess  should  be 
fix-st  transactetl;  the  responsibility  of  coxnmexxcing 
proceedings  of  such  vast  impox-taxxce  and  such 
uixcex-tain  issues  weighed  heavily  on  all ;  and  for 
some  time  axx  embaxTassing  silence  prevailed.  The 
magixificexit  ox-atoxy  of  Patx'ick  Henry  breathed,  or 
i-ather  flashed,  a  spirit  of  life  into  the  dead  assem- 
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blage.  He  declared  that  the  injustice  of  England 
had  brought  all  government  in  the  provinces  to  an 
end ;  that  they  had  to  begin  anew ;  and  that  the 
Congress  then  sitting  was  the  first  in  a  never-ending 
succession  of  Congresses.  He  then  went  on  to 
consider  the  future  constitution  of  what  he  clearly- 
regarded  as  a  Federation  of  independent  States. 
The  representation  of  the  colonies,  he  contended, 
must  in  the  main  be  democratical,  though  he  was 
prepared  to  concede  somewhat  to  the  claims  of 
property,  and  to  considerations  of  import  and  export, 
in  adjusting  the  relative  powers  of  the  provinces. 
)Slaves  were  to  be  absolutely  excluded  from  any 
share  in  the  political  constitution  of  the  general 
government;  and  if  the  freemen  could  be  repre- 
sented according  to  their  numbers,  such  an  arrange- 
ment, in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  would  be  the 
one  most  desirable.  He  would  not  allow  any  force 
to  the  objection  that  this  woiild  give  too  much 
power  to  the  more  populous  States.  British  oppres- 
sion, he  said,  had  made  one  nation  of  the  several 
colonies,  so  that  he  no  longer  considered  himself  a 
Virginian,  but  an  American.  Many  contradictory 
opinions  were  expressed ;  but  in  the  end  the  matter 
was  settled  in  the  way  indicated  by  Henry. 

Before  the  close  of  the  third  sitting,  an  express 
arrived  from  Putnam,  reporting  an  attack  on  the 
people  by  the  troops  at  Boston,  and  that  Massachu- 
setts and  Comiecticut  were  in  arms.  A  profound 
impression  was  produced,  and  next  day  the  bells 
I'ang  a  mufiled  peal.  Having  despatched  a  letter 
to  General  Gage,  requesting  him  to  desist  from  his 
measures,  Congress  appointed  a  committee  on  the 
rights  of  the  colonies,  and  another  on  the  British 
statutes  affecting  their  manufactures  and  trade. 
At  a  subsequent  sitting,  the  first  of  these  commit- 
tees discussed  with  great  minuteness  the  difficult 
question  which  was  to  engage  its  attention.  Some 
were  for  going  to  extreme  lengths,  and  for  basing 
tlie  libei'ties  of  the  provincials  on  natural  rights ; 
others  disagreed  with  this  view,  either  from  genuine 
dislike,  or  from  a  prudential  fear  of  conseqiiences. 
John  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  contended  that 
allegiance  was  inalienable,  and  that  the  rights  of 
the  Americans  were  derived  simply  from  the 
British  Constitution.  Similar  deviations  of  opinion 
Avere  observable  with  reference  to  the  question 
Avhether  or  not  Parliament  had  any  jurisdiction 
over  the  colonies.  The  more  moderate  would  allow 
some  control ;  the  more  uncompromising  opponents 
of  England  refused  to  admit  the  slightest.  While 
the  matter  was  being  discussed,  fui'ther  intelligence 
arrived  from  Massachusetts  as  to  what  was  going 
on  there.  The  delegates  from  that  province  laid 
before  Congress  the  address  of  the  Suffolk  county 


convention  to  Gage  on  his  recent  measures  of 
military  coercion,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  same 
body  rejecting  all  obedience  to  laws  passed  by  the 
English  Pai-liament.  Adhesion  to  the  address  and 
resolutions  was  enthusiastically  voted  by  the  Con- 
gress, which  furthermore  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
united  effoi'ts  of  Noi^th  America  would  so  convince 
the  British  nation  of  the  unjust  and  ruinous  nature 
of  the  policy  then  being  earned  out  by  the  Ad- 
ministration as  to  enforce  the  employment  of  better 
men,  and  the  introduction  of  wiser  measures.  But 
the  hope  was  a  vain  one.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  English  people,  in  the  main,  supported  the 
Ministry  in  their  determination,  if  possible,  to  put 
down  American  resistance.  The  national  honour 
was  supposed  to  be  bound  up  in  the  result;  and 
the  agreement  of  the  colonists  to  admit  of  no 
Parliamentary  jurisdiction  whatever,  increased  the 
popular  anger  at  American  disloyalty. 

The  result  of  the  discussion  on  colonial  rights  in 
the  Philadelphian  (or,  as  it  was  called,  the  Conti- 
nental) Congress,  was  a  tacit  admission  that  the 
privileges  of  the   colonists  rested  on  a  historical 
rather  than   a  natural   basis.      The  statement  of 
grievances  was  equally  limited,  it  being  determined, 
against  the  wish  of  South  Carolina,  not  to  include 
in  that  statement  any  reference  to  the  Navigation 
Acts,  or  to  the  laws  injuriously   affecting  manu- 
factures, ,  which  had   been  passed  in  earlier  times 
(though  these  were  very  generally  condemned),  but 
to  have  regard  only  to  what  had  been  done  since 
the   accession    of    George   III.      The   division    of 
opinion  as  to  the  authority  of  the  mother  country 
was  serious  and  prolonged ;  but  at  length  a  com- 
promise was  proposed  by  John  Adams  in  the  fol- 
lowing   words,    which    were    inti-oduced    into    a 
Declaration  of  Rights  : — "  From  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  a  regard  to  *the  mutual  interest  of  the 
countries,  we  cheerfully  consent  to  the  operation  of 
such  Acts  of  the  British  Parliament  as  are,  bond 
fich,  restrained  to  the  regulation  of  our  external 
commerce,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  commer- 
cial advantages  of  the  whole  Empire  to  the  mother 
country,  and  the  commercial  benefits  of  its  respec- 
tive members;    excluding  every  idea  of  taxation, 
internal  or  external,  for  raising  a  revenue  on  the 
subjects  in  America  without  their  consent."     These 
concessions  to  the  claims  of  Great  Britain,  mth  the 
consequent  limitations  of  the  American  case,  were 
dictated    by   prudence   rather   than    by   principle. 
The  more  cautious  feared  to  provoke  the  power  of 
England,  and  j^erhaps  hoped  to  stand  well  with  the 
rest  of  Europe  by  a  display  of  moderation.     But  it 
is  apparent  that  most  of  the  members  were  strongly 
inclined,  as  a  matter  of  individual  opinion,  to  a 
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more  defiant  course.  The  resolution  proposed  by 
Jolin  Adams,  and  accepted  by  Congi-ess,  was  cer- 
tainly not  at  all  consistent  with  the  fiivourite 
doctrine  of  the  pati-iotic  party,  that  the  British 
Parliament  had,  of  right,  no  jurisdiction  whatsoever 
over  the  colonies,  under  any  conceivable  circum- 
stances. The  formal  modei-ation  of  Congress  lost 
much  of  its  value  when  read  by  the  light  of 
opinions  which  were  known  to  be  generally  enter- 


mercy  of  that  bribery  which  had  been  avowed 
by  the  old  country  as  a  part  of  her  system  of 
government.  The  project  was  set  aside,  and  Gallo- 
way was  confirmed  in  those  loyalist  predilections 
which  he  seems  to  have  entertained  in  secret  from 
the  first. 

Before  the  breaking  up  of  the  Congress,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  though  not  without  dissentient 
voices,  approving  the  opposition  of  the  people  of 
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FAC-SIMII.E    OF    A    I,ETTEn    FROM    JOHN'    ADAMS. 
(From  "j4  Piece  of  Autobiographij,"  by  John  Adams,  v:ritteii  in  1815.) 


tained,  and  which  it  was  certain  the  colonists  would 
lose  no  opportunity  of  enforcing. 

Among  the  other  matters  discussed  by  Con- 
gress was  a  proposal  of  Galloway  that  the  general 
government  should  consist  of  a  President,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  King,  and  a  Council,  to  be  cliosen 
once  in  three  yeai-s  by  the  several  Assemblies. 
The  acts  of  this  body  were  to  be  revised  by  the 
British  Parliament,  and  the  American  Council  was 
to  have  a  negative  on  British  statutes  relating  to 
the  colonies.  Lee,  of  Virginia,  and  Patrick  Henry, 
opposed  this  scheme ;  the  latter  arguing  that  to 
entrust  the  taxation  of  the  country  to  a  Council, 
elected  not  by  the  people  themselves,  but  by  their 
representatives,  would  be  to  lay  the  colonists  at  the 


Massachusetts  to  the  execution  of  the  late  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  declaring  that,  if  any  attempt 
should  be  made  to  carry  them  into  execution,  all 
America  ought  to  support  them  in  their  opposition. 
This  was  on  the  8th  of  October.  On  the  lOtli  it 
was  further  declared  that  every  j^rson  who  should 
accept  or  act  under  any  commission  or  authority 
derived  from  the  Regulating  Act  of  Parliament, 
changing  the  form  of  government  and  violating 
the  charter  of  Ma.ssachusetts,  ought  to  be  held  in 
detestation.  "Without  any  antagonistic  votes,  it 
was  resolved  that  from  the  1st  of  December  the 
Americans  would  import  no  merchandise  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  If  the  several  gi-iev- 
ances  of  the  colonists  should  not  be  redressed  by 
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the  10th  of  September  in  the  following  year,  no 
merchandise  was  to  be  exported  to  the  parent 
State,  or  to  the  "West  Indies.  The  second  of  these 
resolutions  was  distinct  from  the  first,  and  was 
opposed  by  three  delegates  from  South  Carolina,  on 
the  gi'ound  that  the  exports  of  that  colony  to 
England  were  so  large  that  to  prohibit  them  would 
involve  total  ruin.  The  dissentients,  finding  them- 
selves out- voted,  left  the  Congi-ess,  but  were  recalled 
after  several  days  of  suspended  activity,  when  the 
unconditional  export  of  rice  was  allowed.  Another 
resolution  of  the  Congress  was  to  the  ejffect  that  the 
pi-ovinces  would  neither  import  slaves,  nor  purchase 
them  if  imported,  after  the  1st  of  December;  at 
which  time  they  would  wholly  discontinue  the 
slave-trade,  and  would  neither  be  concerned  in  it 
themselves,  nor  hire  their  vessels,  nor  sell  their 
commodities  or  manufactures,  to  those  who  sanc- 
tioned it. 

The  Declaration  of  Rights  to  which  the  Congress 
agi'eed,  asserted  that  the  colonists  had  never  ceded 
to  any  sovereign  Power  whatever  the  privilege  of 
dealing  arbitrarily  with  their  life,  liberty,  or 
proiMjrty.  It  was  alleged  by  the  authors  of  this 
document  that  their  ancestors,  at  the  period  of  the 
emigi'ation,  were  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  liberties, 
and  immunities  of  free  and  natural-born  subjects  of 
the  realm  of  England ;  that  by  their  emigration 
they  had  not  forfeited,  surrendered,  or  lost  any  of 
those  rights  ;  but  that  they  and  their  descendants 
were  entitled  to  all  of  them  which  their  circum- 
stances enabled  them  to  exercise.  They  argued 
that  the  foundation  of  English  liberty,  and  of  all 
free  government,  is  a  right  in  the  people  to  parti- 
cipate in  their  Legislative  Council ;  that,  as  the 
colonists  were  not,  and  from  various  causes  could 
not  be,  represented  in  the  British  Parliament,  they 
were  entitled  to  a  free  and  exclusive  power  of 
legislation  in  their  several  Provincial  Legislatures, 
where  only  their  right  of  representation  could  be 
presei'ved,  in  all  cases  of  taxation  and  internal 
policy,  subject  simply  to  tlie  negative  of  their  sove- 
reign, in  such  manner  as  had  heretofore  been  used. 
They  asserted  their  right  to  trial  by  their  fellow- 
colonists  ;  denounced  a  standing  army,  kept  up  in 
time  of  peace  in  any  colony,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Legislature  of  that  colony,  as  illegal ;  and  main- 
tained that  a  Legislative  Council  appointed  during 
pleasure  by  the  Crown  was  unconstitutional. 

In  addition  to  this  statement  of  elementaiy 
rights,  the  delegates  voted  a  memorial  to  all  their 
American  countrymen;  an  address  to  the  King,  and 
one  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain ;  a  letter  to  the 
Canadians  ;  and  sundry  appeals  to  the  settlements 
of  St.  John,  Nova  Scotia,  Georgia,  and  the  Floridas, 


which  were  not  represented  in  the  Congi-ess,  and 
were  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  Royal  in- 
fluences, as  being  Crown  colonies.  In  the  memorial 
to  their  own  countrymen,  the  popular  representa- 
tives set  forth  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  existing 
grievances  the  recent  Quebec  Bill,  which  they  de- 
scribed as  a  wicked  attempt  to  establish  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  together  with  a  model  of  tyranny, 
within  the  British  Empire,  for  the  gratification  of  a 
French  colony  but  recently  conquered  at  the  expense 
of  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  ancient  colonies 
of  England.  The  letter  to  the  Canadians  adroitly, 
but  not  veiy  ingenuously,  followed  a  different  line 
of  argument.  It  threw  doubts  on  the  sincerity  of 
those  who  had  passed  the  Quebec  Bill ;  suggested 
that  the  restored  system  of  French  law  could  not 
be  fitly  administered  by  English  functionaries  ;  and 
urged  the  Canadians  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  English  Americans  by  electing  deputies  to  the 
Congress.  In  their  address  to  the  King,  the  dele- 
gates recapitulated  their  grievances,  implored  the 
Royal  clemency  for  protection  against  them,  and 
imputed  all  their  distresses,  dangers,  and  feai-s  to 
the  destructive  system  of  colonial  administration 
which  had  prevailed  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
French  war  in  1763.  As  his  Majesty  enjoyed 
the  singular  distinction  of  reigning  over  freemen, 
the  language  of  freedom,  they  trusted,  could  not  be 
displeasing  to  him.  "  Your  Royal  indignation," 
they  proceeded,  ''  we  hope  will  rather  fall  on  those 
designing  and  dangerous  men  who  daringly  inter- 
pose themselves  between  your  Royal  person  and 
your  faithful  subjects,  and,  by  abusing  your 
Majesty's  authority,  misrepresenting  your  American 
subjects,  and  prosecuting  the  most  desperate  and 
irritating  projects  of  oppression,  have  at  length 
compelled  us,  by  the  force  of  accumulated 
injuries  too  severe  to  be  any  longer  tolerable, 
to  disturb  your  Majesty's  rejwse  by  our  com- 
plaints." In  conclusion  they  wrote: — "Permit 
us,  most  Gracious  Sovereign,  in  the  name  of  all 
your  faithful  people  in  America,  with  the  utmost 
humility  to  implore  you,  for  the  honour  of 
Almighty  God,  wliose  pure  religion  our  enemies 
are  undermining ;  for  your  glory,  which  can  be 
advanced  only  by  rendering  your  subjects  happy, 
and  keeping  them  united ;  for  the  interests  of  your 
fixmily,  depending  on  an  adherence  to  the  principles 
that  enthroned  it ;  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
your  kingdoms  and  dominions,  threatened  with 
almost  unavoidable  dangers  and  distresses ;  that 
your  Majesty,  as  the  loving  father  of  your  Avhola 
people,  connected  by  the  same  bonds  of  law, 
loyalty,  faith,  and  blood,  though  dwelling  in 
various  countries,  will  not  suffer  the  transcendent 
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relation  formed  by  these  ties  to  bfe  further  violated 
in  uncertain  expectation  of  effects  that,  if  attained, 
never  can  compensate  the  calamities  through  which 
they  must  be  gained.  "VVe  therefore  most  earnestly 
beseech  your  Majesty,  that  your  Royal  authority 
and  interposition  may  be  used  for  our  relief,  and 
that  a  gracious  answer  may  be  given  to  this 
petition." 

"With  a  view  to  conciliate  the  people  of  England, 
the  delegates,  in  addressing  them,  expatiated  on 
the  gi-eat  value  they  attached  to  a  full  share  in  the 
system  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  prophesied 
danger  to  the  whole  of  that  system  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  its  vital  principle,  liberty,  in  so  large  and 
important  a  part  of  the  Empii'e  as  America.  All 
they  asked  was  to  be  replaced  in  the  situation  they 
occupied  at  the  close  of  the  late  war,  in  which  case 
the  harmony  that  had  formerly  subsisted  between 
the  mother  country  and  her  colonies  would  be 
restored.  "To  your  justice,"  they  said,  "weapi^eal. 
You  have  been  told  that  we  are  impatient  of  go- 
vernment and  desirous  of  independency.  These  are 
calumnies.  Permit  us  to  be  as  free  as  yourselves, 
and  we  shall  ever  esteem  a  union  with  you  to  be 
our  greatest  glory  and  our  greatest  happiness.  But 
if  you  are  determined  that  your  Ministei's  shall 
wantonly  sport  with  the  rights  of  mankind, — if 
neitlier  the  voice  of  justice,  the  dictates  of  law,  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  or  the  suggestions  of 
liumanity,  can  restrain  your  hands  from  shedding  hu- 
man blood  in  such  an  impious  cause, — we  must  then 
tell  you  that  we  vnll  never  submit  to  any  Ministry 
or  nation  in  the  world."  It  is  difficult  to  resist  a 
suspicion  that  some  of  these  declarations  Avere  not 
very  truthful.  The  admiration  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution expressed  by  the  delegates  did  not  prevent 
their  contemplating,  and  making  preparations  to 
establish,  a  Constitution  of  a  very  different  kind ; 
and  their  assertion  that  they  would  be  content  with 
the  political  state  existing  up  to  1763  is  far  from 
harmonising  with  the  comjjlaints  they  made  before 
that  period,  or  with  the  notorious  fact  that  in  many 
quarters,  esj^ecially  in  New  England,  a  separation 
from  the  old  country  had  been  contemplated  for 
some  generations.  We  shall  altogether  misappre- 
hend the  tenor  of  American  history  if  we  fail  to 
observe  that  the  ill-treatment  of  the  colonists  by 
George  III.  and  his  Ministers  merely  hastened  the 
War  of  Independence,  and  did  not  create  the  feel- 
ing out  of  which  division  and  ruptui-e  were  in  time 
certain  to  issue. 

The  Continental  Congress  sat  eight  weeks.  On 
the  26th  of  October  it  was  dissolved,  after  having 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  similar  assembly, 
to  meet  on   the    10th  of  May  following,  unless  a 


redress  of  grievances  had  been  obtained  ere  then  ; 
and,  to  further  the  creation  of  this  second  Congress, 
it  was  recommended  that  all  the  colonies  should 
elect  deputies  as  soon  as  possible.  Thus  ended  a 
most  important  experiment  in  American  Legisla- 
tion. That  experiment  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  great  turning-points  in  the  History  of  the 
United  States.  The  assembling  of  a  Congress  re- 
presenting most  of  the  colonies  was  a  plain  assertion 
of  national  existence,  and  foreshadowed  the  natui-e 
of  that  independent  Government  which  was  clearly 
coming  on.  The  scattered  forces  of  Anglo-American 
life  were  concentrated  in  a  great  Assembly  which 
embodied  the  will  of  many  distinct  communities. 
The  old  divisions  and  jealousies  were  to  some  extent 
healed  :  a  country  was  slowly  forming  itself  out  of 
the  chaos  of  discordant  settlements.  Observers  in 
England  had  often  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  American  colonies,  even  supposing  they  could 
establish  their  independence,  would  be  able  to 
maintain  a  condition  of  unity  in  the  face  of  so  many 
diverging  and  often  antagonistic  tendencies.  Tlie 
doubt  was  not  unreasonable,  foi',  up  to  that  date, 
the  Northern,  the  Southern,  and  the  Middle  States 
had  frequently  exhibited  a  greiit  deal  of  distrust 
and  want  of  sympathy.  Their  populations  per- 
petuated among  themselves  all  the  ix)liticj\l  and 
religious  differences  of  society  in  the  old  land, 
together  with  others  which  had  arisen  in  America 
itself  from  distinctions  of  climate,  of  natural  pro- 
ductions, of  commerce,  and  of  general  interests. 
But,  as  Patrick  Henry  observed,  the  oppression  of 
the  English  Government  had  effaced  the  boundaries 
of  the  several  States,  and  a  common  pressure  on  the 
freedom  and  well-being  of  all  had  compacted  the 
diffused  and  straggling  life  of  the  colonies  into  an 
intense  and  indivisible  force.  The  debates  in  Con- 
gi*ess  had  proved,  on  a  grander  scale  than  had 
yet  been  seen,  that  Americans  possessed  a.  large 
amount  of  debating  power,  and  the  genius  of  states- 
manship in  no  stinted  measure.  Chatham  himself 
— an  authority  not  easily  to  be  surpassed — declared 
that  the  delegates  assembled  at  Philadelphia  were, 
in  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and 
wisdom  of  conduct,  second  to  no  human  assembly 
of  which  history  has  preserved  the  memorial. 
Sweeping  and  facile  statements  of  this  character 
were  very  much  in  the  taste  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  but,  in  this  particular  instance,  the  com- 
pliment involved  no  great  exaggeration. 

Yet  the  Congress  did  not  give  unmixed  satisfac- 
tion even  to  Americans.  The  Quakers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Jerseys  doubted  the  propriety  of 
such  an  Assembly,  the  proceedings  of  which,  they 
feared,  would  provoke  a  sanguinary   war  ^vith  the 
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mother  country.    At  a  meeting  held  at  Pliiladelphia 
on  tlie  2-ith  of  January,  1775,  the  views  entertained 
by   Friends  on  the   existing   crisis,   with  especial 
refei'ence  to  the  I'ecent  Congress,  were  elaborately 
set  forth.       "The   divine   principle    of  grace    and 
truth  which    we    profess,"   they  wrote,  "  leads  all 
who  attend  to  its  dictates  to  demean  themselves  as 
peaceable  subjects,  and  to  discountenance  and  avoid 
every  measure  tending  to  excite  disaffection  to  the 
King,   as  supreme  magistrate,  or  to  the  legal  au- 
thority of  his  Government ;  to  which  purpose  many 
of  the  late  political  writings  and  addresses  to  the 
i:)eople  appearing  to  be  calculated,  we  are  led  by  a 
sense  of  duty  to  declare  our  entire  disapprobation 
of  them.     ,     .     .     From  our  past   exj)erience   of 
the  clemency  of  the  King  and  his  Royal  ancestors, 
we  have  gi-ounds  to  hope  and  believe  that  decent 
and  respectful  addresses  from  those  who  are  vested 
with  legal  authority,   repi'esenting  the   prevailing 
dissatisfactions  and  the  cause  of  them,  would  avail 
towards  obtaining  relief,  ascertaining  and  establish- 
ing the  just  rights  of  the  people,  and  restoring  the 
public   tranquillity ;   and  we    deeply   lament   that 
contrary  modes  of  proceeding  have  been  pursued, 
which   have   involved   the   colonies   in   confusion, 
appear  likely  to  produce  violence  and  bloodshed, 
and  threaten  the  subversion  of  the  constitutional 
Government,  and  of  that  liberty  of  conscience  for 
the  enjoyment  of  which  our  ancestors  were  induced 
to  encounter  the  manifold  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  crossing  the  seas,  and  of  settling  in  the  wilder- 
ness."    They  therefore  felt  compelled  publicly  to 
declare    against   every    usui-pation   of    power   and 
authority,  in  opposition  to   the    laws  and  govern- 
ment, and  against  all  combinations,  insurrections, 
consi)ii*acies,    and   illegal    assemblies    whatsoever ; 
and    they  expressed    a  hope    that  they  would  be 
enabled  to  maintain  their  testimony  against  any 
leqiiisitions  which  might  be  made  of  them,  of  a 
nature  inconsistent  with  their  religious  principles, 
and  the  fidelity  which  they  conceived  they  owed 
to  the  King  and   his  Government,  as  by  law  esta- 
blished.    These  vieAvs  were  held  by  the  majority 
of  the  American  Quakers  ;   but  there  were  some 
who   agi-eed   with    the    revolutionary    party,    and 
mixed  themselves   up   with  its  proceedings.     The 
dissentients   were    accordingly     advised   by    their 
brethi-en  to  guard,  with  the  utmost  circumspection 
and   care,  against  joining  in  any  measure   which 
should  apjjear  not  to  be  dictated  by  that  "  wisdom 
which  is  from  above  ;    wliich  is   pure,  peaceable, 
gentle,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits."*   The  loyalty 

*  Histoi-y  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  iVinerica,  by  James 
Bowden,  1854,  Vol.  IT.,  cliap.  12. 


of  Quakers,  ever  since  the  days  of  William  Penn, 
is  in  curious  contrast  with  the  extreme  opposition 
to  all  established  forms  and  authorities  manifested 
by  the  two  founders  of  Quakerism,  George  Fox 
and  James  Naylor,  and  by  their  immediate  fol- 
lowers both  in  England  and  America.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  a  natui-al  result  of  those  principles 
of  quietism  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  Quaker 
doctrine  and  practice.  When  the  King's  Govern- 
ment drew  the  sword  on  the  Americans,  the 
Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  expressed 
a  warm  sympathy  with  the  Republicans ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  they  would  not  fight. 

While  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia  was  debating 
the    great    and   imminent  questions    of    the    day, 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  were  making  further 
preparations  for  the  state  of  war  which,  there  could 
now  be  little  doubt,  was  certain  to  amve  ere  long. 
Gage  was  obliged  to   forbear  from  any  assertion  of 
authority  beyond  the  fortifications  of  Boston,  and 
to  content  himself  with  maintaining  his  rule  in  the 
city  itself.      The  male  inhabitants   of  the   county 
of  Worcester,    from    sixteen    to     seventy,    formed 
themselves  into  companies  and  regiments,  elected 
their  officers,  and  agreed  that  one  thii*d  of  the  en- 
rolled should  hold  themselves  ready  to  march  at  a 
minute's  notice.     Even  in  Boston,  under  the  imme- 
diate eye  of  the  military,  a  resolute  and  unflinching 
spirit  was  exhibited.     The  newly-elected  represent- 
atives of  the  town  were  fully   determined,  in   the 
event  of  a  dissolution,  to  join  the  other  membei\s  for 
the  province  in  forming  a  local  Congress.       In  the 
country,  resistance  was  the  only  thing  thought  of, 
and   the  twelve    towns  nearest   Boston  agreed   to 
withhold  from  the  troops  everything  that  was  not 
stiictly    necessary    to    life.      The    Massachusetts 
Assembly  was  to  meet  on  the  5th  of  October,  1774, 
and  it  was  known  that  the  elected  councillors,  now 
superseded  by  those   of  the  King's   appointment, 
iuteaded  to  take  their  seats.     The  mandamus  coun- 
cil Ijrs  shrank  from  opposing  them,  and  Gage,  not 
knowing  Avhat  to  do,  and  yet  fearing  to  run  the  risk 
of  dissolving  the  Assembly,  issued  a  proclamation 
on  the  28th  of  September,  declining  to  meet  that 
body  at  Salem,  where  it  had  been   appointed  to  sit, 
and  therefore  discharging  its    members    from    the 
duty   of    attendance.     The    General     was     indeed 
sorely  perplexed,  and  pestered  tlie  Home  Govern- 
ment by  the  most  conti-adictory  I'ecommendations. 

Firm  in  their  resolve  to  oppose  the  agents  of  the 
English  Government,  yet  doubtful  as  to  the  best 
course  to  be  pursued,  the  representatives  of  Massa- 
chusetts applied  to  Congress  for  advice.  Some  of 
the  richest  people  in  Boston  talked  of  abandon- 
ing their  homes,  and,  with  their  families,  building 
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liuta  in  the  woo  is,  rather  than  Bubmit  to  militaiy 
dominion  in  the  city.  Gage  continued  to  seize  the 
■svarlike  stores  of  the  people,  to  foi-tify  the  most  ad- 
vantageous spots,  to  plant  cannon  so  as  to  command 
the  roads  from  the  country,  and  to  treat  the  citizens 
as  a  conquered  race.  Gadsden,  one  of  the  members 
of  Congress,  -was  in  favoixr  of  an  immediate  attack 
on  the  English  Commander,  before  reinforcements 
could  arrive;  but  the  general  sense  of  the  Phila- 
delphian  Assembly  was  opposed  to  measures  of 
violence  until  all  pacific  means  had  been  exhausted. 
In  Maiyland,  hoAvever,  a  species  of  collision 
occurred.  A  brig  from  London  arrived  at  Annapolis 
with  a  large  consignment  of  tea,  on  which  the 
owner  of  the  vessel  at  once  paid  the  duty.  The 
people  were  angered  at  this  acknowledgment  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  England,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  keep  watch,  so  that  the  tea  should  not 
be  landed.  Not  only  the  townsfolk,  but  the  people 
of  the  surrounding  country,  became  excited  on  the 
subject,  and  the  two  importers  and  the  shipowner 
expressed  their  sorrow  for  what  had  happened, 
implored  forgiveness,  and  ofiered  to  burn  the  whole 
cargo.  Even  this,  however,  did  not  appease  the 
mob  ;  and  it  was  at  length  found  necessary  to 
commit  the  vessel  itself  to  the  flames.  Such  events 
were  of  course  very  regrettable,  for  they  encouraged 
that  tendency  to  anarchical  violence  which  is 
always  latent  in  communities,  and  which  is  particu- 
larly prone  to  assert  itself  in  the  southern  colonies  of 
America.  But  they  showed  how  deep-seated  was 
the  opposition  to  British  imposts. 

The  representatives  of  Massachusetts  would  not 
recognise  the  validity  of  General  Gage's  proclama- 
tion excusing  them  from  attendance.  Ninety 
members  made  their  appearance,  on  the  5th  of 
October,  at  the  coui't-house  in  Salem.  They 
waited  two  days  for  the  Governor,  and  then,  find- 
ing he  did  not  appear,  resolved  themselves,  on  the 
third  day,  in  accordance  with  instructions  they 
had  received  from  their  constituents,  into  a  pro- 
vincial Congress.  Having  adjourned  to  Concord, 
Avhich  is  situated  about  eighteen  miles  from  Boston, 
they  chose  John  Hancock  their  pi-esident,  and  began 
their  proceedings  on  the  11th  of  October.  Two 
hundred  and  sixty  members  took  their  seats,  and 
on  the  14th  sent  a  message  to  the  Governor,  in- 
forming him  of  what  they  had  done,  remonstrating 
against  his  hostile  preparations,  and  adjuring  him 
to  desist  immediately  from  the  construction  of  the 
fortress  on  Boston  Neck.  In  his  reply.  Gage  ex- 
pressed great  indignation  at  the  idea  that  the  lives, 
liberty,  or  property  of  any  but  avowed  enemies 
were  in  danger  from  English  soldiers.  He  ob- 
served  that  the   troops  which  he  commanded   at 


Boston  had  been  deprived  almost  of  necessaries  by 
the   people  of  Massachusetts  ;    yet  they  had    dis- 
covered  no   resentment.      While  the  malcontents 
were  complaining  of  alterations  in  their  charter  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  they  were  themselves,   argued 
Gage,    subverting    that    charter  by   the   mode   of 
assembly  which  they  had  adopted,  and  were  acting 
in  direct  violation  of  their  own  constitution.     He 
therefore  called  on  them  to  refrain  from  such   un- 
constitutional proceedings  ;  but  his  warnings  were 
disregarded.     On  the  1 7th  of  October,  the  members 
of  the  Provincial  Congress  adjourned  to  Cambridge, 
thus  removing  their  ofiicial  seat  to  within  about 
four  miles  of  Boston.     Here  they  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  immediate  defence 
of    the    province ;    ordered    the    enlistment   of  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  appear  in  arms  at  a  minute's 
warning  ;  elected  three  general  officei's  to  command 
these  "  minute -men,"  as  they  were  termed,  as  Avell 
as  the  provincial  militia,  if  called  into  active  service ; 
aJid  appointed  a  committee  of  safety  and  a  com- 
mittee of  supplies.     The  gi-eatest  trouble  was  with 
respect  to   funds.      A   degree   of  parsimony   was 
evinced  by  several  of  the  membei's ;  but,  after  much 
hesitation,  they  were  induced,  on  successive  days, 
to  vote  three  distinct  sums,  amounting  in  all  to 
nearly  £16,000,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
coming   struggle.     They  also  resolved  to  pay   no 
more   money  to  the  Royal  collector,  appointed  a 
receiver-genei'al   of  their   own,    and    instituted   a 
system  of  provincial  taxation.     The  Massachusetts 
representatives  would  gladly  have  reverted  to  the 
charter  of  Charles  I. ;  but  this  was  not  sanctioned 
by  the  Continental  Congress,  and  the  former  body 
accordingly  adhered  to  that  which  had  been  granted 
by   William   III.       The  Assembly  at    Cambridga 
then  adjourned  to  the  23rd  of  November,  and  the 
two  antagonists  stood  face  to  face,  mutually  dis- 
trustful, agitated  by  hatred  and  apprehension,  yet 
each  making  pretence  of  a  desire  for  some  friendly 
arrangement,  and  a  disinclination  to  abandon  the 
strict  grounds  of  law. 

Dui-ing  this  pause,  the  public  mind  passed 
through  a  state  of  excitement  and  tumult  similar 
to  that  which  Shakespeare  describes  when,  speaking 
in  the  character  of  Brutus,  he  observes  that  all  the 
interim  between  the  first  conception  of  a  dreadful 
purpose  and  the  carrying  of  it  into  execution  is 
like  a  phantasma  or  a  hideous  dream.  An  American 
writer  of  the  time  has  remarked  that  the  events  <e»f 
that  period  may  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  but 
that  the  agitation  of  the  people  can  never  be  fully 
comprehended  but  by  those  who  witnessed  it. 
Poi-tentous   rumours  and  vague  alarms   filled  the 
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air  like  a  subtle  epidemic.  It  was  said  that  Gage 
had  commanded  Iiis  troops  to  attack  the  Massachu- 
setts militia,  and  to  fire  on  the  p80j)le  of  Boston. 
Business  was  almost  suspended,  and  crowds  of 
armed  men  tilled  the  country  roads,  ready  for 
action  on  the  tirst  opportunity  that  should  present 
itself     Towards    the    close  of  the   year,  a   Royal 


Sullivan,  at  that  time  a  lawyer,  but  afterwards  a 
Major-General  in  the  American  army,  surprised  the 
castle  at  Portsmouth,  and  contined  tlie  Koyal  gar- 
rison until  all  the  ammunition  in  the  magazine, 
together  with  several  arms  and  pieces  of  artillery, 
had  been  carried  off.  In  effect,  the  sword  was 
already  ch'awn,  though  the  state  of  peace  nominally 


VIEW    IN    MASSAtillSETXS. 


proclamation  reached  America,  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  military  stores  from  Great  Britain. 
Hereupon  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  removed 
from  the  public  battery  some  forty  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  the  Assembly  gave  orders  for  procui'ing  arms 
and  martial  stores,  and  for  the  immediate  equip- 
ment of  a  militaiy  force  ;  while  in  New  Hampshire 
a  body  of  four  hundred  men,  commanded  by  John 


continued.  A  fratricidal  war,  which  might  have 
been  averted  by  mutual  concessions — by  a  greater 
regard  for  popular  rights  on  the  one  side,  and  a 
greater  deference  to  Imperial  claims  on  the  other — 
was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out ;  and  the  despotic 
Powers  of  continental  Europe  looked  on,  in  scarcely- 
dissimulated  triumph  over  those  principles  of  free- 
dom which  they  hoped  would  perish  in  the  shock. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Disagreement  of  Xew  York  with  tlie  Results  of  tlie  Continental  Congress  —Want  of  Reliable  Intelligence  in  England  as  to  what 
was  going  on  in  America  —Lord  Dunmore,  Governor  of  Vix-ginia — His  Policy  of  encroaching  on  the  Limits  of  Other  States 
— Indian  "War  in  the  West — A  Forest  Battle,  and  subsequent  Conclusion  of  Peace — The  Western  Huntsmen,  and  their 
Position  towards  American  Politics — Elections  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Autumn  of  1774— Speech  from  the  Throne 
at  the  Opening  of  Parliament — Ministerial  Difficulties  with  respect  to  America — Franklin's  Proposals  for  a  Compromise 
The  Question  as  between  Colonial  Rights  and  Imperial  Claims — Proceedings  at  Boston— Perplexity  in  England— Lord 
Howe  and  Franklin — Chatliam's  Motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  an  Address  to  tlie  King  on  the  Affairs  of  America— His 
Speech  on  that  Occasion — Reception  of  the  Motion— Bill  by  the  same  Statesman  for  Settling  the  Colonial  Troubles  — 
Rejection  of  the  Measure  by  Ministers  and  their  Sujiporters. 


The  Cougress  had  been  a  great  success.  Its  coun- 
sels and  resolves  were  ratified  by  all  but  one  of  tlie 
-Provincial  Congresses  and  Legislative  Assemblies 
•of  America,  and  it  was  A'eiy  generally  felt  tliat  a 
protest  of  the  most  authentic  and  weighty  kind 
possible  had  been  made  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  mother  country.  The  one  exception,  how- 
evei',  was  serious.  New  York  refused,  in  its  repre- 
sentative Chamber,  to  recognise  what  had  been 
63— VOL.   II. 


done  and  affirmed  at  Philadelphia.  In  that  cosmo- 
politan province  which  is  watered  by  the  Hudson, 
a  large  and  influential  class  was  imbued  Avith 
Royalist  principles.  Many  of  the  rich  colonists 
were  connected  with  families  of  distinction  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland;  and  the  capital  had  for  some 
time  been  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army  m 
America.  The  defection  of  Kew  York  from  the 
o-eneral   cause  of  the   colonies,   as   represented   by 
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the  Continental  Congress,  gave  great  satisfaction  in 
the  old  country,  where  Ministers  always  supposed 
that  the  loyal  part  of  the  i)opulation  was  more  nume- 
rous and  more  important  than  it  really  was.  The 
Government  of  George  III.,  and  the  King  himself, 
were  in  some  respects  deceived  by  their  representa- 
tives in  the  New  World.  They  thought  that  the 
resistance  of  the  people  was  little  more  than  the 
hasty  ebullition  of  a  discontented  mob,  and  that  a 
firm  display  of  power  would  rally  to  their  side 
all  the  most  substantial  elements  in  the  land. 
One  gi-eat  source  of  error  in  those  days  was 
the  want  of  authentic  intelligence.  England  was 
really  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  in  her  own 
possessions.  In  our  time,  an  omniscient  press 
reflects  the  events,  the  feelings,  the  asinrations, 
even  the  humoiirs  and  whims,  of  the  most  dis- 
tant communities.  But  in  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  Ministers  knew  nothing  of  America  but  what 
they  learned  from  the  interested,  and  not  always 
trutliful,  reports  of  oifice-holders,  or  from  the  state- 
ments of  American  agents  in  England,  wliom  they 
not  unnaturally  suspected  of  exaggeration,  and 
who  may  perhaps  in  some  respects  have  exag- 
gerated. 

The  soul  of  the  movement  now  rapidly  leading 
to  I'ebellion  was  undoubtedly  Massachusetts;  but 
Virgmia  also  had  a  large  share  in  the  work  of 
revolution.  For  the  present,  however,  the  atten- 
tion of  public  men  in  the  Old  Dominion  was  to 
some  extent  diverted  by  events  of  a  different 
character.  The  Governor  of  Virginia  at  that  period 
was  Lord  Dunmore — a  Scotch  nobleman  who  had 
previously  occupied,  for  a  short  time,  the  same  post 
at  New  Yoi-k,  and  who  had  earned  a  bad  name  for 
rapacity  and  absolutism.  In  Vii'ginia  he  made 
himself  more  jjopular,  by  turning  his  own  greed 
to  the  advantage  of  the  colony.  In  spite  of  most 
positive  instructions  to  the  contrary  from  the  King 
and  the  Colonial  Minister,  he  supported  the  claims 
of  Virginia  to  the  West,  that  he  might  in  this  way 
acquire  for  himself  certain  immense  tracts  of  land 
which  the  Indians  of  southern  Illinois  were  dis- 
posed to  sell.  He  then  directed  his  attention  to 
another  quarter,  and  extended  his  jurisdiction  over 
Pittsbui'g  and  the  neighbouring  country  on  the 
Monongahela,  which  of  right  belonged  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  which  Dunmore  coveted  as  a  great  place 
for  Indian  trade,  and  a  region  likely  to  be  nnich 
sought  by  western  emigrants.  When  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  Pennsylvania  op^wsed  the  agent 
whom  the  Scotch  Eaii  sent  to  do  his  bidding,  Dun- 
more expressed  himself  as  if  he  had  been  personally 
insulted,  and  a  series  of  petty  contentions  and 
collisions  took  place  iix  the  wild  lands  that  o^x^ned 


on  the  illimitable  western  world.  He  ventured  to 
exercise  power,  and  to  grant  estates,  north  and  west 
of  the  Ohio,  although  that  territory  had  been 
reserved  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  province  of 
Quebec.  Beyond  the  Alleghanies,  however,  the 
claims  of  rival  jurisdictions  were  so  contradictory 
that  American  backwoodsmen  were  prone  to  recog- 
nise none  at  all,  but  such  as  they  could  establish 
for  themselves  by  their  own  labour  and  enterpi-isc. 
The  Indians  were  eqiially  indifferent  to  the  asserted 
rights  of  one  province  or  another,  and  opposed 
themselves  with  impai-tial  ferocity  to  the  straggling 
bands  of  adventurers,  from  whatever  quartei-  they 
came.  Single  murders,  and  massacres  on  a  small 
scale,  continually  occurred,  and  at  length  some- 
thing like  a  state  of  war  was  created  in  the  wide 
plains  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries. 

In  the  autumn  of  1773,  the  cnterprisuag  explorer, 
Daniel  Boone,  was  conducting  his  wife  and  family, 
with  some  others,  to  a  place  of  settlement  in 
Kentucky,  when,  as  they  approached  Cumberland 
Gap,  they  were  attacked  by  Cherokee  Indians. 
Six  of  them,  including  Boone's  eldest  sou,  were 
slain,  and  the  rest  were  compelled  to  turn  back. 
The  Government  of  Virginia  summoned  the  Che- 
rokees  to  give  up  the  offender ;  but  they  managed 
to  evade  their  responsibility,  and  one  of  the  white 
men,  who  had  escaped,  killed  an  Indian  at  a  horse- 
race on  the  frontier,  in  revenge  for  what  his 
countiymen  had  suffered.  This  led  to  reprisals. 
Six  white  men  and  two  negroes  were  slaughtered 
by  the  ravages  in  Febi'uaiy,  1774,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  they  murdered  some  others  on  board  a 
ti^ading  canoe  on  the  Ohio,  and  can-ied  away  their 
goods.  It  soon  became  known  that  the  sevei-al 
tribes  in  that  part  of  America  were  conspiring 
against  the  whites,  and  the  backwoodsmen  along 
the  frontiers  began  to  organise  war-parties.  Un- 
happily, they  acted  with  as  much  unreasoning 
cruelty  as  the  Indians  themselves.  Several  of  the 
savages  were  entrapped,  and  massacred  in  cold 
blood,  and  a  large  number  of  tribes  were  inflamed 
with  the  desire  of  vengeance.  The  colonists  became 
alarmed.  They  implored  the  Virginian  Govern- 
ment for  assistance,  and  Lord  Duiunore,  carrying 
out  the  expressed -wishes  of  the  Assembly,  ordereil 
the  militia  of  the  frontier  counties  to  be  embodied 
for  defence.  Nevertheless,  the  settlers  continuetl 
to  suffer  from  the  tomahawk  of  the  red  man.  Forty 
scalps  were  taken  into  the  chief  village  of  the 
Shawnees,  and  the  summer  was  rendered  horrible 
by  acts  of  atrocity,  in  which  each  side  vied  with  the 
other  in  treacheiy  and  bloodtlm-stiness.  As  the 
autimin  advanced,  Dunmore  called  out  the  militia 
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of  the  south-west,  and,  seeking  an  interview  with 
the  Delawares  and  the  Six  Nations,  conchided  a 
peace  Math  them.  Descending  the  Ohio  at  the 
head  of  twelve  hundred  militiamen  fi-om  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  he  crossed  to  the  opposite  bank, 
and  proceeded  to  the  towns  of  the  Shawnees,  which 
he  found  deserted.  But  his  movements  had  been 
too  expeditious,  for  he  had  promised  to  wait  for  the 
south-western  men  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha 
Ki^^er,  and  when  the  energetic  and  courageous 
backwoodsmen,  riding  over  rugged  hills  and  through 
long  reaches  of  forest,  arrived,  on  the  6th  of 
October,  at  Point  Pleasant,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Ohio,  they  found  themselves  without  any  intel- 
ligence from  the  Governor. 

The  i)Osition  was  one  of  gi'eat  danger.  The 
Shawnees  were  marching  tlirough  the  woods 
towards  the  encampment  of  the  south-western 
Virginians,  and  these  savage  wai'riors  had  a 
deservedly  high  name  for  valour  and  warlike  skill. 
On  the  10th  of  Octobei",  they  burst  on  the  white 
men  iir  full  force.  A  fieice  and  prolonged  combat 
ensued.  The  Indians,  protected  by  the  trunks  of 
trees,  behind  which  they  lurked  with  the  stealthi- 
ness  peculiar  to  their  race,  poured  a  devastating 
fire  into  the  Virginians,  mortally  wounding  several. 
From  sunrise  to  noon,  the  fight  continued  with  un- 
abated severity  ;  then  the  Indians  began  to  retreat 
under  cover  of  the  thickets.  A  running  fire  was 
kept  up  for  some  hours  longer ;  but  at  the  approach 
of  night  the  savages  disaj^peared  across  the  river. 
Of  the  Virginians,  neai-ly  fifty  men  were  killed,  and 
about  eighty  injured ;  while  the  savages,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  numbered  eight  hundred,  must 
also  have  suffered  gravely,  though  the  exact  pro- 
l)Oi-tion  of  their  dead  and  wounded  could  not  be 
ascertained.  Having  been  reinforced  by  three 
hundred  troops,  the  Vii'ginians,  some  days  later, 
followed  the  flying  enemy  across  the  intervening 
I'iver,  marched  eighty  miles  through  a  desert 
country,  and  on  the  24th  of  October  encamped  on 
Congo  Creek.  The  Indians  now  thought  it  advis- 
able to  come  to  tei-ms.  Lord  Dunmore  admitted 
them  to  a  conference,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded 
which  adjusted  all  differences,  gave  up  the  Ken- 
tucky side  of  the  Ohio  to  Virginia,  and  further 
extended  the  jurisdiction  of  that  colony  to  regions 
which,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  British 
Parliament,  belonged  to  the  province  of  Quebec. 

It  was  not  long  ere  Dunmore,  involved  in  the 
whirlpool  of  American  revolution,  was  at  deadly 
issue  with  the  Virginians ;  but  for  the  moment  he 
was  highly  popular.  The  Assembly  described  his 
conduct  of  the  campaign  as  "  truly  noble,  wise,  and 
spirited,"  and  it  certainly  had  the  effect  of  deliver- 


ing the  western  territories  from  the  danger  which 
had  threatened  them.  But  these  Indian  wars,  and 
the  wild  lives  of  explorers,  hunters,  and  trajopers, 
which  so  often  occasioned  them,  educated  a  largo 
number  of  Amex'icans  in  the  active  A'u-tues  of 
soldiership,  and  enabled  them,  in  the  ensuing 
struggle  with  the  mother  country,  to  encounter 
with  success  the  trained  regiments  of  England. 
Here  again  the  King  and  his  servants  were  igno- 
rant of  what  was  going  on  in  America.  They 
kncAV  nothing  of  the  fresh  and  vigorous  race  which 
was  shooting  up  in  the  "West — of  the  young 
nation  which  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  emigrants 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  was  ci'eating  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and  which  a  free  contact 
with  untamed  Nature,  with  the  hardships  of  the 
wilderness  and  the  perils  of  Indian  strife,  was 
moulding  to  the  proportion  of  heroes.  But  the 
men  themselves  knew  their  power  and  understood 
their  rights.  The  soldiers  who  had  just  proved 
their  valour  against  Indian  foes,  halted  at  Fort 
Gower,  on  the  noi-thern  bank  of  the  Ohio,  when 
returning  from  the  campaign,  in  order  that  they 
might  consider  the  existing  condition  of  their 
countiy,  and  the  relations  of  the  colonies  towards 
the  parent  State.  The  upshot  of  tlieir  delibera- 
tions was  conveyed  in  a  resolution  which  promised 
continued  allegiance  to  the  King,  if  he  would  reign 
over  them  as  a  brave  and  free  people,  but  which  at 
the  same  time  declared  that,  as  attachment  to  the 
real  interests  and  just  rights  of  America  out- 
weighed every  other  consideration,  they  were  re- 
solved to  exert  all  their  powers  for  American  liberty, 
when  called  on  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  their 
countrymen.  These  western  adventurers,  living 
in  a  country  where  there  was  no  visible  represen- 
tative of  Royal  power,  on  lands  which  they  had 
won  by  their  own  daring  and  defended  by  their  own 
prowess,  were  peculiarly  inclined  to  the  reception 
of  ideas  pointing  to  Republican  independence. 

If  the  people  of  America  were  determined,  the 
peojile  of  England  were  not  less  so ;  and,  unfortu- 
nately, the  resolves  of  the  two  pointed  to  contrary 
ends.  The  elections  to  the  British  Parliament  in 
the  autumn  of  1774  resulted  in  a  large  majority  on 
the  side  of  Government,  and  that  distinctly  on  the 
question  of  their  colonial  policy.  It  is  true  tliat 
bribery  was  employed  in  several  instances ;  but 
this  appeai-s  to  have  been  resorted  to  as  a  means 
of  determining  the  issue  as  between  man  and 
man,  rather  than  as  between  principle  and  prin- 
ciple.*    Everything  we  know  of  that  period  shows 

*  Earl  Stanhope  affirms  that  there  was  less  venality  at  this 
General  Election  than  at  the  preceding  one.  (History  of 
England,  ch.ap.  .51.) 
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that  the  coercion  of  America  was  dear  to  tlie 
English  heart,  and  that  it  was  considered  disgraceful 
in  an  ancient  and  famous  Empire  to  yield  to  the 
menaces  of  a  distant  possession.  Of  coui-se  thei-e 
were  exceptions  to  this  rule.  A  few  men  sincerely 
desii'ous  of  promoting  conciliatory  measures  found 
theii-  way  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  they 
formed  merely  a  small  though  devoted  phalanx. 
Many  even  of  the  liberally-dis}X)sed  thought  that 
the  Americans  had  been  too  violent  and  head- 
strong; only  a  few,  and  those  the  most  factious, 
were  prepai-ed  to  defend  the  colonists  in  every- 
thing, and  to  refuse  all  support  to  the  Ministry 
in  assei-ting  the  dominion  of  England.  The 
consequence  was,  that  when  the  Government 
met  Parliament  on  the  30th  of  November,  they 
were  enabled  to  assume  a  confident  position  with 
regard  to  the  great  question  of  the  day.  In  his 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  the  King  i-eminded  the 
two  Houses  that  a  most  daring  spirit  of  resistance 
and  disobedience  to  the  laws  unhappily  prevailed  in 
tlie  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  had  broken 
forth  in  fresh  violences  of  a  highly  criminal  nature ; 
that  these  proceedings  had  been  countenanced  and 
encouraged  in  his  other  colonies  ;  that  unwarrantable 
attempts  had  been  made  to  obstruct  the  commerce 
of  his  kingdom  by  unlawful  combinations ;  and  that 
he  had  taken  such  measures  and  given  such  orders 
as  he  judged  most  proper  and  effectual  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  Acts  passed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  relative  to  the  province  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  Addresses  in  reply  to  this  Speech,  which  of 
courae  re-echoed  the  sentiments  of  the  Royal  com- 
munication, were  carried  by  large  majorities  ;  yet 
Ministers  seemed  perplexed  as  to  what  course 
tliey  should Jiake  in  the  unparalleled  difficulties  of 
the  time.  Nothing  definite  hiwl  been  done  when 
I^u•liameut  adjourned  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 
During  the  recess,  however,  intelligence  anived 
»  in  England  that  a  Congress  had  been  sitting 
in  America,  and  that  i-esolutions  of  an  extreme 
character  had  I'cccived  the  sanction  of  that  body. 
In  those  days,  intercommunication  between  distant 
countries  Avas  so  slow  that  the  English  Ministers 
were  always  acting  with  reference  to  a  state  of 
things  Avhich  hiul  jjerhaps  materially  changed  since 
the  last  despatches.  The  condition  of  America  was 
much  more  serious  by  Christmas,  1774,  than  it  had 
been  when  Congi-ess  adjourned  on  the  26th  of 
October ;  and  even  in  September,  Gage  had  written 
home  that  the  Regulating  Acts  of  Parliament 
could  only  be  enforced  by  military  power,  that  all 
the  provinces  sympathised  with  New  England,  and 
that  the  people  were  arming  in  defence  of  what 


they  believed  to  be  their  rights.  The  quarrel  had 
been  envenomed  since  that  date ;  the  i)eo[)le  and 
the  military  were  already  face  to  face.  Gage  had 
previously  sTiggested  that  the  obnoxious  Acts  shoukl 
be  suspended,  and  that  the  colonies  should  be  left 
to  themselves,  and  to  the  anarchy  and  want  which, 
in  his  opinion,  would  sj^eedily  eiisue.  This,  he 
thought,  would  soon  bring  them  to  repentance  ;  but, 
if  such  advice  had  ever  been  reasonable,  the  time 
for  carrying  it  out  had  now  passed.  The  King 
also  rejected  every  idea  of  compromise,  and  said  to 
Lord  North  that  blows  must  decide  whether  the 
colonies  were  to  remain  subject  to  England,  or  to 
become  independent.  The  Premier,  whose  ideas 
were  more  liberal  than  those  of  his  colleagues,  by 
whom  he  was  frequently  over-ruled,  proposed  to 
send  out  commissioners  of  inquiry ;  biit  the  King 
would  not  hear  of  such  an  arrangement.  He  had 
at  any  rate  the  penetration  to  see  that  rebellion 
had  begun,  and  that  the  day  of  small  conciliations 
had  gone  by. 

Franklin  had  by  this  time  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  colonies  must  be  entirely  emancipated 
from  the  rule  of  the  mother  country ;  yet  he  pub- 
lished some  hints  as  to  the  terms  on  which  a 
durable  union  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
American  possessions  might  possibly  be  eftected. 
These  terms  were  to  the  effect  that  the  Tea  Duty 
Act  should  be  repealed ;  that  payment  should  be 
offered  for  the  tea  that  had  been  destroyed ;  that 
England  should  give  up  her  monopoly  of  American 
commerce ;  that  America,  on  her  pai't,  should 
furnish  liberal  aids  in  times  of  war  and  peace  ;  and 
that  the  Quebec  Act  should  be  rescinded,  together 
with  the  Regulating  Acts.  The  repeal  of  the  last- 
mentioned  statutes  he  particularly  insisted  on. 
The  charter  of  William  III.,  he  argvied,  was  a 
compact  between  the  King  and  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,  and  could  be  altered  only  by  the  consent 
of  both.  If  it  were  once  admitted  that  the  English 
Parliament  hjid  a  right  to  change  the  colonial  laws 
at  will,  the  colonists  would  be  deprived  of  all  privi- 
leges but  what  they  would  hold  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  parent  State.  Franklin  might  lia\o  spared 
himself  the  trouble  of  making  these  proposals.  It 
was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  likely  that  they 
Avoiild  be  accepted ;  nor,  indeed,  was  the  argu- 
ment convincing  from  the  English  point  of  \iev>\ 
That  the  Massacluasetts  charter  wjis  a  "  compact " 
between  the  King  and  the  people,  in  the  sense  of 
an  agreement  by  which  two  perfectly  inde})endent 
parties  mutually  bind  one  another,  is  certainly  a 
])Osition  very  far  from  tenable.  It  was  i-ather  a 
something  conferred,  which  the  Power  so  conferring 
could,  as  a  matter  of  strict  legal  right,  withdraAv. 
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To  exercise  that  right  may  have  been  unwise,  may 
have  been  unfair,  may  have  been  unjust ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  described  as  illegal. 

The  iRe volution  of  1688  had  modified  the  functions 
of  Royalty,  and,  by  a  gradual  increase  of  popular 
powei',  had  introduced  the  authority  of  Parliament 
as  a  necessary  element  in  all  but  the  set  forms  of 
government.  In  this  way  it  had  come  to  be  con- 
sidered that  whereas,  in  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors 
and  Stuarts,  the  administration  of  the  colonies  was 
tlie  sole  prerogative  of  the  King,  it  had  now  l)een 
transferred  to  a  department  of  State,  to  be  manage-tl 
by  the  responsible  Minister  of  the  day,  with  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  and  the  assent  of  the 
monarch.  Such  an  arrangement,  it  is  true,  was  no 
more  satisfactory  to  the  Americans  than  the  simpler 
form  of  despotism  which  it  displaced ;  for  it  left 
tliem  at  the  mercy  of  a  political  organisation  in 
which  they  had  no  share.  Powers  so  dangerous 
should  always  have  been  used  with  the  most  con- 
scientious regard  for  the  interests  and  reasonable 
wishes  of  the  colonists ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
troverted that  they  were  seldom  so  used.  But  the 
denial  that  they  existed,  except  as  an  usurpation — 
the  assertion  that,  do  what  the  colonists  might. 
Parliament  was  never  to  exercise  any  control — was 
a  challenge  which  the  mother  country  could  hardly 
avoid  accepting.  Even  Burke  always  contended 
for  a  Parliamentary  jurisdiction.  Had  the  leading 
})oliticians  on  lioth  sides  of  the  Atlantic  been  moi'e 
temperate — more  truly  inclined  to  a  policy  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  unity  of  the  Empii'e  and 
the  welfare  of  all  its  memliers — some  plan  might,  at 
an  earlier  period,  liave  been  discovered  for  limiting 
the  supervising  power  of  Parliament,  and  per- 
manently securing  the  substantial  liberties  of  the 
Ameincans.  Blamable  as  the  policy  of  English 
Ministei-s  had  often  been,  they  had  generally,  up 
to  the  close  of  George  II. 's  reign,  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  reconsider  any  measure  against  which  the 
colonists  respectfully  remonstrated.  The  change  of 
mood  after  the  accession  of  the  Third  George  may 
in  part  be  attributable  to  the  haughty  nature  of 
the  American  demands,  as  well  as  to  the  despotic 
tendencies  of  the  King ;  and  that  those  demands  so 
suddenly  acquired  this  character  of  haughtiness, 
appeai-s  to  have  been  owing  to  the  relative  increase 
of  American  power,  and  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  feeling  of  dependence,  consequent  on  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  French  in  Canada.  The  desire  for  a 
separate  national  existence  had  been  cherished  in  New 
England,  and  jierhaps  in  some  of  the  other  colonies, 
for  generations  ;  the  determination  to  efiect  it  on 
the  earliest  opportunity  was  always  bonie  in  mind ; 
but  the  opportunity  itself  did  not  arise  until  1763. 


While  Parliament  was  considering  the  state  of 
America,  yet  at  the  same  time  making  no  provision 
for  increased  expenses,  adding  not  a  man  to  the 
army,  and  actually  reducing  the  navy — so  little 
was  it  supposed  that  American  resistance  could 
ever  assume  the  magnitude  of  a  war — the  people 
of  Massachusetts  were  preparing  for  the  struggle. 
The  Provincial  Congress  established  a  secret  cor- 
I'espondence  with  Canada,  entreated  the  religious 
ministers  of  New  England  to  aid  in  averting  the 
dreadful  slavery  with  which  the  country  was 
threatened,  and  addressed  the  people  in  a  stirring 
appeal  which  affirmed  that  it  was  impossible  to 
conqiier  a  nation  in  arms,  but  at  the  same  time 
urged  the  immediate  necessity  of  adopting  measuies 
of  defence,  and  pointed  out  that  the  minute-men 
not  already  provided  should  be  at  once  equipped, 
and  disciplined  at  least  three  times  a  week.  The 
unity  of  feeling  among  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  was  a  fact  not  to  be  questioned.  It  was  a 
feeling  derived  from  the  primitive  traditions  of  the 
colony,  and  fostered  by  the  eloquence  of  divines 
who  made  politics  a  part  of  their  religion.  Gage 
could  do  nothing  to  extinguish  it,  and  he  appears 
to  have  attempted  little.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  the  electors  met,  accordmg  to  their  ancient 
forms,  to  choose  delegates  to  the  next  Provincial 
Congress.  Proclamations  against  these  irregiilar 
assemblies  were  issued  by  the  English  commander ; 
])ut  the  prohibition  was  not  enforced.  It  was  as 
much  as  Gage  could  do  to  hold  his  ground  against 
the  rising  tide.  With  the  small  force  at  his  dis- 
posal, he  was  powerless  to  suppi*ess  the  political 
action  of  the  colonists. 

The  petition  of  the  Continental  Congress  was 
presented  to  the  King  by  Franklin  and  the  agents 
of  Massachusetts  only,  the  other  colonial  represen- 
tatives refusing  to  join.  The  King  promised  that 
after  the  recess  it  should  be  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  meanwhile  the  professional  politi- 
cians talked  the  matter  over,  with  little  agreement 
as  to  what  should  be  done.  Lord  North  refused 
to  repeal  the  Regulating  Act,  but  evinced  a 
willingness  to  leave  the  matter  of  taxation  in  the 
hands  of  the  Amei-icans  themselves.  Barringtoia, 
the  Secretary  at  War,  who  knew  that  the  army 
was  ill-organised  and  far  from  strong,  advised  a 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Massachusetts,  and 
the  granting  of  liberal  concessions.  But  the  King 
remained  firm  in  his  policy  of  simple  and  un- 
relieved coercion.  In  this  junctiu-e,  Lord  Howe, 
brother  of  the  gallant  officer  who  fell  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  called  on  Franklin,  Avith  a  view  to  effiicting 
some  compromise,  such  as  might  incline  the  English 
Govei-nment  to  adopt  a  moi'e  conciliatoiy  covu-se. 
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Tlie  interview  took  place  on  the  eve  of  Christmas  sutticod  to  turn  aside  the  resolve  of  George  III.  to 

Day   1774;  but  it  led  to  no  material  modification  of  attempt  the    complete   reduction   of  the    colonies, 

the  American  demands.     Lord  North  still  clung  to  All   this   while  Franklin  was  the  great  object  of 

the  idea  of  sending  commissioners  to  America,  and  regard  or' of  hatred.     The  day  after  his  interview 

asked   Franklin   if  he   would   undertake  such  an  with  Lord  Howe,  he  was  received  by  the  Earl  of 
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office.     Franklin  replied  by  a  statement  of  demands  Chatham  at  Hayes,  that  nobleman's  seat  in  Kent, 

which  must  have  staggered  the  English  Premier.  The  political  virtues  of  the  Americans  were  highly 

The  A.ssembly  of  Jamaica  voted,  in  December,  a  commended   by   the    English    statesman,    who    (fe- 

petition  on  behalf  of  the  continental  settlements,  at  clared  that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  promote  tlieh- 

the  same  time  declaring  that  they  had  no  intention  cause,  as   the    last   hope  of  freedom  for  England 

of  joining  the  American  Confedenxcy  ;  but  nothing  hei-self.     But  his  utmost  amounted  to  nothing,  as 
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regarded  the  wltimate  development  of  events.  He 
had  few  supporters  in  Parliament ;  he  was  imable 
to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham ;  he  and  Burke  were  at  issue;  and  the  Minis- 
terial majority  was  so  strong  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  break  it  down. 

The  wishes  of  the  King  prevailed  with  the  Go- 
vern«ient.  Lord  North  found  himself  unable  to 
carry  out  his  temporising  policy,  and,  at  a  Cabinet 
Council  held  on  the  12th  of  January,  1775,  it  was 
resolved  to  interdict  all  commerce  with  the  colonists, 
and  to  stigmatise  as  ti'aitors  and  rebels  those  who 
had  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of 
the  mother  country.  On  the  20th  of  the  same 
month, — papers  relating  to  America  being  then 
laid  before  the  Hoiise  of  Lords, — Chatham  moved 
to  address  the  King  for  immediate  orders  to  remove 
the  forces  from  the  town  of  Boston.  The  speech 
which  he  then  delivered  was  one  of  his  most  effec- 
tive bui'sts  of  oratory ;  and  it  was  listened  to  by 
Franklin  and  many  other  Americans.  Vindicating 
the  colonists  in  their  opposition  to  the  English 
Parliament,  he  said  : — 

"  Resistance  to  your  acts  was  necessary,  as  it 
Avas  just;  and  your  imperious  doctrine  of  the 
omnipotence  of  Parliament  and  the  necessity  of 
submission  will  bo  found  equally  impotent  to  con- 
vince or  to  enslave.  The  means  of  enforcing 
thraldom  are  as  weak  in  practice  as  they  ai'e  unjust 
in  principle.  General  Gage  and  the  troops  under 
his  command  are  penned  up,  pining  in  inglorious 
inactivity.  You  may  call  them  an  army  of  safetj' 
and  of  guai'd  ;  Ijut  they  ai-e,  in  truth,  an  army  of 
impotence;  and,  to  make  the  folly  equal  to  the 
disgi'ace,  they  are  an  army  of  irritation.  But  this 
tameness,  however  contemptible,  cannot  be  cen- 
sured ;  for  the  first  di'op  Of  blood,  shed  in  civil  and 
unnatural  war,  will  make  a  wound  that  yeax's, 
perhaps  ages,  may  not  heal.  Their  force  would  be 
most  disproiX)rtionately  exerted  against  a  brave, 
generous,  and  united  people,  with  arms  in  their  hands 
and  courage  in  their  hearts;  three  millions  of 
people,  the  genuine  descendants  of  a  valiant  and 
pious  ancostr}',  diivcn  to  those  deserts  by  the 
nan'ow  maxims  of  a  su)>crstitious  tyranny.  And 
is  the  sptiit  of  jiersecution  never  to  be  apjieased  1 
Are  the  bi-ave  sons  of  those  bi-ave  forefathers  to 
inherit  their  sufferings,  as  they  have  inherited  their 
virtues  1  Ax-e  they  to  sustain  the  infliction  of  the 
most  oppressive  and  xxnexampled  sevexity  1  They 
\  have  beeix  condemned  unheard.  The  indiscriminate 
*•  hand  of  vengeance  has  himped  together  innocent 
and  guilty  ;  with  all  the  fox-malitios  of  hostility, 
has  blocked  xxp  the  towix  of  Boston,  axxd  reduced  to 
be^ary   and  famine  thix-ty  thousand  inhabitants. 


Bxxt  his  Majesty  is  advised  that  the  xxnioxi  in 
Axxierica  canixot  last  !  I  pronoxxnce  it  a  xinioix 
solid,  pei'manent,  and  effectxxal.  Its  real  stamina 
are  to  be  looked  for  axxiong  the  cultivators  of  the 
laixd ;  in  their  simplicity  of  life  ax'e  foxind  the 
iixtegx'ity  axid  coux'age  of  fx'eedom.  These  true  sons 
of  the  eai'th  are  ixiviiicible.  .  .  .  Evexy  motive 
of  jixstice  axxd  policy,  of  dignity  and  px'ixdence,  xxx'ges 
yoxx  to  allay  the  ferment  in  Amex'ica  by  a  x'emoval 
of  your  troops  fx'om  Bostoxx,  by  a  repeal  of  yoxxr 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  by  demoixstx'atiixg  amicable 
disjxositions  towai'ds  yoxxr  coloixies.  On  the  other 
haixd,  to  deter  yoxx  from  jjei'severance  in  yoixr  pre- 
seixt  xnxixxoxxs  ixxeasux-es,  every  daxxger  and  evexy 
hazax'd  impend  ; — foreign  war  hanging  over  you  by 
a  thx-ead ;  Fx'ance  and  Spaiix  watching  yoxxr  con- 
dxxct,  and  waitiixg  for  the  matxix'ity  of  your  exTors. 
If  the  Ministei's  persevei-e  ixx  thxxs  misadvising  and 
misleading  the  King,  I  will  not  say  that  the  Kiixg  is 
betx'ayed,  bxxt  I  will  px'onoxxnce  that  the  kixxgdoixx  is 
uixdone  ;  I  will  not  say  that  they  can  alienate  the 
affections  of  his  sxxbjects  fx'om  his  cx'own,  bxxt  I  will 
aflSx'xn  that,  the  Amex'ican  jewel  oxxt  of  it,  they  will 
make  the  cx'own  not  woi'th  his  weaxing." 

Chathaixx's  motion  was  supported  by  the  Duke 
of  Richxnoxid,  the  Marqxxis  of  Rockixxghanx,  Loi-d 
Canideix,  and  Lord  Shelbxxrxxe  ;  bxxt  the  vast  majox-ity 
of  the  peex"s  tx'eated  it  with  scox'n  and  indignation. 
By  some,  the  great  Libei-al  statesman  was  accused  of 
openly  px'eaching  sedition,  axxd  he  was  held  j>ersoix- 
ally  x'espoixsible  for  events  which  were  bxxt  too  likely 
to  take  place  in  Axxxex-ica.  Such,  indeed,  were  the 
views  of  the  Kiixg  himself.  Oix  the  speech  l>eiixg  de- 
scx'ibed  to  him,  he  bitterly  denounced  Lox'd  Chathaxn, 
and  looked  forwax'd,  with  indecexxt  eagex'ness,  to 
the  time  wheix  death,  or  the  iixfix'mities  of  age,  should 
x'id  him  of  so  troxxblesoixxe  axx  eixexxiy.  Reply- 
ixxg,  at  the  close  of  the  debate,  to  the  strictxxres  of 
his  opponeixts,  the  mover  of  the  addx'ess  to  the 
sovex'eigix  x'eitex'ated  his  coixviction  that  the  Ameri- 
cans should  be  exexxxpt  from  all  taxatioix  which  they 
had  not  axxthorised  by  their  own  repx-esexxtatives. 
Yet  even  /le  gx*anted  to  the  mother  coxxixtxy  the  x-ight 
of  x-egulatixxg  the  conxxnerce  of  the  whole  Empii-e  ; 
while  Rockinghaxix,  though  sxippox-tiixg  the  motioix, 
still  clxxng  to  his  origiixal  view  that  the  Act  declaring 
the  sxxpx"emacy  of  the  Eixglish  Pax'liament  was  just 
and  propex'.  Axxxongst  the  minoiity  of  eighteen 
who  voted  for  the  nxotxon,  against  the  sixty-eight 
who  opposed  it,  oixe  peer  was  to  be  foxxnd  whose 
presence  oix  the  jxopxxlax-  side  is  reixxax-kable.  This 
w.os  the  King's  youixgest  bx'othex*,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berlaxxd.  Geox-ge  mxxst  have  beeix  anixoyed  at  sucli 
a  defectioix  ;  bxxt  the  lax'geness  of  the  majoxnty  com- 
foi-ted  him.      He  thought  that  the  votes  of  a  few 
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irresponsible  lords  would  overawe  the  rising  spirit 
and  youthful  genius  of  democratic  America. 

Undiscouraged  by  the  fate  of  his  motion,  Chat- 
ham, on  the  1st  of  February,  made  yet  another 
effort  to  avert  civil  war.  He  presented  to  the 
House  of  Lords  a  Bill,  which  he  entitled,  "  A  Pro- 
visional Act  for  settling  the  Troubles  in  America, 
and  for  assei-ting  the  Supreme  Legislative  Authority 
and  Superintending  Power  of  Great  Britain  over 
the  Colonies."  It  was  affirmed  by  this  Bill  (which 
its  author  described  as  a  basis  for  measures  of  a  con- 
ciliatory character,  svich  as  might  avert  the  dangers 
of  disruption  by  which  the  Empii-e  was  menaced) 
that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  had  full  power 
to  bind  America  in  all  matters  touching  the  weal 
of  the  whole  British  dominions,  and  especially  in 
making  laws  for  the  regulation  of  navigation  and 
trade  throughout  the  complicated  system  of  British 
commerce  ;  that  no  military  force  could  ever  be  law- 
fully employed  to  destroy  the  best  rights  of  the 
people  ;  yet  that  the  power  of  sending  troops  to  the 
colonies  should  be  maintained,  independently  of 
the  voice  of  the  colonial  Assemblies.  The  measure 
furthermore  provided  that  no  taxes  for  his  Majesty's 
revenue  should  be  levied  in  America  without  the 
consent  of  the  colonists  ;  that  the  Congress  of  Phila- 
delphia should  be  legalised,  and  empowered  to  meet 
again  on  the  9th  of  May,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
due  recognition  of  the  supreme  legislative  authority 
and  superintending  power  of  the  British  Parliament, 
and  of  voting  a  free  gi-ant  to  the  Ci-own  of  a  certain 
perpetual  revenue ;  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
of  Congress  shoiild  then  be  gi'anted,  the  powers  of 
Admiralty  and  Vice- Admiralty  courts  in  America 
be  confined  to  their  ancient  limits,  and  trial  by  jury 
in  civil  cases  be  restored  wherever  it  had  been 
abolished ;  that  all  the  recent  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  agitation  in  Ameiica 
should  be  forthwith  suspended  ;  and  that,  in  order 
to  secure  due  and  impartial  administration  in  the 
colonies,  his  Majesty's  judges  in  America  should 
hold  their  offices  and  salaries  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  England,  viz.,  quam  diu  66  bene  (jesserit  (so  long 
as  they  should  conduct  themselves  properly).  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  Bill  it  was  expressly  declared 
that  the  colonies  in  America  were  justly  entitled  to 
the  privileges,  franchises,  and  immunities  granted 
by  their  several  chartei-s  or  constitutions ;  and  that 
the  said  charters  or  constitutions  ought  not  to  be 
invaded  or  resumed,  unless  for  misuser,  or  some 
legal  ground  of  forfeiture.     So  little  was  even  Lord 


Chatham  inclined  to  destroy  all  control  of  the 
colonies  by  the  mother  country,  that  ho  made  a  very 
distinct  and  emphatic  statement  to  the  contrary.  If, 
he  said,  he  could  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the 
Americans  entertained  the  most  distant  intention 
of  thro%ving  off  the  legislative  supremacy  and 
superintending  power  of  the  British  Parliament 
(which,  however,  had  he  been  correctly  instructed, 
he  would  have  known  really  was  their  intention), 
he  would  himself  be  the  first  and  most  zealous 
mover  for  securing  and  enforcing  that  power  by 
every  possible  exertion  that  England  was  capable 
of  making. 

The  Bill  was  in  some  respects  a  very  good  one, 
and  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  quarrel  it  might  have 
effected  its  avowed  object.  But  it  is  cei-tain  that, 
had  it  been  sanctioned  by  the  English  Parliament, 
it  would  not,  in  their  then  mood  and  temper,  have 
satisfied  the  Americans.  In  the  composition  of 
his  measure,  Chatham  consulted  Fx'anklin,  and  the 
latter,  while  .thinking  that  it  might  serve  as  a 
starting-point  for  ulterior  arrangements,  frankly 
confessed  that  it  was  inadequate  to  the  wishes  of 
his  countiymen.  Neither  the  English  statesman 
nor  the  American  politician  expected  that  the  Bill 
would  pass ;  it  was  indeed  quite  obvious  that  it 
would  be  cast  out;  and  its  production  seems  to 
have  been  intended  for  no  other  end  than  to  force 
the  Ministry  into  a  more  emphatic  declaration 
against  the  Americans,  into  a  position  still  more 
irreconcilable,  and  thvis  to  strengthen  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  colonists.  The  measure  was  encountered 
by  Ministers  with  a  flood  of  vitupex-ation.  It  was 
condemned  as  the  work  of  Franklin,  whom  Lord 
Sandwich  described  as  among  the  bitterest  and 
most  mischievous  enemies  of  England ;  and  in  the 
end  it  was  rejected  without  even  being  allowed  to 
lie  on  the  table  of  the  House,  although  the  Duke 
of  Manchester,  Earl  Temj^le,  and  Lord  Lyttleton 
were  for  adopting  a  middle  course,  and,  out  of  re- 
spect for  its  illustrious  author,  would  have  allowed 
the  Bill  to  be  inti'oduced,  so  that  it  might  be  read 
and  debated.  The  consciousness  that  America  would 
not  accept  the  proffered  terms  had  probably  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  summary  repudiation  of  the 
Bill ;  but  a  wiser  statesmanship  would  rather 
have  determined  on  jnitting  the  Americans  in  tlie 
wrong  by  offering  a  fair  measiu-e  of  conciliation. 
The  Government  of  the  day  prefen-ed  to  sow  the 
storm,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  reaped  the 
whix'lwind. 
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Having  acliieved  their  double  victory  over  Lord 
Chatham,  Ministers  at  once  proceeded  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  their  own  plans  for  meeting  the  existing 
troubles  in  America.  On  the  motion  of  the  Go- 
vernmentj  a  joint  address  to  the  King  was  carried 
in  the  Lords  and  Commons,  the  members  of  which 
declared  their  opinion  that  a  rebellion  actually 
existed  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  ;  besought 
his  Majesty  to  pursue  the  most  effective  measures 
for  ensuring  due  obedience  to  the  laws  and  authority 
of  the  supreme  Legislature  ;  and  solemnly  pledged 
themselves,  together  with  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
to  support  the  sovereign  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
just  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  against  all  i-ebellious  attempts  to  in- 
fringe them.  The  proposal  for  this  address  was 
brought  forward  in  the  Lower  House  by  Lord 
North  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1775,  the  day  after 
the  i-ejection  of  Chatham's  Bill  for  the  pacification 
of  the  colonies ;  and  it  led  to  a  very  animated 
debate.  In  his  opening  speech,  the  Premier  inti- 
mated that  a  large  militaiy  force  was  to  be  sent  to 
America,  and  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
New  Englanders,  together  with  their  fishing  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  would  be  effectually 
stopped  until  they  returned  to  their  allegiance. 
Charles  James  Fox,  then  in  the  spiing-time  of  his 
brilliant  career,  moved  an  amendment  censuring 
Ministers  for  having  rather  inflamed  than  healed 
differences,  and  praying  for  their  removal.  With 
great  eloquence  and  power  of  reasoning,  he  vindi- 
cated the  Americans  in  the  course  they  had  taken, 
and  upheld  their  determination  to  assert  the  right 
of  all  Englishmen  to  tax  themselves,  and  to  retain 
a  due  control  over  the  Government  to  which  their 
interests  were  entrusted.  Dunning  declared  thtvt 
the  colonies  were  not  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  but 
were  only  resisting  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
despotism  in  America,  as  a  prelude  to  the  same 
system  in  the  mother  country.  On  behalf  of  the 
Government,  Weddei'burn,  the  Solicitor-Genei-al, 
addressed  the  House  with  his  usual  vehemence, 
and  some  of  the  speakers  on  the  same  side  disgi'aced 
their  cause  and  themselves  by  veno)uous  and  liighly 
injudicious  mockeiy  of  the  colonists,  tlieir  religion, 


character,  and  modes  of  life.  It  was  the  fashion  in 
those  days  to  describe  the  Americans  as  cowards, 
who  would  run  at  the  first  sight  of  an  English 
regiment ;  and  imputations  to  this  effect  were  freely 
made  in  Parliament.  When  known  in  America, 
they  must  have  contributed  gi'eatly  to  exasperate 
the  people,  and  undoubtedly  they  rendered  still 
more  mortifying  the  ultimate  discomfiture  of  the 
Royal  amiy. 

Fox's  amendment  was  negatived  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, and  the  original  motion  was  carried.     When 
the  address  was  reported,  on  the  6th  of  February, 
the  opposition  was  renewed.     Lord  John  Cavendish 
earnestly  deprecated  civil  war,  with  its  concomitant, 
a   foreign   war;    and    Wilkes,    then    member    for, 
Middlesex  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  exclaimed,  ^ 
"Who   can   tell  whether,   in  consequence  of  this^ 
day's  violent  and  mad  address,  the  scabbard  may, 
not  be  thrown  away  by  the  Americans,  as  well  aaj 
by  us,   and  whether,  should  success  attend  them,| 
they  may  not  in  a  few  years  celebrate  the  glorious  J 
era   of  the  I'evolution  of  1775  as   we  do  that  of  J 
16881"     A  proposal  that  the  address  should  be  re-, 
committed  was  disallowed,    and   on  the  following 
day  it  was  introduced  into  the  Lords,  after  a  con- 
ference between  the   two  Houses.     In  the  Upper 
as  in  the  Lower  Chamber,  the  questions  involved 
were  warmly  discussed.     The  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham bluntly  declared  that  he  would  risk  neither 
life  nor  fortune  in  support  of  the  measures  recom- 
mended.    He  affirmed  that  four-fifths  of  the  nation 
were  opposed  to  the  address — a  fact  of  which  he 
could   have  had  no  certain  knowledge,  if  fact   it 
were  ;    and  he    promised  that,  having  set  out  by 
siipporting  the  cause  of  the  people,  he  would  never, 
for  any  temptation    whatsoever,   desert   or  betray 
that  cause.     A  gi-eat  deal  of  personality  and  mutual 
incrimination    marked    the    debate.       Both    Lord 
Mansfield  and  Lord  Camden  disavowed  having  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  original  Act  for  taxing 
America,   which   they  condemned  as  the  origin  of 
the  existing  dispute.     Camden  was  reminded  by  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  that  he  was  himself  Lord  Chan- 
cfillorat  the  time  the  law  ])assed,  and  must  therefore 
l^ive  been  a  consentiiig  party  to  it.     Tlie  Duke  of 
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lUclnnond  made  similar  accusations  of  iusincerity 
against  Manstk^ld  ;  and  Mansfield  and  Slielburno 
gave  one  another  tlie  lie  direct.  With  the  exce[t- 
tion  of  the  taxing  Bill,  Jjord  Mansfield  supported 
the  Avhole  of  the  recent  legislation  on  America, 
sanctioned  the  measures  shadowed  fox-th  in  the 
address,  and,  speaking  as  a  lawyer,  asserted  that 
the  Americans  were  undoubtedly  in  a  state  of 
rebellion.  The  equally  high  authority  of  Lord 
Camden  was  advanced  on  the  contrary  side.  That 
eminent  jui'ist  denied  that  a  state  of  rebellion  existed 
in  America,  for  many  distinctions  were  to  be  made 
between  actual  and  constructive  treason.  Ulti- 
mately, the  House  agreed  to  the  address  of  the 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  nearly  four  to  one. 
On  the  9th  of  February,  it  was  presented  to  the 
King  by  a  numerous  deputation  from  the  two 
Housss,  headed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
S[)(!akcr ;  and  George,  in  his  reply,  pledged  himself 
to  enforce,  speedily  and  effectually,  obedience  to  the 
laws,  anil  to  the  authority  of  the  Legislature.  To 
Lord  North  he  spoke  of  adopting  the  uiost  coercive 
measiu'es,  and  in  a  message  to  the  Commens  he 
recommended  an  augmentation  of  the  sea  and  land 
forces.  The  result  was  a  vote  of  2,000  additional 
seamen,  and  4,400  additional  soldiers — a  very  small 
increase,  considering  that  not  only  were  the  Ameri- 
cans threatening  to  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
but  France  was  arming  on  a  large  scale,  with  views 
not  at  all  friendly  to  England. 

Fortified  by  the  large  majoi'ity  wluch  had  ratified 
the  address,  Lord  North,  on  the  10th  of  February, 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill  for 
restraining  the  trade  and  commerce  of  tlie  provinces 
of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut,  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
British  West  India  Islands,  and  prohibiting  them 
from  pursuing  any  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, excepting  in  the  case  of  such  persons  as  should 
procure  from  their  Governors  certificates  of  good 
and  loyal  conduct,  and  who  should  subscribe  a  test 
acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. The  penal  Acts  of  the  preceding  year  had  been 
confined  to  Massachusetts ;  but,  as  the  other  New 
England  provinces  had  since  joined  in  the  move- 
ment initiated  by  the  principal  colony  of  that  part 
of  America,  they  were  noAV  included  in  one  general 
punishment.  The  opponents  of  the  new  measure  re- 
presented that  it  had  the  vice  of  confounding  the 
innocent  with  the  guilt}^,  and  of  destroying  a  trade 
on  which  whole  provinces  depended — an  act  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  starving  a  large  number  of 
persons,  and  of  provoking  the  Americans  into  repu- 
diating their  debts  to  British  merchants.  Sir  George 
Saville  argued  that  rebellion  is  sometimes  right,  and 


asked  whether  a  people  taxed  without  their  consent, 
de|>rived  of  their  chai'ters,  tyrannisetl  over  l)y  an 
army,  and  denied  even  the  privilege  of  comi)laining, 
might  not  be  in  justifiable  rebellion.  In  support  of 
the  Bill,  it  was  urged,  with  some  i)ertinence  and 
foi'ce,  that,  as  the  Americans  had  resolved  not  to 
trade  with  England,  it  Avas  but  fair  to  j^revent  their 
trading  with  other  countries ;  that,  as  they  had 
entered  into  associations  to  ruin  English  merchants, 
impoverish  English  maniifacturers,  and  starve  the 
West  India  Islands,  it  was  a  justifiable  act  of  retalia- 
tion to  return  their  mischiefs  upon  their  own  heads. 
The  colonists,  argued  the  Ministerial  party,  had 
incuiTed  the  penalties  of  rebellion,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, had  rendered  themselves  liable  to  military 
execution ;  bu.t,  instead  of  proceeding  to  such  ex- 
tremities, Government  only  proposed  to  bring  them 
back  to  a  sense  of  duty  by  a  restriction  on  their 
trade.  The  Bill  was  sanctioned  by  a  large  majority, 
and  so  was  anothei"  mijasure  for  laying  similar  re- 
straints on  the  colonies  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  on  account 
of  their  sympathy  with  New  England  In  one  of 
the  deVjates  on  this  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Camden  justified  the  union  of  the  Americans  in 
defence  of  their  liberties,  and  proj^hesied  their  in- 
evitable success.  A  protest  against  the  Act  was 
signed  by  Rockingham  and  Shelburne. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  jxisition  of  Lord  North 
towards  the  colonies  was  somewhat  equivocal.  His 
own  nature  inclined  him  to  conciliation  ;  he  was 
not  without  liberal  ideas,  and,  with  lietter  sub- 
ordinates in  the  Ministry,  and  a  more  reasonable 
Parliament,  he  might  possibly  have  averted  the 
struggle  which  deprived  England  of  so  large  a  part 
of  her  possessions.  But  the  Cabinet  consisteol,  to 
a  great  extent,  of  men  holding  absolutist  views ; 
and  the  elected,  no  less  than  the  hereditaiy. 
Chamber  was  only  too  willing  to  abet  their  designs. 
Still,  the  Premier  endeavoured,  by  advances  of  a 
more  friendly  c^iaracter,  to  mitigate  the  effects 
of  a  severity  which  he  did  not  Avholly  approve. 
On  the  20th  of  February,  while  the  coercive  Act 
was  still  passing  through  Parliament,  he  bi-ought 
forward,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that,  whenever  any  of  the 
colonies  should,  by  their  own  act,  make  provision 
for  the  counnon  defence,  and  also  for  the  support 
of  the  civil  government  and  the  administration  of 
justice,  Parliament  Avould  forbear  to  levy  any 
taxation  on  the  provinces  so  acting,  except  such  as 
it  might  be  expedient  to  inqwse  for  the  regulation 
of  commerce,  the  net  produce  of  which  should  be 
carried  to  the  account  of  such  colonies  exclusively. 
This  proposal  excited    very  general  surprise   and 
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dissatisfaction,  and  many  of  Lord  North's  own  ad- 
lierents  and  colleagues  were  offended  by  it.  It  was 
considered  to  be  an  abandonment  of  principles 
embodied  in  the  joint  address  of  tlie  two  Houses 
and  in  recent  Acts,  and  to  indicate  weakness, 
doubt,  and  tergiversation.  Noiili,  liowever,  de- 
fended his  proposal  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
atibrd  a  test  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  allegations 


forming  what  was  called  the  party  of  "  the  Kind's 
Fiiends  " — denounced  the  proposal  in  no  measured 
terms,  and  averred  that  it  was  intended  to  pay 
court  to  the  Opposition  by  an  implied  admission 
that,  aftei-  all,  the  taxation  of  Americans  by  the 
British  Parliament  Avas  unjust  and  grievous. 
These  uncompromising  politicians  declared  that 
they  would  make  no    concessions    to    rebels    with 
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put  forward  by  the  Americans.  If  the  ostensible 
causes  of  their  opposition  were  the  real  causes,  they 
would,  he  conceived,  accept  the  proffered  terms ;  if 
they  refused  them,  it  would  be  a  proof  that  they 
liad  other  views,  and  were  actuated  by  other 
motives,  than  those  which  they  jjrofessed.  "To 
offer  terms  of  peace,"  he  said,  "is  wise  and  humane. 
If  the  colonists  reject  them,  their  blood  must  be  on 
their  own  heads."  It  appeared  at  first  as  if  the 
resolution  would  have  been  ignominiously  nega- 
tived. Some,  even  of  those  who  sat  on  the 
Treasury  benches— a  section   of  the  Government 


arms  in  th(;ir  hands,  nor  assent  to  any  measurt" 
which  did  not  start  with  an  express  assei'tion  of  lh(^ 
supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament.  The  posi- 
tion of  Lord  North  was  serious,  especially  when  ;i 
motion  was  made  that  the  chairman  should  lea^e 
the  chair,  which  was  equivalent  to  i>roi)Osing  that  the 
House  should  I'esume  its  ordinary  business  without 
the  resolution  being  put  to  the  vote.  The  policy  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  however,  was  ably  supported 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  and  by  Wedderburn,  who 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  majority  that  the  two- 
fold object  of  Lord  Noi'th,  as  dimly  and  summarily 
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shadowed  forth  in  the  joint  Address,  was  to  repress 
rebellion  by  measures  of  restriction,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  offer  indulgence  to  those  who  woiild 
retiirn  to  their  duty.  There  was  no  design,  it  was 
stated,  to  give  up  the  rights  of  Parliament ;  and 
Lord  North  himself  said  that  his  only  intention 
was  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  chaff,  and  to 


forward  their  own  plan  of  conciliation.  On  the 
23nd  of  March,  Edmund  Burke  submitted  to  the 
House  thirteen  resolutions.  Their  effect  was  to 
repeal  several  Acts  of  Parliament  (dating  from 
1765)  which  had  injured  or  offended  the  Americans, 
to  leave  in  their  hands  the  payment  of  the  jud<^es 
(who  were  to  be  irremovable  except  for  misconduct), 


LORD    HOWE. 


disunite  the  colonies  by  opening  a  door  to  the  loyal. 
Fox,  Burke,  Barre,  and  others,  fiercely  attacked  the 
resolution;  but  it  was  carried  by  274  to  18.  The 
measure  might  have  had  salutary  effects  at  an 
earlier  date;  but  it  was  now  feared  by  many 
that  the  quarrel  had  gone  too  far  to  be  com- 
posed by  such  means,  particularly  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  coercive  laws  which  had  just 
been  passed. 

About  a  month  later,  the    Opposition  brought 
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to  re-fashion  the  relations  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies,  and  to  raise  a  revenue 
from  those  colonies  by  means  of  grants  and  aids 
voted  by  the  General  Assemblies.  The  resolutions, 
after  a  warm  debate,  were  rejected  by  the  House ; 
but  they  were  made  by  Burke  the  occasion  of 
delivering  a  very  eloquent  and  masterly  speech. 
Enlarging  on  the  rapid  growth  and  amazing  energy 
of  the  Anglo-American  race,  he  said  :- — 

"As  to  the  wealth  which  the  colonies  have  drawn 
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from  the  sea  by  tlieir  fisheries,  you  had  all  that 
matter  fully  opened  at  your  bar.  And  pray,  sir, 
Avhat  in  the  world  is  equal  to  it?  Pass  by  the 
other  parts,  and  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
people  of  New  England  have  of  late  carried  on 
the  whale  fishery.  Whilst  we  follow  them  among 
the  tumbling  mountains  of  ice,  and  behold  them 
penetrating  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  Hudson's 
Bay  and  Davis's  Straits, — whilst  we  are  looking 
for  them  beneath  the  Arctic  circle, — we  hear  that 
they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of  polar 
cold,  that  they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and  engaged 
xmder  the  frozen  serpent  of  the  south.  Falkland 
Island,  which  seemed  too  remote  and  romantic  an 
object  for  the  gi-asp  of  national  ambition,  is  but.  a 
stage  and  resting-place  ia  the  progress  of  their  vic- 
torious industry.  Nor  is  the  equinoctial  heat  more 
discoux-aging  to  them  than  the  accumulated  winter 
of  both  the  poles.  We  know  that  whilst  some  of 
them  draw  the  line  and  strike  the  harjjoon  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  others  run  the  longitude,  and 
pursue  their  gigantic  game  along  the  coast  of 
Brazil.  No  sea  but  what  is  vexed  by  their  fisheries ; 
no  climate  that  is  not  witness  to  their  toils.  Neither 
the  per'severance  of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  of 
France,  nor  the  dextrous  and  firm  sagacity  of 
English  enterprise,  ever  carried  this  most  perilous 
mode  of  hard  industry  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
has  been  pushed  by  this  recent  people ;  a  people 
who  are  fitijl,  as  it  wei'e,  but  in  the  gristle,  and  not 
yet  hardened  into  the  bone  of  manhood.  When  I 
contemplate  these  things  ;  when  I  know  that  the 
colonies  in  general  owe  little  or  nothing  to  any  care 
of  ours,  and  that  they  are  not  squeezed  into  this 
happy  form  by  the  constraints  of  watchful  and  sus- 
picious government,  but  that,  through  a  wise  and 
salutary  neglect,  a  generous  nature  has  been  suf- 
fered to  take  her  own  way  to  perfection ;  when  I 
reflect  upon  these  efiects,  when  I  see  how  profitable 
they  have  been  to  us,  I  feel  all  the  pride  of  power 
sink,  and  all  presumption  in  the  wisdom  of  human 
contrivances  melt  and  die  away  within  me.  My 
i-igour  relents.  I  pardon  something  to  the  spii-it  of 
liberty." 

Burke  went  on  to  show  that,  in  these  American 
colonies,  from  a  gx-eat  variety  of  soux'ces,  had  gx'own 
up  what  he  described  as  a  fierce  spirit  of  libex-ty. 
To  prosecute  that  spirit  as  criminal — to  apply  to  so 
great  a  pxiblic  contest  the  ordinaxy  ideas  of  criminal 
justice — appeax'ed  to  liim  narrow  and  pedantic.  It 
was  in  this  speech  that  Bux'ke  made  use  of  that 
brilliant  expressioix  which  has  since  become  one  of 
the  common-places  of  political  discussion  : — "  I  do 
not  know  the  method  of  di-awing  up  an  indictment 
against  a  whole  people."     He  pointed  out — what  a 


nxind  of  less  penetx-ation  would  have  failed  to  dis- 
covex-,  but  which  is  cex-taiixly  as  true  as  it  seems 
pax-adoxical — that  px-ovinces  whex-e  slaves  most 
abound  ax-e  all  the  more,  instead  of  the  less, 
attached  to  their  own  freedom  oxx  account  of  that 
institution.  Slavexy,  by  pex-vertixxg  the  xixox-al 
sense  of  the  slave-holdex-s,  will  in  time  destroy  the 
very  life  of  freedom  in  any  nation ;  but,  iix 
yoixng  commuixities,  the  possession  of  this  pxivilege 
of  domineering  over  others,  with  its  consequent 
immuxiity  fx-om  painful  or  ignoble  toils,  from 
povex-ty,  and  fx-om  many  fox-xns  of  sufiex'ing,  always 
makes  the  privileged  class  more  haxxghty  in  reject- 
ing the  ax'bitx-ary  rxxle  of  others.  It  is  true  that 
slavexy  was  forced  oxx  the  Axnexicans  by  England, 
and  that  many  of  the  colonists  stx-ongly  objected  to 
its  continuance  ;  yet  tlxex^e  it  was,  and  it  had  its 
efiect  on  the  character  of  the  people,  especially  ixx 
the  soixth.  Another  sixbject  xxpon  which  Bixrke 
dilated  was  the  difficulty  of  govex-ning,  except  with 
a  loose  rein,  a  dependency  so  distant  from  the 
cenci-e  as  America  fx*om  England.  "Thx-ee  thoix- 
sand  miles  of  ocean,"  he  remarked,  "lie  between  yoxx 
and  your  subjects.  This  is  a  powex-ful  px-ixxciple  ixx 
the  natui'al  constitution  of  thixxgs  for  weakeixixxg 
government,  which  no  coxxtrivance  can  px-event. 
Seas  roll,  and  nxonths  pass,  between  the  order  and 
the  execution ;  axid  the  want  of  a  speedy  explana- 
tion of  a  single  point  is  enough  to  defeat  a  whole 
system."  This,  said  Bux-ke,  was  a  weakness  iix- 
herent  in  all  gx*eat  aixd  widely-extended  Empix*es  : 
the  Turk  could  not  goverxx  Egypt  as  he  governed 
Thx'ace,  nor  exex'cise  the  same  dominion  in  the 
Cx'imea  or  Algiex-s  as  at  Bx'xxsa  or  Smyrxxa.  "  My 
hold  of  the  colonies,"  he  continxxed,  "is  in  the  close 
-  affection  which  grows  from  commoxx  ixames,  from 
kindred  blood,  from  similar  privileges  and  equal 
protection.  These  are  ties  which,  though  light  as 
aix',  are  as  stx-ong  as  lixxks  of  iroix.  Let  the  colonies 
always  keep  the  idea  of  tlieii'  civil  rights  asso- 
ciated with  your  govex'nment — they  will  cling  and 
grapple  to  you ;  -and  no  fox'ce  under  heaven  will  be 
of  power  to  tear  them  from  their  allegiance.  But 
let  it  be  once  uxxdex-stood  that  yoixr  government  is 
one  thing,  and  their  pxivileges  another ;  that  these 
two  things  may  exist  without  any  mutual  x-elatioxx ; 
the  cement  is  gone,  the  cohesion  is  loosexxed,  and 
evexy thing  hastens  to  decay  and  dissolution.  As 
long  as  you  have  the  wisdom  to  keep  the  sovereigxx 
authority  of  this  country  as  the  sanctuaxy  of 
libex'ty,  the  sacred  texixple  consecrated  to  oxxr  commoxx 
faith — wherever  the  chosen  race  axxd  soxxs  of  England 
wox-ship  fx-eedom,  they  will  txxrn  their  faces  towards 
you.  The  more  they  mxxltiply,  the  more  friends 
yoxi  will  have  ;  the  more  ardexxtly  they  love  liberty, 
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the  more  perfect  will  be  their  obedience.  Slavery 
they  can  have  anywhere.  It  is  a  weed  that  grows 
in  every  soil.  But,  until  you  become  lost  to  all 
feeling  of  your  true  interest  and  your  natural 
dignity,  freedom  they  can  have  from  none  b\it  you. 
This  is  the  commodity  of  price,  of  which  you  have 
the  monopoly.  This  is  the  true  act  of  naviga- 
tion, which  binds  to  you  the  commerce  of  colonies, 
and  through  them  secures  to  you  the  wealth  of  the 
world.  Deny  them  this  participation  of  freedom, 
and  you  break  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  the  English  constitution,  which,  infused 
into  the  mighty  mass,  pervades,  feeds,  unites,  invigo- 
rates, vivifies  every  part  of  the  Empire,  even  down 
to  the  minutest  member.  Is  it  not  the  same  virtue 
which  does  everything  for  us  here  in  England  1 " 

The  eloquence  of  Burke's  address  held  the  House 
in  rapt  attention  for  three  hours ;  but  his  arguments 
persuaded  few  who  were  not  already  persuaded. 
The  vote  against  him  was  more  than  three  to  one, 
and  it  was  now  evident  that  the  Opposition  in 
Parliament  had  done  all  they  could.  The  quarrel 
was  one  which,  at  the  stage  it  had  then  reached, 
was  not  likely  to  be  composed  either  by  reasoning 
or  by  oratory.  Personal  rancour  had  envenomed 
it;  national  pride  had  stepped  in  to  forbid  any 
settlement  but  that  which  should  be  determined  by 
the  sword.  The  King  believed  that  the  dignity  of 
his  Crown  was  concerned  in  a  complete  subjugation 
of  the  revolted  colonists.  The  colonists,  on  their 
part,  desired,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned,  not 
merely  to  assert  their  rights,  but  to  humiliate  the 
mother  country,  in  revenge  for  a  series  of  wrongs 
under  which  they  smarted.  Hot  blood  had  been 
engendered  on  both  sides,  and  it  was  not  to  be ' 
allayed  even  by  eloquence  the  most  splendid, 
Burke  was  always  in  favour  of  maintaining  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown  and  Parliament  over  the 
colonies,  and  to  that  supremacy  he  still  clung, 
though,  acknowledging  the  force  of  events  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  time,  he  felt  compelled  to  make 
very  considerable  concessions,  and  to  relinquish  the 
Imperial  privilege  of  taxing  the  American  pro- 
vinces, for  which  he  had  formerly  contended.  He 
eould  not  have  supposed,  after  Chatham's  failure, 
that  his  resolutions  would  be  affirmed ;  he  was 
content  that  the  subject  should  be  once  more  dis- 
cussed, and  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  express, 
in  fiery  and  sonorous  words,  his  latest  views  on  the 
great  question  of  the  day.  It  is  perhaps  doubtful 
whether  even  these  concessions  would  have  been 
deemed  sufficient.  The  passions  of  both  antagonists 
had  by  this  time  been  so  excited  that  probably  no- 
thing but  complete  and  unconditional  victory  would 
have  satisfied  either.     The  proposals  of  the  Govern- 


ment had  not  the  smallest  chance  of  being  accepted 
by  the  Americans.  They  were  conveyed  to  the 
several  Governors  in  a  circular  letter  from  Lor-d 
Dartmouth,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  but  were  re- 
ceived with  contempt.  The  exemption  of  New 
York,  Delaware,  and  North  Carolina  from  the  penal 
enactments  of  Parliament  increased  the  resentment 
of  the  other  colonies,  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  conciliating  the  provinces  which  it  was 
sought  to  flatter.  On  the  contrary,  its  effect  was 
to  throw  those  provinces  unreservedly  into  the  arms 
of  the  malcontents.  A  series  of  1:  hinders  had  reached 
its  natural  termination  in  irreconcilable  hostility. 

Diu-ing  the  early  months  of  1775,  some  further 
communications  with  a  view  to  a  reconciliation  had 
taken  place  between  Franklin  and  Lord  Howe,  but 
without  result.  Howe  had  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  fleet  in  America,  but  he  was,  if 
possible,  to  act  the  part  of  a  pacificator  as  well. 
He  and  his  brother,  Sir  William  Howe,  to  v/hom 
the  direction  of  the  land  forces  in  the  colonies  was 
assigned,  under  the  general  orders  of  Gage,  were 
invested  by  the  King  with  commissions  for  the 
restoration  of  peace,  according  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  Lord  North.  Until  about  the  middle  of 
March,  Franklin  continued  to  negotiate  with  Lord 
Howe,  and  with  other  English  gentlemen,  in  a 
vain  endeavour  after  some  accommodation.  At 
one  time  there  seemed  a  faint  prospect  of  success. 
Franklin  oflfered  for  the  considei-ation  of  Govern- 
ment a  set  of  seventeen  terms,  embodying  the 
demands  of  his  countrymen.  Of  these,  the  greater 
nu^mber,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  were  accepted 
by  the  Administration ;  but  the  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  exercise  a  power  of  altering  the  American 
constitutions  was  still  asserted,  and  this  condition 
was  so  utterly  rejected  by  Franklin  that  he  refused 
even  to  discuss  it.  Counter-propositions  were  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Government ;  but,  though  much 
was  conceded  by  the  Cabinet,  and,  on  the  other 
part,  liberal  money-grants  were  promised  by 
Franklin  if  the  requirements  of  the  colonies  were 
allowed,  the  negotiations  always  broke  down  on 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  control,  which,  as  a 
general  principle,  would  not  be  waived  by  the  one 
side,  nor  allowed  by  the  other.  Franklin  also 
insisted  on  denying  the  right  of  the  King  to  send 
troops  to  any  colony,  except  with  the  consent  of 
its  Legislature— a  condition  which  even  Chatham 
regarded  as  inadmissible.  It  was  not  until  he  had 
made  this  attempt  at  an  agi-eement  that  Lord 
North  brought  forward  his  conciliatory  motion 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  and,  although 
Franklin  and  Lord  Howe  still  continued  to  discuss 
the  matter,  it  became  every  day  more  obvious  that 
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agi-eement  was  impossible.  The  American  envoy 
at  length  made  preparations  for  departure.  Diu-mg 
his  last  day  in  London,  he  spent  several  hours  in 
the  society  of  Burke,  to  whom  he  lamented  the 
approaching  rupture  of  tlie  connection  between 
England  and  her  colonies,  but  at  the  same  time 
declared  that  it  was  inevitable.  He  professed  a 
px'ofound  and  affectionate  admiration  for  the  old 
countiy,  and  remarked  that  Great  Biitain  presented 
the  oidy  instance  in  the  history  of  the  woi'ld  of  a 
State  whose  distant  possessions  had  been  as  well 
governed  as  the  capital  itself.  But  the  Americans, 
he  said,  were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  those 
advantages,  and  had  to  consider,  not  whether  they 
were  still  to  be  governed  as  before  the  troubles 
(for  better  they  could  not  be),  but  whether  they  were 
to  give  up  so  happy  a  situation  without  a  struggle. 

Burke  entertained  tlie  highest  respect  for  the 
varied  and  remarkable  abilities  of  Franklin,  and 
always  believed  in  his  sincerity  and  honour.  But 
it  has  been  doubted  by  many  whether,  in  making 
these  warm  assertions  of  love  for  the  country  of  his 
ancestry,  and  of  sorrow  at  the  approaching  sepai"a- 
tion  of  the  colonies  from  the  seat  of  empire,  the 
American  statesman  and  philosopher  was  speaking 
truthfully.  It  is  painful  to  cast  even  a  shade  of 
suspicion  on  a  mind  so  great  as  Franklin's  ;  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  help  feeling  that  for  some  years  his 
thoughts  had  been  fully  possessed  with  the  idea  of 
an  independent  American  Republic,  that  he  worked 
quietly  and  secretly  to  that  end,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  he  amused  the  heads  of  parties  in  London 
by  exaggei-ated  representations  of  the  affection  of 
New  England  towards  Old  England.  Josiah  Quincy, 
a  young  Bostonian  then  in  London,  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  his  native  city,  on  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1774,  that  the  ideas  of  Franklin  were  not 
contracted  within  the  narrow  limits  of  exemption 
from  taxes,  but  were  extended  to  total  emancipation 
— a  subject  on  which  he  was  "  explicit  and  bold."* 
With  this  covert  design  (which  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  conceived  at  the  very  time  it  was 
confessed  to  Quincy)  his  avowed  sentiments  were 
not  in  harmony.  If  it  was  true  that,  up  to  a 
very  recent  date,  the  colonies  had  been  as  well 
governed  by  the  mother  countiy  as  that  country 
itself — if  it  was  true  that  the  colonists  were 
aware  of  that  fact,  prompt  to  confess  it,  and  eager 
in  their  filial  love  towards  a  parent  who  had  done 
so  much  for  them— it  is  incredible  that  a  man  of 
Franklin's  great  influence  with  his  fellow-Americans 
could  not  have  averted  civil  war,  even  after  all  the 
eiTors   and   wrong-doings  of'  the    Governments  of 

*  Life  of  Frankliii,  by  Jared  Sparks. 


George  III.,  especially  as  a  disposition  to  con- 
ciliate was  now  being  sliown  by  Ministers.  But 
the  fact  appears  to  be  that,  in  the  windings  of  a 
somewhat  tortuous  policy,  Franklin  overstated  the 
good  govenament  of  the  colonies  by  England  pre- 
vious to  1763,  the  degree  of  bad  government  since 
that  year,  and  the  amount  of  affection  towards 
the  ruling  State  entertained  by  the  descendants  of 
Englishmen  in  the  New  World.  In  Massachusetts 
— always  the  leader  of  great  political  movements 
— the  quari-el  with  the  old  country  began  with 
the  first  settlement.  It  was  continued  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  the  authority  of  the  King 
was  barely  acknowledged  in  any  detail  of  govern- 
ment whatever.  It  led  to  a  revolution  in  the  days 
of  James  II.,  and  his  representative.  Sir  Edmund 
Andros ;  it  was  hardly  mollified  by  the  charter  of 
William  and  Mary.  Since  then,  all  through  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  occasions  of  disagi-eement 
had  been  frequent,  not  only  in  New  England,  but 
in  most  of  the  other  colonies.  Great  Britain  had 
behaved  with  much  selfishness  towards  her  offspring, 
and  there  is  little  to  show  that  the  child  bore 
any  very  ardent  love  towards  its  parent.  The  chief 
feeling  between  the  two  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  mutual  jealousy  and  distrust.  England  desired 
to  use  America  for  the  promotion  of  her  own 
immediate  interests.  America,  angered  at  the 
cruelty  of  such  a  system,  inspired  with  the  new 
political  ideas  which  a  novel  situation  had  created, 
and  influenced  by  a  not  unnatural  ambition, 
di^eamt  of  independence  long  before  she-  was 
strong  enough  to  take  any  actual  steps  for  accom- 
plishing that  purpose.  In  the  meanwhile,  she  often 
needlessly  in-itated  the  old  country  by  frowardness 
and  exaggerated  opposition.  With  all  her  faults, 
England  showed  on  many  occasions  a  readiness  to 
compromise,  a  willingness  to  abandon  or  retract 
offensive  measures.  Ha.d  America  been  equally 
disposed  to  waive  or  modify  her  utter  denial  of 
Pai'liamentary  jurisdiction,  the  deadly  issue  of  the 
quarrel  might  have  been  averted  But  Fi'anklin 
did  nothing  to  promote  such  a  disposition. 

That  the  feelings  of  the  great  American  were  at 
that  time  so  bitter  as  very  nearly  to  lead  him  into 
an  act  of  great  imprudence,  notwithstanding  his 
habitual  self-control,  is  shown  by  an  anecdote  which 
he  relates  of  himself  A  few  days  before  he  left 
London,  he  listened  to  a  debate  on  American 
aflaire  in  the  House  of  Lords,  during  which  he  was 
exti'emely  annoyed  at  remarks  by  some  of  the 
speakers,  to  the  effect  that  the  Americans  were  all 
knaves,  who  sought  in  the  existing  dispute  a  means 
of  repudiating  their  debts,  and  tliat,  if  they  had 
any  sense  of  equity  or  justice,   they  would  offer 
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payment  for  the  t^a  tliat  had  been  destroyed. 
Goinf  home  somewhat  heated,  he  drew  up  a  me- 
morial to  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  which,  as  the  agent 
of  the  province  of  Massacliusetts,  he  protested 
against  the  continuance  of  the  blockade  of  Boston, 
and  solemnly  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  accu- 
mulated injury  produced  by  that  measure.  He  also 
protested  against  the  Bill,  then  under  consideration 
in  Parliament,  for  depx'iving  the  Americans  of 
their  share  in  the  fishexies  of  Newfoundland  and 
other  northern  parts,  as  an  act  highly  unjust 
and  injurious;  and  he  gave  notice  that  satisfaction 
would  probably  one  day  be  demanded  for  all  the 
injury  that  might  be  done  and  suffered  in  the 
execution  of  the  law,  and  that  in  no  future  war 
would  either  a  man  or  a  shilling  be  granted  in  aid 
of  the  pai'ent  State,  until  full  satisfaction  should 
be  made.  When  Franklin  read  this  most  injudi- 
cious outburst  to  his  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Walpole, 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  gentle- 
man looked  at  it  several  times,  and  then  at  its 
aixthor,  as  if  he  thought  the  latter  a  little  out  of 
his.  senses.  Having,  at  Franklin's  request,  shown 
the  document  to  Lord  Camden,  he  gave  it  as  their 
joint  opinion  that  the  presentation  of  such  a  memo- 
I'ial  might  be  attended  by  dangerous  consequences 
to  Franklin  personally,  and  would  contribute  to  ex- 
asperate the  nation.  *  It  was  therefore  suppressed  ; 
bxit  the  fact  that  Franklin  desired  it  to  2:0  to  the 
Colonial  Minister  is  a  curious  indication  of  the  state 
of  his  mind  at  that  time.  This  was  his  last  act  of 
importance  in  England.  Soon  afterwards  he  posted 
to  Portsmouth,  and,  taking  ship  for  Philadelphia, 
Avas  sailing  out  of  the  English  Channel  as  Burke 
Avas  making  his  great  speech  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  behalf  of  the  American  cause. 

While  Burke  and  Chatham,  in  conjunction  with 
Franklin,  were  presenting  the  claims  of  the  colonies 
in  their  most  favourable  light,  another  leading  in- 
tellect of  that  age  was  working  with  equal  energy 
to  disprove  the  justice  of  those  claims,  and  to  hold 
up  the  Americans  to  the  hatred  and  vengeance  of 
Englishmen  as  a  set  of  ungi-ateful  reprobates,  little 
better  than  parricides,  who,  after  enjoying  many 
years  of  favour  and  protection  from  the  parent 
State,  were  now,  from  the  mere  wantonness  of 
political  licence,  endeavouring  to  throw  off  their 
allegiance.  Dr.  Johnson  was  then  a  pensioner 
of  the  Crown,  and  his  genius  was  employed 
by  the  Court  to  prop  up   a  cause  which  even  its 

*  See  "An  Account  of  Negotiations  in  London  for  cifecting 
a^  Reconciliation  between  Great  Britain  and  the  American 
C^olonies,"  v-Titfcon  by  Franklin  on  his  voyage  to  Philadelphia, 
and  addressed  to  his  son.  Works  of  Franklin,  edited  by  Jarcd 
Sparks,  Vol.  V. 


supporters  regarded  uneasily.  Previous  to  the 
elections  in  the  autumn  of  1774,  he  had  published, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Patriot,"  an  address  to 
the  constituencies,  in  which  he  sought  to  prejudice 
the  popular  mind  against  the  colonists,  and  against 
all  who  opposed  arbitrary  power  in  England  ;  and 
he  now,  at  the  bidding  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  Ministry,  put  forth  a  tractate  called  "  Taxation 
no  Tyranny  :  an  Answer  to  the  Resolutions  and 
Address  of  the  American  Congress,  1775."  This 
production  will  always  be  interestmg,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  its  authoi%  nor  merely  for  the  perverse 
ingenuity  with  which  the  argument  is  conducted, 
but  as  a  condensed  and  authoiitative  statement  of 
the  Ministerial  view  of  the  case.  "A  tax,"  argued 
Johnson,  "  is  a  payment  exacted  by  authority  from 
part  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 
From  whom  and  in  what  proportion  such  payment 
shall  be  required,  and  to  what  uses  it  shall  be 
applied,  those  only  are  to  judge  to  whom  govern- 
ment is  entrusted.  In  the  British  dominions,  taxes 
are  apportioned,  levied,  and  appropriated  by  the 
states  assembled  in  Parliament.  Of  evexy  empire 
all  the  subordinate  commuxiities  are  liable  to  taxa- 
tion, because  they  all  share  the  bexiefits  of  govex'ii- 
mexit,  and  thei'efoi'e  ought  all  to  fux'nish  their 
propox-tion  of  the  expense."  Axid  again : — "  Our 
colonies,  however  distant,  have  beexx  hitherto  tx-eated 
as  constitxient  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
inhabitaxits,  incox-porated  by  English  charters,  ax-e 
exititled  to  all  the  rights  of  Englishmexi,  They 
are  govex*ned  by  English  laws,  entitled  to  Exiglish 
dignities,  regulated  by  Exiglish  counsels,  and  px'o- 
tected  by  English  arms ;  and  it  seexns  to  follow,  by 
conseqxiexxce  not  easily  avoided,  that  they  are  sub- 
ject to  English  govei'Ximent,  axxd  chax'geable  by 
English  taxatxoxi."  The  i-eader  who  has  closely 
followed  the  course  of  this  History  does  not  need 
to  be  reminded  that  Johxxsoxi's  definitioxx  of  the 
X'elation  of  the  coloxiies  to  the  xnother  countxy  is 
fiir  from  exact,  and  that  therefoi-e  the  sixggested 
"  coxisequence "  is  more  easily  avoided  than  the 
writer  supposed.  The  colonies  were  govex-ned  by 
laws  of  their  own  making,  and  to  a  great  extent 
were  protected  by  their  ovm  ax-ms ;  xior  could  they, 
accordixig  to  the  theory  of  the  British  Constitution, 
be  taxed  where  they  were  not  represented.  But 
Johnson  was  debauched  by  his  love  of  despotism. 
His  reply  to  the  American  Coxigress  is  a  moxiument 
of  bad  reasoning  and  poHtical  immorality,  varied 
by  coarse  insult  and  ignorant  depreciation.  ^  The 
colonists  went  too  far  in  their  absolute  denial  of 
Parliamentary  jurisdiction ;  but,  had  they  accepted 
the  views  of  Johnson,  they  would  have  signed  the 
charter  of  their  owxx  slavery. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Lord  Dartmouth's  Despatch  on  the  State  of  Massachusetts— A  Command  given  to  Sir  William  Howe — Quarrel  of  that 
General  with  the  Electors  of  Nottingham —General  Burgoyne  and  his  Previous  Career — England  and  the  Euroiwan 
Powers — Views  of  France  on  the  American  Quarrel — Proceedings  of  the  Second  Massachusetts  Congress — The  New 
Englanders  and  their  Eeligious  Ministers— Oinnions  of  a  Loyalist— Eeply  by  John  Adams— Assemblage  at  the  Old  South 
Meeting  House  to  Commemorate  the  Boston  "Massacre" — Ketaliation  by  the  Troops — Second  Convention  of  Virginia- 
Speech  of  Patrick  Henry — Kesolution  of  the  Virginian  Convention  to  Aid  the  National  Defence — Menaces  of  the  Governor, 
Lord  Dunmore — The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts — George  III.  and  John  Wilkes — Position  of  New  York  towards 
the  Other  Colonies— Severe  Instructions  sent  out  to  General  Gage  at  Boston— Insurrectionary  State  of  the  Prorinces— 
Lord  Chatham  on  American  Subordination— Conciliatory  Proposals  despatched  from  England. 


Notwithstanding  the  grave  facts  which  were  con- 
tinually being  reported  from  America,  and  the 
conviction  of  the  King  and  his  Ministei-s  that  at 
any  rate  Massachusetts  was  in  rebellion,  the  British 
Government  seemed  unwilling  to  regard  the  state 
of  affairs  as  really  dangerous.  Gage,  who,  being  on 
the  spot,  knew  well  the  temper  and  capabilities  of 
the  people,  had  urgently  requii-ed  twenty  thousand 
men  for  meeting  the  gathering  forces  of  the  revolu- 
tion ;  but  the  authorities  at  home  denied  his  request, 
and  made  light  of  his  feax-s.  Lord  Dartmouth  wrote 
to  him,  early  in  1775,  that  the  %T.olences  committed 
by  the  malcontents  seemed  to  be  but  the  acts  of  a 
I'ude  rabble,  without  plan  or  concert,  and  that  a 
smaller  force  than  what  had  been  asked  for  would 
be  sufficient.  The  best  plan,  he  told  Gage,  would 
be  to  aiTest  and  imprison  the  persons  principally 
concerned  in  the  Pi'ovincial  Congress ;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  this  measure,  if  kept  secret  until  the 
moment  of  execution,  could  hardly  fail  of  success. 
Even  should  bloodshed  follow,  and  actual  hostilities 
commence,  the  effoi-ts  of  tiie  people,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Colonial  Minister,  could  not  be  very  formidable, 
as  the  Americans  must  necessarily  be  unprepared 
for  encountering  a  regular  foi-ce.  "  The  charter  for 
the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  he  remarked, 
"  empowers  the  Governor  to  use  and  exercise  the 
law  martial  in  time  of  rebellion.  The  Attorney 
and  Solicitor-General  report  that  the  facts  stated 
are  the  history  of  an  actual  and  open  rebellion ;  and 
therefore  the  exercise  of  that  power  upon  your  own 
discretion  is  strictly  justifiable."  In  using  this 
language,  Dartmouth  was  can-ying  out  the  personal 
instructions  of  the  King.  It  was  resolved  to  dare 
the  Americans  to  the  uttermost ;  but  it  was  not 
believed  that  their  powers  of  resistance  had  become 
considerable. 

This  was  in  January.  By  February,  Ministers 
were  less  confident,  and  it  was  resolved  to  raise  the 
anny  in  Boston  to  ten  thousand  men,  and  to  super- 
sede Gage — not,  indeed,  nominally,  but  practically 
— by  a  General  of  greater  capacity.  The  command 
was  in  the  first  instance  offered  to  Amherst,  but 
he  refused  unless  he  were  placed  at  the  head  of 
twenty    thovxsand    troops — so   far   confirming   the 


judgment  of  the  officer  about  to  be  removed.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  also  offered  to  General  Ogle- 
thorpe, who  would  undertake  the  task  only  on 
condition  of  being  furnished  with  powers  of  conces- 
sion and  conciliation,  which  were  denied  him.  The 
post  was  then  accepted  by  Sir  "William  Howe,  from 
whom  the  Americans  had  been  led  to  expect  a 
very  different  course.  When  returned  for  Notting- 
ham at  the  recent  general  election,  he  had  given  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  Government  had  gone  too  far 
in  their  American  policy,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
British  army  would  not  be  sufficient  to  conquer 
America  ;  and  he  added  that,  if  offered  a  command 
there,  he  would  refuse  it.  He  seems  to  have  recol- 
lected these  words  when  infoi-med  of  his  appoint- 
ment. A  sense  of  inconsistency  made  him  hesitate, 
and  he  asked  if  the  command  came  to  him  as  a  mere 
offer,  or  as  a  mandate  from  the  King.  On  hearing 
that  it  was  the  latter,  he  said  it  was  his  duty  to 
obey ;  but  the  electors  of  Nottingham  construed  his 
duty  after  a  different  fashion.  He  had  gained  his 
seat  by  promising  to  suj^port  the  Americans,  and 
to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  four  penal  Acts  of 
Parliament ;  and  he  was  now  told  that  he  should 
have  refused  to  act  against  a  j^eople  which  had 
shown  its  gratitude  to  his  name  and  family  by 
erecting  a  monument  to  his  brother.  Some  enthu- 
siasts even  went  so  far  as  to  express  a  hope  that  he 
might  fall  in  the  expedition.  Howe  excused  him- 
self by  alleging  that  he  was  ordered  to  go,  and  had 
no  choice ;  and  he  argued,  in  an  address  to  the 
electors,  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  stability 
of  English  rule  in  America  by  promoting  a  lasting 
obedience. 

Under  his  command,  Howe  had  two  Major- 
Generals,  whose  names  became  conspicuous  in 
American  history — Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  John 
Burgoyne.  Clinton  was  a  scion  of  the  ducal 
houses  of  Newcastle  and  Bedford,  and  son  of  a 
former  Governor  of  New  York.  Burgoyne  was  a 
man  of  something  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and 
his  life  had  in  it  that  touch  of  wildness  and 
romance  Avhich  helps  to  bring  out  the  most  adven- 
turous side  of  a  soldier's  nature.  While  still  a  very 
young  man,  he  contracted  a   clandestine  marriage 
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with  Lady  Charlotte  Stanley,  daughter  of  the 
eleventh  Earl  of  Derby,  but  ultimately  made  his 
peace  with  the  offended  parent.  Afterwards,  he 
distinguished  himself  as  an  officer  at  the  taking  of 
Belle-Isle,  and,  in  association  with  the  Portuguese, 
won  high  credit  for  daring  courage  in  a  successful 
attack  on  the  Spanish  town  of  Alcantara,  during  the 
war  with  Spain.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
served  in  Parliament,  and,  though  inclining  to  the 
Liberal  side  in  politics,  fell  under  the  lash  of 
"Junius,"  as  a  presumed  partisan  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton.  Burgoyne  possessed  a  ready  talent,  which, 
Lad  he  cultivated  it  more,  might  have  given  him  a 
higher  position  than  he  now  occupies  in  the  world 
of  intellect.  He  spoke  with  facility,  and  was  the 
author  of  dramatic  pieces  and  poems  which  are  yet 
remembered  among  the  productions  of  that  age. 
His  military  abilities  were  not  of  the  highest  order ; 
but  they  were  respectable,  and  his  courage  was 
beyond  reproach.  Sir  William  Howe  had  no  reason 
to  be  discontented  with  either  of  his  subordinates. 

It  being  now  evident  that  war  was  afoot,  instruc- 
tions were  sent  out  to  the  English  consuls  and 
agents  in  eveiy  port  of  Evu'ope  to  intercept  all 
mvmitions  of  war  destined  for  the  colonies.  Ap- 
prehension was  felt  that  the  Dutch  would  form 
magazines  on  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius,  one  of  their 
West  Indian  possessions,  to  which  the  merchant- 
vessels  of  New  England  were  in  the  habit  of  re- 
sorting. The  States-General  of  Holland  wei*e 
therefore  peremptorily  required  to  forbid  their 
people  to  transport  military  stores  to  the  West 
Indies,  beyond  the  absolute  wants  of  the  colonies. 
The  French  Government  was  addressed  to  the  same 
effect,  but  in  more  guarded  and  ceremonious  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  Ambassador  of  France  requested 
that  rigorous  and  precise  orders  might  be  given  to 
all  British  naval  officei'S  not  to  annoy  the  commerce 
of  the  French  colonies.  Such  orders,  it  was  replied, 
had  already  been  given ;  but  a  feeling  of  distrust 
had  gi-own  up  between  the  two  Powers,  and  each 
thought  the  other  insincere  in  its  professions  of 
friendship.  France  was  at  that  time  represented  at 
London  by  a  Minister  who  watched  the  progress  of 
events  with  much  shrewdness,  and  kept  his  Govern- 
ment well-informed  of  the  position  of  parties,  the 
fluctuations  of  opinion,  and  the  views,  hopes,  and 
resources  of  the  colonists,  as  represented  to  him  by 
their  agents.  His  reports  were  always  very  favour- 
able to  the  Americans,  and  strongly  against  the 
ability  of  England  to  suppress  rebellion,  or  to 
break  down  the  opposition  that  had  grown  to  such 
alai'ming  dimensions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Louis  XVI.  and  his  Ministers  were 
hoping  for  an  oppoi-tunity  of  recovering  Canada, 


and  the  moi'e  for-seeing  alr-eady  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  French  aid  being  rendered  to  the 
insurgent  colonists  in  their  battle  with  the  waning 
power  of  England. 

In  America,  every  week  added  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people,  and  Massachusetts  still  kept  the 
lead.  The  members  of  the  second  Congress  of  that 
province  took  a  fresh  step  in  their  career  of  resist- 
ance on  the  9  th  of  February — the  day  on  which 
King  George  received  the  joint  address  of  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  Eleven  men 
were  appointed  by  the  Congress  as  a  committee  of 
safety,  charged  to  resist  eveiy  attempt  to  execute 
the  Acts  of  Parliament ;  and  to  these  men  was 
confided  the  task  of  guarding  the  warlike  stores 
of  the  province,  making  returns  of  the  militia 
and  minute-men,  and  mustering  as  many  of  the 
former  as  they  should  consider  necessary.  General 
officers  were  appointed  to  the  command  of  this 
force ;  and  among  them  was  the  gallant  Setli 
Pomroy,  who  thirty  years  before  had  distingiiished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg.  The  Congress 
passed  resolutions  for  procui'ing  and  making  fire- 
arms and  bayonets ;  directed  the  establishment  of 
a  provincial  arsenal  at  Concord ;  decreed  an  issue 
of  provincial  bills  of  credit  to  the  amo^^nt  of 
£50,000 ;  and  published  an  address  informing  the 
people  that,  from  the  large  reinforcements  of  troops 
that  were  expected  at  Boston,  the  tenor  of  intelli- 
gence from  England,  and  other  indications,  they 
had  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  siidden  destruc- 
tion of  the  colony  was  intended.  With  regard  to 
taxes,  they  did  not  feel  that  their  powers  enabled 
them  to  make  any  demand  of  that  nature ;  but  they 
recommended  the  people  to  pay  all  their  provincial 
taxes  to  a  treasurer  of  their  own  appointment.  No 
work  was  to  be  done  for  the  English  troops,  nor 
were  any  supplies  to  be  furnished  them ;  and,  to 
counteract  the  designs  of  the  Home  Govei-nment 
with  regard  to  the  Canadians  and  Indians,  com- 
munications were  opened  with  the  pro\'ince  of 
Quebec  through  the  committee  of  correspondence 
of  Boston.  It  is.  certain  that  at  this  time  the 
Massachusetts  people  contemplated  employing 
Indian  auxiliaries  against  t^ie  King's  troops — a 
resource  which  had  already  occuiTcd  to  the  other 
side  as  one  which  might  be  turned  to  account. 
During  the  sitting  of  the  second  Massachusetts 
Congress,  it  was  ordered  that  a  secret  letter 
should  be  written  to  a  missionary  much  es- 
teemed by  the  Indians  in  the  westei-n  parts  of  New 
York,  entreating  him  to  use  his  influence  with  them 
to  join  the  patriots  in  the  defence  of  American 
rights.  The  letter,  which  remained  secret  for  more 
than  fifty  jeaxs,  was  dated  from  Concord  (a  place 
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Avitli  a  very  inappropriate  name),  April  4tli,  1775."^- 
"It  is  worthy  of  remark,"  says  an  impartial 
English  historian,  "that  the  Massachusetts  dele- 
gates, the  franiers  of  this  very  letter,  were  among 
those  who  expressed  the  highest  astonishment  and 
indignation  when,  at  a  later  period,  a  similar  policy 
was  adopted  on  the  British  side."f  To  each  of 
the  converted  Indians  domiciled  at  Stockbridge, 
the  Massachusetts  Congress  voted  a  blanket  and  a 
ribbon  as  a  testimony  of  affection,  which  was 
further  expressed  in  a  message  affirming  that  they 
were  all  brothera  ;  and  the  Indians  thus  flattered 
promised  to  intercede 
Avith  the  Six  Nations 
on  behalf  of  the  colon- 
ists. The  session  of  the 
Congress  lasted  rather 
more  than  a  fortnight, 
and  one  of  its  latest  acts 
was  to  appoint  a  fast 
day.  On  the  bills  of 
credit,  issued  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deci-ees  of 
this  Assembly,  was  re- 
presented an  American 
grasping  a  sword,  and 
pointing  to  the  words 
of  Algernon  Sidney — • 
I'jTise  petit  placidam  sub 
libertate  quietem  {With 
the  sword  he  seeks  quiet 
vest  under  the  protection 
of  liberty). 

The  wai'like  measures 
of  the  colony  were  now 
])ursued  with  ardour. 
Artillery  and  provisions 
A^-ere  collected  at  various 
places,    and    the    clergy, 

as  in  days  of  old,  roused  tlie  popular  spirit  by 
fervid  religious  appeals,  and  allusions  calculated 
to  induce  the  opinion  that  the  patriots  of  New 
England  were  the  special  favourites  of  heaven,  and 
that  consequently  their  cause  was  certain  to  pre- 
vail. The  English  were  bidden  to  beware  of 
fighting  against  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  for 
they  should  not  prosper.  The  spirit  of  the  English 
Eepublicans  of  the  days  of  Charles  I.  and  Cromwell 
was  revived  in  their  American  descendants,  and  the 
very  language  they  employed  was  the  same.  The 
people     of    Massachusetts   were    still    profoundly 

*  Mr.  Sparks  has  printed  the  document  in  full,  from  the 
MS.  Journals  of  the  Massachusetts  Congress,  in  the  Appendix 
to  his  edition  of  Washington's  "VYritings,  Vol.  III. 

t  Earl  Stanhope's  History  of  England,  chap.  52. 
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steeped  in  Biblical  lore,  and  the  phraseology  of  the 
Old  Testament  came  naturally  to  their  lips  on  all 
occasions  of  importance.  But  some  generations  of 
commercial  life  had  ci-eated  in  their  midst  a  number 
of  more  worldly-minded  tliinkers,  who  preferred  to 
stand  well  with  the  Government,  rather  than  with 
the  popular  party.  One  of  these,  named  Daniel 
Leonard,  argued  in  favour  of  Imperial  taxation, 
denied  that  there  was  any  grievance,  and,  pointing 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  asked  where  was 
the  hardship  of  having  to  pay  a  trifling  tax  on  tea. 
The  consequences  of  rebellion  he  painted  in  alarm- 
ing colours.  The  country, 
he  said,  could  not  pos- 
sibly resist  the  might  of 
England,  It  would  be 
over-run,  torn  to  pieces, 
drenched  in  blood,  and 
utterly  ruined.  The  colo- 
nies would  never  unite ; 
multitudes  of  the  I'aw, 
untrained  militia  would 
be  unable  to  prevail 
against  a  small  British 
army ;  the  southern 
proA^nces  had  enough  to 
do  to  keep  down  their 
slaves ;  the  Canadians 
and  savages  would  de- 
vastate the  back  settle- 
ments ;  and  the  loyally- 
disposed  would  flock  by 
thousands  to  the  Royal 
standards.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  perceive  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of 
plausibility  in  these  re- 
pi'esentations ;  yet  the 
mass  of  the  American 
people  could  reason  more  correctly, 

John  Adams  was  their  spokesman  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  reply  to  the  faint-hearted  views  of  Daniel 
Leonard.     In  some  remarks  which  he  addressed  to 
his  countrymen  on  the  causes  of  the  coming  war, 
and  on  the  prospects  of  the  American  communities, 
he  said  :— "  If  Great  Britain  were  united,  she  could 
not  subdue  a  country  a  thousand  leagues  off.     How 
many   years,  how  many  millions,  did  it  take   to 
conquer   the  poor  province  of  Canada,  which  yet 
would  never  have  submitted  but  on  a  capitulation, 
securing  religion  and  property?     But  Great  Britain 
is  not  united  against  us.       Millions   in  England 
and  Scotland  thmk  it  unrighteous,   impolitic,^  and 
ruinous  to  make  war  upon  us;   and  a  Minister, 
though  he  may  have  a  marble  heai-t,  will  proceed 
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with  a  desponding  spirit.  London  has  boiind  her 
members  under  their  hands  to  assist  us  ;  Bristol 
lias  chosen  two  known  friends  of  America ;  many 
of  the  most  virtuous  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are 
for  us,  and  among  them  a  St.  Asaph,  a  Camden, 
and  a  Chatham  ;  the  best  Bishop  that  adorns  the 
bench,  as  great  a  judge  as  the  nation  can  boast, 
and  the  greatest  statesman  it  ever  saw."  Adams 
denied  that  the  Parliament  of  England  had  autho- 
rity over  America.  It  had  none  by  Old  or  New 
Testament  law ;  none  by  the  law  of  nature  or  of 
nations;  none  by  the  common  law  of  England; 
none  by  the  statute  law,  since  no  statute  for  that 
pui-pose  had  been  made  before  the  settlement  of 
the  provinces,  and  the  declaratory  Act  of  1766  had 
been  passed,  without  the  consent  of  the  colonists, 
by  a  Parliament  which,  according  to  the  contention 
of  John  Adams,  had  no  authority  beyond  the 
four  seas.  Ireland  was  ruled  by  England  because 
it  was  a  conquered  country;  but  America  had 
never  been  conquered  by  Great  Britain,  nor  had 
she  ever  consented  to  be  a  State  dependent  on  the 
British  Parliament.  Passing  from  the  question 
of  'right  to  the  chances  of  the  future,  Adams 
observed : — 

"  Should  the  nation  suffer  the  Minister  to  per- 
severe in  his  madness,  and  send  fire  and  sword 
against  us,  we  have  men  enough  to  defend  ourselves. 
The  colonies  south  of  Pennsylvania  have  a  back 
country,  inhabited  by  a  hardy,  robust  jjeople,  many 
of  whom  are  emigrants  from  New  England,  and 
habituated,  like  multitudes  of  New  England  men, 
to  cany  their  rifles  on  one  shoulder  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  savages,  while  they  caiTy  their 
axes,  scythes,  and  hoes  xipon  the  other.  We  have 
manufactur^i's  of  fire-arms ;  powder  has  been  made 
here ;  nor  coiild  the  whole  British  navy  prevent 
the  importation  of  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
new-fangled  militia  will  have  the  discipline  and 
subordination  of  regular  troops.  A  navy  might 
bum  a  sea-port  town,  but  will  the  Minister  be 
nearer  his  mark  1  At  present  we  hold  the  power 
of  the  Canadians  as  nothing;  their  dispositions, 
moreover,  are  not  unfriendly  to  us.  The  savages 
will  be  more  likely  to  be  our  friends  than  our 
enemies.  The  two  characteristics  of  this  jieople, 
religion  and  humanity,  are  strongly  marked  in  all 
their  proceedings.  We  are  not  exciting  a  rebellion. 
Resistance  by  arms  against  usurpation  and  lawless 
violence  is  not  rebellion  by  the  law  of  God  or  the 
land.  Resistance  to  la^vful  authority  makes  rebel- 
lion. Hampden,  Russell,  Sidney,  Holt,  Somers, 
Tillotson,  were  no  rebels.  If  an  Act  of  Parliament 
is  null  and  void,  it  is  lawful  to  resist  it.  This 
people,  under  great  trials  and  dangei-s,   have  dis- 


covered great  abilities  and  virtues,  and  that  nothing 
is  so  terrible  to  them  as  the  loss  of  their  liberties. 
They  act  for  America  and  posterity.  If  there  is  no 
possible  medium  between  absolute  independence 
and  subjection  to  the  authority  of  Parliament,  all 
North  America  are  convinced  of  their  independence, 
and  determined  to  defend  it  at  all  hazards." 

In  the  main,  the  arguments  of  Adams  were  just ; 
but  in  denying  to  the  English  Parliament  any 
control  over  America,  he  denied  the  right  of  all 
mother  countries  over  their  dependencies.  The 
right  of  the  United  States  to  make  laws  for 
their  Territories  might  be  questioned  on  the  same 
grounds.  The  Americans  were  in  the  main  the 
descendants  of  British  subjects,  dwelling  in  what 
was  at  that  time  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Eng- 
land. As  their  ancestors  could  not,  by  their  removal 
from  one  part  of  English  territory  to  another,  divest 
themselves  of  their  allegiance,  so  they  themselves 
still  remained  subject  to  England.  That  this  sub- 
jection was  not  to  the  King  only,  but  to  the  State, 
resulted  from  the  change  effected  at  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  which  bound  up  the  authority  of  the  mon- 
arch with  that  of  the  Parliament,  The  change  had 
been  accepted  at  the  time  by  the  Americans,  and 
could  not  be  repudiated,  except  by  an  act  of  rebel- 
lion. Parliament  may  have  pushed  its  powers  too 
far,  and  may  thus  have  justified  in  the  Americans 
that  right  of  insurrection  which,  in  the  last  resort, 
belongs  indefeasibly  to  all  people  ;  but,  on  legal  and 
constitutional  grounds,  the  jurisdiction  of  Parlia- 
ment, whatever  its  limitations,  could  not  be  utterly 
denied. 

The  winter  wore  away  in  pi'eparations  for  strife 
on  both  sides ;  but  those  pi'eparations  were  much 
more  vigorous  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  than  on 
that  of  the  British  ofiicials.  Assistance  flowed  in 
to  Massachusetts  from  the  other  colonies,  and  a 
determination  to  die  in  defence  of  the  common 
liberty  was  very  generally  expressed.  In  the 
north,  Gage  looked  on  with  that  indolent  good- 
nature which  he  occasionally  varied  by  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  at  seveiity.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  his  forbearance  was  met  by  any  exhibition  of 
a  similar  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  New  Englanders. 
On  the  contrary,  they  lost  no  opportunity  of  irritat- 
ing the  authorities  by  every  demonstration  of  their 
sentiments  which  it  was  possible  to  make.  The 
military  were  insulted  with  the  utmost  elaboration 
of  studied  affront,  and  deserve  some  ci'edit  for  the 
self-control  which  for  the  most  part  they  exhibited. 
Any  one  considered  favourable  to  Government  was 
liable  to  intimidation  and  to  actual  outrage.  Tar- 
ring and  feathering  was  frequently  practised,  and  it 
was  a  much-approved  device  to  smear  the  houses  of 
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the  loyal  witli  filtli,  so  as  to  render  them  almost 
uninhabitable.*  That  the  leading  Americans  of 
that  day  did*  not  directly  incite  to  these  vexatious 
forms  of  terrorism,  is  doubtless  true  ;  that  they  did 
little  or  nothing  to  check  them,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, encouraged  the  state  of  mind  out  of  which 
they  issued,  is  equally  cei'tain. 

Having  succeeded,  on  the  26th  of  February,  in 
checking  the  advance  of  a  body  of  soldiers  sent  to 
Salem  in  quest  of  military  stores,  the  i^atriotic 
l)arty  were  emboldened  to  celebrate  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  collision  between  the  ti-oops  and  the 
people  which  had  occurred  on  the  5tli  of  Mai'ch, 
1770,  and  which  they  thought  fit  to  designate  as  a 
massacre.  A  large  number  of  Bostonians  assembled 
at  the  old  South  Meeting  House,  and  were  addressed 
by  Joseph  Warren,  who  chose  for  the  text  of  liis 
speech  the  evil  effects  of  standing  armies  in  time 
of  peace.  The  holding  of  such  a  meeting  at  all  was 
against  one  of  the  recent  Acts  of  Parliament ;  but 
tliis  of  coixrse  added  zest  to  the  performance.  Some 
forty  ofiicers  of  the  English  army  and  navy  were 
present,  and  were  placed  by  Samuel  Adams,  who 
occupied  the  position  of  moderator,  in  conspicuous 
positions  on  the  platfonn,  close  to  the  speaker. 
Warren  made  an  inflammatory  address,  the  real 
purport  of  which  was  but  thinly  disguised  by 
obviously  insincere  expressions  of  a  desire  to  remain 
united  with  Great  Britain.  This  most  imprudent, 
if  not  actually  malicious,  piece  of  declamation  was 
heard  by  the  ofiicers  with  exemplaiy  patience ;  but, 
on  a  motion  being  made  to  appoint  an  orator  for 
the  ensuing  year,  "  to  commemorate  the  horrid 
massacre,"  they  began  to  hiss.  The  people  threat- 
ened vengeance,  and  there  would  probably  have 
been  a  riot  on  the  spot,  had  not  Adams,  by  his 
influence  with  the  citizens,  managed  to  restore 
oi'der.  But,  although  a  collision  was  thus  avoided, 
the  militaiy  were  greatly  exasperated  by  what  they 
could  not  help  regarding  as  a  set  purpose  of  pro- 
vocation. They  determined  to  adopt  the  faA'ourite 
custom  of  their  adversaries,  and  to  subject  the 
obnoxious  to  the  brutal  practice  of  tarring  and 
feathering.  A  countryman  who  had  bought  an 
old  fii'elock  from  a  private,  in  contravention  of  an 
Act  of  Pailiament  which  forbade  trading  with 
soldiers,  was  paraded  through  the  streets  in  that 
ignominious  state,  suiTOunded  by  a  giiard  with  fixed 
bayonets,  playing  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  in  derision.t 
Samuel   Adams   took   great  credit   to   his  fellow- 


*  Earl  Stanliope's  History  of  England,  cbap.  48. 

t  The  term  "  Yankee"  is  supposed  to  be  an  Indian  corrup- 
tion of  the  word  "English"  or  "Anglois."  The  grotesque 
designation  of  the  American  national  air  has  been  explained 
in  various  ways,  but  none  very  satisfactory. 


citizens  for  their  virtuous  self-coutrol  in  putting  up 
with  such  indignities,  rather  than  precipitate  a  crisis. 
He  said  nothing  of  the  numberless  provocations  by 
which  this  counter-provocation  had  been  preceded. 

In  Virginia,  there  was  some  hesitation  as  to 
supporting  Massachusetts  to  the  extent  of  actual 
fighting.  Tlie  second  convention  of  the  former 
province  assembled  on  the  20th  of  March;  but, 
although  the  proceedings  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gr-ess  were  approved,  it  was  doubted  by  some 
whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  adopt  a  motion  by 
Patrick  Henry,  that  the  colony  be  immediately 
put  into  a  posture  of  defence,  and  that  a  committee 
prepare  a  plan  for  embodying,  arming,  and  sub- 
jecting to  discipline,  as  many  men  as  might  be 
snfilcient  for  that  purpose.  Could  a  non-military 
people,  it  was  asked,  stand  up  against  one  of  the 
most  formidable  nations  in  the  woi^ld  1  It  wovild 
be  time  enough  to  fly  to  arms  when  all  hope  of 
peace  had  vanished.  Patrick  Henry,  in  impas- 
sioned language,  replied  that  they  had  tried  argu- 
ment, entreaty,  supplication,  remonstrance — all  in 
vain.  They  had  petitioned  the  Throne,  and  had 
been  spurned  from  it.  To  indulge  the  hope  of 
reconciliation  was  therefore  idle.  "  There  is  no 
longer  any  room  for  hope,"  said  Henry  in  emphatic 
tones.  "  We  must  Jight.  I  repeat  it,  sir — ^ve 
must  fight.  An  appeal  to  arms,  and  to  the  God 
of  Hosts,  is  all  that  is  left  us.  We  are  not  weak 
if  we  make  use  of  those  means  which  the  God  of 
Nature  has  placed  in  ou.r  power.  Three  millions 
of  people  armed  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  in 
such  a  country  .as  ours,  are  invincible  by  any  force 
which  our  enemy  can  send  against  \is.  There  is 
no  retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery.  Our 
chains  are  forged  :  their  clanking  may  be  heard  on 
the  plains  of  Boston.  The  war  is  inevitable — let 
it  come  !  Gentlemen  may  cry.  Peace,  peace  ! — but 
there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually  begun. 
The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will 
bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding  arms." 
For  himself,  Henry  added,  he  chose  either  liberty 
or  death ;  and  it  is  related  that,  as  he  spoke,  his 
features  glowed,  and  were  transfigured  by  the  light 
of  intense  emotion.  His  burning  words  had  a 
prodigious  effect  on  the  convention ;  and  his  appeal 
Avas  strengthened  by  the  expression  of  a  confident 
belief  that  they  would  not  fight  their  battles  alone 
— that  God  would  raise  up  friends  to  aid  them. 

The  arguments  and  exhortations  of  Patrick 
Henry  were  supported  by  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
who,  estimating  the  force  which  England  had  at 
her  command,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  re- 
sources of  America  Avere  fully  able  to  cope  with  it. 
In  the  end,  the  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  a 
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committee  was  formed  for  canying  them  into  effect. 
Heniy  Lee,  Washington,  and  Jefferson,  were 
among  the  members  of  this  committee,  which  in 
a  few  days  produced  a  plan  for  the  creation  of  a 
militia  that  should  be  in  constant  training  and 
readiness.  After  re-appointing  their  former  dele- 
gates to  the  Continental  Congress  which  was  to 
meet  in  May,  and  carrying  several  resolutions  for 
the  encouragement  of  provincial  manufactures,  and 
for  the  making  of  gunpowder,  iron,  and  steel,  the 
convention  broke  up.    As  Lee  was  bidding  farewell 


Drums  were  beaten  through  the  city;  the  men  of 
the  independent  company  stood  to  their  arms ;  and 
the  Mayor  and  corporation  asked  the  Governor  for 
an  explanation  of  what  he  had  done.  There  had 
been  a  rumour  that  Dunmore,  if  driven  to  ex- 
tremities by  a  popular  revolt,  would  excite  an 
insuiTection  among  the  slaves  ;  and  this  naturally 
made  the  municipal  authorities  all  the  more  alai-med 
at  the  seizure  of  the  powder.  They  demanded  that 
it  should  be  restored.  "  The  whole  country,"  re- 
plied Dunmore,  after  some  attempts  at  equivocation, 
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to  two  of  his  colleagues,  who  were  standing  in  the 
porch  of  the  capitol,  he  wrote  with  a  pencil  on  one 
of  the  pUlars  : — 

"  When  shall  we  three  meet  again 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain? — 
When  the  hurlyburly's  done, 
Whm  the  battle's  lost  and  won." 

The  Governor  of  Virginia,  Lord  Dunmore,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  for  a  time  been  very  popular 
with  the  people,  because  of  the  aid  he  gave  to  their 
designs  on  westei'n  tei'ritory,  became  alamtied  at 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention ;  and  cei-tainly 
not  without  cause.  He  seized  the  gunpowder 
stored  in  the  provincial  magazine  at  Williamsburg, 
and   created   a   serious   agitation   in   consequence. 


"  can  easily  be  made  a  solitude ;  and,  by  the  living 
God  !  if  any  insiilt  is  offered  to  me,  or  to  those  who 
have  obeyed  my  orders,  I  will  declare  freedom  to 
the  slaves,  and  lay  the  town  in  ashes."  Tlie  Vir- 
ginians, liowever,  were  not  iire[)ared  to  submit 
tamely  to  the  act  of  the  Governor,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed by  some  hot  spirits  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  to  march  on  Williamsburg.  On  hearing 
that  some  wei'e  already  on  their  way,  Dunmore 
charged  the  magisti'ates  on  their  allegiance  to  stop 
the  march  of  these  avengers,  on  pain  of  his  execu- 
ting the  threats  which  he  had  previously  uttered, 
and  which  he  now  repeated.  That  the  project  was 
really  entertained  by  him  is  proved  by  a  communi- 
cation to   Lord  Dartmouth,  in  which  he  proposed 
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to  reduce  the  colonists  to  submission  by  means  of 
a  force  of  Indians  and  negroes,  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  small  body  of  troops.  On  the  advice 
of  Wasliington  and  Peyton  Randolpli,  the  patriots 
who  had  assembled  in  ai*ms  at  Fredericksburg  on 
the  29th  of  April  agreed  to  disperse ;  and  the 
danger  was  averted.  But,  ere  the  volunteers  dis- 
banded, they  entered  into  a  solemn  pledge  to  one 
another  to  i-eassemblc  at  a  moment's  warning,  if 
either  Virginia  or  any  sister  colony  should  require 
protection. 

The  inevitable  collision,  however,  was  fast 
coming  on,  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  April,  had  seen 
the  an-ival  at  Marblehead  of  two  vessels  bringing 
the  news  that  both  Houses  of  Parliament  had 
bound  themselves  to  sxippress  the  rising  rebellion 
in  America,  and  that  severe  militaiy  and  other 
measures  were  to  be  resorted  to.  The  Provincial 
Congress,  on  the  very  next  day,  required  the  at- 
tendance of  all  absent  members,  and  directed  the 
towns  not  yet  repi-esented  to  send  members  without 
delay.  They  then  pi-oceeded  to  the  organisation  of 
their  military  resources,  and,  while  forbidding  any- 
thing which  might  seem  like  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  authorised  the  militia  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive. The  adjournment  took  place  on  the  15th 
of  April,  and  the  country  awaited,  in  grim  yet 
quiet  expectation,  the  bursting  of  the  storm.  In 
England,  the  King  and  the  Court  party  looked 
forward  with  entii'e  confidence  to  the  result.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  people  still  adhered  to  the 
Ministerial  view  of  the  quarrel,  and  believed  that 
the  national  honour  reqxiired  the  subjugation  of 
rebellious  colonists.  But  there  were  by  this  time 
many  others  who  held  that  England  was  not  justi- 
fied in  taxing  the  Americans  withoiit  their  sanction, 
and  then  makmg  war  on  them  because  they 
I'csisted.  To  some  extent  a  reaction  had  taken 
place  in  public  feeling  since  the  determination  of 
the  Government  to  draw  the  sword.  This  may  be 
attriltifcable  in  part  to  the  effect  of  those  eloquent 
speeches  in  Parliament  which  had  S.ov>  ed  from  the 
lips  of  Chatham,  Burke,  Fox,  Colonel  Barre,  and 
other  advocates  of  the  colonial  cause ;  but  it  is 
doubtless  also  to  be  referred  in  a  degree  to  that 
natural  feeling  of  repugnance  to  a  fratricidal  war 
which  is  never  utterly  wanting  in  a  great  and 
manly  nation.  Lord  Camden,  writing  to  Chatham 
on  the  12th  of  February,  1775,  said  that  the  lower 
classes  held  the  approaching  war  in  abhorrence ; 
that  the  merchants  and  tradesmen,  from  interested 
motives,  were  against  it ;  but  that  the  landed 
interest  was  almost  entirely  an ti- American.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  all  the  trading 
classes  were  opposed  to  the  war,  and  it  is  probable 


that  the  majority  of  the  nation  were  in  favour  of 
coercive  measui-es.  Still,  the  opponents  of  such  a 
policy  were  numerous,  and  they  made  themselves 
heard.  On  the  10th  of  April,  Wilkes,  in  his  capa- 
city of  Lord  Mayor,  approached  the  Thi'one,  to- 
gether with  the  aldermen  and  livery  of  London,  in 
order  to  present  a  remonstrance  against  the  pro- 
posed measures  with  reference  to  America,  and 
to  request  his  Majesty  to  dismiss  his  advisers 
on  the  instant,  as  the  fii"st  step  towards  a  redress 
of  grievances  which  alarmed  and  afflicted  his 
people.  The  King  replied  : — "  It  is  with  the  ut- 
most astonishment  that  I  find  any  of  my  subjects 
capable  of  encouraging  the  rebellious  disposition 
which  unhappily  exists  in  some  of  my  colonies  in 
North  America.  Having  entire  confidence  in  my 
Parliament,  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  I  will 
steadily  pursue  those  measures  which  they  have 
recommended  for  the  support  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  protection  of  the 
commercial  interests  of  my  kingdom."  ^  A  few  days 
afterwards,  the  King,  who  was  seriously  offended 
by  the  remonstrance  which  had  been  pi-esented  to 
him,  especially  when  submitted  by  the  hand  of 
Wilkes,  issued  a  notice  that  he  would  not  r-eceive 
any  addi-ess  from  the  city  excej)t  in  its  corporate 
capacity.  The  addi-ess,  it  seems,  had  been  got  up 
by  a  minority  of  the  livery,  the  greater  number  of 
whom  were  in  favour  of  the  Ministerial  measures. 

The  King  placed  gi^eat  dependence  on  the  dis- 
inclination of  New  York  to  join  the  other  colonies 
in  resistance  to  England.  He  also  hoped  to  detach 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia  by  special  favours  ; 
and,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  Highlanders  of  the 
old  47th  Regiment,  then  settled  in  the  former  of 
these  provinces,  he  sent  oiit  one  Allan  Maclean  as 
an  agent  for  working  on  their  loyalty.  But  neither 
North  Carolina  nor  Georgia  was  disposed  to  abandon 
the  genei-al  cause  of  the  colonists ;  and  even  New 
York  counted  many  malcontents,  who  only  awaited 
their  opportunity  to  become  rebels.  The  Assembly 
had,  indeed,  refused  to  elect  delegates  to  another 
Congress ;  but  the  people  took  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands,  and,  by  large  majorities,  chose  forty-one 
delegates  to  a  convention  which  should  rejiresent 
:he  real  wishes  of  the  province.  This  convention 
re-elected  all  the  membei's  of  the  first  Congress 
but  one,  with  a  view  to  their  attending  the  second, 
and  chai'ged  them  to  "concert  measures  for  the 
preser\'ation  of  American  rights,  and  for  the  resto- 
ration of  harmony  between  Great  Britam  and  the 
colonies."  It  is  probable  that,  for  reasons  already 
described.  New  York  was  less  willing  to  proceed 
to  extremities  than  many  of  the  other  settlements  ; 
yet  it  was  not  nearly  so  loyal  as  the  King  and  his- 
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advisers  supposed.  Its  heterogeneous  population 
was  full  of  pent-up  fires,  which  at  any  moment  a 
spark  might  kindle. 

Neverthsless,  it  was  in  Massachusetts  that  the 
chief  danger  lay,  and  it  was  there  that  the  Govern- 
ment determined  to  sti'ike  their  hardest  blow.  On 
the  15th  of  April,  instructions  were  sent  out  to 
Gage  to  take  possession  of  every  colonial  fort ;  to 
seize  and  secure  all  military  stores  collected  by  the 
rebels ;  to  arrest  and  imprison  such  as  should  be 
thought  to  have  committed  ti^eason ;  to  repress 
rebellion  by  force  ;  to  make  the  public  safety  the 
first  object  of  consideration  j  and  to  substitute 
more  coercive  measures  for  ordinary  forms  of  pro- 
cedure, without  pausing  to  obtain  the  aid  of  a  civil 
magistrate.  The  General  was  invested  with  the 
power  of  granting  pardon  in  certain  cases ;  but 
clemency  was  not  to  be  extended  to  the  president 
of  the  Massachusetts-  Congress  (which  was  de- 
scribed as  a  "seditious  meeting"),  nor  to  its  prin- 
cipal members,  who  were  to  be  tried  for  their 
offences,  either  in  America  or  England.*  It  is 
easy  to  blame  these  instructions,  and  to  denounce 
their  cruelty ;  and  certainly  the  acts  of  the  British 
Government  which  had  created  the  feeling  they 
were  designed  to  check,  are,  in  the  main,  beyond 
defence.  But  matters  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
some  vigorous  exercise  of  authority  was  absolutely 
needful.  The  representatives  of  the  Sovereign  wei-e 
habitually  defied.  Illegal  assemblies  were  being 
held  with  systematic  precision.  Preparations  for 
civil  war  were  openly  made.  The  aimed  forces  of 
rebellion  held  possession  of  the  country.  The  press 
teemed  with  seditious  writing.  The  loyal  were 
silenced  by  a  species  of  terrorism ;  and  insult,  out- 
rage, and  menace  flourished  with  scarcely  a  check. 
If  the  authority  of  the  mother  country  was  to  be 
asserted  at  all,  it  was  impei'ative  to  make  the  asser- 
tion with  emphasis  and  power.  Anything  less 
decisive  was  certain  beforehand  to  be  attended  by 
disastrous  ftiilure  and  accumulated  discredit. 

Chatham  himself,  as  far  back  as  1770 — and 
matters  had  grown  far  worse  since  then — had 
warned  the  Americans  that  some  of  them  were 
going  too  far.  In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  2nd  of  March  of  that  year,  he  had 
said  : — "  I  have  been  thought  to  be,  perhaps,  too 
much  the  friend  of  America.  I  own  I  am  a  friend 
to  that  country.  I  love  the  Americans  because 
they  love  liberty,  and  I  love  them  for  the  noble 
efforts  they  made  in  the  last  war.     But  I  must  also 
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own  that  I  find  fault  with  them  in  many  things. 
I  think  they  carry  matters  too  far;  they  have  been 
■\vi-ong  in  many  respects.  I  think  the  idea  of  draw- 
ing money  from  them  by  taxes  was  ill-judged. 
Trade  is  your  object  with  them,  and  they  should  be 
encouraged.  But  (I  wish  every  sensible  American, 
both  here  and  in  that  country,  heard  what  I  say), 
if  they  carry  their  notions  of  liberty  too  far,  as  I 
fear  they  do — if  they  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
laws  of  this  country — especially  if  they  will  disen- 
gage themselves  from  the  laws  of  trade  and  navi- 
gation, of  which  I  see  too  many  symptoms, — much 
of  an  American  as  I  am,  they  have  not  a  more 
determined  opposer  than  they  will  find  in  me. 
They  must  be  subordinate.  In  all  laws  relating  to 
trade  and  navigation  especially,  this  is  the  mother 
country — they  are  the  children ;  they  must  obey, 
and  we  prescribe.  It  is  necessary ;  for  in  these 
cases,  between  two  countries  so  circumstanced  as 
these  two  are,  there  must  be  something  more  than 
connection — there  must  be  subordination,  there 
must  be  obedience,  there  must  be  dependence." 
Lord  Chatham  was  unfortunate  in  his  selection  of 
the  Trade  and  Navigation  Laws  as  illustrations  of 
the  legitimate  subordination  of  the  colonies  to  Eng- 
land ;  for  those  laws  were  amongst  the  most  cruel 
interferences  of  the  mother  country  with  her  pos- 
sessions. But  his  main  principle  was  correct,  and 
it  was  every  day  being  more  openly  defied  by  the 
Americans.  The  chief  seat  of  this  rebellious  spirit 
was  Massachusetts ;  yet  it  was  to  be  found 
strongly  developed  in  other  provinces  as  well.  The 
Royal  authority  was  almost  at  an  end,  except  in  a 
few  localities.  Men  still  talked  of  their  desire  to 
preserve  the  old  connection  with  the  land  of  their 
ancestry ;  but  they  i-epudiated  every  means  by 
which  that  connection  might  be  made  efiicacious. 
Nor  were  they  disposed  to  listen  to  the  most 
liberal  offei'S  of  conciliation.  "  An  Address  of  the 
People  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
America,"  written  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple  at  the 
request  of  Lord  North,  was  sent  out  in  the  sj^ring 
of  1775.  It  contained  a  renunciation  of  the  right 
of  taxing  the  colonists  ;  promised  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  appoint  theii*  own  judges,  and  pay 
them  from  their  own  i-esources;  offered  the  jjerpetua- 
tion  of  existing  charters  ;  and  proposed  to  take 
the  first  step  in  concession,  if  the  colonists  would 
not.  Yet  the  Americans  do  not  seem  to  have  cared 
even  to  inquire  how  far  this  document  had  a  really 
official  character.  Dissension  had  ripened  into 
rage,  and  the  first  blood  of  civil  war  was  on  the 
eve  of  being  shed. 
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CHAPTER  XYII. 

Deteiinination  of  General  Gage  to  seize  tlie  Military  Stores  at  Concord— Preparations  of  the  Massacliusetts  People  for  resisting 
the  Attempt— Scouts  sent  out  to  rouse  the  Neighbouring  Towns — Gathering  of  Volunteers  on  Lexington  Common- 
Approach  of  the  British  Troops — Collision  of  the  Soldiers  and  the  People  at  Lexington  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775 — The 
Moral  of  that  Event— The  Troops  at  Concord— The  Fight  at  that  Town— Disastrous  Retreat  of  the  British — A  Breathless 
Flight  and  Pursuit— Return  of  the  Discomfited  Forces  to  Boston — Losses  of  the  British  and  the  Americans — Effects  of  tlis 
American  Victory — Gathering  of  Provincial  Troops  for  the  Blockade  of  Boston — Gage  shut  up  within  his  Lines  of  Defence 
— Composition  and  Character  of  the  New  England  Army— Want  of  Warlike  Commodities,  and  Scarcity  of  Money— Large 
Emissions  of  Paper — Proceedings  at  New  York  on  Receipt  of  the  News  from  Massachusetts— Address  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Cori)oration  of  London — Patrick  Henry  and  the  Virginians— The  Spirit  of  the  South-  • 
Rebellion  general  tliroughout  the  Land. 


General  Gage,  roused  at  leugtlx  from  his  apathy 
by  the  increasing  perils  of  the  time,  resolved  to 
strike  a  blow  against  the  warlike  preparations  of 
the  enemy.  The  Massachusetts  Congress  adjoui-ned 
ou  the  15th  of  Ai>ril,  1775,  and,  on  the  afteriaoon 
of  that  day.  Gage  (at  the  repeated  solicitations,  it  is 
said,  of  the  Massachusetts  loyalists)  made  an-ange- 
ments  for  an  expedition  to  destroy  the  colony's 
stores  at  Concord,  an  inland  town,  rather  moi-e 
than  eighteen  miles  from  Boston.  This  was  not 
unknown  to  the  popular  leaders,  who  took  measures 
to  obstruct  the  attempt.  A  poi-tion  of  the  gun- 
powder was  removed  ;  the  cannon  were  hidden  ;  and 
signals  were  concerted  for  announcing  the  first 
despatch  of  troops  towai'ds  Concoi-d.  The  English 
General  pi'obably'  knew  nothing  of  these  counter- 
measures,  and,  at  any  rate,  enough  powder  still 
remained  in  the  arsenal  to  make  the  enterprise 
worth  undertaking.  On  the  night  of  the  18th  of 
April,  about  eight  hundred  of  the  Grenadiers, 
Light  Infantry,  and  Marmes  ci-ossed  in  boats  from 
Boston  Common  to  East  Cambridge,  situated  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a  creek  which  ther-e  runs  up 
from  the  sea,  and  forms  the  outlet  of  the  river 
Charles.  Being  then  provided  with  a  day's  pro- 
visions, they  passed  the  marshes,  and  gained  the 
road  to  Concord.  Along  this  road,  several  English 
officers  had  posted  themselves  at  vai-ious  points,  in 
the  hope  of  intercepting  any  expresses  that  miglit  be 
despatched  from  Boston  to  rouse  the  country  ;  but 
Joseph  Warren  had  already  sent  out  scouts  in  the 
directions  of  Lexington  and  Charleston,  and  they 
had  spread  the  alarm  before  the  troops  wei-e  in 
motion.  As  the  expedition  was  leaving  Cambridge, 
a  voice  from  the  crowd  of  sight-seers  was  heard  to 
say  that  the  soldiers  would  miss  their  aim.  An 
English  officer  asked  "  what  aim  V  "  The  cannon 
at  Concord,"  replied  the  speaker.  The  remark  was 
at  once  i"eported  to  General  Gage,  who  ordered  that 
no  one  should  be  suffered  to  leave  the  town  ;  but 
the  precaution  came  too  late.  Paul  Revere,  the  scout 
who  had  been  despatched  along  the  road  to  Charles- 
ton, was  very  nearly  captured  by  two  officei'S ; 
but  he  contrived  to  elude  them,  and,  riding  i-apidly 


through  the  little  town  of  Medford,  he  waked  the 
minute-men  of  that  place,  and  kept  knocking  at 
doors  as  he  passed  on  until  he  reached  Lexington. 

The  night  was  now  some  way  advanced.  The 
clear  darkness  of  an  April  sky  was  faintly  illumi- 
nated by  a  setting  moon ;  and,  as  the  soldiers 
plodded  through  the  country  ways  which  lay 
between  them  and  Concord,  they  were  startled  by 
the  sudden  apparition  of  two  lights  streaming  from 
the  tower  of  the  North  Chui'ch  in  Boston  across 
the  dusky  stretch  of  marsh  and  meadoAV-land  that 
lay  beyond, — by  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  firing  of 
guns,  and  the  rapid  and  sharp  volleying  of  small 
arms.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  expedition,  considered  it  prudent  to 
send  back  for  a  I'einforcement ;  but,  meanwhile,  the 
news  of  what  was  on  foot  spread  like  wildfire  along 
the  road  to  Concoi'd,  and,  although  Revere,  and 
another  scout  named  Dawes,  wei'e  captured  by 
the  English,  and  detained  for  a  short  time,  the  ex- 
citing intelligence  reached  the  i)lace  of  storage  by 
two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1 9th,  and  young 
and  old  were  soon  on  the  alert.  The  hasty  sum- 
mons rolled  on  from  town  to  to"\vn,  from  village  to 
village,  from  homestead  to  homestead.  It  wakened 
the  sleepers  in  solitaiy  farmhouses,  no  less  than  in 
tlie  close  ways  of  humble  borouglis.  Men  started 
from  their  beds  at  the  cry  of  danger,  or  at  the  clash 
of  bells  from  the  meeting-house.  The  whole 
countiy-side  was  roused ;  and  from  many  scattered 
localities  a  small  band  of  resolute  patriots  drew 
together,  and  prepared  to  repel  the  threatened 
danger.  In  the  early  hom\s  of  the  morning,  about 
a  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  Lexington  men  assem- 
bled on  the  common  of  that  town,  under  the  com- 
mand of  John  Parker,  who  ordered  the  members  of 
his  little  force  to  load  with  powder  and  ball,  but 
not  to  be  the  first  to  fii'e.  As  nothing  was  seen  of 
the  appi'oaching  troops,  a  watch  was  set,  and  the 
company  dispersed,  with  strict  injunctions  to  re- 
main within  call,  should  they  be  required.  It  was 
not  long  ere  "several  were  again  drawn  towards  the 
common  by  the  necessity  of  action. 

Day  was  nearly  breaking  when  the  foremost  ranks 
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of  tlie  English  regulars  were  seen  advancing  quickly, 
under  the  orders  of  Major  Pitcairn,  of  the  Marines. 
At  this  time,  it  would  appear,  there  were  not  more 
than  sixty  or  seventy  of  the  Lexington  men  on  the 
common,  the  rest  having  failed  to  obey  the  summons 
to  re-assemble.  The  troops  halted,  that  their  com- 
rades might  have  time  to  come  up ;  and,  hearmg  the 
alarm-guns,  they  began  to  load.  The  whole  column 
having  re-united.  Major  Pitcairn  ordered  his  men 
to  charge,  and,  riding  forward  at  their  head,  ad- 
dressed the  Americans.  He  is  said,  according  to 
adverse  narratives,  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Dispex'se,  ye 
villains  1  ye  rebels,  disperse  !  lay  down  your  arms  ! 
why  don't  you  lay  down  your  arms,  and  disperse  r'* 
Whether  he  \ised  this  precise  language  is  doubtful  ;t 
but  he  certainly  called  on  the  assembled  militia- 
men to  disarm  and  separate,  as,  indeed,  he  was  in 
duty  bound  to  do.  The  summons  was  unheeded, 
except  by  a  few  who  began  to  break  the  ranks ; 
and  Pitcairn  ordered  his  troops  to  fire.  On  the 
English  side  it  is  alleged  that  this  order  was  not 
given  until  the  troops  were  themselves  fired  on 
from  behind  a  stone  wall,  and  from  the  adjacent 
houses ;  the  Americans  assert  that  the  firing  came 
first  from  the  English.  However  this  may  be,  the 
discharge  of  musketry,  accompanied  by  the  loud 
cheers  of  the  soldiers  and  their  rapid  advance, 
struck  terror  into  the  unseasoned  and  ill-disciplined 
militia-men.  They  soon  tui-ned  and  fled,  leaving 
several  of  theii'  number  dead  or  wounded  on  the 
ground;  then^  rallying  for  a  moment,  they  returned 
the  fire  of  their  adversaries,  wounding  one  soldier, 
and  striking  Major  Pitcarm's  horse.  Anything  like 
effectual  resistance,  however,  was  in  vain,  and  thus 
the  first  armed  collision  between  the  people  and 
the  troops  ended  badly  for  t'he  former.  The 
incident  was  gloomy  and  mournful  enough  ;  but  it 
has  led  to  a  vast  amount  of  idle  and  misleading 
declamation.  Men  have  written  as  if  the  slain  on 
this  occasion  were  an  army  of  martyrs,  who,  while 
engaged  in  some  peaceful  or  even  religious  pursuit, 
were  suddenly  set  upon  and  murdered  without  re- 
sistance. Even  assuming  the  truth  of  the  accounts 
most  favourable  to  the  American  side,  this  is  clearly 
far  from  being  the  case.  The  Massachusetts  people 
had  in  the  first  instance  stored  up  several  materials 
of  war,  with  a  view  to  carrying  on  hostilities  against 
the  Sovereign  Power,  \inder  certain  contingencies. 
They  had  then  made  preparations  for  opposing  the 
march  of  troops  towards  the  town  where  these  stores 
had  been  collected.  They  placed  themselves,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  in  the  way  of  those  troops ;  and, 
when  summoned  to  disperse  and  to  lay  down  their 
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weapons,  they  refused.  Even  if  we  admit  that  the 
first  firing  did  not  come  from  their  side  (and  the 
point  is  doubtful),  it  is  obvious  that,  as  regards  this 
particular  collision,  the  Americans  themselves  created 
a  state  of  war,  and  had  no  right  to  complain  if  they 
sufiered  the  consequences  which  a  state  of  war 
usually  entails. 

After  drawing  up  for  a  brief  time  on  the  village 
green  of  Lexington,  and  cheering  with  very  unneces- 
sary and  (as  it  afterwards  proved)  premature  exul- 
tation, the  troojis  hurried  on  to  Concord.  The  men 
of  that  town  were  already  busily  engaged  hiding 
cannon  and  military  stores,  while  the  women  and 
children  were  seeking  shelter  in  the  neighbouring 
woods.  The  alarm-company  rallied  near  the  liberty- 
pole  on  the  hill,  and  were  joined  by  a  number  of 
minute-men  from  the  adjacent  towns  of  Lincoln  and 
Acton.  On  seeing  the  ai:)proach  of  the  British, 
and  observing  that  they  greatly  outnumbered  their 
own  forces,  the  Americans  retreated  aci-oss  the 
river  Concord  to  some  high  gi'ound  about  a  mile 
from  the  middle  of  the  town.  The  troops  reached 
Concord  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
Light  Infantry  took  up  a  position  along  the  hills, 
and  the  Gi'enadiers  on  the  lower  road.  Search  was 
made  for  arms  and  powder,  but  without  any  great 
success,  as  the  larger  part  of  the  stores  had  been 
removed.  However,  the  soldiers  were  enabled  to 
spike  three  cannon,  and  to  throw  into  the  river  five 
hundred  pounds  of  ball  and  sixty  barrels  of  flour, 
together  with  some  gunpowder ;  but,  while  they 
were  performing  this  duty,  the  Concord  men  had 
been  reinforced  by  others  from  the  surrounding 
towns,  so  that  they  now  numbered  about  foiir 
hundred.  American  accounts  state  that  private 
dwellings  were  rifled  by  the  English ;  but  Colonel 
Smith,  in  his  despatch  to  General  Gage,  says  that 
both  he  and  Major  Pitcairn  did  their  utmost  to 
convince  the  people  that  they  meant  them  no  inj  ury, 
and  that,  if  they  opened  their  doors  when  required 
for  the  purjioses  of  the  search,  no  mischief  would 
be  done.  "We  had  opportunities,"  writes  this 
ofiicer,  "  of  convincing  them  of  our  good  intentions; 
but  they  were  sulky,  and  one  of  them  even  struck 
Major  Pitcairn."  The  balance  of  evidence  is  in 
favour  of  the  assumption  that  the  troops,  on  the 
whole,  behaved  with  remarkable  forbearance  under 
very  trying  circumstances;  but.  it  is  certain  that 
the  Americans  were  determined  the  day  should  not 
pass  quietly.  Seeing  smoke  rising  from  the  town, 
and  conceiving  that  it  had  been  set  on  fire,  they 
resolved  to  attack  the  intruders.  The  English  sol- 
diers had  in  fact  burned  the  liberty-pole  of  the  place, 
together  with  several  carriages  for  artillery,  and 
the  flames  had  communicated  to  the   coui't-house, 
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where,  however,  they  were  s}:)eedily  extinguished. 
Barrett,  the  colonel  in  command  of  the  American 
forces,  gave  the  word  to  advance,  but,  it  is  said, 
told  his  men  not  to  fire  unless  they  were  actually 
attacked.      Marcliing  in  double   file,   and  trailing 
their   arms,    the  minute-men  and   militia,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,   moved   towards   the   bridge, 
wliich  the  English  soldier's,  seeing  what  was  intended, 
began   to   destroy  by  taking   up  the  planks  that 
formed  the  roadway.     The  Americans  pressed  for- 
ward in  manifestly  hostile  array,  and  were  received 
by  a  few  shots,  one  of  which  killed  Isaac  Davis,  the 
captain  of  the  minute-men  of  Acton,  who,  at  day- 
break, had  taken  leave  of  his  young  wife  with  words 
of  solemn  fai*ewell.     The  name  of  this  brave  man  is 
clierished  in  the  United  States  with  great  affection, 
an  one  of  the  earliest  heroes  of  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence.    His  widow  lived  to  be  more  than  ninety 
years  old,  and  died  in  comparatively  modem  times, 
after    seeing   the   American   Republic    great    and 
prosperous,  the  memory  of  her  husband  honoured 
by  the  recognition  of  Congress,  and  herself  aided 
by  the  country   with    whose   history   she   was  so 
pathetically  associated.* 

The  action  of  the  British  produced  on  the  Ameri- 
cans tlie  effect  that  might  have  been  expected.  Major 
John  Buttrick,  of  Concord,  exclaimed,  "Fire,  fellow- 
soldiers!  for  God's  sake,  fire!"  The  word  ran,  like 
tire  itself,  along  the  line,  and  a  ringing  volley  leapt 
out  from  the  levelled  pieces.  The  troops  at  the 
bridge  fell  back  in  disorder  on  the  main  body,  and 
the  whole  force,  having  accomplished  as  much  of  the 
original  design  as  was  practicable,  and  seeing  that 
tire  towTTi  and  country  were  roused,  began  to  retire, 
after  half  an  hour's  hesitation.  The  retreat,  after 
awhile,  lost  its  first  character,  and  became  a  rout. 
The  English  were  seized  with  an  irrational  parric, 
for  which,  as  yet,  there  was  insufficient  cause ;  and 
this  emboldened  the  militia  and  volunteer's  to  dash 
forward  irr  pursuit.  A  cry  was  raised  by  the  Ameri- 
cairs  that  the  "lobsters"  were  afraid  of  them.  In  a 
little  while,  numerous  armed  men,  posted  behind 
ti'ees  and  walls,  and  in  houses  on  the  line  of  march, 
jwured  an  incessant  and  galling,  though  irregular, 
fire  into  the  retreating  ranks  of  the  English.  In 
front,  on  both  flanks,  arrd  irr  the  rear,  a  rain  of 
shot  burst  forth,  and  the  adversary  was  so  well 
concealed  that  it  was  impossible  to  reply  with  effect. 
The  line  of  retr'eat  on  Lexiirgton  was  by  a  narrow 
and  winding  road,  six  miles  iir  length,  passing  over 
hills  and  betweerr  thickets  of  trees,  which  offered 
admirable  coveriiure  for  the  lurking  marksmarr. 
Every  advantage  was  taken  of  these  positions,  and 

"  Bancroit. 


the  regulars   suffered   severely.       Now    and    then 
they  turned,  arrd  checked  the  erremy ;  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment.     One  woody  defile  succeeded 
another  ;  aird  from  rock  and  kiroll  arrd  hurst,  froD'^ 
budding  hedge  and  grey  stone  wall,  the  stirrgiirg  fire 
leapt  oirt,  as  if  the  earth  itself  had  changed  irrto  a 
deadly  foe.     The  retreat  was  very  like  that  of  Brad- 
dock's  army  from  before  Fort  Duquesire.     It  was  a 
rout  of  terrified  merr,  varied  occasionally  by  frerrzied 
contests    with    ari    unseen   antagonist.       Colonel 
Smith,  irr  his  despatch  to  Gerreral  Gage,  taurrts  the 
Americarrs  with  not  having  made  orre  gallarrt  attempt 
during  the  whole  actiorr,   arrd  with  keepirrg  under 
cover,  although  his  troops  were  so  much  fatigued. 
It-canrrot,  however,  be  fairly  said  of  them  in  this 
respect  that  they  did  more  than  avail  themselves  of 
the  oppori;uiritie3  for  effective  action   which   they 
fourrd.      For  the  common  credit  of  humanity  we 
must   hope  that   another  charge  made  by  Colonel 
Smith  was  forrirded  orr  misinformation.      "Irr  this 
affair,"  he  records,  "it  appears  that,  after  the  bridge 
was   qiritted,    they   [the   Americarrs]   scalped   and 
otherwise  ill-treated  one  or  two  of  the  men  who 
were  either  killed  or  severely  wourrded,  beirrg  seen 
by  a  party  that  marched  by  soon  after,  "t 

As  they  approached  Lexington,  the  retreating 
troops  quickeired  their  pace  to  a  rurr,  arrd  seemed 
to  thirrk  of  rrothirrg  but  saving  their  lives.  They 
had  expended  rrearly  all  their  ammurrition,  yet  were 
quite  unable  to  shake  off  their  prrrsuers.  The 
officer's  errdeavoured  to  check  their  flight ;  birt 
it  was  rrot  urrtil  they  had  got  a  little  beyorrd- 
the  scerre  of  the  early  mornirrg's  encoirnter  that 
they  were  orrce  more  redirced  to  something  like 
order.  At  this  poirrt,  some  officer's  succeeded  in 
getting  to  the  front,  and,  by  menaces  of  death, 
began  to  form  their  rarrks  afresh.  But  the  fire  of 
the  corrcealed  enemy  was  still  extremely  hot,  and  it 
is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  companies  would 
have -rallied,  had  rrot  assistance  very  opportunely 
arrived.  The  woirnded  were  beginrrirrg  to  droj) 
from  loss  of  blood,  and  the  flanking  parties  were  so 
fatigued  that  they  could  no  longer  act  with  vigour. 
Fortunately,  General  Gage,  on  hearing  of  the  oppo- 
sition which  his  forces  had  experienced  at  Lexiirgton 
in  the  monring,  had  serrt  forward  a  reinforcement, 
consisturg  of  sixteen  companies  from  the  4th,  23rd, 
and  49th  Regimerrts,  and  some  Marirres,  with  two 
field-pieces.  This  detachment,  which  irumbered 
about  twelve  hurrdred  men,  was  urrder  the  command 
of  Earl  Percy,  who  reached  the   neighbourhood  of 

t  It  is  probably  to  some  such  incident,  in  a  less  exaggerated 
form,  that  Mr.  Bancroft  alludes  when  he  s^ys  that  "one 
wounded  soldier,  attempting  to  rise  as  if  to  escape,  was  struck 
on  the  head  by  a  young  man  with  a  hatchet." 
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Lexiiisfton  a  little  after  two  o'clock  iu  the  after- 
noon,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  defeated  army 
under  Colonel  Smith  had  rushed  in  disorderly  flight 
through  the  town,  and  Avas  being  to  some  extent 
rallied  by  its  commanding  officers.  J*ercy's  artil- 
lery at  once  opened  fire  upon  the  pursuers,  and 
the  new-comers  formed  into  a  hollow  square  for 
the  reception  of  the  fugitives,  who,  scared,  panting, 
and  utterly  exhausted,  flung  themselves  down  on 
the  ground,  with  their  tongues  hanging  out  of 
their  mouths,  like  those  of  dogs  after  a  chase.* 


prayer  and  benediction,  and  a  powerful  body  of 
militia-men  and  minute-men  converged  on  the 
road  from  Lexington  to  Boston.  The  gathering 
was  so  strong  at  some  points  that  two  waggons  sent 
out  with  supplies  for  the  English  troops  were 
captured.  Percy  could  see  that  his  foes  weie 
thickening  all  around,  and  he  I'ecognised  the  neces- 
sity of  renewing  the  retreat.  After  half  an  liour'.s 
rest,  the  ai-my  was  again  in  motion,  once  more 
pursued  by  the  implacable  adversary  ;  once  more 
struck,  in  front,  in  flank,  and  iu  rear,  by  concealed 


DEATH    Of    ISAAC    UAVI-i. 


The  Americans  were  kept  at  bay,  but  they  were 
not  driven  back.  On  the  contrary,  fresh  reinforce- 
ments continued  to  arrive,  and  in  numbers  so  large 
that  the  whole  English  company,  including  the 
detachment  under  Earl  Percy,  stood  in  danger  of 
being  overwhelmed.  Youths  still  in  their  teens, 
and  old  men  of  seventy,  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
Massachusetts  protecting  force.  Mounted  messen- 
gers rode  through  the  towns  and  villages,  shouting 
"  To  arms  !  "  The  pastors  of  small  country  com- 
munities   sent   forth  their   flocks    with   words    of 


*  The  fact  and  the  comparison  are  to  be  found  in  Holmes's 
"American  Annals,"  Vol.  II.,  and  in  other  American  histories. 


marksmen  ;  once  more  fighting  desperately  at  par- 
ticular localities,  yet  unable  to  gain  any  positive 
advantage.  It  is  said  that  the  regulars  set  fire  to 
houses  on  their  way,  and  murdered  unarmed  men ; 
but  statements  of  this  kind  are  often  rashly,  if  not 
malevolently,  made,  and  should  be  received  with 
doubt,  unless  strongly  supported.  The  soldiers  on 
the  present  occasion  seem  to  have  had  enough  to 
do  to  protect  themselves,  and  it  appears  hardly 
probable  that  they  should  have  paused  to  commit 
acts  of  wanton  cruelty.  The  Americans  ran  with 
unwearying  activity  from  one  point  to  another, 
lying  down  to  load,  and  then  firing  from  behind  a 
tree  or  bush.      Where   cover  was  wanting,   they 
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raised  breastworks  of  shingle  ;  and  whenever  any 
company  was  out  of  powder  and  shot,  its  place  was 
immediately  supplied  by  another.  Panic  had  again 
set  in  among  the  discomfited  troops ;  their  ammuni- 
tion was  once  more  beginning  to  fail ;  and  matters 
looked  extremely  threatening  when,  towards  sunset, 
the  appearance  of  Charleston  Harbour  raised  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  regulars.  Some  ships  of 
.  war  were  stationed  there,  and  under  protection 
of  their  guns  the  fugitives  crossed  the  river 
Charles,  and  got  safely  into  Boston.  On  that  dis- 
astrous day,  Earl  Pei-cy's  brigade  had  marched 
thirty  miles  in  ten  hours  :  Smith's  detachment  had 
retreated  eighteen  miles  in  six  hours.  Forty-nine 
Americans  had  been  killed,  thirty-four  were 
wounded,  and  five  were  missing.  The  English 
altogether  lost  two  hundred  and  seventy -three. 
Amongst  the  severely  wounded  Vas  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Smith,  the  commander  of  the  original  ex- 
pedition. 

The  fighting  had  continued  at  its  hottest  for 
seven  hours,  and  the  result  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  raise  the  spirits  and  confidence  of  the 
Americans,  and  to  depress  the  English.  The  news 
of  what  had  been  accomplished  was  carried  by 
mounted  messengers  from  town  to  town  in  every 
direction,  so  that  in  a  remarkably  short  time  the 
fact  was  known  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  Anglo-America.  The  enthusiastic  response 
which  it  awakened  was  proof  conclusive  that  the 
whole  of  the  colonies,  from  Maine  to  Georgia, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  tlie  w^estern  prairies, 
were  ripe  for  rebellion.  Some  of  the  early 
settlers  in  Kentucky  were  so  charmed  with  the 
triumph  of  Massachusetts  that  they  gave  the 
name  of  Lexington  to  their  encampment.  From 
the  several  colonial  Governments  and  Legislatures 
came  expressions  of  devotion  to  the  common  cause, 
and  preparations  were  hurried  on  for  coping  with 
the  aroused  power  of  England.  When  Earl  Percy 
marched  out  of  Boston  on  the  morning  of  that  mo- 
mentous 19th  of  April,  his  band  had  derisively 
played  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  and  some  of  the  officers 
had  boasted  that  the  rebels  would  take  to  their 
heels  the  moment  they  caught  sight  of  the  military. 
The'  beaten  soldiers  were  now  told  that  they  had 
been  made  to  dance  to  the  tune  which  tliey  had  so 
insultingly  played ;  and  on  the  retreat  the  Ameri- 
cans jeeringly  called  out  for  "Chevy  Cliace" — 
in  allusion,  of  course,  to  Percy.  The  colonists 
had,  in  truth,  made  a  fairly  successful  commence- 
ment of  their  great  contest,  and  some  exultation 
was  natural  and  excusable.  But  it  is  certain  that 
a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  was  introduced  into  the 
several  accounts  of  the  battle,  and. that  the  Ameri- 


cans were  unduly  elated  at  the  i-esults  of  what  was, 
after  all,  nothing  more  than  a  well-contrived  and 
fortunate  ambuscade.  One  thing  is  clear — that  the 
civil  war  was  commenced  more  by  the  action  of  the 
colonists  themselves  than  by  that  of  the  English 
authorities.*  Unless  for  the  purpose  of  provoking 
a  collision,  there  was  no  sufiicient  reason  for 
making  such  a  display  of  military  force  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  army,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  stores 
had  been  effectually  concealed  ;  nor  can  the  collec- 
tion of  those  stores,  with  the  confessed  intention  of 
employing  them  against  the  British  Government, 
be  regarded  as  anything  but  an  act  of  covert  hos- 
tility. The  despotic  conduct  of  the  mother  couutiy 
towards  her  colonies  may  or  may  not  be  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  civil  war  which  ensued  ;  but  hostilities 
were  precipitated  by  the  initiative  of  the  colonists, 
and  this  initiative  was  taken  at  the  very  time 
when  a  disposition  to  offer  liberal  concessions  was 
gathering  force  in  England,  and  had  found  expres- 
sion in  the  Ministry  itself 

The  die,  however,  being  now  cast — the  sword 
being  openly  drawn  from  its  sheath — the  Ameri- 
cans acted  prudently  in  making  ready  for  the  shock 
of  battle  which  was  certain  to  follow.  It  could 
not  be  supposed  that  the  Power  they  had  defied 
would  tamely  accept  the  defiance.  A  long  and 
bloody  war  was  inevitable,  and,  at  the  urgent 
demand  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Safety, 
sitting  at  Cambridge,  the  militia-men  of  New  Eng- 
land flocked  towards  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  to  form 
one  large  host  for  besieging  that  city,  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  British  force.  In  Connecticut, 
Colonel  Israel  Putnam,  an  officer  who  had  served 
with  credit  in  the  war  with  France,  but  who,  since 
the  peace,  had  cultivated  a  farm  and  kept  a  taveni 
at  Pomfret,  received  news  of  the  fight  at  Lexington 
while,  dressed  in  a  leathern  frock  and  apron,  he 
was  working  at  some  stone  fences  on  his  land. 
Remarking  that  "  Putnam  dared  to  lead  where  any 
dared  to  follow,"  he  at  once  took  horse,  and  rode  to 
Cambridge,  which  he  reached  by  sunrise  on  the 
following  morning,  after  a  ride  of  a  hundred  miles 
in  eighteen  hours.  Soon  afterwards  he.  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  thi*ee  thousand  men  who  had  followed 
him  from  Connecticut ;  large  numbers  came  in 
daily  from  other  directions ;  and,  in  a  little  while, 
an  army  of  volunteers,  amounting  probably  to 
some  twenty  thousand,  was  drawn  round  Boston 
Harbour.      The  chief  command  was  conferred  on 

*  The  laiest  American  oration,  that  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Dana, 
jun.,  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, fairly  concedes  this  point.  "Let  xis  never  forget,"  says 
Mr.  Dana,  "that  the  men  of  Lexington,  on  tliat  morning, 
were  martyrs— intentionally  and  intelligently  martyrs." 
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Colonel  Artemas  Ward,  witli  the  rank  of  Major- 
General,  Tinder  whose  directions  a  long  line  of 
blockade  was  formed.  Of  the  equipment  of  this 
army,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  men  had  very 
little  ai'tillery,  and  that  they  were  only  provided 
with  such  necessaries  as  they  could  carry,  or 
could  obtain  from  the  kindness  and  sympathy  of 
friends.  The  contingents  from  the  neighbouring 
colonies  had  been  requested  by  the  Committee  of 
Safety  of  Massachusetts  to  bring  their  own  military 
stores  and  provisions  with  them,  as  the  cliief  of  the 
New  England  provinces  had  nothing  more  than 
what  she  required  for  her  own  use.  With  such 
meagre  resources,  the  enterprise  which  was  now 
being  undertaken  might  well  have  seemed  despe- 
rate ;  but  the  straggle  had  been  long  contemplated, 
and  it  was  well  known  by  the  revolutionary  leaders 
that  they  had  the  majority  of  the  people  at  their 
back.  Joseph  Warren,  on  the  morrow  of  Lexing- 
ton, declared  that  the  next  news  from  England  must 
be  conciliatory,  or  the  connection  between  the  pro- 
vinces and  the  mother  country  would  be  at  an  end. 
He  knew,  as  all  knew,  that  no  offers  of  conciliation 
would  follov/  the  receipt  of  intelligence  that  the 
colonists  were  in  full  insurrection,  and  had  block- 
aded the  British  troops  in  Boston. 

The   Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress,  sitting 
on  the  22nd  of  April,  i-esolved  itnanimously  that  a 
Kew  England  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  should 
foi-thwith  be  raised,  of  which  Massachusetts  itself 
should  contribute  nearly  fourteen   thousand.     The 
tei'm  of  enlistment  was  to  expire  on  the  31st  of 
December ;  and,  in  a  little  Avhile,  the  several  New 
England  Governments  sent,  by  their  simultaneous 
action,  a  large  number  of  citizen  soldiers  to  swell 
the  patriot  ranks  before  Boston.     Nothing  could  be 
more   embarrassing   than  the   position   of  General 
Gage.     He  had  not  yet  received  his  reinforcements 
from  England,  and  although  the  works  which  he 
had  previously  constructed  on  Boston  Neck  were  a 
sufficient  guarantee  against  assault,  he  feared  that 
his  disheartened  forces  were  not  strong  enough  to 
pass  beyond,  and  drive  back  the  foe.     A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  citizens  were  of  more  than  doubtful 
loyalty,  and  Gage  hit  upon  a  device  for  getting  rid 
of  them.     If  they  would  promise  not  to  join  in  an 
attack  upon  his  troops,  and  would  deposit  theii"  arms 
with  the  select-men  at  Faneuil  Hall,  he  was  willing 
that  the  men,  women,  and  children,  with  all  their 
efiects,  should  have  safe  conduct  out  of  the  town. 
The  offer  was  accepted ;  and  the  road  to  Roxbury 
was   for  several  days  covered  with  waggons  and 
trains  of  exiles,  who,  at  some  inconvenience  to  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  country,  were  disposed 
of  by  the  Provincial  Congress  among  the  villages  of 


the  interior.     Subsequently,  however,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Boston  loyalists,  who  thought  the 
disaffected  should  be  detained  as  hostages,  this  per- 
mission was  revoked,  on  the  plea  that  the  arms  had 
not  been  faithfully  delivered.     The  incident  had  no 
other  result  than  to  exasperate  the  besiegers,  and 
they  talked  boastfully  of  driving  the  English  army 
into   the  sea.      But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
such  an  exploit  were  greater  than  at  first  appeared. 
Not  only  were  the  fortifications  on  the  Neck  impreg- 
nable Avithout  better  artillery  than  the  insurgents 
possessed,  but  the  investing  force  lacked  many  of  the 
most  necessary  qualifications  of  an  army.       It  was 
wanting   in  discipline ;   it   had  no  exact  military 
knowledge  ;  it  was  made  up  of  a  number  of  separate 
divisions  from  distinct  provinces,  very  loosely  held 
together,  very  little  inclined  to  recognise  any  para- 
mount or  general  sway.     Artemas  Ward,  the  chief 
commander,  was  old  and  infirm,  and  his  authority, 
as  far  as  it  went,  was  over-ruled  by  the  Committee 
of  Safety.    As  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the  Lexington 
and  Concord  success  died  out,  many  of  the  volun- 
teers grew  tired  of  keeping  watch  over  Boston,  and 
discovered  that  they  must  return  to  their  homes,  to 
put  their  affairs  in  order,  or  to  obtain  a  stock  of 
provisions.     Furloughs  were  largely  applied  for  and 
liberally  granted,  and  the  absentees  showed  no  great 
haste  to  rejoin  their  ranks.     Ward  feared  that  his 
whole  army  would  melt  away.      An  inquiry  into 
the  number  of  guns  in  store  gave  very  unsatisfac- 
tory results.      Cambridge  owned  six  three-pounders 
and  one  six-pounder ;  and  at  WatertoAvn  there  were 
sixteen  pieces  of  various  sizes.     But  many  of  the 
latter  were  too  bad  for  use,  and  the  ammunition  ran 
so  short  that  the  lai'ger  guns  could  not  be  served 
at  all.     In  the  whole  province  of  Massachusetts, 
hardly  sixty-eight  barrels  of  gunpowder  could  be 
discovered,  and  the  other  colonies  were  no  better 
off.     In  the  whole  American  camp  there  were  not 
nine  cartridges  to  a  man.     The  investing  line  was 
extended  over  an  area  of  ten  miles,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  provincial  army  (if  it  can  be  called  an 
army)  was  such   that   it  could  not  possibly  have 
resisted   an    energetic   assault,    had   Gage  and  his 
troops  been  spirited  enough  to  deliver  one. 

Another  difficulty  with  which  the  Americans  had 
to  contend,  and  one  that  was  even  more  serious 
than  the  failure  of  ammunition,  was  the  want  of 
money.  During  the  preceding  winter,  Massa- 
chusetts had  raised  scarcely  £5,000  of  currency 
to  meet  all  her  numerous  expenses.  Funds  being 
now  the  great  necessity  of  the  hour,  it  was  found 
expedient,  in  May,  to  legalise  the  paper-money 
of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  to  issue 
Ti-easury    notes    in    Massachusetts.       Two    large 
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emissions  were  made  within  a  few  weeks,  and  of 
these  notes  some  were  specially  called  "soldiers' 
notes,"  the  lowest  of  which  was  for  one  dollar. 
The  "soldiers'  notes"  were  intended  for  the  pre- 
payment of  the  troops,  and  were  made  a  legal 
tender,  without  discoimt  or  abatement.  Not- 
withstanding the  paxicity  of  coin,  the  ardour  of  the 
Massachusetts  Congress  suffered  no  decay.  It  was 
resolved  in  that  body,  on  the  5th  of  May,  "  that 
General  Gage  had  disqualified  himself  for  serving 
the  colony  in  any  capacity,  that  no  obedience  was  in 
future  due  to  him,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  guarded 
against  as  an  unnatural  and  inveterate  enemy." 
The  feeling  that  prompted  these  words  can  very 
easily  be  understood.  It  wa.s  inevitable  that  the 
Americans  should  regard  Gage  with  anger  and 
dislike;  but  to  Englishmen  it  did  not  appear 
that  he  had  done  more  than  his  duty.  Indeed, 
it  had  for  some  time  been  thought  that  he  had 
done  much  less  than  his  duty,  and  had  allowed  the 
spirit  of  rebellion  to  grow  to  alarming  proportions 
by  treating  it  with  blamable  forbearance. 

The  news  of  the  British  repulse  at  Ooncord  and 
Lexington  reached  New  York  on  the  23rd  of  April. 
It  had  the  effect  of  so  greatly  encouraging  the  mal- 
contents ia  that  city  that  the  Tories,  or  loyalists,  who 
had  previously  enjoyed  a  majority  in  the  Provin- 
cial Legislature,  and  who  were  strong  among  the 
wealthy  and  official  classes,  were  now  completely 
overwhelmed,  and  afraid  to  assert  themselves.  Two 
sloops  at  that  time  lay  at  the  wharfs,  laden  with  a 
large  quantity  of  flour  and  other  supplies  for  the 
English  army  at  Boston.  It  was  Sunday;  but  the 
people,  overcoming  any  religious  scruples  they  may 
have  felt,  unloaded  the  ships  of  their  cargoes,  and 
brought  them  ashore.  The  merchants  whose  vessels 
were  cleared  out  dared  not  let  them  sail ;  the 
custom-house  was  closed  by  a  popular  intervention; 
and  it  was  determined  to  stop  all  vessels  going  to 
Quebec,  Newfoundland,  Georgia,  or  Boston,  the 
chief  strongholds  of  the  British  power.  Volunteer 
companies  made  demonstration  of  their  resolve  to 
support  the  cause  of  Massachusetts,  as  being  the 
cause  of  the  American  colonies  generally;  several 
arms  were  seized  by  the  mob  ;  a  new  committee  for 
the  city  and  county,  consisting  of  a  hundred  mem- 
bers, was  chosen  by  the  people  at  their  usual  places 
of  election ;  and  all  parts  of  the  colony  were  sum- 
moned to  send  delegates  to  a  provincial  convention. 
One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  new  general  com- 
mittee was  to  forai  an  association,  the  members  of 
which  engaged  themselves  to  submit  to  committees 
and  to  Congress,  to  withhold  supplies  from  the 
English  troops,  and,  at  the  risk  of  life  and  fortune, 
to   repel  every  attempt  at  enforcing  taxation  by 


Parliament.  Even  the  loyally-disposed  thought  it 
pi-udent  to  yield  in  some  degree  to  the  prevalent 
sentiment.  Fourteen  membei-s  of  the  New  York 
Assembly  transmitted  a  petition  to  General  Gage, 
begging  that  hostilities  might  cease  till  fresh  ordei-s 
could  be  received  from  the  King,  and  in  particular 
that  no  military  might  be  stationed  in  the  province 
of  New  York.  Moreover,  the  Royal  Council  des- 
patched two  agents  to  England,  to  protest  against 
the  conduct  of  the  army  at  Boston;  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  New  York  committee  sent  an  address 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London,  in 
which  they  said : — 

"  Born  to  the  bright  inheritance  of  English  free- 
dom, the  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  continent 
can  never  submit  to  slavery.  The  disposal  of  their 
own  propei-ty  with  perfect  spontaneity  is  their  in- 
defeasible birthright.  This  they  are  determined  to 
defend  with  their  blood,  and  transfer  to  their  pos- 
terity. The  present  machinations  of  arbitrary  power, 
if  unremittedly  pursued,  will,  by  a  fatal  necessity, 
terminate  in  a  dissolution  of  the  empire.  This 
country  will  not  be  deceived  by  measures  conciliatory 
in  appearance.  We  cheerfully  submit  to  a  regula- 
tion of  commerce  by  the  Legislature  of  the  parent 
State,  excluding  in  its  nature  every  idea  of  taxation. 
"When  our  unexampled  grievances  are  redressed,  our 
prince  will  find  his  American  subjects  testifying,  by 
as  ample  aids  as  theii'  circumstances  will  permit, 
the  most  unshaken  fidelity  to  their  sovereign. 
America  is  grown  so  irritable  by  oppression,  that 
the  least  shock  in  any  part  is,  by  the  most  power- 
ful sympathetic  affection,  instantaneously  felt 
through  the  whole  continent.  This  city  is  as  one 
man  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  our  inhabitants  ai'e 
resolutely  bent  on  supporting  their  committee  and 
the  intended  Provincial  and  Continental  Congresses ; 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  their 
example  in  the  other  counties.  In  short,  while  the 
whole  continent  are  ardently  wishing  for  peace 
upon  such  terms  as  can  be  acceded  to  by  English- 
men, they  are  indefatigable  in  preparing  for  the  last 
appeal.  We  speak  the  real  sentiments  of  the  con- 
federated colonies,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia, 
when  we  declare  that  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war 
will  never  compel  America  to  submit  to  taxation 
by  authority  of  Parliament." 

Shoi-tly  after  the  despatch  of  this  appeal,  the 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  delegates  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  arrived  at  New  York.  They  Avei-e 
met,  three  miles  beyond  the  city,  by  large  bodies  of 
the  provincial  soldiery,  by  numerous  carriages,  by 
citizens  on  hoi-seback  and  citizens  on  foot ;  and  tlie 
town  was  entered  amidst  the  ringing  of  bells  and 
the  shouting  of  enthusiastic  crowds.     New  Jersey 
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was  equally  emphatic  in  suppoi'ting  tlie  action  of  the 
New  England  colonies  ;  and  Pennsylvania,  despite 
the  opposition  of  most  of  the  Quakers,  began  to 
make  preparation  for  service  in  the  field.  All  this 
occun-ed  early  in  May,  and  on  the  5  th  of  that  month 
Franklin  arrived  at  Philadelphia.  The  very  next 
morning  he  was  unanimously  elected  a  deputy  to 
the  Congress,  and  his  voice  undoubtedly  did  much 
to  strengthen  the  desire  for  independence,  though 
the  Pennsylvanian  delegation  was  instructed  to 
combine,  if  possible,  a  redress  of  grievances  with  a 
perpetuation  of  the  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies.  Virginia  was  strongly  disposed 
to  action.  The  independent  company  of  Hanover, 
and  its  county  committee,  were  summoned  by 
Patrick  Hemy,  who  was  elected  as  their  head,  and 
under  whose  command  they  marched  for  "Williams- 
burg, adding  to  their  numbers  at  every  town  and 
hamlet.  Lord  Dunmore  himself  testified,  in  a  de- 
spatch to  his  Government,  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
county  in  the  Avliole  province  wherein  part  of  the 
l^eople  had  not  taken  up  arms,  and  declared  their 
intention  of  forcing  him  to  make  restitution  of  the 
powder  he  had  seized.  Hoping  to  quiet  the  popu- 
lar commotion,  he  convened  the  Council ;  but  Henry 
continvied  his  march,  and  Lady  Dunmore,  appre- 
hending that  she  might  be  seized  as  a  hostage,  retired 


with  her  family  to  the  Foioey  man-of-war.  Dun- 
more considered  it  advisable  to  temporise.  He  sent 
out  a  messenger  to  meet  Henry  on  the  way,  and  to 
pay  him  £330  for  the  gunpowder.  The  volunteei-s 
then  retired,  though,  if  the  country  Avas  in  danger 
before,  it  was  no  less  so  after  the  payment  of  the 
money;  and,  two  days  later,  Dunmore  issued  a 
proclamation  against  Patrick  Henry,  whom  he 
seci'etly  denounced  to  the  Ministry  as  a  man  of 
desperate  circumstances  and  disobedient  spirit.  But 
the  insubordinate  tendencies  of  Patrick  Henry  were 
shared  by  the  majority  of  the  people  in  most  of  the 
American  colonies.  Maryland,  indeed,  mollified  by 
the  act  of  its  Governor,  who  gave  up  the  arms  and 
ammunition  of  the  province,  instructed  its  delegates 
to  Congress  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  But 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  seized  the  weapons 
in  the  Eoyal  Arsenal ;  the  Provincial  Congress 
of  that  colony,  under  the  presidency  of  Henry 
Laurens,  resolved  to  create  an  army  to  aid  in  the 
national  defence ;  and  the  militia  officei'S  threw 
up  their  commissions  from  the  Eoyal  Governor. 
North  Carolina  was  animated  by  the  same  feel- 
ings, and  in  Georgia  the  King's  magazine  was 
rifled,  that  ammunition  might  be  sent  to  Boston. 
Eebellion  had  openly  declared  itself  throughout 
the  land. 


CHAPTEE   XVIIL 

Plan  for  seizing  Ticoncleroga — Etlian  Allen  and  the  Green  Mountain  Boys— Taking  of  the  Fort  by  the  Patriots— Character  of 
Ethan  Allen— Seizure  of  Crown  Point,  and  other  Successes  of  the  Insurgents — Meeting  of  the  Second  Continental  Congress 
at  Philadelphia — Proceedings  of  that  Body — Appointment  of  a  Generalissimo  over  the  United  Colonial  Army — The  Post 
conferred  on  Washington — His  Fitness  for  such  a  Command — Formation  of  a  New  Colony  in  Kentucky — Daniel  Boone 
the  Explorer — Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  Settlers  in  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina — Meeting  of  the^ 
Virginian  House  of  Burgesses  (June  1st)— Flight  of  Lord  Dunmore— Answer  of  Virginia  to  the  Conciliatory  Proposals  of 
Lord  North— Thomas  Jefferson— Proclamation  of  General  Gage— His  Letter  to  Lord  Dartmouth  touching  the  Employment 
of  Indian  Auxiliaries— Appeal  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  the  American  People— Relative  Positions  of  England  and 
America— Reception  in  England  of  the  News  of  Lexington  and  Concord— The  City  of  London  and  the  Civil  War— Deter- 
mination of  the  King  to  prosecute  Hostilities— Refusal  to  receive  the  Petition  of  Congress. 


It  is  sometimes  alleged  by  American  writers  that, 
up  to  the  collision  of  the  colonists  with  the  Eoyal 
troops  at  Lexington,  hardly  any  of  the  former, 
even  in  New  England,  or  in  Massachusetts  itself, 
believed  that  blood  would  be  shed,  or  that  the 
connection  between  the  mother  country  and  her  de- 
pendencies would  be  broken.  If  so,  the  designs  of 
the  American  patriots  must  have  been  matured 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Ten  days  after  the 
unfoi'tunate  affair  with  the  soldiers  of  Gajje,  a 
scheme   which  had  akeady   been   talked  over   in 


another  quarter  took  final  shape  at  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. While  passing  through  that  city  on  the 
29th  of  April,  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock 
secretly  met  the  Governor  and  Council,  to  settle 
the  details  of  an  expedition  to  surprise  Ticonderoga. 
The  plan  had  originated  with  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys — a  body  of  active  partisans  recently  formed 
in  Yermont,  from  the  name  of  which  colony 
they  took  their  designation.  Ethan  Allen — a  man 
who  had  formerly  been  outlawed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  York  for  encouraging  the  people  of 
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Vermont  to  assci-t  their  iiulependence  of  that  pro- 
vince  was  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  attack, 

and  Connecticut  was  to  furnish  the  necessary  funds. 
A  few  men  were  got  together  in  Massachusetts,  and 
word  was  quickly  spread  through  the  hills  of  Ver- 
mont that  the  attempt  was  forthwith  to  be  made. 
A  hundred  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  joined  the 


left  behind,  the  boats  were  sent  back  to  bring  up 
the  rest ;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  wait  for 
them,  lest  the  expedition  should  be  discovered,  and 
the  advantages  of  a  surprise  be  missed.  In  the 
early  morning  of  the  10th,  Allen  drew  up  his  men 
in  three  ranks  on  the  slopes  of  the  high  ground, 
au-1  told    them    he    would    not    insist    on    their 


IIENIIY    LAURENS. 


voluntcci's  from  Massachusetts  on  the  7  th  of  May, 
and  elected  Ethan  Allen  as  their  chief,  in  spite  of 
a  commission  from  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of 
Safety,  which  conferred  the  command  on  Benedict 
Arnold.  On  the  following  day,  the  party  began 
their  march.  Near  Orwell,  which  was  reached 
late  on  the  9th,  a  few  boats  were  discovered, 
a»d  eighty-thi'eo  men  crossed  the  narrow  waters 
between  Lakes  George  sind  Champlain,  and,  guided 
by  a  farmer's  son,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  fort  and  its  vicinity,  landed  not  far  from 
the  position.      As  several  of  the  men  were  thus 


going  forward  against  their  will.  Not  a  man, 
however,  hung  back,  and  Allen  then  led  his  little 
band  up  to  the  gate  of  the  fortress.  Through  the 
wicket,  which  was  open,  the  Americans  rushed  into 
the  enclosure  with  a  cry  as  of  wild  Indians,  and 
formed  on  the  parade  in  such  a  way  as  to  face  each 
of  the  barracks.  After  a  slight  skirmish  with  cut- 
lasses, one  of  the  sentries,  who  had  been  slightly 
wounded,  sun-endered  himself,  and  volunteered  to 
show  the  way  to  the  apartment  of  the  commandant, 
Delaplace.  On  being  summoned  to  come  forth, 
that   officer    presented    himself  half-dressed,    and 
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asked  by  what  authority  he  was  required  to  deliver 
up  the  fort.  "  I  demand  it,"  answered  Allen,  "  in 
tlie  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah,  and  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  !  "  The  Continental  Congress, 
Jiowever,  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  did  not 
assemble  for  its  second  session  until  a  few  liours 
later.  Delaplace  might  have  objected  to  the  validity 
of  the  alleged  commission  ;  but  there  is  no  arguing 
with  superior  force.  The  commandant  had  no  more 
than  forty-four  soldiers  imder  him ;  Allen  had 
nearly  double  that  number.     On  being  menaced  by 


plish  whatever  they  attempted.  It  has  sometimes 
been  supposed  tliat  Ethan  Allen  was  a  religious 
fanatic  of  the  Puritanical  ty})e;  and  the  style  in 
which  he  addressed  Delaplace  seems  to  favour  STieh 
an  impression.  But  it  appears  that  he  was  a  free- 
thinker, who,  like  several  of  tlie  American  revolu- 
tionists of  tliat  period,  rejected  Cliristianity.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  Reason  tlie 
only  Oracle  of  3Ian ; "  yet  he  cherished  some  sin- 
gular notions.  The  ancient  doctrine  of  metempsy- 
chosis had  obtained  a  hold   on  his  mind,   and  he 
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the  di-awn  sword  of  the  American  leader,  Delaplace 
gave  up  the  position,  which  he  had  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  state  of  insufficient  defence  because  he 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  threatened 
with  any  danger.  The  whole  affiiir  was  over  in  a 
few  minutes. 

It  was  no  inconsiderable  advantage  that  Avas  thiis 
gained.  The  seizure  of  Ticonderoga  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Americans  more  than  a  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon,  one  thirteen-inch  mortar,  a  number  of 
swivels  and  small  arms,  and  other  stores ;  and  so 
marked  a  success,  though  not  very  singular  under 
the  circumstances,  helped  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the 
patriots,  and  to  make  them  think  they  could  accom- 
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used  to  assure  his  friends  that  he  expected  to  re- 
turn to  this  world  after  death  in  the  form  of  a  laa'ge 
white  horse.* 

A  detachment  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys, 
under  Seth  Warner,  shortly  afterwards  seized  on 
Crown  Point,  which  had  a  garrison  of  only  twelve 
men,  who,  seeing  the  futility  of  resistance,  sur- 
rendered on  the  fii-st  summons.  Another  party 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  British  agent  named 
Skeene,  and  getting  possession  of  the  harbour  of 
Skeenesborough.  The  forces  investing  Boston  de- 
stroyed  or  carried  off  the  forage  and  cattle  on  the 

*  Earl  stanhope,  quoting  from  the  Life  of  Ethan  AUen  by 
Si^arks. 
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islands  adjacent  to  that  city,  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  English  troops  to  prevent  them,  and  burnt  a 
schooner  which  had  been  sent  to  interfere  with 
theii'  operations,  but  which  was  ultimately  aban- 
doned, with  four  small  guns  and  twelve  swivels  on 
board.  The  lighthouse  at  the  entrance  to  Boston 
harbour  was  set  on  fire  by  the  insurgents,  and  con- 
sumed ;  and  Benedict  Arnold,  in  command  of  a 
schooner  called  the  Liberty,  captui-ed  an  English 
sloop  on  Lake  Champlain — the  only  vessel  belong- 
ing to  the  Royal  Navy  on  those  waters.  On  the 
25th  of  May,  Howe,  Clinton,  and  Burgoyne 
arrived  at  Boston  with  their  reinforcements;  and 
they  found  the  posture  of  affau's  much  more  serious 
than  they  had  i-eason  to  suppose  when  they  left 
England. 

In  the  midst  of  these  events,  the  second  Con- 
tinental Congress  pursued  its  deliberations  at 
Philadelphia.  Its  first  meeting  was  on  the  10th 
of  May — the  day  on  which  Ticonderoga  was  cap- 
tured ;  and  America  had  undergone  a  new  birth 
since  the  19  th  of  April,  the  day  of  Lexington. 
Whatever  the  cherished  designs  of  the  popular 
leadei*s  up  to  the  middle  of  April,  the  country  had 
at  any  rate  refrained  from  the  most  extreme  forms 
of  defiance.  Now,  there  could  no  longer  be  a 
question  that  the  colonies  of  New  England  were  in 
a  state  of  open  rebellion.  A  report  on  the  collision 
between  the  Royal  troops  and  the  popular  forces 
was  i-ead,  and  entire  approval  of  the  conduct  of 
Massachiisetts  was  expressed.  The  action  of  that 
one  province  thus  became,  by  adoption,  the  action 
of  the  whole  confederation  of  colonies.  Neverthe- 
less, Congi-ess  hesitated  as  to  voting  assistance  to 
the  army  of  Massachusetts,  which  the  representa- 
tives of  that  province  requested,  but  postponed  the 
question  for  some  days  for  mature  deliberation  in 
a  committee  of  the  whole  body.  On  the  13th  of 
May,  a  delegate  from  Georgia  was  admitted  to  the 
Congi-ess ;  and  on  the  15th  the  people  of  New 
Yerk  were  directed  not  to  oppose  the  landing  of 
troops,  but  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  erec- 
tion of  fortifications.  They  were  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  and  to  repel  force  by  force,  in  case  of 
need.  Tliese  instructions  were  very  much  in 
accordance  wdth  those  of  New  Yoi'k  itself.  More 
loyalty  was  still  to  be  found  in  that  part  of  English 
America  than  in  most  others.  The  colonists  were, 
indeed,  angry  at  the  encroachments  of  the  English 
Ministiy  on  colonial  freedom,  and  they  expressed 
to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  their  warm  sym- 
pathy and  hearty  good  wishes ;  but  they  dis- 
approved the  action  of  their  own  mob  in  seizing 
the  Royal  arms,  and,  having  established  a  kind  of 
tnice  in  theii-  capital  city,  they  laboured  for  the 


restoration  of  a  good  understanding  between 
America  and  England.  John  Jay,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  colony  in  the  Continental  Congress, 
made  a  motion  for  a  second  petition  to  the  King, 
which  was  debated  for  several  days.  The  delegates 
were  still  undecided  whether  to  adojjt  this  motion 
or  to  reject  it,  when,  on  the  18th  of  May,  news 
ari'ived  of  the-  taking  of  Ticonderoga.  It  had  the 
efiect  rather  of  dismaying  than  of  inspiriting  the 
i-e2)resentatives  assembled  at  Philadelphia.  They 
ai^pear  to  have  dreaded  the  retribution  which  so 
daring  an  act  was  likely  to  provoke,  and  they 
accordingly  recommended  to  the  provincial  com- 
mittees of  New  York  and  Albany  to  cause  the 
artillery  and  stores  to  be  removed  from  Ticonderoga 
to  the  south  end  of  Lake  Greorge,  and  to  make  Jiu 
exact  inventory  of  them,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  safely  returned  when  the  restoration  of  the 
former  harmony  between  Great  Biitain  and  her 
colonies  (an  event  which  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress declared,  in  their  resolution,  they  ardently 
desired)  should  render  such  an  act  "  prudent,  and 
consistent  with  the  ovei'-ruling  law  of  self-presen-a- 
tion."  There  was  even  some  talk  of  abandoning 
Ticonderoga  and  Cro\\Ti  Point  altogether ;  but  the 
Massachusetts  Congi-ess  remonstrated,  and  Con- 
necticut, with  the  consent  of  New  York,  sent  a 
thousand  men  to  the  defence  of  the  two  fortresses. 

Yet  the  Continental  Congi-ess  did  not  neglect 
those  precautions  which  the  necessities  of  the  case 
seemed  to  require.  During  the  month  of  INIay  and 
several  successive  weeks,  the  delegates  made  many 
important  arrangements.  They  determined  to  stop 
all  exportation  of  provisions  to  the  British  fisheiies, 
or  to  any  colony  or  island  subject  to  the  British 
Government.  They  established  a  Post  Office  under 
the  direction  of  Franklin.  They  prohibited  the  ne- 
gotiation of  bills  of  exchange  on  behalf  of  British 
officers,  and  of  all  orders  issued  by  army  and  navy 
agents  or  contractors.  They  rejected  the  concilia- 
tory proposals  of  Lord  North,  and  renewed  their 
former  application  to  the  Canadians.  Tliey  j)asse<:l 
resolutions  for  organising  an  American  army,  and 
for  the  emission  of  a  paper  currency,  to  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  whole  of  the  provinces ;  and  they 
formed  those  pro\T.nces  into  a  perj^etual  imion,  to 
which  was  given  the  title  of  "The  Twelve  Con- 
federated Colonies."  The  twelve  were*New  Hani]i- 
shii-e,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  Ncav  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  DelaAvare, 
Maryland,  Vu-ginia,  Nortli  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina.  Georgia,  at  present,  was  not  included, 
but  it  made  a  thirteenth  not  many  weeks  later.  In 
answer  to  a  representation  from  Massachusetts, 
setting  forth  that  the  province  was  destitute  of  all 
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regular  government,  Congress  (.leclared  that,  by  tlie 
violation  of  theii*  charter,  the  people  of  that  pai-t 
of  America  were  absolved  from  allegiance  to  the 
Crown,  and  might  lawfully  appoint  a  government 
of  their  own  until  the  charter  was  restored.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  second  petition  to  the  King, 
proposed  by  John  Jay,  was  ultimately  adopted, 
together  with  an  offer  to  open  negotiations  with  a 
view  to  an  arrangement. 

•    The  most  impoi"tant  step  was  to  appoint,  on  the 
invitation  of  Massachusetts,  a  Generalissimo  over 
the  forces  of  the  Confederation,  and  on  the  1 5th  of 
June   this   post   was    conferred,   by   a  unanimous 
vote,  on  George  Washington,  then  forty-three  years 
of  age.     The  subject  had  been  discussed  some  time 
before,  and  the  incompetency  of  Artemas  Ward  for 
the  post  he  was   filling  at  the  head  of  the   New 
England  levies  was  universally  allowed.     Besides, 
the  army  beleaguering  Boston  was  now  to  be  made 
subsidiary  to  a  Continental  Army,  which  was  thence- 
forward to  be  known  by  that  name,  and  to  be  dis- 
tingxiished    from    the    Provincial    Militia   of   each 
colony  ;  and,  as  Virginia  was  the  oldest  and  largest 
of  the   provinces,  it    was   considered    advisable   to 
give   the   sujweme    command  to  a   Virginian,   and 
especially  to  one   who  had  already    distinguished 
himself  by  valour  and  capacity  in  the  field.    Some 
of  the  deputies   from  New    England   would    have 
placed  the  conduct  of  military  afiairs  in  the  hands 
of  Putnam ;  but  they  readily  gave  way  on  finding 
that    the    general    sejise,  even    including    that   of 
Massachusetts,  was  strongly  in  favour  of  Washing- 
ton.    That  gi-eat  man  at  once  felt  that  diity  to  his 
country    imperatively  I'equired   him  to  accept  the 
proffered  position ;  bxxt  his  diffidence  was  such  that 
he  whispered  to  Patrick  Henry,  with  great  emotion, 
'■'  This  day  will  be  the  commencement  of  the  decline 
of  my  reputation."      Nevertheless,  he  appeared  in 
his  place  in  Congress   on  the   16th  of  June,  and, 
after  refusing  all  pay  beyond  his  expenses,  said  : — 
''  As  the  Congress   desire  it,  I  wdll  enter  upon  the 
momentous  duty,  and  exei-t  every  power  I   possess 
in  their  service,  and  for  the  suppoit  of  the  glorious 
cause.     But  I  beg  it  may  be  rememljered  by  every 
gentleman  in  the  room  that  I  this  day  declare,  with 
the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  feel  myself  equal  to 
the  command  I  am  honoured  with."     On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  delegates  of  all  the  colonies  resolved 
unanimously  in  Congress  to  maintain,   assist,  and 
adhere  to,  the  General  of  their  choice   "  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes."     By  his  commission  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  command  of  all  tin?  forces  raised  or 
to  be  raised  by  the  United  Colonies,  with  full  power 
and  authority  to  act  as  he  should  think  for  the  good 
and  welfitre    of  the  service  ;   and   Ir-   v.as  to   take 


special  care  that  the  liberties  of  America  shoxild 
receive  no  detriment.  It  was  felt  that  by  none 
could  the  sword  of  the  confederated  colonies  be  so 
fitly  wielded  as  by  this  Virginian  gentleman,  whose 
courage  was  matter  of  history,  whose  abilities  were 
well  known,  whose  integrity  was  above  suspicion, 
whose  patriotism  was  ardent  yet  temperate,  and 
whose  possession  of  an  independent  fortune  placed 
him  above  the  reach  of  ordinary  temptations. 

We  must  here  for  awhile  turn  aside  from  the 
main  stream  of  Amei'ican  histoiy  to  observe  the 
progress  of  events  in  an  outlying   portion  of  the 
national  territory,   then  beginning  to  take  shape 
Ijeyond  the  Alleghanies.     A  number  of  adventurers, 
headed  by  one  Henderson,  had  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  theCherokees  for  certain  lands  situated  between 
the   Ohio,  the  Cumberland  mountains,  the  Cumber- 
land river,  and  the  Kentucky  river.  They  were  pi  e- 
sently  joined  by  the  famous  explorer,  Daniel  Boone, 
and   by   a    party   of   colonists   not  easily  daunted 
by    Indian   opposition   and    Indian   ferocity,   fi'om 
which  they  were  made  to  suffer  on  more  than  one 
occasion.     Other  leatling  adventurers  were  Richard 
'( Jalloway,    John  Floyd,   and  James   Harrod  ;  and 
these  men — a  mere  handful  in  all — assembled  on  the 
23rd  of  May  beneath  a  gi'eat   elm-tree  which  over- 
hung the  walls  of  a  stockade  erected  a  few  weeks 
before  by  Boone,  near  the  mouth  of  Otter  Creek. 
The  meeting  was  organised  as   a  convention,  and 
prayers  wei'e  read  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England.     That  the  land  was  Avitliin  the  territory 
over  which  Virginia   claimed  jurisdiction  did  not 
deter  these  settlers  from  taking  the   first  steps  to- 
wards establishing  an  independent  administration, 
on  the  stuength  of  the  recent  purchase  of  land  from 
the   Cherokees.     All   power,  they  asserted^  is  ori- 
ginally in  the  people,  and  therefore  no  doubt  should 
be  felt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  any  laws  they  miglit  be 
pleased  to  make.     A  committee,  of  which  Calloway 
was  the  head,  was  then  appointed,  and,  in  a  report 
which  the  members  of  that  committee  delivered  on 
the  25th,  they  pledged  themselves  te  attempt  with 
vigour  the  oi'ganisationof  thenew  province,  adding, 
— "  That  we  have  a  right,  as  a  political  body,  with- 
out giving  umbrage  to  Great  Britain  or  any  of  tlie 
colonies,  to  frame  rules  for  the  government  of  our 
little  society,  cannot  be  doxibted  by  any  sensible  or 
unbiassed  mind."      The   name  fii-st  given   to  this 
infant  settlement  was  Transylvania,  since  altered 
to  the  barbarous  designation  of  Kentucky.     Tlie 
legislation   of  the  emigrants   was  avowedly  based 
on  what  they  described  as   "  the  happy  pattern  of 
the  English  laws."     Courts  of  justice  were  speedily 
instituted  in   the    wilderness,    and   a    militia   was 
formed  for  defence  against  the  In.lians.     The  main 
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featiues  of  the  constitution  wei-e,  that  there  should 
be  an  annual  choice  of  delegates ;  that  taxes  should 
be  raised  by  the  convention  only ;  that  all  official 
salaries  should  be  fixed  by  statute;  that  land- 
offices  should  be  always  open;  and  that  perfect 
religious  freedom  and  general  toleration  should  be 
observed. 

Daniel  Boone,  who  must  be  regarded  as  the 
father  of  Kentucky,  was  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
charactei-s  of  that  age — a  man  made  by  Nature  for 
an  explorer,  for  a  discoverer  of  new  lands,  for  a 
founder  of  new  States,  for  one  of  the  noble  army  of 
pioneei-s  who  cause  the  desert  to  recede,  and  enlarge 
the  horizon  of  the  civilised  world.  The  chief  of 
American  historians  has  said  of  him  : — "  The  State, 
now  that  it  has  become  great  and  populous,  honours 
the  memory  of  the  plain,  simple-hearted  man,  who 
is  best  known  as  its  pioneer.  He  was  kindly  in 
his  nature,  and  never  wronged  a  Iniman  being,  not 
even  an  Indian,  nor,  indeed,  animal  life  of  any 
kind.  'I  with  others  have  fought  Indians,'  he 
would  say,  '  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  killed 
one ;  if  I  did,  it  was  in  battle,  and  I  never  knew  it. 
He  was  no  hater  of  them,  and  never  desired  their 
extei'mination.  In  woodcraft  he  was  acknowledged 
to  be  the  first  among  men.  This  led  him  to  love 
solitude,  and  habitually  to  hover  on  the  frontier, 
with  no  abiding  place  ;  accompanied  by  the  wife  of 
bis  youth,  who  was  the  companion  of  his  long  life 
and  travel.  "When  at  last  death  put  them  both  to 
rest,  Kentucky  reclaimed  their  bones  from  their 
graves  far  up  the  Missouri,  and  now  they  lie  buried 
on  the  hill  al)ove  the  cliffs  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
overlooking  the  lovely  valley  of  the  capital  of  that 
commonwealth.  Around  them  are  emblems  of 
wilderness  life ;  the  turf  of  the  blue  gi'ass  lies 
lightly  above  them  ;  and  they  are  laid  with  their 
faces  turning  upward  and  westward,  and  their  feet 
towards  the  setting  sun."* 

At  the  same  period,  events  of  importance  were 
passing  in  the  county  of  Mecklenburg,  in  North 
Carolina — a  region  peopled  chiefly  by  Presbyterians 
of  Scoto-Irish  descent.  It  was  in  May  that  the 
settlers  in  this  remote  spot  heard  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  British  Parliament  which  had  taken  place  in 
February,  and  which  had  for  their  object  to  declare 
that  the  American  colonies  wei-e  in  a  state  of  rebel- 
lion. As  a  measure  of  retalif.tion,  it  was  proposed 
to  abrogate  all  dej^endence  on  the  Royal  authority. 
A  representative  committee,  fomied  by  two  dele- 
gates fi'om  each  company  of  militia,  was  called 
together  at  the  to"^n  of  Charlotte,  and,  during  its 
deliberations,  news  anived  of  the  collisiol^  at  Lex- 

*  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States. 


ington.  This  excited  so  strong  a  feeling  against 
the  English  authoi'ities  that  one  of  the  delegates^ 
named  Ephi-aim  Brevard,  proposed  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions, which  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. By  these  resolutions,  all  laws  and 
commissions  confii-med  by  or  derived  from  the 
authority  of  the  King  or  Parliament  were  annulled 
and  vacated  ;  all  commissions,  civil  and  military, 
already  gi-anted  by  the  Crown  to  be  exercised  in 
the  colonies,  were  declared  void ;  the  Provincial 
Congi^ess  of  each  colony,  under  the  dii*ection  of  the 
great  Continental  Congi-ess,  was  invested  with 
legislative  and  executive  powers  within  its  own 
jurisdiction ;  and  it  was  affirmed  that  no  other 
legislative  or  executive  power  did  or  could  exist  at 
that  time  in  any  part  of  those  colonies.  What 
right  a  small  frontier  settlement  of  North  Carolina 
had  to  legislate  for  the  whole  body  of  the  American 
provinces,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say ;  but  the 
militia-men  of  Mecklenburg  county  seem  to  have 
had  no  doiibt  at  all  on  the  subject,  and  the  I'esolu- 
tions  were  carried  without  hesitation.  They  then 
proceeded  to  form  themselves  into  nine  military 
companies,  to  elect  their  own  officers,  and  to  con- 
stitute a  species  of  judicial  administration.  All 
former  taxes  were  sequesti'ated,  and  it  was  i-esolved 
that  persons  receiving  new  commissions  from  the 
King,  or  exercising  old  ones,  should  be  dealt  with 
as  enemies  of  the  countiy.  These  arrangements 
were  made  binding  on  all  tmtil  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress should  provide  otherwise,  or  until  the  British 
Parliament  should  abandon  its  pretensions  to  legis- 
late for  America.  As  soon  as  they  had  been  affirmed, 
the  resolutions  of  the  colonists  were  despatched  to 
Charleston,  and  to  the  Provincial  Congress  sitting 
at  Philadelphia.  They  appear  to  have  met  with  a 
very  favourable  reception  from  the  western  counties 
of  North  Carolina  generally. 

These  events  took  place  in  the  closing  days  of 
May,  1775.  On  the  1st  of  June,  the  House  of 
Burgesses  of  Virginia  was  convened  for  the  last 
time  by  a  Royal  Governor.  Tlie  Speaker  was 
Peyton  Randolph,  who  had  just  been  officiating  as 
President  of  the  Continental  Congress,  but  who  had 
resigned  that  post  to  John  Hancock,  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Congress  in  the  autumn  of  1774 
When  Randolph  arrived  at  Williamsburg,  at  that 
time  the  capital  of  the  province,  he  was  seen  to  be 
attended  by  an  escort  of  independent  companies  of 
horse  and  foot,  and  it  was  generally  understood  that 
this  was  in  consequence  of  the  office  he  had  just 
been  discharging  in  what  may  be  called  the  Federal 
Assembly — a  body  of  which  the  legality  had  never 
been  recognised  by  the  English  Government,  and 
vhich  the   patriotic  pai-ty,  therefore,  felt   all   the 
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more  pleasure  in  honouring.  Further  evidence  of 
the  spread  of  Republican  principles  was  discernible 
in  the  fact  that  several  of  the  Burgesses  appeared  in 
the  uniform  of  the  recently-instituted  provincial 
troops — a  hunting-shirt,  of  coarse  linen,  thrown 
over  their  ordinary  clothes,  and  a  woodman's  axe 
by  theii"  sides.  After  tiunsacting  some  purely  local 
biisiness,  the  Burgesses  proceeded  to  consider  the 
conciliatory  proposals  of  Lord  North.  While  they 
were  thus  engaged,  the  Governor,  Lord  Dunmore — 
who  had  previously  sent  in  an  apology  for  his 
removal  of  the  colonial  gimpowder — received  an 
express  from  General  Gage,  informing  him  of  his 
intention  to  issue  a  proclamation  proscribing  Samuel 
Adams  and  John  Hancock.  Fearing  that  this  fact, 
when  generally  known  in  Virginia,  would  create  so 
great  a  commotion  as  to  endanger  his  life,  or  at 
least  his  liberty,  Dunmore  hastily  withdrew,  during 
the  night  of  June  7tli,  to  the  Fowey  man-of-war, 
then  lying  at  Yoi^i.  The  Burgesses,  five,  days 
later,  addressed  to  him  their  answer  to  the  proposals 
of  the  British  Government.  They  averred  that, 
next  to  the  possession  of  liberty,  they  desired  most 
a  reconciliation  with  the  mother  country,  but  that 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  only 
changed  the  form  of  oppression  without  lightening 
its  bxirden.  They  added  that  the  British  Barlia- 
ment  had  no  right  to  meddle  with  their  constitution, 
or  prescribe  either  the  number  or  the  pecuniary 
appointments  of  their  officers ;  that  they  had  a 
right  to  give  their  money  without  coercion,  and 
from  time  to  time ;  that  they  alone  were  the 
judges,  alike  of  the  public  exigencies  and  of  the 
ability  of  the  people ;  that  they  contended  not 
merely  for  the  mode  of  raising  their  money,  but 
for  the  freedom  of  granting  it ;  that  the  resolve  to 
foi'bear  levying  pecuniary  taxes  stQl  left  um-epealed 
the  Acts  restraining  trade,  altering  the  form  of 
government  of  Massachusetts,  changing  the  govern- 
ment of  Quebec,  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  Courts 
of  Admiralty,  taking  away  trial  by  jury,  and  keep- 
ing up  standing  armies ;  that  the  invasion  of  the 
colonies  with  large  armaments  by  sea  and  land  was 
a  style  of  asking  gifts  not  reconcilable  to  freedom  ; 
that  the  resolution  did  not  propose  to  the  colonies 
to  lay  open  a  free  trade  with  all  the  world ; 
that,  as  it  involved  the  interest  of  all  the  other 
colonies,  they  v/ere  bound  in  honour  to  share  one 
fate  with  them  ;  that  the  Bill  of  Lord  Chatham  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  terms  of  Congress  on  the 
other,  would  have  formed  a  basis  for  negotiation 
and  reconciliation  ;  but  that,  leaving  the  final  deter- 
mination of  the  question  to  the  General  Congi-ess, 
they  were  now  determined  to  weary  the  King  with 
no  more  petitions,  nor  the  British  nation  with  any 


more  appeals.*  The  author  of  this  important  State 
paper — which  Lord  Shelburne  described  as  masterly 
— was  Thomas  Jefierson,  afterwards  third  President 
of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  revolutionary  leadere  of  that  time  ;  a  man  of 
keen,  2>i'actical  intellect,  of  sti'ong  sense  and  judg- 
ment, scejDtical  in  religion,  yet  with  a  firm  faith 
in  political  justice  and  the  rights  of  humanity. 
Having  produced  his  reply  to  the  proposals  of  the 
English  Government,  Jefierson  left  Williamsburg 
for  Philadelphia,  to  assist  in  the  deliberation:!  of 
the  Continental  Congi-ess. 

Gage,  in  liis  capacity  as  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, now  began  to  assume  a  bolder  tone 
towards  the  insurgents,  feeling,  probably,  that  since 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements  he  Avas  in  a  better 
position  to  make  his  power  felt.  He  accordingly 
issued,  on  the  1 2th  of  June,  a  proclamation  ofiering 
a  general  pardon  to  all  who  should  forthAvith  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  return  to  the  habits  and 
duties  of  peaceable  subjects,  but  excepting  from 
this  act  of  grace  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Han- 
cock, whose  ofiences,  it  was  stated,  were  "  of  too 
flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other  considera- 
tion than  that  of  condign  punishment."  The  same 
proclamation  announced  the  operation  of  martial 
law  in  Massachusetts  as  long  as  the  unhappy  occa- 
sion should  require.  About  the  same  period.  Gage 
wrote  a  despatch  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  Colonial 
Minister,  requesting  him  to  concentrate  at  Boston 
fifteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  a  part  might  be 
hunters,  Canadians,  and  Indians ;  to  send  ten 
thousand  more  to  New  York ;  and  to  despatch  an 
additional  seven  thousand  compased  of  regulars, 
Canadians,  and  Indians,  fpr  service  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Champlain.  It  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  Gage  that  certain  savages  domiciled 
in  Massachusetts  had  been  in  communication  ^vith 
the  camp  before  Boston ;  and  he  therefore  felt  the 
less  scruple  in  looking  for  aid  to  the  same  .source. 
The  Americans  had  undoubtedly  made  advances  to 
the  red  men  as  possible  allies  against  the  English 
Govemment  :  how  far  they  were  justified  in  so 
doing  by  the  fact  of  similar  advances  having  been 
previously  contemplated,  although  perhaps  not 
actually  made,  by  the  representatives  of  tlie  Crown, 
is  a  nice  point  of  casuistry,  which  will  never  find 
a  satisfactory  solution  as  long  as  the  morals  of 
such  questions  are  obscured  by  partisan  feehng. 

On  the  same  day  that  Gage  issued  his  proclama- 
tion, the  Continental  Congress  published  an  appeal 
to  the  people  of  the  twelve  united  colonies,  enjoin- 
ing them  to  keep  a  fast  on  one  and  tlie  same  day, 

*  Bancroft. 
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when  they  were  to  recognise  "  King  George  III.  as 
their  riglitfiil  sovereign,  and  to  look  up  to  the 
supreme  and  univei-sal  superintending  Providence 
of  the  gi-eat  Governor  of  the  world  for  a  gracious 
interposition  of  heaven  for  the  restoration  of  the  in- 
vaded rights  of  America,  and  a  reconciliation  with 
the  parent  State."  It  may,  Avithout  any  consider- 
able violation  of  charity,  be  doubted  whether  this 
injunction  was  not  rather  a  politic  keeping  up  of 
appearances  than  a  sincere  expression  of  feeling. 
A  British  historian  of  America,  very  favourably 
inclined  towards  the  colonists,  has  pithily  and  per- 
tinently observed  that  "it  is  a  general  practice  of 
mankind,  and  the  peculiar  policy  of  Governments, 
to  veil  the  most  implacable  animosity,  and  the 
most  decisive  martial  purpose,  under  a  show  of 
professions  more  than  ordinarily  forbearing  and 
pacific  ;  nor  can  any  proclamation  be  more  ominous 
of  violence  than  that  in  which  a  kingdom  or  com- 
monwealth judges  it  expedient  to  vaunt  its  OAvn 
moderation."*  The  patriotic  pai-ty  very  naturally 
desired  to  stand  favourably  with  the  European 
Powers ;  it  was  their  policy  to  put  themselves  in 
the  position  of  affectionate  subjects  who  desired 
nothing  so  much  as  to  retain  their  connection  with 
the  motlier  country,  but  who  were  being  goaded 
into  separation  by  the  obstinacy  and  cniel  op- 
px-ession  of  the  Imperial  Government.  Their  acts, 
however,  were  not  in  harmony  with  this  assump- 
tion. They  continued  to  insist  on  conditions 
which  they  knew  that  England  would  not  grant. 
They  were  aware  that  civil  war  had  already  begun 
in  the  north;  they  themselves  were  making  pre- 
parations for  carrymg  on  that  war  with  the  utmost 
possible  vigour  3  and  they  wei'e  fostering  the  sense 
of  injuiy  out  of  wliich  the  desire  for  complete  in- 
dependence was  taking  shape.  Individual  members 
of  Congi-ess  may  have  truly  wished  for  a  peaceful 
solution  of  all  difficulties,  and  a  perpetuation  of  the 
old  relations  between  England  and  her  colonial 
jK)ssessions ;  but  such  was  not  b.y  this  time  the 
feeling  of  the  country  generally  (though  doubtless 
the  dissentients  were  numei'ous),  nor,  it  is  to  be 
susj>ected,  was  it  the  real  aspiration  of  Congi-ess  as 
a  whole.  It  had  not  been  the  drift  of  the  leading 
New  Englanders  for  some  years. 

The  degi-ee  of  insincerity  thus  appai'ent  in  the 
proceedings  of  Congress  is  not  greater  than  what  is 
usually  observable  in  the  policy  of  States  when 
conducting  difficult  negotiations  with  other  Powers. 
The  representatives  of  the  American  colonies  were 
persuaded  of  the  justice  of  tlieir  cause,  but  they 
had  to  struggle  with  a  Go\'erument  possessed  of 

*  (Jralmnie,  Book  XL,  cliap.  4. 


immense  resources.  It  was  essential  that  they 
should  gain  time,  and  it  was  desirable  that  they 
should  preserve  before  the  world  the  credit  of 
meekness  and  much-suffering — of  reluctance  to 
sever  old  ties,  and  tenderness  in  the  cherishing 
of  old  memories.  But  the  quarrel  had  been  en- 
venomed past  cure,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  blame 
the  Americans  for  taking  every  measure  to  ensure 
success  in  the  trial  of  strength  that  had  become 
inevitable.  It  would  be  equally  idle  to  condemn 
the  English  Government  for  accepting  a  defiance 
which  could  not  be  evaded,  and  making  a  supreme 
effort  for  the  retention  of  a  magnificent  colonial 
empire  wliich  was  slipping  from  their  grasp. 

Intelligence  of  what  had  happened  at  Lexington 
and  Concord  reached  England  at  the  end  of  May. 
The  astonishment  and  anger  which  it  created  may 
easily  be  imagined.  We  liave  seen  in  our  own 
day  how  fierce  an  outbiirst  of  national  spirit  was 
evoked  by  the  uprising  of  the  native  i-aces  of 
Hindostan  in  1857.  Very  similar,  though  it  is  to 
be  hoped  less  ferocious,  was  the  feeling  of  English- 
men in  1775  towards  their  rebellious  brethren 
in  Aanerica.  There  were  exceptions,  however, 
at  the  earlier  as  well  as  at  the  later  date.  The 
celebrated  Admiral  Keppel  begged  not  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  colonies.  The  Recorder  of  London 
put  on  a  full  suit  of  mourning  on  hearing  the  news, 
and,  being  asked  if  he  had  lost  a  relative  or  friend, 
replied,  "  Yes ;  many  brothei*s  at  Lexington  and 
Concord."  Lord  Effingham,  who  had  been  a  mili- 
tary oflicer  since  youth,  threAv  up  his  profession  to 
avoid  the  misery  of  fighting  against  his  brethren, 
in  the  justice  of  whose  cause  he  believed  ;  and 
Lord  Chatham,  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  ^dth- 
drew  his  eldest  son  from  the  army  of  Canada, 
where  he  had  been  serving  as  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Governor.  But  the  chief  seat  of  disaffection 
towards  the  policy  of  the  King  and  the  Cabinet 
— wliich  must  also  be  described  as  the  policy 
of  Parliament,  and  probably  of  the  majority 
of  the  nation — was  the  City  of  London.  The 
citizens  had  been  in  opposition  for  some  years,  and 
had  recently  elected  John  Wilkes  to  the  chief 
magistracy :  indeed,  a  certain  habit  of  antagonism 
to  the  Crown  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  gi-eat 
English  municipality.  On  the  24:th  of  June,  the 
citizens  of  London  voted  an  address  to  the  sove- 
reign, praying  for  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
and  the  dismissal  of  Ministeii'S,  as  they  had 
prayed  once  before.  The  King  refused  to  receive 
this  address  on  the  throne,  and  it  was  therefore 
never  presented,  the  City  chiefs  insisting,  with  a 
pertinacity  which  was  scarcely  decent,  that  it 
ought   to   be   so   received.     When,    in  August,  ii. 
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Royal  proclamation  was  issued  for  the  suppression 
of  rebellion  and  sedition  in  America,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  traitorous  correspondence  with  that 
country,  Wilkes  would  not  allow  the  mace  to  be 
carried  before  the  authorities  whose  duty  it  was  to 
read  the  proclamation  in  front  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, nor  the  usual  forms  of  respect  to  be 
observed.  At  the  close  of  the  reading,  a  hiss  was 
raised  among  the  crowd  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
doubt  whether  the  expression  of  feeling  should  be 
charged  on  the  citizens  generally,  or  simply  on 
Wilkes's  own  partisans.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that  loyal  addresses,  promising  support 
against  the  insurgents,  flowed  in  from  every  part 
of  the  kingdom — even  from  the  gi-eat  seats  of 
industry  and  commerce,  such  as  Manchester  and 
Liverpool.* 

None  the  less  was  the  situation  embarrassing  and 
difficult  in  the  highest  degi-ee.  Lord  North,  with 
the  humanity  for  which  he  was  always  distin- 
guished, hesitated  about  taking  active  measures 
against  the  rebels,  and  desired  to  resign,  but  was 
compelled  by  the  King  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.  George  himself  knew  not  what  to 
do,  yet  was  still  determined  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  vigour.  Tlie  chief  trouble  was  to  procure 
troops  sufficient  to  operate  in  so  large  a  country 
against  an  enemy  so  numerous.  At  one  time  the 
King  thought  of  subsidising  Russia,  and  thus 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  a  Muscovite  army  to 
suppress  the  aspirations  and  fetter  the  libei-ty  of 
Anglo- Amei'icans.  But,  as  this  arrangement  could 
not  be  canied  out  with  sufficient  celerity,  it  was 
for   awhile    abandoned    (though    we   shall   see    it 


revi-\'ed  further  on),  and  regard  was  mainly  had 
to  such  elements  of  coercion  as  were  supposed 
to  exist  in  America  itself  The  HigUanders 
in  North  Carolina  might,  it  was  thought,  be 
induced  to  fight  against  the  native  Americans. 
In  Virginia,  the  red  man  and  the  negi'O  were 
to  be  armed  against  the  whites;  and  muskets, 
cannon,  powder,  and  ball  were  sent  out  in  large 
quantities  to  Dunmore  for  distribution  by  him. 
The  Indians  of  Canada  were  asked  for  help  j 
and  thus  the  aborigines  of  North  America,  whose 
ancestors  had  been  deprived  of  their  inheritance  by 
the  superior  energy  of  European  races,  found  them^ 
selves  solicited  as  allies  by  two  antagonistic 
branches  of  the  nation  fi'om  which  they  had  chiefly 
suffered.  While  these  matters  were  being  con- 
sidered, Richard  Penn  brought  over  fi'om  Peimsyl- 
vania  the  petition  from  Congi'ess  to  the  King,  to 
which  the  Americans  had  given  the  title  of  "  the 
Olive  Bi*anch;"  and  on  the  1st  of  September  he 
delivered  it  for  presentation  to  Lord  Daiiimouth. 
Three  days  later,  he  was  infonned  by  letter  that 
no  answer  would  be  given.  TJie  Congi'ess  was 
an  illegal  assembly,  held  against  the  sovereign's 
express  injunction;  it  had  sanctioned  and  directed 
the  taking  up  of  arms  against  his  Majesty ;  and  its 
existence,  in  the  opinion  of  the  King  and  his 
Ministers,  could  not  be  recognised.  The  refusal  of 
this  address  removed  the  ];ist  chance  of  a  pacific 
settlement ;  but  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  fact. 
The  insubordination  of  the  Americans  had  long 
rendei-ed  an  accommodation  difficult ;  their  resort 
to  civil  Avar  at  Lexington  and  Concord  had  made  it 
impossible. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

Disorganised  Condition  of  the  Colonial  Array  before  Boston — Designs  of  the  Commanders — Bunker's  Hill  and  Breed's  Hill^ 
A  Perilous  Expedition — Seizure  of  Breed's  Hill  by  the  Patriots,  and  Formation  of  a  Redoubt — The  Position  cannonaded  by 
the  British — Prescott's  Arrangements — Dangerous  Situation  of  the  Americans — Advance  of  the  English  Troops — Eajjid 
Strengthening  of  the  American  Position — The  Scene  of  the  Encounter — Disposition  of  the  Troops — Burning  of  the  Village 
of  Charleston — Burgoyne's  Description  of  the  Struggle — Reinilse  of  the  First  British  Attack  on  Bi-eed's  Hill — Failure  of 
the  Simultaneous  Attack  on  the  Spur  of  the  Redoubt —Renewal  of  both  Attacks,  and  Second  Repulse  of  the  Britisli — 
Terrible  Slaughter  of  the  Assailants  -Failure  of  Ammunition  on  both  Sides— An-ival  of  Reinforcements  under  Clinton 
—Combined  Attack  on  Three  Sides  of  the  Position — Defeat  of  the  Americans-  -Gage  on  the  Lessons  of  the  Battle— Contra- 
dictory Accounts  of  the  Engagement — Death  of  Major  Pitcairn— Results  of  the  Action  as  regards. the  English  and  the 
Americans. 


Several  .weeks  before  the  day  on  which  the  King 
intimated,  through  Lord  Dartmouth,  that  the 
second  petition  of  Congi-ess  could  not  be  received, 

*  Earl  Stanhope's  History  of  Engknd,  chap.  53. 


an  event  had  happened  which  made  amicable 
arrangements  all  the  more  improbable.  The  armed 
collisions  at  Lexington  and  Concord  had  beenfol- 
loAved  by  an  action  of  a  much  more  serious 
character,  the  effect  of  which  was  necessarily  to 
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inflame  the  passions  of  both  sides  to  fever-heat, 
and  to  prechide  the  idea  of  any  other  settlement 
than  that  which  could  be  won  at  the  sword's  point. 
The  gi-eat  events  of  April  19th,  however,  had  not 
been  immediately  followed  by  any  military  measures 
of  impoi-tance  on  either  side.  Gage  was  waiting - 
for  his  i-einforcements,  and  the  Americans  were  far 
too  disorganised  to  risk  any  offensive  movement.  It 
was  even  a  matter  of  doubt  with  thoughtful  ob- 
servers whether  they  would  be  able  to  maintain 
their  position.  The  colonial  army  before  Boston 
was  distracted  by  the  conflicting  dii'ections  of  the 
(^'ommittee  of  Safety  and  of  the  council  of  war. 
The  number  of  men  in  arms  was  considerably  less 
as  a  matter-of-fact  than  it  appeared  on  paper. 
Commands  were  given  to  all  who  raised  companies 
or  regiments,  without  any  reference  to  their  fitness 
to  discharge  such  duties ;  and  the  result  was 
not  unfrequently  seen  in  fraudulent  muster-rolls,  in 
oflicei-s  who  had  all  the  worst  characteristics  of 
Falstaff  without  his  Avit,  and  in  levies  such  as 
those  with  whom  Falstafl'  Iiimself  was  ashamed  to 
be  seen  marching  through  Coventry.  The  men 
left  their  ranks  whenever  it  pleased  them,  and 
often  did  not  care  to  return.  It  was  an  abuse  of 
language  to  talk  of  an  encampment,  for  there  were 
l)ut  few  tents,  and  several  of  the  soMiers  were 
lodged  in  private  houses.  Of  ammuni.tion  there 
was  so  little  that  fears  of  its  speedily  ninning  out 
were  not  unreasonably  entertained ;  and  the  re- 
f^uest  which  had  been  sent  to  other  colonies  for 
assistance  in  this  respect  had  not  i-esulted  in  any 
gi-eat  addition  to  the  stock.  To  all  these  causes  of 
weakness  were  to  be  added  the  waitt  of  money,  and 
the  lack  of  any  commanding  officer  with  genius 
sufficient  to  turn  to  the  best  account  whatever 
elements  of  heroism,  endurance,  and  military 
capacity  may  have  existed  in  the  army.  That 
such  elements  were  really  there,  was  proved  by 
subsequent  events;  but,  in  the  spring  months  of 
1775,  the  baser  and  weaker  qualities  of  the  popu- 
lar muster  were  more  apparent  than  the  nobler 
and  stronger, 'and  lovers  of  their  country  felt  un- 
easy at  the  sight  of  so  much  insubordination  and 
feebleness. 

As  the  weeks  Avore  on,  it  became  increasingly 
evident  to  the  ruling  authorities  among  the  patriots 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  to  take 
possession  of  certain  lieights  in  the  neighljourhood 
of  Charleston  and  to  the  north  of  Boston,  of  which 
tlie  two  principal  elevations  were  called  Bunker's 
Hill  and  Breed's  Hill.  It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined that  these  eminences  should  be  occupied, 
and  that  a  strong  redoubt  should  be  raised  on 
Bunker's  Hill.     Some  of  the  proposed  works  were 


foi'thwith  begun ;  Vjut,  before  the  project  could  be 
fully  carried  out,  it  became  known  that  a  similar 
design  was  entei-tained  by  the  English  commanders, 
who  had  determined  to  extend  theu,*  lines  from 
Dox'chester,  in  the  south,  to  Charleston,  in  the  north. 
The  contemplated  operations  were  to  take  place 
on  the  18th  of  June,  and  were  to  be  fticilitated  })y 
a  vigorous  cannonade  from  Boston  Neck.  If  the 
enemy  was  to  be  anticipated,  it  was  high  time  for 
the  Americans  to  make  their  move  ;  and  Ward 
was  accordingly  ordered  to  fortify  Dorchester 
Heights,  and  to  establish  a  post  on  Bunker's  Hill. 
To  understand  the  ensuing  battle  Avitli  clearness,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  city  of  Boston 
stands  on  a  small  peninsula  in  the  harbour  of  the 
same  name ;  that  north  of  the  city  stands  the 
suburb  of  Charleston,  separated  from  the  capital  by 
a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  and  built  on  another 
small  peninsula,  Avhicli  at  the  farther  or  north- 
westei'n  end  is  connected  with  the  continent  by  a 
strip  of  land  ;  that  both  Breed's  Hill  and  Bunker's 
Hill  are  within  this  secend  peninsula ;  and  that 
the  former  of  those  hills  is  the  one  nearest  to 
Boston,  while  the  latter  is  more  contiguotis  to  the 
mainland. 

The  determination  to  seize  on  the  position  was 
taken  by  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Safety  on 
the  15th  of  June,  and  Ward  at  once  made  arrange- 
ments for  effecting  the  desired  object.  The  imme- 
diate conduct  of  the  enterpiise  was  assigned  to 
Colonel  William  Prescott,  of  Pepperell,  who  had 
desired  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  this  dangerous 
expedition.  At  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
IGth,  a  detachment  of  the  colonial  forces,  consisting 
of  about  a  thousand  men,  not  in  uniform,  and 
ai-med  for  the  most  part  merely  with  fowling-pieces 
unpx'ovided  with  bayonets,  started  from  Cambridge, 
after  having  been  previously  paraded  on  the 
common,  where  one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  army — 
Langdon,  the  President  of  Harvard  College — had 
prayed  Avith  them  and  for  them.  Silently  and 
solemnly,  in  the  gathering  dusk  of  a  sunnner's 
night,  they  began  their  march ;  but,  by  some  mis- 
take, Prescott  had  received  orders  to  occupy  Bi-eed's 
Hill,  though  the  idea  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
was  to  take  possession  of  Bunker's  Hill.  The  de- 
tachment was  accompanied  by  waggons  filled  with 
entrenching  tools ;  and  when  Prescott  and  his  men, 
after  travei-sing  Charleston  Neck,  unmolested  and 
undiscovered,  attained  the  high  ground  to  which 
they  had  been  directing  their  course,  the  engineer 
and  field-officers  began,  by  the  imcertain  light  of 
the  stars,  to  make  a  redoubt  of  some  eight  rods 
square.  The  position  is  so  elevated  as  to  overlook 
the  whole  of  Boston  ;  but  this  advantage  to  a  force 
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operating  against  that  citj  is  counteracted  by  the 
hill  being  within  easy  x'ange  of  cannon-shot  from 
those  who  hold  the  town.  It  was  midnight  before 
the  first  sod  was  turned  xip ;  yet  by  dawn  the 
redoubt  had  risen  to  a  considei-able  height.  The 
work  had  been  pei"formed  in  such  perfect  silence 
that  not  the  slightest  intimation  of  what  was  going 
on  had  reached  the  numerous  ships  of  war  and 
ti-ansports  that  lay  in  the  watei-s  around  the  penin- 
sula. Prescott  had  set  a  watch  to  patrol  the  shore, 
and  from  time  to  time  had  himself  gone  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  to  be  personally  assured  that  the 
operations  of  his  men  were  undetected.  But  all 
was  well,  and  it  Avas  only  the  early  light  of  morning 
that  revealed  to  the  English  the  presence  of  the 
Americans  on  Breed's  Hill. 

The  discovery  was  first  made  by  the  Lively  sloop- 
of-war,  which  speedily  opened  fire  on  the  redoubt. 
Boston  was  i-oused  from  its  sleep  by  the  cannonade, 
and  a  battery  of  heavy  guns  was  soon  mounted  on 
Copp's  Hill,  immediately  opposite,  at  a  distance  of 
not  more  than  twelve  hundred  yards.  The  in- 
surgents, though  in  part  protected  by  what  they 
had  already  reared,  were  still  in  a  great  degree 
ox^josed,  and  the  enterprise  required  careful 
management  to  prevent  an  utter  failure.  Hichard 
Gridley,  the  chief  engineer,  had  left,  not  caring  to 
abide  the  fire  of  the  British  ;  and  Pi-escott  had  to 
do  what  he  could  by  himself.  He  made  every 
endeavour  to  strengthen  his  lines  ;  but  the  fire  of 
the  English  was  so  powerful  that  little  progress 
could  be  effected.  With  admirable  coolness  and 
valour,  he  mounted  the  parapet,  and  walked  to  and 
fro,  giving  directions  to  his  men,  who,  animated  by 
his  example,  worked  on  with  steady  resolution. 
The  courage  of  Prescott  was  well-kno^vn  and 
splendidly  sustained.  He  had  resolved  never  to  be 
taken  alive ;  and  when  Gage,  who  was  watching 
the  movement  through  a  telescope  from  Boston, 
asked  Willai'd,  Prescott's  brother-in-law,  and  a  man 
of  loyal  principles,  whether  the  commander  on 
Breed's  Hill  would  fight,  Willard  replied,  "  Ay, — 
to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  !  "  Under  this  vigorous 
command,  the  redoubt  progressed  with  rapidity, 
and  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  had  become 
sufficiently  strong  to  make  an  attack  .simply  in 
front  unadvisable.  By  that  time,  Prescott  had 
partly  constructed  a  small  breastwork,  extending 
from  the  east  side  of  the  redoubt  in  a  northerly 
direction  towards  the  bottom  of  Breed's  Hill, 
beyond  which  was  a  slough  and  a  stretch  of  open 
gi-ass-land,  intersected  by  fences  and  sparely  dotted 
with  trees,  which  extended  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  INIystic.  It  was  determined  by  the  British 
commanders  to  attack  the  enemy  towards  the  rear 


of  his  entrenchments,  and  on  the  flank,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  redoubt  was  assaulted  in 
front. 

The  17th  of  June,  1775,  must  always  remain 
one  of  the  most  memorable  days  in  American 
History.  It  was  the  day  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker's 
Hill — the  day  on  which  the  first  general  action 
was  fought  between  the  colonists  and  the  troops  of 
the  mother  country.  That  action  illustrated  in 
vivid  coloui-s  the  obstinate  braveiy  of  both  branches 
of  the  English  race,  for  on  both  sides  it  was  con- 
ducted under  the  most  disadvantageous  cu'cum- 
stances.  The  regulars  had  to  fight  unsheltered 
agamst  an  enemy  who  stood  behind  entrenchments. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Americans  were  not  dis- 
ciplined soldiei'S  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  They 
were  ill-armed,  ill-directed  (except  by  their  imme- 
diate chief  and  a  few  others),  and  unsupplied  with 
necessaries.  Their  stock  of  powder  was  insufiicient ; 
they  had  only  the  food  which  they  had  carried 
with  them ;  and  for  a  long  while  no  succour  was 
sent  from  the  main  body.  The  day  was  extremely 
hot;  the  men  were  exhausted  with  their  night's 
work  at  the  trenches ;  and  a  strong  force  of  British 
regulars  was  now  advancing  to  attack  their  posi- 
tion. Some  quitted  their  posts,  and  evaded  the 
struggle  ;  but  Prescott  was  not  the  less  determined 
to  stand  his  ground.  He  sent  messengers  to  the 
head-quarters  at  Cambridge,  earnestly  demanding 
reinforcements.  The  second  of  these  messengers 
met  Putnam,  who,  on  aniving  at  the  redoubt,  re- 
quired that  the  trenching  tools  should  be  sent  off 
to  Bunker's  Hill,  where  he  proposed  to  throw  up 
works  of  defence.  Owing  to  numerous  desertions, 
however,  and  to  the  varied  complications  of  the 
fight.  Bunker's  Hill  was  not  completely  fortified, 
and  in  fact  that  eminence  had  very  little  to  do 
with  the  events  of  the  day,  though,  by  a  strange 
misappropriation,  its  name  has  been  given  to  the 
battle  which  ensued. 

The  English  troops  were  in  motion  by  a  little 
after  noonday.  Under  pi'otection  of  a  hot  and 
sustained  fire  from  the  Glasgoio  sloop-of-war,  and 
from  two  floating  batteries  which  had  been  moored 
close  by,  they  passed  in  boats  and  barges  over  the 
piece  of  water  intervening  between  the  Long  Wharf 
of  Boston  and  Moulton's  Point,  on  the  east  side 
of  Charieston.  Their  number  was  about  two 
thousand,  and  they  were  under  the  command  of 
Major-General  Howe  and  Brigadier-General  Pigot. 
The  place  of  landing  was  not  for  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Mystic,  and  the  object  of  the  attacking 
force  was  to  outflank  the  Americans,  to  cut  off 
their  retreat  by  gradually  closing  round  them,  and 
thus  to  capture  the  whole.     The  provincials '  were 
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by  this  time  greatly  fotigued.  Prescott  had  no 
artificial  iirotections  iii  his  rear ;  and  his  flank,  on 
the  side  which  the  English  were  approaching,  was 
guarded  only  by  that  prolongation  of  the  redoubt 
in  a  northerly  direction  which  he  had  begun  to 
construct,  and  which,   being  still  unfinished,  pos- 


connected  by  two  lines  of  horizontal  rails,  which 
extended  towards  the  Mystic  for  a  distance  of 
rather  more  than  thiee  hundred  yards.  On  the 
inner  side  of  this  line  was  a  ditch  ;  and  the  most 
was  made  of  these  elements  of  defence.  Tlie  Con- 
necticut   forces,    under   Knowlton,  wei-e    ordered 
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sessed  no  gi-eat  strength.  If  Howe  had  advanced 
at  once,  he  would  probably  have  earned  the  posi- 
tion very  speedily  ;  but,  seeing  that  the  Americans 
calmly  awaited  the  assault,  he  thought  it  piiident 
to  draw  up  his  men  on  the  first  rising  ground,  and 
send  back  for  reuiforcements.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  delay,  Prescott  fortified  his  camp  with 
promjititude  and  ability.  Behind  the  breast woik, 
at  a  distance  of  about  two  hundi-ed  yards,  was  a 
low  stone  wall,  sui-mounted  by   a  fence  of  posts 


forward  by  Prescott,  and,  with  two  field-pieces, 
they  marched  towards  the  fence.  This  they 
strengthened  by  piling  up  a  quantity  of  newly- 
mown  hay  between  the  I'ails,  and  hastily  erecting 
a  second  rail-fence  parallel  with  the  fii-st,  and  fill- 
ing up  with  more  hay  the  space  between  the  two. 
Nearly  a  hundred  yards,  however,  were  left  without 
any  protection  but  such  as  the  natui'al  difficul- 
ties of  the  ground,  which  could  not  be  regarded 
as  veiy  considerable,  were  capable  of   affording. 
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Towards  the  Englisli  attack  was  the  slope  of  a 
i>ank,  declining  to  the  water  ;  and  at  the  foot  of 
Breed's  Hill  was  the  slongh  already  mentioned. 

Prescott's  position  was  most  serious,  and  so  it 
appeared  to  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  to  General 
Ward,  to  whom  appeals  were  sent  for  reinforce- 
ments. Ward  was  opposed  to  risking  a  battle,  and 
it  was  urged  by  others  that  the  expenditui^e  of 
powder  might  be  ruinous.  There  were  in  truth 
not  more  than  sixty-three  half-barrels  of  powder 
in  store,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  consumption 
of  this  by  cannon  might  leave  the  patriots  with 
scai'cely  any  for  future  operations.  Ward  at  fii'st 
determined  not  to  despatch  reinforcements  from  his 


down  on  the  grass,  were  posted  behind  it.  This 
was  done  by  order  of  Colonel  John  Stark,  of  the 
New  Hampshii'e  levies,  who  fought  quite  indepen- 
dently of  Prescott,  and  gave  his  particular  attention 
to  the  protection  of  the  flank.  At  the  same  time, 
Putnam  was  endeavouring,  though  unsuccessfully, 
to  erect  works  on  Bunker's  Hill,  where  he  con- 
sidered that  there  should  be  a  gi'eat  concenti'ation 
of  troops.  He  also  frequently  went  over  to  the 
foot  of  Breed's  Hill,  and  at  other  times  was  at 
Camb'i'idge,  urging  the  necessity  of  reinforcements. 
His  restless  energy  formed  a  line  of  connection 
between  the  several  points  of  danger  or  defence. 
Between  two  and  tliree  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
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camp,  fearing  that  if  he  did  so  the  main  attack  of 
the  British  would  be  made  on  Cambridge  itself ; 
but  he  sent  some  New  Hampshire  regiments  to  the 
support  of  Prescott,  and  later  in  the  day  he  made 
a  contribution  from  head-quarters,  when  he  found 
that  the  English  had  really  no  design  on  Cambridge. 
Several  officers  voluntarily  joined  the  scene  of 
action ;  among  them,  the  vetei-an  Seth  Pomroy,  who 
had  fought  at  the  taking  of  Louisburg,  in  1745, 
and  Joseph  Warren,  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
who  refused  to  accept  a  command,  but  solicited 
and  obtained  a  post  of  danger.  There  were  also 
several  free  negroes  mingled  with  the  whites.  On  the 
arrival  of  fresh  regiments,  the  conduct  of  the  defence 
was  pursued  with  greater  briskness.  A  breastwork 
of  stones  was  thrown  up  close  to  the  brink  of  the 
Mystic,  and  three  ranks  of  men,  with  others  lying 
67 — VOL.  II. 


the  Royal  troops  advanced  to  the  assault.    They  were 
formed  into  two  lines,  and  marched  under  cover  of 
a  heavy  fii-e  of  cannon  and  howitzers.     Howe  was 
in  command  of  the  right  wing,  Pigot  of  the  left ; 
and  it  was  arranged  that  the  former  should  attack 
the  American  lines  in  flank,  while  the  latter  assailed 
the  southern  front  of  the  redoubt.     The  regiments 
moved   slowly,  in   order  that  the  ai-tillery  should 
produce  full  effect  on  the  works;  and  in  a  little 
while  Pigot   found   that  his  left  flank  was  l^eing 
severely  galled  by  a  number  of  American  riflemen 
posted  in  houses  in  the  village  of  Charleston,  whicli 
lay  below  the  position  of  the  insurgents.       Howe 
therefore  sent  over  ordei-s  to  Clinton  and  Burgoyne, 
who  remained  on  the  Boston  peninsula,  to  set  fire 
to  the  village,  which  was  effected  by  a  discharge  of 
shells  from  Copp's  HilL     The  flames  were  aided  by 
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a  party  of  men  who  landed  on  the  opposite  penin- 
sula for  that  purpose.  Fire  and  smoke  soon  i-ose 
in  iai-ge  volumes  into  the  burning  and  brilliant 
midsummer  day ;  but  a  sudden  shifting  of  the  wind 
prevented  the  dun  vapours  from  obscuring  the 
movements  of  tlie  attacking  force,  as  had  been  hoped. 
The  buiklings  in  Charleston,  some  five  hundred  in 
number,  were  all  constructed  of  wood,  and  the  blaze 
of  their  ignition  flared  far  and  wide  over  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  the  sixrrounding  country,  attracting 
crowds  of  spectators,  who  assembled  on  the  hills, 
on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  Boston,  on  the  tops 
of  the  church-towera,  and  on  the  masts  of  the 
shipping,  to  watch  the  gi^and  but  tenible  spectacle. 
General  Burgoyne,  writing  an  account  of  the  action 
to  a  friend,  described  with  considerable  foi'ce  the 
effect  of  this  impressive  feature  of  the  engagement. 
"The  enemy,"  he  wrote,  "all  in  anxious  suspense; 
the  roar  of  cannon,  mortars,  and  musketry,  the 
crash  of  churches,  ships  upon  the  stocks,  and  Avhole 
streets  falling  together,  to  fill  the  ear ;  the  stonn  of 
the  redoubts,  with  the  objects  above  described,  to 
fill  the  eye  ;  and  the  reflection  that  perhaps  a  defeat 
was  a  final  loss  to  the  British  Empix-e  in  America, 
to  fill  the  mind, — made  the  whole  a  picture  and  a 
complication  of  horror  and  importance  beyond  any- 
thing that  ever  came  to  my  lot  to  witness."*  The 
setting  fire  to  towns  and  villages  is  always  one  of 
the  least  jiistifiable  opei-ations  of  warfare.  The 
justification  on  the  present  occasion  was  the  alleged 
circumstance  of  Charleston  being  turned  into  a 
cover  for  offensive  operations;  but  the  act  has 
ever  since  been  regarded  by  the  Americans  as  a 
barbarous  outrage. 

The  military  dispositions  of  General  Howe  were 
commended  by  Burgoyne  as  "  soldiei'-iike  and  per- 
fect." He  was  well  seconded  by  his  men,  biit  they 
had  no  light  task  before  them.  The  troops  under 
Pigot  ascended  the  rising  ground  towards  the  i-e- 
doubt  steadily  and  in  good  oixler.  They  had  to  wade 
through  gi-ass  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  frequently 
to  surmount  walls  and  fences.  The  fire  of  their 
small  ai-ms  did  not  produce  much  effect,  as  they 
aimed  too  high  and  began  too  soon  ;  and  Prescott 
ordered  his  men  to  resei*\-e  their  return  volley  until 
he  should  give  the  word.  When  he  thought  the 
British  near  enough,  he  exclaimed  "Fire!" — and, 
with  a  simultaneous  repoi-t,  the  leaden  death  smote 
the  fi-ont  rank  of  the  advancing  force,  stretching 
many  in  mortal  agony  on  the  turf, -and  biingingthe 
rest  to  a  stand.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
the  soldiers  rallied  ;  but  the  Americans  fired  again 

*  General  Burgoyne  to  Lord  Stanley,  June  25th,  1775— a 
letter  first  printed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 


and  again,  loading  under  cover,  and  springing  up 
on  the  wall  of  the  redoubt  to  deliver  their  shots. 
These  rapid  volleys  were  replied  to  by  the  regulars 
Avith  great  spirit,  and  a  fierce  combat  went  on  for 
ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  determined  to  sustain  the  i-eputation  for 
courage  which  they  had  won  at  Concord,  and  to- 
disprove  the  idle  and  ungenerous  taunts  as  to  their 
cowardice  which  had  been  uttered  in  Parliament  by 
Lord  Sandwich,  Colonel  Grant,  and  others.  They 
recollected  those  taunts  with  bitterness,  and  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  one  of  the  English  regiments 
some  of  the  opposing  ranks  exclaimed,  "  Colonel 
Abercrombie,  are  the  Yankees  cowards  1"  It  is 
unquestionable  that  great  courage  and  resolution 
were  exhibited  on  both  sides ;  but  the  situation  was 
now  worse  for  the  English  tha^;!  for  the  Americans. 
The  latter  were  to  some  extent  under  cover ;  the 
former,  without  any  protection  whatever,  had  to 
attack  a  redoubt  and  its  supplementary  works,  and 
that  under  very  trying  conditions.  For  some  reason 
which  it  is  impossible  to  divine,  the  soldiei*s  were 
encumbered  with  three  days'  provisions,  and  carried 
their  knapsacks  on  theii-  backs.  They  were  over- 
burdened, fixtigued,  exhausted  by  the  hot  sun,  and 
mown  down  by  a  close,  continuous,  and  well-delivered 
fire.  After  awhile,  the  line  wavered  and  gave  way. 
Another  moment,  and  the  whole  mass  staggered  in 
disorderly  heaps  down  the  side  of  the  hUl,  and 
ci'owded  tumultuously  on  the  shore,  close  to  the 
landing-place. 

Meanwhile,  the  column  under  Howe  was  attack- 
ing the  spur  of  the  redoubt  that  ran  north  towards 
the  Mystic,  and  presented  its  face  to  the  east. 
Having  arrived  ^vithin  eighty  or  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  rail-fence,  the  ti'oops  deployed  into  line  with 
gi-eat  coolness  and  pi-ecision.  The  Americans  under 
the  command  of  Stai'k  and  Knowlton  reserved  their 
fire  ^Yit\\  the  same  quiet  self-restraint  that  their 
fellows  at  the  chief  redoubt  had  shown.  Resting 
their  guns  on  the  i*ail  in  front  of  them,  they  dis- 
charged, at  the  proi:)er  moment,  a  heavy  volley,  from 
which  the  British,  as  at  the  other  position,  recoiled 
in  disorder  imtil  they  reached  such  shelter  as  they 
could  find.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hoiir,  the 
detachment  under  Pigot  was  again  ready  to  advance 
against  the  south  face  of  the  redoubt.  The  men 
had  been  i-allied  l*y  their  officers,  who  were  seen, 
by  spectatoi-s  on  the  opposite  shore,  pushing  them 
forward  at  the  sword's  point,  and  using  passionate 
gestm'es.  They  advanced  the  second  time  with 
some  reluctance,  but,  getting  within  musket-shot, 
pressed  on  with  i-enewed  enex-gy  and  spirit.  The 
American  volley,  delivered  this  time  at  still  closer 
quai-ters  than  befoi"e,  was  afterwards  described  by 
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Prescott  as  like  a  continuous  stream  of  fire  ;  and  it 
produced  a  temble  etiect  on  the  British.  Again 
they  wavered  and  broke.  Their  officers  exposed 
themselves  with  reckless  daring,  and  even  struck 
the  soldiei-s  to  drive  them  on ;  but  they  could  no 
1  oncer  be  sot  forwaxxl.  The  bottom  of  the  hill  was 
once  more  sought  in  headlong  flight ;  yet  the  wall 
of  the  redoubt  had  been  very  nearly  gained.  Some 
•of  the  dead  and  dying  lay  within  a  few  yards  of 
it;  othei-s  a  little  farther  off  on  the  now  crimsoned 
slope. 

A  second  advance  was  also  made  against  the 
flank  by  HoAve's  division.  The  Grenadiers  and 
Light  Infantry  marched  close  up  to  the  fence,  but 
were  unable  to  carry  it.  Some  of  the  companies,  it 
is  said,  lost  three-fourths,  some  even  as  many  as 
nine-tenths,  of  their  numbers,  as  soon  as  they  pre- 
sented themselves.  In  several  instances,  not  more 
than  thi'ee  or  four  men  were  left  in  a  company,  so 
terrible  was  the  fire.  The  dead,  as  Colonel  Stark 
testified,  lay  as  thick  as  sheep  within  a  fold.  So 
]nany  of  the  English  officers  were  killed,  that  for 
!i while  Howe  was  left  nearly  alone  ;  yet  the  struggle 
was  still  maintained.  The  guns  of  the  ships  in 
harboui',  and  the  artillery  of  the  batteries  planted 
•on  the  opposite  shore,  continued  to  ply  with  vigour; 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  action  the  field-pieces 
were  reduced  to  silence  for  want  of  proper  ammu- 
nition. Some  ball  sent  over  from  Boston  during 
the  coui'se  of  the  battle  proved  to  be  too  large  for 
the  calibre  of  the  guns  ;  and  the  infantry  were  thus 
left  to  do  their  work  without  the  aid  which  field 
jirtillery  would  have  afforded  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ammunition  of  the  Americans  also  was 
very  nearly  exhausted  after  the  defeat  of  the  second 
attack.  The  Committee  of  Safety  insisted  that  every 
shot  ought  to  kill  a  man,  and  that  a  lavish  supply 
of  powder  would  only  tempt  the  men  to  neglect 
ixccuracy  of  aim,  and  thus  tln'ow  away  their  fire. 
They  had  therefoi'e  omitted  to  furnish  fresh  sup- 
plies, iind,  although  there  had  been  no  -waste,  the 
stock  was  now  almost  at  an  end.  The  colonial 
forces  had  but  few  bayonets  among  them,  and  the 
chances  of  a  third  assault  looked  unpromising  for 
the  Americans.  The  powder  in  some  artillery- 
cartridges  was  distributed,  and  strict  injunctions 
were  given  not  to  waste  a  grain  of  it.  Prescott 
hoped  that,  if  the  English  could  be  repulsed  a  third 
time,  their  discomfiture  would  be  final  and  complete ; 
but  no  such  fortune  was  in  store.  Howe  was  re- 
solved not  to  be  beaten,  and  he  made  a  fresh 
disposition  of  his  forces,  so  as  to  deliver  a  simul- 
taneous attack  on  three  sides  of  the  American 
position.  He  was  enabled  to  do  this  by  an  unex- 
pected arrival  of  reinforcements,     Clinton,  having 


observed  from  Copp's  Hill  the  very  ciitical  posture 
of  affairs,  had,  on  his  own  authority  alone,  started 
for  the  scene  of  action  at  the  head  of  two  battalions, 
including  a  body  of  marines.  The  whole  force  Avas 
now  divided  betAveen  the  south,  the  east,  and  the 
north  sides  of  tlie  entrenchment ;  and  the  three 
divisions,  disencumbered  of  their  knapsacks,  moved 
forward  more  swiftly  to  the  supreme  effort. 

The  insurgents  had  retired  to  the  inner  part  of 
the  fort,  the  outer  lines  being  raked  by  the  batteries. 
Once  again  they  waited  Avith  calm  self-possession 
the  near  approach  of  the  enemy ;  then,  as  before, 
a  terrific  fire  leaped  forth  Avith  that  concentra- 
tion and  regularity  Avhich  made  the  Americans 
of  those  days  the  best  marksmen  in  the  Avorld, 
and  which  they  derived  from  their  habits  of  open- 
air  sport,  and  from  the  practice  of  shooting  at 
marks.  But  this  time,  after  a  momentary  pause, 
the  British,  instead  of  giving  way,  sprang  forwaixl, 
Avithout  any  return  volley,  to  the  outer  wall.  The 
American  fire  gi'OAv  less  and  less,  and  presently 
almost  ceased.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  re- 
doubt, the  front  rank  of  the  assailing  force  scaled 
the  parapet  with  a  rush.  Many  were  shot  doAvn  ; 
amongst  them.  Major  Pitcairn,  the  officer  associated 
Avith  Lexington,  Avho  fell  mortally  Avounded.  But 
the  regulars,  noAv  that  they  had  svirmounted  the 
breastwork,  rushed  on  Avith  an  impetuosity  Av^hich 
nothing  could  check.  Driven  to  despei"ation,  and 
deA-oid  of  ammunition,  the  colonists  clubbed  their 
nmskets,  and  struck  Avildly  at  the  foe,  Avho  steadily 
pressed  on,  and  carried  the  redoubt  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  At  nearly  four  o'clock,  the  Ameri- 
cans fled  from  the  position  they  had  so  long  and 
gallantly  defended,  and,  in  disorderly  masses,  made 
in  the  dii'ection  of  Bunker's  Hill.  "Nothing," 
Avrote  a  young  officer  of  marines,  who  Avas  present 
on  the  occasion,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  "  could 
be  more  shocking  than  the  carnage  that  followed 
the  storming  of  this  AA''ork.  We  tumbled  OA-er  the 
dead  to  get  at  the  living,  who  Avere  croAvding  out 
of  the  gorge  of  the  redoubt  in  order  to  form  under 
the  defences  Avhicli  they  had  prepared  to  coA-er  their 
retreat."  Prescott  was  the  last  to  leave  the  fort ; 
but  the  examjile  of  his  daring  Avas  insufficient  to 
amend  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Though  his  coat 
and  waistcoat  were  rent  Avitli bayonet-thrusts,  aaIucIi 
he  parried  Avith  his  sword,  he  got  off"  unhurt.  The 
British  had  burst  in  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of 
the  fort,  as  Avell  as  at  the  south ;  and  for  a  few 
minutes  the  redoubt  was  a  mob  of  raging  combatants, 
Avildly  intermingled.  But  the  provincials  after 
a  time  fought  their  way  out,  and  escaped  under  a 
cloud  of  dust  Avhich  their  ti-ampling  feet  beat  up 
from  the  parched  and  puh-erised  soil.     Their  re- 
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;^i,-eiit.>v,a,s;fui;t|jer  aided  by  tlie  obstie^cj'- «v'itU  which 
tlif'  CV,»i»ecticut  and  New  Hampsliirg  f5pttij:>*i.neSj 
!nt^d(>i-  KuoAviton  and  Stark,  held  the  mtiyw$  de- 
iV-j^ie  ill  tlie  ddj;eot!on  of  the  My«tic.  As  HQOn 
,is  tl^e  mmn  )My  h'^*^  ^^^^  Breed's  Hili,  the«,e 
iuixiliiii-ieij  jjilbo  retii«<i.-  Utterly  worn  out  by  tlie 
PVt'uts  of  the  day-^by  th^U'  two  unsuccessfn:.'  ftt- 
ttunpts  to  carry  the  eneiuy'.s  euti-enchnients,  and  tlieir 
Muni  buccesfJ-=-tlie  English  troops  could  do  no  more 
than  make  a  sliow  of  pursuit ;  but  the  fugitives 
suffered  severely,  in  passing  Charlej-ton  Neck, 
from  the  cross-tire  of  two  floating  batterifef*,  and  of 
tlie  Ghucester  man-of-war.  Of  six  pieces  of  fti'til- 
|e»'v  which  they  jiossessed,  the  insurgents  were  not 
i\\i\^  tg  carry  oti"  more  than  one.  Their  pei^sonal 
jr»s^  llOWtfV^^  ^Vrt^  ]}\\^  sh't'ht,  considering  the  length 
|ind  vehemence  of  tlie  contest.  Jt  is  set  down  by 
American  writers  at  a  hundred  and  foi-ty-five 
killed  and  missing,  and  three  hundred  and  four 
wounded.  Among  the  killed  was  Joseph  Warren, 
one  of  the  most  active  and  distinguished  of  the 
patriots  of  that  time.  He  was  among  the  last  in 
the  trenches,  and  fell  as  the  retreat  began  ;  but 
•liis  name  is  cherished  in  grateful  memory  by  his 
<;ountrymen,  as  that  of  a  man  who  gave  all  his 
varied  faculties,  and  finally  life  itself,  to  the  service 
of  liis  native  land,  and  to  the  cause  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  just* 

Tlie  cost  of  the  battle  on  the  side  of  the  English 
wa.s  N'eiy  serious.  More  than  a  third  of  the  forces 
engaged  were  slain  or  disabled.  The  killed  were 
above  two  hundred  and  twenty  in  number;  the 
woiuided,  more  than  eight  hundred  and  twenty, 
(rage,  in  liis  .report  of  the  event  to  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, made  some  striking  observations,  that  must 
liave  opened  the  eyes  of  English  statesmen  to  the 
serious  nature  of  the  task  they  had  undertaken. 
He  wrote  :-— "  The  success,  which  was  very  neces- 
sary in  our  present  condition,  cost  us  dear.  The 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  is  greater  than  our 
forces  can  afford  to  lose.  We  have  lost  some  ex- 
tremely good  officers.  The  trials  Ave  have  had  show 
the  I'cbels  are  not  the  despicable  rabble  too  many 
liave  supposed  them  to  be,  and  I  find  it  owing  to  a 
military  sj)irit  encouraged  among  them  for  a  few 
years  past,  joined  with  uncommon  zeal  and  enthu- 
siasm. They  eatrench,  and  raise  batteries ;  they 
have  engineei-s.  They  have  foiiiified  all  the  heights 
and  passes  around  this  town,  which  it  is  not  im- 
possible for  them  to  annoy.  The  conquest  of  this 
comitry  is  not  easy;   yoii  have  to  cope  with  vast 

*  Bancroft's  and  Graha«u««'s  Histories  of  tlie  United  States  ; 
Earl  Stanhope's  History  of  JfJugUnd ;  Jesse's  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Keign  of  King  GeorgQ  III  r^Some  accounts  of  the 
fiof  ion  :)rft  rather  confused. 


numbers.  In  all  their  wars  agaii^ik^-the  French 
they  never  showed  so  much  conduct,  attention,  and 
jpei-jseyerance,  as  they  do  now.  I  think  it  my  duty 
.ty^  ^et  your  lordsliip  know  the  true  situation  of 
^jffw:.s.'"  Had  the  Government  been  eqitally  well- 
Inforji^ed  at  an  earlier  period,  they  might  have 
nhown  a  ^V^i^r  inclination  towards  a  pa«iMc  j)olicy. 

The  Anmkm^  have  sometimes  claimed  th^ 'Battle 
ci  Bunker's  HiH  ^  a  victoiy,  but  certainly  without  • 
justice.  They  have  ;a,lso  indulged  in  .some  over- 
statements as  to  the  nuttflj^r  of  the  English  engaged, 
and  some  understatements  a^  to  the  proportioJis  of 
their  own  army;  though  probably  the.se  perversions  • 
ai-e  not  gi-eater  than  what  is  frequently  observable  " 
where  national  feeling  comes  very  strongly  into 
play.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  the 
Bl'itish  forced  gi-eatly  outnumbered  those  of  the 
colonists — that  the  latter  wei'e  to  be  counted  by 
hundreds,  and  the  former  by  thousands.  It  is  pro- 
bable,  liowever,  that,  by  the  time  they  had  received 
all  tlieir  reinforcements,  the  Americans  nmstered 
about  four  thousand  ;  while  it  does  not  seem  likely 
the  Boyal  troops  were  e^er  above  thi'ee  thousand, 
if  so  many.  Another  i)oint  with  respect  to  which 
some  qualifications  are  needed,  is  the  conduct  of  the 
American  officers.  That  some  of  these  behaved  with 
unsui"passed  courage,  is  certain ;  but  Ave  have  the 
most  unimpeachable  testimony  that  there  were 
many  A^ery  serious  exceptions.  Wasbington,  Avho 
joined  the  camp  shortly  afterwaixls,  stilted,  in  a 
confidential  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress,  that 
complaints  were  made  to  him  of  the  cowardice  of 
some  of  the  officers,  but  that,  although  there  Avcre 
several  strong  circumstances  and  a  A^ery  general 
opinion  against  them,  none  were  condemned,  ex- 
cept a  Captain  Callender,  of  the  ax"tillery,  Avho  was 
immediately  cashiered,  but  who,  on  subsequent  occa- 
sions, as  a  private,  displayed  the  most  desperate 
and  pei-sistent  valour.  It  is  added  by  Washington, 
hoAve\'er,  that  the  conduct  of  the  men  generally, 
and  of  several  of  the  officers,  Avas  admirable.  The 
retreat  seems  to  haA'e  been  no  Avorse  than  such 
movements  commonly  are  ;  it  Avas  better  than  some 
in  Avhich  disciplined  troops  have  been  concerned.. 
The  fugitives  Avere  met  by  Putnam  on  the  northerit 
side  of  Bunker's  Hill.  He  had  been  endeavouring 
to  collect  further  reinforcements,  and  noAv  as.sumctt 
the  command  of  the  discomfited  regiments.  Uniting 
them  Avith  a  detachment  of  fresh  troops,  he  encampo*! 
for  the  night  on  Prospect  Hill. 

Of  the  numei'ous  British  officei'S  killed  on  that 
memoi-able  day,  not  one  Avas  more  sincerely  lamented 
than  Major  Pitcairn.  As  he  fell,  his  son.  Lieu- 
tenant Pitcairn,  v.ns  standing  by  his  .side.  Their 
eyes  met  for  a  moment,  Vut  the  wouHded  man,  Avith 
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ia  look  of  eager  affection,  expired  without  speaking 
-a  word.  "  My  fatlier  is  killed,"  cried  the  youth,  as 
he  knelt  do^vn  by  the  side  of  the  body ;  "  I  have 
lost  my  father !  "  The  soldiers  slackened  fire  for 
more  than  a  minute.  "We  have  all  lost  a 
father,"  exclaimed  many  of  them.*  Such  are  the 
incidents  which  in  some  degree  redeem  the  moral 
corruption  and  physical  horror  of  war.  It  is 
not  likely  that  a  man  so  much  beloved  by  his 
own  soldiers  could  have  behaved  at  Lexington 
with  the  brutality  attributetl  to  him  by  some 
American  wiitei's. 

The  English  forces  entrenched  themselves,  on  the 
night  of  June  1 7th,  at  the  summit  of  Breed's  Hill, 
lying  down  on  the  ground  they  had  conquered,  and 
which  had  been  occupied  in  the  morning  by  their 
•enemies.  They  had  achieved  a  victory,  but  it  was 
one  of  a  very  barren  nature.  The  jjeninsula  of 
Charleston  was,  indeed,  recovered  by  the  Royalists ; 
fbut  the  colonial  forces  were  strongly  posted  beyond, 
and  maintained  an  effective  blockade.  Had  this 
.success  been  followed  up  with  vigour  and  at  once,  it 
might  have  resulted  in  a  scattering  of  the  insurgents 
before  they  had  time  to  organise  themselves.  But 
a.  sti-ange  .apathy  possessed  the  counsels  of  British 


officers,  and  the  golden  oppoiiunity  was  allowed  to 
slip  by.  Before  the  affair  of  Bunker's  Hill,  the 
English  soldiers  had  complained  that  they  were 
kept  on  Boston  Neck,  twisting  their  pig-tails  and 
powdering  their  haii",  while  the  Amei'icans  were 
gathering  in  their  front  and  on  their  flanks  like 
clouds.  The  same  indolence  prevailed  after  the 
battle,  and  led  to  most  unfortunate  results.  The 
Americans  gained  more  from  Bunker's  Hill  than 
their  opponents.  They  acquired  self-confidence  and 
self-reliance.  They  convinced  their  adversaries  that 
they  could  fight ;  and  to  the  nations  of  Euroj^e  they 
presented  tlie  spectacle  of  an  united  people,  resolved 
to  establish  their  independence  at  whatever  cost  of 
bloodshed.  Franklin,  on  hearing  of  the  event, 
wrote  to  his  friends  in  England  that  Great  Britain 
had  lost  her  coloiiies  for  ever.  Washington  formed 
sanguine  anticipations  from  the  action ;  and  Ai'temas 
Ward,  in  a  general  order,  confidently  prophesied 
that  America  would  be  victorious  in  the  great 
struggle,  and  triumph  over  the  enemies  of  freedom. 
But,  before  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  proposed, 
a  long  and  miserable  path  had  to  be  traversed,  thick 
with  the  graves  of  many  virtuous  men,  and  rife 
with  evil  memoiies. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Appointment  of  Four  Major-Geuerals  by  the  Continental  Congress — Aitemas  Ward,  Charles  Lee,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Horatio 
(iiite.s  :  their  Characters  and  Antecedents — Appointment  of  Eight  Brigadiers — Washington  at  Xew  York— Plan  of 
Accommodation  proposed  by  tl-.e  New  York  Congress— Statement  of  Grievances  by  the  Continental  Congress — Addresses 
to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — Proceedings  of  Washington  on  joining  the  Camp  before  Boston— His  Opinion 
of  the  New  England  Soldiers— Their  General  Appearance,  Discipline,  and  Equipment — Negotiations  between  Lee  and 
Bvirgoyne — ilassachusetts  creates  a  New  Government — Washington's  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Army — Franklin's 
Fresh  Propos.ils  for  a  Confederation— Hesitation  of  Congress — Difficulties  of  Washington — Daniel  Moi-gan  and  the  Western 
Kiflemen — Treatment  of  Prisoners— 'The  American  Lines  advanced  nearer  to  Boston — Difficulties  of  the  Time — Position 
of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  ilaryland,  towards  the  General  Cause  of  the  Colonies. 


At  the  very  time  that  the  forces  of  New  England 
were  withstanding  British  troops  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  the  Continental  Congress  was  engaged  in 
nominating  four  Majoi'-Generals  to  act  under  Wash- 
fligton  in  command  of  the  regiments  that  were  to 
be  raised  by  the  whole  of  the  provinces.  The  first 
of  these  was  Artenias  Wai-d,  who,  considering  his 
age,  infii-mities,  and  very  moderate  capacity,  must 
have  been  appointed  more  o\it  of  compliment  than 
tfiny  other  feeling.  The  second  was  Charles  Lee, 
.an  officer  in  the  Royal  army,  who  had  quitted  Eng- 
land in  consequence  of  being  denied  preferment  on 

•  Moore "s  Diary  of  the  America!}  Revolution. 


account  of  certain  writings  of  his  which  had  given 
offence  to  the  military  authoiuties.  He  had  seen 
active  service,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Poi-tu- 
gal,  Poland,  and  Turkey.  Possessed  of  abilities 
and  knowledge,  he  was  nevertheless  an  unfortunate 
selection  on  the  part  of  the  patriots,  for,  while  pi'o- 
fessing  great  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  liberty, 
he  appears  to  have  cherished  a  secret  contempt  for 
the  Americans,  and  to  have  been  influenced  less  by 
regard  for  his  adopted  country  than  by  pique 
against  those  by  whom  he  had  been  injured  in  his 
native  land.  Lee  was  a  man  of  ambitious  desires 
and  jealous  disposition,  gloomy  and  iiTitablc,  and 
too  prone   to   aristocratic   and   despotic   ideas   ill 
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|)olitics  to  work  harmoniously  witk  the  democratic 
institutions  then  rapidly  taking  shape  in  America. 
In  religion,  he  was  a  free-thinker,  and  therefore  in- 
capable of  sympathy  with  the  sevei-al  forms  of 
religious  fei-vour  with  which  the  colonies  still 
abounded.  Self-interest  was  a  leading  principle  in 
his  nature ;  and  before  he  would  consent  to  accept 
the  pest  which  was  offered  him  (his  aspirations 
pointing  to  the  chief  command),  he  exacted  a 
pi-oniise  of  indemnity  for  renouncing  his  half-pay. 

The  third  Major-General  was  Philip  Schuyler,  of 
New  York — a  man  of  gi-eat  consideration  in  that 
province,  of  high  character,  and  of  unquestionable 
ptitriotism,  yet  in  some  re- 
spects unsuited  to  military 
command.  Israel  Putnam,  of 
Connecticut,  was  the  fourth  of 
these  general  officei'S.  His 
calling  was  that  of  a  tavern- 
keeper,  and,  although  he  had 
led  an  adventurous  life  as  a 
Ranger,  and  was  a  man  of 
courage,  he  was  too  ignoi'ant 
and  headstrong  to  assume 
luiything  like  an  important 
part.  Another  of  the  com- 
niandere  was  Horatio  Gates, 
a  godson  of  Horace  Wal- 
jK)le,  who  was  made  an  Adju- 
tant-general with  the  rank  of 
Brigadier.  He,  like  Lee,  had 
sei'ved  in  the  English  army, 
and  i>ossessed  the  advantages 
of  technical  knowledge.  He 
had  been  one  of  Braddock's 
officers,  and  was  wounded  in 
the    unfortunate    expedition 

against  Eort  Duquesne;  had  afterwards  acted 
under  Monckton  at  the  siege  of  Martinique, 
and  had  more  recently  been  stationed  in  Nova 
Scotia.  His  name  became  conspicuous  in  the 
War  of  Independence,  and  it  seemed  at  one 
time  as  if  he  might  be  a  rival  to  Washington.  The 
eight  Brigadiers  whom  Congi-ess  elected  about  the 
same  time  were  (excluding  Gates,  as  not  being 
strictly  of  that  category)  Seth  Pomroy,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  Richard  Montgomeiy,  of  New  York ; 
David  Wooster,  of  Connecticut ;  William  Heath, 
of  Massachusetts  ;  Joseph  Spencer,  of  Connecticut ; 
John  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts ;  John  Sullivan,  of 
New  Hampshire ;  and  Nathaniel  Greene,  of  Rliode 
Lsland  :  all,  with  one  exception,  men  of  New  Eng- 
land birth,  and,  for  the  most  part,  ill-fitted  for  the 
duties  with  which  they  were  charged.  Pomroy, 
l)erceiving  that  his  capacity  was  doubted  in  the  camp 
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before  Boston,  declined  to  acce}>t  his  commission ; 
the  others  undertook  the  resjwnsibilities  with  which 
they  were  invested.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that, 
among  the  officers  about  to  contend  with  the  ]>owei- 
of  Great  Britain,  two  were  Englishmen — Lee  and 
Gates — while  Montgomery  was  a  native  of  the 
north  of  Ireland.  The  last-named,  like  the  othei- 
two,  had  served  under  the  Royal  standards,  and 
could  boast  high  qualities  as  a  soldier. 

Washington  quitted  Philadelphia  on  the  23rd  of 
June,  1775  ;  on  the  afternoon  of  the  25th,  which 
was  Sunday,  he  was  escorted  into  New  York  with  a 
good  deal  of  military  pai'ade,  and  in  the   midst  of 
a  large  concourse  of  people. 
Late   in  the    evening  of  the 
same  day,  Tryon,  the  newly- 
appointed    Royal    Governor, 
landed  from  the  harbour,  and 
was  received  with  a  general 
coldness      and     indiiference. 
Next  day,  the  Provincial  Con- 
gi'ess  of  New  York  discussed 
the    state    of   affaii-s.       The 
delegates,    in   an  address    to 
Washington,  expressed   their 
strong  desire  for  an  accommo- 
dation with  the  mother  coun- 
tiy,    and     trusted    that    the 
General-in-Chief  would  cheer- 
fully return  to  his  position  as 
a  private   citizen  as  soon  as 
matters    had    been    satisfac- 
torily settled.     Speaking  for 
himself  and  his  companions- 
in-arms,  Washington    replied 
that  they  had  not  laid  aside 
the    citizen    in  assuming  the 
soldier,   but   that,  nevertheless,  the  sword  having 
been    drawn,   all   thoughts    of    private   life    must 
be  postponed  until  the  establishment  of  American 
liberty     on     finn     and     solid    foundations.       The 
New   York     Congress,    however,    was    not    indis- 
posed   to  make    a    strong   effort  in   the    direction 
of  peace.     The  membei-s  of  that  body  produced  a 
plan  of  accommodation,  in  which,  while  demanding 
the  I'epeal  of  oppressiAC   Acts  of  Parliament,  the 
undisturbed  exercise  by  the  colonies  of  the  powei's 
of  internal  legislation  and   taxation,  and  the  free 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  they  conceded 
to  Great  Britain  the  power  to  regiilate  the  trade 
of  the  whole  Empire,  and  promised  to  aid  in  t|ie 
general  defence,  on  proper  requisitions  being  made. 
This   plan  was   transmitted  to  the  delegates  who 
represented  New  York  in  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  they  were  instructed  to  use  every  effi>rt  to  com- 
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promise  the  unha[)py  qiian-el  which  liad  broken  out. 
New  York  was  ill-prei)ared  for  war,  and  its  material 
interests  inclined  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens 
to  desire  a  restoi"ation  of  old  ties. 

The  larger  body  sitting  at  Philadelplaa  was  less 
urgent  in  this  respect.  It  was  thinking  more  of 
the  grievances  nnder  which  the  country  was  suffer- 
ing, and  of  the  best  way  of  putting  its  case  before 
the  world.  A  document  was  agi'eed  to  on  the  6th 
of  July,  in  which  the  wrongs  of  America  were 
recapitulated ;  and  Lord  North's  conciliatory  pro- 
posals were  condemned,  as  insidiously  designed  to 
divide  the  colonies.  The  atiaii-s  at  Lexington  and 
Concord, — the  alleged  embodying  of  Canadians, 
Indians,  and  insurgent  slaves  to  sei-ve  against  tlie 
provincials, — the  seizure  of  ships,  the  intercepting 
of  provisions,  and  other  acts  of  hostility, — were  also 
mentioned  ;  and  the  document  (which,  like  that  of 
June  12th,  was  the  production  of  Jefferson)  con- 
cluded with  a  direct  and  unequivocal  declaration 
of  an  intention  to  oppose  the  Royal  Government 
to  the  utmost  extremity.  .  "We  are  reduced,"  said 
the  members  of  Congress,  **  to  the  alternative  of 
•choosing  an  unconditional  submission  to  irritated 
Ministers,  or  resistance  by  force.  The  latter  is  our 
choice.  We  have  counted  the  cost  of  this  contest, 
and  find  nothing  so  dreadful  as  voluntary  slavery. 
Our  cause  is  just,  our  union  is  perfect,  our  internal 
resources  are  gi-eat,  and,  if  necessary,  foi-eign 
assistance  is  undoubtedly  attainable.  Before  God 
and  the  world  we  declare  that  the  arms  we  have 
been  compelled  by  our  enemies  to  assume  we  will 
employ  for  the  pr'esei'vation  of  our  liberties  ;  being, 
with  one  mind,  resolved  to  die  freemen  rather  than 
live  slaves."  It  was  denied  by  the  delegates  that 
they  had  i-aised  armies  with  a  design  of  sej)arating 
fr®m  Great  Britain,  and  establishing  independent 
States.  Necessity,  they  observed,  had  not  yet 
driven  them  to  that  des])erate  measui-e.  They  had 
taken  up  anns  to  protect  their  property  against 
violence  actually  offered ;  and  they  would  not  lay 
them  down  until  hostilities  should  cease  on  the 
part  of  the  aggi'essors,  and  all  danger  of  their 
being  renewed  should  be  remoA^ed. 

In  addition  to  this  document,  and  to  the  second 
petition  to  the  King  already  mentioned.  Congress 
voted  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
who  were  addressed  in  affectionate  language  as 
"  Friends,  Countrymen,  and  Bretln-en."  After 
another  statement  of  the.  wrongs  of  America,,  it 
was  asked  if  the  descendants  of  Englishmen  could 
tamely  submit  to  such  injuries.  "  No  !"  exclaimed 
the  delegates  of  the  United  Colonies,  answering 
their  own  question,  "  we  never  wall.  While  we 
revere   the   memory  of  our   gallant   and   virttious 


ancestors,  we  never  can  surrender  those  glorious 
privileges  for  which  they  fought,  bled,  and  con- 
quered. Admit  that  your  fleets  and  armies  can 
destroy  our  towns  and  ravage  our  coasts :  these 
are  inconsiderable  objects — things  of  no  moment 
to  men  whose  bosoms  glow  with  the  ai-dour  of 
liberty.  We  can  retire  beyond  the  reach  of  your 
navy,  and,  without  any  sensible  diminiition  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  enjoy  a  luxury  which,  from  that 
})eriod,  you  will  want, — the  luxury  of  being  free. 
Our  enemies  charge  us  with  sedition.  In  what 
does  this  sedition  consist]  I]i  our  refusal  to 
submit  to  unwaiTan table  acts  of  injustice  and 
cruelty  1  If  so,  show  us  a  period  in  your  history 
in  which  you  have  not  been  equally  seditious. 
We  are  reproached  with  harbouring  the  project  of 
independence  ;  but  what  have  we  done  that  can 
waiTant  this  reproach  1  Abused,  insulted,  and 
contemned,  we  have  carried  our  dutiful  petitions 
to  the  throne,  and  we  have  applied  to  your  justice 
for  I'elief.  What  has  been  the  success  of  our 
endeavours  1  The  clemency  of  our  sovereign  is 
unhappily  divei"ted  ;  our  j^etitions  ax-e  treated  with 
indignity,  our  prayers  answered  by  insults.  Our 
application  to  you  remains  unnoticed,  and  leaves 
us  the  melancholy  apprehension  of  your  wanting 
either  the  will  or  the  power  to  assist  us.  Even 
under  these  circumstances,  what  measures  have  we 
taken  that  betray  a  desire  of  independence  i  Have 
we  called  in  the  aid  of  those  foreign  Powers  who 
are  the  rivals  of  your  grandeur?  Have  we  taken 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  your  trooj^s,  and 
hastened  to  destroy  them  before  they  Avere  re- 
inforced ?  Have  not  we  permitted  them  to  receive 
the  succours  we  could  have  intercepted  t  "  After 
reminding  the  English  people  that  the  extinction 
of  liberty  in  America  would  prepare  the  way  for 
its  destniction  in  the  old  country  also,  the  address 
proceeded  : — "A  cloud  hangs  over  your  liead  and 
ours.  Ere  this  reaches  yoii,  it  may  prol)ably  burst 
upon  us.  Let  us  then  (befoi'e  the  remembrance  of 
former  kindness  be  obliterated)  once  more  repeat 
these  appellations  which  are  ever  grateful  to  our 
ears;  let  us  entreat  Heaven  to  avert  our  iniin, 
and  the  destruction  that  thi'eatens  our  friends, 
brethren,  and  countiymen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic." 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  in  the  siiicerity  of 
these  expressions ;  but  they  may  have  seemed 
justifiable  to  the  membei"s  of  Congi-ess  as  a 
means  of  securing  the  goodwill  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  separating  the  nation  from  its  rulers. 
To  sj>eak  of  Englishmen  as  tlieir  "  gallant  and 
virtuous  ancestors," — to  address  them  as  "  friends, 
brethren,  and  countrymen," — was  the  most  likely 
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way  to  strengthen  tlie  kindly  regards  of  those  in 
the  old  country  who  had  taken  up  the  cause  of 
the  colonists,  and  to  give  them  a  fair  ground  for 
continuing  their  disinterested  advocacy  with  de- 
cency and  reason.  Yet,  at  the  very  moment  that 
the  members  of  Congress  uttered  these  honeyed 
words  to  the  i)eople  of  England  and  Scotland,  they 
issued  an  address  to  the  peoi)le  of  Ireland,  which 
M^as  little  cilse  than  a  covert  incentive  to  tliat 
country  to  rise  in  revolt  against  the  race  by  which 
it  had  been  subjected.  They  dwelt  much  on  the 
o[)pression  of  the  Irish  people  ;  hinted  at  the  oj)- 
poitunities  of  redress  which  were  then  opening  ; 
and  added  that  the  innocent  and  cruelly  ill-treated 
Americans  naturally  desired  the  sympathy  and 
good- will  of  a  humane  and  virtuous  j^eople,  Avho 
had  themselves  suffered  under  the  rod  of  the  same 
oppressor.  The  two-fold  intention  of  this  address 
was  to  create  a  diversion  in  Ireland  in  favour  of 
the  colonists,  and  at  the  same  time  to  conciliate 
the  support  of  the  numerous  Irish  emigrants  in 
America.  In  one  respect  the  delegates  fell  into  a 
curious  eri'or.  They  expressed  to  the  Iiish  gi-eat 
amazement  and  sori'ow  at  finding  the  name  of  Howe 
111  the  catalogue  of  their  enemies  ;  as  if  the  Howes 
had  bce)i  an  Irish  family.*  They  were  apparently 
misled  by  the  fact  that  an  Irish  peerage  had  been 
conferred  on  the  grandfather  of  the  existing  genera- 
tion. The  Howes  were  an  old  English  stock,  and 
the  mother  of  the  three  brothers  associated  with 
America  was  a  German  lady. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  Washington  reached  the 
camp  before  Boston,  where  his  great  organising 
genius  was  sorely  needed  to  give  something  like 
form  and  consistency  to  the  chaotic  mass  of  raw 
material  of  which  the  patriotic  army  consisted. 
The  separate  corps  raised  by  the  provinces  were 
governed  by  distinct  rules,  so  far  as  they  could  be 
said  to  be  governed  by  any  rules  at  all.  The 
men  had  entered  for  varying  terms  of  service,  and 
the  longest  was  but  short.  Even  the  army  of  the 
United  Colonies  was  only  to  be  enlisted  until  the 
end  of  the  year.  Amongst  the  New  Englanders 
there  was  an  entire  absence  of  the  feeling  of  profes- 
si  )i)al  trooi)s — a  total  want  of  order  and  discipline. 
Nobody  even  knew  how  many  men  there  were 
in  the  field,  and  the  soldiers  came  and  went  as 
they  liked.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Washington 
Avas  to  direct  that  a  return  of  the  state  of  the  army 
wVould  be  made.  The  Commander-in-Chief  thought 
but  poorly  of  the  New  England  levies  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  and  never  sympathised  with, 
or  peiluips  very  clearly  understood,  the  character 

*  Mr.  Bancroft  has  proceeded  on  the  same  f«.l§e  assumption. 


of  the  people  in  that  part  of  America.  It  is  curious' 
to  note  how  completely  the  northern  and' southern 
colonies  had  divided  into  two  distinct  nationalities^ 
— a  circumstance  which,  in  our  own  times,  conspired 
with  other  causes  to  bring  about  the  civil;  war  of 
1861-5.  In  various  communications  written  about 
this  })eriod,  Washington  spoke  of  the  Connecticut 
troops  as  pervaded  by  a  dirty  and  mercenary  spirit,, 
and  as  being  guilty  of  scandalous  conducts  He 
complained  of  the  dearth  of  public  spirit  and  want 
of  vii-tue ;  spoke  of  stock-jobbing  and  fei'tility  in 
low  arts  for  the  obtaining  of  advantages ;  and 
prayed  God  that  he  might  never  witness  the  like 
again.  And,  in  a  letter  dated  the  1 0th  of  February 
in  the  following  year,  he  remarked  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  public  virtue  ascribed  to  the  j)eople 
of  Massachusetts,  he  had  never  come  aci'oss  any 
nation  that  paid  greater  adoration  to  money  than 
they  did.  As,  however,  Washington's  experience  of 
nations  can  scarcely  be  described  as  very  wide,  his 
opinion  in  this  respect  may  not  be  of  the  highest 
value.  It  is  worth  citation  only  as  illustrating 
the  diversity  of  chai-acter  existing  between  Vir- 
ginia and  New  England — the  child  of  Monarchy 
and  the  child  of  Republicanism.  All  the  more  in- 
tense must  have  been  the  feeling  of  antagonism  to 
Great  Britain,  which  could  bind  together,  "into  a 
mass  irrefragably  firm,"  the  discordant  elements  of 
American  colonial  life. 

The  two  opposing   armies  were  now  encamped 
very  near  one  another.     The  Royal  forces  occupied 
not  only  Boston,    but    the   whole    of    Charleston 
peninsula,  their  sentries  extending  a  short  distance 
beyond   the  Neck.     Redoubts   and   batteries  were 
scattered  about,  and  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
highly-disciplined   and    seasoned  troops  stood  pre- 
pared  for  any  further  action.     The  colonial   army 
was  posted   in  a  semi-circle  from  the  west  end  of 
Dorchester  to   Maiden,   a   distance  of  nine  miles. 
The  centre  of  the  line  was  at  Cambridge,  where 
Ward  commanded  :  and  all  about  the  little  towns, 
and  countiy  ways,  and  steep  passes  between  hill 
and  hill,  were'  defensive  works,  contrived  with  no 
small  tact.     The  men  were  not  dressed  after  any 
uuifoi-ni  pattern,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  did  not 
present  a  very  soldier-like  spectacle.     Some  wei-e 
lodged  in  tents  ;  others  in  extemporised  huts,  made 
of  boards,  sailcloth,  turf,  brushwood,  reeds,  or  any- 
thing that  came  to  hand ;  othei-s,  again,  in  i-egular 
dwelling-houses.t     In  these  hurried  mustei-s  there 
was  a   great    deal    of  excellent   material;    but   it 
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needed  education  and  the  stern  rigours  of  com- 
mand. Despite  liis  rather  contemptuous  opinion 
of  New  England  virtue,  Washington  admitted  that 
the  men  gathered  about  Boston  Avere  active,  zealous, 
and  courageous.  But  he  perceived  a  degree  of 
insuboi'dination  which  made  him  uneasy,  and  he 
coiild  not  but  be  sensible  that  the  officers,  for  the 
most  paii;,  were  quite  inadequate  to  their  duties. 
For  the  correction  of  their  repeated  wrong-doings, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  was  obliged  to  hold  fre- 
<]uent  coui'ts-mai'tial,  and  to  make  many  examples. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  enforce  a 
projier  degree  ©f  respect  for  the  officers,  and  of 
(Obedience  to  their  orders ;  for,  as  both  the  privates 
amd  their  militar'y  superiors  came  from  the  same 
(class,  the  former  saw  no  reason  why  they  should 
■not,  at  all  seasons  and  under  all  circumstances,  be 
■on  a  footing  of  equality.  The  result  was  that  each 
idid  what  seemed  to  himself  most  advisable,  and 
concerted  action  became  almost  impossible,  A 
species  of  despotism  was  necessary  among  these  un- 
regulated masses  of  men  ;  and,  with  a  firm  hand,  a 
wise  head,  and  a  cheex-ful  disposition,  Washington 
soon  effected  an  important  change.  Whenever 
lie  considered  it  necessary,  he  did  not  scruple 
to  administer  the  lash.  The  men  were  kept  at 
labour  even  on  Sundays,  strengthening  the  lines, 
and  fortifying  weak  places.  These  engineering 
works  were  in  part  planned  and  executed  by 
Henry  Knox,  of  Boston,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  battalion  of  artillery,  and  who 
in  time  introduced  so  much  improvement  into  the 
American  ordnance  that  some  of  the  best  judges  in 
Europe  expressed  their  admiration  of  his  genius. 
The  largest  number  of  effectives  then  under  the 
command  of  Washington  was  fourteen  thousand 
five  hundred.  Of  these,  many  were  veiy  inferior 
soldiers ;  but,  altogether,  the  force,  when  to  some 
extent  organised,  promised  not  ill  for  the  future  of 
the  revolted  provinces. 

At  this  period,  Lee  mixed  himself  up  with  certain 
negotiations  which  appear  to  have  excited  against 
liim  a  degree  of  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  patriots. 
In  answer  to  a  note  which  he  had  addressed  to 
Burgoyne  from  Philadelpliia  in  June,  the  latter 
invited  Lee  to  an  interview  within  the  British 
lines,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  explanations  with 
a  view  to  the  restoration  of  peace.  In  this  com- 
munication, which  was  sent  in  July,  Burgoyne  said 
he  hnev}  that  Great  Britain  was  ready  to  open  hei" 
arms  upon  the  first  overture  of  accommodation. 
Without  asking  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  Lee 
requested  the  Massachusetts  Congress  to  depute  one 
of  their  body  to  be  a  witness  of  Avhat  should  pass  ; 
but  the  delegates  declined  to  sanction  the  meeting, 


and  Lee  thereupon  publicly  declined  to  accept  the 
invitation  which  had  been  conveyed  to  him,  but 
transmitted  to  Burgoyne  a  secret  missive,  in  which 
he  declared  that  the  Americans  had  the  certainty  of 
being  supported  by  France  and  Spain.  Although 
this  statement  may  have  been  imprudent,  and 
Lee  was  apparently  not  authorised  in  making  it, 
there  is  surely  very  insufficient  gi'ound  for  charging 
him  with  anything  like  a  treacherous  intention. 
He  seems  thi'oughout  the  war  to  have  been  unable 
entii-ely  to  divest  liimself  of  his  character  of  an 
Englishman  (though  inclined  at  times  to  an  excess 
of  violence),  and  he  probably  hoped,  up  to  a  rather 
late  period,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  in  which  he 
would  himself  occupy  the  position  of  an  armed 
mediator.  But  his  subsequent  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  American  independence  are  not  such  as  to  waiTant 
the  supjiosition  that  he  was  a  traitor  to  the  people 
whose  SAVord  he  had  consented  to  hold,  though  his 
conduct  may  in  some  respects  have  been  blamable. 
Doubtless  his  position  Avas  equivocal ;  but  he  had 
throAvn  in  his  lot  Avith  the  Americans,  and  with 
them  he  remained  to  the  close  of  his  life. 

Frequent  skirmishes  occurred  from  time  to  time, 
but  nothing  of  importance  during  the  remainder  of 
July.  In  the  field  of  politics,  however,  Massachu- 
setts was  exhibiting  all  her  old  energy.  The  peojile 
chose  a  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Provin- 
cial Congress  dissoh^ed  itself.  By  the  21st  of  July, 
the  Massachusetts  GoA-ernment  was  permanently 
constituted,  and  an  annxial  Council  of  twenty-eight 
Avas  elected  by  the  Legislature,  Avhich  Avas  itself  to 
be  re-elected  eA^ery  year.  The  executive  powers  of 
the  proA'ince  were  confided  to  this  Council,  and  a 
share  in  the  work  of  legislation  was  also  confen-ed 
on  it.  Forty  thousand  pounds  Avei'e  assessed  on 
polls  and  estates,  and  a  further  sum  Avas  raised  on 
bills  of  public  credit  for  small  amounts.  The  sup- 
port of  the  army  before  Boston  was  for  the  present 
left  to  A'oluntary  contributions,  and  the  system, 
irregular  though  it  Avas,  seems  at  first  to  haAe 
Avorked  fairly.  The  farmers  of  the  surrovmding 
country  sent  in  supplies  unsolicited,  and  the  men 
Avere  Avell  fed,  though  there  was  absolutely  no 
commissariat.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  this 
method  could  not  go  on  for  ever,  or  even  for  long. 
The  Avhole  conduct  of  the  forces  was  an  affair  of 
chance,  and  chance  Avill  never  operate  favourably 
as  a  continiious  rule.  Washington  saAv  hoAv  much 
Avas  needed  to  convert  the  armed  mob  of  pro- 
A"incials  into  a  regular  army,  capable  of  meeting 
the  trained  regiments  of  Great  Britain.  He  sent 
in  a  report  to  the  Continental  Congress,  in  which 
the  defects  of  the  seA'eral  levies  Avei^e  pointed  out 
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witli  no  sparing  hand.  Similar  complaints  were 
made  by  Schuyler  with  respect  to  the  northern 
army  at  Ticonderoga.  Sentinels,  he  alleged,  would 
sleep  on  their  posts ;  privates  would  treat  their 
officers  as  if  they  were  on  tei'ms  of  exact  equality  ; 
and  discipline  was  entirely  disregai'ded.  The  Con- 
gressional delegates  read  these  reports,  and  trembled 
for  the  result  of  a  war.  They  still  clung  to  the 
hope  of  peace — not,  indeed,  out  of  any  real  loyalty, 
©r  any  actual  desire  for  perpetuating  the  connection 
between  the  two  countries,  but  from  fear  of  pro- 
voking too  far  the  wrath  of  a  monarch  who  had 
at  his  command  many  battalions  of  professional 
fighting-men,  with  abundant  supplies,  and  all  the 
resoui-ces  of  a  wealthy  nation.  Accordingly,  no 
steps  were  taken  to  increase  the  patriot  hosts,  nor 
was  much  even  attempted  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  those  bodies  which  were  akeady  in  the 
field. 

Franklin,  who  was  by  this  time  back  at  Phila- 
delphia, was  again  directing  his  attention  to  the 
more  effective  confederation  of  the  colonies.  Re- 
verting in  some  measure  to  his  Albany  scheme  of 
1754,  he  submitted  to  Congress  a  plan  for  uniting 
the  colonies  in  one  nation.  Each  colony  was  to 
have  its  own  Parliament,^  and  tlie  right  to  amend 
its  own  laws  and  constitution  whenever  it  pleased  ; 
and  the  Fedei-al  Government  was  to  attend  to  affaii-s 
of  national  importance,  and  to  govei'n  the  waste 
lands.  Congi'ess  was  to  consist  of  but  one  legisla- 
tive body,  to  be  chosen  annually,  and  one  of  its 
committees  was  to  wield  the  executive  poAver.  To 
this  Union,  not  only  the  English  provinces  in 
North  America  were  invited  to  accede,  but  even 
Ii-eland,  which  was  r-egai-ded  as  a  colony.  The 
Confederation  was  put  forward  as  a  temporary 
aiTangement ;  but  it  was  intimated  that  it  would 
become  perpetual  if  Great  Britain  still  refused 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Americans.  This 
daring  scheme,  which  plainly  had  for  one  of  its 
•chief  objects  the  excitement  of  a  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land, was  for  a  time  set  aside  by  Congress,  whose 
councils  were  characterised  by  not  a  little  nervous 
timidity.  Some  membei-s  of  Congress,  however, 
were  far  in  advance  of  the  collective  sentiment. 
John  Adams,  in  particular,  was  for  at  once  esta- 
blishing a  constitution  and  a  general  government. 
His  views  on  this  subject  were  expounded  in  a  set 
of  letters  to  New  England,  and  were  intercepted  by 
the  Royalists,  who  published  them  as  evidence  of 
the  extreme  designs  of  some  among  the  malcontents. 
Like  all  deliberative  bodies,  Congi-ess  contained  a 
number  of  men  of  very  divergent  views,  and  it  is 
probable  that  certain  of  its  numbers  were  really 
desirous  of  seeing  a  friendly  termination  to  the  dis- 


pute. But  the  majority  were  doubtless  restrained 
by  a  reasonable  fear  of  what  might  ensue  on  an 
unsuccessful  rebellion.  When  Congress  adjourned 
on  the  1st  of  August,  nothing  had  been  settled  in 
principle ;  yet,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  a  gi-eat  many 
steps  had  been  taken  which  made  it  all  the  less 
likely  that  the  quarrel  would  be  compromised — all 
the  more  probable  that  a  violent  separation  would 
take  place. 

The  want  of  a  strong  central  Government  threw 
additional  bvirdens  upoir  Washington.  He  was 
desperately  in  need  of  money ;  for,  although  Con- 
gress liad  Aoted  him  five  hundi'ed  thousand  dollare, 
to  pay  the  soldiei"s  and  meet  the  other  expenses 
of  the  time,  it  was  in  paper  currency,  and  the 
persons  who  were  to  sign  the  bills  were  in  no 
hurry  to  discharge  that  duty.  An  equally  serious 
matter  was  the  failui-e  of  powder,  of  which  thei'e 
was  so  little  that  the  provincials  could  not  at  that 
date  have  fought  a  general  action.  Washington 
therefore  sent  urgent  messages  to  the  other  New 
England  colonies,  to  New  York,  New  Jei-sey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Bei^mudas,  fiom  which 
he  obtained  such  supplies  as  they  were  able  ta 
furnish ;  and  it  is  said  that  some  was  even  pro- 
cured from  the  British  forts  on  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
in  exchange  for  rum.  Powder-mills  also  were 
erected  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  country,  Washington  had  no 
I'eason  to  complain.  His  riflemen  numbered  more 
than  Congress  itself  had  authorised ;  and  among 
them  was  one  Daniel  Morgan,  the  captain  of 
a  Vii'ginian  company,  though  himself  a  native  of 
New  Jersey,  who  afterwards  obtained  great  fame 
as  a  leading  hero  of  the  revolutionary  sti'uggle. 
Morgan  was  a  man  of  extremely  humble  origin, 
who,  despite  the  poverty  of  his  early  years,  had 
contrived  to  teach  himself  many  things,  and  to- 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
war.  During  Braddock's  expedition,  he  had  acted 
as  a  waggoner,  and  in  1774  he  was  with  Dunmore 
in  his  operations  against  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio. 
He  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  ninety- 
six  backwoodsmen,  whom  he  had  raised  in  ten 
days.  His  unusual  height,  for  he  measured  more 
than  six  feet,  made  him  one  of  the  most  conspi- 
cuous figures  in  the  army ;  and  his  courage,  energy, 
and  intelligence  were  soon  manifest  in  the  field. 
The  backwoodsmen  from  the  western  settlements 
were  among  the  best  troops  of  the  colonists.  Many 
of  them  had  marched  a  distance  of  eight  hun- 
dred  miles  with  remarkable  quickness,  and  their 
presence  in  camp  added  greatly  to  the  picturesque- 
ness,  as  well  as  strength,  of  the  American  aimy. 
They  were  painted,  and  to  some  extent  dressed, 
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after  the  fasljion  of  savages  :  each  man  earned  at 
his  side  a  rifle,  a  hatchet,  a  small  axe,  and  a 
hunter's  knife.  With  the  external  aspect  of 
Indians,  they  had  much  of  the  Indian  nature ; 
could  subsist  on  the  game  they  killed,  run  with 
astonishing  celerity,  and  sleep  at  night  beneath  a 
tree,    wrapped   up   in   the    blankets     which   they 


ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  were  of  course  regarded 
with  disfavour  in  all  the  transactions  of  life.  The 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  late  actions 
was  believed  to  be  harsh,  and  it  proA^oked  a  remon- 
strance from  Washington.  On  the  11th  of  August, 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Gage,  informing 
him  that  he  should  regulate  his  conduct  towards 


THOMAS     JErFERSOX. 


carried  with  them.  They  wei'c  the  sharpshooters 
of  the  patriotic  aniiy,  and  the  flight  of  their  bullets 
earned  death  with  it  to  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
yards.* 

Gage  did  not  feel  easy  in  Boston,  even  after  the 
arrival  of  Howe,  Clinton,  and  Burgoyne  with  re- 
inforcements. Nearly  seven  thoiisand  of  the  rebel- 
lious Bostonians  still  remained  within  the  city,  and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  keep  a  strict  watch  on 
these.  They  wei*e  confined  to  their  houses  after 
•  Bancroft. 


British  prisoners  of  war  by  that  which  tlie 
Americans  experienced.  The  English  commander 
replied  that  the  prisoners  had  been  treated  with 
care  and  kindness,  but  without  distinction  of 
officers  and  privates,  because  he  could  acknowledge 
no  rank  that  was  not  derived  from  the  King.  He 
also  retorted  the  charge  of  cruelty  on  the  Americans, 
and  threatened  terrible  consequences  of  any  further 
barbarities  inflicted  on  the  Royalists.  To  this 
communication  Washington  rejoined  : — "  I  have 
taken  time,  sir,  to  make  a  strict  inquiry,  and  find 
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the  intelligence  you  have  received  has  not  the  least 
foimdation  in  truth.  Not  only  your  officers  and 
soldiers  have  been  treated  with  the  tenderness  due 
to  fellow-citizens  and  brethren ;  but  even  those 
execrable  parricide^  whose  counsel  and  aid  have 
deluged  this  country  with  blood,  have  been  pro- 
tected from  the  fury  of  a  justly  enraged  people. 


perceive  that,  however  valid  these  commissions  may 
have  been  to  him,  they  could  not  possibly  be  so 
regarded  by  the  representative  of  the  King.  An 
inability  to  see  the  adversary's  case  from  the  adver- 
sary's point  of  view,  is  a  failing  from  which  great 
minds  are  as  little  exempt  as  small  ones. 

The  investment  of  Boston  proceeded  with  rigour 
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You  affect,  sir,  to  despise  all  rank  not  derived  from 
the  same  source  with  your  own.  I  cannot  conceive 
one  more  honourable  than  that  which  flows 
from  the  uncorrupted  choice  of  a  brave  and  free 
people,  the  purest  source  and  original  fountain 
of  all  power."  Towards  the  close  of  his  epistle 
Washington  observed  that  "  a  mind  of  true  mag- 
nanimity would  comprehend  and  respect  his  doc- 
trine of  the  all-sufficiency  of  commissions  conferred 
by    rebels   on   rebels.      It   is   strange  he  did  not 

68— VOL.  II. 


while  these  discussions  were  going  forward.  Gage 
was  afraid  to  attempt  any  active  operations,  and 
even  felt  doubtful  as  to  the  safety  of  his  position. 
Washington,  rendered  all  the  more  confident  by  the 
hesitation  of  his  opponent,  pushed  his  lines  still 
nearer  Boston.  On  the  night  of  the  26th  of 
August,  he  took  possession  of  Ploughed  Hill,  a 
little  to  the  north-west  of  Charleston  Neck  ;  and 
on  the  28th  he  offered  battle  to  the  English,  but 
the  challenge  was  declined.     He  did  not  entirely 
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contine  his  attention,  liowever,  to  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  Boston,  but,  recognising  the  advisability 
of  a  diversion,  and  not  approving  of  a  suggested 
plan  for  the  invasion  of  Nova  Scotia,  he  determined 
to  send  an  expedition  against  Canada  from  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  to  attempt  the  surprise  of  Quebec,  in 
order  to  facilitate  an  attack  on  Montreal,  Active 
operations  of  some  kind  in  some  direction  were 
becoming  necessary ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  troops  be- 
fore Boston  did  not  improve  with  time.  With  the 
approach  of  autumn,  the  want  of  fuel,  of  warm 
clothes,  and  of  sufficient  shelter,  began  to  prey  upon 
the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
daily  allowances  of  food,  which  the  want  of  means 
rendered  impei'ative,  almost  led  to  a  mutiny.  A 
council  of  war  in  Sejitember  unanimously  dissuaded 
Washington  from  an  attack  on  Boston ;  and,  fretting 
at  the  cliains  wliich  bound  him,  he  remained  at  his 
post  on  the  defensive,  waiting  until  a  more  favour- 
able state  of  affiiirs  should  enable  him  to  besin  a 
campaign.  His  letters  of  this  period  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  endless  vexations  to  which  he  was 
nov  subjected.  His  labours  were  incessant; 
his  responsibilities  terrible;  the  jealousies  of 
his  companions  pertinacious,  and  difficult  to  be 
allayed. 

In  the  middle  and  some  of  the  southern  pi-ovinces, 
the  revolution  progressed  with  greater  slowness 
than  in  New  England  and  elsewhere.  New  Jersey 
was  kept  in  check  by  the  adroit  management  of  its 
Governor,  William  Fi-anklin,  the  son  of  Benjamin, 
who  was  careful  not  to  offend  either  party,  and  who 
professed  to  sympathise  with  most  of  the  patriotic 
requirements,  while  deprecating-  any  conduct  that 
had  the  chai-acter  of  disloyalty.  The  younger 
Franklin  had,  two  years  before,  been  described  by 
his  father,  in  a  letter  to  him,  as  "a  thorough 
Government  man."  With  this  disposition  the  phi- 
losopher did  not  quaiTcl  at  the  time ;  but  when 
William  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Royal  cause 
throughout  the  war,  Benjamin  made  his  loyalty  a 
ground  of  dissension,  and  even  refused  an  overture 
of  reconciliation  from  the  son.  In  1775,  however, 
their  divergence  was  not  so  great  as  it  afterwards 


became,  and  William  Franklin  pursued  his  way 
without  parental  admonitions  or  reproofs.  The  Pro- 
vincial Congress  made  preparations  for  wax-,  yet  at 
the  same  time  expressed  an  earnest  desire  for  the 
re-establishment  of  hai-mony  with  Great  Bi-itain. 
Pennsylvania  occupied  a  similar  position  of  hesita- 
tion and  compromise.  The  Penn  family,  who  had 
ceased  to  be  Quakers,  and  were  now  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  wei'e  men  of  liberal  and 
generous  views ;  but  their  interests,  as  well,  proba- 
bly, as  their  natural  inclinations,  disposed  them  to 
a  conciliatory  policy.  The  Quakers,  moreovex",  as 
the  reader  has  been  informed,  were  strongly  averse 
to  the  War  of  Independence,  except  iii  particular 
instances.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  supported  the 
popular  cause  even  to  the  extent  of  drawing  the 
sword.  General  Mifflin  and  General  Greene  were 
both  Quakex's,  axid  the  ranks  of  the  army  were  xiot 
devoid  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Fxiends.  But 
as  a  x'ule  they  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
English,  and  on  several  occasions  evexa  congi-atulated 
the  Royal  ti"Oops  on  their  victories.  As  a  natux-al 
consequence,  they  became  objects  of  genei'al  suspicion 
and  abhoxTence ;  and  even  at  the  period  of  which 
we  ax'e  xxow  treating,  Pennsylvania  was  regarded  as 
but  half-friexidly  to  the  ideas  Avliich  found  so  xnuch 
passioxxate  expression  in  the  Gexxex*al  Congx-ess  as- 
sembled in  the  Pennsylvaniaxx  capital  The  Assembly 
appointed  a  Committee  of  Safety,  but  took  no  very 
decided  measures.  Delaware,  on  the  coixtx'axy,  wexit 
heaxtily  with  tlxe  patx-iots ;  so  did  Mainland,  where 
the  ixifant  pi-oprietaxy — axx  illegitimate  child  of 
the  dissolute  Lord  Baltimore,  recently  deceased — 
was  represented  by  Robert  Eden,  the  Lieutexiant- 
Govex'nor.  Eden  held  aloof  fx'om  partizanship,  axid 
x-efx-ained  fx-om  obstructing  the  popular  leaders,  A 
Convention,  which  met  at  Annapolis  in  the  moxxth 
of  July,  resolved  to  oppose  the  Imperial  Goveiui- 
mexxt  by  force,  and  took  measui-es  to  x-aise  axx  army 
and  to  provide  funds.  Virginia  and  New  Englaxid 
wex-e  the  two  chief  leadei-s  in  the  natioxxal  move- 
ment ;  bixt  the  other  colonies  also,  eveix  to  Geox-gia, 
grouped  themselves,  with  mox-e  or  less  of  fervour, 
beneath  the  revolixtionary  flag. 
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Lord  Dunmore,  the  Governor  of  Yirginia,  lost 
no  opportunity  of  getting  on  the  worst  possible 
terms  with  the  people  whom  he  was  called  upon  to 
rule.  From  the  Fowey  man-of-war,  whither  he 
had  fled  as  a  place  of  refuge  fi'om  the  violence  he 
feared,  he  conducted  his  operations  against  the 
province  and  its  inhabitants.  The  Assembly  in- 
vited him  to  return ;  but  to  this  he  would  not 
consent,  unless  they  previously  accepted  the  con- 
ciliatory propositions  of  Lord  North,  which  they 
emphatically  declined  to  do.  Dunmore,  finding  it 
necessary  to  meet  the  members,  in  order  to  give 
his  assent  to  bills  that  had  been  passed  during 
the  session  then  about  to  close,  required  their 
presence  on  board  the  Fowey.  Fearing  they  might 
be  detained  as  hostages,  they  refused,  and  shortly 
afterwards  voted  that  the  proposal  was  a  high 
breach  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  House. 
They  then  dissolved ;  a  Provisional  Government 
was  established,  and  Dunmore  had  no  resource  but 
in  actual  violence.  He  cherished  a  belief  that  he 
could  induce  the  loyally-disposed  to  take  arms 
against  the  rebels,  and  could  obtain  the  alliance  of 
the  negi'o  slaves,  by  holding  up  before  their  eyes 
a  hope  of  freedom  if  they  sided  with  the  King.  It 
is  certain  that  the  blacks  were  generally  attached 
to  the  idea  of  monarchy,  and  not  well  inclined  to 
the  species  of  aristocratical  republicanism  from 
which  they  suffered.  Yet,  when  the  attempt  to 
rouse  them  was  actually  made,  some  months  later, 
it  failed,  from  causes  which  we  shall  shortly  see. 
For  the  present,  matters  had  not  proceeded  so  far  ; 
and  the  Convention  which  assembled  at  Richmond 
on  the  1 7th  of  Jvily,  1775,  could  conduct  its  delibera- 
tions without  fear  of  a  servile  insurrection.  The 
members  of  that  body  provided  for  the  military 
wants  of  the  colony  by  raising  two  regiments  of 
regular  troops  in  fifteen  companies,  and  by  dii-ect- 
ing  that  sixteen  regiments  of  minute-men  should 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  actual  service. 
Patrick  Henry  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  first  regiment  of  regulars ;    and,  the  military 


position  of  the  colony  being  thus  settled,  the  Con- 
vention proceeded  to  the  arrangement  of  its  civil 
affaii-s.  Francis  Lee  was  elected  as  the  Delegate 
for  the  ensuing  year  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  a  Committee  of  Safety  was  formed,  with  Edmund 
Pendleton  for  its  head. 

Pendleton  was  a  man  of  loyal  inclinations,  who 
declared  that  a  redress  of  grievances,  not  a  revolu- 
tion of  government,  was  what  he  desired.  The 
tendencies  of  Vii-ginia  were  less  extreme  than  those 
of  Massachusetts ;  although  even  in  the  more 
southern  colony  a  feeling  of  antagonism  to  the 
old  country  was  widely  diffiised.  On  the  present 
occasion,  the  members  of  the  Convention  declared, 
before  God  and  the  world,  that  they  bore  faith 
and  true  allegiance  to  his  Majesty  George  III., 
their  only  lawful  and  rightful  King,  and  would,  so 
long  as  it  might  be  in  their  power,  defend  him  and 
his  Government,  as  founded  on  the  laws  and  well- 
knoAvn  principles  of  the  constitution;  but  that 
they  were  also  determined  to  guard  their  lives  and 
properties,  and  to  maintain  their  just  rights  and 
privileges,  even  at  the  extremest  hazards.  This 
declaration,  whatever  its  sincerity  in  the  mouths 
of  some,  expressed  the  views  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  Vii'ginian  patriots.  Jefferson  was 
disinclined  to  separation.  He  thought  it  better 
that  his  country  should  remain  a  Dependency  of  the 
British  Crown  than  become  a  distinct  Republic. 
In  a  letter  to  John  Randolph,  dated  August  25th, 
1775,  he  said  he  "would  rather  be  in  dependence 
on  Great  Britain,  properly  limited,  than  on  any 
nation  on  earth,  or  than  on  no  nation."  But  he 
would  on  no  account  submit  to  the  claims  of  the 
British  Parliament ;  and  in  another  letter  to  the 
same  gentleman,  widtten  on  the  29th  of  November, 
he  passionately  exclaimed  :  "  By  the  God  that  made 
me,  I  will  cease  to  exist  before  I  yield  to  a  con- 
nection on  such  terms  as  the  British  Parliament 
propose  ;  and  in  this  I  think  I  speak  the  sentiments 
of  America.  We  want  neither  inducement  nor 
power   to  declare  and  assert  a  separation.     It  is 
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will  alone  which  is  wanting,  and  that  is  growing 
apace  under  the  fostering  hand  of  our  King."* 
That  the  will  to  separate  was  wanting,  may  have 
been  true  of  several ;  but  it  was  not  true  of  all. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Georgia  was  the  last  of  the 
thirteen  Provinces  to  join  the  Confedei'ation ;  but 
by  July  the  amount  of  discontent  in  that  colony 
was  so  serious,  that  the  Governor,  Sir  James 
Wright,  represented  to  the  English  Ministry  the 
urgent  need  of  conciliatory  measures.  There  was 
:not  an  hour,  he  said,  to  be  lost :  the  state  of 
affairs  would  not  admit  of  the  least  delay.  He  even 
asked  leave  to  return  to  England,  that  he  might 
give  pei-sonal  explanations  of  the  dangers  by  which 
the  Royal  authority  was  threatened  in  that  part  of 
America.  The  management  of  Wright,  however, 
was  so  able  and  so  liberal  that  no  outbreaks  of 
a  very  alarming  character  occurred,  although  a 
tendency  to  insubordination  appeared  every  now 
and  then,  and  a  revolutionary  Government  was 
formed  by  a  local  Congress.  South  Carolina  did 
not  get  on  so  well  under  the  rule  of  Lord  William 
Campbell.  That  nobleman  met  his  first  Legislature 
on  the  10th  of  July,  two  days  after  receipt  of 
news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill ;  and  the  in- 
telligence confirmed  him  in  his  resolution  to  oppose 
the  popular  party.  The  summer  passed  without 
anything  decisive  being  done  on  either  side ;  but 
the  feeling  of  mutual  distrust  was  extreme.  The 
population  of  South  Carolina  was  veiy  hetero- 
geneous ;  it  included  several  Germans,  -with  many 
settlers  from  different  parts  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
it  was  split  into  two  main  and  rather  antagonistic 
divisions — the  planters  along  the  coast,  and  the 
agriculturists  of  the  interior.  The  former  made 
a  kind  of  oligarchy — a  favoured  body,  which  re- 
tained in  its  owTi  hands  the  powers  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  privileges  of  election ;  the  latter  were 
the  political  outcasts  of  the  province.  Although 
the  planters  were,  for  the  most  ])art,  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  their  loyalty  was  questionable, 
because  they  did  not  like  the  prospect  of  their 
exclusive  powers  being  curtailed  by  the  action  of 
the  English  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
working  farmers  and  labourers  of  the  country 
districts  were  open  to  the  influence  of  Royalist 
agents,  because  they  had  nothing  to  endear  them  to 
the  existing  political  condition.  Before  the  summer 
was  over,  some  armed  struggles  for  the  possession 
of  forts  had  taken  place,  but  without  any  important 
result,  and,  as  the  autumn  approached,  a  species  of 
truce  was  agreed  to, 

*  The  "Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Edited  hy  H.  A. 
Washington.  Published  at  Washington,  1853.  Vol.  I.,  pp. 
201—3. 


The  rumour  that  Indians  were  to  be  employed 
by  the  Governor  added  to  the  perplexities  and 
apprehensions  of  the  time.  An  agent,  named 
Stuart,  was  sent  to  induce  the  red  men  to  give  their 
warlike  services  to  the  King ;  and  to  this  person 
Gage  wrote  a  letter  from  Boston,  exhoiiing  him  to 
use  liLS  utmost  exertions  with  the  aborigines,  so 
that  they  might  distress  the  rebellious  colonists  in 
all  possible  ways.  "  No  terms,"  said  Gage,  "  are 
now  to  be  kept  with  them " — meaning  the  insur- 
gents. "  They  have  brought  down  all  the  savages 
they  could  against  us  here,  who,  with  their  riflemen, 
are  continually  firing  upon  our  advanced  sentries. 
In  short,  no  time  should  be  lost  to  distress  a  set  of 
people  so  wantonly  rebellious.  Supply  the  Indians 
with  what  they  want,  be  the  expense  what  it  will, 
as  every  exertion  must  now  be  made  on  the  side  of 
Government."  This  resort  to  savage  allies  was  a 
disgraceful  feature  of  the  Civil  War ;  but  the  dis- 
credit attaches  to  English  and  Americans  alike. 
Both  combatants  were  desirous  of  strengthening 
their  forces  by  the  wild  tribes  of  the  forest ;  and 
neither  appears  to  have  regarded  very  much,  ex- 
cepting in  so  far  as  its  own  sufferings  were  con- 
cerned, the  wickedness  of  thus  arming  remorseless 
barbarians  against  civilised  men.  Gage  may  pos- 
sibly have  confounded  the  painted  and  bedizened 
sharp-shooters  of  the  western  settlements  with 
actual  savages  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that,  in  a 
thick  wood  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  liver 
Charles,  a  small  body  of  Stockbridge  Indians  were 
stationed  in  aid  of  the  patriotic  forces,  and  that 
they  were  armed,  not  only  with  their  native  bows 
and  arrows,  but  with  muskets.t  It  is  also  aia 
unquestionable  truth  that  the  Americans  endea- 
voured, even  before  the  outbreak  of  actual  hostilities, 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Indians  in  the 
western  parts  of  New  York. 

Stuart,  encouraged  in  his  labours  by  the  em- 
phatic words  of  Gage,  began  an  active  canvass 
among  the  Upper  and  Lower  Creeks,  the  Chicka- 
saws,  and  other  tribes.  The  leading  men  of  those 
communities  were  promised  abundance  of  trade, 
and  many  honours,  if  they  would  support  the 
King's  caiise.  Ammunition  was  distributed  to 
them,  and  they  were  requested  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  act  on  a  concerted  plan.  The  know- 
ledge of  these  facts  added  greatly  to  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  South  Carolinian  planters,  and  inclined 
them  all  the  more  to  acts  of  rebellion.  They 
boarded  ships  off  their  coasts,  and  abstracted  more 
than  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder.  Arms 
were  obtained  from  Hispaniola,  and  from  the  West 

t  The  fact  is  stated  by  Mr.  Bancroft  himself. 
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India  islands  belonging  to  France  and  Holland, 
A  free  negi'o,  suspected  of  an  intention  of  piloting 
British  ships  up  to  Charleston — an  intention,  how- 
ever, which  to  the  last  he  denied — was  hanged 
v/ithout  remorse.  The  ferocity  of  the  southern 
nature  was  made  painfully  apparent  in  this  act, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Governor  had  only 
too  much  reason  to  represent  the  colony  as  in  a 
state  of  anarchy.  The  loyal  were  everywhere  dis- 
armed, and  it  was  proposed  to  arrest  Lord  William 
Campbell  himself  This  was  over-ruled  by  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  of  Safety;  but  other 
daring  acts  were  sanctioned.  William  Moultrie, 
colonel  of  the  second  regiment  of  provincial  troops, 
was  ordered  to  take  possession  of  Fort  Johnson  on 
James  Island.  The  Governor  received  information 
of  the  design,  and  accordingly  despatched  a  party 
to  throw  the  guns  and  carriages  from  the  platform. 
He  next  dissolved  the  Assembly,  and  fled  on  board 
the  Tamar  man-of-war,  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. The  fort  was  then  seized  by  the  insurgents, 
and  military  preparations  went  on  with  great 
energy.  The  Royal  arsenal  was  ransacked  ;  new 
gun-carriages  were  constructed ;  and  a  patriotic 
flag  was  devised  and  manufactured.  South  Caro- 
lina was  in  full  rebellion, — or  at  least  the  planters 
werfe. 

Tlie  Governor  of  North  Carolina  looked  on  hhese 
events  with  an  uneasiness  Avhich  he  endeavoured 
to  conceal  by  threats.  He  and  Lord  William 
Campbell  represented  in  the  most  vivid  colours 
the  terrible  consequences  which  would  assuredly 
ensue  on  the  rebellious  conduct  of  the  Carolinians  ; 
but  the  malcontents  were  not  deterred.  Noi-th 
Carolina  was  as  little  inclined  to  uphold  the  Royal 
Government  as  its  southern  namesake.  Martin, 
the  Governor,  thought  it  prudent  to  send  his 
family  to  New  York,  and  himself  to  retire  to  Fort 
Johnston,  on  the  river  called  Cape  Fear.  He  had 
formerly  been  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  English 
army,  and  he  now  solicited  to  be  restored  to  that 
position,  promising  that,  if  provided  with  artillery 
and  ammunition,  a  couple  of  regiments,  and  a  sufii- 
ciency  of  money,  he  would  bring  to  his  standard 
the  Scotch  Highlanders  settled  in  that  pai-t  of 
America,  raise  the  people  of  the  upper  country, 
suppress  the  rebellion  in  both  Carolinas,  and  hold 
Vii-ginia  and  the  neighbouring  colonies  in  check. 
Some  approaches  were  at  once  made  towards  organ- 
ising the  Highlanders,  who  consisted  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  regiment  which  had  served  in  America 
during  the  last  war  with  France,  now  turned  into 
peaceful  settlers ;  of  members  of  several  clans  in 
the  north-west  of  Scotland;  and  of  humble  folks 
from  the  isles  of  Rasay  and  Skye.     Amongst  them 


was  the  celebrated  Flora  Macdonald,  associated  in 
the  minds  of  most  readei-s  with  the  exciting  escape 
of  the  Second  Pretender  in  1746.  Her  husband, 
Allan  Macdonald,  who,  with  his  wife  and  childi-en, 
had  emigi'ated  to  Cumberland  county.  North  Caro- 
lina, in  1774,  undei'took,  at  the  request  of  Martin, 
to  raise  a  battalion  of  his  countrymen,  of  which  he 
was  himself  to  be  the  Major.  But  the  project 
soon  became  generally  known,  and  the  malcontent 
colonists  took  every  precaution  to  counteract  the 
measures  of  their  opponents. 

A  summons  to  elect  a  new  local  Congress  was 
issued  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  on  the  10th 
of  July  by  Samuel  Johnston,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
to  whom  had  been  confided,  by  the  last  Congress  of 
the  province,  the  power  to  make  such  an  order  when 
he  thought  fit.     Governor  Mai-tin  became  alarmed, 
and,  like  Dunmore  of  Virginia,  and  Campbell  of 
South  Carolina,  sought  refuge  on  board  an  armed 
vessel.     This  facile  desertion  of  duty  had  already 
called  forth  a  sharp  reproof  from  Lord  Dartmouth ; 
but  the  despatch  containing  it  had  only  just  been 
penned,  and  Martin  knew  nothing  of  its  existence. 
The   new   Provincial    Congress   came   together   at 
Hillsborough  on  the  21st  of  Avigust.     It  consisted 
of  nearly  two  hundred  members,  and  Johnston  was 
elected  President.     A  proclamation  which  Martin 
had  issued,  warning  the  people  against  the  Conven- 
tion, as  tending  to  rebellion,  was  voted  a  false  and 
seditious  libel,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by 
the  common  hangman.     The  usual  professions  of 
loyalty  to  the  King  were  not  wanting ;  but  these 
asseverations  were  little  better  than  a  form  to  save 
appearances.     Where  the  King's  representative  is 
defied  and  insulted,  it  is  evident  that  the  King 
himself  cannot  be  held  in  much  regard.     The  de- 
termination to  resist  Parliamentary  taxation  was 
plainly  asserted,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  people 
of  the  province,  singly  and  collectively,  were  bound 
by  the  Continental  and  Provincial  Congresses,  as 
elective  bodies  cr-eated  by  the  people  themselves. 
The  fact  of  the  Highlanders  having  been  solicited 
to  give  their  support  to  the  Royal  cause  had  by  this 
time  been   divulged  by  one   of  that   nationality; 
and  they  were  strongly  urged,  by  a  committee  on 
the   subject,    including  several    Scotchmen,  rather 
to  render  assistance  to  the  promotion  of  liberty  and 
colonial  right.     The  province  having  provided  for 
the  military  necessities  of  the  time,  and  authorised 
an  emission  of  paper  money — the  usual   resource 
of  American  communities  in  times  of  pressure — 
Congress  proceeded  to   consider  mattei-s  of  more 
general  and  less  immediate  consequence.     Franklin's 
plan  for  a  Confederacy  was  discussed,  and  nearly 
confii-med,  but,  on  the  advice  of  Johnston,  was  ulti- 
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mately  set  aside,  as  being  not  eligible  at  that  time, 
nor  at  any  time  advisable  without  consultation 
with  the  other  Provincial  Congresses.  An  address 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Empire,  disavowing 
the  desire  of  independence,  consenting  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Acts  of  Trade  and  Navigation,  and 
asking  to  be  restored  to  the  state  existing  previous 


lion  which  promised  to  be  formidable.  Still,  it  was 
not  doubted,  except  by  a  few,  that  the  insurrection 
would  ultimately  be  put  down,  and  the  King  in 
particular  was  full  of  confidence.  The  conduct  of 
Gage,  however,  was  viewed  with  disapproval,  and 
he  was  superseded,  though  under  the  courteous 
pretence  that  it  was  advisable  to  consult  him  on  the 
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FAC-SIttlLE    or    A    lETTER   FROM   BEXJAMIX   FRANKLIX    TO    MR.    STRAHAN. 


to  1763,  completed  the  doings  of  the  Congress  of 
North  Carolina. 

America  and  England  were  differently  afiected 
by  the  news  of  the  great  fight  near  Bunker's  Hill  \ 
and  it  is  curious  that  the  gi'eatest  satisfaction  was 
on  the  side  which  experienced  defeat.  The  colonists 
saw  in  that  engagement  nothing  but  a  proof  that 
they  were  capable  of  resisting  for  hours,  and  at  one 
time  with  an  a])parent  probability  of  success,  some 
^f  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world.  The  English 
recognised  in  their  victory  the  beginning  of  a  rebel- 


plans  for  the  next  campaign.  The  chief  command 
of  the  forces  in  the  old  colonies  was  given  to  Howe, 
while  that  of  the  army  in  Canada  was  assigned  to 
Cai-leton.  To  obtain  a  sufiicient  supply  of  soldiers 
was  the  great  difiiculty.  Money  was  forthcoming 
in  abundance  ;  arms  were  to  be  had  to  any  amount; 
but  men  were  scarce.  The  King  turned  his  thoughts 
to  Hanover  as  a  likely  recruiting  ground  ;  but  it 
was  not  then  intended  that  Germans  should  be  em- 
ployed in  America.  The  Hanoverian  legion  was  to 
consist  of  five  battalions,  amounting  to  2,350  men, 


TeUCRO   DUCE  nil  DESPERAIJDOM. 

Firft Battalion  of  Pennsylvania  LOYALISTS, 
commanded  by  His  Excellency  Sir  William 
HowE^  K  B. 

ALL  INTREPID  ABLE-BODIED 

HEROES, 

WHO  are  billing  to  ferve  His  Majesty  King 
GEORGE  the  Third,  in  Defence  of  their 
Country,  Laws  and  Conftitution,  againfl  tlie  ai'bitrary 
Ufurpations  of  a  t^nrannical  Coiigreft,  have  now  not 
only  an  Opportunity  of  manifefting  their  Spirit,  by 
affifting  in  reducing  to  Obedience  their  too-long  de- 
luded Countrymen,  but  alfo  of  acquiring  the  polite 
Accompliftiments  of  a  Soldier,  by  ierving  only  two 
Years,  or  during  the  prefent  Rebellion  in  America. 

Such  ipirited  Fellows,  who  are  wiling  to  engage, 
will  be  rewarded  at  the  End  of  the  War,  belides  their 
Laurels,  with  50  Acres  of  Land,  where  every  gallant 
Hero  may  retire,  .............. 

Each  Volunteer  will  receive,  as  a  Bounty,  Eive 
Dollars,  befides  Arms,  Cloathing  and  Accoutre- 
ments, and  every  other  Requifite  proper  to  accommo- 
date a  Gendeman  Soldier,  by  applying  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel  ALLEN,  or  at  Captain  Keaenys  Ren- 
dezvous, at  Patrick  Tonry's,  three  Doors  above 
Market-ftreet,  In  Second-ftreet. 

FAC-SIMILE    OF    A    PROCLAMATION    liY    SIR    WILLIAM    HOWE. 
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who  were  to  garrison  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  so  as 
to  allow  of  an  equal  number  of  Englisli  troops  being 
sent  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  New  World.  It 
was  the  desire  of  George  to  have  twenty  thousand 
soldiers  in  America  by  the  following  sj^ring;  but 
Barrington,  the  Secretary-at-War,  disbelieved  the 
possibility  of  so  many  being  concentrated  there, 
and  begged  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  hold  out  no 
such  expectation — a  request  which  Lord  Dartmouth 
did  not  heed.  The  obstinate  resolution  of  the  King 
over-ruled,  or  rather  bore  down  by  sheer  weight  and 
pertinacity,  the  scruples  and  doubts  of  the  timid, 
the  conscientious,  or  the  tender-hearted,  among 
his  Ministers. 

At  that  time,  the  Southern  Secretary  was  Loi-d 
Rochford;  and  on  the  28th  of  July  he  had  an 
interview  with  De  Guines,  the  French  Ambassador 
at  London,  in  which,  alluding  to  the  colonial 
troubles,  he  observed  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
persons  belonging  to  both  political  parties,  the  best 
way  to  terminate  the  war  with  America  would  be 
to  declare  war  against  France  ;  because,  in  that 
case,  America,  dreading  the  recovery  of  Canada  by 
the  French,  would  abandon  her  quarrel  with  the 
parent  State.  The  same  remarks  were  made  by 
Rochford  to  the  Spanish  Minister;  but  they  had 
no  other  effect  than  to  put  both  Powers  on  their 
guard.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  object  the 
English  Secretary  could  have  had  in  disseminating 
such  statements.  France,  being  more  particularly 
concerned  in  the  case  supposed,  was  especially 
zealous  in  obtaining  information  as  to  what  was 
going  on  in  Anglo- America.  A  French  gentleman, 
M.  De  Bonvonloir,  who  had  passed  some  time  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  other 
pai-ts  of  the  colonies,  and  who  had  recently  returned 
to  Europe  with  startling  accounts  of  the  progress  of 
insuiTCctionary  principles,  was  sent  back  to  the 
western  continent  as  agent  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. His  business  was  to  be  the  collection  of 
facts  bearing  on  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in 
the  provinces,  and  the  removal  from  the  minds  of 
Americans  of  that  jealousy  of  the  French  which 
it  was  feared  would  be  sedulously  instilled  into 
them.  Tlie  mission  of  Bonvouloir  was  fraught 
with  most  important  issues.  It  laid  the  foundation 
for  French  interference  in  the  quarrel  between 
England  and  her  possessions — a  result  probably  an- 
ticipated by  the  astute  Ministers  of  Louis  XVI. 
It  may  even  be  regarded  as  the  remote  commence- 
ment of  that  revolution  which,  in  less  than  twenty 
years,  convulsed  France  to  her  centre,  and  cost 
Louis  himself  both  his  throne  and  his  head.  Yer- 
gennes,  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
writing  to  De  Gviines  about  this  appointment,  said : 


— "  Canada  is  for  them  [the  Americans]  the  object 
of  distrust.  They  must  be  made  to  understand 
that  we  do  not  think  of  it  at  all ;  that,  far  from 
envying  them  the  liberty  and  independence  which 
they  la;bour  to  secure,  we  admire  the  nobleness  and 
grandeur  of  their  efforts,  have  no  interest  to  injure 
them,  and  shall  with  pleasure  see  happy  circum- 
stances place  them  at  liberty  to  frequent  our  ports. 
The  facilities  they  will  find  there  for  their  com- 
merce will  soon  prove  to  thSrti  our  esteem."  De 
Bonvouloir  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see. 

The  Continental  Congress  re-assembled  on  the 
13th  of  September;  but  the  spirit  of  hesitation 
which  had  perplexed  its  counsels  before,  still  con- 
tinued in  an  unabated  degi'ee.  Dickinson,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  had  drafted  the  second  petition  to  the 
King,  exercised  a  grestt  influence  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Federal  body  and  his  love  of  moderation 
was  caiTied,  in  the  opinion  of  the  more  extreme, 
to  the  point  of  timidity.  John  Adams,  though 
himself  less  revolutionary  than  some,  regarded 
Dickinson  with  great  disfavour,  and,  in  the  inter- 
cepted letters,  scoffed  at  his  "piddling  genius." 
The  Pennsylvanian  was  so  deeply  offended  at  this, 
when  he  came  to  know  it,  that  he  refused  thence- 
forth to  recognise  Adams,  and  was  confirmed  in  his 
loyalist  inclinations.  It  is  a  pi'oof  of  the  divisions 
then  existing  in  the  American  body  poHtic,  and 
perpetuated  to  our  own  times,  that  gi'eat  jealoitSy 
of  New  England  was  expressed  by  many  members 
of  Congress.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  adjoining  colonies  were  regarded  as  a  set  of 
designing  men,  devoted  entirely  to  selfish  ends. 
Tliese  opinions,  however,  were  not  universally  ac- 
cepted by  the  representatives  of  the  middle  and 
southern  provinces ;  and,  in  many  respects.  New 
England  principles  prevailed,  though,  of  course,  with 
modifications.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  southern  members  to  procure  the  dismissal  of 
all  the  negroes  in  the  army  of  the  Federation,  was 
defeated  by  the  adverse  votes  of  communities  less 
inclined  to  the  institution  of  compulsoiy  servitude, 
and  to  the  restrictions  which  it  almost  inevitably 
cari-ies  with  it. 

Minor  questions  were  compelled  to  give  way 
to  the  ovei'whelming  necessity  of  improving  the 
military  position  of  the  country.  A  letter  from 
Washington  revealed  the  desperate  condition  of  the 
army  before  Boston.  Franklin,  Lynch,  and  Harri- 
son were  accordingly  appointed  as  a  conunittee  of 
Congress  to  visit  the  camp,  and  concert  with  the 
authorities  there  on  the  best  means  of  remedying 
the  abuses  which  too  clearly  existed.  Gage  quitted 
America  on  the  10th  of  October,  and  the  patriots 
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were  now  face  to  face  with  his  more  energetic  suc- 
cessor, General  Howe.  That  officer  was  at  liberty, 
according  to  instinictions  sent  out  by  the  English 
Ministry,  to  transfer  the  scene  of  war  to  New  York ; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  considered  at  home  that  that 
would  be  the  better  course  to  pursue.  But  the 
season  was  now  far  advanced;  there  was  an  in- 
sufficiency of  transports ;  and  it  appeared  to  Howe 
wiser  to  remain  during  the  winter  months  at  Boston. 
Eive  days  after  the  departure  of  Gage,  Franklin, 
Lynch,  and  Harrison  arrived  at  the  camp.  A 
conference  with  the  New  England  commissioners 
at  once  followed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  new 
army,  of  about  twenty-three  thousand  men,  should 
be  enlisted  without  delay,  and  subjected  to  more 
stringent  rules  than  those  which  tlien  existed.  The 
change  was  not  resolved  on  an  hour  too  soon.  The 
antagonistic  forces  were  beginning  to  recover  from 
the  depression  consequent  on  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, and  to  take  the  initiative.  Great  indignation 
was  caused  at  this  period  by  the  desti-uction  of  the 
port  of  Falmouth  (now  Portland),  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  situated  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the  north 
of  Boston.  An  officer  of  the  English  navy,  Lieu- 
tenant Mowat,  who  was  in  command  of  two  vessels, 
with  a  small  detachment  of  troops  on  board,  charged 
with  the  destruction  of  shipping  along  the  coast, 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  insurgents,  and  de- 
tained for  a  few  hours  at  that  town.  To  revenge 
himself  for  this  indignity,  Mowat  afterwards  sailed 
to  the  offending  place  in  a  ship  of  sixteen  guns, 
accompanied  by  three  other  vessels,  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th  of  October,  fired  on  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  people.  The  houses  were  soon  in 
flames ;  the  destruction  was  aided  by  maiines  who 
landed  with  combustibles ;  most  of  the  vessels  in 
the  harbour  were  burnt ;  and,  in  the  end,  the  town 
was  reduced  to  little  more  than  a,  heap  of  ruins. 
The  act  was  a  piece  of  wanton  barbarity,  for  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  allege  even  an  excuse. 
Washington  was  greatly  incensed  when  he  heard  of 
it;  and  the  disinclination  of  New  England  to  seek  a 
l^acific  sokition  of  existing  troubles  was  increased 
by  an  outrage  which  seemed  to  patriotic  minds  to 
leave  no  alternative  between  fighting  and  sub- 
mission to  slavery.  It  appears,  however,  on  the 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  documents  preserved  in 
the  English  State  Paper  Office,  that  no  instructions 
tending  to  such  an  act  of  barbarity  had  been  given 
by  the  Ministers  of  George  III.,  and  that,  on  hear- 
ing of  it,  they  expressed  sui'prise  and  displeasure. 
A  few  days  before  this  event.  Congress  had  taken 
steps  towards  the  creation  of  a  navy,  by  ordering 
the  construction  of  four  arDied  vessels.  Although 
the  delegates  showed  so  much  hesitation  in  verbally 


declaring  a  state  of  hostility  to  Great  Britain,  the 
military  and  naval  preparations  of  the  Federation 
permit  of  no  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  the  ma- 
jority, unless  in  the  event  of  concessions  which 
no  one  could  have  seriously  believed  would  be 
made. 

Opinion  in  England  became  still  more  generally 
in  favour  of  coercion  after  the  news  of  Bunker's 
Hill.     It  was  resolved  by  the  King  and  the  Ministry 
to  open  Parliament  with  a  very  decided  expression 
of  the  national  resolve  to  put  down  American  rebel- 
lion at  any  cost.     The  two  Houses  met  on  the  26th 
of  October,  and  the  Speeclx  from  the  Throne,  which 
was  unusually  long,  and  which  had  been  composed 
with  more  than  ordinary  care,  contained  an  exten- 
sive reference  to  the  colonial  question,  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  topic  of  the  day.     His  Majesty 
remarked  that  those  who  had  too  long  successfully 
laboured  to  inflame  his  people  in  America  by  gross 
misrepresentation,  and  to  infuse  into  their  minds  a 
set  of  opinions  repugnant  to  the  true  constitution 
of  the  colonies,  and  to  their  subordinate  relation 
to  Great  Britain,  had  openly  avowed  their  revolt. 
They   had  raised  troops,  were   collecting  a   naval 
force,   had   seized   the    public    revenue,    and   had 
assumed  to  themselves  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial   powers.     The   King  expressed  his   belief 
that  many  of  the  people  still  i-etained  their  loyalty, 
but  added  that  the  torrent  of  violence  had  been  so 
strong  as  to  compel  their  acquiescence  till  a  suffi- 
cient force  should  appear  to  support  them.     His 
Majesty  then  proceeded  : — "  The  authors  and  pro- 
moters of  this  desperate  conspiracy  have,  in  the 
conduct  of  it,  derived   great  advantage  from  the 
difference  of  our  intention  and  theirs.     They  only 
meant  to  amuse  by  vague  expressions  of  attachment 
to  the  parent  State,  and  the  strongest  protestations 
of  loyalty  to  me,  whilst  they  were  preparing  for  a 
general  revolt.     On  oxir  part,  though  it  was  declared 
in  your  last  session  that  a  rebellion  existed  within 
the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  yet  even  that 
province  v/e  wished  to  i-eclaim,  rather  than  subdue. 
The  resolutions  of  Parliament  bi'eathed  a  spirit  of 
moderation  and  forbearance ;  conciliatory  proposi- 
tions accompanied  the  measures  to  enforce  authority; 
and  the  coercive  acts  were  adapted  to  cases  of  crimi- 
nal combination  among  subjects  not  then  in  arms. 
I  have  acted  with  the  same  temper — anxious  to 
prevent,  if  it  had  been  possible,  the  effusion  of  the 
blood  of  my  subjects,  and  the  calamities  which  are 
inseparable  from  a  state  of  war ;  still  hoping  that 
my  people  in  America  would  have  discerned  the 
traitorous  views  of  their  leaders,  and  have  been 
convinced  that  to  be  a  subject  of  Great  Britain, 
with  all  its  consequences,  is  to  be  the  freest  member 
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of  any  civil  society  in  the  known  world.  The  rebel- 
lious war  now  levied  is  become  more  general,  and 
is  manifestly  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing an  independent  empire.  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  fatal  effects  of  the  success  of  such  a  plan. 
The  object  is  too  important — the  spiiit  of  the  British 
nation  too  high — the  resources  with  which  God 
hath  blessed  her  too  numerous — to  give  up  so  many 
colonies,  which  she  has  planted  with  great  industry, 
nursed  with  gi*eat  tenderness,  encouraged  with  many 
commercial  advantages,  and  protected  and  defended 

'     at  such  expense  of  blood  and  treasure." 

It  was  necessary  (continued  the  Royal  Speech) 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  disorders,  and  therefore  his 
Majesty  had  greatly  increased  his  naval  establish- 
ment, and  augmented  his  land  forces.  He  had 
sent  Hanoverian  troops  to  some  of  his  European 
possessions,  to  replace  British  regiments  which 
wei-e  requu-ed  in  America.  Most  friendly  offers  of 
foreign  assistance  had  been  received  ;  and,  should 
they  result  iii  any  definite  arrangements,  the 
treaties  wovJd  be  laid  before  Parliament.  Towai'ds 
the  end  of  the  Speech,  the  King  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  i^eceive  the  misled  with  tenderness  and 
mei'cy ;  for  which  purpose  he  designed  to  give 
authority  to  certain  persons  on  the  spot  to  receive 
the  submission  of  any  repentant  colony,  and  to 
grant  general  or  particular  pardons  or  indemnities 
in  such  manner  and  to  such  persons  as  they  should 
think  fit.  He  concluded  by  informing  both  Houses 
that  he  saw  no  impediment  to  liis  measui-es  from 
the  hostility  of  foreign  Powers,  since  they  had 
expi-essed  their  friendly  assurances.  This  was 
doubtless  intended  to  relieve  public  anxiety  with 
i-espect  to  France.  The  case  of  the  mother  country 
could  not  have  been  more  succinctly  set  forth  than 
in  this  message.  Of  coui-se,  like  all  other  partisan 
statements,  it  only  revealed  half  the  truth  ;  but  it 
put  with  considerable  force  a  good  many  considera- 
tions of  an  important  kind,  the  truth  of  which 
cannot  be  fairly  disputed.  It  was  evident  to  all  but 
a  few,  whose  liberal  views  and  sense  of  justice 
towai'ds  America  might  have  been  more  successful 
had  tliey  been  less  allied  with  faction,  that  the 
colonies  had  entered  on  a  state  of  rebellion  in  pro- 
secution of  a  long-cherished  desire  of  independence, 
and  that  their  professions  of  loyalty  wei-e  scarcely 
more  than  diplomatic.      The   rebellion  may  have 

•  been  provoked ;  the  desire  of  independence  may 
have  been  natural ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  England  herself  would  acknowledge  this. 
Her  case  was  not  wholly  bad.  She  had  sinned, 
but  she  had  also  been  sinned  against.  She  had 
annulled  some  of  her  despotic  acts  ;  she  had  shoAvn 
a   disposition   to  annul   others.     She   had   offered 


conciliation,  and  it  had  been  refused,  because  it  did 
not  go  the  length  of  a  humiliating  surrender  of  aU 
Imperial  control  over  the  colonies.  While  she  had 
been  making  no  preparations  for  war,  the  pro- 
vinces had  been  arming ;  and  the  collision  of  April 
19th,  with  all  that  had  since  taken  place,  had  put 
it  beyond  a  doubt  that  New  England  at  least,  and, 
by  a  species  of  magnetic  influence,  the  other 
colonies  as  well,  had  passed  by  their  own  acts 
beyond  the  stage  of  negotiation,  and  were  clia! 
lenging  the  decision  of  brute  force. 

An  amendment  to  the  Address  in  answer  to  the 
Speech  was  moved  in  the  Commons  by  Lord  John 
Cavendish.  Its  object  was  to  condemn  the  con- 
duct of  Ministers  in  resorting  to  warlike  operations 
against  the  Americans,  and  it  led  to  a  violent 
debate,  in  which  Fox,  Genei*al  Conway,  and  Colonel 
Bar-re  spoke  on  the  side  of  the  Opposition ;  but  it 
was  defeated  by  278  votes  against  108,  and  the 
original  question  was  carried  without  a  division. 
In  the  Loi'ds,  a  similar  amendment  was  moved  by 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and,  in  the  debate 
which  ensued,  the  Duke  of  Gi'afton,  who  held  the 
ofiice  of  Privy  Seal,  surprised  the  House  by  con- 
demning the  whole  policy  of  his  colleagues  during 
the  preceding  twelve  months,  and  by  declai'ing  that 
Ministers  had  deceived  him  by  withholding  infor- 
mation and  misrepresenting  facts.  He  affirmed 
that  nothing  less  than  a  repeal  of  all  the  American 
Acts  which  had  passed  since  1763  could  restore 
peace  and  happiness  between  the  opponents,  or 
prevent  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  England. 
The  views  thus  expressed  by  the  Duke  had  been 
formed  by  him  some  time  before.  He  had  written 
to  Lord  North  on  the  31st  of  August,  urging  the 
necessity  of  a  reconciliation  with  America,  and 
suggesting  that  hostile  operations  should  be  sus- 
pended until  it  was  known  whether  the  colonies 
would  negotiate.  The  Premier  took  seven  weeks 
to  consider  his  reply.  The  answer  is  dated  from 
Downing  Street,  October  20th,  1775,  and  a  draft 
of  the  King's  Speech  was  enclosed  in  it.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  Lord  North  stated,  were 
ready  to  agree  with  any  province  in  America  upon 
the  footing  of  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  27tli  of  February  ;  but  the  leadei-s  . 
of  the  rebellion  had  plainly  declared  themselves 
not  satisfied  with  those  conditions,  and  manifestly 
aimed  at  a  total  independence.  Ministers  were 
therefore  resolved  to  break  down  opposition  by 
force.  In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham's  amendment  was 
supported  by  Lord  Shelbume  and  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  also  by  some  other  peers ;  but 
it  could    not    find    more    than    29    votes  in    its 
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favour,  wliile  GO  were  ranged  against  it.  The 
original  motion  was  then  affirmed  by  76  to  33. 
Considerable  opposition  to  employment  of  foreign 
troops  in  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  was  manifested 
in  both  Hoiises,  and  Lord  North  was  compelled 
to  promise  a  reconsideration  of  the  matter,  which, 
laowever,  was  ultimately  allowed  to  proceed  with- 
out further  hindrance. 

The  defection  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  retirement  from  office.  At  his  final 
interview  Avith  the  King,  he  bluntly  stated  that 
Ministers  were  deluded  themselves,  and  wei'e  de- 
luding his  Majesty.  "  The  King,"  he  writes  in  his 
Memoirs,  "  vouchsafed  to  debate  the  business  much 
at  large.     He  informed  me  that  a  large  body  of 


German  troops  was  to  join  our  forces,  and  appeared 
astonished  when  I  answered  earnestly  that  his 
Majesty  would  find  too  late  that  twice  that  number 
would  only  increase  the  disgrace,  and  never  efiect 
his  purpose."  The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  succeeded 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  was 
himself  followed  in  the  Colonial  Administration 
by  Lord  George  Germaine.  Lord  Rochford,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  Department, 
which  had  charge  of  the  chief  foreign  affairs,  re- 
signed about  the  same  time,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  Weymouth;  and  thus,  in  November,  1775, 
the  English  Government  prepared  for  its  grand 
struggle  with  the  young  and  fiery  commonwealths 
of  America. 
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The  King's  Proclamation,  denouncing  the  Ameri- 
can malcontents  as  rebels,  and  requiring  all  loyal 
subjects  to  transmit  information  of  traitorous  de- 
signs to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  reached  the 
New  World  a  few  weeks  after  its  publication  in 
England,  which  was  on  the  23rd  of  August.  It 
was  received  in  New  England  with  anger  and 
derision,  and  deepened  the  resolve  of  all  the  popular 
leaders  to  declare  the  independence  of  the  country. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  Proclamation  more 
than  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  Though  severe,  it  contained  no 
passage  that  could  be  described  as  cruel  or  fero- 
cious. But  it  excited  the  most  fiery  indignation  in 
Massachusetts  ;  for  it  is  an  invariable  characteristic 
of  insurgents  and  conspirators  to  claim  for  them- 
selves the  utmost  liberty  of  opposition,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  condemn  as  an  abnormal  exhibition 
of  human  wickedness  any  act  of  retaliation,  or  even 
of  self-protection,  on  the  part  of  authority.  James 
Warren,  the  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature, wrote  to  Samuel  Adams,  at  Philadelphia, 
that  the  Proclamation  would  put  an  end  to 
petitioning,  and  that  the  countiy  would  now  ex- 
pect of  the  Continental  Congress  a  declaration  of 


independence,  and  treaties  with  foreign  Powei^s. 
Joseph  Hawley  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was 
time  to  order  an  annual  election  of  Congi-ess,  and 
to  form  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses.  Washington — 
who  had  hired  vessels,  manned  them,  and  caused 
the  capture  of  ships  laden  with  stores  for  the 
British  army — earnestly  desired  of  Congress  the 
establishment  of  prize  courts  for  the  condemnation 
of  whatever  might  be  seized  ;  and  the  Massachusetts 
Assembly  passed  an  Act  to  encourage  the  fitting- 
out  of  armed  vessels,  and  for  the  creation  of  such 
tribunals. 

It  was  the  1st  of  November  when  the  Proclama- 
tion became  known  to  the  Continental  Congi-ess  at 
Philadelphia.  Abandoning  their  mood  of  hesita- 
tion, the  delegates  now  resolved  to  act  on  the 
petitions  of  those  provinces  which  desii-ed  to  insti- 
tute Governments  of  their  own.  Weutworth,  the 
Governor  of  New  Hampshii^e,  having  left  his  post, 
the  people  of  that  colony  requested  of  Congi-ess 
that  they  might  be  allowed  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  affairs,  which  had  fallen  into 
extreme  disorder;  and  the  prayer  was  granted. 
South  Carolina  was  permitted  to  act  in  the  same 
way.      In  both  cases,  the  new  Governments  were 
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to  exist  only  during  the  continuance  of  tlie  disi^ite 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  pos- 
sessions ;  but  it  mxist  by  this  time  have  been  almost 
universally  perceived  that  the  approaching  struggle 
could  eventuate  in  nothing  but  the  entire  inde- 
pendence of  America,  or  its  complete  subjugation. 
While  Congress  was  tluxs  adopting  revolutionary 
measures  in  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Legis- 
lature of  that  colony  was  still  preserving  the  loyal 
attitude  which  it  had,  for  the  most  part,  exhibited 
throughout  the  dispute.  The  Quakers,  though  no 
longer  omnipotent,  were  still  powerful  in  the  pro- 
vince, and,  by  coalescing  with  the  proprietary  body, 
they  impressed  on  the  policy  of  the  State  very 
many  of  their  own  characteristics.      The  Pennsyl- 


These  instnictions,  of  coiu-se,  applied  to  the  whole 
body  of  Pennsylvanian  delegates,  including  Frank- 
lin, who  certainly  paid  little  heed  to  that  pai-t  of 
them  which  directed  the  representatives  of  the  pro- 
vince to  oppose  and  utterly  reject  any  propositions 
tending  to  a  separation  from  the  mother  country, 
or  a  change  in  the  foi'm  of  government. 

The  course  thus  followed  by  Pennsylvania  had 
very  important  results.  Delaware,  New  Jersey, 
and  Maryland  were  induced,  by  the  example  thus 
held  out,  to  place  themselves  with  equal  emphasis 
in  opposition  to  the  extreme  revolutionists,  who 
were  manifestly  working  for  an  independent  Re- 
public. It  was  now  seen  that,  however  general 
the  demand  for  a  redress  of  actual  grievances,  the 
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vanian  Legislatui'e  still  exacted  of  its  members  that 
they  should  observe  all  the  usual  qualifications,  in- 
cluding the  promise  of  allegiance.  Franklin  had 
by  this  time  so  completely  broken  with  the  old 
country  that,  rather  than  make  this  promise,  he 
declined  to  take  his  seat  in  the  provincial  Par- 
liament, to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  a  combi- 
nation of  the  Irish  and  the  Presbyterians.  In  the 
Continental  Congress  he  was  not  required  to  bind 
himself  by  any  such  declaration,  and  in  that  body 
he  covild  represent  his  Pennsylvanian  constituents 
without  outraging  either  their  convictions  or  his 
own.  On  the  4th  of  November  he  was  again 
elected  to  Congress  by  the  Pennsylvanian  Legis- 
lature, together  Avith  eight  others,  of  whom  one 
Wcis  too  ill  to  serve,  while  the  rest  were  all  sup- 
porters of  the  Throne,  though  they  were  instructed 
to  demand  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  a  repeal  of 
the  oppressive  measures  of  the  British  Parliament. 
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desire  for  a  dissolution  of  old  ties  was  not  eqimlly 
strong  in  all  parts  of  the  Confederation.  New 
England,  Virginia,  and  many  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, were  ripe  for  independence  ;  New  York  was 
coquetting  with  the  same  idea ;  but  in  other 
quarters — especially  in  the  Royal  and  Propi-ietary 
Governments — the  feeling  was  far  from  general. 
In  those  localities  it  was  probably  less  in  Novem- 
ber than  it  had  been  in  May,  when  the  second 
Continental  Congress  met.  Moderate  politicians 
had  been  startled  by  the  extreme  principles  pro- 
fessed by  some,  and  were  possibly  a  little  alarmed 
at  the  conseqiiences  of  open  rebellion.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Pennsylvanians  were  not  at  all  disposed 
to  omit  a  reasonable  and  proper  degree  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  state  of  war,  which  might,  after  all, 
become  inevitable.  Tlie  Legislature  approved  the 
military  association  of  all  whose  religious  scruples 
did  not  stand  in  the  way,  and  appropriated  £80,000, 
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in  provincial  paper  money,  to  meet  all  necessary 
exjienses. 

Franklin  was  greatly  angered  at  the  temporising 
policy  of  the  Quaker  colony,  and  he  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  the  Separatists  a  writer  who  was  now 
beginning  to  attract  attention  to  himself.  This 
was  Thomas  Paine,  an  Englishman  settled  in 
America,  whose  name  at  the  present  day  is  chiefly 
associated  with  the  boldness  of  his  speculations  on 
relidon.  Paine  was  a  native  of  Thetford,  in  Nor- 
folk,  where  he  was  bom  in  January,  1737.  His 
father  was  a  Quaker,  who  brought  up  the  son  to 
his  own  business  of  stay-making.  Thomas  Paine 
subsequently  became  an  exciseman ;  and  about 
1772  made  the  acquaintance  of  Franklin,  then  in 
London,  by  whom  he  was  advised  to  go  to 
America.  Adopting  this  suggestion,  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  editing  the  Philadelphia 
Magazine.  Several  years  later,  in  the  days  of 
the  French  Pevolution,  Tom  Paine,  as  he  is 
generally  designated,  by  way  of  burlesquing  de- 
mocratic bluntness,  was  personally  mixed  up  with 
that  prodigious  movement,  and  scandalised  a  large 
proportion  of  his  countrymen  by  the  publication  of 
his  two  best-known  works,  "  The  Rights  of  M!an," 
and  "  Tlie  Age  of  Reason."  The  object  of  the 
former  is  to  proclaim  the  principles  of  democracy; 
of  the  latter,  to  deny  the  truth  and  value  of  the 
Christian  system.  Whether  he  derived  these 
views  from  his  association  with  Franklin,  or 
whether  he  developed  them  entirely  from  his 
own  reflections,  his  political  ideas  were  of  a  cha- 
racter rather  to  promote  his  fortunes  in  America 
than  to  injure  them,  and  his  views  on  religion  had 
not  been  openly  declared,  perhajis  were  not  fully 
formed,  in  1775. 

As  the  Pennsylvanian  Legislature  hesitated,  the 
Continental  Congress  grew  more  determined  and 
resolute.  It  appointed  a  secret  committee  to  im- 
port gunpowder,  field-pieces,  and  small  arms,  and  to 
expox-t  pi'ovisions  or  produce  to  the  foreign  West 
Indies,  in  exchange  for  those  materials  of  war.  It 
adopted  rules  for  the  government  of  the  American 
navy,  which  as  yet  had  scarcely  any  existence,  ex- 
cept in  design;  directed  the  enlistment  of  two 
battalions  of  marines;  authoiised  the  colonists  to 
seize  all  ships  employed  as  caniers  for  the  British 
fleet  or  army  ;  and  sanctioned  tribunals  for  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  cargoes.*  It  was  pi'oposed  by  a 
Maryland  delegate — who  certainly  went  far  beyond 
the  feelings  genei'ally  prevalent  in  his  province — 
that  envoys  sliould  be  sent  to  France,  with  condi- 

*  Bancroft. 


tional  instnictions ;  but  the  motion  was  rejected. 
Nevertheless,  Harrison,  Franklin,  Johnson,  Dickin- 
son, and  Jay,  were  appointed  a  secret  committee 
for  corresponding  with  any  persons  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  who  might 
be  favourable  to  the  Ameiican  cause ;  and  funds 
were  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  agents. 
These  were  all  acts  practically  establishing  an 
independent  Government,  tliough  the  absolute  De- 
claration of  Independence  was  still  delayed.  Tlie 
leaders  of  the  popular  party  had  already  declared 
that  the  people  are  the  source  and  origin  of  power ; 
and  this  doctrine  grew  in  favour  with  all  who  sup- 
ported colonial  rights.  The  doctrine  is  so  reason- 
able, so  just,  and  so  beneficent — so  essential  to 
anything  like  a  distinct  foundation  for  modem 
Governments,  which  can  never  again  plead  the 
mediaeval  figment  of  a  Divine  Right  in  monai-chs 
■ — that  it  is  impossible  to  quarrel  with  any  method 
of  giving  it  utterance.  But  it  had  very  little  to  do 
with  the  quarrel  between  England  and  her  colonies. 
To  introduce  it  into  the  discussion  was  like  raisins 
a  false  issue  to  conceal  the  true  one.  The  question 
was  not  whether  the  authentic  source  of  power 
be  in  the  sovereign  or  the  people  ;  it  was  not, 
primarily,  whether  a  Monarcliy  or  a  Republic  be 
the  better  foi'm  of  government.  It  was  simply  a 
question  touching  the  rights  of  parent  States  over 
their  colonies  ;  in  what  degree  they  were  limited ; 
or  whether,  indeed,  they  had  any  existence  at  all, 
or  any  limits  at  all.  George  III.,  with  his 
notions  on  the  Royal  prerogative,  may  have  mixed 
up  with  the  general  elements  of  the  question  a 
strong  sense  of  his  own  personal  authority ;  but  he 
was  Ideally  fighting  the  battle  of  the  Parliament 
much  more  than  that  of  the  Throne.  Essentially, 
the  struggle  was  between  the  English  State  and  a 
number  of  distant  dependencies — a  struggle  which 
could  only  have  been  avoided  by  each  side  abating 
somewhat  of  its  extreme  pretensions.  The  King, 
however  passionately  he  may  have  stood  forward 
as  champion  on  the  English  side,  was  only  an 
accident  in  the  war  of  opposing  principles. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  English  people,  for  the 
most  part,  supported  the  Government  in  its  deter- 
mination to  put  forth  the  full  power  of  the  country 
for  the  suppression  of  American  rebellion.  The  Op 
position,  however,  gave  trouble  ;  and  the  feeling  in 
some  quarters  was  so  strongly  pronounced  against 
the  Ministei-ial  policy  that  insurrectionary  move- 
ments were  feared.  Wilkes  openly  declared,  at  a 
public  banquet,  that  the  King  and  he  were  enemies, 
and  that  time  would  show  in  what  direction  heads 
were  to  fall.  A  rumour  at  one  time  prevailed  that 
seven  or  eight  membei^s  of  tlie  Opposition  would  be 
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sent  to  the  Tower ;  but  no  such  arbiti-aiy  and  fatal 
step  was  taken.  An  American  residing  in  London, 
however,  was  despatched  for  safe  custody  to  that 
ancient  fortress  which  is  associated  with  so  many 
dark  pages  of  English  history.  Stephen  Sayi'e, 
a  merchant  from  the  New  World,  was  suspected 
of  a  very  daring  plot,  more  in  harmony  with  the 
.  days  of  Charles  II.  than  with  those  of  George  III. 
It  was  sworn  by  an  officer  of  the  Guards  that  Mr. 
Sayre  had  told  him  he  intended  to  seize  the  King 
at  noon-day  on  his  way  to  open  Parliament,  to 
carry  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  occupy  the  Tower, 
and  constitute  a  new  Government.  Although,  on 
the  strength  of  this  affidavit,  Sayre  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  by  the  Southern  Secretary,  Lord 
Rochfoi'd,  he  was  set  at  liberty  after  five  days' 
detention,  the  alleged  plot  being  considered  too 
incredible  for  belief,  or  too  hopeless  of  success 
to  inspire  any  alarm.  The  American  afterwards 
brought  an  action  against  Lord  Rochfoi'd  for 
false  imprisonment,  and  obtained  a  verdict  for 
£1,000. 

A  much  more  serious  matter  than  the  Opposition 
in  Parliament,  or  the  plots,  real  or  supposed,  of 
political  adventurei'S,  was  the  difficulty  of  filling 
the  regiments.  Recruiting  went  on  slowly  ;  it  was 
evident  that  the  service  was  not  popular.  TJie 
Government  sought  for  aid  in  various  directions, 
and  did  not  consider  the  small  contributions  of 
Holland  and  the  minor  Gei'man  States  beneath 
notice,  if  only  they  could  be  secured.  But  the 
great  object  of  hope  was  Russia.  During  the 
summer,  the  Empress  had  conveyed  to  Gumiing, 
the  British  Minister  at  her  court,  some  words 
expressive  of  unbounded  devotion  to  the  King  of 
England  and  his  interests,  which  Gunning  not  un- 
naturally construed  into  an  ofier  of  troops,  especially 
as  they  were  sent  in  response  to  a  request,  on  his 
part,  for  that  species  of  assistance.  These  words 
he  reported  to  his  Goveipiment ;  and  George  wrote 
to  Catharine  a  letter,  in  which  he  said  that  he  ac- 
cepted the  succour  which  her  Majesty  had  proffered, 
and  would  never  foi^get  the  obligation.  Gunning 
was  therefore  directed  to  solicit  an  audience  of  the 
Empress,  and  to  request  a  force  of  twenty  thousand 
disciplined  infantry,  to  embai'k  for  Canada,  where 
they  would  be  under  the  orders  of  the  British 
Commander-in-Chief  So  confident  were  Minis- 
ters that  this  assistance  would  be  rendered,  that 
they  wrote  ofi*  to  Howe  and  Cai-leton,  announcing 
the  speedy  arrival  of  ample  reinforcements.  They 
also  despatched  a  courier  to  the  British  Minister 
at  Moscow,  with  the  draft  of  a  treaty  for  taking 
Russian  troops  into  the  pay  and  service  of  Eng- 
land.    The  treaty  was  to  be  in  force  for  two  years, 


and  a  subsidy  to  the  Empx-ess  was  talked  of.  But 
the  Noi'thern  Sovereign  had  never  really  intended 
what  her  words  certainly  appeared  to  suggest ;  or, 
if  such  had  been  her  meaning  at  the  instant  of 
speaking,  she  had  soon  altered  her  mind.  On  the 
10th  of  September,  in  the  course  of  an  interview 
with  Gunning,  she  dilated  on  the  advisability  of 
the  English  monarch  bringing  his  quarrel  with  the 
Americans  to  an  end  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
hinted  at  conciliation  as  a  very  necessary  element 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  difficulty.  After  some 
interviews  with  the  Russian  Ministers,  Gunning 
conveyed  the  autograph  letter  to  her  Majesty,  who, 
in  reply,  sent  a  message,  professing  warm  friend- 
ship to  the  King  of  England,  but  saying  that  she 
had  great  repugnance  to  her  troops  being  employed 
in  Ailierica.  Her  answer  to  the  King's  letter — 
written  by  the  pen  of  her  secretary,  and  only 
signed  by  herself — contained  a  specific  statement  of 
her  r-efusal  to  grant  the  required  aid,  and  bluntly 
added  that  it  would  derogate  from  her  dignity  to 
send  a  body  of  troops  into  another  hemisphere, 
to  help  in  suppressing  a  rebellion  which  was  not 
supported  by  any  foreign  Power.  The  pride  of 
Catharine  had  doubtless  been  hurt  by  the  proposal 
to  put  her  soldiers  in  the  position  of  mercenaries, 
who  were  to  act  at  the  bidding  of  a  British 
General.  Certainly,  Russia  had  no  intei'est  in  the 
matter ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  Empress  was 
capricious,  if  it  did  not  amount  to  an  absolute 
breach  of  faith. 

George  III.  was  jvistly  ofiended  with  the  conduct 
of  his  fellow-sovex'eign,  and  with  the  manner  in 
which  her  refusal  was  expressed.  He  now  looked 
all  the  more  to  the  German  principalities  for  help, 
and  again  considered  the  project  of  rousing  the 
Highlanders  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  loyal  por- 
tion of  the  population  in  the  middle  and  southern 
provinces.  It  was  determined  to  send  ofi"  large  re- 
inforcements in  December,  and  to  concentrate  the 
army  at  New  York,  as  a  means  of  securing  the 
central  colonies,  and  guarding  the  connection  with 
Canada.  Lord  Barrington,  the  Secretary-at-War, 
protested  against  the  idea  of  these  troops  marching 
up  the  country  :  he  feared  the  results  of  such  a  step 
in  the  existing  state  of  America;  and  he  proposed, 
as  a  substitute,  the  starving-out  of  the  colonists  by 
a  naval  blockade.  Such  was  the  military  position 
when  the  King  opened  Parliament.  The  political 
events  which  attended  the  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  have  been  related ;  but  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  new  Ministers  should  receive  some 
attention.  Lord  Weymouth,  the  Southern  Secre- 
tary, had  been  in  office  before,  and  was  noted  for 
his  qualities  as  a  boon  comjmnion,  and  his  devotion 
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to  the  bottle.  Lord  George  Germaine,  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  was  the  thii-d  son  of  Lionel,  first 
Duke  of  Dorset.  His  family  name  was  Sackville ; 
but  in  1770  he  assumed  the  surname  of  Germaine  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  George  II.  was  his  godfather, 
and  he  served  under  that  prince  at  the  Battle  of  Det- 
tingen,  where  he  showed  so  much  courage  that  the 
King  appointed  him  one  of  his  aides-de-camp;  and 
at  Fontenoy  he  was  wounded  while  charging  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment.  He  undoubtedly  possessed 
both  ability  and  spirit ;  yet,  by  an  unaccountable 
failure  of  duty  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  he  covered 
himself  with  disgrace,  and  entirely  ruined  his 
prospects  as  a  soldier.  At  the  Battle  of  Minden, 
which  was  fought  on  the  1st  of  August,  1759,  he 
was  in  command  of  the  British  cavalry,  and  was 
three  times  ordered  by  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  General-in-Chief,  to  attack  the  enemy. 
The  movement  was  of  a  bold  and  unusual  character; 
and  Lord  George,  expressing  disbelief  in  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  reported  ordei',  refused  to  charge. 
The  cavalry  were  afterwards  headed  by  the  Marquis 
of  Granby;  but  the  favourable  opportunity  had 
passed,  and  the  victory  was  left  incomplete.  By 
many,  the  foimer  hero  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy 
was  accused  of  cowardice ;  by  some,  of  a  mean 
jealousy  of  the  fame  of  Prince  Fer4inand ;  though 
it  is  possible  he  was  simply  the  victim  of  punctilio. 
He  was  dismissed  from  the  command  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  degraded  from  the  rank  of  General ;  and 
a  court-martial,  which  he  demanded,  and  at  which 
he  defended  himself  with  remarkable  ability  and 
not  a  little  insolence  of  demeanour,  confirmed  the 
sentence  of  the  King.  George  III.,  however,  was 
inclined  to  befriend  him;  and  in  December,  1765, 
he  was  made  one  of  the  Vice-Treasurers  for  Ireland. 
HLs  appointment  to  the  Colonial  Office,  ten  years 
later,  was  a  surprise  to  most  politicians;  yet  he 
was  a  man  of  excellent  business  capacity,  a  good 
debater,  a  quick  and  adroit  manager,  a  person  in 
every  respect  well  adapted  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  a  department  responsible  to  Parliament.  Of  his 
moral  character  very  difierent  accounts  have  been 
given.  By  some  he  has  been  described  as  selfish, 
cold,  malignant,  and  relentless ;  by  others,  as 
hiimane,  charitable,  sympathetic,  and  unaffectedly 
religious.  The  truth  probably  is,  that  his  great 
mistake  in  life — whatever  his  motives  may  have 
been — soured  his  temper,  and,  to  all  but  intimate 
friends,  imparted  to  him  the  manners  of  a  misan- 
thrope ;  but  that,  beneath  this  forbidding  exte- 
rior, he  cherished  many  kindly  and  honourable 
qualities.  His  name  will  always  be  associated 
with  the  dark  days  of  the  American  war ;  but  it 
is  right  that   the  good   features  of  his   character 


should  not  be  allowed  to  perish  in  the  shadow  of  his 
erroi-s. 

Although  the  King  had  refused  to  receive  the 
Petition  of  Congress,  that  document  was  not  entirely 
set  aside.  A  copy  was  laid  before  the  Lords;  and, 
on  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  it  was 
resolved,  after  considerable  opposition,  that  Mr. 
Richard  Penn,  who  had  brought  the  petition  from 
America,  should  be  examined  at  the  bar.  The 
examination,  which  took  place  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, was  conducted  by  the  Duke  himself;  and, 
in  the  course  of  his  answers,  Penn  stated  that 
the  people  of  America  considered  themselves  able 
to  resist  the  arms  of  Great  Britain ;  that,  unless 
conciliatory  measures  were  immediately  adopted, 
connections  with  foreign  Powers  would  probably  be 
formed  ;  and  that  the  Americans  were  inclined  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  in  all 
matters  but  taxation.  The  last  of  these  statements 
was  certainly  incorrect,  though  Penn,  doubtless,  be- 
lieved in  its  truth.  On  the  strengthof  his  evidence, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  moved  that  the  petition 
presented  sufficient  grounds  for  a  reconciliation. 
He  was  supported  by  Lord  Shelbux-ne  and  others  ; 
but  the  motion  was  negatived  by  86  against  33. 
This  futile  attempt  was  followed,  on  the  15th  of 
November,  by  a  series  of  resolutions,  brought  for- 
ward by  the  new  convert  to  Opposition  principles, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  required  that  Ministers 
should  lay  before  the  House  an  exact  account  of 
all  their  military  preparations  in  and  for  America, 
and  all  the  measures  they  designed  to  take  for  the 
reduction  of  the  colonists.  This  absurd  proposal, 
which  could  have  had  no  other  object  than  to  serve 
the  cause  of  the  insurgents  by  disclosing  the  plans 
of  the  Government,  was  of  course  discountenanced 
by  the  Administration,  and  the  resolutions  were 
negatived  without  a  division.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate,  Lord  Mansfield  delivered  a  speech,  in 
which  he  showed,  by  historical  facts  which  could 
not  be  gainsaid,  that  New  England  had  been  aiming 
at  independence  almost  from  its  infancy. 

The  16th  of  November  was  signalised  by  another 
speech  of  Burke's  in  favour  of  conciliation — a 
speech  which  had  no  greater  efiect  than  his  former 
effiart  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  Bill  which  he 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one,  he  proposed 
a  total  renunciation  of  taxation  ;  the  repeal  of  all 
obnoxious  laws  and  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  since 
the  year  1766  ;  a  full  amnesty  for  all  offences ;  and 
a  recognition  of  Congress,  in  order  to  a  final  adjust- 
ment of  the  existing  quarrel.  The  motion  Avas  op- 
posed by  ex-Governor  Pownall,  who  argued  that  the 
Bill  did  not  go  far  enough ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  obvious 
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that  it  would  never  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Americans  as  sufficient.  These  abortive  attempts 
only  j)repared  the  way  for  a  Bill  which  Lord  North 
inti-oduced  on  the  20th  of  November,  the  object  of 
wliich  was  to  prohibit  all  commercial  intercoui'se 
with  America.  By  this  measure,  the  Boston  Port 
Act  and  the  two  Restraining  Acts  of  the  previous 
session  were  repealed,  as  iio  longer  applicable. 
Trade  and  commerce  with  the  *  insurgent  colonies 
were  absolutely  interdicted  so  long  as  their  rebellion 
should  last.  The  Bill  authorised  the  commanders 
of  his  Majesty's  navy  to  make  prize  of  all  Ameri- 
can ships  and  goods,  whether  on  the  high  seas  or 
in  harbour,  and  of  all  vessels  of  other  countries 
engaged  in  trading  with  American  ports.  The 
prizes  thus  acquired  were  to  be  the  property  of  the 
captors;  and  American  prisoners  taken  on  such 
occasions  might  be  pressed  for  sailors,  and  sent  to 
serve  against  their  countrymen,  on  pain  of  being 
treated  as  mutineers.  The  final  clause  of  the 
Bill  was  one  of  a  conciliatory  nature.  It  autho- 
rised the  King  to  send  to  America  commissioners, 
selected  by  himself,  who  were  to  be  empowei-ed 
to  inquii-e  into  gi'ievances,  to  grant  pardons, 
and  to  decide,  by  their  sole  judgment,  whether  the 
whole  or  any  j)art  of  a  colony  showed  a  disposition 
to  return  to  its  allegiance.  In  tlie  event  of  their 
so  declaring  it,  the  I'estrictions  of  the  Bill,  as  ap- 
plied to  that  colony,  or  part  of  a  colony,  wei'e  at 
once  to  cease.  Burke,  Fox,  Conway,  and  other  men 
of  high  rejHite,  opposed  the  measure  with  great  em- 
phasis ;  and  it  was  sarcastically  remarked  that,  as 
the  practice  of  general  confiscation  which  the  Bill 
legalised  would  drive  even  loyal  Americans  into 
rebellion,  the  statute  ought  to  be  designated  "  An 
Act  for  moi'e  efiectually  carrying  into  Execution 
the  Resolves  of  Congress."  But  the  majorities  in 
favour  of  Lord  North  were  overwhelming  in  both 
Houses,  and  the  Bill  became  law  before  the  close  of 
the  year.  In  the  Upper  House,  Ministers  were 
relieved  of  their  most  formidable  opponent  by  the 
severe  illness  and  entire  seclusion  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham. 

One  remarkable  feature  in  all  the  debates  on 
American  afiairs  at  this  time  was  the  assumption, 
made  by  both  sides  alike,  that  the  military  success 
of  the  colonists  would  be  the  ruin  of  England.  The 
Opposition  would  have  averted  this  danger  by 
timely  concessions,  such  as  they  hoped  would  pre- 
vent civil  war  altogether.  The  Government  were 
for  crushing  resistance  by  sheer  force.  But  both 
agreed  that,  if  the  Americans  triumphed  in  the 
open  field,  the  sun  of  England  would  have  set  for 
ever.  It  was  a  very  natural  view  to  take  ;  but  the 
events  of  a  century  have   sliovrn  its  utter  falsity. 


The  English  Empire  is  now  much  larger,  grander, 
and  more  powerful  than  it  was  at  the  date  of  the 
American  war.  English  commerce  in  1876,  as 
compared  with  English  commerce  in  1776,  is  as  a 
giant  compared  with  an  ordinary  man.  The  chief 
seat  of  tx'ade  is  still  at  London,  though  New  York 
is  advancing  with  immense  and  rapid  strides.  Oui- 
navy  is  unapproached  by  that  of  any  other  Power. 
The  great  manufacturing  industries  of  England  and 
Scotland  have  almost  arisen  since  the  independence 
of  America.  We  have  subjugated  India;  we  hold 
Canada  ;  we  are  exploring  Africa  ;  we  are  peopling 
Australia.  The  glories  of  the  Peninsula,  of  Tra- 
falgar, and  of  Waterloo,  belong  to  this  century. 
Beyond  the  dark  trench  of  civil  war  lay  a  brilliant 
future ;  but  a  hundred  yeai-s  ago  there  were  few 
prophets  to  discern  its  coming. 

When  England  is  in /iifficulties,  Ireland  is  gene- 
rally agitated  by  a  keen  sympathy  with  the  causes 
of  her  trouble.     It  was  so  in  1775.     Ireland  was 
at  that  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  sepaiute  Legis- 
lature,   and    many    concessions   in    favour  of  her 
commerce    and    manufactui'es   had    recently  been 
made.       Yet  popular  opinion  in  Ireland  was   not 
conciliated    by   these  favours    or  acts   of   justice, 
as   it  never  has  been  by  any   similar  acts,    down 
to   our  own  times.      The    English  Ministry  could 
at   all    times    confidently   r-eckon   on   a    majority 
in  the  Irish  Parliament.     But  it  was  a  majority 
created  by  corruption  and  patronage,  and  it  did  not 
represent  the  views  of  Irishmen  in  general     The 
minority  in  th§  Lower  House  more  truly  expressed 
those  views  when  they  opposed  the  war  with  all  the 
bitterness  of  Celtic  declamation.    The  consent  of  that 
House  was  requested  to  a  project  for  despatching 
four  thousand    troops    from   the   Irish   establish- 
ment'to  America,  and  for  supplying  their  places 
by  an  equal  number  of  German  Protestants.     The 
sending  of  the  troops  was  voted  by  a  large  majority; 
but  not  even  that  subservient  Chamber  could  be 
induced  to  sanction  the  arrival  in  Ireland  of  foreign 
soldiers,  professiaag  a  religion  different  from  that  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people.     In  the  course  of  the 
debate,  the  more  popular  members  spoke  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  Americans,     Scotland  also  inclined, 
in  some  quarters,  to  a  view  of  the  quarrel  such  as 
the  Americans  themselves  must  have    applauded. 
Adam  Smith,  the  great  exponent  of  political  economy, 
entertained     much    doubt   whether    the    colonists 
could  ever  be  made  to  submit  to  us,  and  denounced 
the    proliibitory   commercial   laws   of  England  as 
manifest  violations  of  the  most  sacred  rights,,  and 
impertinent   badges  of  slavery — as  in  truth  they 
were.     In  more  than  one  quarter  it  was  suggested 
that  the  wisest  course  for  England  to  pursue  would 
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be  to  grant  indei)endence  to  the  colonies,  and  trade 
■with  them  as  separate  nations.  The  King  was 
obliged  to  content  himself,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
opposition,  bj  the  sympathy  of  some  of  the  smaller 
European  Powers,  particularly  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Denmark  and  Portugal,  the  latter  of  whom  publicly 
declared  that  the  cause  of  Great  Britain  in  such  a 
quarrel  was  the  cause  of  all  monarchs,  and  of  the 
very  principle  of  monarchy. 

The  situation  of  England  in  the  later  months  of 
1775  was  grave,  if  not  alarming.     As  i*egards  the 


assemble  the  militia  in  cases  of  actual  rebellion  in 
any  part  of  the  Empire ;  and,  although  the  mea- 
sure was  opposed,  on  the  ground  that  it  gave  the 
monarch  so  much  additional  power  as  to  render 
him  totally  independent  of  the  people,  and  that  a 
pretext  of  rebellion  could  always  be  found  in  some 
portion  of  the  British  dominions,  it  was  carried. 
Still,  the  want  of  troops  was  serious.  Among  the 
Continental  Powers  to  which  George  III.  turned 
for  assistance  was  Holland.  There  had  been  a 
Scottish   brigade   in  that   country  ever  since  the 
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political  world,  the  King  felt  secure  in  his  Parlia- 
mentary majority;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  nation  supported  him  in  his 
view  of  the  American  quarrel.  But  tlie  dissen- 
tients were  numeroxis,  were  headed  by  men  of  great 
intellectual  power,  and  were  animated  by  a  strong 
purpose,  by  fiery  enthusia.sm,  and  by  a  determined 
will.  The  military  position  of  the  country  was 
woi-se.  Ministers  had  asked  of  Parliament,  and 
had  obtained,  28,000  sailors  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  50,000  men  for  the  land  service.  Yet,  con- 
siderable as  were  these  armaments,  they  were 
insuflficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  time.  A 
Bill    was   introduced   for   enabling   the    Kin<i    to 


early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  for 
several  years  it  had  been  Scotch  in  little  more  than 
name,  being  composed  of  about  two  thousand  men 
of  all  nationalities,  officered,  however,  by  gentlemen 
who  were  Scotch  either  by  birth  or  descent.  These 
soldiers  of  foi'tune,  it  seemed  to  the  English 
Ministry,  would  do  very  well  for  sending  against 
tlie  Americans,  if  the  sanction  of  the  Siates- 
General  could  be  obtained.  That  l)ody,  howevei-, 
consented  to  lend  the  brigade  only  on  condition 
that  it  should  never  be  used  out  of  Eurojje. 
George  III.  would  not  accept  the  services  of  the 
troops  on  such  terms ;  and,  besides,  he  had  by  this 
time  procui'ed  assistance  from  Germany. 
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Several  German  officers  had  made  proposals  to 
the  English  King  to  recruit  men  for  him  from 
among  the  populations  of  their  native  country,  who 
had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  their  services 
in  this  respect  to  any  Power  that  would  hire  them. 
To  the  blunt  and  really  honest  mind  of  George, 
this  method  of  raising  troops  seemed  little  better 
than  kidnapping;  but  his  necessities  compelled 
him  to  adopt  it,  and  a  contract  was  made  with  a 
Hanovei'ian  Lieutenant-Colonel  for  enlisting  four 
thoiisand  soldiers  in  Germany.  Such  a  mode  of 
recruiting  was  against  the  laws  of  the  Empire 
whose  capital  was  at  Vienna;  but  it  was  carried 
out  with  secrecy  and  adroitness,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  authorities  shut  their  eyes  to  a  good  many 
illegal  acts.  Some  of  the  petty  princes  offered 
their  troops;  and  open  negotiations  were  com- 
menced with  the  Ihike  of  Bruns^vick  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel.  The  transactions  with 
the  former  (who  was  a  brother-in-law  of  the 
English  monarch,  having  married  his  sister,  the 
Princess  Augusta)  were  conducted  with  a  coolness 
wiiich,  considering  that  human  lives  were  at  stake, 
is  revolting  and  horrible.  In  arranging  the  sums 
that  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Duke,  it  was 
agreed  that  every  soldier  killed  was  to  be  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  the  levy-money,  and  that  three 
wounded  should  be  reckoned  as  one  killed.  A 
gi'eat  deal  of  petty  higgling  went  on  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  annual  subsidy ;  but  at  length  the  whole 
discreditable  business  was  settled,  and  a  body  of 
troops  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Von 
Riedsel,  an  officer  of  good  abilities,  and  handed 
over   to   the   British   Government.      Having  con- 


cluded the  detestable  bargain,  Colonel  Faucitt,  the 
English  negotiator,  proceeded  to  Cassel,  the  ruler 
of  which  proved  even  more  grasping  than  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick.  He  exacted  the  most  exor- 
bitant sums ;  he  obtained  a  double  subsidy ;  he 
demanded  that  the  men  should  be  paid  before  they 
began  to  march ;  he  insisted  that  the  wounded  were 
to  be  taken  care  of  in  a  hospital  of  his  own,  for 
which  he  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  British  Treasury; 
he  requu-ed  that  he  should  clothe  the  men  himself, 
as  another  source  of  extortionate  profit ;  he  caused 
the  date  of  the  treaty  to  be  put  back  sixteen  days, 
that  the  payment  of  the  subsidies  might  commence 
the  sooner ;  and  he  stijjulated  that  the  subsidies 
should  be  continued  at  least  a  year  after  the  war 
was  over,  and  the  soldiers  had  retui-ned  to  their 
homes.  The  negotiations  with  these  princes  spread 
over  December,  1775,  and  the  ensumg  January,  and 
resulted  in  a  considerable  addition  to  the  forces 
of  the  British  monarch.  But  the  transaction  was 
of  a  nature  from  which  humanity  turns  aside  with 
indignation.  That  Americans  might  be  crushed 
in  their  endeavour  to  obtain  independence,  un- 
happy mercenaries  were  to  be  transpoi-ted  across 
the  ocean,  and  to  perish  in  a  cause  wherein  they 
had  not  the  slightest  interest.  To  obtain  these 
regiments,  many  unfortunate  peasants  were  kid- 
napped, and  forced  to  enlist  against  their  will ;  and 
the  service  was  so  unpopular  that  desertions  from 
Cassel  were  numerous,  to  escape  the  recruiting- 
sergeant.  Such  were  the  shifts  to  which  a  great 
nation  was  reduced  by  the  necessities  of  a  quarrel 
which  ought  never  to  have  arisen-;  which,  having 
arisen,  ought  to  have  been  speedily  composed. 
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Canada,  in  the  early  days  of  the  American 
Revolution,  lay  open  to  the  influences  of  both 
antagonists.  It  was  in  military  possession  of  the 
English  ;  but  the  Americans  were  not  inclined  to 
let   it   rest   in   that  state,    and  considered  that  it 


might  be  made  subservient  to  the  general  cause. 
A  condition  of  war  brings  its  own  policy  with  it ; 
yet  there  arc  limits  to  this  fr-eedom  of  action,  and 
good  faith  should  at  all  times  be  observed. 
Whether  it  was  observed  by  the  colonists,  in  re- 
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spect  of  the  sometime  French  province,  must  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  On  the  1st  of 
June,  1775,  the  Continental  Congress  passed  a  reso- 
lution affirming  that,  as  they  had  nothing  more  in 
view  than  the  defence  of  the  Colonies,  "  no  expedi- 
tion or  incursion  ought  to  be  undertaken  or  made 
by  any  colony,  or  body  of  colonists,  against  or  into 
Canada."  This  resolution  was,  by  order  of  the 
Congress,  translated  into  French,  and  distributed 
along  the-  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Notldng 
could  be  plainer  or  more  unequivocal  than  the 
implied  promise  which  it  conveyed  ;  yet,  before  the 
month  was  out,  preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
Canada  were  commenced.  On  the  27th  of  June, 
resolutions  were  passed,  instructing  Philip  Schuyler 
to  proceed  without  delay  to  Ticonderoga,  thence  to 
advance  on  Canada,  and  to  take  possession  of  St. 
John's  and  Montreal.  These  latter  resolutions  were 
kept  secret,  and  do  not  appear  in  the  journals  of 
the  Congress  ;  but  they  have  since  been  printed 
in  America,  and  are  incontestably  genuine.  An 
American  historian  and  biographer  has  endeavoured 
to  vindicate  his  countrymen  in  this  matter,  by 
arguing  that,  in  the  interval  between  their  two  re- 
solutions, the  delegates  had  received  reports  that 
General  Carleton,  the  military  Governor  of  Canada 
(afterwards  known  as  the  first  Lord  Dorchester), 
was  pi'eparing  operations  against  themselves.*  But 
the  fact  of  such  operations  being  contemplated 
was  known  to  the  members  of  Congress  some  days 
previous  to  the  resolution  of  the  1st  of  June,f 
and  was  not  considered,  at  that  time,  a  sufficient 
justification  for  hostile  proceedings.  The  real  occa- 
sion of  this  change  of  policy,  if  not  its  excuse,  was 
the  issue  of  a  proclamation  on  the  9  th  of  June, 
in  which  General  Carleton  stigmatised  the  American 
borderei's  as  rebels  and  traitors,  established  mai'tial 
law,  and  summoned  the  French  Canadians  and  the 
convei-ted  Indians  to  the  support  of  the  Royal 
cause. 

Though  a  conqxiered  province,  Canada  had  been 
rendered  loyal  by  the  Quebec  Act,  which  had 
excited  so  much  indignation  in  the  people  of  the 
English  Colonies.  That  Act,  passed  by  the  Biitish 
Parliament  in  1774,  had  restored  the  French  system 
of  law  to  the  wide  realm  watered  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence, had  established  religious  toleration,  had 
opened  the  doors  of  office  to  Catholics,  had 
conciliated  the  clergy  by  leaving  them  in  posses- 
sion of  their  churches  and  their  revenues,  and 
had  created  Canadian  battalions,  in  which  the 
nobility  of  New  France  could  hold  commissions  on 

*Sparks's  Life  aHrnVritings  of  Washington,  Vol.  III.,  note 
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equal  terms  with  English  officers,  Carleton  was 
known  to  have  been  the  adviser  of  that  truly  liberal 
measure,  and  he  was  now  Governor  of  Quebec. 
This  gentleman,  whose  benevolent  character  shines 
forth  conspicuouslj  from  a  not  very  inspii-iting 
record,  was  an  Irishman,  descended  from  an  old 
Cumberland  family  which  settled  near  Enniskillen 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  He  had  first  gone  to 
Canada  in  the  army  of  General  Wolfe,  and  had 
since,  in  a  civil  capacity,  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
people  by  his  mingled  firmness,  justice,  and  suavity. 
The  Quebec  Act  was  opposed  by  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, both  for  what  it  did  and  for  what  it  did  not.  It 
gave  power  to  the  Catholics,  and  therefore  offended 
all  the  extreme  Protestants  of  the  old  colonies ; 
it  made  no  provision  for  a  x-epresentative  Assembly, 
and  in  this  way  outraged  the  democratic  instincts 
of  the  same  communities.  But  the  Canadians 
themselves  were  pleased  by  the  recognition  of  their 
hereditary  faith,  and  did  not  feel  the  absence  of 
representative  institutions,  to  which  they  had  never 
been  accustomed.  They  were  not  at  all  inclined  to 
hearken  to  the  seductive  address  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  issued  in  September,  1774,  by  which 
they  were  solicited  to  join  the  malcontent  colonies 
in  their  resistance  to  the  English  Crown  and  Par- 
liament. It  was  now  resolved  by  the  insurgents  to 
seize  forcibly  on  Canada,  and  compel  its  population 
to  aid  the  progress  of  rebellion,  and  to  contribute  to 
the  downfall  of  British  power. 

Following  out  the  instructions  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Congi'ess,  Schuyler  caused  a  number 
of  boats  to  be  built  at  Ticonderoga  for  the  transport 
of  his  troops  into  the  dominion  of  Quebec,     He 
sent  an  emissary  across  the  border,  to  collect  in- 
formation as  to  the  state  of  the  country  and  the 
disposition  of  the  people ;  and  this  agent,  on  his 
return  about  the  middle  of  August,  1775,  reported 
that  the  inhabitants  were  friendly,  that  the  regular 
troops  in  the  country  were  not  alcove  seven  hun- 
dred, and  that  the  militia,  which  were  of  British 
origin,  refused  to  serve  under  French  officer's.     The 
account  thus  given  was  far  too  sanguine ;   but  in 
some   matters   it   was  correct,  and  it  encouraged 
Schuyler  to  push    on  his  preparations  with  gi-eat 
energy.     He  now  had  for  his  second  in  command 
the    enthusiastic    and    daring   Irishman,    Richard 
Montgomery,  formerly  an    officer   in   the   British 
army,  from  which  he  had  retired  in  anger  at  being 
refused   promotion.      Settling  in   New   York,   he 
became  thoroughly  imbued  with  American  ideas, 
and  rejoiced  at  any  opportunity  of  injuring   the 
Gountry    by    which    he    believed    he    had     been 
wronged.     From  the  quiet  life  of  a  farmer  he  was 
roused    by    the   outbreak   of    hostilities   between 
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America  and  England,  and,  as  we  liave  seen,  he 
accepted  a  command  in  tlie  patriotic  army.  On  his 
an-ival  at  Ticonderoga,  he  was  left  for  a  time  at  the 
head  of  the  forces  there,  Schuyler  taking  the  oppoi-- 
tiinity  to  depart  for  Saratoga,  that  he  might  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  Indians,  Tliis  caused 
some  delay  in  the  starting  of  the  expedition ;  but 
at  length  Montgomery,  fearing  that  the  neighbour- 
ing waters  might  be  occupied  by  English  vessels  if 
he  stayed  too  long,  determined  to  advance  on  his 
own  authority  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  men.  By  the  3rd  of  September  he  had 
arrived  at  Isle  La  Motte,  on  Lake  Champlain^  and 
on  the  following  day  he  was  joined  by  Schuyler, 
witli  whom  he  proceeded  farther  into  the  country. 
On  the  6th  the  two  commanders  were  at  St.  John's, 
and,  in  marching  towards  the  castle,  had  a  trifling 
encounter  with  a  party  of  Indians.  Whether  the 
courage  of  Schuyler  gave  way  at  sight  of  the 
enemy,  or  whether  he  was  really  out  of  health,  as 
he  alleged,  certain  it  is  that  at  tliis  point  his  firm- 
ness entirely  disappeared.  Deceived,  and  perhaps 
not  unwillingly  deceived,  by  some  false  information 
which  had  been  Tarought  to  his  camp,  he  proposed 
to  a  council  of  war  to  retreat  to  Isle  aux  Noix, 
which  he  had  occupied  two  or  thi'ee  days  before. 
The  suggestion  was  readily  adopted,  and  the  back- 
ward movement  was  at  once  performed.  Some  of 
the  soldiers  were  of  a  piece  with  their  commander. 
A  party  of  five  hundred,  sent  out  on  the  11th, 
behaved  so  badly  as  to  incur  reproach  ;  and  Mont- 
gomery, seeing  the  necessity  of  a  moi"e  \'igor'ous 
rule,  induced  Schuyler  to  abandon  the  active  com- 
mand, and  embark  for  Ticonderoga,  leaving  the 
cliief  direction  in  the  hands  of  his  subordinate. 

St.  John's  was  now  invested  with  vigoui-.  Mont- 
gomery received  frequent  additions  to  his  forces, 
and  Schuyler,  proving  liimself  a  good  commissariat 
officer,  however  bad  a  general,  kept  them  well 
supplied  with  food.  A  siege  could  not  be  actively 
prosecuted  for  want  of  powder ;  but  the  foi'tress 
was  surrounded,  and  effectually  c\it  off  from  suc- 
cour. One  of  the  officers  under  Montgomery  was 
the  wild,  melodi-amatic  hero  of  the  attack  on  Ticon- 
deroga, Ethan  Allen,  a  part  of  whose  militaiy 
costume  was  a  red  worsted  cap.  This  worthy  was 
despatched  to  Chambly,  to  raise  a  corps  of  Cana- 
dians, and,  having  recruited  a  certain  number  of 
men,  he  was  persuaded  by  them,  or  persuaded  him- 
self, to  attempt  the  surprise  of  Montreal,  which  he 
appears  to  have  thought  would  be  as  easy  a  feat  as 
that  which,  by  a  happy  stroke,  he  had  been  able  to 
accomplish  on  the  morioing  of  the  10th  of  May. 
Accordingly,  at  the  head  of  eighty  Canadians  and 
thirty  Anglo-Americans,  he  started  on  the  night  of 


the  24th  of  September  from  Longueil,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Long  Point.  Some  reinforcements  which 
he  expected  were  not  forthcoming ;  retreat  was  by 
this  time  impossible  ;  and  Allen  had  no  alternative 
but  to  withstand  as  well  as  he  could  the  attack 
which  was  speedily  made  upon  him.  Some  five 
hundred  men,  consisting  of  regulars,  Canadians, 
Indians,  and  English  civilians,  assaulted  his 
jiosition,  which  he  defended  with  considerable 
gallantry  for  an  hour  and  three  quarter's.  He  was 
then  compelled  to  surrender,  with  all  of  his  men 
who  could  not  escape.  Heavily  ii-oned,  he  was 
sent  to  England,  where  he  was  impi-isoned  in  Pen- 
dennis  Castle  for  a  short  time,  and  then  cari'ied 
back  to  America,  wliile  the  others,  shackled  together 
in  pairs,  were  sent  to  labour  in  transports  on  tlie 
St.  Lawrence,  that  they  might  learn  for  the  future 
not  to  attempt  the  imj)ossible. 

The  easy  defeat  of  Allen  must  have  tended  to 
cheer  the  spirits  of  Carleton,  who  had  been  taking 
a  very  gloomy  view  of  the  state  of  affairs.  The 
British  troops  under  his  orders  were  a  mere  hand- 
ful, and  he  wrote  to  the  commanders  at  Boston 
that  Canada  was  on  the  eve  of  being  over-run  and 
subdued.  Each  side,  indeed,  distrusted  itself. 
Schuyler  complained  bitterly  of  the  Connecticut 
troops,  and  told  Congress  that,  if  Job  had  been  a 
general  in  his  situation,  his  memory  had  not  been 
so  famous  for  patience.  To  Montgomery,  the  New 
Englanders  seemed  the  worst  stuff  imaginable  for 
soldiers.  They  speedily  got  homesick,  and  ab- 
sconded, leaving  the  regiments  tenibly  reduce:!  in 
numbers.  The  men  would  not  obey  their  officers, 
were  jealous  of  one  another,  and  were  perpetually 
suspecting  treachery.  "  The  pi'ivates,"  wrote 
Montgomery,  "are  all  generals,  but  not  soldiers," 
and  he  once  exclaimed,  in  bitterness  of  heart,  "  Oh, 
fortunate  husbandmen  I  would  I  were  at  my  plough 
again  ! "  The  weather,  as  the  autumn  deepened, 
became  cold  and  wet ;  the  ground  was  si3ongy. 
dank,  and  malarious ;  and  the  soldiers  suffered 
much  from  illness.  The  privates  insisted  on 
over-ruling  the  decisions  of  their  commanders 
whenever  they  disapproved  of  them.  They  were 
so  turbulent  as  to  give  constant  trouble  to  their 
officer's,  and  so  much  inclined  to  shirk  toil  and  dis- 
comfort as  to  render  the  work  of  a  siege  very 
difficult.  Though  Washington  had  earnestly  warned 
the  troops  against  such  practices,  acts  of  plundering 
were  frequent ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  inflict  punish- 
ment on  an  army  so  devoted  to  equality,  and  the 
boundless  freedom  of  the  individual. 

Carleton  endeavoured  to  augment  his  forces  by 
enlisting  Canadians  and  Indians ;  but  the  former 
deserted  with  as  much  readiness  as  their  oj^ponents. 
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the  New  Englanders,  and  the  latter  proved  spmt- 
less  and  weak.  The  savages  would  probably  have 
been  excited  to  vigorous  action,  had  Carleton 
consented  to  let  them  loose  on  the  rebel  provinces ; 
but  tliis  he  refused,  because  of  the  atrocities  which 
he  knew  would  be  committed.  The  Indians  of 
the  Six  Nations  wished  to  make  an  immediate 
attack  on  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point ;  but  the 
proposal  was  rejected,  Carleton  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  remain  on  the  defensive  ',  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, tui-ning  his  inaction  to  their  own  advantage, 
laid  siege  to  the  fort  of  Chambly,  which,  after  an 
attack  of  about  six  and  thirty  hours'  duration, 
surrendered  on  the  18th  of  October.  Seventeen 
cannon  and  six  tons  of  powder  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Americans,  and  enabled  them  to  proceed  against 
St.  John's  with  more  effect.  Carleton  endeavoured 
to  raise  the  siege  ;  but  his  foi'ce  was  driven  back 
in  attempting  to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  his 
subordinate.  Colonel  Allan  Maclean,  with  whom  he 
had  been  trying  to  form  a  junction,  retired  to 
Quebec.  The  fort  of  St.  John's  surrendered  on 
the  3rd  of  November,  and  the  garrison  of  six 
hundred  marched  out  with  the  honoiirs  of  war.  The 
situation  appeared  to  Carleton  so  desperate  that 
he  determined  to  abandon  Montreal ;  and  on  the 
11th  of  November  he  embai'ked,  with  about  a 
hundred  regulars  and  Canadians,  on  board  some 
small  vessels  in  the  port,  and  set  sail  for  Quebec. 
Finding  that  his  passage  of  the  river  was  likely 
to  be  disputed  by  a  number  of  rebel  troops, 
he  disguised  himself,  on  the  night  of  the  16th, 
in  the  dress  of  a  fisherman,  entered  a  whale-boat, 
and  was  paddled  with  mufiied  oai's  down  the  island- 
studded  current  to  the  capital  of  the  province, 
which  he  reached  on  the  19th.  The  day  after  he 
had  left  Montreal,  that  city  suri-endered  without 
opposition  to  Montgomery,  who  straightway  issued 
a  proclamation  to  the  Canadians,  urging  them  to 
elect  representatives  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  unite  themselves  with  the  Federation  of  the 
South. 

The  chief  stniggle  was  to  take  place  before 
Quebec,  against  which  city  "Washington  directed 
a  large  force  under  the  command  of  Benedict 
Arnold — a  name  destined  in  time  to  be  execrated 
by  Americans  as  that  of  a  traitor  to  theii'  cause. 
He  had  in  former  times  been  a  trader,  but  had 
now  taken  to  the  sv/ord,  for  which  he  had  some 
natural  aptitude,  being  courageous,  enterprising,  and 
intelligent.  The  army  placed  under  his  command 
consisted  of  ten  companies  of  New  England  infantry, 
one  of  riflemen  from  Virginia,  and  two  from  Penn- 
sylvania, amounting  altogether  to  about  eleven 
liundied    men.     This   force   left   the    camp  before 


Boston  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  September, 
and  pushed  on  northwards  with  as  much  rapidity 
as  the  nature  of  the  ground  permitted.  Their 
route,  as  soon  as  they  had  got  into  Maine,  lay 
through  a  woody  and  almost  desert  country,  and, 
for  a  portion  of  the  way.  up  the  Kennebec.  Tliis 
river  they  ascended  in  small  boats,  working  against 
the  current,  which  flowed  with  such  extraordinary 
force  as  frequently  to  compel  the  men  to  wade  up 
to  their  waists  in  water,  hauling  their  boats  after 
them,  or  carrying  them  on  their  backs  round 
cataracts,  over  crags,  and  across  morasses.  Arnold 
wrote  to  Washington  that  you  might  have  mis- 
taken hi&  troops  for  amphibious  animals.  On 
quitting  the  Kennebec,  the  road  lay  through  dense 
and  gloomy  forests,  where  the  companies  would 
probably  have  been  lost,  had  not  an  exploiing 
party  of  seven  men,  who  had  been  sent  in  advance, 
indicated  the  proper  route  by  "  blazing"  the  trees 
(that  is  to  say,  cutting  white  marks  on  them  by  the 
removal  of  the  bark),  and  lopping  the  bushes.  Then 
again  they  came  to  a  region  of  swamps,  overgrown 
with  brambles  and  white  moss,  into  which  the 
soldiers  often  sank  knee-deep.  This  dismal  country 
is  that  which  extends  between  the  Kennebec  and 
the  Dead  River.  The  latter  stream  was  reached 
by  Arnold  on  the  1 3th  of  October,  a  month  after 
the  starting  of  the  expedition,  and"  by  the  main 
body  of  the  army  two  days  later.  Following  its 
course,  they  traversed  a  distance  of  eighty-three 
miles,  i^assing  seventeen  falls,  and  having  to  en- 
counter a  series  of  ponds,  choked  with  the  trunks  of 
trees.  Thiis,  after  many  more  days  of  toil,  they 
reached  the  carrying-place  to  the  Chaudiere.  BuC 
the  labours  and  sufferings  of  the  troops  were  not 
yet  over  ;  and  the  men  were  now  disheartened  by 
hearing  of  the  defection  of  Roger  Enos,  the  second 
in  command,  who  had  rettirned  to  Cambridge,  to- 
gether with  his  three  companies,  forming  the  rear- 
guard of  the  army. 

Notwithstanding  this  depressing  intelligence,  the 
main  body  struggled  on,  though  sickness  had  now 
set  in,  and  many  deserted  their  colours.  November 
was  close  at  hand ;  winter  had  already  begun ;  the 
cold  -was  intense,  and  the  men  were  ill-prepared  to 
meet  it.  Their  clothes  had  become  so  torn  by  the 
biiary  woods  through  which  they  had  passed  that 
they  were  almost  naked ;  some  went  barefoot 
for  many  days.  Tempests  of  icy  rain  whistled 
about  them,  and  at  night  they  had  no  other 
covering  than  branches  of  evergreens.  Each 
division  had  taken  M'ith  it  food  for  forty-five  days  ; 
but  this  had  now  run  out.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  march,  several  dogs  were  killed  and  eaten, 
and  leather,   soaked  in  water,  was  not  disdained 
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as  a  last  rosoiirco  in  tho  agonies  of  faininc. 
Mmiy  of  tho  unfortiiuato  soldiers  died  of  cold  and 
liungor,  and  no  prospect  of  relief  was  in  sight.  In 
descending  tho  Cliaudi6i-e,  which  courses  rapidly 
through  a  rocky  channel,  three  of  tho  boats  were 
upset,  and  a  quantity,  of  amniunitiou  and  stores 
waa  lost.  On  tho  2nd  of  November,  tliose  weary 
and  starving  men,  it  is  related,  went  almost  mad 
witlj    doliirht    at    seoiuff    souu;    French    CaiiMdians 


mahc,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec,  lost  no 
time  in  strengthening  the  walls  and  augmenting 
the  defences.  The  capital  of  Canada  was  tlusre- 
fore,  by  the  second  week  of  November,  in  a  good 
j)Osition  to  meet  tlie  attack  which  was  shortly  to  be 
exi)ected. 

Point  Levi,  lying  on  the  St.  Lawi-ence,  south  of 
the  Isle  of  Orleans,  and  opi)osite  to  Quebec,  was 
reached  by  Arnold  on  the  10th  of  November;  but 


('\i;i.i;t()n's  I'l.triiiT. 


driving  before  them  five  oxen;  and  on  tho  4th 
they  descried  a  house,  which  was  tlie  fii-st  they  liad 
seen  for  thirty-one  days.  Tlioy  hail  by  tliis  tinu^ 
advanced  into  a  cultivated  and  inhabited  countiy, 
and  tho  extremity  of  their  sufferings  was  at  an 
end.  Their  emergence  from  the  wilderness  as- 
tonished tlie  Canadians,  who  had  long  i-egardcd 
that  dreary  tract  of  country  as  impenetrable.  With 
reanimated  spirits  they  marched  on  towards  Quebec; 
but  their  approach  was  already  known  in  the  city, 
and  pr(!parutious  were  being  made  for  their  recep- 
tion. Some  of  Ai-nold's  eommunications  to  (lie 
Canadians,  which  were  to  have  been  distributed  by 
friendly  Indians,  had  been  intercepted,  and  Cra- 


h(!  was  unable  to  cross  at  once,  as  all  the  boats  had 
boon  removed.  He  therefore  set  to  work  collect- 
ing canoes  and  making  ladders  ;  and  on  the  13th,  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  began  his  embarka- 
tion. Not  more  than  thirty  canoes  were  in  his 
])ossession,  and  it  was  fomid  necessary  to  cross  the 
river  three  times  to  carry  over  the  bulk  of  tlie 
army.  The  darkness  of  night  favoiu'od  the  opera- 
tion, and  Arnold  and  his  men  anived  undiscovered 
at  Wolfe's  Cove.  A  hundred  and  fifty  soldiei-s  had 
been  left  at  Point  Levi,  and  the  number  who  now 
stood  beneath  the  Heights  of  Abraham  was  barely 
six  hundi-ed  effectives,  or  seven  hundred  in  all. 
Success,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  was 
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liopdloss.  Tho  men  wore  oxhiuiated  witli  tlioir  Jong 
iind  toilHOino  march  ;  tliey  had  no  cannon ;  ihoir 
uinHkots  AV(ir(i  dauuigod,  and  their  powder  and 
cartridges  in  had  condition.  Noverthiihias,  (hey 
determined  to  make  tiio  attempt.  Ascending  the 
Hteep  and  jagged  path  by  which  Wolfe  liad  gained 
the (ihivatcid  philcau  in  17r)9,  they  fonnd  tliemstilves 
by  nK)rnin<;  on  the  phun  which  stretches  towards 
Quebec,     in  tho  course  of  the  day,  two  or  three 


Point  aux  Trembles,  twenty  miles  above  Quebec, 
and  between  that  city  and  Montreal. 

'I'lie  defences  of  tiu(!bec  were  excc^llent  ;  hiit  tlie 
nutiil»(!r  of  soldii'i-s  within  the  walls  was  few.  A 
small  reinforcement,  however,  had  ariived  on  tho 
12th  of  Novend)ei',  when  Colonel  Allan  Maclean, 
who  had  falicni  back  from  Koit  Cliamhly,  entei-ed 
the  city  at  tlic-  liead  of  a  liuiKhod  and  seviMity  men, 
levied  chi»;lly   among  tho  Jlighlandors   settled   in 


wolfb's  cove. 


Lnndred  men  went  up  close  to  tho  fortifications,  and 
Imzzahed ;  but  their  shouts  did  not  produce  that 
effect  upon  the  walls  which  the  trumpets  of  Joshua, 
and  tho  cries  of  his  [)eople,  producied  upon  the  widis 
of  Jericho.  Then  Arnold  sent  a  flag  to  demand  tho 
surnsnder  of  the  phice  ;  but  the  flag  was  not  re- 
ceived, and  the  city  evinced  no  desire  to  cai)itulate 
to  a  mob  of  ragged  and  half-starved  men.  Aijiold, 
after  making  an  assault  on  one;  of  the  gates  of  t)i(j 
city,  in  which  he  was  n^pulsod  with  loss,  and 
finding  that  his  troops  had  no  more  than  five 
i-ounds  of  amnuniition  to  each  man,  retired  to 
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(Janada.  Two  ships  of  war  were  in  tho  harbour, 
and  tho  crews  of  merchant- vessels  wore  detained  to 
aid  in  tho  defence.  The  ari'ival  of  General  (JarJetoP 
on  the  I'Jth  had  a  good  (fdect  on  tho  spirits  of  tho 
garrison.  (Jno  of  his  earliest  ;|ictH  was  to  order  all 
who  would  not  johi  in  the  defence  to  quit  the  city 
within  four  days— -a  necessary  precaution,  since, 
although  the  majority  of  the  pijoplo  w(!re  in  favoui,' 
of  the  (jovernment,  several  midcontents  were  <li«- 
))osed  to  welcome  tho  approach  of  the  invader.  Tho 
(governor  ha<l  now  under  his  command  nearly  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  men,  of  whom,  howeve^  not 
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inany  more  tlxan  three  hundred  were  regular  soldiers. 
With  these  Avere  combined  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  seamen  and  marines,  several  militia-men,  and  a 
number  of  civilians  hastily  pressed  for  the  service. 
Montgomery  was  organising  his  own  legions  for 
an  attack  on  this  force,  if  he  could  tempt  it  out 
into  the  ojjcn  country,  or  on  its  stronghold,  if  he 
could  not.  It  was  a  desperate  entei-prise,  for  he 
had  no  siege-guns,  and  his  men  were  very  far  from 
being  disciplined  troops.  Several  of  his  hasty  levies 
had  by  this  time  deserted  him,  yielding  to  that  feel- 
ing of  home-sickness  which  was  so  commonly  found 
among  these  small  farmers  and  comfortable  hus- 
bandmen. Moreover,  the  engagements  of  the  New 
Euglanders  terminated  on  the  last  day  of  the  year ; 
it  was  certain  that  they  would  not  voluntarily 
remain  any  longer;  and  it  was  therefore  impera- 
tive to  act  at  once,  if  anything  was  to  be  even 
attempted.  Resolving  to  dare  the  utmost,  Mont- 
gomery, on  the  26th  of  November,  left  Montreal 
with  three  armed  schoonei'S,  carrying  ai-tillery  and 
three  hundred  troops.  Before  quitting  the  city,  he 
made  a  public  declaration  that,  on  his  return,  he 
would  call  a  convention  of  the  Canadian  people. 
He  was  never  to  return. 

A  junction  with  Arnold,  at  Point  aux  Trembles, 
was  effected  on  the  3rd  of  December,  and  on  tlie 
5th  the  united  force,  consisting  of  nearly  a  hundred 
Anglo-Americans,  and  about  two  hundred  Canadian 
volunteers,  nppoared  before  Quebec.  To  Mont- 
gomery it  seemed  possible  to  carry  the  place  by 
stonn,  though  he  knew  that  the  loss  of  life  must 
necessarily  be  great.  The  Lower  Town  was  not  so 
strongly  defended  as  the  Upper  :  it  was  there,  if 
anywhei-e,  that  the  foi-tifications  were  vulnerable. 
Still,  the  attempt  was  terribly  hazardous,  and  it  is 
probable  that  something  akin  to  despaii*  possessed 
tlie  heart  of  Montgomery  at  this  period.  It  was 
perhaps  hardly  to  bo  expected  that  he  should  feel 
any  regard  for,  or  sympathy  with,  England,  for  he 
was  English  neither  by  birth  nor  by  blood.  But 
he  may  have  had  misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom  or 
policy  of  forsaking  his  old  allegiance,  and  he  was 
l)y  this  tim.'  doubtful  of  the  cause  he  had  espoused. 
Even  before  starting  from  home  to  join  the  army, 
he  had  expressed  himself  in  a  very  melancholy  way 
about  the  madness  of  the  world.  He  soon  grew 
weary  of  the  American  service,  and,  ere  he  inarched 
from  Montreal,  intimated  that  he  should  resign  his 
commission  at  the  end  of  the  campaign.  The  in- 
subordination of  his  soldiers  disgusted  him ;  and  he 
had  little  ftiith  in  a  revolution  which,  as  yet, 
seemed  incapable  of  that  highest  of  civic  virtues — 
the  due  subjection  of  the  individual  to  the  common- 
wealth. 


More  as  a  matter  of  form  than  anythinf  else, 
Montgomery  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  city,  with  a 
demand  for  its  surrender ;  but  Cai-leton  fired  on 
the  flag,  and  refused  to  enter  into  any  negotia- 
tions with  rebels.  On  the  6th  of  December,  the 
American  commander  addressed  a  wild  and 
menacing  letter  to  his  adversary,  of  which  the 
latter,  feeling  secure  behind  his  works,  took  no 
notice,  nor  of  othex-s  which  followed  it.  A  batteiy 
was  then  begun  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  near 
the  gate  of  St.  John.  Montgomery,  in  writing  to 
General  Wooster,  said  that  he  expected  no  other 
advantage  from  his  artillery  than  to  amuse  the 
enemy,  and  blind  him  as  to  the  real  design.  In 
deftiult  of  earth,  which  could  not  be  obtained,  owiuff 
to  the  severe  frost,  the  gabions  and  fascines  were 
filled  with  snow,  on  which  large  quantities  of  water 
were  poured,  so  that  in  a  moment  a  solid  mass  of 
ice  was  produced.  The  siege,  however,  was  a  mere 
delusion.  The  shot  thrown  by  the  artillery  was 
too  light  to  efiect  a  breach,  or  do  any  material 
damage,  though  the  batteries  were  not  more  than 
seven  hundred  yards  from  the  walls;  and  the  guns, 
which  were  all  of  small  calibre,  were  dismounted  and 
injured  by  the  retui*n-fire  of  the  besieged.  Disease 
of  the  lungs  and  small-pox  thinned  the  raiiks  of 
Montgomery's  army,  and  the  season  fought  against 
them  with  weapons  more  deadly  even  than  those 
which  Carleton  could  command.  If  that  oflicer 
could  only  be  drawn  out  into  the  open  field,  h<' 
might,  perchance,  be  beaten  ;  but  he  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  what  had  happened  to  Montcalm, 
when  he  rashly  quitted  the  city  and  encoimter<Ml  the 
forces  of  Wolfe,  to  repeat  that  fatal  error.  It  was 
evident,  therefore,  that  nothing  remained  but  the 
forlorn  hope  of  an  escalade.  A  council  of  war,  held 
on  the  evening  of  the  16th,  decided,  by  a  large 
majority,  that  an  assault  should  be  made  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  prepai-ations  could  be  completed. 

Dissensions  showed  themselves  in  some  quartei's 
as  the  time  for  the  attack  drew  on,  and  for  a 
moment  a  mutiny  was  feared  ;  but  Montgomery 
restored  order  by  his  fii-mness  and  spii'it,  He 
feared,  however,  a  more  formidable  outbreak  of  the 
same  feeling  after  the  close  of  the  year,  v.dien  h(,' 
would  no  longer  have  a  right  to  the  men's  services  ; 
and  he  therefoi'e  hurried  on  the  attack.  Still,  it 
could  not  be  attempted  without  a  further  delay;  and 
in  the  meanwhile  a  deserter  carried  information  to 
the  gaiTison,  who  took  elaborate  precautions  against 
surprise.  Tlie  weather  becajuie  every  day  more 
terrible  in  its  severity.  On  the  30th,  a  heavy  snow- 
storm set  in ;  and  Montgomery,  considering  that  the 
obscurity  of  the  atmosphere  would  favour  the  con- 
templated movement,  and  knowing  that  only  one 
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more  day  of  compulsory  service  remained,  gave 
orders  for  the  troops  to  be  ready  for  the  assault  at 
two  o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  It  is  said 
that  the  New  Englanders  had  long  been  opposed  to 
so  desperate  an  enterprise,  and  that  they  would  not 
consent  until  promised  the  reward  of  sacking  the 
town,  if  they  could  win  it.  However  this  may 
])e,  it  is  undeniable  that  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
siege  Montgomery  found  a  gi*eat  deal  of  insubordi- 
nation among  his  troops;  but  that,  nevertheless, 
when  the  final  effort  was  at  length  made,  the  men 
beliaved  with  the  utmost  courage  and  resolution. 
In  order  that  they  might  recognise  one  another, 
each  soldier  Avas  to  wear  in  his  cap  a  piece  of  white 
paper ;  and  some  of  them  insciibed  tliis  placard 
Avith  the  words,  "  Liberty  or  Death  !  "  A  disjias- 
sionate  observer  does  not  perceive  in  what  way 
libei-ty  was  concerned  in  the  business,  since  the 
Canadians,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  were  not 
at  all  well  inclined  to  receive  the  invaders.  But 
an  army  must  have  some  species  of  rallying-cry, 
and  this  did  as  well  as  another.  The  forces  were 
divided  into  two  columns,  the  chief  of  which  was 
led  by  Montgomery  himself,  while  the  second  was 
under  the  command  of  Arnold.  Bxit  each  of  these 
bodies  was  subdivided,  and  sent  towax'ds  varioiis 
<iuax'ters,  so  that  the  gaiTison  might  be  simulta- 
neously alarmed  along  the  whole  line  of  their 
defences.  Two  false  demonstrations,  on  the  south- 
west and  nearer  the  south,  Avere  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  British  and  Canadian  troops,  while 
the  real  attacks,  which  were  to  be  on  the 
Lower  Town,  were  delivered  by  Montgomery  from 
the  south-east,  and  by  Arnold  from  the  north-east. 

Forming  his  small  pai-ty  of  three  hundred  men 
into  Indian  file,  the  chief  commander  led  them  to 
Wolfe's  Cove,  and  proceeded  two  miles  along  the 
shore,  by  a  rocky  path,  slippery  with  frozen  snow. 
A  north-eastern  blast  drove  in  their  faces  the  sharp 
and  lacerating  hail  of  those  inclement  regions ;  and 
the  men,  half-blinded  by  the  storm,  had  the  greatest 
trouble  to  save  themselves  from  falling  on  the  rugged 
and  icy  way.  It  had  been  agreed  that  the  signal  for 
commencing  the  attack  should  be  the  firing  of  a  rocket 
from  Cape  Diamond  by  one  of  the  parties  engaged  in 
the  false  movements.  This  intimation  was  unfortu- 
nately given  more  than  half  an  hour  too  soon,  and 
Montgomery  was  compelled  to  hurry  his  advance. 
With  a  few  companions,  including  the  celebrated 
Aaron  Burr,  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  he  anived  at  the 
first  barrier,  while  the  greater  number  of  the  troops 
Avere  still  behind.  He  now  found  himself  in  a  nar- 
roAv  defile,  sloping  precipitously  toAvards  the  river 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  shut  in  by  a  scarped 
rock  and  overhanging  cliff".     The  passage  Avas  inter- 


cepted by  a  log-house,  loopholed  for  musketry,  and 
by  a  battery  of  tAVO  three-i)ounders  ;  and  the  posi- 
tion wa.s  held  by  a  party  of  English  and  Canadians, 
including  some  sailoi"s,  and  numbering  altogether 
forty-seven  men.  It  Avas  by  this  time  daybreak  on 
the  31st  of  December,  1775,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  attacking  force  Avas  seen  marcliing  up  from 
Wolfe's  Cove.  A  panic  seized  the  guard,  who  for 
a  moment  drew  back ;  but  their  firmness  Avas 
speedily  restored,  and  Avith  lighted  matches  they 
aAvaited,  behind  theii"  guns,  the  onslaught  of  the 
enemy.  .  At  the  head  of  sixty  men,  Montgomery, 
exclaiming  that  Quebec  was  theirs,  sprang  quickly 
forAvard.  It  Avas  the  last  act  of  his  life.  The 
English  guns  Aver-e  served  by  nine  seamen,  and  were 
discharged  when  Montgomery  Avas  within  fifty 
yards  of  theii'  mouths.  The  commander  at  once 
fell  dead,  together  Avitli  one  of  his  aides-de-camp, 
and  eleven  others.  Montgomery  was  Avounded  in 
three  places,  and  his  fall  expedited  the  inevitable 
defeat  of  the  enterprise.  The  man  avIio  fired  the 
g-un  by  Avliich  Montgomery  perished  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Ncav  Englander ;  and  he  would  relate,  in 
after  years,  that  the  British  pai'ty  Avere  in  full 
retreat  at  the  time,  and  that  he  fii'ed  the  gun  at 
I'andom,  before  turning  to  join  his  comi'ades — :an 
improbable  narration,  not  in  harmony  with  more 
authentic  accounts. 

A  feeling  of  dismay  spread  through  the  American 
ranks  at  the  death  of  their  leader,  thus  occurring  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  assault.  The  captain  of  one 
of  the  companies  was  desirous  of  pushing  forward  ; 
but  he  Avas  Ul-supported,  and  unable  to  make  his 
Avill  pi'eA'ail.  The  ai*ms  of  several  of  the  men  Avere 
wet,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  ofiicei's, 
nothing  more  could  be  attempted  Avith  fatigued 
and  disheartened  troops.  Fireballs  Avere  now  being 
thrown  by  the  English,  and  their  baleful  glare  en- 
abled the  musketeers  in  the  blockhouse  to  fire  with 
murderous  precision.  A  retreat  was  therefore 
ordered,  and  this  Avas  quietly  and  happily  effected; 
though,  had  the  garrison  chosen  to  pursue,  it  is 
probable  that  hardly  a  man  Avould  have  escaped. 
The  defenders  of  the  city,  howeA-er,  Avere  required 
in  the  city  itself,  for  a  vigorous  assault  was  being 
carried  on  in  another  dii-ection.  Arnold's  division 
advanced  along  the  river  St.  Charles,  the  path  by 
the  side  of  Avhich  Ava.s  narroAved  by  masses  of  ice, 
throAvn  up  by  the  stream.  The  men  of  the  attacking 
force  could  only  move  forward  in  single  file,  hold- 
ing doAvn  their  heads,  to  protect  their  faces  from  the 
piercing  Avind  and  lashing  drift  of  hail  and  snow, 
and  covering  their  muskets  Avith  their  coats.  They 
Avere  met  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  walls ;  but, 
pressing  on,  they  carried  the  first  barricade  afte? 
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an  lioiu-'s  figlitiijg.  Arnold  was  presently  struck 
iu  the  leg  by  a  musket-ball,  and  carried  to  the 
rear  in  great  agony.  The  troops  were  now  headed 
by  Daniel  Morgan,  of  Virginia,  whose  self-devotion 
and  military  virtues  wei'e  admirably  displayed  on 
this  occasion,  as  on  othei*s;  and  it  was  under  his 
directions  that  the  battery  was  taken,  and  its 
defenders  seized.  The  Americans  had  surmounted 
the  barricade  by  ladders,  and,  on  reaching  the  other 
side,  found  themselves  in  a  pei'ilous  position.  The 
place  was  in  darkness,  and  the  cold  so  extreme 
that  the  men  were  covei'ed  with  icicles,  and 
their  muskets  rendered  unavailable  by  the  driving 
snow.  Morgan  knew  nothing  of  the  town,  and 
was  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  should  do,  especially 
as  the  enthusiasm  of  his  men  was  rapidly  diminish- 
ing. In  a  little  while,  however,  he  was  joined  by 
Christopher  Greene  of  Rhode  Island,  Timothy 
Bigelow  of  Massaclmsetts,  and  Return  J.  Meigs 
of  Connecticut  (all  of  them  commanders  in  Arnold's 
column),  and  by  the  men  belonging  to  their  cam- 
panies.  The  re-united  force  struggled  on  to  the  next 
barrier,  and  the  scaling  ladders  were  at  once  reared  ; 
but  the  menacing  aspect  of  a  large  body  of  ti'oops 
on  the  other  side,  standing  with  levelled  bayonets, 
made  the  assailants  pause.  Many  of  the  American 
officers  were  shot  down,  for  the  English  fire  came 
not  merely  from  the  soldiers  on  the  further  side  of 
the  barricade,  but  from  houses  on  both  sides  of  the 
narrow  street.  Notwithstanding  these  disadvan- 
tages, the  Americans  maintained  the  fight  for  four 
hours  and  a  half;  but  at  length  the  coiu'age  of 
se-v  eral  gave  way,  and  they  escaped  over  the  shoal- 
ice  of  the  St.  Charles.  Towai-ds  daylight,  those  Avho 
remained,  and  who  constituted  the  lax'ger  number, 
got  into  some  stone  houses,  from  which  they  poured 
a  telling  fire  into  their  adversary's  ranks,  and  were 
at  the  same  time  protected  themselves.  But  all 
was  in  vaui.  The  defeat  of  Montgomery's  division 
left  the  whole  of  Carleton's  army  free  to  oppose  that 
of  Arnold,  for  it  was  by  this  time  evident  that  tlie 
other  attacks  were  feints.  An  unexpected  sally 
from  the  Palace  Gate,  in  the  rear  of  the  assailants, 
overjiowered  the  small  but  resolute  band,  and  com- 
pelled a  large  number  to  suiTender.   The  remainder, 


inspired  by  the  reckless  courage  of  Morgan,  still 
fought  on,  in  the  hope  of  cutting  their  way  out ; 
but  the  feat  was  impossible,  and  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  they  laid  down  their  arms.* 

Thus  ended  an  attempt  of  culpable  rashness, 
undei-taken  for  the  promotion  of  ends  wholly  un- 
just, and  devoid  even  of  the  most  specious  recom- 
mendation. Montgomery  was  an  able  soldier,  and 
a  man  of  kindly  disposition.  Beloved  in  America, 
he  found  some  panegyrists  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment itself  But  his  traitorous  desertion  of  the 
flag  which  he  had  at  one  time  serA-ed — a  desertion 
prompted  by  motives  of  individual  pique — leaves  a 
stain  upon  his  memory  which  liis  vii-tues  cannot 
altogether  efitice  ;  nor  was  there  anything  in  his 
gi-eat  exploit,  beyond  valour  and  daring,  to  entitle 
it  to  a  cosmopolitan  fame.  The  only  agi-eeable 
feature  in  the  whole  invasion  of  Canada  is  the 
benevolence  of  Carleton  towaixls  his  enemies.  He 
buried  Montgomery  with  the  honours  of  war ;  he 
treated  his  prisonei-s  with  humanity.  At  a  later 
period,  when  the  American  retreat  had  com- 
menced, the  woods  were,  by  his  orders,  searched  for 
lurking  fugitives,  that  they  might  be  taken  to  the 
general  hospital,  and  relieved  at  the  public  charge. 
All  who  would  come  forward  voluntarily  were 
promised  that,  on  the  restoration  of  their  health, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  resj^ec- 
tive  provinces.  To  those  who  were  in  extreme 
want,  Carleton  sent  £100 ;  and  by  soothing 
Avords  lie  did  his  utmost  to  soften  the  hardness 
of  defeat.  Any  conti-ar}-  tendencies  on  the  part  of 
his  officers  he  gently  reproved.  "  Since  we  have 
tried  in  vain,"  he  said,  "to  make  the  Americans 
acknowledge  us  as  brothers,  let  us  send  them  away 
disposed  to  regard  us  as  first  cousins."  It  would 
have  been  happy  for  both  nations  if  such  a  feeling 
had  been  more  generally  diffused. 

*  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States  ;  Earl  Stanhope's 
History  of  Enghvnd  ;  Jesse's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Eeign  of 
George  III.;  Impartial  History  of  the  War  in  America  (1780) ; 
Journal  of  Caj^tain  Simeon  Thayer  (one  of  Greene's  battalion), 
as  edited,  with  Introduction  and  liotes,  by  Edwin  Martin  Stone 
{Providence,  U.S.,  1867).— The  Journals  of  the  exi^edition  are 
very  numerous,  including  one  by  Arnold  ;  and  some  account  of 
all  the  chief  naniitivcs  is  given  by  ]\Ir.  Stone. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 


Proceetli'igs  of  the  Continental  Congress — Creation  of  a  Navy  and  of  a  Marine  Department — Opening  of  Negotiations  witK 
Foreign  Powers — Insubordination  in  the  Army  before  Boston — Lord  Ehinmore  in  Virginia— Collisions  with  the  People — 
Issue  of  a  Proclamation  by  the  Governor  promising  Freedom  to  the  Slaves — Counter  Measures  of  the  Virginian  Authorities 
—  The  Scotch  in  Virginia — Action  at  the  Great  Bridge,  near  Norfolk — Discomfiture  of  the  British — SuiTender  of  Norfolk 
to  the  Amei-icans — Burning  of  the  Town  by  Lord  Dunmoro  (Jan.  1st,  177G) — Effect  of  the  Act  in  augmenting  the  Opposi- 
tion of  the  Virginians — Failure  of  the  Governor's  Projects  for  rousing  the  Indians  and  Backwoodsmen — Departure  of 
Dunmore  for  the  North — The  New  Continental  Army— Thomas  Paine's  Essay  in  Favour  of  a  Declaration  of  Independence 
— Summary  of,  and  Extracts  from,  the  Disquisition — Division  of  Opinion  in  Various  Parts  of  the  Federation — Efforts  of 
Franklin  to  hurry  on  Independence — Revolution  in  Georgia— Proceedings  in  the  Virginian  Convention. 


Montgomery's  temporary  success  in  the  invasion 
of  Canada,  and  the  really  heroic  achievement  of 
Arnold  and  his  companions  in  penetrating  through 
the  deserts  of  Maine  into  the  northern  province, 
confii-med  the  determination  of  the  more  resolute  to 
complete  their  independence  of  Great  Britain,  and 
probably  influenced  in  the  same  direction  some  who 
had  pi'eviously  been  waverei-s.  Yet  Congi'ess,  as  a 
matter  of  form  and  prudence,  continued  to  make  a 
pretence  of  loyalty  to  the  King,  and  the  central 
provinces  still  evinced,  with  a  less  questionable 
sincerity,  a  desire  for  reconciliation  with  the  mother 
country.  Royalist  agents  sought  to  induce  New 
York  to  detach  itself  from  the  Federation,  but 
signally  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  effected  no  other 
result  than  to  induce  the  convention  of  that  province 
to  take  a  more  decided  stand  on  revolutionary 
principles.  In  December,  the  Continental  Congi-ess 
determined  to  build  thirteen  ships  of  war,  and  to 
establish  a  naval  department,  which  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  marine  committee,  consisting  of 
one  member  from  each  colony.  This  was  anothei* 
and  very  important  step  towards  the  creation  of  a 
national  Government,  totally  distinct  from  that  of 
the  parent  State.  Still  another  was  the  ojjening 
of  negotiations  with  foreign  Pov/ers.  To  this  end, 
the  Congressional  committee  of  secret  correspondence 
authorised  their  countryman,  Arthur  Lee,  then  in 
London,  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  chief 
Governments  of  continental  Europe ;  and  Dumas,  a 
Swiss  settled  in  Holland,  and  a  friend  of  Franklin, 
to  whom  he  had  written  in  high  praise  of  the 
Americans  and  their  objects,  was  also  charged  with 
duties  of  a  similar  character.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year,  De  Bonvouloir,  the  emissary  of  Vergennes, 
arrived  in  Philadelphia,  and  had  several  conferences 
with  Franklin  and  the  other  members  of  the  secret 
committee.  The  result  of  these  interviews  was  that 
the  Frenchman  gave  the  committee  to  understand, 
without  making  an  exact  promise  to  that  eftect,  that 
his  King  would  aid  them  on  certain  conditions  ;  and 
that  the  committee  made  it  very  clear  to  the  French- 
man that  they  would  be  glad   of  such  aid  in  the 


fui'therance  of  their  designs,  though  they  still  kept 
up  the  farce  of  pretending  that  they  were  even  yet 
indisposed  to  sever  their  connection  with  England 
and  with  the  English  Crown.  De  Bonvouloir  wrote 
home  to  the  Ministry  a  report  of  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard,  which  tended  to  make  still  more  pro- 
bable the  alliance  that  both  parties  desired. 

It  was  a  period  of  danger  for  the  colonists  and 
their  cause.  The  forces  before  Boston  were  want- 
ing in  all  the  necessai'ies  of  a  military  body ;  tlie 
term  of  service  of  the  men  had  nearly  reached  its 
date,  and  for  the  most  part  they  seemed  not  veiy 
eager  to  renew  it ;  the  lack  of  money  was  in  itself 
an  evil  of  the  most  desperate  chai'acter;  the  soldiers 
complained  of  not  receiving  their  wages  with  re- 
gularity, and  grumbled  at  being  paid  (when  they 
were  paid  at  all)  in  a  ivapidly-depreciating  paper 
currency ;  it  was  found  necessary  to  i-educe  the  al- 
lowances of  food ;  and  altogether  the  ai-my  seemed 
tumbling  into  ruin.  Several  of  the  Connecticut 
levies,  whose  enlistment  expired  before  the  end 
of  December,  departed  for  their  homes  in  spite  of 
earnest  entreaties  and  exhortations  that  they 
would  stay  a  little  longei*,  if  it  Avere  only  ten  days. 
Trumbull,  the  Governor  of  their  province,  told 
Washington  that  they  were  acting  in  accordance 
with  "  the  genius  and  spirit"  of  New  Englander«, 
whose  pulses  always  beat  high  for  liberty  ;  and  he 
gave  no  countenance  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, that  he  should  punish  the  offendei*s. 
No  doubt  they  could  not  have  been  legally  punished ; 
biit  their  conduct  was  very  generally  disapproved 
in  Connecticut,  and  efforts  were  made  to  suj^ply  the 
l^laces  of  the  seceders.  A  large  number  of  men 
were  enlisted  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  preparations  for  the  service  of  the  coming 
year  were  made  by  Washington,  as  far  as  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position  permitted.  Yet  his  heart 
often  sank  within  him  at  the  prospects  of  the  war, 
and,  in  a  letter  to  Joseph  Reed,  of  Pennsylvanm, 
written  on  the  28th  of  November,  1775,  he  observed: 
— "  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  at  any  disaster 
that  may  Iiappen.  After  the  last  of  this  month,  our 
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lines  will  be  so  weakened  that  the  minute-men  and 
militia  must  be  called  in  for  their  defence ;  and 
these,  being  under  no  kind  of  government  them- 
selves, will  destroy  the  little  suboi'dination  I  have 
been  laboviring  to  establish,  and  run  me  into  one 
evil  whilst  I  am  endeavouring  to  avoid  another ; 
but  the  less  must  be  chosen.  Could  I  have  foreseen 
what  I  have  experienced,  and  am  likely  to  ex- 
perience, no  consideration  uj)on  earth  should  ha^-e 


another,  and  eveiy  one  seemed  to  claim  the  right  of 
placing  himself  where  he  pleased.  * 

While  the  great  Virginian  thus  protected  the 
north,  and  menaced  the  British  army  in  the  capital 
of  Massachusetts,  his  native  State  suffered  much 
from  the  tyranny  of  Lord  Dunmore.  That  noble- 
man sailed  about  the  coasts  in  a  small  fleet,  by  the 
aid  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  inflict  vengeance  on 
the  towns  which  lay  within  his  reach.     At  Norfolk, 


PLAN  OF  THE  ATTACK  OX  QUEBEC  IN  177*5.     {From  Thayer'' s  ^^  Journal  of  the  Invasion  of  Canada^) 


A,  A,  A.  American  forces  under  Arnold. 

B.  Bastion  of  La  Glacifera. 

C.  „  St.  Louis. 

D,  „  St.  Ursula. 


E.  Bastion  of  St.  Jolin. 

F.  ,,  La  Potasse. 

G.  Palace  Gate 

H.  Governor's  House. 


K.  Lower  Town. 

L.  Place  where  Montgomery  besran  Ms  attack. 

M.  Where  Arnold  was  wounded. 

N.  American  battery. 


induced  me  to  accept  this  command.  A  regiment, 
or  any  subordinate  department,  Avould  have  been 
accompanied  witli  ten  times  the  satisfaction,  and 
pei-haps  the  honour."  And  in  the  same  letter  he 
speaks  of  the  absurdity  and  partiality  of  the  people 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  of  the  trouble 
and  vexation  lie  had  had  in  the  new  an-angement 
of  oflicers.  He  had  been  obliged  to  yield  to  *'  the 
humour  and  whimsies  "  of  his  subordinates,  or  he 
would  have  got  no  anny  at  all.  The  ofiicei-s  of  one 
Government  woidd   not  serve  in  the  resiments  of 


on  the  30th  of  September,  he  seized  the  printing 
materials  of  a  newspaper  belonging  to  one  John 
Holt,  and,  together  with  two  compositors,  took  them 
on  board  his  vessel,  that  he  might  publish  a  loyal 
Gazette  whenever  he  pleased.  Shoi'tly  afterwards, 
the  people  of  Hampton  moved  his  wrath  by  taking 
the  swivels  and  other  stores  from  an  armed  slooj) 
which  had  been  diiven  on  shore,  capturing  some  of 


*  Tlie  Writings  of   Washington,  edited  by  Jaied  Sparks. 
Vol.  III. 
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the  men,  and  setting  the  ship  on  fire.  Such  an  act 
unquestionably  «illed  for  punishment;  but  Dun- 
more  contemplated  a  degree  of  punishment  which 
■was  quite  unjustifiable.  Not  content  with  block- 
admg  the  port,  he  sent  some  of  his  tenders  into 
Hampton  Roads  to  destroy  the  town.  Tlie  little 
force,  however,  was  so  vigorously  received,  on  two 
successive  days  (the  26th  and  27th  of  October), 
that  they  v/ere  obliged  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  a 
few  of  their  men,  and  one  of  the  tendei-s.  In 
tills  way  did  actual  hostilities  begin  in  Virginia ; 
and  they  were  soon  followed  up.  On  the  1-1  th  of 
November,  Duumore  had  a  skirmish  with  some 
militia-men  who  were  lying  in  ambuscade  near 
the  Great  Bi'idge  which  crosses  the  ri^er  Elizabeth, 
about  ten  miles  from  Norfolk.  The  provincials 
were  defeated,  and  fled  in  panic.  The  Governor 
then  gave  orders  for  the  building  of  a  fort  not  far 
from  the  scene  of  the  encounter,  and  straightway 
issued  a  proclamation,  which  he  liad  signed  on  the 
7th,  and  which  had  for  its  main  object  the  rousing 
of  the  slaves  to  action  on  the  side  of  the  King. 
This  pi'oclamation  estiiblished  martial  law  through- 
out the  province ;  required  every  person  capable 
of  bearing  arms  to  resort  to  the  Royal  Standard, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  life  and  property; 
and  declared  freedom  to  all  indented  servants  and 
negi'oes  appertaining  to  rebels,  if  they  would  assist 
in  reducing  the  colony  to  obedience.  The  en- 
franchisement of  slaves  is  in  itself  an  act  of 
humanity  and  wisdom ;  but  it  is  always  necessary 
to  consider  the  proper  time  for  so  serious  a  revolu- 
tion, and  the  fittest  means  by  which  the  change  can 
be  brought  about  in  a  gentle  and  orderly  manner. 
Dunmore  selected  an  inopportune  season,  and 
adopted  a  method  the  most  likely  to  excite  fero- 
cious passions,  and  lead  to  a  sanguinary  war  of 
races. 

Tlie  proclamation,  expressed  an  actual  purpose 
not  a  mere  threat.  The  Governor  proceeded  to 
raise  various  regiments  of  white  and  black  soldiers, 
and  to  the  latter  he  gave  the  title  of  "  Lord  Dun- 
more's  Ethiopian  Regiment."  Several  of  the  men 
whom  he  thus  proposed  to  arm  were  Africans,  not 
merely  by  blood,  but  also  by  Inrth  ;  they  might 
therefore  be  expected  to  be  animated  by  savage  in- 
stincts and  barbarian  desires.  No  wonder  that 
the  Virginians  were  enraged  and  alarmed  at  a 
menace  which  was  for  them  full  of  nameless  horror. 
Tliey  quickened  tlieii*  military  preparations  at  the 
prospect  of  danger,  and,  on  the  invitiition  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  instituted  a  Government 
of  their  own.  It  was  very  necessary  to  tiike 
some  direct  action  with  regard  to  the  slaves,  and 
this  was  done  by  representing  to  tliera  that  it  was 


the  English  who  had  forced  slaveiy  on  the  country; 
that  tlie  Virginians  had  vainly  struggled  against  it 
and  that  the  existing  race  of  mastera  had,  for  the 
most  part,  done  their  utmost  to  render  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blacks  as  tolerable  as  it  might  be.  A 
pi'omise  was  held  out,  not  only  that  no  further 
negi-oes  should  be  imported,  but  that  those  already 
in  bondage  should  be  set  free.  In  a  little  while, 
the  feai's  excited  by  Lord  Dunmore's  policy  calm<'d 
down,  for  it  was  found  that  the  dreaded  conse- 
quences did  not  ensue.  The  proclamation  was  not, 
indeed,  entirely  a  failure,  but  its  effects  wei*e  un- 
equal to  what  had  been  anticipated.  Many  hun- 
dreds, both  of  blacks  and  whites,  flocked  to  the 
standard  of  the  Governor ;  and  sevei'al  of  the 
loyally-disposed  publicly  abjured  the  Congi'ess  and 
its  acts,  together  with  all  local  contentions  and 
committees  of  an  insurrectionary  character.  But 
the  negroes  thus  enlisted  fonned  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  mass  of  bondsmen  in  the 
province,  and  their  conduct  was  not  marked  )>y 
that  enmity  to  their  masters  which  was  very 
naturally  feared. 

Among  the  whites  most  eager  to  show  their 
good  inclinations  towards  the  Crown  were  certain 
Scotchmen,  settled  in  Virginia,  and  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursxiits.  These  had  in  August  presented  a 
petition  to  the  Vii'ginian  Convention,  praying  that 
they  might  not  be  obliged  to  bear  arms  against 
their  countiymen,  and  promising  strict  neutrality 
in  case  the  province  should  be  invaded  by  British 
troops.  The  Convention  replied  to  this  petition  by 
recomnaending  the  colony  in  general  to  treat  with 
kindness  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  who 
did  not  declare  themselves  enemies  of  the  American 
cause.  But  many  of  the  petitioners  having  shortly 
afterwards  exhibited  a  decided  leaning  towards  the 
Royal  side,  the  recommendation  in  their  favour 
was  revoked.  These  Scotchmen  were  now  em- 
bodied as  the  militia  of  Norfolk,  and  were  con- 
sidered to  pi'esent  so  formidable  a  front  that  the 
Americans  determined  to  take  their  place.  Ac- 
coi'dingly,  on  the  28th  of  November,  the  forces 
under  the  command  of  William  "Woodford,  colonel 
of  the  second  Vii'ginian  regiment,  marched  to  the 
Great  Bridge,  and  threw  up  a  breastwork  opposite 
the  British  fort.  Some  attempts  to  get  to  the  rear 
of  the  King's  troops  having  failed,  the  two  armies 
continued  for  several  days  to  confront  one  another 
without  any  active  operations.  At  length.  Dun- 
more,  who  was  in  Norfolk  at  the  time,  resolved  to 
make  an  attempt  to  diive  off  his  antagonists.  On 
the  evening  of  the  8th  of  December,  he  sent  for- 
ward two  hundred  men,  consisting  of  regular 
troops,    sailors,    mihtia,    and   uegi-oes.       The    only 
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approach  to  the  Virginians  was  over  a  caiiseway, 
terminating  in  the  breastwork  which  the  insur- 
gents had  erected  ;  and  along  this  path,  in  the 
early  morning  of  the  9th,  the  assailants  rushed  to- 
wards the  enemy,  under  the  leadersliip  of  Captain 
Fordyce.  They  were  received  with  so  hot  a  fire 
that,  for  an  instant,  they  wavered ;  but  Fordyce, 
v/ith  splendid  daring  and  self-possession,  rallied 
them  and  pressed  on,  when  he  was  struck  with 
numerous  rifle-balls,  and  fell  dead  at  the  barri- 
cade. The  negroes  and  militia  hung  back  from 
supporting  the  regulai'S,  and  the  latter,  after  doing 
the  utmost  that  was  possible,  retired  luider  cover 
of  the  artillery  at  the  fort,  after  a  contest  of 
fourteen  minutes,  with  a  loss,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  of  more  than  sixty.  These  heavy 
casualties  were  in  part  owing  to  some  of  the 
Virginians  being  posted  in  a  position  which  en- 
abled them  to  take  the  advancing  British  in  flank. 
The  provincials  suffered  scarcely  at  all — an  im- 
munity for  which  they  had  to  thank  their  well- 
contrived  defences.  The  wounded  amongst  the 
English  forces  were  very  humanely  treated,  with 
the  exception  of  the  loyal  Americans,  who  were 
made  to  feel  the  popular  anger  at  what  was 
regarded  as  their  treachery. 

On  the  following  night,  the  Royal  troops  evacu- 
ated the  foi't,  and  retreated  to  Norfolk,  where  so 
much  consternation  prevailed  that  large  numbers 
of  persons,  including  runaway  negroes,  forsook  the 
town,  and  crowded,  to  the  injury  of  health,  on 
board  the  vessels  in  the  river  Elizabeth.  Dunmore 
was  among  the  first  to  seek  shelter  on  ship-board 
from  the  rage  of  the  insurgents ;  and  the  town  of 
Norfolk,  thus  abandoned  by  many  of  its  defenders, 
siirrendered  oil  the  14th  of  December.  The 
Governor  sent  a  flag  on  shore,  to  inquire  if  he 
and  the  fleet  might  be  supplied  with  fresh  pro- 
visions. The  request  was  refused,  and  Dunmore, 
after  consulting  with  the  captain  of  the  Liverpool, 
a  ship  of  war  then  in  the  river,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion— one  certainly  Avarranted  by  the  facts — 
that  Norfolk  was  in  actual  rebellion.  The  old 
year  ended  in  the  midst  of  preparations  for  a 
terrible  veiigeance,  and  on  the  1st  of.  January, 
1776,  the  ships  under  the  orders  of  Lord  Dunmore 
ranged  themselves  in  front  of  the  town,  and  began 
a  violent  cannonade  with  sixty  pieces  of  cannon. 
As  night  drew  on,  boats'  companies  landed  from 
the  ships,  and  spread  the  flames  along  the  river. 
Tlie  houses  were  principally  built  of  pine- wood,  and 
the  fire  spread  rapidly.  In  a  Gazette  which  he 
afterwards  issued  from  his  ship,  the  Governor 
alleged  that  it  was  his  intention  only  to  destroy 
that  part  of  the  city  which  was  next   the  water, 


but  that  the  rebels  themselves  completed  the 
destruction  of  the  place  by  setting  fire  to  the 
back  streets,  which,  as  the  wind  did  not  blow  that 
way,  would  otherwise  have  escaped.  The  story 
seems  very  improbable,  and  in  any  case  it  is 
certain  that  for  several  hours  Loixl  Dunmore 
and  his  officers  wreaked  their  fury  on  the  un- 
fortunate town.  The  cannonade  did  not  entirely 
cease  until  two  o'clock  on  the  following  morning, 
and  the  flames  raged  for  three  days,  destroying  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  what  until  then  had  been  a 
flourishing  seat  of  trade.  During  the  progress  of 
the  bombardment,  the  British  made  several  at- 
tempts to  land  with  cannon,  but  were  always 
diiven  back  by  the  Americans.  A  few  pei-sonfi 
were  wounded  in  endeavouring  to  escape  through 
the  blazing  streets  in  the  midst  of  a  constant 
shower  of  balls ;  but  not  so  many  as  might  have 
been  expected  under  such  disastrous  circumstances. 
Dunmore  himself  seems  afterwards  to  have  been 
ashamed  of  the  cruel  and  wholly  unjustifiable  act 
which  he  had  ordered.  The  statement  made  in 
his  Gazette  was  evidently  intended  to  mitigate  the 
very  general  indignation  which  he  knew  would  be 
excited  against  him ;  but  it  failed  in  its  effect. 
The  destruction  of  Nortolk  was  execrated  as  a 
piece  of  wanton  barbarity,  and  "Washington  drew 
from  the  event  a  hope  that  it  would  render  still 
more  determined  the  resolution  of  the  whole 
country  to  dissolve  all  connection  with  a  people 
who  seemed  lost  to  every  sense  of  virtue,  and 
to  those  feelings  which  distinguish  the  civilised 
man  from  the  savage.  It  was  veiy  natural  on  the 
l^art  of  Washington  to  identify  the  act  of  Dunmore 
with  the  general  policy  of  England.  Falmouth,  in 
Maine,  had  already  been  burnt  by  Lieutenant 
Mowat,  and  a  rumour  had  obtained  currency  that 
the  British  Govei*nment  had  given  orders  for  the 
burning  of  all  towns  which  could  be  reached  by 
the  navy.  Biit  it  is  now  well  known  that  no  such 
orders  were  issued,  and  that,  as  we  have  already 
related,  Mowat  was  reproved  for  his  outbreak  of 
ferocity.  Dunmore  acted  on  his  own  sense  of 
what  was  necessary  for  the  assertion  of  his  power, 
and  must  be  visited  with  the  whole  blame  of  his 
angry  and  brutal  mistake.  It  was  not  long  ere  he 
discovered  that,  so  fiir  from  subduing  the  malcon- 
tents, he  had  made  their  opposition  all  the  more 
extreme  and  bitter ;  for  they  soon,  by  way  of  re- 
taliation, proceeded  to  burn  the  houses  and  planta- 
tions of  the  loyal.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
mortified  by  the  utter  failure  of  his  projects  for 
raising  a  force  of  Indians  and  backwoodsmen  in 
the  western  territories.  For  this  purpose  he  had 
in   the   late    autumn   employed   a   Pennsylvaniau 
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named  Connolly,  wlio  was  to  collect  a  force  on  the 
western  frontier,  to  penetrate  tln-ougli  Virginia, 
and  to  meet  the  Governor  at  Alexandria,  on  the 
Potomac,  in  April.  Connolly,  however,  was 
arrested  in  Maryland,  not  long  after  he  had  started 
on  his  expedition ;  his  papers  were  seized,  and,  the 
plot  being  thus  discovered,  nothing  further  could 
be  done.  Disheartened  by  the  collapse  of  all  his 
schemes,  Dunmore  now  saw  that  his  only  chance 
of  safety  was  in  flight.  Early  in  1776,  therefore 
(having  first  sent  his  manumitted  slaves  to  the 
West  Indies),  he  sailed,  with  the  force  under  his 
command,  towards  the  north,  where  he  joined  the 
anny  imder  General  Howe. 

By  the  1st  of  January,  1776,  Washington  had, 
by  extraordinary  exex"tions,  got  together  a  new 
Continental  army  in  fi'ont  of  Boston — an  army  of 
less  than  ten  thousand  men,  ill-appointed,  and  not 
well-disciplined.  Like  that  which  it  supplanted,  it 
contained  some  free  negroes,  though  it  was  not 
without  great  trouble  that  Washington  extorted 
permission  to  enlist  them — so  strong  was  the 
feeling  against  these  unhappy  people  entertained 
by  some  of  the  chief  assertors  of  liberty.  With 
the  new  year  an  emblematical  banner  was  unfurled 
over  the  troops.  It  displayed  thirteen  alternate 
red  and  white  stripes  (indicative  of  the  thirteen 
united  colonies),  and,  in  the  coimer,  the  red  and 
white  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew  on  a 
blue  ground.  The  desh-e  for  complete  independ- 
ence was  expressed  with  a  more  undisguised 
frankness,  and  Washington  openly  declared  his 
opinion  that  it  was  a  necessity  of  the  time. 
Nothing  conduced  more  to  the  general  acceptance 
of  this  view  than  an  essay  published  at  Phila- 
delphia by  the  Englishman,  Thomas  Paine.  That 
remarkable  writer  had  derived  from  his  friend 
and  companion,  Franklin,  or  from  some  natural 
qualities  of  his  own,  aided  by  study  of  the  best 
models,  the  art  of  clear  and  forcible  statement,  and 
of  reasoning  such  as  the  most  unlettered  can  under- 
stand. He  now  put  into  fonn  his  ideas  of  the 
relation  of  America  to  England,  and  showed  the 
result  to  Franklin,  to  Samuel  Adams,  and  to  other 
colonial  politicians.  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia, 
gave  the  treatise  the  name  of  "  Common  Sense," 
and  it  was  printed  by  the  direction  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  Legislature,  which  presented  the  author  Avith 
£500  for  his  perfonnance. 

The  argument  stai-ted  with  the  assumption 
that  government  by  kings  had  been  introduced  by 
heathen  nations,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  God, 
as  declared  by  Gideon  and  the  prophet  Samuel. 
Hereditary  succession  had  aggi-avated  the  evil. 
England,  since   the  Conquest,  had   had   few  good 


monarchs,  and  many  bad  ones.  Fai*  from  preserving 
nations  from  civil  wars,  monarchy  was  frequently 
the  occasion  of  those  struggles,  as  the  history  of 
England  proved.  Coming  to  the  more  paiiicular 
features  of  the  case,  Paine  boldly  asserted  that  the 
period  of  debate  between  England  and  America  had 
closed,  and  that  arms  must  now  decide  the  contest. 
The  appeal  had  been  the  choice  of  the  King,  and 
the  continent  had  accepted  the  challenge.  Gi'eat 
Britain,  said  Paine,  had  only  protected  America 
from  enemies  on  her  own  account.  America,  ho 
contended,  would  have  flourished  as  much,  and  pro- 
bably more,  had  no  European  Power  had  anything 
to  do  with  governing  her.  France  and  Spain  had 
been  the  enemies  of  Americans  solely  as  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain ;  and  they  would  probably 
never  again  be  the  enemies  of  that  jieople,  if  the 
connection  were  at  an  end.  Paine  then  went  on  to 
argue  that  Eui-ope,  not  England,  was  the  parent 
country  of  America.  The  New  World  had  heen 
the  asyhtm  of  the  persecuted  lovei*s  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  from  every  part  of  Europe.  "  Not 
one-third  of  the  inhabitants,  even  of  this  province, " 
continued  the  vrriter,  "are  of  English  descent.  The 
phrase  of  '  parent '  or  '  mother  country,'  applied  to 
England  only,  is  false,  sel&sli,  narrow,  and  ungene- 
rous ;  but,  admitting  that  we  were  all  of  English 
descent,  Britain,  being  now  an  open  enemy,  extin- 
guishes every  other  name."  He  challenged  the 
warmest  advocate  of  reconciliation  to  show  a  single 
advantage  that  the  continent  could  reap  by  being 
connected  with  Great  Britain.  It  was  the  true 
interest  of  America  to  steer  clear  of  European  con. 
tentions,  which  she  could  not  do  while  retaining  her 
dependence  on  England ;  and  the  distance  of  the 
two  countries  from  one  another  was  a  further  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  separation.  Following  out  this 
train  of  thought,  Paine  wrote  :— 

"  It  is  repugnant  to  reason  and  the  universal 
order  of  things,  to  all  examples  from  former  ages, 
to  suppose  that  this  continent  can  long  remain 
subject  to  any  external  power.  The  most  sanguine 
in  Britain  do  not  think  so.  The  authority  of  Great 
Britain,  sooner  or  later,  must  have  an  end,  and  the 
event  cannot  be  far  off".  The  business  of  this  conti- 
nent, from  its  rapid  progress  to  maturity,  will  soon 
be  too  weighty  and  intricate  to  be  managed,  with 
any  tolerable  degree  of  convenience,  by  a  Power  so 
distant  from  us,  and  so  very  ignoi'ant  of  us.  There 
is  something  absurd  in  supposing  a  continent  to  be 
perpetually  governed  by  an  island :  in  no  instance 
hath  Nature  made  the  satellite  larger  than  the 
primary  planet.  They  belong  to  difiercnt  systems  ; 
England  to  Eui'ope,  America  to  itself.  Everything 
short  of  independence  is  leaving  the  sword  to  our 
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children,  and  shrinking  buck  at  a  time  when  going 
!(  little  further  would  render  this  continent  the 
"lory  of  the  eai-th.  Admitting  that  matters  were 
now  made  up,  the  King  will  have  a  negative  over 
the  whole  legislation  of  this  continent.  And  he 
will  suffer  no  law  to  he  made  here  hut  such  iis 
suits  his  purpose.  We  may  be  as  effectually 
enslaved  by  the  want  of  laws  in  America  as  by 
submitting  to  laws  made  for  us  in  England,  Ee- 
conciliation  and  ruin  are  nearly  related.  The  best 
terms  which  we  can  expect  to  obtain  can  amount 
to  no  more  than  a  guardianship,  which  can  last  no 
longer  than  till  the  colonies  come  of  age.  Emigrants 
of  property  will  not  come  to  a  country  whose  form 
of  government  hangs  but  by  a  tlu*ead.  .... 
Nothing  can  settle  our  affairs  so  expeditiously  as  an 
open  and  determined  declaration  for  independence. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  France  or  Spain 
will  give  us  assistance,  if  we  mean  only  to  use  that 
assistance  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  bi-each. 
While  we  profess  ourselves  the  subjects  of  Britain, 
we  must,  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  be  considered 
as  rebels.  A  manifesto,  published  and  despatched 
to  foreign  couiis,  setting  forth  the  misex'ies  we  have 
endured,  and  declaring  that  we  had  been  driven  to 
tlie  necessity  of  bi-eaking  off  all  connection  with  her, 
at  the  same  time  assuring  all  such  courts  of  our 
desire  of  entering  into  trade  with  them,  would  pro- 
duce more  good  effects  to  this  continent  than  if  a 
sliip  were  freighted  with  jietitions  to  Britain." 

However  disputable  some  of  Paine's  arguments 
may  have  been,  they  were  admirably  calculated  to 
produce  a  powerful  effect  in  America,  and  to  in- 
fluence in  the  desired  direction  many  who  might 
still  be  inclined,  from  whatever  cause,  to  hang  back. 
Some,  however,  were  a  little  alarmed  at  the  bold- 
ness of  the  proposals,  and  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
moved  in  Congress  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee, to  explain  to  their  constituents  and  to  the 
v/^orld  the  present  intentions  of  the  colonial  repre- 
sentatives respecting  independence.  In  opposition 
to  this  suggestion,  Samuel  Adams  insisted  that 
Congress  had  already  been  explicit  enough  ;  but 
Wilson  carried  his  motion.  Samuel  Adams  and 
Franklin  afterwards  consulted  privately  on  the 
subject,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  con- 
federation of  some  kind,  even  if  only  a  pai'tial 
confederation,  must  be  speedily  establislied.     Both 


contemplated  the  possibility  of  the  New  England 
States  forming  a  separate  Government  of  their  own ; 
but  opinion  was  not  unanimous  even  in  the  nortli. 
Portsmoiith,  in  New  Hampshire,  disavowed  any 
intention  of  separating  from  the  old  country ;  and 
the  Council  of  Massachusetts  dissented,  on  the 
alleged  ground  of  precipitancy,  from  the  determina- 
tion of  the  more  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature 
to  solicit  instructions  from  the  several  towns  on  the 
gi'eat  question  of  the  day,  Maryland,  on  the  lltli 
of  January,  passed  a  vote  beai-ing  testimony  to  the 
equity  of  the  English  constitution,  forbidding  all 
militaiy  ojierations  except  for  protection,  and  in- 
structing their  delegates  in  Congress  not  to  assent  to 
any  proposition  for  independence,  foreign  alliance, 
or  confederation.  In  Philadelj^hia  there  was 
talk  of  commissionei's  coming  from  England  with 
full  powers  for  granting  measures  of  redress,  i-e- 
storing  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  and  arranging 
matters  of  taxation.*  Franklin  endeavoured  to 
hasten  the  discussion  of  a  plan  for  a  Federation, 
but  could  not  succeed  in  fixing  a  day.  Yet  military 
preparations  went  on  with  unabated  zeal.  Congresf* 
was  timid  about  taking  so  extreme  a  step  as  a 
declaration  of  independence,  but  was  none  the  less 
advancing  cautiously  towaixls  that  end. 

Eevolutionary  ideas  made  great  progress  in 
Georgia  with  the  new  year.  A  party  of  volunteers, 
raised  on  the  18th  of  January,  seized  Sir  James 
Wright,  the  liberal  and  intelligent  Governor  of  the 
colony,  and  confined  him  in  his  own  house.  The 
Royal  Government  was  at  once  at  an  end,  its 
officers  imprisoned  or  put  to  flight.  Wright  after- 
wai-ds  escaped,  and  ultimately  got  to  the  Scar- 
horougk  man-of-war,  where  he  reported  that  Georgia 
w^as  in  full  insurrection.  On  the  20th  of  January, 
the  Virginian  Convention  gave  its  opinion  in  favour 
of  opening  the  ports  of  America  to  all  persons 
willing  to  trade  with  them,  excepting  the  jieople 
of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  West 
Indies.  Its  delegates  in  the  General  Congi*ess  were 
also  instructed  to  endeavour  to  get  such  a  measure 
adopted,  as  soon  as  exportation  from  North  America 
should  be  allowed.  The  state  of  war  was  perfect; 
independence  was  all  but  complete.  Tlie  United 
Colonies  wanted  but  little  to  convert  them  into  the 
United  States. 

*  Bancroft. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

The  Contracts  for  German  Troops— Opinion  in  the  British  Parliament— The  Highlanders  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  in  North 
Carolina,  reduced  by  the  Patriotic  Party— Divided  State  of  Opinion  in  New  York— Attempts  of  Isaac  Sears— Disarming 
of  the  Royalist  Sympathisers— Determination  of  Washington  to  send  an  Expedition  into  New  York  Province— Question- 
able Character  of'  the  Act— Arbitrary  Conduct  of  General  Lee— Arrival  at  New  York  of  Lee  and  of  Clinton— Conster- 
nation in  the  City— Construction  of  Foi tifications,  and  Withdrawal  of  the  English  Ships  into  the  Bay— Popularity  of 
Lee— Condition  of  the  English  and  American  Armies  in  and  before  Boston— Occupation  of  Dorchester  Heights  by  Wjish- 
ington,  and  Erection  of  a  Strong  Line  of  Fortifications— Howe  prevented  by  a  Storm  from  attacking  the  Position— The 
Safety  of  the  British  imperilled— Evacuation  of  Boston —Defective  State  of  the  Transports— Insufficient  Ai-rangements 
of  Howe— Treatment  of  Loyal  Americans  by  their  Countrymen— Entrance  of  Washington  into  Boston— His  bad  Troops— 
What  he  had  accomplished— Honours  paid  to  him  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 


The  German  troops,  obtained  for  service  in  America 
by  the  agents  of  George  III.,  numbered  seventeen 
thousand  men.  Of  these  mercenaries,  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  furnished  twelve  thousand,  while 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  other  petty  sovereigns 
supplied  five  thousand.  A  more  cold-blooded  con- 
tract was  never  signed.  To  England  it  was-  dis- 
creditable ;  to  the  German  Powers  concerned  it  was 
disgraceful.  For  so  much  money,  a  number  of 
rational  beings,  leaving  behind  them,  in  many  in- 
stances, wives,  families,  and  parents,  were  driven  to 
the  slaughter  in  a  cause  which  to  them  had  either 
no  interest  at  all,  or  an  interest  the  very  reverse  of 
what  they  were  sent  to  support ;  and  this  was 
done  simply  that  a  number  of  disreputable  princes 
might  put  the  price  of  blood  into  their  pockets. 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia — not  a  very  scru- 
pulous man  where  anything  was  to  be  attained — 
spoke  with  just  indignation  of  the  abominable 
traffic ;  and  it  is  related  that,  whenever  any  of  these 
miserable  hirelings  had  occasion  to  pass  through  his 
territory,  he  levied  on  them  the  usual  toll  for  cattle, 
since,  as  he  observed,  they  had  been  sold  as  such. 
A  similar  feeling  was  entertained  by  many  in 
England.  When  the  treaties  were  debated  in 
Parliament,  on  the  29th  of  February,  1776,  several 
speakers  gave  expression,  on  various  grounds,  to  a 
sentiment  of  extreme  dissatisfaction  at  the  bargain 
which  had  been  struck.  Some  condemned  it  as 
scandalously  immoral ;  others  as  financially  extra- 
vagant ;  others  again  as  impolitic,  seeing  that  the 
American  Congress  had  now  been  set  the  example 
of  applying  to  foreign  Powei-s.  It  was  objected 
that  the  King  of  England  had  assured  the  dominions 
of  the  contracting  rulers  against  foreign  attacks 
during  the  period  that  their  troops  would  be  em- 
ployed in  America ;  and  to  some  of  the  Opposition 
it  appeared  not  improbable  that  the  Germans,  on 
arriving  in  the  colonies,  would  be  induced  to  accept 
lands,  and  would  then  turn  their  arms  against  the 
Government  which  had  engaged  them.  Despite 
these  criticisms,  the  treaties  were  i-atified  by  large 


majorities  in  both  Houses.  In  the  Commons,  a 
motion  put  forward  by  Colonel  Barre  was  carried, 
for  an  address  to  his  Majesty  to  equip  the  German 
troops  with  British  manufactures ;  and,  in  the 
Lords,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  moved  an  address 
to  countermand  all  foreign  troops,  and  to  forego 
hostilities — a  proposal  which  was  of  course  nega- 
tived. The  debate  in  the  Upper  Chamber  was 
signalised  by  a  speech  from  Earl  Temple,  who, 
dissenting  in  this  respect  from  the  well-known 
views  of  his  brother-in-kiAV  and  former  colleague, 
Lord  Chatham,  described  the  conduct  of  the  Oppo- 
sition as  factiovis,  and  of  a  nature  to  encourage 
rebellion  in  America. 

Reinforcements  of  some  kind  were  cei'tainly 
needed,  and  Howe  looked  for  them  with  im})atience. 
He  desired  to  shift  his  quarters  to  New  York  ;  he 
wished  to  send  out  two  expeditions,  one  for  the 
reduction  of  the  Carolinas,  another  for  the  relief  of 
Quebec;  but  for  a  long  time  he  could  attempt  little, 
owing  to  Avant  of  troops.  The  insurgents  had 
the  country  very  nearly  at  their  mercy,  for  thei-e 
was  no  British  army  in  the  field  to  oppose  them. 
The  New  York  militia,  in  the  course  of  January, 
over])owered  the  Highlanders  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  who  had  taken  up  arms  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown.  Much  was  expected  from  these  scattered 
bodies  of  Highlanders,  but  very  little  was  accom- 
plished. Martin,  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
endeavoured  to  raise  the  Scotchmen  of  that  pro- 
vince, together  with  certain  riotously-disposed  men 
called  Regulators,  from  their  attempting  to  regulate 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  remote  settle- 
ments after  a  summary  fashion  of  their  own ;  and 
by  the  help  of  this  combined  force,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  country  might  be  re-conquered  for  the 
King.  But  the  attempt  ended  in  a  damaging 
failure.  At  the  close  of  Febiniary,  the  loyal  troops, 
if  such  they  can  l)e  called,  were  dispersed,  after  a 
sanguinary  fight  at  a  nearly-demolished  bridge  over 
Moore's  Creek,  in  which  the  Americans  on  the  one 
side,  and    the  Highlanders  on  the  other,   behaved 
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with  conspicuous  gallantry,  resolution,  and  daring. 
The  most  numerous  supporters  of  the  British  con- 
nection were  still  to  be  found  in  the  province  of 
New  York,  the  eastern  counties  of  which  con- 
tained a  very  considerable  party  opposed  to  the 
designs  of  the  revolutionists.  The  proximity  of  a 
powerful  fleet  gave  confidence  to  the  loyal ;  yet  in 
the  capital  itself  the  patriotic  leaders  made  their 
influence  felt,  and,  while  advising  a  policy  of  mode- 
ration as  fiir  as  words  were  concerned,  lost  no 
opportunity  of  collecting  warlike  stores,  and  in 
every  way  preparing  for  the  day  of  battle.  Ships 
were  despatched  to  St.  Eustatia  to  purchase  powder, 


was  in  great  danger  from  the  Tories,  and  that 
Connecticut  volunteei'S  were  ready  to  march  thither, 
and  disarm  all  who  desired  submission  to  the  parent 
State.  Before  the  design  could  be  carried  out, 
the  New  York  Convention,  acting  on  a  similar 
feeling  of  what  was  necessary,  had  requested  the 
Continental  Congress  to  authorise  the  colonial  com- 
mittees to  deprive  of  their  weapons  all  who  were 
suspected  of  favouring  the  Royal  cause.  This  was 
done  in  the  final  days  of  January,  and  those  who 
had  given  ofience,  by  voting  against  sending  de- 
puties to  the  New  York  Congress,  were  similarly 
treated,   with  the  entire   concurrence  of  the  New 
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and  they  were  not  intercepted  by  the  British 
squadron,  the  commanders  of  which  seem  to  have 
thought  it  wiser  to  refrain  from  active  hostilities 
while  there  was  yet  a  chance  of  compromise,  and 
while  they  were  stUl  too  weak  to  undertake  any 
decisive  operations. 

The  doubtful  position  of  New  York  gave  great 
ofience  to  some  eager  spirits,  one  of  whom,  named 
Isaac  Sears,  recruited  a  party  of  hoi'semen  in  Con- 
necticut, and  rifled  the  office  of  a  printer  in  the  city 
of  New  York  who  was  known  to  be  a  supporter  of 
Tory  views.  The  act  was  of  course  very  gener- 
ally denounced  as  a  gross  infringement  of  provincial 
lights ;  and  even  men  who  were  far  from  being 
loyally  inclined,  condemned  such  an  invasion  of  one 
colony  by  another.  Sears  then  went  to  the  camp 
at  Cambridge,  whei^e  he  represented  that  New  York 
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York  avithorities.  It  is  evident  from  these  facts 
that  a  good  deal  of  terrorism  was  brought  to  bear 
on  the  loyal  section  of  the  people  ;  that  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  was  not  free  \  and  that  the  right  of 
voting  itself  could  only  be  exercised  on  the  side  of 
the  dominant  party  of  revolutionists.  But  the 
matter  really  went  much  farther;  for,  early  in 
January,  Sears  had  persuaded  General  Lee  that  the 
Connecticut  men  should  be  despatched  to  New  York, 
and  Lee  had  gained  the  consent  of  Washington  to 
this  outrageous  piece  of  interference.  Washington, 
whose  own  inclinations  were  not  generally  of  a  des- 
potic character,  was  moved  to  sanction  the  scheme, 
partly  by  the  report  that  Clinton  was  about  to  leave 
Boston  on  an  expedition  against  New  York,  and 
partly  by  the  arguments  of  John  Adams,  who  pro- 
nounced the  suggestions  of  Sears  to  be  practicable, 
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expedient,  and  just.  Moreover,  the  American 
Comman*ler-in-Cliief  was  unaware  that  measures 
/or  effecting  the  same  object  had  already  been 
adopted,  at  the  instance  of  New  York  itself. 

Lee  was  so  much  in  love  with  the  plan  that  lie 
obtained  the  conduct  of  it,  and  set  forth  with 
injunctions  from  Washington  to  be  ruled  in  all 
things  by  the  intentions  of  Congress,  and  to  com- 
mimicate  with  the  New  Yoi'k  Committee  of  Safety. 
To  the  latter  body  Washington  himself  wrote, 
alleging  that  the  object  of  General  Lee's  expedition 
was  "  to  put  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  best 
posture  of  defence "  (against  the  contemplated 
attack  of  the  British)  "which  the  season  and 
circumstances  would  admit  of."  In  liis  instinictions 
to  Lee,  however,  allusion  is  also  made  to  the  dis- 
ssntients  of  Long  Island  and  other  paii;s  of  the 
province  of  New  York,  who  were  to  be  disarmed, 
and,  if  necessary,  ''  otherwise  secured."*  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  Washington  only  pai-tially 
informed  the  local  Committee  of  Safety  of  what  he 
proposed  to  do,  and  that  the  act  of  political  coercion 
wliich  he  contemplated  was  withheld  from  their 
knowledge.  As  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the 
Federal  forces,  Wasliington  would  no  doubt  have 
been  quite  justified  in  detaching  a  part  of  his  army 
for  the  purely  military  purpose  of  defending  an  im- 
portant city  against  the  designs  of  the  enemy.  But 
he  did  mors  tlian  this.  Being  unable,  as  he  states 
in  his  communication  to  the  Committee  of  Safety  of 
New  York,  to  spare  troops  from  the  camp  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  commissioned  an  officer  to  raise  volun- 
teers in  the  provinces  adjacent  to  New  York ;  and 
one  diity  which  these  volunteers  were  to  perform 
was  the  punishment  of  certain  New  York  citizens 
who  held  obnoxious  opinions.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  the  coercion  of  these  citizens  was  a  necessary 
part  of  the  military  operations,  or  at  least  a  measure 
of  precaution  on  military  grounds.  Excuses  may 
always  be  made  for  the  most  ax'bitrary  pi'oceedings  ; 
but  an  act  trenching  so  seriously  on  the  rights  of 
the  individual  shoidd  liave  proceeded  from  some 
authority  wdthin  the  colony  concerned,  or  from  the 
General  Congress,  where  all  the  coloples  were  re- 
presented. 

Entering  Connecticut,  Lee  obtained  the  services 
of  two  regiments,  counting  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
men.  Sears  was  with  him,  and  he  bestowed  on 
this  political  fanatic  the  post  of  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  witli  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  To 
tlie  Committee  of  Safety  of  New  York,  Lee  sent  no 
communication   announcing   his  approach,   thougli 


*■  Writings  of  WashingtoH,  edited  by  Jared  Sparks,  Yoi.  Ill,, 
pp.  230—232. 


Wasliington  had  instructed  him  to  do  so.  When 
the  fact  of  his  advance  at  the  head  of  a  large  body 
of  ti-oops  bectime  known  to  the  rulers  of  the  pro- 
vince, they  felt  highly  indignant  at  an  interfei-ence 
which  seemed  to  have  no  basis  of  right  or  of  legality. 
A  messenger  was  despatched  to  Lee,  requesting  him 
not  to  allow  the  Connecticut  men  to  pass  the  fron- 
tier until  the  purpose  of  their  coming  should  be 
explained.  Lee  returned  a  high-flown  answer,  in 
which  he  declared  that,  if  the  English  ships  of  war 
shoxild  make  a  pretext  of  his  presence  to  fire  upon 
the  town,  he  would  hang  a  hundred  of  the  Royalist 
pai-ty.  It  was  evident  that  Lee  and  the  New  York 
authorities  would  not  harmonise,  though  they  pro- 
fessed to  be  seeking  the  same  ends.  Both  appealed 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  that  body  sent 
commissioners  Avith  powers  of  direction.  Tliese 
envoys  consulted  with  the  New  York  Committee 
on  the  1st  of  February,  and  the  local  authorities 
were  satisfied  with  the  assurance  that  tlie  ti'oops 
would  be  under  the  control  of  Congi-ess.  Such  was 
the  posture  of  affairs  when,  on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, Clinton,  with  his  troops,  arrived  in  the 
liarbour,  and  Lee  entered  the  city.  The  two 
oi)ponent3  were  face  to  face,  and  New  York  was  to 
abide  the  shock. 

The  city  was  now  occupied  by  volunteers  from 
Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  transpoi-t,  with  the  British  soldiers  on  boaixl, 
came  up  to  the  dock.  A  panic  seized  on  the  peeple ; 
women  and  children  were  removed  to  a  distance, 
and  for  some  days  the  roads  were  covered  with 
waggons  conveying  household  goods.  Much  dis- 
tress was  occasioned  to  the  poor,  and  even  to  the 
rich,  by  this  flight  in  the  midst  of  winter ;  but  it 
Avas  thought  better  to  encounter  the  hai-dship  of 
seeking  new  homes  than  to  brave  the  risks  of  a 
bombardment.  There  v/as  no  disposition  at  pi-esent, 
however,  to  push  matters  to  extremes.  Clinton 
declared  that  his  division  would  not  be  followed 
by  any  more  troops,  and  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
North  Carolina.  Lee  was  checked  in  his  violent 
tendencies  by  the  supervision  of  the  commissionei-s 
sent  by  the  Continental  Congress,  and  of  the  New 
York  Committee.  Active  operations  were  waived 
on  both  sides ;  but  the  Americans,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lee,  constructed  a  number  of  fortifications 
which,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  sufiicient  to  secure 
the  capital  from  any  attack  that  might  idtimately 
be  made.  The  ships  of  war  removed  into  the  bay, 
and  Lee,  gathering  increased  confidence  from  his 
apparent  success,  recommended  a  refusal  of  all 
terms  of  accommodation,  unless  the  whole  Ministiy 
v.-ere  condignly  punished,  and  the  King  beheaded, 
or  at  least  dethroned.      Nothing  could  have  been 
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moi-e  idle  and  empty  tlian  such  language ;  but  it 
conspired  with,  liis  position  of  seeming  superiority 
at  New  York  to  make  liim  for  a  time  the  demi-god 
of  the  revolutionary  party.  Washington,  Fi-anklin, 
and  John  Adams,  all  wrote  to  the  sometime  English 
oiiicer  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  impoi-ting  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country  if  he  could 
be  at  New  York,  at  Cambridge,  in  Canada,  and  in 
Virginia,  at  the  same  moment.  That  being  impos- 
sible, it  was  at  length  detei'mined  by  the  General 
Congress  to  give  him  the  command  of  all  the  Conti- 
nental forces  south  of  the  Potomac.  He  left  New 
York  about  the  middle  of  March,  after  alienating 
the  more  moderate  by  his  arbitrary  arrests  of  sus- 
pected persons,  and  by  his  imposition  of  a  test-oath 
which  constituted  a  glaring  violation  of  private 
rights. 

As  winter  wore  on,  the  difficulties  of  "Washington 
increased ;  for  his  army  was  still  raw  and  undis- 
ciplined, his  resources  grew  less  with  the  aug- 
menting demands  on  them,  and  the  distracted 
counsels  of  his  subordinates  were  more  than  ever 
bewildering  and  vexatious.  He  had  by  this  time 
obtained  some  guns  and  a  stock  of  powder,  and  ho 
would  have  advanced  over  the  ice  to  Boston,  or 
would  have  approached  it  in  boats,  if  he  could  have 
gained  the  co-operation  of  his  officers,  and  could 
have  relied  on  the  constancy  of  his  men ;  but, 
finding  that  his  project  was  not  supported,  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  watching  the  enemy, 
and  maturing  plans  for  the  future.  The  regiments 
to  which  he  was  opposed  remained  securely  behind 
their  entrenchments,  wiling  away  the  tedious  season 
by  private  theatricals,  balls,  and  whatever  diver- 
sions they  could  originate  in  a  city  which  was  not 
remarkable  for  the  means  of  entertainment. 
The  English  commanders  were  expecting  reinforce- 
ments, and  contemplating  a  removal  to  New  York 
when  they  should  have  received  them.  But  "Wash- 
ington was  resolved  to  furnish  his  opponents  with 
employment  of  a  serious  character ;  and  he  now  con- 
ceived the  design  of -occupying  Dorchester  Heights, 
a  line  of  hills  stretching  along  a  peninsula  to  the 
south  of  Boston,  the  possession  of  which  would  give 
him  the  command  of  the  city,  and  to  some  extent 
of  the  harbour.  He  hoped,  moreover,  in  this  way 
to  bring  on  a  general  action,  by  compelling  the 
enemy  to  attempt  his  expulsion  from  a  position  of 
so  important  a  nature;  and  it  was  pai-t  of  his 
design  to  take  advantage  of  the  struggle  to  cross 
with  a  portion  of  his  forces  from  the  Cambridge 
side  of  the  river  Charles,  and  attack  Boston  itself. 
The  effectives  of  the  American  army  in  the  north 
now  amounted  to  upv/ards  of  fourteen  thousand 
men,  reckoning  only  those  who  Avere  regarded  as 


regular  troops  ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  "Washing- 
ton had  called  into  active  service  about  six  thousand 
of  the  Massachusetts  militia.  The  available  forces 
under  Howe  could  not  count  as  many  as  eight 
thousand.  They  had  the  advantage  over  their  ad- 
versaries in  point  of  discipline,  but  in  some  respects 
were  even  worse  off.  Their  numbers  were  being 
frequently  reduced  by  small-pox ;  their  supplies  of 
food  were  insufficient,  notwithstanding  that  they 
had  command  of  the  sea  ;  even  the  sick  and  wounded 
were  often,  from  sheer  compulsion,  left  without 
fresh  meat  and  vegetables ;  and  fuel  was  so  scarce 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  pull  down  houses, 
that  the  timber  might  be  used  for  firing.  Boston 
was  literally  a  trap  to  the  English  forces  confined 
there,  and  Howe  was  anxious  for  the  moment  when 
he  could  quit  a  locality  so  unpropitious  to  the  com- 
mencement of  an  active  campaign,  and  gain  the 
more  loyal  province  of  New  York,  whence  opera- 
tions  could   be   conducted   -with   a   much   sn'eater 

o 

prospect  of  success. 

The  execution  of  his  plan  was  hastened  by  the 
movements  of  "Washington.     Choosing  a  day  which 
he  considered  favourable,  by  its  associations,  to  the 
highest    development   of  the   patriotic    sj)irit,    the 
American  commander  determined  to  commence  his 
proceedings  on  the  5th  of  March,  the  anniversary  of 
what  was  popularly,  but  falsely,  called  "  the  Boston 
Massacre."     On  the  nights  of  March  2nd,  3rd,  and 
4th,  however,  he  preceded  the  main  attempt  by  a 
heavy  bombardment  of  the  British  Imes,  intended 
as  a  means  of  diverting  attention  from   his   real 
object.      During  the  last   of  those   nights,  under 
cover  of  darkness,  and  of  the  cannonade  which  was 
vigorously   kept   up    from    several   points,   and  as 
warmly  replied  to  by  the  English,  though  without 
any  great  effect  on  either  side,  "Washington  moved 
towards   the   high   ground  which  he  proposed   to 
occupy.       His    dispositions   had   been   made   with 
great  skill,   and   every  man  beforehand  was  tho- 
roughly instructed  in  his  work.     The  troops  were 
accompanied   by   carts   with   trenching  tools,  and 
bundles  of  screwed  hay  were  sent  over  the  frozen 
marshes,  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  works  of 
defence  in  default  of  earth,  which  could  not  be  ob- 
tained owing  to  the  frozen  state  of  the  ground. 
The  unceasing  roar  of  the  great  guns  discharged  by 
both  combatants,  and  the  whizzing  of  shells  as  they 
cut  their  way  through   the  dai-k  and   frozen  air, 
effectually    drowned   the    noise    of    Washington's 
troops  moving   from  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge  to 
that  of  Dorchester.     This  great  advantage  was  ob- 
tained at  a  cost,  to  the  Americans,  of  two  men,  and 
of  the  bursting  of  five  mortai-s.     Having  gained  the 
Heights,  the  provincials  worked  with  unflinching 
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assiduity  under  the  liglit  of  ca  full  moon,  and  the 
teams  of  bullock-waggons  Avent  to  and  fro,  bringing 
xip  fresh  supplies  for  the  works.  At  thi'ee  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  first  working  pai-ty 
wa3  relieved ;  and  by  dawn,  when  at  length  the 
bombardment  ceased,  a  formidable  line  of  fortifica- 
tions was  apparent  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  General 
Howe  and  his  army.  On  each  of  the  two  hills 
where  Washington  had  taken  his  station,  strong 
redoubts  had  been  run  up ;  the  foot  of  the  ridge 
was  pi'otected  by  an  abattis  of  felled  trees ;  and  at 
the  top  were  several  barrels  filled  with  earth  and 
stones,  which,  in  case  of  an  attack,  were  to  be  rolled 
dov^n  on  the  advancing  lines. 

The  Americans  had  worked  well,  and  had 
erected  in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time  an 
admirable  extemporary  defence.  But,  as  magnified 
by  the  mists  of  morning,  it  looked  more  serious 
than  it  really  was,  and  for  a  moment  something 
like  dismay  pervaded  the  British  camp.  Howe 
exclaimed  that  the  besiegers  had  done  more  in  a 
night  than  his  men  would  have  accomplished  in  a 
month.  Yet,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was 
desirous  of  transferring  operations  from  Boston  to 
New  York,  he  disdained  to  be  hastened  in  his 
movements  by  the  manoeuvres  of  rebellious  pro- 
vincials, and  therefore  resolved,  by  the  advice  of 
a  comicil  of  war,  to  attack  the  enemy  at  once. 
Admiral  Shuldham,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
fleet,  declared  that  tmless  the  New.  Englanders 
were  dislodged  he  could  not  keep  a  ship  in  the 
harbour.  The  case  was  certainly  grave,  for  Boston 
could  not  long  remain  tenable  if  the  enemy  were 
at  liberty  to  bombard  it  from  so  dominant  a 
position.  Howe  was  further  encouraged  in  his 
determination  to  assault  the  lines  (hazardous  as  he 
confessed  the  enterprirse  to  be)  by  the  ardour  of  his 
troops,  who,  as  their  General  reports,  were  eager 
to  try  conclusions  with  a  foe  they  had  already 
vanquished,  though  with  difficulty,  on  Breed's  Hill. 
Two  thousand  four  hundred  men  were  placed  under 
the  direction  of  Earl  Percy,  and  they  entered  the 
boats  which  were  to  carry  them  across  the  water  to 
the  opposite  point  of  land.  The  Americans,  seeing 
what  was  designed,  were  animated  with  the  hope 
of  inflicting  a  severe  defeat  on  their  advei'sai-ies. 
Washington  exclaimed  to  those  about  him,  ''Re- 
member the  5th  of  March !  Avenge  the  death  of 
your  brethren  ! "  The  cry,  however  little  it  may  have 
been  warranted  by  what  really  occurred  on  that  day 
six  years  before,  was  well  calculated  to  stimulate 
the  zeal  and  passion  of  the  men ;  and,  had  a  colli- 
sion occurred,  there  would  doubtless  have  been  hard 
fighting.  But  Percy  delayed  scaling  the  heights 
until  nightfall,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  violent  storm 


of  wind  arose,  which,  Ijlowing  from  the  south . 
drove  two  or  three  of  the  vessels  on  shore,  and 
prevented  the  contemplated  descent,  which  was  to 
have  taken  place  from  Castle  William,  where 
Percy's  detachment  was  already  drawn  up.  The 
storm  continued  during  the  night,  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  rain  fell  in  torrents.  It  was 
evident  that  the  attempt  could  not  be  made,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  the  enemy  continued  to  strengthen 
his  Vr^orks.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  lines 
were  not  attacked,  for,  on  the  side  which  the 
English  forces  must  have  approached,  the  heights 
are  almost  perpendicular.  In  the  course  of  the 
6th,  a  council  of  war  was  held  by  Howe  and  his 
lieutenants,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  noAv 
impossible  to  expel  the  Americans  from  their 
position,  and  that  the  speedy  evacuation  of  Boston 
had  become  a  necessity.  Howe  had  been  indulging 
an  exaggerated  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
his  position  and  the  weakness  of  his  opj)onents. 
Earlier  in  the  winter,  he  had  given  assurances  to  the 
Ministry  in  England  that  he  was  not  in  the  least 
appi'ehensive  of  any  attack  from  the  rebels ;  and, 
with  culpable  remissness,  he  had  neglected  to  occupy 
Dorchester  Heights,  as  Gage  had  neglected  to  secure 
those  of  the  Charleston  peninsula.  In  fact,  he  had 
actually  called  the  enemy's  attention  to  the  Dor- 
chester position  by  a  frivolous  demonstration  there 
on  the  14th  of  February,  vrhich  ended  simply  in  the 
burning  of  a  few  houses.  Ho  now  found  himself 
out-generalled  by  an  officer  whom  he  probably  re- 
garded as  a  mere  amateur  in  the  art  of  war. 

The  evacuation  did  not  begin  at  once,  and  the 
interval  was  of  service  to  the  Americans,  as  en- 
abling them  still  further  to  improve  their  foiii- 
fications.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 7th  of  March, 
it  was  pex'ceived  that  a  breastwork  had  been 
partially  constructed  during  the  night  on  Nook's 
Hill,  a  part  of  the  Dorchester  range  which  com- 
mands Boston  Neck  and  the  southern  quarters  of 
the  town.  Although  this  was  to  some  extent 
stopped  by  the  British  guns,  any  further  delay 
would  have  been  highly  dangerous,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  move  as  soon  as  possible.  One  of  tlie 
most  painful  feh,tures  of  this  enforced  retreat  was 
the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  loyal  population. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  dismay  of  those  adherents 
of  the  Royal  cause  on  finding,  after  the  failure  of 
Percy's  enterprise,  that  they  were  to  be  left  to  the 
vengeance  of  their  offended  countrymen.  They 
were  offered  a  passage  to  Nova  Scotia;  but  the 
prospect  of  exile  to  such  dreary  lands  seemed  to 
many  even  more  wretched  and  alarming  than  the 
ill-usage  of  the  victorious  patriots.  There  was  no 
time  to  come  to  terms  with  the  enemy  as  to  their 
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future  condition,  and  several  were  left  to  tlieir  fate. 
It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  move  so  large  a  body  of 
troops  at  so  short  a  notice,  for  the  civil  administra- 
tion of  the  army  had  been  scandalously  neglected. 
"When  the  transports  came  to  be  examined," 
wrote  one  of  the  British  officers,  "  they  were  void 
of  both  provisions  and  forage.  Never  were  trsops 
in  so  disgraceful  a  situation ;  and  that  not  in  the 
least  our  own  fault,  or  owing  to  any  want  of  skill 
or  discretion  in  our  commanders,  but  entirely 
owing  to  Great  Britain  being  fast  asleep."  While 
the  preparations  for  removal  were  going  on,  Howe, 
on  the  8th  of  March,  made  an  informal  proposal 
to  Washington,  through  the  select-men  of  Boston, 
that  the  English  should  be  suffered  to  leave  with- 
out molestation,  on  their  undertaking  to  spare  the 
town  from  injury.  As  this  proposal  was  not  signed 
with  the  General's  name,  Washington  declined  to 
reply  to  it;  but  the  suggestion  appears  to  have 
established  a  tacit  understanding  between  the 
two  commanders,  and  the  English  forces  were 
allowed  to  depai-t  without  being  attacked,  though 
the  Americans  continued  to  advance  their  lines, 
and  to  threaten  Boston  by  every  means  at  their 
disposal. 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
March,  the  British  army,  accompanied  by  more 
than  a  thousand  loyal  sympathisers,  began  to  em- 
bark, and  before  ten  they  were  all  on  board  and 
under  way,  so  ^-reat  was  the  despatch.  Ere  leaving, 
they  had  wholly  dismantled,  and  in  great  part 
demolished,  the  fort  called  Castle  William ;  but, 
probably  owing  to  want  of  time,  the  barracks  were 
left  as  they  stood,  with  a  large  quantity  of  cannon 
and  ammunition,  which  proved  of  the  greatest 
service  to  Washington.  What  was  worse  than 
this,  however,  was  the  insufficient  provision  made 
by  Howe  for  giving  information  to  ships  from 
England  that  the  town  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  rebels.  It  conseqiiently  fell  out  that  several 
English  store-ships,  containing  munitions  of  war, 
sailed  into  the  harbour  and  were  seized  by  the 
Americans ;  and  one  vessel  conveying  seven  hundred 
troops  shared  the  same  fate.  These  unfortunate 
soldiers,  who  did  not  submit  until  after  a  gallant 
resistance,  were  treated  with  considerable  severity. 
The  remaining  loyalists  of  Boston,  also,  were  made 
to  suffer  sharply  for  their  devotion  to  a  failing 
cause.  Having  been  brought  to  trial,  and  found 
guilty,  their  effects  were  confiscated;  and  the 
estates  even  of  emigrants,  who  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  to  feel  that  desire  for  American 
independence  which  may  have  been  natural  in 
children  of  the  soil,  Avere  seized,  and  turned  to  the 
benefit    of    the    rebellion.      The    insurrection   had 


triumphed,     and    was    not    troubled    with    many 
scruples  in  the  exertion  of  its  power. 

Immediately  after  the  rear-guard  of  the  British 
army  had  quitted  Boston,  the  American  vanguard 
marched  in,  under  command  of  General  Putnam. 
They  found  marks  of  hasty  flight  everywhere  ;  for 
the  enemy  had  left  behind  liim,  not  merely  guns 
and  gunpowder,  but  large  quantities  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats,  a  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry 
horses,  and  bedding  and  clothing  for  soldiers. 
Washington  himself  entered  Boston  on  the  19  th, 
and  the  main  body  of  the  army  followed  on  the 
20th.  Six  of  his  best  regiments  were  at  once 
despatched  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  New 
York,  and  preparations  were  made  to  repel  any 
possible  attack  on  Boston  itself.  Tliat  such  an 
attack  might  be  attempted  was  feared  for  a  while 
in  consequence  of  the  British  fleet,  with  the  troops 
on  boai"d,  remaining  ten  days  hx  Nantasket  Roads. 
Their  real  object  Avas  simply  to  complete  their 
preparations  for  the  voyage  Avhicli  lay  before  them  ; 
but  this,  of  course,  could  not  be  clearly  known  to 
Washington,  though  it  was  suspected  by  many  of 
the  Bostonians ;  and  it  was  therefore  wise  to  take 
precautions.  The  General  had  no  great  reliance 
on  his  troops.  "  We  have  a  kind  of  people  to  deal 
with,"  he  wrote,  referriiig  to  his  New  Englanders, 
"  who  will  not  fear  danger  till  the  bayonet  is  at 
their  breast,  and  then  they  are  susceptible  enough 
of  it."*  He  consequently  fortified  Fort  Hill,  and 
demolished  the  lines  on  Boston  Neck,  which  he 
found  to  be  a  defence  only  against  the  country. 
But  his  position  was  still  a  difficult  one  in  some 
respects.  The  short  periods  of  enlistment  were 
the  ruin  of  his  army,  and  a  constant  source  of 
trouble.  Some  time  before,  he  had  written  : — "  It 
takes  you  two  or  three  months  to  bring  new  men 
acquainted  with  their  duty  ;  it  takes  a  longer  time 
to  bring  a  people  of  tlie  temper  and  genius  of  these 
into  such  a  subordinate  way  of  thinking  as  is 
necessary  for  a  soldier.  Before  this  is  accomplished, 
the  time  approaches  for  their  dismissal,  and  you  ai-e 
beginning  to  make  interest  for  their  continuance 
for  another  limited  period ;  in  the  doing  of  which 
you  are  obliged  to  relax  in  your  discipline,  in  order, 
as  it  were,  to  ciu-ry  favour  with  them.  Thus  the 
latter  part  of  your  time  is  employed  in  undoing 
what  the  first  was  accomplishing."  The  Genei'al 
had  only  too  many  occasions  of  proving  the  truth 
of  this;  and  in  March  another  was  at  hand.  It 
was  now  close  upon  the  time  when  the  ten  regi- 
ments of  militia  which  were  brought  in  to  serve 
until  the  1st  of  April  would  be  disengaged;  and, 

*  Washington  to  Joseph  Eeed,  March  25th,  1776. 
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said  "Washington,  writing  to  Joseph  Reed,  "  from 
former  experience  we  have  found  it  as  practicable  to 
stop  a  torrent  as  these  people  when  their  time  is  \ip." 
Had  the  British  forces  been  better  handled,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  Boston  might  have  been  saved. 

"Washington,  however,  had  done  nobly,  and  the 
honours  he  received  were  not  more  than  his  due. 
That  he  should  have  performed  so  much  with  such 
poor  materials — that,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  he 
should  have  created  something  like  an  army  out  of 
a  mob  of  reluctant  farmers,  and,  when  that  had 
dispereed,  should  in  a  few  weeks  have  raised 
another — that  with  these  raw  levies  he  should  have 
accomplished  a  diflB.cult  and  impoi'tant  strategical 


movement,  and  that  by  such  means  he  should  have 
compelled  the  evacuation  of  Boston — were  feats  of 
generalship  of  which  any  commander  might  well  be 
proud.  The  thanks  of  both  branches  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  were  voted  to  this  great  man, 
who  in  his  reply  gave  his  soldiers  far  more  credit 
than  he  was  accustomed  to  express  in  private.  A 
commemorative  medal  in  gold  and  bronze  was 
ordered  to  be  struck,  and  it  was  afterwards  very 
beautifully  executed  in  France.  Meanwhile,  Howe 
and  his  discomfited  troops  resumed  their  coui-se, 
and  proceeded,  not  to  New  York,  accoi'ding  to  the 
design  of  a  few  weeks  earlier,  but  to  the  shores  of 
Nova  Scotia. 
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America,  in  the  early  montlas  of  1776,  stood  in 
a  very  singular  position  towards  Great  Britain. 
Nominally,  the  English  colonies  were  still  por-. 
tions  of  the  British  Empire.  They  had  not  yet 
denied  in  terms  the  sovereignty  of  George  III. ; 
they  professed — with  what  sincerity  let  the  reader 
himself  judge  from  facts  already  recorded— to 
desire  a  continuance  of  the  old  connection  with 
the  land  from  which  they  had  j)roceeded.  A 
su.btle  distinction  had  been  set  up  between  the 
King  and  his  Ministers,  but  more  to  save  ap- 
j)earances  than  for  any  solid  reason.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  objectionable  and  tyrannical 
t'.cts  of  which  the  provinces  complained  wei-e  due 
entirely  to  the  Government  and  the  Parliament ; 
although  it  was  well  known  that  the  monarch 
himself  was  the  most  determined  assertor  of  his 
own  prerogatives  (real  or  supposed),  and  that 
the  majority  of  the  English  people  were  heartily 
in  favour  of  manifesting  with  vigour  the  power 
of  the  parent  over  the  child.  To  keep  up  this 
politic  pretence  of  loyalty  as  long  as  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  maintain  such  a  pretence  at 
all,  the  army  at  Boston  was  spoken  of  as  the 
Ministerial,  and  not  the  Royal,  army ;  as  if  the 
King  himself  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  or 
were  being  defied  by  its  Generals.  Yet,  side  by 
side  with  these  verbal  assertions  of  duty,  a  dis- 
tinct purpose  of  independence,  to  be  obtained  by 
martial  force,  v/as  steadily  followed.  For  many 
}-eav.s,  the  political  leaders  of  America  had  per- 
sistently disobeyed  the  commands  of  the  English 
sovereign  ;  they  had  established  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  was  certainly  not  warranted  by  any 
admitted  relation  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country ;  tliey  were  making  open  war 
against  the  King's  forces ;  and  they  had  even  gone 
to  the  extent  of  invading  a  portion  of  the  British 
dominions  which  was  Icnown  not  to  sympathise 
with  the  revolutionary  movement.*  While  the 
intention  of  establishing  a  separate    Government 

*  Mr.  Grahame  has  remarked  on  this  incongruity  in  his 
History  (Book  XI.,  chap.  5). 


was  sedu.lously  denied,  preparations  for  indepen- 
dence were  being  made  with  skill  and  resolution  ; 
and  now  that  those  preparations  were  nearly  com- 
})leted,  there  was  every  day  less  disposition  to 
observe  the  pretences  imder  cover  of  which  they 
had  been  pursued. 

Nothing  evinced  the  maturity  of  this  determina- 
tion more  than  the  opening  of  relations  with  foreign 
Powers — relations,  it  is  true,  of  an  informal  cha- 
racter, yet  pointing  in  the  future  to  others  of  a  more 
recognised  descx'iption.  It  was  especially  to  France 
that  America  looked  as  her  friend  and  supporter  in 
the  struggle  for  independence ;  partly  because  France 
Vv^as  one  of  the  chief  military  nations  of  Eui-ope — 
partly  because  of  her  hereditary  ill-will  to  England. 
The  French  Government^  glad  of  an}^  opportunity 
to  Injure  a  rival,  encom-aged  the  aspirations  of 
the  Americans,  and  permitted  a  number  of  French 
officers  and  engineers  to  accept  commissions  in  the 
insurgenjb  army.  France,  in  common  with  other 
counti-ies  of  the  European  continent,  desired  to  see 
the  English  monopoly  of  American  connnerce 
broken  up ;  and  the  large  contraband  trade  which 
had  recently  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
civil  war  in  the  western  world,  was  practically 
efiecting  that  result.  The  report  of  Bon^-ouloir 
from  Philadelphia  reached  the  French  Minister, 
Yergennes,  at  the  commencement  of  IMarch. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Yergennes  drew  up  for  the 
consideration  of  his  Royal  master  a  paper  in  wliich 
he  reviewed  the  chief  aspects  of  the  case.  Speak- 
ing Avith  constant  reference  to  Spain,  as  well  as 
to  France  (for  the  two  countries  were  closely  bound 
together  by  family  ties  and  by  community  of  ob- 
jects), the  Foreign  Minister  of  Louis  XYI,  re- 
marked that,  although  the  prolongation  of  the 
civil  war  might  be  infinitely  advantageous  to  the 
two  Crowns,  since  it  would  exhaust  both  the  victors 
and  the  vanquished — such  was  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury conception  of  the  iirterests  of  nations — there 
w-as  also  room  to  fear  many  untoward  events  ;  as, 
amongst  others,  the  possibility  of  England,  wlicn 
beaten   on  the    continent  of  America,  seeking   in- 
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clemnity  at  the  exj)ense  of  France  and  Spain,  and, 
to  conciliate  the  insurgents,  offering  them  the  com- 
merce and  supply  of  the  "West  India  Islands.  It 
was  also  feared  that  the  colonists,  on  attaining 
their  independence,  might  become  conquerors  from 
necessity,  and,  by  forcing  their  excess  of  produce 
upon  Spanish  America,  might  destroy  the  ties 
which  bound  the  colonies  to  their  metropolis. 
The  state  of  the  colonies,  both  of  France  and 
Spain,  was  described  as  such  that,  with  the  ex- 
cejition  of  Havannah,  probably  not  one  was  in  a 
condition  to  resist  the  smallest  part  of  the  forces 
which  England  was  then  sending  to  America. 
There  was  consequently  no  physical  reason  why 
the  French  and  Spanish  plantations  should  not 
b3  successfully  invaded;  and  Yergennes  had  so 
bad  an  opinion  of  English  political  honour  as  to 
feel  well  convinced  that  no  considei'ations  of  public 
morality,  of  breach  of  faith,  or  of  violation  of 
treaties,  would  deter  Great  Britain  from  making 
such  an  attack  if  she  foiind  it  desii'able.  Chatham 
and  the  other  American  sympathisers  might  be 
called  to  power  ;  peace  might  be  concluded  between 
the  belligerents ;  and  an  enormous  mass  of  fighting 
men  might  thus  be  put  in  motion.  Englishmen 
of  all  classes,  said  Yergennes,  were  persuaded  that 
a  popular  war  against  France,  or  an  invasion  of 
Mexico,  woiild  terminate,  or  at  least  allay,  their 
domestic  dissensions,  as  well  as  furnish  resources 
for  the  extinction  of  their  national  debt.  The 
French  Minister  then  continued  : — 

*'  In  the  midst  of  so  many  perils,  the  strong  love 
of  peace  which  is  the  pi'eference  of  the  King,  and 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  seems  to  prescribe  the  most 
measured  course.  If  the  disjiositions  of  these  two 
princes  were  for  wax- — if  they  were  disposed  to 
follow  the  impulse  of  their  interests,  and  perhaps 
of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  which  is  the  cause 
of  humanity,  so  often  outraged  by  England — if 
their  military  and  financial  means  were  in  a  state 
of  development  proportionate  to  their  substantial 
power — it  would,  without  doubt,  be  necessary  to 
say  to  them  that  Providence  has  marked  out  this 
moment  for  the  humiliation  of  England,  that  it 
has  struck  her  with  the  blindness  which  is  the 
sui-est  precursor  of  destruction,  and  that  it  is  time 
to  avenge  upon  her  the  evils  which,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  she  has  inflicted 
on  those  who  liave  had  the  misfortune  to  be  her 
neighbours  or  her  rivals.  It  would  then  be  neces- 
sary not  to  neglect  any  of  the  means  suited  to 
render  the  next  campaign  as  animated  as  possible, 
and  procxu-e  advantages  to  the  Americans  ;  and  the 
degree  of  passion  and  exhaustion  v>'ould  detei'mine 
the    moment  to   strike    the    decisive  blows   which 


would  make  England  step  back  into  the  rank  of 
secondary  Powei-s,  ravish  from  her  the  empii-e 
which  she  claims  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world, 
and  deliver  the  universe  from  a  greedy  tyrant  who 
is  bent  on  absorbing  all  powtr  and  all  wealth. 
But  this  is  not  the  point  of  view  chosen  by  the 
two  monarchs  ;  and  their  part  appears,  under  actual 
circumstances,  to  limit  itself,  with  one  exception,  to 
a  circumspect  but  active  foresight.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  being  compromised,  and  not  to 
provoke  the  ills  which  it  is  wished  to  prevent; 
yet  we  must  not  flatter  ourselves  that  the  most  ab- 
solute and  the  most  rigorous  inaction  will  niarantee 
us  from  suspicion.  The  continuance  of  the  war 
for  at  least  one  year  is  desirable  for  the  two 
Ci'owns.  To  that  end  the  Biitish  Ministry  must 
be  mamtained  in  the  persuasion  that  Finance  and 
Spain  are  pacific,  so  that  it  may  not  fear  to  em- 
bai'k  in  an  active  and  costly  campaign  ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  courage  of  the  Americans  might 
be  kept  up  by  secret  favours  and  vague  hopes, 
which  would  prevent  an  accommodation,  and  assist 
to  develop  ideas  of  independence.  The  evils  which 
the  British  will  make  them  suffer  will  embitter 
their  minds ;  their  passions  will  be  more  and  more 
inflamed  by  the  war ;  and,  should  the  mother- 
country  be  victorious,  she  would  for  a  long  time 
need  all  her  strength  to  keep  down  their  spii-it ; 
so  that  she  would  never  dare  to  expose  herself  to 
their  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty  in 
connection  with  a  foreign  enemy."* 

The  true  policy  of  France,  continued  Yergennes, 
was  to  tranquillise  the  English  Ministry  as  to  the 
intentions  of  that  Power  and  of  Spain.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  be  pi'oper  for  the  two  monar- 
chies to  extend  to  the  insurgents  secret  aid  in 
military  stores  and  money;  yet  it  would  not 
comport  with  the  dignity  of  the  King  to  treat 
Avith  the  insurgents  till  the  liberty  of  English 
America  had  acquired  consistence.  In  other  words, 
it  was  undignified  to  recognise  the  insurgents 
openly,  but  not  at  all  so  to  consj^ire,  by  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  chicanery  and  false  pretence,  agaiiist 
a  country  with  which  France  was  then  at  peace. 
The  support  of  the  Americans  by  the  French 
Monarchy,  out  of  no  love  for  the  interests  of 
freedom,  but  from  mere  hatred  of  England,  is  one 
of  the  most  flagitious  facts  in  history ;  and  never 
was  retribution  more  amply  merited  than  that 
which  afterwards  overtook  the  Bourbons,  partly 
as  the  result  of  their  selfish  dallying  with  princi- 
ples which  they  blindly  encouraged  abroad,  and 
as  ignorantly  attempted  to  defy  or   to   cajole   at 

*  Bancroft. 
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home.  That  the  most  effective  aid  to  the  American 
cause  was  contemplated  by  Vergennes,  is  proved 
by  the  final  passages  of  his  report,  in  which  he 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  at  once  raising  the 
efiective  force  of  the  two  countries  (France  and 
Sj)ain)  to  the  height  of  their  real  power,  n,s  it  was 
most  imj^robable  that  i)eace  would  be  preserved, 
whatever  the  issue  of  the  war  between  England 
and  her  colonies. 

The  sentiment  of  jealousy  as  regarded  England 
which  animated  the  whole  of  this  State  paper,  was 
undoubtedly  the  prevalent  feeling  in  France,  and 
that  which  ultimately  determmed  the  Government 
to  render  military  aid  to  the  American  insurgents. 
To  accomplish  the  downfall  of  English  power, 
Vergennes  was  willing  that  his  sovereign  and  his 
nation  should  follow  a  course  of  deliberate  duplicity, 
and,  while  adopting  a  manner  of  perfect  friendli- 
ness towards  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's,  was  pre- 
pared to  aid  the  Americans  in  underhand  ways 
until  the  fitting  time  had  ai'rived  for  throwing  off* 
the  mask.  Such,  however,  wei-e  not  the  views  of 
liis  colleague,  the  great  Liberal  statesman,  Turgot, 
at  that,  time  Minister  of  Finance.  Louis  XVI. 
dii-ected  Vergennes  to  communicate  his  memorial 
to  Turgot,  and  the  wiitten  opinion  of  the  latter  was 
required.  After  three  weeks'  deliberation,  Turgot 
sent  in  a  pajjer,  the  upshot  of  which  was  in  direct 
antagonism  to  that  of  Vergennes.  The  Finance 
Minister  saw  with  clearness  the  folly  and  futility 
of  that  restrictive  policy  in  commerce  which  had 
prevailed  for  two  centuries.  An  entire  freedom  of 
trade  was  what  he  desired  to  establish.  "The 
yearly  cost  of  colonies  in  peace,  the  enormous 
expenditure  for  their  defence  in  war,"  reasoned 
Turgot,  "lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  more 
.'idvantageous  for  us  to  grant  them  entire  indepen- 
dence, without  waiting  for  the  moment  when 
events  will  compel  us  to  give  them  up.  Wise  and 
happy  will  ba  that  nation  which  shall  first  know 
how  to  bend  to  the  new  circumstances,  and  consent 
to  33e  in  its  colonies  allies  and  not  subjects.  When 
the  total  separation  of  America  shall  have  healed 
the  European  nations  of  the  jealousy  of  commerce, 
there  will  exist  among  men  one  great  cause  of  war 
the  less.  In  our  colonies  we  shall  save  nuiny 
millions  ;  and,  if  avo  acquire  the  liberty  of  cjai- 
merce  and  navigation  with  all  the  northern  con- 
tinent, we  shall  be  amply  compensated."  Yet 
Turgot  was  far  from  advocating  a  policy  of 
treaolierous  opposition  to  England.  To  aid  the 
Americans  with  money,  he  remarked,  Avould  e.xcite 
in  the  L.iglish  just  complaints.  France  should 
limit  hersv^lf  to  measures  of  caution,  and  precipitjite 
notliing  unless  the  conduct  of  England  should  sjive 


occasion  to  believe  that  she  contemplated  hostilities. 
Every  plan  of  aggression  should  be  rejected,  for 
moral  reasons,  and  from  motives  of  policy.  It  was 
clear,  in  the  estimation  of  Turgot,  that  the  English 
Ministry  did  not  desire  war,  nor  was  either  France 
or  Spain  in  a  tit  position  to  draw  the  sword.  As 
regarded  his  own  country,  the  Minister  of  Finance 
described  the  army  and  navy  as  in  a  state  of  weak- 
ness that  was  scarcely  to  be  imagined. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  the  advice  of  Ver- 
gennes, rather  than  that  of  Target,  was  adopted  by 
the  French  King  and  his  Cabinet.  France  and 
Spain  agreed,  in  the  course  of  May,  to  advance  the 
Americans  a  sum  of  money  which  amounted  to 
nearly  a  million  of  dollars.  The  Spanish  portion 
was  remitted  to  Paris,  and  the  money  was  sent  by 
the  French  Government  under  the  name  of  a  pre- 
tended commercial  house  which  was  for  that  pur- 
pose established  in  Holland,  and  through  which 
military  stores  were  conveyed  to  America  in  the 
guise  of  mercantile  consignments.  In  the  progress 
of  subsequent  negotiations,  the  Americans  endea- 
voured to  propitiate  the  friendship  of  Fi-ance  by 
proposing  to  her  an  advantageous  commercial  treaty 
and  the  reconquest  of  Canada.  They  had  even  the 
bad  taste  and  self-stultification  to  suggest  that  the 
time  had  arrived  for  France  "  to  obtain  satisfaction 
from  Great  Britain  for  the  injuries  received  in  the 
last  war,  commenced  by  that  nation  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations."  It  is  sufiicient  to 
glance  back  at  the  repeated  solicitations  for  the 
conquest  of  Canada  which  the  colonies  addressed  to 
the  English  Government  during  a  long  series  of 
yeai-3,  to  see  how  little  reason  the  Americans  of 
1776  had  to  taunt  the  mother  country  with  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  or  to  require  the  sympathy  of 
France  on  the  score  of  denouncing  that  act.  This 
attempt  to  obtain  favour  at  the  Court  of  Versailles 
was,  however,  as  ill-judged  as  it  was  dishonest. 
France  no  longer  desired  the  re-possession  of  Canada, 
as  its  seizure  by  England  had  dispelled  the  chief 
motive  of  the  colonists  for  wishing  to  preserve  their 
connection  with  the  parent  State,  and  had  thrown 
them  more  towards  the  side  of  France  as  their  ally 
and  patron.  The  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  in  the 
closing  days  of  his  life,  when  it  was  evident  that 
the  whole  of  that  great  province  would  be  reduced 
by  the  armies  of  Amherst  and  Wolfe,  had  pro- 
phesied that  France  would  obtain  a  speedy  com- 
pensation for  her  loss  in  the  independence  of  the 
Anglo-American  colonies,  which,  being  delivered 
from  the  fear  of  French  rivalry,  and  having  no 
longer  any  motive  for  seeking  the  military  protec- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  would  soon  think  of  emanci- 
pating themselves  from   every  form  of  subjection. 
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The  same  idea  liacl  occurred  to  otlier  observers  at  a 
still  earlier  period  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  colonists  themselves  had  the  conception  of 
futiiro  independence  in  theii"  mrnds  when  they  ui'ged 
on  tli3  Home  Government  the  subjugation  of  then- 
northern  neighbour. 

The  leaning  towards  France  was  now  so  great 
that  some  members  of  the  Continental  Congress 
proposed  to  transfer  to  the  French  ports  that 
monoj^oly  of  American  commerce  which  had  pre- 
viously been  enjoyed  bj  England.  The  suggestion 
was  not  entertained,  but  it  showed  how  strong  was 
the  disposition  in  certain  quarters  to  abandon 
principles  for  the  sake  of  temporary  advantage. 
America  was  at  this  time  represented  in  France  by 
Silas  Deane,  of  Connecticut,  who  was  occasionally 
assisted  by  Arthur  Lee,  an  American  residing  in 
London,  on  his  flying  visits  to  Paris.  Deane  was 
not  a  man  to  let  niceties  of  conscience  stand  in  his 
way.  By  his  instructions,  which  bear  date  March 
3rd,  1776,  he  was  directed  to  inform  the  Count  de 
Yergennes  ''  that  if  we  shall,  as  there  is  gi'eat  ap- 
pearance we  shall,  come  to  a  total  separation  from 
Great  Britain,  France  would  be  looked  upon  as 
the  Power  Avhose  friendshii:>  it  would  be  fittest  for 
us  to  obtain  and  cultivate;"  and  he  was  to  make 
a  request  for  clothing  and  ai-ms  for  tv/enty-five 
thousand  men,  a  hundred  field-pieces,  and  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  ammunition.  Following  out 
this  general  idea,  Deane  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  his  countrymen,  and  the 
French  Government  evinced  every  disposition  to 
fui'ther  his  views.  The  intercourse  of  France  with 
the  American  insurgents  could  not  be  altogether 
concealed,  and  Lord  Stormont,  the  English  Am- 
bassador at  Paris,  complained  of  the  transmission 
of  military  stores  to  America — a  fact  which  he  had 
discovered  by  means  of  his  spies.  Yergennes 
utterly  denied  any  knowledge  of  such  doings,  and 
even  threw  his  own  agents  into  prison.  The  under- 
hand business,  however,  went  on  all  the  same,  and, 
as  the  year  advanced,  the  financial  and  military 
position  of  the  colonies  was  greatly  improved, 
owing  to  the  aid  which  had  been  rendered  by  the 
Ministers  of  Louis  XYI.  But  it  was  not  only  in 
France  that  assistance  was  obtained.  A  fervour  of 
revolutionary  sympathy  was  kindled  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  by  the  example  of  America.  German 
ofiicers,  of  long  experience  in  the  art  of  war,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  New  World,  to  join  the  patriotic 
army.  Polish  noblemen  became  nascent  Republi- 
cans in  the  militant  colonies  of  England,  and  the 
illustrious  names  of  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski  figure 
among  the  foreign  champions  of  American  freedom. 
Pulaski  had  been  one  of  the  conspiratoi-s  who,  in 


1771,  seized  and  canied  oif  Stanislaus,  King  of 
Poland.  His  life  was  a  series  of  daring  adventures, 
and  it  was  destined  to  close  in  blood  on  one  of  the 
battle-fields  of  the  West. 

Base  as  were  the  motives  of  the  French  Court 
in  aiding  the  Anglo-American  insurgents,  we  must 
not  suppose  that  all  Fi-enchmen  who  joined  their 
fortunes  to  those  of  the  rebels  were  animated  by  a 
feeling  of  mean  jealousy,  or  a  desire  to  avenge  old 
wrongs.  It  is  unquestionable  that  several  obeyed 
impulses  of  a  noble  and  generous  character,  and 
risked  their  lives  in  a  cause  which  they  believed 
to  be  that  of  humanity  itself.  This  was  especially 
the  case  with  the  illustrious  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 
His  connection  with  America  oi'iginated  in  a  cir- 
cumstance which  occurred  in  the  early  part  of 
1776.  He  was  then  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  in  gari-ison  with  his  regiment  at 
Metz,  where  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  of 
George  III.,  wa,s  paying  a  visit.  The  Duke  had 
ofiended  the  King  by  marrying  the  Countess 
Dowager  Waldegrave,  natural  daughter  of  Sii* 
Edward  Walpole,  and,  being  discountenanced  at 
court  in  consequence  of  this  presumed  degradation, 
had  been  driven  into  political  opposition,  and  was 
fond  of  displaying  opinions  which  had  in  them  no 
slight  tinge  of  democratic  freedom.  One  day,  when 
he  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  Avith  the 
French  officers,  he  spoke  with  gi'eat  fervour  on 
English  tyranny  in  America,  and  on  the  gallant 
resistance  of  the  colonists,  and  in  this  way  aroused 
in  Lafayette  an  ardent  desix^e  to  give  his  personal 
services  to  a  cause  which  seemed  so  just  and  ad- 
mirable. Fifty-three  years  afterwards,  this  anecdote 
was  related  by  Lafayette  himself  to  Mr.  James 
Grahame,  to  whose  work  on  the  history  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America  we  have  had 
frequent  occasion  to  refer. 

The  commercial  policy  which  Turgot  advocated — 
that  of  opening  the  ports  of  America  to  the  trade 
of  the  whole  world — was  debated  in  the  Continental 
Congress  on  the  16th  of  February.  This  idea  had 
long  been  present  to  the  minds  of  leading  American 
statesmen;  but  it  had  hitherto  been  supiwessed, 
for  fear  of  arousing  in  too  high  a  degree  the  jealous 
wrath  of  England.  It  was  now  suggested  by  many 
that  the  time  had  come  when  it  Avould  bo  both 
right  and  expedient  to  establish  the  great  principle 
of  commercial  freedom.  A  member  of  the  Congress, 
named  Wythe,  argued  that  they  might  authorise 
vessels  to  arm,  might  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  and  might  invite  foreign  Powers  to  make 
treaties  of  commerce;  but  that,  before  such  measures 
Avere  adopted,  it  would  be  Avell  to  consider  in  what 
character  they  were  to  treat— whether  as  subjects 
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of  Great  Britain,  or  as  rebels.  The  conclusion  at 
which  he  arrived  was  that  they  must  declare  them- 
selves a  free  people.  Accordingly  he  moved  a  reso- 
lution affirming  that  the  colonies  had  a  right  to 
contract  alliances  with  foreign  Powers.  The  question 
whether  this  resolution  should  be  considered  wa»s 


resolved  that  the  commerce  of  the  thirteen  United 
Colonies  should  be  thi'own  open  to  all  nations,  ex- 
cepting the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Henceforth 
there  wei-e  •  to  be  no  customs-houses ;  exports  and 
imports  were  to  be  alike  free  from  all  restrictions 
and  from  all  taxation. 


WEST   POINT,    ON    THE    HUDSON,    NEW   YORK. 


decided  in  the  affirmative  by  seven  colonies  against 
five  ;  but  the  final  decision  of  the  matter  was  post- 
poned for  several  weeks.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
sentiment  of  independence,  and  the  desire  to  avow 
it  openly,  gathered  force,  and,  though  the  opposition 
was  still  considex-able,  its  tendency  was  pi-ogres- 
sively  to  grow  weaker,  and  to  give  way  before 
the  compact  and  energetic  assaults  of  the  party 
pledged  to  separation.     On  the  6th  of  April,  it  was 


The  decision  was  preceded  by  other  acts  pointing 
to  the  sjieedy  assumption  of  a  distinct  national 
existence.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  go 
to  Canada,  and  in  their  instructions  was  the  sen- 
tence— "  You  are  to  declare  that  it  is  our  inclination 
that  the  people  of  Canada  may  set  up  such  a  fonn 
of  government  as  will  be  most  likely,  in  their 
judgment,  to  produce  their  happiness."  This  was 
opposed  by  the  more  moderate  or  the  more  timorous 
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members  of  the  Congress;  but,  after  a  long  and 
animated  debate,  the  sentence  was  adopted.  On 
the  18th  of  March,  privateers  were  authoi'ised  to 
cniise  against  ships  and  their  cargoes  belonging 
to  any  nati^'e  of  Great  Britain.  The  people  of 
Ii'eland  and  the  "West  Indies,  whom  it  was  hoped 
to  propitiate,  and  to  win  over  to  the  Amei'ican 
cause,  were  excepted  from  the  operation  of  this 
arrangement.    The  resolve,  like  others  of  that  date. 


grievances  had  with  them  long  passed  into  the 
ambition  of  founding  a  Commonwealth  which 
should  be  to  the  New  World  what  the  greatest 
monarchies  were,  or  ever  had  been,  to  the  Old; 
which  should  be  their  rival  in  power,  and  should 
illustrate,  with  the  force  and  fervency  of  youth,  the 
rising  doctrine  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  The  Penn- 
sylvanian  and  Maryland  delegates  voted  against  th« 
gi-anting  of  authority  to  privateei-s ;  some  of  the 


„   )  Places 
,;   >  and  Si 


A.  American  cnmp. 

B.  BrldKC  of  lioats. 
Places  «heie  the  Acta>oii 

Sphinx  were  to  havu 
,     — n  stationed. 

E.  Armed  liulk. 

F.  The  Tetlimus. 

li.  Solel)ay,  28  guns. 

n.  Experiment,  .w  guns. 

I.  Hrlstol,  50  guns. 

J.  Active,  28  fc'uns. 

K.  Tluinder,  Borah. 

L.  Friendship,  armed  vessel, 

28  guns. 
j[.  Syren,  28  guns. 
X.  Act!eon,  28  guns. 
o.  .Sphin.f,  20  guns. 


PLAN  OF  ATTACK  ON  sullivan's  ISLAND.     {From  FadoCs  Atlas.) 


was  not  arrived  at  without  a  good  deal  of  dissent. 
Many  still  clung  to  the  hope  that  a  change  of 
Government  in  England  would  lead  to  a  revei'sal 
of  the  policy  that  had  prevailed  for  several  years ; 
that  Chatham  and  Rockingham  would  be  called 
to  power,  and  that  the  chief  demands  of  the  colo- 
nists would  be  granted.  But  Chatham  was  by  this 
time  broken  in  health,  and  Rockingham  was  not 
safficiently  powerful  to  supplant  Lord  North.  Be- 
sides, the  opinion  of  the  majority  in  Congress  was 
now  clearly  against  any  compromise  with  the 
mother  country.  The  desire  for  the  redress  of 
72 — VOL.  II. 


colonies  were  not  sufficiently  represented  to  give 
their  voices;  but  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  the 
New  England  provinces,  of  New  York,  Yii-ginia, 
and  North  Carolina,  carried  the  point.  Privateer- 
ing was  sanctioned  by  the  Colonial  Parliament; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  existed  for  some 
time,  and  the  army  before  Boston  had  been  in  part 
supplied  with  munitions  of  Avar  through  the  capture 
of  British  vessels  by  the  enterprise  of  Americans. 
Notwithstanding  this  service,  however,  Washington 
was  far  from  satisfied  Avith  the  conduct  of  these 
roving  combatants.    Writing  on  the   20th  of  No- 
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vember,   1775,  to  Joseph   Reed,  he   said: — "Our 

rascally  j^i'i'^^*'^^^^^^^  S<^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^'^  ^^^^ — 
mutinying  if  they  cannot  do  as  they  please."  But 
Washington  was  not  prone  to  overlook  defects,  or 
indulge  in  wild  bui-sts  of  prematui-e  congi-atulation. 

The  King  Avas  now  described,  in  resolutions  of 
Congi-ess,  as  having  "  rejected  their  petitions  with 
scorn  and  contempt" — an  expression  which  was 
held  to  imply  a  renunciation  of  allegiance  to  the 
throne,  but  which  was  adopted,  despite  the  ob- 
jections of  several  delegates.  As  a  concession  to 
humanity,  it  was  i-esolved,  without  any  qualifi- 
cations whatever,  or  any  limitations  as  to  time, 
that  no  slaves  should  be  imported  into  the  United 
Colonies.  This  vote  was  the  more  important  as  it 
was  generally  believed  that  the  prohibition  of  the 
slave-trade  would  lead  to  universal  emancipation. 
How  these  benevolent  forecasts  came  to  be  falsified 
will  appear  in  the  fui-ther  course  of  this  History. 
It  was  even  suggested  by  a  kindly-natured  divine 
of  Rhode  Island,  named  Samuel  Hopkins,  that 
public  provision  should  be  made  for  retranspoi"ting 
the  negroes  to  Africa,  where  he  thought  they  would 
be  able  to  live  better  than  in  any  other  country  ; 
but  this  rather  Utopian  idea  met  with  no  favour. 
Questions  of  abstract  right  were  compelled  to  give 
way  to  considerations  of  more  immediate  import- 
ance. Of  these  the  most  urgent  was  the  condition 
of  the  army.  Since  he  had  assumes  the  command, 
Washington  had  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe  the 
very  serious  e"\dls  which  resulted  from  the  system 
of  short  enlistments ;  and  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1776,  he  -wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress  : — 

'*  Since  the  1st  of  December,  I  have  been  de- 
vising every  means  in  my  power  to  secure  these 
encampments ;  and  though  I  am  sensible  that  we 
never  have,  since  that  period,  been  able  to  act  upon 
the  offensive,  and  at  times  not  in  a  condition  to 


defend,  yet  the  cost  of  marching  home  one  set  of 
men,  bringing  in  another,  the  havoc  and  waste  occa- 
sioned by  the  first,  the  repaii-s  necessary  for  the 
second,  with  a  thousand  incidental  charges  and  in- 
conveniences which  have  arisen,  and  which  it  is 
scarce  possible  either  to  recollect  or  describe, 
amount  to  near  as  much  as  the  keeping  up  a 
respectable  body  of  troops  the  whole  time,  ready 
for  any  emergency,  would  have  done.  To  this  may 
be  added,  that  you  never  can  have  a  well-disciplined 
army.  To  bi'ing  men  to  be  well-acquainted  with 
the  duties  of  a  soldier,  requu'es  time.  To  bring 
them  under  proper  discipline  and  s\ibordination, 
not  only  requires  time,  but  is  a  Avork  of  great  diffi- 
culty, and,  in  this  army,  where  there  is  so  little 
distinction  between  the  officers  and  soldiers,  is  to 
expect  what  never  did  and  perhaps  never  will 
happen.  Men  who  are  familiarised  to  danger,  meet 
it  without  slninking ;  whereas  troops  unused  to 
service  often  apprehend  danger  where  no  danger  is." 
Nothing  could  be  more  sensible  than  the  sugges- 
tions of  Washington ;  but  they  were  defeated  by 
the  hereditary  English  dread  of  standing  armies, 
which  had  been  intensified  in  America  to  the  very 
highest  degree.  It  was  feared  that  enlistment  for 
a  long  period  would  lead  to  a  state  of  slavery ;  and 
the  representations  of  Washington  were  for  the 
present  disregarded.  Yet  in  some  respects  it  was 
acknowledged  that  the  belligerent  position  of  the 
country  was  not  what  it  should  be.  Accordingly, 
the  five  middle  colonies,  from  New  York  to  Mary- 
land, were  constituted  one  military  department,  and 
the  four  south  of  the  Potomac  another.  The  north 
was  already  sufficiently  provided  for.  Six  new 
Generals  of  Bi'igade  were  appointed  on  the  1st  of 
March,  and  a  large  addition  to  the  paper  currency 
was  ordered.  Thus  did  the  United  Colonies  pre- 
pare themselves  for  a  future  of  doubt  and  peril. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Development  of  Opinion  in  Pennsylvania — Decline  of  Loyal  Principles,  and  Accession  of  Strength  to  the  Separatists — Arguments 
of  Samuel  Adams  in  Favour  of  Independence— Preparations  for  Resistance  in  South  Carolina — A  Constitution  established 
in  that  Province — Address  of  John  Rutledge,  the  President,  to  the  Legislative  Bodies — North  Carolina  declares  in  Favour 
of  Separation  from  England — Chief  Justice  Drayton,  of  South  Carolina,  pronounces  the  Deposition  of  the  King — Similar 
Course  taken  by  Rhode  Island— Proceedings  of  General  Lee  in  Virginia  aud  Maryland — Plan  for  the  Subjugation  of  the 
South  by  an  Expedition  under  General  Clinton — Sailing  of  Reinforcements  under  Lord  Cornwallis — Further  Approaches 
by  Congress  towards  a  Declaration  of  Independence — Ideas  of  Jolin  Adams — Protest  of  Duane — Principles  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  what  they  have  done  for  Humanity — Final  Meeting  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia — Meeting  of 
the  Provincial  Convention — The  Virginian  Declaration  of  Rights — Hesitation  of  Pennsylvania — Richard  Henry  Lee's 
Resolutions  in  Congress  in  Favour  of  Independence. 


Indepexdence  wa.s  close  at  hand  ;  but  a  fin-ther 
period  of  doubt,  of  hesitation,  and   of  distracted 


counsels,  had  yet  to  be  passed  through.     During 
the  debate  on  the  proposal  to  authorise  privateer- 
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ing,  Franklin  had  openly  avowed  liis  opinion  that 
the  measure  ought  to  be  preceded  by  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Great  Britain  as  a  foreign  Power. 
But  to  the  majority  this  seemed  to  be  moving  too 
fast,  though  only  a  small  number  of  enthusiasts 
continued  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  old 
political  conditions  being  restored.  Even  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  loyal  party  lost  gi'ound,  and  the  re- 
volutionists experienced  a  continual  accession  of 
strength.  The  committee  of  correspondence  of 
Philadelphia  resolved,  on  the  28th  of  February,  to 
call  a  convention  of  the  people.  Joseph  Reed,  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  a  man  of  temperate 
views,  and  of  undoubted  probity — a  great  friend  of 
Washington,  who  addriessed  to  him  several  letters 
from  the  camp  which  are  now  historical — entirely 
ilisapproved  of  the 
i-esort  to  a  popular 
convention ;  but  the 
proposal  was  carried 
against  him.  To 
Reed,  patiiot  though 
he  was,  it  seemed 
that  the  welfare  of 
America  would  be 
best  pi'omoted  by  a 
condition  of  depen- 
dence, and  by  the 
preservation  of  the 
proprietary  Govern- 
ment of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  had  been 
the  prevalent  feeling 
of  that  province 
until  recently ;  but 

events  were  rapidly  carrying  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  on  to  different  political  gi-ounds,  and  the 
Pennsylvanian  Assembly  was  obliged  to  move  with 
them.  It  was  resolved  to  enlarge  the  representation 
of  the  colony  by  the  addition  of  seventeen  new  mem- 
bers, and  to  raise  tlu-ee  battalions  ;  but  the  proposal 
to  give  the  delegates  in  Congress  fi-esh  instructions 
of  a  more  revolutionary  character  was  rejected.  The 
talk  about  English  commissioners  speedily  arriving 
with  terms  of  accommodation  continued  to  perplex 
the  minds  of  men  in  all  the  colonies ;  but  there  were 
those  who  protested  against  waiting  for  such  an  un- 
certainty. Samuel  Adams,  in  particular,  denounced 
the  policy  of  delay.  "  Is  not  America,"  he  asked 
in  Congress,  "already  independent?  Why  not, 
then,  declare  it?"  No  foreign  Power,  he  argued, 
could  consistently  yield  comfort  to  rebels,  or  enter 
into  any  kind  of  treaty  with  the  insurgent  colonies, 
until  they  had  separated  themselves  from  Great 
Britain.     Others  thouerht  that  an  alliance  with  the 


RATTLESNAKE   FLAG 


King  of  France  should  precede  any  declaration  of 
that  nature ;  but,  allowing  for  minor  divergencies, 
the  main  set  of  the  stream  was  towards  a  final 
breach  with  England.  It  was  with  perfect  truth 
that  Samuel  Adams  spoke  of  America  as  practi- 
cally independent.  To  throw  off  its  allegiance  in 
terms  was  the  most  honest,  and  probably  by  this 
time  the  most  politic,  course  which  the  colonists 
could  pursue. 

The  southern  colonies  were  perhaps  even  more 
extreme  than  the  northern — certainly  more  so  than 
the  middle  settlements.  Gadsden,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, presented  the  Colonial  Assembly,  on  the  10th 
of  February,  with  the  flag  of  the  American  navy, 
representing  a  rattle-snake  of  thirteen  rattles,  with 
the  motto,  "  Don't  tread  on  me ;"  and  two  days 

later  he  addressed 
the  House  in  favour 
of  the  absolute  in- 
dependence of  the 
Federation.  Mea- 
sures of  defence  were 
adopted,  and  Wil- 
liam Moultrie,  a 
colonel  in  the  local 
forces,  was  ordered 
to  take  measures  for 
securing  Sullivan's 
Island,  a  desert  spot, 
covered  with  trees 
and  semi  -  tropical 
vegetation.  Here 
he  was  to  buUd  a 
fort  large  enough  to 
hold  a  garrison  of 
fresh  issue  of  paper 
meet  the  charges  of 
these  and  other  matters.  On  the  21st  of  March, 
the  Provincial  Congress  established  a  constitu- 
tion for  South  Carolina,  and,  under  this  consti- 
tution, John  Rutledge  was  chosen  Pi-esident, 
Henry  Laurens  Vice-President,  and  William  Henry 
Drayton  Chief  Justice.  The  two  legislative  bodies 
created  by  the  new  political  arrangement  addressed 
the  President  early  in  April,  pledging  their  lives 
and  fortunes  to  support  him  in  his  office,  and  to 
vindicate  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  country. 
The  session  closed  on  the  11th  of  April,  on  which 
occasion  Rutledge  delivered  an  address  calculated 
to  stimulate  to  a  yet  higher  degi-ee  the  sentiment 
of  Republican  freedom. 

He  begged  the  several  members  to  disseminate 
in  their  respective  parishes  and  districts  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  matters  in  dispute  between  Great 
Britain   and   America.       They   were    exhorted   to 


a     thousand    men,    and    a 
money  was    authorised,    to 
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relate  to  the  constituencies,  in  view  of  the  election 
-which  was  to  take  place  in  the  following  October, 
the  various  unjust  and  cruel  statutes  which  the 
British  Parliament  had  enacted,  and  the  sanguinary 
measures  by  which  an  unlimited  and  destructive 
claim  had  been  enforced.  "  Show  your  constituents," 
continued  Rutledge,  "the  indispensable  necessity 
which  there  was  for  establishing  some  mode  of 
government  in  this  colony ;  the  benefits  of  that 
which  a  full  and  free  representation  has  estab- 
lished, and  that  the  consent  of  the  people  is  the 
origin,  and  their  happiness  the  end,  of  government. 
Let  it  be  known  that  this  constitution  is  but  tem- 
porary, till  an  accommodation  of  the  vinhappy 
differences  between  Great  Britain  and  America 
can  be  obtained,  and  that  such  an  event  is  still 
desired.  Disdaining  private  interest  and  present 
emolument,  when  placed  in  competition  with  the 
liberties  of  millions,  and  seeing  no  alternative  but 
unconditional  submission,  or  a  defence  becoming 
men  born  to  freedom,  no  man  who  is  worthy  ot 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  will  hesitate  about  the 
choice.  Although  superior  force  may  lay  waste 
our  towns  and  ravage  our  country,  it  can  never 
ei-adicate  from  the  breasts  of  free  men  those  prin- 
ciples which  are  ingrafted  in  their  very  nature. 
Such  men  will  do  their  duty,  neither  knowing  nor 
regarding  consequences ;  but  trusting  that  the 
Almighty  arm,  which  has  been  so  signally  stretched 
out  for  our  defence,  will  deliver  them  in  a  righteous 
cause."  It  is  curious  to  observe  in  this  address 
an  anticipation  of  several  of  the  accepted  phrases 
of  modeni  Radicalism. 

North  Carolina  went  even  farther  than  its 
southern  neighbour.  The  Provincial  Congi'ess 
met  at  Halifax  on  the  4th  of  April,  and  on 
the  8th  appointed  a  select  committee,  under  the 
direction  of  Cornelius  Harnett,  to  consider  the 
usurpations  and  violences  of  the  British  Parliament 
and  King.  Pour  days  later,  on  the  report  of  this 
committee  being  read,  the  members  of  the  full 
body  unanimously  empowei*ed  their  delegates  in 
the  Continental  Congress  to  concur  with  the  re- 
presentatives of  other  colonies  in  declanng  inde- 
pendence and  forming  foreign  alliances.  This  was 
combined  v/itli  a  reservation  of  the  individual 
rights  of  North  Carolina  to  form  its  own  con- 
stitution and  laws.  The  instructions  thus  given 
to  the  Federal  delegates  of  North  Carolina 
contained  the  first  direct  sanction  of  any  American 
representative  body  to  the  principle  of  independence; 
but  South  Carolina  did  not  lag  far  behind.  On 
the  23rd  of  April,  the  coui-ts  of  justice  were  opened 
at  Charleston,  when  Chief  Justice  Di*ayton,  in 
charging  the  grand  jviry,  used  these   memorable 


words  : — "  The  law  of  the  land  authorises  me  to 
declare,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  declare,  that  George 
III.,  King  of  Great  Britain,  has  abdicated  the 
government — that  he  has  no  authority  over  us, 
and  that  we  owe  no  obedience  to  him.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  British  authoi'ity  to  cramp 
and  confine  our  trade  so  as  to  be  subservient  to 
their  commerce,  our  real  interest  being  ever  out 
of  the  question.  The  new  constitution  is  wisely 
adapted  to  enable  us  to  trade  with  foreign  nations, 
and  thereby  to  supply  our  wants. at  the  cheapest 
markets  in  the  universe;  to  extend  our  trade  in- 
finitely beyond  what  has  ever  been  known ;  to 
encourage  manufactui'es  among  vis,  and  to  jiromote 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  from  among  whom, 
by  virtue  and  merit,  the  poorest  man  may  arrive 
at  the  highest  dignity.  Oh,  Carolinians  I  happy 
would  you  be  under  this  new  constitiition,  if  you 
knew  your  happy  state.  True  reconcilement  never 
can  exist  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  the 
latter  being  in  subjection  to  the  former.  The 
Almighty  created  America  to  be  independent  of 
Biitain.  To  refuse  our  labours  in  this  divine 
work,  is  to  refuse  to  be  a  great,  a  free,  a  pious,  and 
a  happy  people." 

A  similar  step  to  that  of  South  Carolina  was 
taken  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island 
on  the  4th  of  May,  when  an  act  was  passed 
discharging  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  from 
allegiance  to  the  King.  It  is  remarkable  that,  while 
the  vote  on  this  subject  was  carried  unanimously 
in  the  Upper  House,  there  were  six  dissentients 
in  the  more  popular  body,  the  House  of  Deputies, 
where,  however,  a  majority  of  fifty -four  declared 
for  entire  separation  from  the  parent  land.  The 
delegates  in  Congress  were  authorised  to  vote  in 
favour  of  entering  into  treaties  of  defence  and 
alliance  with  a*ny  Prince,  State,  or  Potentate. 
These  local  declarations  of  independence  prepared 
the  way  for  the  gi*eat  act  which  followed  two 
months  later,  and  which  pledged  the  whole  Fede- 
ration to  the  most  extreme  form  of  defiance. 
In  the  meanwhile  they  gave  additional  importance 
to  the  military  movements  which  wei'e  going  on  in 
many  quarters.  Gener-al  Lee  had  by  this  time 
arrived  in  Virginia,  where,  as  in  New  York,  he 
soon  gave  offence  by  his  peremptory  and  arrogant 
ways.  Having  reason  to  suspect  that  Eden,  the 
Governor  of  Maryland,  was  conspiring  with  Dun- 
more,  the  expelled  niler  of  Yirginia,  he  directed 
one  of  the  Baltimore  committee  to  seize  the  former 
without  delay.  As  Maryland  was  not  within  Lee's 
district,  this  conduct  excited  great  indignation  in 
the  pi-ovince  affected ;  and  even  after  the  arrest  of 
Eden  had  been  ordei'ed  by  the  Continental  Congi'ess, 
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the  autliorities  of  Maryland  suffered  their  Governor 
to  remain  at  libei'ty  on  his  parole.  In  Virginia 
itself,  Lee  was  regarded  with  distrust  on  political 
grounds,  though  his  reputation  as  an  oificer  caused 
him  to  be  received  with  iespect,  and  obeyed  with 
alacrity. 

Wjishinston  and  liis  forces  were  now  at  New 
York,  and  Howe,  with  his  discomfited  army,  was 
at  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  latter  was  await- 
ing reinforcements,  and  settling  the  details  of  a  plan 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  southerir  colonies  which 
is  said  to  have  originated  in  suggestions  of  the  King 
himself.  The  expedition  was  to  be  under  the 
command  of  Clinton ;  but  the  general  instructions 
fj"om  England  were  not  received  at  Halifax  until 
May.  The  commander,  on  arriving  at  the  scene 
of  action,  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  of  pardon 
to  all  but  the  principal  instigators  and  abettors  of 
the  rebelHon,  to  dissolve  the  Provincial  Congi'esses 
and  Committees  of  Safety,  to  restore  the  regular 
fidministration  of  justice,  and  to  arrest  the  persons 
and  destroy  the  property  of  all  who  should  refuse 
to  give  satisfactory  tests  of  theii*  obedience.  His 
operatioiLS  were  to  include  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia,  and  he  was  in  particular  to 
reduce  Charleston,  as  a  prelude  to  the  fall  of 
Savannah.  The  squadron  which  was  to  convey  the 
reinforcements  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  a  gallant  seaman  of  the  old 
school  It  was  not  until  February  that  the  ships, 
with  their  accompanying  transports,  left  Cork 
harbour;  and  the  passage  was  made  unusually 
long  by  storms  and  adverse  gales,  so  that  the 
3rd  of  May  had  arrived  ere  the  main  body  had 
reached  the  entrance  to  Cape  Fear  River.  The 
delay  was  unfortunat-;,  for  it  had  allowed  the  in- 
surgents to  get  forward  with  their  preparations. 
The  works  erected  on  Sullivan's  Island,  however, 
were  as  yet  incomplete ;  and  to  Clinton  and  Parker 
it  seemed  desirable  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  the 
fortress  by  a  sudden  attack.  A  command  in  this 
expedition  was  assigned  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  sub- 
sequently one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in 
the  War  of  Independence,  and  in  still  later  years 
a  highly  successful  General  in  India.  The  first 
performance  of  this  officer,  who  had  come  out  with 
the  reinforcements,  was  not  very  creditable.  He 
landed  in  Brunswick  County,  North  Carolina,  and, 
with  a  slight  loss,  burned  and  ravaged  the  planta- 
tion of  the  insurgent  Brigadier,  Robert  Howe. 
The  house  of  Hooper,  a  delegate  m  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  was  destroyed  by  another  party, 
and  Clinton  issued  a  proclamation  callmg  on  the 
people  to  "  appease  the  vengeance  of  an  incensed 
nation,"  and  offering  paixlon  to  all  those  who  would 


submit,    excepting    Robert    Howe    and    Cornelius 
Harnett. 

At   this    very  time,    Congress  was    taking   still 
further  steps  for  ensuring  the  completeness  of  the 
national  life.     It  decided  to  sanction  no  n>easures 
for  the  reception  of  the  Royal  Commissioner  until 
previous    application    should    be   made.     It  deter- 
mined to  issue  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  bills  of 
credit  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war  during 
the  current  year;   and  it  took  into  consideration 
the    suggestions  of  John  Adams    for    authorising 
any  one  of  the  United  Colonies  which  was  as  yet 
unprovided  with  a  sufficient  Government  to  create 
a  constitution  for  itself.     The  proposal,  originally 
put    forth   a    year   before,    was   debated    for  two 
days,  and  met  with  considerable  opposition.     On 
the  10th  of  May,  howevei',  it  was  adopted,  and,  a 
few   days   later,   the   report   of    those   who   were 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  the  preamble  was 
presented   to  the   Federal  body.     This  document, 
after  reciting  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  America  by  the 
English  monarch,  declared  that  it  was  "  absolutely 
irreconcilable  with  reason  and  good  conscience  for 
the  people  of  these  colonies  now  to  take  the  oaths 
and  affirmations  necessary  for  the  support  of  any 
government  under  the  Ci-own  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that   it  was  necessary  that  the  exercise  of  every 
kind  of  authority  under  the  Crown  should  be  totally 
suppressed,  and    all    the    powei's    of    government 
exerted  under  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the 
colonies   for  the  preservation  of  their  peace,  and 
their  defence  against  their  enemies."     It  was  im- 
possible  not   to   perceive   that   these   words  were 
tantamount  to  a  complete  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, and  that  they  also  tended  to  the  destruction  of 
the  proprietary  Governments,  by  proscribing  those 
oaths  of  allegiance  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Avere  taken  by  member's  of  the  Assembly.* 
Some  members   of  Congi-ess  objected  to   assuming 
so  very  decided  a  position;  though,  after  all  that 
had   been   sanctioned,   it   appears   futile   to   have 
hesitated   about  going  a  step  further.      Neverthe- 
less, there  was  some  pertinence  in  the  remark  of 
Duane,    the    representative   of    New    York,    who 
observed  that,  before  changing  the  government  of 
the   colonies,  the    people   should   be   consulted,  as 
they  ought  rather  to  be  followed  than  driven  on. 
The  powers  conferred  on  him  by  the  province  he 
represented  did  not  go  so  far  as  the  preamble  to 
the  resolution  would  pledge  all  the  colonies,  if  it 
were    carried.      Another    representative    of    New 
York  took  an  exactly  opposite  view  ;  but  the  dele- 
gates of   Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  declined  to 
vote  on  so  grave  a  question,  wthout  further  in- 
*  Bancroft. 
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stnictions,  and  it  was  asked  whether  they  ought 
to  pull  down  then-  old  house  before  they  had  built 
a  new  one.  The  majority,  however,  adopted  the 
preamble,  and  ordered  it  to  be  published. 

John  Adams  was  the  author  of  this  most  im- 
portant measure,  and  in  his  musings  he  settled 
all    the    maiti   principles    on    which    a    Eepublic 
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should  be  founded.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  that  gi-eat  band  of  political  speculators  and  doers 
— one  of  the  leading  and  shaping  minds  of  the 
American  revolutionaiy  period ;  yet,  like  other 
illustrious  men,  he  was  not  devoid  of  incon- 
sistencies in  the  pursuit  of  his  unalterable  pur- 
pose. He  declared,  and  with  absolute  ti'uth  and 
reason,  that  the  only  proper  foundation  of  govern- 
ment is  in  tlie  consent  of  the  governed ;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  took  any  steps  towards 
consulting  the  people  on  the  question  which  his 
resolution  raised.  The  objection  of  Duane  was 
more  truly  democratic  than  the  proposal  of  Adams. 
The  suggested  change  ought  to  have  been  refeiTed 
back  to  the  sevei*al  provinces  ere  it  was  determined 
by  the  Federal  Assembly,  for  no  such  question  was 
unequivocally  before  the  local  Parliaments  at  the 
time  the  delegates  to  Congress  were  furnished  with 
tlieir  instmctions,  however  strong  the  indications 
that  such  was  the  drift  of  opinion  in  certain  quartei-s. 
One  might  even  go  farther,  and  say  that  the  people 
themselves  should  have  been  asked  for  a  direct  vote 
on  a  matter  so  important.  But,  if  that  was  impos- 
sible, owing  to  the  state  of  the  country,  some 
recognition  should  have  been  made  of  the  Provincial 
Legislatures  whereof  Congress  was  only  the  child. 
This,  however,  was  not  done,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Federal  Assembly  was  thei'efore  akin  to  that  of 
French  Legislative  Chambers,  which,  elected  only 


for  temporary  purposes  after  a  revolution,  take  upon 
themselves  constituent  powei^s,  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  peoj)le,  usurji  the  popular  prerogative. 

Still,  with  whatever  drawbacks  and  imperfec- 
tions, the  American  Revolution  was  the  result  of 
principles  which  led  inevitably  to  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  People ;  and  in  this  lies  its  truest  claim  to 
the  interest  and  gratitude  of  all  nations  sufficiently 
advanced  in  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  undei-stand 
such  doctrines — to  all  thinkers  who  have  the  true 
faith  in  the  right  of  men  to  determine  their  own 
destinies,  as  far  as  politics  are  concerned.  The 
merits  of  the  specific  quarrel  between  England 
and  the  colonies  are  of  secondary  importance  com- 
pared with  this  high  argument.  The  disagreement 
was  needless  and  wilful ;  it  was  envenomed  by 
vehement  passions  and  exaggei'ated  pretensions  on 
both  sides ;  it  came  in  time  to  be  mixed  up  with 
l)ersonal  ambitions,  with  hereditary  resentments, 
with  sectional  jealousies,  with  all  those  lower 
motives,  or  elements  of  feeling,  which  are  sure  to 
be  imported  into  every  contention  in  which  men 
engage.  But  the  new  political  Gospel  of  demo- 
cratic rights  was  a  proclamation  to  the  whole  world 
— a  light  on  the  dark  ways  of  ancient  bondage — a 
living  doctrine,  capable  of  giving  life  to  all  who 
should  intelligently  receive  it.  The  claim  of  the 
masses  to  legislate  for  themselves  by  means  of 
their  chosen  representatives,  was  never  before  so 
emphatically  and  so  practically  asserted.  The 
ancient  Republics,  and  those  of  mediaeval  Italy, 
were  rather  anti-monarchical  than  distinctly  de- 
mocratic ;  and  in  England  the  princii)les  of 
freedom,  though  often  vindicated  with  admirable 
courage  and  sense,  had  always  inclined  to  an 
aristocratical  alliance.  In  America,  too,  thei-e  were 
timid  thinkers  who  distrusted  the  people,  and 
would  have  confined  the  sufirage  to  a  small  and 
privileged  class.  Some  of  the  colonies  required  a 
pi'operty  qualification  in  all  voters,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  created  a  class  feeling  wherever  it 
was  found.  But  there  were  no  materials  in  the 
New  World  for  re-fashioning  the  old  institutions 
of  feudalism,  and  men  were  perforce  obliged  to 
revert  to  the  first  principles  of  reason  and  of 
natural  right.  This  was  the  gi'eat  good  fruit  of 
the  miserable  wrangle  between  George  III.  and 
his  American  subjects.  The  success  of  the  vast 
popular  rising  in  the  West  put  heai-t  into  the 
people  all  over  Europe.  It  brought  Governments 
face  to  face,  sharply  and  peremptorily,  with  their 
duties  and  their  responsibilities.  It  recalled  for- 
gotten soui'ces  of  power,  and  checked  the  insolence 
of  kings  and  aristoci-acies  by  the  fear  of  judgment. 
Modern   political  ideas  date  from  that  epoch  and 
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from  that  land.  If,  in  these  happier  times,  France 
is  no  longer  the  victim  of  blind  Boui-bons  and 
lieartless  nobles — if  Italy  has  arisen  once  more  out 
of  the  grave  of  ages —  if  Germany  looks  to  popular 
assent  for  the  consecration  of  her  power — if  even 
Austi-ia  and  Russia  begin  to  soften  beneath  more 
generous  impulses, — let  it  be  acknowledged  that 
the  first  active  movement  in  all  those  directions 
came  from  English  America.  It  was  there  that 
the  genius  of  Alfred,  of  Wickliffe,  of  Hampden,  of 
Rusfsell,  and  of  Sidney,  reached  its  ultimate  de- 
velopment, and,  relieved  fi*om  the  pressure  of  many 
ancient  shackles,  reacted  on  the  older  world  Avith 
all  the  potency  of  youth. 

The  democratic  tendencies  of  America  were  now 
to  receive  a  very  remarkable  testimony  from  the 
colony  of  Virginia — a  province,  the  settlement  of 
which  was  organised  on  aristocratical  principles, 
and  which  for  some  few  generations  retained  its 
fii"st  attachment  to  the  Throne  and  to  the  Church  of 
England.  In  later  times  that  attachment  had  been 
very  considerably  weakened,  and,  before  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  large  infusion  of 
Scoto-Irish  Presbyterians,  and  several  emigrations 
from  the  continent  of  Europe,  had  introduced 
political  elements  of  an  opposite  character.  What- 
ever sentiment  of  loyalty  still  existed  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  de- 
spotic violence  of  Lord  Dunmore ;  and  when,  on 
the  6th  of  May,  1776,  forty-five  members  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  met  at  Williamsburg,  pursuant 
to  their  adjournment,  it  was  agreed  that  the  ancient 
constitution  had  been  subverted  by  the  King  and 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Assembly 
was  dissolved,  never  again  to  come  together  in  that 
form.  The  Convention  of  the  province  met  on  the 
same  day.  It  was  both  a  constituent  ?Jid  an 
executive  body,  and  its  delegates  were  instructed  to 
bring  about  as  speedily  as  possible  a  total  and  final 
separation  of  the  colony  from  the  mother  country, 
and  to  establish  a  new  constitution,  with  a  full 
representation,  and  free  and  frequent  elections. 
On  the  delegates  assembling,  they  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  and 
on  the  15  th  of  May  certain  resolutions  were  re- 
l)orted,  and  agreed  to  by  all  the  members  present, 
amounting  to  a  hundred  and  twelve,  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  whole  Convention.  The 
preamble  consisted  of  a  statement  of  grievances 
(chief  amongst  which  was  the  enlistment  of  slaves 
by  the  Royal  Govei-nor),  leading  up  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Vii'ginia  had  no  altei'native  left  but  an 
abject  submission  or  a  comi)lete  separation.  The 
country  was  therefore,  from  that  time  forward,  to 
govern  itself,  to  form  foreign  alliances,  and  to  pro- 


mot«  a  confederation  of  the  colonies,  provided  such 
confederation  did  not  inteiiere  with  the  internal 
regulation  of  each  State.  The  ringing  of  bells  and 
the  firing  of  artillery  out  of  doors  hailed  the  pass- 
ing of  this  declaration,  and  the  British  flag  was 
removed  from  the  State  House,  where  it  had  waved 
for  several  generations, 

A  committee  of  thirty-two  was  next  appointed, 
to  prei:)are  a  declaration  of  rights  and  a  plan  of 
government.  The  members  included  Patrick 
Henry,  James  Madison,  and  George  Mason — the 
last-named,  the  most  influential  person  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  more  so  because  he  had  always, 
xmtil  recently,  been  a  very  loyal  man,  and  a  great 
admirer  of  the  political  constitution  of  England. 
It  was  by  him  that  the  declaration  of  rights  was 
drafted,  and  this  document  was  presented  to  the 
Convention  on  the  27th  of  May.  Tlie  principles 
there  expressed  were  debated  for  a  fortnight,  and 
on  the  motion  of  James  Madison,  then  a  young 
Presbyterian,  little  known  even  to  his  countrymen, 
but  afterwards  fourth  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  word  "  toleration,"  in  regard  to  religion, 
was  struck  out,  that  a  phrase  might  be  substituted 
giving  a  more  exact  expression  to  the  right  of  all 
religious  bodies  to  perfect  equality.  On  the  12th 
of  June,  the  statement  of  rights  was  read  a  tliii-d 
time,  and  adopted  without  a  dissentient  voice.  By 
this  important  act  it  was  declared  : — 

"  All  men  are  by  nature  equally  free,  and  have 
inherent  rights,  of  Avhich,  when  they  enter  into  a 
state  of  society,  they  caimot,  by  any  compact,  depiive 
or  divest  their  posterity ;  namely,  the  enjoyment 
of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring 
and  possessing  property,  and  pursuing  and  ob- 
taining happiness  and  safety.  All  power  is  vested 
in,  and  consequently  derived  from,  the  people ; 
magistrates  are  their  trustees  and  servants,  and  at 
all  times  amenable  to  them.  Government  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  instituted  for  the  common  benefit  and 
security  of  the  ^leople,  nation,  or  community ;  and 
whenever  any  government  shall  be  found  inadequate 
or  contrary  to  these  purposes,  a  majority  of  the 
community  hath  an  indubitable,  unalienable,  and 
indefeasible  right  to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  it,  in 
such  a  manner  as  shall  be  judged  most  conducive 
to  the  public  weal.  Public  services  not  being 
descendible,  neither  ought  the  oflices  of  magistrate, 
legislator,  or  judge  to  be  hereditary.  The  legisla- 
tive and  executive  powers  of  the  state  should  be 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  judicative ;  the 
members  of  the  two  first  should,  at  fixed  periods, 
return  into  that  body  from  which  they  were  origi- 
nally taken,  and  the  vacancies  be  supplied  by 
frequent,  certain,  and  regular  elections.     Elections 
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of  iiiembei's  to  serve  as  representatives  of  the 
people  in  assembly  ought  to  be  free ;  and  all  men 
having  sufficient  OAadence  of  permanent  common 
intei'est  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  community, 
have  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  cannot  be  taxed  or 
deprived  of  their  property  for  public  tises  without 
their  own  consent  or  that  of  theii-  representatives 
so  elected,  nor  bound  by  any  law  to  which  they 
have  not  in  like  manner  assented  for  the  public 
good.  There  ought  to  be  no  arbitrary  power  of 
suspending  laws,  no  requirement  of  excessive  bail, 
no  granting  of  general  warrants.  No  man  ought 
to  be  deprived  of  liberty,  except  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  or  the  judgment  of  liis  peers  ;  and  the  ancient 
trial  by  jury  ought  to  be  held  sacred.  The  freedom 
of  the  press  is  one  of  the  greatest  bulwarks  of 
liberty,  and  can  never  be  restrained  but  by  despotic 
governments.  A  well-regulated  militia,  comj^osed 
of  the  body  of  the  people,  trained  to  arms,  is  the 
proper,  natural,  and  safe  defence  of  a  free  state ; 
standing  armies  in  time  of  peace  should  be  avoided 
as  dangerous  to  liberty ;  and  in  all  cases  the  mili- 
tary should  be  under  strict  subordination  to  the 
civil  power.  Tlie  people  have  a  right  to  uniform 
government,  and,  therefore,  no  government  sepa- 
rate from,  or  independent  of,  the  government  of 
Virofinia  ought  to  be  erected  or  established  within 
the  limits  thereof.  No  free  government  can  be 
preserved  but  by  a  firm  adherence  to  justice,  mode- 
ration, temperance,  frugality,  and  virtue,  and  by 
frequent  recui'rence  to  fundamental  principles. 
Religion  can  be  dii-ected  only  by  reason  and  con- 
viction, not  by  foi'ce  or  violence ;  and,  therefore, 
all  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  free  exercise  of 
it,  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience;  and  it  is 
the  mutual  duty  of  all  to  practise  Christian  for- 
bearance, love,  and  charity,  towards  each  other." 

This  important  manifesto,  and  the  preamble  to 
John  Adams's  resolution  tending  to  separation  from 
Great  Britain,  which  the  Genei'al  Congi-ess  had 
sanctioned,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Arrangements  wei'e  made  for  calling  a 
constituent    Convention ;    the    Assembly   receded 


from  its  position  of  uncompromising  loyalty  to  the 
Crown,  and  on  the  6th  of  June  consented  to  new 
instructions  being  sent  to  the  Pennsylvanian  dele- 
gates in  Congress,  by  which  those  gentlemen  were 
allowed  a  greater  latitiide  in  dealing  with  measures 
having  reference  to  the  assertion  of  the  national 
sovei-eignty.  They  were  soon  to  be  confronted  by 
the  most  precise  and  emphatic  expression  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit.  On  the  very  next  day, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  in  the  name  and 
with  the  special  authority  of  that  province,  sub- 
mitted to  Congi'ess  a  set  of  resolutions  affirming 
that  the  United  Colonies  were,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be,  free  and  independent  States ;  that  they  were 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown ; 
that  all  political  connection  between  them  and 
Great  Britain  was,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dis- 
solved ;  that  it  was  expedient  forthwith  to  take 
the  most  effectual  measures  for  forming  foreign 
alliances ;  and  that  a  plan  of  confederation  should 
be  prepared,  and  transmitted  to  the  respective 
colonies  for  their  consideration  and  approbation. 
The  questions  thus  raised  were  first  considei'ed  on 
the  8th.  The  speeches  were  resumed  on  the  10th, 
and  it  was  then  resolved,  after  further  discussion, 
to  postpone  the  debate  for  three  weeks,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  to  apjioint  a  committee  which  should 
draw  up  a  declaration  in  harmony  with  what  had 
been  projiosed.  It  Avas  certainly  right,  at  so  grave 
a  crisis,  to  take  time  for  deliberation.  The  prin- 
ciple at  issue  had,  indeed,  been  fully  considered  for 
a  long  while ;  but  it  required  serious  thought 
whether  an  open  confession  of  that  principle  was 
prudent  or  not.  If  finally  sanctioned,  the  form 
in  which  the  declaration  should  be  made,  and  the 
method  in  which  it  should  be  proclaimed  to  the 
world,  demanded  the  most  earnest  consideration ; 
and  a  delay  of  three  weeks  was  not  too  long  for 
the  maturing  of  such  a  revolution.  No  one,  how- 
ever, could  doubt  how  the  matter  Avould  end. 
The  porches  of  Independence  had  been  reached, 
and  it  only  remained  to  go  through  some  needful 
ceremonies  before  they  would  be  entered. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Commencement  of  Operations,  under  Clinton  and  Cornwallis,  against  Cliarleston,  South  Carolina — The  American  Fortifications  on 
Sullivan's  (now  Moultrie's)  Island— Clinton  deceived  by  a  False  Report— Commencement  of  the  Naval  Attack  on  the  28th 
of  June— Condition  of  the  Fort  erected  by  Moviltrie- Inability  of  Clinton  to  co-operate  with  Commodore  Parker— Severe 
Bombardment  of  the  Island— Gallant  Exploit  of  Sergeant  Jasper,  of  Moultrie's  Forces— A  Hot  Day's  Work— Heroism  of 
Captain  Morris,  of  the  English  Flag  Ship,  the  Bristol — Moultrie  reinforced — Continued  Resistance  of  the  Defenders  of 
Sullivan's  Island— Damage  effected  in  the  English  Fleet— Abandonment  of  the  Attack— Losses  of  the  Two  Adversaries- 
Honours  paid  to  the  Victors — Miserable  Condition  of  the  American  Investing  Force  before  Quebec — Enmity  of  the 
Canadian  Population — Withdrawal  of  Arnold  to  Montreal — Determination  of  Congress  to  persist  in  the  Expedition  against 
Canada— Washington  ordered  to  send  Reinforcements — American  Commissioners  despatched  to  Canada  to  make  Inquiries 
— Raising  of  the  Siege,  and  Flight  of  the  Invaders— Actions  with  the  Pursuing  British— Continuation  of  the  Retreat- 
Dreadful  Sufferings  of  the  Americans— Remarks  on  the  Character  of  the  Enterprise. 


Clixtox,  Cornwallis,  and  Parker,  seemed  in  no 
great  huny  to  carry  out  the  general  instructions 
of  the  King.  The  squadron,  under  Parker,  with 
the  reinforcements  on  board,  met  the  regiments 
under  Clinton  about  the  beginning  of  May  j  but  it 
was  the  Igt  of  June  before  operations  were  com- 
menced for  the  reduction  of  Charleston,  the 
capital  of  South  Carolina.  On  that  day  it  was 
seen  that  a  fleet  of  forty  or  fifty  sail  lay  at  anchor 
some  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Charleston-bar. 
The  sti-eets  of  the  chief  city  were  accordingly 
bai'ricaded,  and  a  large  number  of  men  were  con- 
centrated there ;  but,  as  events  turned  out,  they 
were  not  called  into  action,  owing  to  the  successful 
defence  of  the  outlying  works.  A  copy  of  the 
Royal  proclamation,  offering  pardon  to  sucli  as 
should  lay  down  their  arms  and  submit  to  the  laws, 
was  with  some  difiiculty  conveyed  to  Moultrie  on 
the  8  th  of  June,  and  it  was  then  agreed  between 
Clinton  and  Cornwallis  that  their  best  plan  would 
be  to  land  on  a  sandbank  called  Long  Island,  and 
from  that  pass  on  to  Sullivan's  Island  by  a  ford 
which  was  said  to  exist  at  low  water.  The  truth 
of  the  report  should  have  been  tested  by  soundings  ; 
but  this  obvious  precaution  was  neglected,  and  it 
afterwards  appeared  that  the  channel  was  too  deep 
to  be  \ised  for  the  purpose  of  a  land  passage.  The 
troops  under  Clmton  amounted  to  two  thousand 
eight  hundred ;  and  a  detachment  of  these,  num- 
bering between  four  and  five  hundred,  landed  on 
the  9th  on  Long  Island.  The  adjoining  island, 
then  called  Sullivan's,  but  now,  after  its  gallant 
defender,  Moultrie's,  must  be  considered,  in  a  mili- 
tary sense,  an  outpost  of  the  city  of  Charleston, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  six  miles.  The  fort 
was  not  yet  finished  when  Cliiiton's  men  appeared 
upon  the  sandbank;  but  the  front  and  one  side 
were  completed,  and  the  other  portions  of  the  work 
were  rapidly  progressing.  The  walls  were  con- 
structed of  palmetto-logs,  and  twelve  hundred  men 
were  encamped  in  the  rear,  ready  to  do  their  utmost 


in  I'epelling  attack.  Lee  visited  the  post  on  the 
same  day  that  Clinton  landed  on  Long  Island  ;  but 
he  looked  with  very  unfavourable  eyes  at  the  possi- 
bilities of  defence.  He  declared  that  the  island 
could  not  hold  out  half-an-hour,  and  remarked  that, 
as  it  was  devoid  of  any  way  by  which  to  retreat,  it 
might  be  the  scene  of  fearful  slaughter.  This 
officer  was  now  invested  by  John  Rutledge,  Presi- 
dent of  the  South  Carolina  Convention,  with  the 
chief  militar'y  command  at  Sullivan's  Island  ;  but 
the  honour  of  the  defence  lies  with  Moultrie,  who 
retained  the  actual  direction  of  affaii's.  To  Lee  it 
seemed  imperative  that  the  island  should  be 
evacuated  on  the  instant ;  but  Rutledge  would  not 
suffer  it,  and  the  fortifications  proceeded.  Moultrie 
even  disregarded  the  repeated  orders  of  his  superior 
that  he  should  construct  bridges  for  his  retreat — 
certainly  a  vexy  reasonable  provision,  which  the 
ultimate  success  of  Moultrie  did  not  justify  him  in 
neglecting,  unless,  as  he  alleged,  the  work  was 
impossible. 

The  additional  fortificatioiis  went  on  with  much 
spirit ;  yet  they  were  not  finished  by  the  time  the 
attack  began.  The  arrangements  of  Sir  Peter 
Parker  for  taking  the  batteries  on  Sullivan's  Island 
were  communicated  to  his  captains  on  the  15th  of 
June ;  but  Clinton  was  in  a  state  of  gi'eat  per- 
plexity as  to  what  he  should  do.  He  at  length 
determined  to  confine  his  operations  to  a  descent  on 
Sullivan's  Island,  which  he  proposed  to  occupy  and 
garrison.  He  therefore,  on  the  17th,  completed 
the  landing  of  his  men  on  Long  Island,  where  they 
were  tormented  by  the  scorching  sun,  the  want  of 
good  water,  and  the  clouds  of  mosquitoes.  It  was 
then  that,  upon  examination,  the  promised  ford 
proved  to  be  a  channel  seven  feet  in  depth  at 
low  tide.  The  co-operation  of  the  land  forces  in  the 
contemplated  attack  on  the  rebel  position  was  thus 
rendered  very  difiicult;  yet  Clinton  still  hoped  to 
take  part  in  a  joint  assault  on  the  23rd.  Parker 
matle  no  doubt  that  he  should  be  able  to  reduce 
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both  the  island  and  the  fort,  and  Lee  continued  to 
feel  very  nneasy  about  the  result.  Moultrie,  how- 
ever, never  questioned  his  ability  to  maintain  the 
position  ;  and  Lee,  regarding  him  as  rash  and  head- 
strong, would  fain  have .  removed  him  from  the 
command. 

It  was  not  until  the  28fch  of  June  that  the  attack 
began.  By  that  time,  an  advanced  post  had 
been  thrown  forward  at  the  extreme  point  of  the 
island.  The  men  of  this  post  were  protected  by 
sand-hills  and  myrtle-bushes,  and,  at  their  rear, 
breast-works  had  been  thrown  up,  guarded  by  a 
large  body  of  riflemen.  The  left  was  defended 
by  a  morass ;  the  right,  by  a  couple  of  guns, 
overlooking  the  spot  whei*e  Clinton  might  be 
expected  to  land.  Moultrie,  on  seeing  the  boats  of 
the  English  squadron  in  motion,  repaired  to  his  fort, 
caused  the  diiims  to  beat,  and  ordered  his  officers 
and  men  to  their  posts.  Tlie  fort  had  a  bastion  at 
each  corner,  and  the  palmetto-logs  of  which  it  was 
built  Avere  laid  in  parallel  rows  sixteen  feet  asimder, 
with  sand  filled  in  between  the  rows.  On  the 
southern  and  western  sides,  the  walls  were  finished, 
and  mounted  with  cannon ;  the  northern  and 
eastern  walls  had  not  been  reared  to  a  greater 
height  than  seven  feet.  At  the  south-east  bastion,  a 
blue  flag,  displaying  a  white  crescent  and  the  woi-d 
*'  Liberty,"  was  hung  out  as  the  ensign  of  South 
Carolina.  Moiiltrie  had  not  at  his  disposal  more 
than  thirty-one  cannon,  and  his  ammunition  was 
far  from  abundant;  yet  his  courage  and  self- 
reliance  never  deserted  him.  By  half-past  ten  in 
the  morning,  the  ships  of  Commodore  Parker  were 
under  way,  and  in  a  little  while  they  were  throwing 
shells  in  large  numbers  on  to  the  island.  The 
palmetto-logs  forming  the  walls  of  the  fort  Avithstood 
the  fire  remarkably  well,  and  the  men  on  the  plat- 
forms were  sufficiently  protected  to  enable  them  to 
reply  with  coolness  and  effect.  The  number  of 
guns  on  board  the  attacking  vessels  was  two 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  the  assault  was  soon 
aided  by  Clinton's  batteries  on  Long  Island.  At 
twelve  o'clock,  Clinton  ordered  his  troops  to  embark 
in  boats,  and,  under  cover  of  floating  batteries 
and  armed  craft,  to  effect  a  landing  on  Sullivan's 
Island  ;  but  it  Avas  quickly  apparent  that  the  design 
was  impracticable,  and  it  was  abandoned,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  approach,  the  strength  of  the 
enemy's  defences,  and  the  skill  of  the  American 
marksmen.  The  English  General  then  contem- 
plated an  attack  on  Haddrell's  Point,  on  the  main- 
land, and  reqviested  Parker  to  send  three  frigates  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  that  direction.  The  required 
vessels  wei-e  despatched,  and,  getting  between  Sulli- 
van's Island  and  the  opposite  shore,  menaced  the 


fort  in  its  rear,  where  the  works  were  far  from 
being  finished ;  but  the  pilots  conducted  the  ships 
badly,  and  all  three  ran  on  a  sandbank.  Tliis 
was  a  great  relief  to  the  people  of  Charleston,  who 
Avere  Avatching  the  jirogress  of  events  from  their 
Avhaifs  and  Avater-side  buildings,  feai'ing  lest  their 
city  Avovxld  soon  experience  the  full  effect  of  Parker's 
fire.  More  than  two  thousand  men  Avere  draAvn  up 
for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  and  they  remained 
under  arms  for  several  hours ;  but  Charleston  was 
saved  by  the  courage  and  skill  of  Moultrie. 

The  bombardment  of  the  island  had  not  pro- 
ceeded A^ery  long  when  the  flag-staff"  of  the  fort, 
struck  by  a  shot,  tumbled  over  on  to  the  beach.  A 
sergeant,  named  Jasper,  not  liking  that  they  should 
fight  Avithout  a  flag,  leaped  through  an  embrasure, 
seized  the  ensign,  re-ascended  the  Avail  in  the  midst 
of  a  tremendous  fire,  and  fixed  the  rescued  standard 
on  a  halberd,  Avhich  he  displayed  on  the  bastion 
next  the  enemy.  For  some  hours  the  fight  went 
on  Avith  unabated  vigour ;  a  fierce,  almost  tropical 
sun,  unmitigated  by  a  single  cloud,  filled  the  air 
Avith  light  and  heat ;  and  the  sulphiirous  vapoui'S 
of  the  cannon  added  to  the  distress  of  those  who 
had  to  conduct  the  defence.  Many  stripped  them- 
seh'es  half-naked ;  all  Avorked  with  energy  at  their 
appointed  posts.  Moultrie  and  some  of  his  officers 
Avalked  about  smoking  their  pipes,  and  the  utmost 
firmness  and  resolution  characterised  the  Avhole 
band.  Their  fire  was  necessarily  slight  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  English  vessels ;  yet  it 
AVTOught  a  great  deal  of  damage,  oAving  to  the  ex- 
cellent Avay  in  Avhich  the  guns  wei'e  pointed.  The 
mischief  done  on  board  the  flag-ship,  the  Bristol, 
Avas  so  great  that  all  on  the  quarter-deck  were  either 
killed  or  wounded,  and  Parker  himself  for  aAvhile 
stood  there  alone.  The  conduct  of  Captain  Morris, 
of  this  ship,  Avas  magnificent.  He  was  wounded  in 
the  neck,  and  again  in  the  right  arm,  which  was 
shattered  by  a  chain-shot.  He  then  went  below,  had 
the  arm  amputated,  and  once  more  took  his  station 
on  the  quai*ter-deck,  where  he  continued  to  direct 
the  action  of  his  ship  until  a  shot  through  the  body 
bi-ought  his  gallant  career  to  an  end.  Neverthe- 
less, it  appeared  at  one  time  as  if  the  attack  would 
have  prevailed.  About  an  hour  after  mid-day,  the 
fire  of  the  rebels  ceased,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
some  evidence  of  an  intention  to  abandon  the  fort. 
Parker  would  probably  have  landed  (for  he  had 
previously  instructed  several  of  his  seamen  and 
marines  in  the  best  way  of  entering  forts  through 
embrasures),  but  that  he  needed  the  support  of 
Clinton's  land  forces,  and  looked  impatiently  for 
theii'  approach,  but  looked  in  vain. 

Moultrie,  however,  had  in  truth  no  thought  of 
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relinquisMng  his  position,  wliicli  he  now  felt  more 
than  ever  certcain  he  covxld  hold.  He  had  been 
obligetl  to  cease  firing  because  his  powder  had 
nearly  run  out,  and  he  had  only  sufficient  left  for 
musketiy,  in  case  of  a  landing.  Early  in  the  day 
he  had  written  to  Lee  for  a  further  supply ;  but 


supply,  Moultrie  received  two  hundred  pounds 
more  from  a  schooner  lying  at  the  back  of  the  foi-t. 
Reinforcements  of  troops,  consisting  of  some  rifle- 
men foi-med  out  of  German  settlers  in  Virginia, 
were  sent  by  Lee  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  with 
directions   to   support  the  advanced  guard  under 
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the  General  was  disinclined  to  send  it.  In  his 
answer,  he  directed  Moultrie,  in  the  event  of  his 
expending  all  his  ammunition  without  beating 
oflf  the  enemy,  to  spike  his  guns,  and  retreat. 
Some  time  after,  Rutledge,  who  was  now  at 
Charleston,  sent  over  to  Moultrie  five  hundred 
pounds  of  powder,  together  with  a  letter,  in  which 
he  said,  "  Do  not  make  too  free  with  your  cannon. 
Be   cool,  and  do  mischief."     In  addition  to  this 


Thomson  at  the  east  end  of  the  island.  Lee  him- 
self, some  two  hours  later,  shortly  after  Moultrie 
had  resumed  his  fire,  visited  the  position,  and,  after 
pointing  two  or  three  guns  with  his  own  hands, 
said  to  his  chief  subordinate,  "  Colonel,  I  see  you 
are  doing  very  well  here  ;  you  have  no  occasion  for 
me ;  I  will  go  up  to  town  again."  He  then  left, 
and  the  filing  on  both  sides  continued  long  after 
dark.     One  of  Moultrie's  guns  was  silenced ;  yet 
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the  fort  was  but  superficially  damaged,  owing  to  tlie 
spongy  nature  of  the  palmetto-wood,  in  which  the 
shots  that  took  effect  were  buried  without  shivering 
the  substance. .  Scarcely  a  hut  or  tree  on  the  island 
escaped  uninjured ;  but  a  good  many  of  the  shells 
sunk  harmlessly  in  the  marshy  ground,  or  plunged 
into  the  sand  within  the  fort.  On  the  side  of  the 
assailants,  two  ships  were  nearly  wrecked  by  the 
fire  of  the  enemy ;  and  a  little  past  nine  o'clock, 
after  a  bombai'dment  of  great  persistence.  Sir  Peter 
Parker  (who  was  slightly  wounded)  resolved  to 
withdraw.  The  ships  therefore  slipped  their  cables, 
and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned,  after  a  loss  of 


ment,  skill,  and  self-reliance.  The  29th  of  June 
was  a  day  of  jubilee  to  the  people  of  Charleston, 
who  flocked  in  large  numbers  to  the  island,  and 
congratulated  the  victors  on  the  great  work  they 
had  achieved.  Although  his  own  judgment  with 
respect  to  the  fort  being  untenable  had  been  falsified, 
Lee  had  the  good  feeling  to  acknowledge  in  no 
stinted  terms  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  defence. 
On  the  30th  he  reviewed  the  garrison,  on  which 
occasion  the  women  of  Charleston  presented  the 
second  regiment  with  a  pair  of  silken  colours  em- 
broidered by  themselves.  The  lady  who  placed 
these  flags  in  the  hands  of  Moultrie  and  his  active 
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two  hundred  and  five  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  American  loss  was  eleven  killed,  and  twenty- 
six  wounded.  Of  the  three  English  ships  which 
grounded  on  a  sand-bank,  two  were  got  ofi"  during 
the  night ;  the  third  was  set  on  fire  by  her  crew, 
and  deserted.  While  the  vessel  was  still  burning, 
several  of  the  Americans  boarded  her,  seized  her 
colours,  fired  some  of  her  guns  at  Parker's  squadron, 
filled  three  boats  with  her  sails  and  stores,  and  left 
in  triumph  shortly  before  she  blew  up.  The  Eng- 
lish army  afterwards  quitted  Long  Island,  and  three 
weeks  later  embarked  in  transports  for  New  York, 
whUe  the  fleet  remained  behind  to  refit. 

The  foresight  of  Moultrie  had  been  amply  vindi- 
cated, and  South  Carolina  was  saved  from  invasion, 
and  perhaps  from  conquest,  by  his  courage,  judg- 
73 — VOL.  II. 


second  in  command,  Isaac  Motte,  said,  as  she  de- 
livered them,  "  Your  gallant  behaviour  in  defence 
of  liberty  and  your  country  entitles  you  to  the 
highest  honours.  Accept  these  two  standards  as  a 
reward  justly  due  to  your  regiment;  and  I  make 
not  the  least  doubt  that,  vmder  Heaven's  protection, 
you  will  stand  by  them  as  long  as  they  can  wave 
in  the  air  of  liberty."  On  behalf  of  the  regiment 
it  was  promised  that  they  should  be  honourably 
supported,  and  never  tarnished.  Rutledge,  on  the 
4th  of  July,  visited  the  garrison,  and  expressed  to 
them  the  gratitude  of  South  Carolina;  and  at  a 
somewhat  later  date  the  thanks  of  the  Continental 
Congress  were  voted  to  Lee,  Moultrie,  Thomson, 
and  the  officers  and  men  under  their  command. 
Certainly  no  troops  ever  more  thoroughly  deserved 
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the  acknowledgments  of  their  country.  They  had, 
with  veiy  insufficient  means,  defeated  or  baffled  a 
large  naval  and  military  force.  They  had  secured 
for  a  long  time  to  come  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  that  part  of  America;  and  they  had  given  to 
the  Avhole  of  the  southern  colonies  an  example  of 
successful  daring,  which  could  not  faU  to  be  fruitful 
in  illustrious  deeds. 

This  success  of  the  young  Republic  in  the  south 
was  counterbalanced  by  a  series  of  misfortunes 
in  the  north.  We  left  Arnold  and  his  troops 
before  Quebec,  after  the  defeat  of  Montgomery  in 
his  attempt  to  take  the  city  by  surprise,  and  the 
death  of  that  General  at  the  head  of  his  attacking 
force.  Although  this  particular  enterprise  failed, 
the  besiegei*s  wei-e  not  driven  off.  They  remained 
in  front  of  Quebec,  and  still  cherished  the  illu- 
sory hope  of  subduing  Canada.  But  their  chance 
of  success,  small  from  the  very  first,  was  noAV  still 
smaller.  Theii'  numbex's  were  gi*eatly  reduced  at 
the  commencement  of  1776  by  the  withdrawal  of 
those  whose  term  of  enlistment  expired  with  the 
pi-evious  year.  The  men  who  remained  did  not 
number  more  than  eight  hundred,  equally  divided 
between  Anglo-Americans  and  Canadians  ;  and  the 
latter  were  found  to  be  not  very  staunch.  "Wooster, 
who  now  held  the  chief  command  of  the  invading 
army,  and  who  was  stationed  at  Montreal,  made 
frantic  appeals  to  Congress,  to  AVashington,  to 
Schuyler,  and  to  others,  for  reinforcements,  for 
heavy  cannon,  for  poAvder,  shot,  and  shells,  and  for 
money — not  only  for  bills  of  credit,  which  he  said 
had  no  currency,  but  for  hard  cash.  These  things 
were  not  readily  to  be  had.  Some  additional 
tr'oops,  however,  were  despatched  from  several  of 
the  cololiies,  and  the  investment  of  Quebec  was 
still  kept  up.  But  no  progress  was  made  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  country;  on  the  contrary,  the 
military  position  became  rapidly  woi-se  after  Mont- 
gomery's death.  Wooster  was  a  Calvinist  from 
Connecticut,  and  he  gi'eatly  disgusted  the  Roman 
Catholics  by  the  intolerance  of  his  demeanour. 
The  priests  took  a  decided  stand  against  him  and 
his  countrymen.  They  refused  absolution  to  the 
fi-iends  of  the  invasion,  and  denounced  them  from 
the  pulpit.  Tlie  very  slight  amount  of  sympathy 
which  Montgomeiy  had  been  able  to  evoke, 
dwindled  to  the  most  insignificant  dimensions. 
The  hard  fact  became  nakedly  visible,  that,  if 
Canada  was  to  be  gained  at  all,  it  could  only  be 
won  by  a  very  large  army  of  Anglo-Americans, 
highly-disciplined  and  well-provided ;  and  where 
that  aiTuy  was  to  come  from,  was  not  so  apparent. 

Wooster  was  a  man  of  courage,  but  very  little  of 
a  soldier.    His  political  nale  of  the  province  showed 


signs  of  liberality,  and  he  was  energetic  in  re- 
pressing the  attempts  of  the  English  to  obtain 
Indian  allies,  in  securing  the  neutrality  of  the 
native  tribes,  and  in  his  endeavours  to  promote  a 
Canadian  Convention,  from  which  he  hoped  to 
obtain  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress.  But 
he  had  no  natural  qualities,  nor  any  acquired  know- 
ledge, fitting  him  for  the  militaiy  post  he  nov.-- 
occupied.  Nevertheless,  when  April  amved,  he  took 
command  of  the  troops  round  Quebec.  They  were 
by  that  time  about  two  thousand  in  number ;  but 
nearly  half  were  unable  to  do  duty.  Of  guns  there 
were  but  few,  and  those  of  small  calibre ;  the  stock 
of  powder  and  ball  was  veiy  insufficient ;  and  the 
term  of  service  of  several  of  the  men  would  expire 
on  the  15  th  of  the  month.  Arnold,  who  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  had  vowed  he  would  not 
leave  Quebec  until  he  entered  it  in  triumph,  lost 
heart,  and  retired  to  Montreal.  The  peasantry 
every  day  became  more  hostile  to  the  invaders,  and 
I'esented  with  great  bitterness  the  being  compelled 
to  furnish  wood  and  other  articles  at  less  than  the 
market  pr'ice,  and  to  receive  in  payment  notes  of 
very  doubtful  value,  sometimes  even  of  an  illegal 
and  fraudulent  character.  Congress,  however,  still 
expressed  itself  determined  to  reduce  Quebec,  and 
was  strengthened  in  this  resolve  by  hearing  that 
the  Canadians  had,  towards  the  end  of  March, 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  raise  the  blockade. 
Washington  was  accordingly  ordered  to  hurry  up 
fresh  troops,  and  he  at  once  detached  thi-ee  thousand 
of  his  best  soldiers,  in  addition  to  two  thousand 
whom  he  had  sent  a  few  days  before.  This  left  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  was  now  at  New  York, 
with  only  a  very  small  army  to  resist  the  British; 
and  he  earnestly  impressed  on  Congress  the  neces- 
sity of  supplying  him  with  at  least  ten  thousand 
fresh  troops.  But  the  delegates  were  far  more 
earnest  about  the  conquest  of  Canada  than  the 
support  of  Washington  at  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant positions  of  English  Amei-ica ;  and  they 
next  ordered  him  to  send  ammunition,  provisions, 
and  clothing  to  the  troops  before  Quebec.  Feeling 
dissatisfied  with  Wooster,  they  directed  General 
Thomas,  of  Massachusetts,  to  take  the  chief  com- 
mand ;  and  in  this  way  they  pi*epared  to  push  the 
siege  in  the  spring  and  summer  that  were  now  ap- 
proaching. 

To  propitiate  the  people,  Fi'anklin,  Samuel  Chase, 
and  Charles  Carroll  were  sent  to  the  province 
as  commissioners,  to  promise  a  guarantee  of  their, 
estates  to  the  clergy,  to  establish  a  free  press,  to 
encourage  a  hope  of  free  trade,  and  to  obtain  a 
promise  that  the  Canadians  would  join  the  Federa- 
tion of  the  United  Colonies.     Chase  and  Carroll 
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wei-e  Marylanders,  and  therefore  acquainted  with 
the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  the  latter 
was  accompanied  by  his  brother  John,  a  Jesuit,  and 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  Franklin,  as 
a  pliilosopher,  might  be  expected  to  be  superior  to 
the  enmities  of  antagonistic  religious  bodies.  Their 
report  of  what  they  found  was  by  no  means  en- 
com-aging.  They  perceived  a  general  disinclination 
on  the  pai't  of  the  people  to  support  the  invasion, 
and  a  military  and  financial  condition  so  unfavour- 
able that  they  advised  the  withdrawal  of  the  army, 
and  the  fortification  of  the  passes  on  the  lakes. 
General  Thomas  could  do  nothing  to  improve  the 
situation.  Small-pox  was  raging  among  the  troops ; 
nine  hundred  were  incapable  of  duty  through  sick- 
ness ;  the  others  were  thinly  scattered  along  the 
lines ;  uad  several,  whose  term  of  service  had 
expired,  were  clamouring  to  return  home.  Five 
days  after  the  arrival  of  Thomas  at  his  command, 
a  council  of  war  decided  on  efiecting  a  retreat  as 
soon  as  possible.  Only  six  days'  provisions  re- 
mained, and  the  powder  had  very  nearly  run  out. 
It  was  clearly  a  matter  of  stern  necessity  to  lose 
not  a  moment  in  gettmg  away ;  and  on  the  very 
next  morning — the  6  th  of  May — the  American 
sick  were  embarked,  together  with  the  artillery, 
on  boax'd  vessels  destined  for  Three  Rivers.  While 
this  operation  was  going  on,  three  English  vessels, 
which  had  forced  their  way  through  the  ice  of  the  St. 
Lawi-ence,  entered  the  basin,  and  landed  a  party  of 
marines  and  soldiers.  On  receiving  these  reinforce- 
ments, the  garrison  of  Quebec  determined  on  a 
sally.  Issuing  from  the  gates  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Louis,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand,  accompanied 
by  artillery,  they  poured  down  on  the  dismayed 
Americans  in  two  columns.  Thomas  was  unable 
to  bring  together  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  his  men,  and  anything  like  a  battle  was  impos- 
sible. The  besiegers  fled  in  confusion,  leaving 
behind  them  many  cannon  and  muskets,  and  two 
hundi'ed  of  their  sick. 

Halting  at  Deschambault,  forty-eight  miles  above 
Quebec,  Thomas  held  another  council  of  war ;  but 
the  case  was  obviously  far  beyond  I'emedy.  The 
English  were  in  hot  pursuit ;  they  were  continually 
I'eceiving  reinfoi'cements,  afld  were  now  in  a  position 
to  assume  the  offensive  with  great  efiect.  A  body 
of  regulars,  Canadians,  and  Indians,  thi'eatened  the 
fugitives  from  the  noiih-west ;  and  Arnold,  to 
repel  this  flank  attack,  thought  it  prudent  to  station 
four  hundred  men,  with  two  cannon,  at  the  narrow 
pass  called  the  Cedars,  a  point  of  land  wliich 
projects  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  forty  miles  above 
Montreal.  But  the  commander  of  this  detachment, 
a  New  Hampshire  ofiicer  named  Bedell,  deserted 


his  post  under  pretence  of  seeking  reinforcements, 
and  his  successor.  Major  Butterfield,  dreading  the 
vengeance  of  the  Indians,  surrendered  himself  and 
his  companions  prisoners  at  discretion,  after  a  brief 
interchange  of  musketry  shots.  This  was  on  the 
1 9th  of  May,  and  on  the  following  day  a  body  of 
troops,  sent  in  reinforcement,  was  attacked  and 
defeated.  Several  Indians  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  English,  and  behaved  after  the  battle  with 
savage  cruelty  to  the  wounded.  Arnold  subse- 
quently obtained  the  release  of  the  prisoners  by 
returning  an  equal  number  of  English  captives  j 
but  the  incident  led  to  a  great  many  accusations 
and  counter-accusations.  The  whole  retreat  was 
calamitous  in  the  highest  degree.  Genei'al  Thomas 
took  the  prevailing  malady  of  small-pox,  and  died 
on  the  2nd  of  June,  leaving  the  chief  direction  to 
John  Sullivan,  one  of  the  Brigadiers  created  by 
Congress  in  the  previous  year — ^formerly  a  lawyer 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  a  man  quite  incompetent 
to  so  difficult  a  command.  On  the  previous  day, 
Congress,  still  clinging  with  desperate  pertinacity 
to  its  idea  of  subjugating  Canada,  had  resolved 
that  six  thousand  militia  should  be  employed  to 
reinforce  the  army  in  that  province,  and  to  keep  up 
the  communications,  and  had  also  authorised  the 
enlisting  of  two  thousand  Indians.  But  the  fondly- 
cherished  design  was  now  shattered  beyond  the  hope 
of  redemption, 

Sullivan  was  a  boastful  man.  On  assuming  the 
command,  he  said  that  in  a  few  days  he  could 
reduce  the  army  to  order,  and  put  a  new  face  on 
afFaii-s,  By  the  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  he  re- 
solved to  attack  the  enemy  at  Three  Rivers,  about 
ninety  miles  south  of  Quebec.  For  this  purpose, 
a  party  of  fifteen  hundred  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania ; 
and  Sullivan  wrote  to  Washington  that  he  was 
determined  to  hold  the  most  important  posts  as 
long  as  one  stone  remained  upon  another.  Thomj)- 
son,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  June,  concealed 
his  men  in  a  Avood  on  the  banks  of  the  Nicolet, 
near  St.  Clair,  and  projected  a  surprise  of  the 
enemy.  Crossing  the  St.  LaAvi-ence  in  the  evening, 
lie  hoped  to  accomplish  his  object ;  but  a  Canadian 
peasant  caiTied  intelligence  of  the  movement  to  the 
British  General,  who,  strengthened  by  the  ari-ival 
of  large  reinforcements,  made  rapid  preparations 
for  resisting  the  attack.  The  Americans,  marching 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  in  the  early  morning  of 
the  8th,  were  cannonaded  by  the  ships  which  had 
brought  fresh  troops  ;  but,  pressing  on,  they  waded 
through  a  thickly-wooded  swamp,  and,  after  a 
fatiguing  march  of  four  hours,  reached  a  piece  of 
open   ground,   where   they  endeavoured  to   form. 
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The  British  position  was  attacked  with  considerable 
coui-af^e ;  but  the  assailants  were  out-numbered, 
and  obliged  to  retire,  leaving  a  hundred  and  fifty 
m  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  main  body 
wandered  about  in  the  woods  the  rest  of  that  day 
and  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  night,  without  food, 
and  in  constant  dread  of  being  captured.  At  length, 
however,  they  reached  their  boats,  and  i-eturned  to 
Sorel,  from  which  they  had  set  out. 

Desperate  as   the   situation  was,  Sullivan   con- 
tinued to  write  vauntingly,  and  to  talk  of  defending 
Soi-el ;  but  a  council  of  field-oflScers  decided,  with 
but  few  dissentients,  that   the   position   was   not 
tenable,  and,  on  the  14th,  as  the  British  fleet,  with 
a  strong  body  of  forces  under  Burgoyne,  was  coming 
rapidly  up  the  river,  the  camp  was  struck,  and  the 
retreat   resumed.     Arnold,   at  the   head  of  three 
hundi-ed   men,   remained    at   Montreal   until    the 
English  were  not  more  than  twelve  miles  off,  when 
he  seized  various  articles  which  he  believed  would 
be  of  service  to  the  troops,  and  crossed  in  safety  to 
La  Prairie.     The  several  fragments  of  the  invading 
army  met  on  the  1 7th  at  St.  John's.     They  were  in 
a  most  pitiable  and  forlorn  condition.     Half  the 
number  were  sick ;  many  were  nearly  naked  ;  no 
provisions  remained,  excepting  salt  poi-k  and  flour. 
On  the  18th,  the  discomfited  forces  removed  to  Isle 
saix  Noix ;  and,  had  they  been  pursued  with  greater 
activity,  they  might  have  been  destroyed  to  a  man. 
But   Burgoyne   advanced    with  slowness,  alleging 
that  he  had  received  instructions  from  Cai-leton  to 
hazard  nothing  till  the  column  on  his  I'ight  should 
be  able  to  co-operate.     At  Isle  aux  Noix,  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  sending  the  invalids  by  water 
to  Crown  Point ;  but  their  condition  was  not  less 
miserable  afloat  than  ashore.     The  boats  were  leaky 
and  unprovided  with  awnings ;  neither  the  water 
nor  the  hot  sun  could  be  excluded  from  the  sick, 
half-starved,  and  in  several  instances  dying  men. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  cooking  utensils,  the  suffei-ei-s 
were  compelled  to  eat  theix-  salt  j)ork  raw,  and  the 
flour  they  carried  with  them  could  not  be  baked. 
The  army,  or  rather  what  was  left  of  it,  reassembled 
at    Crown    Point     at     the    beginning    of     July. 
Haggard,  emaciated,  spiritless,  starved,  and  many 
of  them  struck  with  pestilence,  the  unhappy  crea- 
tures  lay   under   tents,    or   in   hastily-constructed 
sheds,  wasting  from  day  to  day  with  privation  and 
disease.      The  mortality  long  continued  to  be  ter- 
rible.    By  death  and  desertion,  five  thousand  men 
disappeai'ed  in  little  more  than  two  months.* 

In  this  forlorn  and  ignominious  fashion,  the  in- 
vasion of  Canada,  from  which  so  much  had  been 
hoped,  came  to  an  end.     The  sufferings  of  the  van- 
*  Bancroft. 


quished  troops  must  of  course  excite  the  deepest 
commisei'ation  of  all  men;  but  for  the  enterprise 
itself  it  is  impossible  to  feel  the  slightest  sympathy. 
It  was  one  of  those  wholly  unjustifiable  attempts 
to  enforce,  by  fire  and  sword,  particular  opinions 
among  a  people  almost  unanimously  disinclined  to 
receive  them,  which  aftei'wards  gave  so  peculiar  a 
character  to  the  first  French  Republic.     The  Cana- 
dians, with  very  few  exceptions,  did  not  want  the 
government,  the  alliance,  or  the  friendship,  of  the 
Anglo-Americans.     They  belonged   to   a  different 
race ;  they  spoke  a  different  language ;   they  pro- 
fessed a  diffei-ent  religion.     All  their  political  and 
social  ideas  were  distinct  from  those  of  their  in- 
vaders.    They  had  no  quarrel  with  England,  be- 
yond the  fact  that  the  English  were  an  alien  race 
who  had  obtained  possession  of  their  country  by 
conquest.     No  doubt,  if  the  French  had  sent  an 
army  into  Canada,  the  provincials  would  have  wel- 
comed it  with  ardour,  and  have  done  their  utmost 
against  the  soldiers  of  King  George.      But  they 
gi'eatly  prefeiTed   the   British  to  the  Anglo-Ame- 
ricans, and  Avith  reason,  for  the  former  had  treated 
them  with  delicacy,   consideration,   and   kindness, 
while  from   the    latter  they   had    little  to    expect 
but  a  studied  disregard  of  theii-  most  cherished  feel- 
ings.    There  was  nothing  in  the  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies   to   create  in  the 
Canadians  any  lively  desire  to  assume  the  position 
of  partizans,   or  to  throw    in   their   lot  with   the 
people  of  New  England  and  of  the  other  rebel  pro- 
vinces.    Nor  had  the  prudent  and  cautious  nature 
of  these  northern   populations   any  quality  which 
would   be   likely  to   excite  in  them   a   passionate 
devotion   to  Republican   freedom  in  the  abstract, 
and  apart  from  immediate  advantage  to  themselves. 
The  politicians  of  English  America  must  have  been 
aware  of  these  facts  before  they  began  their  expe- 
dition :  at  any  I'ate,  they  had  no  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  their  intei-position  would  be  liked. 
The  invasion  was  therefore  not  much  better  than 
an  outrage  upon  natural   right,  which  failed,  and 
which  deserved  to  fail.     The  conduct  of  the  troops 
was    violent   and  tyrannical.     They   insulted   and 
abused   the  peasantry,  and   left   them  the   poorer 
for  their  numerous  exactions.     Wlien  the  last  man 
quitted  Canadian  soil,  the  people  felt  as  if  relieved 
from  a  plague  which  had  afilicted  them  for  several 
months. 

Congr-ess  indulged  its  illusion  to  the  utmost.  On 
the  18th  of  June,  when  the  shattered  and  weary 
soldiei-s  were  removed  to  Isle  aux  Noix,  Gates,  who 
had  been  elected  a  Major-General,  was  appointed 
to  take  command  of  the  forces  in  Canada;  and 
Washington,  by  order  of  the  Federal  Assembly, 
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issued  a  set  of  directions  by  which  his  conduct  was 
to  be  guided.  But  the  die  was  then  cast;  the 
failure  of  the  ill-advised  attempt  was  perfect ;  the 
English  power  was  firmly  restored  over  the  whole 


province ;  and  nothing  remained  but  a  ruined  army, 
a  moving  pest,  the  dying  and  the  dead,  the  gorged 
graveyard,  the  groaning  hospital,  and  the  helpless 
memory  of  defeat. 


CHAPTEU   XXIX 
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Having  put  forward  her  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Man,  Virginia,  in  the  early  part  of  June,  pro- 
ceeded to  form  a  new  constitution,  in  place  of  that 
which  may  be  said  to  have  vanished  with  Lord 
Dunmore,  the  Royal  Governor  who  had  recently 
fled.  It  was  not  a  very  Radical  constitution.  It 
contained  no  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  the 
question  of  slavery,  except  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  trade  in  negroes,  was  suffered  to  remain  where 
it  was.  But  a  representative  system  of  govern- 
ment was  secured ;  and  where  that  exists,  and  is 
wisely  used,  the  door  of  improvement  is  always 
open,  and  every  fit  and  desirable  change  is  certain 
to  arrive  in  time.  The  Vii-ginian  constitution 
provided  for  the  election  of  a  Governor,  a  Coun- 
cil of  State,  and  a  General  Assembly,  consisting 
of  a  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  Senate  of 
twenty-four  membei^s.  To  the  Governor  and  his 
eight  privy  councillors  pertained  the  Executive 
power  of  the  State ;  to  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Parliamentary  body,  all  Legislative  functions. 
Two  out  of  the  eight  councillors  were  to  be 
changed  every  three  years,  so  that  the  whole 
body  would  be  renewed  once  every  twelve  years, 
but  not  oftener.  One  fourth  of  the  Senators  were 
to  be  renewed  each  year,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Representatives  were  to  be  chosen  afresh  annually. 
In  the  main,  the  convention  which  produced  this 
constitution  asserted  the  juiisdiction  of  the  State 
over  the  whole  region  granted  by  the  second 
charter  of  James  I.,  in  the  year  1609;  but  the 
tenitorial  rights  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Carolinas,  together  with  the  limits  set  by  the 
peace  of  1763,  were  recognised.  The  privilege  of 
purchasing  Indian  lands  was  reserved  to  the  public, 


with  a  right  of  pi'e-emption  to  settlers  already  in 
actual  possession.  The  constitution  was  mainly 
the  production  of  George  Mason,  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  and  George  Wythe.  Jefferson  (who  was  then 
serving  in  the  Continental  Congress)  furnished 
the  draft  of  a  preamble,  which  was  adopted ; 
but  a  form  of  government  which  he  sent  arrived 
too  late.  Patrick  Henry  was  chosen  as  the  first 
Govei-nor. 

By  this  act,  and  by  those  which  had  preceded  it, 
Virginia  established  a  state  of  independence  before 
that  condition  had  been  openly  proclaimed,  on  be- 
half of   the   Federal    Union,  by  the    Continental 
Congress.     Connecticut  and  Delaware  vexy  shortly 
followed  the  example  of  the  great  southern  settle- 
ment, and  New  Hampshire,  on  the  15th  of  June, 
unanimously    agreed    that    the    Thirteen    United 
Colonies  should  bo  declared  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent State.       Massachusetts    took   the   opinion  of 
the  people  in  their  town-meetings,  and  the  result, 
as    must   have   been   known   beforehand,   was    in 
favour  of  complete  separation  from  Great  Britain. 
The  conduct  of  New  York  was  more  cautious,  as 
its  position  was  more  exposed  to  danger.     A  com- 
mittee of  the  Provincial  Congi'ess  i-eported,  on  the 
27th  of  May,  that  the  right  of  creating  civil  govern- 
ments is,  and  ought  to  be,  in  the  people,  and  that 
the  old  form  of  government  was  dissolved ;  but  all 
that  was  determined  by  the  main  body,  four  days 
later,  was  that  depxities   should   be   elected,   with 
ample  powers  to  institute  a  government    "which 
should  continue  in  force  until  a  future  peace  with 
Great  Britain  "—a  phrase  of  somewhat  indefinite 
character,  and  such  as  did  not  necessarily  exclude 
a  reconciliation  with  the  old  country.      Jay  very 
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properly  denied  the  competency  of  the  existing 
Congi-ess  of  New  York  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  connection  of  the  colony  with  England  should 
cease.  He  moved,  on  the  11th  of  June,  that  the 
freeholdei-s  and  electors  be  called  on  to  invest  the 
deputies  they  were  about  to  choose  with  full  powers 
of  administering  the  government,  framing  a  consti- 
tution, and  deciding  on  the  question  of  independence ; 
and  the  motion  was  affirmed.  The  result  of  this 
appeal  to  the  people  was  that  New  York  was  added 
to  the  other  provinces  which  had  voted  in  favour  of 
separation. 

The  military  situation  of  New  York  was  such  as 
to  render  the  course  thus  adopted  very  dangerous. 
A  large  army  and  a  powerful  fleet  were  approach- 
ing tlie  metropolitan  city  of  the  old  Dutch  province, 
and  Washington  had  only  an  ill-ai'med  and  ill-dis- 
ciplined force,  of  less  than  eight  thousand  men,  for 
the  defence.  The  term  of  service,  as  to  several, 
would  expire  in  the  autumn,  while  in  no  case 
would  it  extend  beyond  December.  Moreover, 
Tryon,  the  Royal  Governor  of  the  province,  was 
planning  how  he  could  overthrow  the  existing 
political  state,  and  re-establish  the  authority  of 
the  King.  He  was  now  on  board  a  vessel  in  the 
bay,  and  he  plotted  with  the  Mayor  of  New  York 
city  to  raise  an  insurrection,  and,  on  the  arrival  of 
Howe,  to  blow  lip  the  magazines,  take  the  guns, 
and  seize  Washington  and  his  officers.  Some  of 
Washington's  own  soldiers  were  concerned  in  the 
scheme,  and  one  of  them,  on  the  discovery  of  the 
plot,  was  hanged,  after  conviction  before  a  court- 
martial.  In  the  adjacent  colony  of  New  Jersey,  a 
fresh  Provincial  Congress  assembled  on  the  11th  of 
June,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion of  independence,  to  create  a  new  constitution, 
and  to  vote  three  thousand  three  hundred  of  the 
militia  as  a  reinforcement  for  New  York.  William 
Franklin,  the  Governor — unlike  his  illustrious 
father,  a  loyal  man,  as  we  have  already  seen — 
called  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the 
20th  of  June;  but  the  Convention,  on  the  14th, 
voted  that  his  proclamation  ought  not  to  be  lieeded. 
Next  day  he  was  an-ested,  and  kept  under  guard 
till  he  could  be  despatched  to  Connecticut.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Convention  were  practically  in 
favour  of  independence,  although  a  clause  in  the 
new  constitution  provided  for  the  possibility  of  a 
restoration  of  the  old  state. 

In  Pennsylvania,  a  provincial  confei'ence  was 
held,  and,  on  the  19th  of  June,  the  resolution  of 
Congress,  inviting  the  people  of  the  several  colonies 
to  form  governments  of  their  own,  was  read  twice 
over,  and  ultimately  approved,  without  any  dissen- 
tients.     In  the  constitution    afterwards   adopted. 


political  reforms  were  introduced,  with  a  view  to 
confeiTing  the  franchise  on  all  persons  liable  to 
taxes,  without  respect  to  their  nationality.  Before 
the  conference  broke  up,  it  ordered  a  flying  camp 
of  six  thousand  men  to  be  called  out,  in  conformity 
with  the  vote  of  the  Continental  Congress ;  and  its 
last  act  was  to  declare  its  willingness  to  support 
tliB  independence  of  the  whole  body  of  federated 
colonies.  Even  Maryland,  which  had  for  some 
time  past  shown  a  disposition  to  uphold  the 
Royal  power,  now  veered  round  to  the  opposite 
side.  County  meetings  which  took  place  in  May 
and  June  resulted  in  a  strong  declaration  of  opinion 
in  favour  of  independence ;  the  Committee  of 
Safety  called  a  convention ;  and  adhesion  to  the 
popular  cause  was  quickly  voted.  On  the  3rd  of 
July,  the  election  of  a  new  convention  was 
directed,  and  its  work  was  to  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  purely  Republican  in  its 
character. 

All  these  local  movements  prepared  the  way  for 
the  great  act  of  the  Continental  Congi-ess  which 
was  to  make  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  one  of  the 
most  memorable  dates  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  has  already  been  related  that  in  the  early  days 
of  June  the  question  of  declaring  the  complete  in- 
dependence of  the  colonies  was  raised  on  the 
motion  of  the  Virginian,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and, 
after  debate,  was  postponed  for  three  weeks,  that  it 
might  in  the  meanwhile  be  more  maturely  con- 
sidered, and  that  a  declax-ation  of  the  natui-e 
suggested  might  be  prepared.  The  subject  was 
resumed  on  the  1st  of  July,  when  about  fifty-one 
delegates  appeared  in  their  places.  By  this  time 
the  opinion  in  favour  of  separation  was  nearly 
unanimous ;  and  Massachusetts,  two  months  earlier, 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  expunge  all  reference  to  the 
King  in  her  public  proceedings,  and  to  substitute 
the  name  of  her  Govei'nment  and  people.  Before 
the  great  business  of  the  day  came  on,  a  letter  was 
read  from  Washington,  giving  a  very  bad  account 
of  his  forces  at  New  York.  The  accumulated 
disasters  of  the  invading  army  in  Canada  were  also 
known ;  and  news  had  been  received  of  the  threaten- 
ing movement  of  Parker  and  Clinton  against  Charles- 
ton, but  not  of  its  defeat.  The  prospects  of  the 
infant  Republic,  whose  birth  was  about  to  be  formally 
announced  to  the  world,  were  therefore  far  from  en- 
couraging ;  yet  tlie  faith  of  those  daring  statesmen 
in  the  force  and  vitality  of  their  idea  was  suf- 
ficient to  triumph  over  all  discouragements  and  all 
advei-se  fortunes.  Several  communications  having 
been  read.  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole,  to  take  into  consideration  the  ques- 
tion which  had  been  adjourned  from  a  previous  day. 
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The  first  speaker  WcOS  John  Adams,  who  had 
seconded  Lee's  resolution,  and  who  now  recapitu- 
lated, at  the  request  of  the  members  for  New 
Jersey  (then  but  just  elected),  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  a  declaration  of  independence  which 
he  had  before  advanced.  He  was  replied  to  by 
Dickinson,  of  Pennsylvania — a  patriot,  an  eloquent 
denouncer  of  the  oppressions  of  England,  but  one 
who  had  hitherto  clung  to  the  hope  and  desire  of  a 
reconciliation  with  the  mother  country,  and  who 
even  now  doubted  the  policy  of  an  open  defiance 
until  allies  had  been  obtained,  and  the  internal 
affairs  of  tlie  colonies  had  been  reduced  to  better 
order  and  cohesion.  The  pi'oposed  declaration, 
he  argued,  would  not  strengthen  them  by  one 
man,  while  it  might  expose  their  soldiers 
to  additional  cruelties  and  outrages.  "With- 
out some  experimentary  trials  of  their  strength, 
they  ought  not  to  commit  their  country  to  an 
alternative  where  to  recede  would  be  infamy,  and 
to  persist  might  be  destruction.  No  instance,  he 
alleged,  could  be  recollected  of  a  people,  without  a 
battle  fought  or  an  ally  gained,  abrogating  for  ever 
their  comiection  with  a  warlike  commercial  empire. 
Such  a  step  might  unite  the  several  parties  in 
England  against  them,  and  divide  themselves. 

"  With  other  Powei's,"  continued  Dickinson,  "  it 
would  rather  injure  than  avail  us.  Foreign  aid 
will  not  be  obtained  but  by  our  actions  in  the  field, 
which  are  the  only  evidences  of  our  union  and 
vigour  that  will  be  respected.  In  the  war  between 
the  United  Provinces  and  Sjiain,  France  and 
England  assisted  the  provinces  befoi-e  they  declared 
themselves  independent.  If  it  is  the  interest  of 
any  European  kingdom  to  aid  us,  we  shall  be 
aided  without  such  a  declaration ;  if  it  is  not,  we 
shall  not  be  aided  with  it.  Before  such  an  in-e- 
vocable  step  shall  be  taken,  we  ought  to  know  the 
disposition  of  the  Great  Powers ;  and  how  far  they 
will  permit  any  one  or  more  of  them  to  interfere. 
Tlie  erection  of  an  independent  empire  on  this 
continent  is  a  phenomenon  in  the  world ;  its  effects 
Avill  be  immense,  and  may  vibrate  i-ound  the  globe. 
How  they  may  affect,  or  be  supposed  to  affect,  old 
establishments,  is  not  ascertained.  It  is  singularly 
disrespectful  to  France  to  make  the  declaration 
before  her  sense  is  known ;  as  we  have  sent  an 
agent  expressly  to  inquire  whether  such  a  declara- 
tion would  be  acceptable  to  her,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  he  is  now  arrived  at  the  court  of 
Versailles.  The  measure  ought  to  be  delayed  till 
the  common  intei'ests  shall  in  the  best  manner  be 
consulted  by  common  consent.  Besides,  the  door 
to  accommodation  with  Great  Britain  ought  not  to 
be  shut  until  we  know  what  terms  can  be  obtained 


from  some  competent  Power.  Thus,  to  break  with 
her  before  we  have  compacted  with  another,  is  to 
make  experiments  on  the  lives  and  liberties  of  my 
countrymen,  which  I  would  sooner  die  than  agree 
to  make  ;  at  best,  it  is  to  throw  us  into  the  hands 
of  some  other  Power,  and  to  lie  at  its  mercy,  for 
we  shall  have  passed  the  river  that  is  never  to  be 
repassed.  We  ought  to  retain  the  declaration,  and 
remain  masters  of  our  own  fame  and  fate.  We 
ought  to  inform  that  Power  that  we  are  filled  with 
a  just  detestation  of  our  oppressors ;  that  we  are 
determined  to  cast  off  for  ever  all  subjection  to 
them,  to  declare  ourselves  independent,  and  to 
support  that  declaration  with  our  lives  and  fortunes, 
provided  that  Power  will  approve  the  proceeding, 
acknowledge  our  independence,  and  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  us  upon  equitable  and  advantageous 
conditions." 

Other  arguments  against  the  contemplated  de- 
claration, Dickinson  found  in  the  disorganised,  or 
at  least  not  fully  organised,  condition  of  the  colonies, 
and  the  conflicting  claims  to  territory  on  the  part 
of  several,  which  ought  to  be  adjusted  before  a 
definite  Federation  was  established.  On  gi'oiuids 
of  prudence  there  was  a  good  deal  of  force  in  the 
representations  of  this  speaker ;  but  Congress  was 
not  in  the  mood  to  listen  to  them.  The  moment 
was  one  of  those  when  boldness  is  worth  more  than 
prudence,  and  when  the  instincts  of  a  people  have 
a  deeper  sense  of  truth,  and  even  of  ultimate  safety, 
than  the  most  exact  calculations.  The  hour  had 
come,  and  the  American  people  knew  that  it  had 
come.  The  debate  was  long  and  impassioned,  but 
the  issue  was  pre-determined.  Of  that  debate  no 
authentic  records  are  to  be  found,  excepting  a  re- 
port, by  himself,  of  the  speech  of  Dickinson.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  it  brought  out  some  consider- 
able divergences  of  opinion,  yet  that  it  also  showed 
how  strong  was  the  majority  in  favour  of  indepen- 
dence. When  the  vote  on  this  great  question 
came  to  be  taken,  it  was  found  that  nine  out  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  were  prepared  to  issue  the  de- 
claration, and,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  to  dissolve 
connection  with  Great  Britain.  The  dissentients 
were  South  Carolina,  all  of  whose  delegates  were 
adverse  ;  and  Pennsylvania,  whose  seven  delegates 
were  divided,  in  the  proportion  of  four  against 
to  three  in  favour.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
Franklin  was  one  of  those  who,  on  behalf  of  the 
Quaker  province,  voted  for  the  distinct  existence 
of  the  United  States.  The  vote  of  Delaware  was 
negatived,  owing  to  the  fact  of  only  two  repre- 
sentatives being  present,  and  their  opinions  being 
exactly  opposed  to  one  another.  The  delegates 
from  New  York  read  to  the  committee  a  letter 
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whicli  they  had  received  from  the  local  Congress  of 
their  own  province,  explaining  that  their « formal 
concurrence  must  be  withheld  for  a  few  days  longer, 
in  order  that  the  result  of  the  recent  elections  might 
be  ascertained ;  but  it  was  known  that  all  the 
representatives  of  the  colony  save  one  were  desirous 
of  voting  on  the  side  of  independence.  The  defec- 
tion of  South  Carolina  was  the  more  remarkable  as 
the  province  had  recently  taken  so  very  advanced 
a  stand  in  opposition  to  the  parent  State.  But 
John  Rutledge,  the  President  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Convention,  still  looked  for  an  accommodation, 
and  shrank  from  any  act  which  should  irrevocably 
commit  the  country  to  a  policy  of  antagonism. 

On  the  x'esolution  being  repoi-ted,  the  determina- 
tion upon  it  was  postponed  to  the  following  day. 
"When  the  delegates  met  again  on  the  2nd  of  July, 
it  was  found  that  Dickinson  and  Morris,  two  of 
the  four  Pennsylvanian  delegates  opposed  to  the 
declaration,  were  absent,  so  that  the  three  who 
held  the  contrary  opinion  were  now  in  the  majority. 
A  third  delegate  had  amved  fx-om  Delaware,  and 
by  his  vote  secured  that  colony  to  the  national 
cause.  In  order  not  to  disturb  the  general  con- 
sent, the  members  for  South  Cai'olina  consented  to 
abandon  their  former  view ;  and  accordingly  the 
whole  of  the  thii-teen  colonies,  with  the  exception 
of  New  York,  which  was  simply  unable  for  the 
time  to  give  expression  to  its  Avishes,  resolved — 
"That  these  United  Colonies  ai*e,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be,  free  and  independent  States ;  that  they  are 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  ; 
and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and 
the  State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
totally  dissolved."  To  this  resolution  the  sanction 
of  New  York  was  given  a  week  later.  John  Adams 
wi-iting  to  his  wife  at  Boston,  on  the  3rd  of  July, 
to  communicate  to  her  the  grand  event  in  which  he 
had  acted  so  important  a  part,  hailed  that  second 
day  of  July,  1776,  as  the  most  memorable  epoch  in 
the  history  of  America.  "  I  am  apt  to  believe," 
he  said,  "that  it  wUl  be  celebrated  by  succeeding 
generations  as  the  great  anniversary  festival.  It 
ought  to  be  commemorated,  as  the  day  of  deliver- 
ance, by  solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  God  Almighty. 
It  ought  be  solemnised  with  pomp  and  parade,  with 
shows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires,  and 
illuminations,  from  one  end  of  this  continent  to  the 
other,  from  this  time  forward,  for  evermore.  You 
will  think  me  transported  by  enthusiasm,  but  I  am 
not.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  toil,  and  blood,  and 
treasure,  that  it  ^vill  cost  us  to  maintain  this  de- 
claration, and  support  and  defend  these  States. 
Yet,  through  all  the  gloom,  I  can  see  the  rays  of 
ravishing  light  and  glory.     I  can  see  that  the  end 


is  more  than  worth  all  the  means,  and  that  pos- 
terity will  triumph  in  that  day's  transaction,  even 
although  we  should  rue  it,  which  I  trust  in  God 
we  shall  not."  *  The  wife  of  Adams  was  a  woman 
thoroughly  qualified  to  appreciate  her  husband's 
sentiments. 

Tlie  committee  for  drawing  up  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  had  entrusted  that  task  to  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who,  though  at  that  time  only  thirty- 
three  years  of  age — between  seven  and  eight  years 
younger  than  John  Adams,  and  a  mere  juvenile  as 
compared  with  Franklin,  both  of  whom  were  on  the 
committee — was  chosen  for  a  work  of  great  difii- 
culty  and  importance,  because  he  was  held  to 
possess  a  singular  felicity  in  the  expression  of 
popular  ideas  (as  evinced  in  previous  State  papers), 
and  because  he  represented  the  province  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  oldest  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies. 
Jefferson,  having  produced  the  required  document, 
reported  it  to  the  House  on  the  28th  of  June, 
when  it  was  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the  reso- 
lution of  independence,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  the 
Declaration  was  passed  under  review.  During  the 
remainder  of  that  day,  and  the  two  next,  this  re- 
markable production  was  very  closely  considered 
and  sifted,  and  several  alterations  were  made  in  it. 
With  respect  to  the  modifications  in  the  original 
di-aft,  before  its  submittal  to  Congress,  some  con- 
tradictory accounts  have  been  given.  According 
to  the  statements  of  Jefferson  himself,  he  showed 
his  manuscript  to  John  Adams  and  Franklin  sepa- 
rately, as  being  the  two  members  whose  judgments 
he  chiefly  desired;  and  all  the  coiTections  they 
made  were  those  which  appeared  on  the  paper  in 
their  own  handwriting.  Adams  has  left  it  on  recor-d 
that  Jefferson  and  he  acted  as  a  sub-committee, 
and  reviewed  the  production  critically,  without 
making  or  suggesting  an  alteration.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  Adams  really  introduced  many 
more  variations  than  either  of  these  statements 
would  lead  one  to  suppose,  although,  when  the 
Declaration  was  laid  before  Congress,  he  fought 
hard  for  every  word  as  it  then  stood,  t  Jefferson 
considered  it  his  duty  to  be  a  passive  auditor  of 
the  opinions  of  others,  though  he  afterwards  ad- 
mitted having  writhed  a  little  under  acrimonious 
criticisms  on  some  passages  of  his  productior.  The 
alterations  were  prompted  by  various  considera- 
tions.      A  clause  reprobating  the  bondage  of  the 

*  The  Works  of  John  Adams,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
Notes,  and  lUustrations,  by  his  grandson,  Charles  Francis 
Adams.     Vol.  I.,  p.  232.     Boston,  U.S.,  1856. 

t  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  as  before  cited,  Vol.  L, 
p.  233. 
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negroes  was  struck  out  in  deference  to  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  northern 
provinces,  which,  though  having  few  slaves  them- 
selves, were,  as  Jeffei*son  remai-ks,  considerable 
carriers  of  them  for  others.*  Fear  of  alienating 
the  goodwill  of  friends  in  England  led  to  the 
omission  of  those  sentences  which  i-eflected  on  the 
English  people.  The  passage  having  reference  to 
slavery  was  this  : — 

"  He  [George  III.]  has  waged  cruel  war  against 
human  nature  itself,  violating  its  most  sacred 
rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant 
people  who  never  offended  him,  captivating  and 
carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemispher-e, 
or  to  incur  miserable  death  in  their  transportation 
thither.  This  piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of 
infidel  Powers,  is  the  warfare  of  the  Christian 
King  of  Great  Britaiu.  Determined  to  keep  open 
a  market  where  men  should  be  bought  and  sold, 
he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing 
every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restraia 
this  execrable  commerce.  And  that  this  assem- 
blage of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of  distin- 
guished die,  he  is  now  exciting  those  very  people 
to  rise  in  arms  among  vis,  and  to  purchase  that 
liberty  of  which  he  has  deprived  them,  by  murder- 
ing the  peoj)le  on  whom  he  also  obtruded  them  ; 
thus  paying  off  former  crimes,  committed  against 
the  liberties  of  one  people,  with  crimes  which  he 
iii'ges  them  to  commit  against  the  lives  of  another." 

Edmund  Pendleton,  President  of  the  Vii'ginia 
Convention,  regretted  that  this  passage  was 
omitted;  but  it  was  generally  felt  that  such  re- 
marks would  be  offensive  to  the  South,  if  not  to 
tlie  North,  and  it  may  possibly  have  occurred  to 
some  that,  whatever  the  guilt  of  the  English 
monarch  with  regard  to  slaveiy,  it  was  in  a  certain 
degree  shared  by  the  colonies  themselves,  and  could 
not  justly  be  imputed  altogether  to  the  King.  The 
paragraph  on  the  relations  between  the  American 
and  English  peoples  was  not  entirely  obliterated  ; 
but  the  gi-eater  portion  was  expunged,  and  wisely,  for 
it  was  surely  no  part  of  the  new  Republican  policy 
to  create  at  the  very  outset,  or  even  needlessly  to 
intensify,  a  feeling  of  bitterness  and  angry  re- 
crimination, such  as  might  last  for  generations. 
That  the  reader  may  compare  this  clause  as  it  was 
first  AVi-itten  with  that  which  stands  in  the  historic 
document,  Jeffei-son's  unamended  paragi-aph  is  here 
subjoined : — 

"  Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to 
our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned  tbem  from 
time  to  time  of  attempts  by  their  Legislature  to 

*  Jefferson's  AutobiograpLy. 


extend  a  jurisdiction  over  these  our  States.  We 
have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our 
emigration  and  settlement  here,  no  one  of  which 
could  warrant  so  strange  a  pretension ;  that  these 
were  effected  at  the  expense  of  our  own  blood  and 
treasure,  unassisted  by  the  wealth  or  the  strength 
of  Great  Britain ;  that  in  constituting,  indeed,  our 
several  forms  of  government,  we  had  adopted  one 
common  King,  thereby  laying  a  foundation  for 
l^erpetual  league  and  amity  with  them;  but  that 
submission  to  their  Parliament  was  no  part  of  our 
constitution,  nor  ever  in  idea,  if  history  may  be 
credited ;  and  we  appealed  to  their  native  justice 
and  magnanimity,  as  well  as  to  the  ties  of  our  com- 
mon kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which 
wex'e  likely  to  interrupt  our  connection  and  corre- 
spondence. They  too  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  justice  and  of  consanguinity ;  and  when  occa- 
sions have  been  given  them,  by  the  regular  coxirse 
of  their  laws,  of  removing  from  their  councils  the 
disturbers  of  our  harmony,  they  have,  by  their  free 
election,  i-e-established  them  in  power.  At  this 
vexy  time,  too,  they  are  permitting  their  chief 
magistrate  to  send  over,  not  only  soldiers  of  our 
common  blood,  but  Scotch  and  foreign  mercenaries 
to  invade  and  desti'oy  us.  These  facts  have  given 
the  last  stab  to  agonising  affection,  and  manly 
spu'it  bids  us  to  renounce  for  ever  these  unfeel- 
ing brethren.  We  must  endeavour  to  forget  our 
former  love  for  them,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold 
the  rest  of  mankind — enemies  in  war,  in  peace 
friends.  We  might  have  been  a  free  and  a  great 
people  together  ;  but  a  communication  of  grandeur 
and  of  freedom,  it  seems,  is  below  their  dignity. 
Be  it  so,  since  they  will  have  it.  The  road  to 
happiness  and  to  glory  is  open  to  us  too.  We  will 
tread  it  apart  from  them,  and  acquiesce  in  the 
necessity  which  denounces  our  eternal  separa- 
tion, "f 

The  debate  on  the  proposed  Declaration  came  to 
a  termination  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July. 
The  document  was  then  reported  by  the  committee, 
agi-eed  to  by  the  House,  and  signed  by  every 
member  present,  except  Dickinson.  Of  the  altera- 
tions, other  than  those  already  pointed  out,  most 
wei*e  trivial,  and  the  work  must  in  the  main  be 
considered  the  production  of  Jefferson,  around 
whose  name  it  will  cast  the  light  of  an  enduring 
honour.  It  is  not  necessary  to  contend  that  every 
statement,  even  in  the  amended  Declaration,  is 
indisputable,   that    every   argument   is  just,   that 

t  Jefferson's  Autobiogiaphy. — The  allusion  to  the  Scotch 
in  tlic  above  passage,  where  they  are  coupled  with  foreigners, 
is  singular,  considering  how  many  persons  from  Scotland  had 
settled  in  the  western  world. 
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nothing  has  been  exaggerated  by  passion,  and  no- 
thing suppressed  by  partisanship.  Probably  this 
could  not  be  said  of  any  statement  on  one  side  of 
any  gi'eat  question  that  has  ever  been  in  dispute. 
We  do  not  expect  to  find  the  judge  in  the  advocate, 
or,  at  any  rate,  we  have  no  right  to  resent  his 
absence.  But  it  will  not  at  this  day  be  denied  by 
many,  even  on  tlie  English  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
that  the  Declaration  was  a  work  of  great  power, 
that  it  had  a  large  basis  of  truth,  that  it  appealed, 
in  noble  and  strenuous  language,  to  the  veiy 
highest  principles  of  political  right  and  virtue. 
Its  crowning  glory  is  that  it  did  this  in  no  Utopian 
spii-it,  in  no  mood  of  wild  and  vindictive  change, 
but  with  decorum,  with  dignity,  with  tenderness, 
a<nd  with  sense.  Englishmen,  who  regret  the 
quarrel  out  of  which  this  supreme  act  of  renuncia- 
tion arose,  may  yet  reflect,  with  a  just  satisfaction 
and  no  ungenerous  pride,  that  the  root  of  all  these 
principles  is  to  be  found  in  the  traditions  of  a 
thousand  yeai*s  of  English  political  life.  Jeffei-son 
did  but  apply  to  novel  circumstances  the  genei^al 
ideas  of  popular  freedom  which  had  long  been 
illustrated  in  the  old  country.  George  III.  had 
endeavoured  to  introduce  into  the  administration 
of  afiaii-s  a  species  of  German  absolutism,  distaste- 
ful alike  to  Englishmen  at  home,  and  to  their 
descendants  in  America.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  the  final  reply  of  Americans  to  the 
ill-judged  and  ignorant  attempt.  Its  efiect  on 
Europe  was  immense.  It  helped,  in  a  very  con- 
siderable degi'ee,  to  make  the  French  Revolution; 
it  even  influenced  England.  Doubtless,  it  is  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that,  but  for  the  success  of  the 
Americans,  England  would  have  been  enslaved. 
The  principles  of  George  III.  never  could  have 
permanently  succeeded  in  the  country  of  Hampden; 
nor  was  George  himself,  with  all  his  errors,  alto- 
gether devoid  of  a  sturdy  English  sense  of  indepen- 
dence. But  the  example  of  America  strengthened 
the  Liberal  party  in  the  mother  country,  and 
guaranteed  the  cei-tainty  of  reform.  This  is  why 
the  gi-eat  production  of  Jefierson  should  have  as 
much  intei-est  for  English  as  for  American  minds. 

So  important  a  document  should  be  presented  in 
full.     As  finally  revised,  it  ran  as  follows  : — 

"In  Congress,  July  4th,  1776. — A  Declaration 
BY  THE  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
OF  America,  in  Congress  assembled. 

"  When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the 
political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with 
another,  and  to  assume,  among  the  Powers  of  the 
earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the 


laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitle  them, 
a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires 
that  they  should  declare  the  causes  wliich  impel 
them  to  the  separation. 

"  We  hold  these  ti-uths  to  be  self-evident : — 
That  all  men  are  created  equal  :  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness ;  that,  to  secure  these  rights, 
governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ; 
that,  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute 
a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such 
principles,  and  organising  its  powers  in  such  fomi, 
as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their 
safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  Avill  dictate 
that  governments  long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes  ;  and  accord- 
ingly all  experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are 
more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable, 
than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms 
to  which  they  ai'e  accustomed.  But  when  a  long 
train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invai-iably 
the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them 
under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is 
their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to 
provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security.  Such 
has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies, 
and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains 
them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of  government. 
The  history  of  the  pi-esent  King  of  Great  Biitain 
is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations, 
all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an 
absolute  tyranny  over  these  States.  To  prove  this, 
let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

"  He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most 
wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good.  He 
has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass  laws  of  imme- 
diate and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in 
their  operation  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained ; 
and,  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to 
attend  to  them.  He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws 
for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of  peojDle, 
unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of 
representation  in  the  Legislature — a  right  ines- 
timable to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 
He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places 
unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  re- 
pository of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  pui-pose 
of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 
He  has  dissolved  Representative  Houses  repeatedly, 
for  opposing,  with  manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on 
the  rights  of  the  people.     He  has  refused,  for  a 
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long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others 
to  be  elected  ;  whereby  the  legislative  powei-s,  in- 
capable of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people 
at  large  for  their  exercise,  the  State  remaining,  in 
the  meantime,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  inva- 
sion from  without,  and  convulsions  within.  He 
has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of  these 
States ;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for 
naturalisation  of  foreigners,  refusing  to  pass  others 
to  encourage  their  migration  hitiier,  and  i-aising 
the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 
He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice 
by  I'efusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing 
judiciaiy  powers.  He  has  made  judges  depen- 
dent on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their 
offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their 
salaries.  He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new 
offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass 
our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance.  He  has 
kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies, 
without  the  consent  of  our  Legislatures.  He  has 
affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and 
superior  to,  the  civil  power.  He  has  combined 
with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign 
to  our  constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our 
laws  ;  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended 
legislation  for  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed 
troops  among  us  ;  for  jirotecting  them,  by  a  mock 
trial,  from  punishment  for  any  murders  which  they 
should  commit  on  the  inliabitants  of  these  States ; 
for  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world  • 
for  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent ;  for 
deprivmg  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial 
by  juiy ;  for  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be 
tried  for  pretended  offences;  for  abolishing  the 
free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighbouring 
province,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, and  enlarging  its  boundar'ies  so  as  to  render 
it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  intro- 
ducing the  same  ivbsolute  iiile  into  these  colonies  ; 
for  taking  away  ovir  charters,  abolishing  our  most 
valuable  laws,  and  altering,  fundamentally,  the 
forais  of  our  governments  ;  for  suspending  our  own 
Legislatures,  and  declaiing  themselves  invested  with 
power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

"  He  has  abdicated  government  here  by  declaring 
us  out  of  his  protection,  and  waging  war  against 
us.  He  hius  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts, 
bxirnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our 
people.  He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large 
armies  of  foreign  mercenanes  to  complete  the 
works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already 
begun  with  cii'cumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy 
scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and 
totally  unworthy  the   head  of  a  civilised  nation. 


He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive 
on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  ai'ms  against  theii*  country, 
to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and 
brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands.  He 
has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  and 
has  endeavoured  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our 
frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known 
rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of 
all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

"  In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have 
petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  humble  terms : 
our  repeated  petitions  have  been  ansAvered  only  by 
repeated  injury.  A  prince  whose  character  is  thus 
marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant, 
is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

"  Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to 
our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned  them, 
from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  Legislatux-e 
to  extend  an  unwarrantable  juiisdiction  over  us. 
We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of 
our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have 
appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity, 
and  we  have  conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of  our 
common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations, 
which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connections 
and  correspondence.  They  too  have  been  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We 
must  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which 
denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we 
hold  the  rest  of  mankind — enemies  in  war,  in 
peace  fiiends. 

"We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  Genex-al  Congress 
assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  peo})le 
of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare  that 
these  United  Colonies  ai-e,  and  of  right  ought  to 

be,     FREE    AND     INDEPENDENT    STATES  ;     that     they 

are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between 
them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  totally  dissolved;  and  that,  as  fi-ee  and 
independent  States,  they  have  full  power  to  levy 
war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish 
commei'ce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things 
which  independent  States  may  of  right  do.  And 
for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence, 
we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honour. 

"John  Hancock." 

The  signature  of  John  Hancock — which  stood 
l)y  itself,  as  being  that  of  the  President  of  Congress 
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— was  followed  by  those  of  delegates  from  New 
Hampshu-e,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York  (given  a  few  days  after  the 
4th),  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Vii'ginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia.  One  of  the  representatives  of  New 
Hampshire  (Matthew  Thornton)  was  permitted  to 
append  his  signature  as  late  as  the  4th  of  November 
— ;just  four  months  after  the  date  of  the  Declaration. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  this  great  act  of  national 
sovereignty  was  agreed  to  with  spontaneous  unani- 
mity, for  South  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  were 
opposed  to  it,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  their 
scruples  were  overcome  or  eA^aded.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  on  the  whole,  it  expressed  the  desire 
and  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  American  people. 


It  appeared  to  them  to  offer  the  only  i*esource 
against  tyranny  and  injustice.  It  flattered,  also, 
the  national  ambition  to  exist  as  a  separate  Power 
amongst  the  gi-eat  countries  of  the  world.  Un- 
doubtedly, no  more  important  act  has  ever  been 
performed.  From  that  day  forward — from  that 
memorable  4th  of  July,  1776 — the  Republic  of 
English  America  assumed  a  distinct  and  tangible 
existence.  The  United  Colonies  became  the 
United  States.  George  III.  was  formally  deposed 
in  thii'teen  provinces  of  his  Empire,  and  some 
millions  of  his  subjects  became  foreignei's.  A  new 
chaj^ter  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race  had  been 
opened,  and  it  was  as  yet  too  early  to  forecast  with 
any  certainty  whether  that  chapter  was  to  be 
mainly  characteiised  by  weal  or  woe. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


Proposed  Articles  of  Confederation  for  the  New  Kepublio— Debate  on  Article  XI. ,  referring  to  the  Quota  of  Money  to  be  furnished 
by  each  State  to  the  Common  Treasury — The  Question  of  Slavery — Division  between  North  and  South — Discussion  on  the 
Mode  of  Voting  in  Congress :  whether  in  Proportion  to  Numbers,  or  simply  by  States— Speeches  of  Chase,  Franklin, 
Witherspoon,  John  Adams,  and  Wilson — State  Eights  and  Federal  Rights — The  Declaration  of  Independence  read  before 
the  American  Army  at  New  York— Its  Reception — Loyalists  in  the  State  of  New  York — Appointment  of  a  Committee  for 
Arresting  suspected  Persons — Arrival  of  the  British  Fleet  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia — Defective  Condition  of  Washington's 
Army — English  Ships  sent  up  the  Hudson — Lord  Howe's  "Declaration"  to  the  American  People — An  Interview  sought 
with  Washington — The  Negotiations  prevented  by  a  Point  of  Form— Interview  of  an  American  Colonel  with  Lord  Howe— 
Fniitless  Civilities— Lord  Howe's  Correspondence  with  Franklin — The  Military  Situation  at  New  York  shortly  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 


July  4th,  1776,  was  the  birthday  of  American 
Independence.  The  great  act  then  performed  had 
conducted  the  nation  from  the  closed  gates  of  the 
past  to  the  opening  porches  of  the  future ;  but  it 
had  done  no  more.  It  expressed  a  i-esolve,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  accomplished  nothing.  All  the 
dangers  of  the  situation,  now  increased  by  the  bold- 
ness of  the  defiance  offered  to  England,  had  still  to 
be  encountered  ;  all  the  details  of  government  in 
a  newly-created  Republic  had  still  to  be  settled. 
It  was  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  draw  up 
Articles  of  Confederation ;  for  the  tie  which  had 
previously  held  together  the  associated  colonies 
was  of  a  very  slight  and  temporary  natvire.  The 
framing  of  these  articles  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  committee,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
presented  to  Congress  on  the  12th  of  July.  On  the 
22nd,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole,  to  take  the  proposed  articles  into  con- 
sideration; and  on  the  30th  and  31st  of  that  month, 
and  the  1st  of  August,  those  heads  were  debated 
which  determined  the  proportion  of  money  to  be 


furnished  by  each  State  to  the  common  treasury, 
and  the  manner  of  voting  in  Congress.  In.  the 
original  draft.  Article  XI.  set  forth  : — "All  charges 
of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that  shall  be  incurred 
for  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare,  and 
allowed  by  the  United  States  assembled,  shall  be 
defi-ayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall 
be  supplied  by  the  several  colonies  in  propoi'tion  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  of  every  age,  sex,  and 
quality,  except  Indians  not  paying  taxes,  in  each 
colony,  a  true  account  of  which,  distinguishing  the 
white  inhabitants,  shall  be  triennially  taken,  and 
transmitted  to  the  Assembly  of  the  United  States." 
The  discussion  which  ensued  brought  out  in  a  very 
forcible  manner  that  radical  division  between  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  States  which,  eighty- 
five  years  later,  led  to  civil  war,  and  revealed,  more 
clearly  than  before,  the  jwlitical  difficulties  entailed 
by  the  institution  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Chase  moved  that  the  quotas  should  be 
fixed,  not  by  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  eveiy 
condition,  but  by  that  of  the  white  inhabitants. 
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He  admitted  that  taxation  should  be  always  in 
proportion  to  propei-ty — that  this  was,  in  theory, 
the  true  rule  ;  but  he  added  that,  from  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  it  was  a  mle  which  could  never  be 
adopted  in  practice.  The  value  of  the  property  in 
each  State  could  never  be  estimated  justly  and 
equally.  Some  other  measure  for  the  wealth  of 
the  State  must  therefore  be  devised;  some  standard 
refen-ed  to  which  Avould  be  more  simple.  He  con- 
sidered the  number  of  inhabitants  as  a  tolerably 
good  criterion  of  property,  and  that  this  might 
always  be  obtained.  Negi'oes  were  property,  and,  as 
such,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  lands  or 
personalities  held  in  those  States  where  there  were 
few  slaves.  The  surplus  of  pi'ofit  which  a  Northern 
farmer  was  able  to  lay  by,  he  invested  in  cattle, 
horses,  &c.,  whei'eas  a  Southern  fanner  laid  out  the 
same  surplus  in  slaves.  There  was  no  more  reason, 
therefore,  for  taxing  the  Southex'n  States  on  their 
farmers'  heads,  and  on  theii-  slaves'  heads,  than  the 
Northern  States  on  their  farmers'  heads  and  the 
heads  of  their  cattle.  The  method  proposed  would, 
consequently,  tax  the  Southern  States  according  to 
theii'  numbers  and  their  wealth  conjointly,  while 
the  Northern  would  be  taxed  on  niimbers  only. 
Negroes,  in  fact,  should  not  be  considered  as  mem- 
ber's of  the  State,  any  more  than  cattle,  as  they 
had  no  more  interest  in  it.* 

In  reply  to  these  arguments,  John  Adams  ob- 
sei-ved  that  the  mimbers  of  the  people  were,  in 
Article  XI.,  taken  as  an  index  to  the  wealth  of  the 
State,  and  not  as  subjects  for  taxation.  It  mattered 
nothing,  aa  regarded  the  object  proposed,  whether 
the  labouiing  poor  were  called  freemen  or  slaves. 
Ten  labourers  on  a  fami  would  add  as  much  wealth 
annually  to  the  State,  and  increase  its  exports  as 
much,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  A  given 
number  of  freemen,  said  Adams,  would  pi'oduce  no 
more  profits,  no  greater  surplus  for  the  payment  of 
taxes,  than  an  equal  number  of  slaves.  Therefore, 
the  State  where  the  labourer's  were  freemen  should 
be  taxed  no  more  than  that  where  they  were  bonds- 
men. In  the  coui-se  of  his  speech,  Adams  made 
the  remai'kable  assertion  that  the  condition  of  the 
fishermen  in  the  Northern  States  was  as  abject  as 
that  of  slaves.  It  was  the  number  of  labourei-s,  he 
contended,  which  produced  the  surphis  for  taxation; 
and  consequently  numbers,  taken  indiscriminately, 
•were  the  fair  index  to  wealth.  Men  were  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  a  slave  as  being  more  properly 
the  wealth  of  his  master  than  a  free  laboiirer  Avas 
the  wealth  of  his  employer  ;  but  both  wei-e  equally 

*  Outline  of  the  speech  given   by  Jefferson  in  hia  Auto- 
biography. 


the  wealth  of  the  State,  and  should  therefore 
equally  add  to  the  quota  of  its  tax.  This  view, 
however,  was  still  resisted  by  the  Southern  mem- 
bers, and  one  of  them  put  foi-ward  an  amendment, 
to  the  eflfect  that  two  slaves  should  be  counted  as 
one  freeman.  He  affirmed  that  slaves  did  not  do 
as  much  work  as  freemen,  and  doubted  if  two 
slaves  effected  more  than  one  free  labourei'.  This, 
he  said,  was  proved  by  the  price  of  laboiir ;  for  the 
hii'e  of  a  labourer  in  the  Southern  colonies  was  from 
£8  to  £12,  while  in  the  Northern  it  was  generally 
£24:.  On  behalf  of  the  North,  it  was  urged  that, 
if  the  proposed  amendment  were  sanctioned,  the 
South  Avould  have  all  the  benefit  of  slaves,  while 
the  North  would  bear  all  the  burden.  Experience 
had  shown  that  those  colonies  had  always  been 
able  to  pay  most  which  had  the  most  inhabitants, 
whether  black  or  white  ;  and  the  practice  of  the 
Southern  provinces  had  invariably  been  to  make 
every  farmer  pay  poll-taxes  upon  all  his  labourers, 
whatever  their  colour.  Freemen,  it  was  true, 
worked  the  most ;  but  then  they  consumed  the 
most  also.  They  did  not  produce  a  gi'eater 
suii^lus  for  taxation.  Slaves  were  neither  fed 
nor  clothed  so  expensively  as  freemen.  White 
women,  moreover,  were  genei'ally  exempt  from 
labour ;  but  negi'o  women  worked,  and  therefore 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  State.  On  the  side 
of  the  South,  it  was  maintained  that  the  tax,  as 
suggested,  would  fall  unfairly.  The  argument  that 
the  slave-holding  States  always  took  slaves  into 
their  estimates  of  taxes,  was  held  not  to  be 
conclusive;  for,  it  was  contended,  slaves,  where 
they  were  held,  pervaded  the  whole  colony, 
whereas  they  did  not  pei-vade  the  whole  of  the 
Federal  Union.  On  the  question  being  put,  the 
amendment  was  I'ejected  by  the  votes  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, against  those  of  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas,  —  Georgia  being 
divided. 

The  other  article  which  led  to  prolonged  dis- 
pute (the  seventeenth  as  it  stood  in  the  original 
draft)  provided  that,  in  determining  qiiestions, 
each  colony  should  have  one  vote.  This  awa- 
kened a  good  many  jealousies,  and  provoked  an 
animated  debate.  Mr.  Chase  observed  that  not 
one  of  the  ar-ticles  was  so  likely  to  divide  them 
as  that.  The  larger  colonies  had  threatened  they 
would  not  confederate  at  all  if  their  weight  in 
Congi-ess  should  not  be  equal  to  the  numbera  of 
people  they  added  to  the  Confederacy  ;  Avhile  the 
smaller  colonies  had  declared  against  the  Union  if 
they  were  not  to  retain  an  equal  vote  for  the  pro- 
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tectioii  of  their  riglits.  It  was  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence, said  this  speaker,  to  bring  the  several 
States  together,  as,  if  they  parted  from  one  another, 
either  no  foi-eign  Power  would  ally  with  them  at 
all,  or  the  different  States  would  foi-m  different 
alliances,  and  thus  increase  the  horror  of  those 
scenes  of  civil  war  and  bloodshed  which,  in  such  a 
condition  of  separation  and  independence,  would 
be  certain  to  occur.  He  proposed  a  compromise, 
which  was  that  a  discrimination  should  be  made 
among  the  several  questions  which  would  come 
before  Congress ;  that  in  all  questions  concerning 
life  or  liberty  the  smaller  States  should  have 
an  equal  vote  with  the  larger  ;  but  that  in 
votes  relating  to  money  the  voice  of  each  colony 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. This  suggestion  was  supported  by  Franklin, 
who  remarked  that  if  the  States  voted  equally  they 
ought  to  pay  equally  ;  which  the  smaller  States 
would  cei-tainly  not  agree  to.*  Dr.  Witherspoon, 
of  New  Jersey,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  minister  who 
sat  in  Congress  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
province  in  which  he  had  settled,  contended  that 
the  colonies  should  be  considered  as  individuals, 
and  that  as  such  they  should  have  an  equal  vote  in 
aU  matters.  John  Adams,  on  the  contrary,  advo- 
cated voting  in  proportion  to  numbers.  They  stood 
there  as  representatives  of  the  people.  In  some 
States  the  people  were  many ;  in  others  they  were 
but  few :  consequently,  their  votes  in  Congress 
shoiild  be  proportioned  to  the  numbers  of  the  com- 
munities from  which  they  came.  The  councils  of 
men  were  governed,  not  by  reason,  justice,  and 
equity,  but  by  interest  alone  :  therefore,  the  in- 
terests within  doors  should  be  the  mathematical 
representatives  of  the  interests  without  doora.  The 
individuality  of  the  States,  according  to  Adams, 
was  a  mere  sound.  The  Confederacy,  he  conceived, 
was  to  form  all  the  separate  parts  into  one  indi- 
vidual only ;  it  was  to  weld  them,  like  separate 
pieces  of  metal,  into  one  common  mass.  They 
would  no  longer  retain  their  separate  individuality, 
but  become  a  single  individual  as  to  all  questions 
submitted  to  the  Confederacy.  These  opinions  of 
so  great  a  man  as  John  Adams  are  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  should  be  borne  in  mind  through- 
out the  whole  subsequent  course  of  American  his- 
tory. The  supremacy  of  the  Union  over  the  separate 
States  was  always  insisted  upon  by  the  North,  and 

*  Franklin  was  at  this  time  presiding  over  the  Pennsylvanian 
convention  for  the  formation  of  a  State  constitution,  and,  on 
the  question  of  the  voting  power  of  the  States  being  brought 
forward,  he  drew  up  a  protest  against  equality  of  voting, 
which,  however,  was  not  pressed,  owing  to  a  disinclination  to 
create  division  at  a  critical  period. 


questioned  by  the  South ;  and  it  was  this  which, 
in  connection  with  the  great  evil  of  slavery,  caused 
the  rupture  of  1861. 

The  debate  went  on,  and  drew  forth  from  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  masterly  exposition  of 
those  views  which  had  already  received  the  sanction 
of  John  Adams.  It  had  been  said,  he  remarked, 
that  Congi'ess  was  a  representation  of  States,  not 
of  individuals.  "  I  say,"  he  continxied,  "  that  the 
objects  of  its  care  are  all  the  individuals  of  the 
States.  It  is  strange  that  annexing  the  name  of 
*  State  '  to  ten  thousand  men  should  give  them  an 
equal  right  with  forty  thousand.  This  must  be  the 
effect  of  magic,  not  of  reason.  As  to  those  matters 
which  are  referred  to  Congress,  we  are  not  so 
many  States ;  we  are  one  large  State.  "We  lay 
aside  our  individuality  whenever  we  come  here. 
The  Germanic  body  is  a  burlesque  on  government, 
and  its  practice  on  any  point  is  a  sufficient  authority 
and  proof  that  such  practice  is  wrong.  The  greatest 
imperfection  in  the  constitution  of  the  Belgic  Coii- 
fedei-acy  is  their  voting  by  provinces.  The  interest 
of  the  whole  is  constantly  sacrificed  to  that  of  the 
small  States.  The  history  of  the  war  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  sufficiently  proves  this.  It  is 
asked.  Shall  nine  colonies  put  it  into  the  power  of 
four  to  govern  them  as  they  please  1  I  invert  the 
question,  and  ask.  Shall  two  millions  of  people  put 
it  in  the  power  of  one  million  to  govern  them  as 
they  please  1  It  is  pretended,  too,  that  the  smaller 
colonies  will  be  in  danger  from  the  greater.  Speak 
in  honest  language,  and  say,  the  minority  will  be 
in  danger  from  the  majority.  And  is  there  an 
assembly  on  earth  where  this  danger  may  not  be 
equally  pretended?  The  truth  is,  that  our  pro- 
ceedings will  then  be  consentaneous  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  majority,  and  so  they  ought  to  be. 
The  probability  is  much  gi-eater  that  the  larger 
States  will  disagree  than  that  they  will  combine. 
I  defy  the  wit  of  man  to  invent  a  possible  case, 
or  to  suggest  any  one  thing  on  earth,  which  shall 
be  for  the  interests  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Massachusetts,  and  not  also  for  tlie  interests  of 
the  other  States."  f 

Thus  early  did  the  American  Republic  develop 
those  difficulties  of  divided  jurisdiction  which  are 
inseparable  from  all  Federal  Governments,  and 
which  particular  circumstances  tended  to  make 
especially  perplexing  in  the  United  States.  The 
discussion  has  here  been  followed  at  some  length, 
because  it  discloses  the  source  of  many  subsequent 
troubles,  and  explains  much  that  is  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  annals  of  the  nation.     But  we 

t  Jefferson's  Autobiography. 
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must  now  tum  aside  from  these  contests  of  the 
political  arena,  and  again  trace  the  progress  of 
military  events.  News  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence reached  the  camp  of  Washington,  at 
New  York,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and,  by 
order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  that  gi-eat  mani- 
festo was  read  aloud  at  the  head  of  every  regiment 
on  the  evening  of  July  9th,     It  was  accompanied 


greeted  by  the  most  hearty  demonstrations  of 
joy.*  But  another  American  author  has  observed 
that  "no  one  can  read  the  private  con-espondenco 
of  the  times  without  being  struck  with  th(;  slight 
impression  made  on  either  the  army  or  the  mass 
of  the  people  by  the  Declaration,  "t  There  were, 
indeed,  some  exceptions  to  this  feeling  of  apathy. 
A  party  of  soldiers  riotously  assembled  at  New 
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by  an  order  of  the  day,  in  \^hich  the  General  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  so  important  an  event  would 
serve  as  a  fresh  incentive  to  every  officer  and 
soldier  to  act  with  fidelity  and  covirage,  as  knowing 
that  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  country  depended, 
under  God,  solely  on  the  success  of  their  arms,  and 
that  they  were  now  in  the  service  of  a  State  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  power  to  reward  merit,  and 
advance  the  deserving  to  the  highest  honours  of  a 
free  country. 

The  reading  of  the  Declaration  has  been  said, 
by  an   authority    of    distinction,    to    have    been 


York,  pulled  down  a  statue  of  the  King  which  had 
been  erected  in  the  Broadway  a  few  years  before, 
and  beheaded  it — an  act  of  political  fanaticism  for 
which  Washington  very  properly  rebuked  them  the 
next  day.  Yet,  from  whatever  cause — whether 
owing  to  the  event  having  been  long  anticipated, 
or  from  its  making  little  tangible  difference  in  the 
state  of  affairs — the  great  act  accomplished  at 
Philadelphia  aroused  no  general  or  passionate  en- 
thusiasm. 

*  Sparks's  Life  of  Washington,  chap.  8. 

f  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Joseph  Reed,  Vol.  I. 
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Some  weeks  before  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, Washington  had  attended  Congress,  to  advise 
its  members  on  the  military  situation,  and  to 
concert  arrangements  for  the  campaign.  On  his 
i-etm'n  to  the  camp,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen 
days,  he  set  about  making  preparations  to  receive 
the  enemy,  the  approach  of  whose  fleet  was  every 


In  the  midst  of  this  distracted  and  tui-bulent  state, 
a  part  of  the  British  fleet  from  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  arrived  off  Sandy  Hook.  Its  appearance 
at  that  spot  was  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  fleet  followed  within  a  week, 
when  General  Howe  established  his  head-quartere 
on  Staten  Island.    Washington  had  under  his  com- 
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day  expected.  His  difiiculties  were  increased  by 
the  large  number  of  loyalists  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  and  many 
parts  of  the  interior,  and  by  the  timorous  hesitation 
of  the  Provincial  Congress,  which  showed  little 
zeal  in  the  eradication  of  opinions  hostile  to  the 
new  order.  Washington  frequently  expostulated 
with  that  body,  and  it  was  at  length  found  neces- 
sary to  appoint  a  secret  committee,  charged  with 
power  to  arrest  and  examine   suspected   persons. 


mand  an  army  of  eleven  thousand  men,  of  whom 
two  thousand  had  no  arms  at  all,  while  others 
were  but  poorly  furnished.  Even  numerically  con- 
sidered, such  a  force  was  quite  inadequate  to  the 
work  required  of  it;  but  new  levies  were  frequently 
coming  in,  for  Congress  had  recently  resolved  to 
reinforce  the  New  York  army  with  large  bodies 
of  militia,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Northei-n  and 
Central  States.  The  discipline  of  all  the  troops, 
however,  was  so  bad  that  Joseph  Reed,  of  Penn- 
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sylvania,  who  had  recently  been  made  Adjutant- 
General,  looked  -with  dismay  on  the  chances  of  the 
future ;  and,  in  private,  he  represented  this  feeling 
as  universal.  But  "Washington  repelled  the  prompt- 
ings of  despondency.  His  military  position  in 
July,  1776,  was  decidedly  grave;  yet  he  confronted 
the  dangers  of  the  time  with  that  unruffled  serenity 
which  was  one  of  his  finest  characteristics. 

The  first  step  taken  by  General  Howe,  upon 
an-iving  off  New  York,  was  to  send  two  ships 
with  three  tenders  up  the  Hudson,  with  a  view  to 
cutting  off  the  communication  by  water  between 
Washington's  army  and  Canada,  and  between  the 
city  and  the  country,  so  as  to  intercept  supplies. 
He  also  hoped  in  this  way  to  give  support  to  the 
loyalists,  and  to  take  soundings  of  the  river.  The 
vessels  managed  to  pass  the  New  York  batteries 
without  injury,  and  gained  a  broad  part  of  the 
liver  called  Tappan  Sea.  They  were  absent  five 
weeks,  during  which  time  one  of  the  tenders  was 
burnt  by  a  fireship  sent  among  them  by  the 
Americans,  who  were  assembled  in  force  on  the 
banks  for  the  protection  of  the  neighbouring  high- 
lands. On  the  arrival  of  Lord  Howe,  the  chief 
naval  commander,  at  Staten  Island,  he  and  his 
bi-other,  General  Howe,  took  measures  for  giving 
effect  to  those  conciliatory  powers  with  which  the 
King  had  invested  them.  They  were  in  truth 
the  commissioners  for  composing  differences  whom 
the  less  extreme  section  of  patriots  had  long  been 
expecting,  with  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  good 
effect  of  their  offic'fes ;  but  they  were  commissioners 
bearing  the  olive-branch  in  one  hand,  and  the 
swoi'd  in  the  other.  While  at  sea,  Lord  Howe  had 
written  a  circular  letter  to  the  Royal  Governors  of 
the  colonies,  accompanied  by  a  Declaration,  setting 
forth  his  authority  as  commissioner  from  the  King; 
gx'anting  pardons  to  all  .such  as  Avere  willing  to 
return  to  their  duty;  promising  that  any  colony, 
town,  post,  or  place  that  submitted  instantly  should 
be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  prohibiting  trade,  etc.  ;  and  giving 
assurances  that  the  meritorious  services  of  all 
persons  who  should  aid  and  assist  in  restoring 
tranquillity  would  be  duly  rewarded.  These  papers 
were  put  ashore  by  a  flag  at  Amboy,  and  shortly 
reached  the  hands  of  Washington,  who  enclosed 
them  to  the  President  of  Congress.  The  chief 
document  contained  no  promise  to  remove  the 
grievances  of  which  the  Americans  had  for  several 
years  complained  ;  and  it  is  therefore  qv.ite  certaiH. 
that  it  would  not,  in  itself,  have  produced  any  effect 
of  a  pacific  character,  even  had  it  amved  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  was  even 
published  by  Congress  as  a  final  and  conclusive 


proof  that  the  liberties  of  the  country  could  only 
be  saved  by  fighting ;  that  nothing  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  justice  or  the  tenderness  of 
Great  Britain.  This,  however,  was  a  hasty  con- 
clusion. Howe  was  prepared  to  treat,  and  it  was 
certainly  worth  while  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say  before  pronouncing  that  his  mission  was  in 
vain. 

The  attempt  to  negotiate  broke  down  at  the 
very  outset  on  a  matter  of  form.  Lord  Howe  sent 
a  flag  of  truce  with  a  letter  to  Washington ;  but 
the  letter  was  directed  in  a  manner  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  American  General,  rendered  it 
inadmissible.  It  had  previously  been  determined 
by  Washington  that  no  letter  from  the  British 
commanders,  not  directed  to  him  in  his  ofiicial 
capacity,  should  be  received.  To  Lord  Howe  it 
appeared  equally  clear  that  he,  as  holding  the 
King's  commission,  could  not  acknowledge  any 
rank  or  title  not  derived  from  his  Majesty,  yet 
claimed  by  one  whom  he  was  bound  to  consider  a 
British  subject.  He  had  therefore  directed  hi;i 
letter  to  "  George  Washington,  Esq."  Reed,  who 
met  the  officer  carrying  the  letter  immediately  on 
his  landing,  refused  to  receive  a  communication 
thus  superscribed.  Congress,  on  being  appiised  of 
the  circumstance  by  Washington  himself,  highly 
approved  of  the  course  he  had  taken,  and  passed  a 
resolution  that  in  future  no  letters  should  be  re- 
ceived from  the  enemy,  by  commanders  in  the 
American  army,  which  should  not  be  directed  to 
them  in  the  characters  they  sustained.  A  subse- 
quent letter  was  addressed  '^  George  Washington, 
Esq.,  (fee,  &c.,  &c." ;  but,  although  some  degree 
of  concession  was  thus  implied,  the  missive  was 
refused,  like  its  predecessor.  Then  a  conversation 
took  place  between  an  English  officer  and  the 
American  commander,  at  which  the  former  used 
many  civil  s})eeches ;  but  it  led  to  nothing.  An 
interview  between  Colonel  Palfrey,  Paymaster- 
Genei'al  of  the  American  army,  and  Lord  Howe, 
on  board  the  Admiral's  ship,  on  the  30th  of  July, 
was  equally  void  of  results.  Palfrey,  in  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  Congress,  wi-ote  that  he  and  his 
companion  were  treated  with  the  utmost  politeness 
by  Lord  Howe,  who  spoke  with  high  respect 
of  General  Washington,  and  said  he  wished  to 
convey  his  sentiments  to  him  in  any  mode  of 
.iddress  that  would  not  be  blamed  by  the  King,  his 
master.  He  always  alluded  to  the  American  com- 
mander as  "  General  "  Washington,  and  frequently 
i-efeiTcd  to  the  "  States  "  of  America.  Glancing  at 
the  contrast  which  had  been  drawn  by  Congi-ess 
between  the  first  Lord  Howe  and  himself  and 
General  Howe,  he  said,  with  much  emotion,  "I  hope 
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America  will  one  day  or  other  be  convinced  that,  in 
our  affection  for  that  countrj,  we  also  are  Howes." 
He  expressed  a  desire  that  the  letter  to  General 
Washington,  addressed  "ike,  &c.,  &c.,"  should  be 
received,  saying  it  would  imply  everything  that 
the  opposite  side  could  desire,  and  at  the  same  time 
save  him  (Lord  Howe)  from  censure.  But  Colonel 
Palfrey  declined  to  receive  the  communication ;  and 
from  that  time  forward  all  letters  addressed  by  the 
British  commanders  to  Genei'al  Washington  bore 
his  official  titles. 

Among  the  letters  written  by  Lord  Howe  while 
yet  at  sea,  was  one  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Franklin,  with 
whom,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  had  had  several 
interviews  before  the  latter  quitted  England — in- 
terviews prompted  by  the  vain  hope  of  effecting 
a  reconciliation  between  the  two  countries.  His 
letter  is  dated  June  20th,  1776,  with  a  postscript 
written  "  off  Sandy  Hook,  12th  of  July."  It  was 
expressed  in  terms  of  great  friendship  towards 
Franklin,  and  intimated  that  the  grief  of  the  writer 
would  be  heart-felt  "if  the  deep-rooted  prejudices 
of  America,  and  the  necessity  for  preventing  her 
trade  from  passing  into  foreign  channels,"  should 
keep  the  English  and  their  descendants  a  divided 
people.  Franklin,  while  still  confessing  a  great 
personal  regard  for  his  Lordship,  replied  on  the 
general  question  with  not  a  little  acrimoxiy.  Re- 
ferring to  the  terms  held  out  in  Lord  Howe's 
official  Declaration  to  the  American  people,  he 
said  : — "  Directing  pardons  to  be  offered  the  co- 
lonies, who  are  the  very  parties  injured,  expresses 
indeed  that  opinion  of  our  ignorance,  baseness,  and 
insensibility,  which  your  uninformed  and  proud 
nation  has  long  been  j^leased  to  entertain  of  us ; 
but  it  can  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  in- 
creasing our  resentment.  It  is  impossible  we 
should  think  of  submission  to  a  government  that 
has  with  the  most  wanton  barbarity  and  cruelty 
burnt  our  defenceless  towns  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
excited  the  savages  to  massacre  our  farmers,  and 
our  slaves  to  murder  their  masters,  and  is  even  now 
bringing  foreign  mercenaries  to  deluge  our  settle- 
ments with  blood.  These  atrocious  injuries  have 
extinguished  every  remaining  spark  of  affection 
for  that  parent  country  we  once  held  so  dear ;  but, 
were  it  possible  for  us  to  forget  and  forgive  them,  it 
is  not  possible  for  you  (I  mean  the  British  nation) 
to  forgive  the  people  you  have  so  heavily  injured. 
You  can  never  confide  again  in  those  as  fellow- 
subjects,  and  permit  them  to  enjoy  equal  free- 
dom, to  whom  you  know  you  have  given  such 
just  cause  of  lasting  enmity.  And  this  must 
impel  you,  were  we  again  under  your  govern- 
ment,   to   endeavour    the  breaking  our   spii-it  by 


the  severest  tyranny,  and  obstructing,  by  every 
means  in  your  power,  our  gi'owing  strength  and 
prosperity." 

Lord  Howe  rejoined  -with  another  letter,  written 
off  Staten  Island  on  the  16th  of  August,  hx  which 
he  remarked  that  he  did  not  suppose  it  necessary 
to  go  into  any  particulars  as  to  the  conciliatory 
measures  which  he  intended  to  propose,  as  he  had 
not  conceived  that  his  public  Declaration  could  be 
understood  to  refer  to  peace  on  any  conditions  but 
those  of  mutual  interest  to  both  countries,  which 
could  alone  render  it  permanent.  Franklin's  letter 
to  Lord  Howe  had  been  delivered  to  that  nobleman 
on  board  his  ship  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Tracy,  who 
accompanied  Colonel  Palfrey  on  the  occasion  already 
referred  to.  The  latter  gentleman  records  that  the 
English  Admiral  frequently  exliibited  marks  of 
surprise  as  he  read  the  epistle.  When  he  had 
finished  perusing  it,  he  said  that  his  old  friend  had 
expressed  himself  very  warmly,  but  that  he  (the 
speaker)  had  left  England  with  an  ardent  desire  to 
be  the  means  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  on  terms 
equally  honourable  and  advantageous  to  both  sides. 
Colonel  Palfrey  remarked  that  he  had  now  a  fair 
opportunity  to  mention  to  Dr.  Franklin,  in  a  private 
letter,  his  design  in  coming  out,  and  what  were  his 
expectations  from  America.  Lord  Howe  declined 
to  do  this,  saying  that  the  Doctor  had  grown  too 
warm,  and  that,  if  he  expressed  himself  fully,  he 
should  only  give  him  pain,  which  he  would  wish  to 
avoid.*  Nevertheless,  he  afterwards  wrote  briefly 
to  him,  as  described ;  but  his  letter  produced  no 
effect,  and  the  preparations  for  active  operations 
went  on  without  abatement. 

General  Howe  remained  two  months  at  Staten 
Island,  waiting  for  reinforcements ;  and  during 
that  period  Washington  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  strengthening  his  works  on  the  island 
of  New  York  and  the  adjacent  continent.  Between 
two  foi*ts,  hastily  thrown  up  on  the  oj)posite  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  the  channel  of  the  river  was  ob- 
structed by  hulks  of  vessels  and  rows  of  spikes. 
Batteries  were  formed  on  the  shores  of  the  North 
and  East  Rivers ;  several  redoubts  were  erected ; 
and  the  grounds  near  Kingsbridge  were  fortified. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  American  position  when, 
about  the  middle  of  August,  the  last  of  the  British 
reinforcements  arrived.  General  Howe  had  now 
been  joined  by  the  detachments  on  board  Sir  Peter 
Parker's  squadron,  under  Clinton  and  Cornwallis ; 
by  sevei-al  regiments  from  England,  the  West 
Indies,  and  the   Floridas ;    and  by   a   number  of 

*  Extract  from  Letter  of  Colonel  Palfrey  to  John  Hancock 
(President  of  Congress),  quoted  by  Mr.  Sparks  in  Note  to 
Franklin's  Writings,  Vol.  V.,  pp.  102—3. 
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Hessians.  Altogether,  Howe  had  under  his  orders 
nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  and  both  the  army  and 
the  fleet  were  admirably  equipped.  Washington's 
force,  according  to  a  return  made  on  the  3rd  of 
August,  consisted,  nominally,  of  twenty  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men,  including  the 
officers.     Nearly  four  thouisand  of  these  were  sick 


and  unfit  for  duty ;  many  were  militia ;  and  none 
could  be  described  as  veteran  troops.  Their  training 
was  imperfect,  their  habit  of  obedience  precarious, 
their  equipment  bad,  and  their  efficiency  mai-red 
in  many  ways.  With  this  army,  and  no  better, 
Washington,  towards  the  end  of  August,  awaited 
the  attack  of  the  English. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Apprehensions  of  Washington — Provincial  Jealousies  among  his  Troops — Order  of  the  Day  on  the  Subject — The  American  and 
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"Washington's  Subordinates — Complaints  by  Washington  as  to  the  Quality  of  his  Soldiers — The  Americans  prepare  to 
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Congress — Three  Commissioners  elected  to  confer  with  Lord  Howe — Interview  with  his  Lordship  on  Staten  Island — The 
Americans  refuse  to  Treat,  except  as  Independent  States — Failure  of  the  Negotiations. 


Washington  was  far  from  satisfied  with  his  posi- 
tion or  his  resources,  although  he  determined  to  do 
the  best  he  could  with  the  means  at  his  disposal. 
In  a  letter  to  Congress,  dated  the  8th  of  August, 
he  exphiined  the  heavy  disadvantages  under  which 
he  should  labour  in  the  event  of  an  attack  by  the 
English.  He  believed,  however — a  belief  which 
subsequent  events  tended  to  modify — that  he  should 
have  the  support  of  his  troops ;  and  he  added  that, 
although  the  encounter  which  he  was  expecting 
might  not  terminate  happily  for  the  Americans, 
the  enemy  would  not  succeed  without  considerable 
loss,  and  any  advantage  he  might  gain  would  cost 
him  dear.  What  chiefly  troubled  him  in  his  own 
army  was  insubordination,  resulting  from  provincial 
jealousies,  which  were  carried  to  such  an  excessive 
degree  that  the  General  felt  compelled  to  issue  a 
special  order  of  the  day  on  the  subject.  He  re- 
minded the  several  regiments  that  they  could  not 
assist  their  adversaries  more  eflfectually  than  by 
making  di%'isions  among  themselves ;  that  the  pro- 
vinces wei'e  united  to  oppose  the  common  enemy; 
and  that  local  ditferences  had  been  sunk  in  the 
name  of  an  American.  "  Let  all  distinctions  of 
nations,  countries,  and  provinces,  therefore,"  he 
said,  "  be  lost  in  the  generous  contest,  who  shall 
behave  with  the  most  courage  against  the  enemy, 
and  the  most  kindness  and  good  humour  to  each 
othei".  If  there  be  any  officers  or  soldiei-s  so  lost 
to  virtue  and  a  love  of  their  country  as  to  continue 
in  such  practices  after  this  order,  the  General  as- 


sures them,  and  is  authorised  by  Congress  to  declare 
to  the  whole  army,  that  such  persons  shall  be 
severely  punished,  and  dismissed  from  the  service 
with  disgrace."  The  words  thus  earnestly  put 
forth  did  not  entirely  fail  of  their  efiect ;  but  in 
many  quarters  they  were  little  heeded.  It  was 
always  found  necessary  to  keep  the  ti-o^nL  of  each 
State  as  much  as  possible  together,  and  under 
general  officei's  from  the  Government  to  which  they 
belonged.  * 

As  August  advanced,  the  American  army  received 
further  reinforcements  ;  but  it  was  still  inferior  to 
the  English  army  in  numbei-s  alone,  if  merely  the 
eflfectives  be  considered.  General  Howe,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  nob  only  a  strong  body  of  highly- 
trained  and  well-armed  soldiers,  but  the  assistance 
of  a  powerful  fleet,  which  was  peculiarly  serviceable 
in  opei-ations  against  a  city  like  New  York,  standing 
on  a  small  island,  and  therefore  capable  of  being 
approached  by  water  from  several  directions.  The 
assailants  could  at  any  time  land  at  many  difiei*ent 
places  ;  and  in  proportion  as  this  added  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  English  General,  it  increased  the 
difficulties  of  the  American.  The  attempts  to  ob- 
struct the  navigation  of  the  rivers  proved  ineffectual ; 
and  several  British  ships  of  war  sailed  up  the 
Hudson,  receiving  but  slight  damage  from  the  bat- 
teries on  shore.  The  American  army  was  now 
posted  partly  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  partly 

•  Sparks's  Life  of  Washington,  chap.  8. 
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on  Long  Island.  The  command  on  the  island  was,  at 
tii-st,  in  the  hands  of  General  Greene — an  officei'  of 
great  ability,  unimpeachable  courage,  and  much  zeal, 
who  was  unfortunately  stricken  with  a  raging  fever 
at  the  very  time  when  his  judgment  and  vigour  wei"e 
most  needed.  Sullivan  was  aj^jiointed  to  fill  his 
place — an  unlucky  selection,  that  General  having 
shown,  by  his  conduct  of  the  retreat  from  Canada, 
that  his  military  capacity  was  not  at  all  equal  to 
the  grand  promises  he  was  so  eloquent  in  making. 
On  the  side  of  the  attacking  force,  everything  was 
managed  with  care  and  prudence  ;  and  on  the  22nd 
of  August,  under  cover  of  a  sharp  fire  fi'om  some  of 
the  fleet,  Howe  crossed  the  Narrows  from  Staten 
Island,  on  the  west,  to  Long  Island  on  the  east. 
His  passage  was  not  resisted;  and  he  landed  between 
two  small  towns,  which  bear  testimony  to  the  suc- 
cessive Dutch  and  English  occupations  of  the  soil 
by  their  designations  of  Utrecht  and  Gravesend. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  design  of  the  English 
was  to  approach  the  city  of  New  York  across  Long 
Island,  instead  of  bombarding  it  from  the  bay. 
Washington  had  anticipated  such  a  movement,  and 
had  stationed  Greene's  division  at  Bi'ooklyn,  opposite 
to  the  city,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  East  River. 
The  position  was  secured  on  the  land  side  by  a  chain 
of  entrenchments  and  redoubts,  which  had  been 
constructed  under  the  directions  of  Greene ;  towards 
tlie  water  it  was  covered  by  batteries  at  several 
points.  A  range  of  hills,  shadowed  by  a  thick 
wood,  and  crossed  by  three  I'oads,  extended  between 
Brooklyn  and  the  spot  where  Howe  effected  his 
landing.  Breastworks  had  been  thrown  up  at  the 
principal  passes  of  the  hills,  and  three  or  four 
regiments  were  stationed  where  it  was  hoped  they 
might  dispute  the  advance  of  the  attacking  force. 
The  total  nvimber  of  troops  on  the  island  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  five  to  eleven 
thousand;  they  were  at  any  rate  sufiiciently  nu- 
merous to  form  a  good-sized  army.  The  division 
sent  forward  by  Howe  consisted  of  English  regi- 
ments under  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  and  of  Hessians  under  General  Heister 
and  Count  Donop.  Their  numbers  were  about 
eight  thousand.  The  fortified  camp  at  Brooklyn, 
which  the  Americans  had  taken  so  much  pains  to 
constmct,  was  excellently  situated  for  resisting 
assault.  The  right  flank  of  the  army  stationed 
there  was  covered  by  a  marsh  which  extended  to 
Gowanus  Bay,  in  the  west  of  the  island ;  on  their 
left  they  had  an  elbow  of  the  East  River,  called 
the  Wallabout;  their  rear  was  backed  by  the 
Strait  between  Brooklyn  and  New  York  ;  and  in 
front  were  the  artificial  works  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made.     From  the  23rd  to  the  26th  of 


August,  notliing  occurred  of  greater  note  than  a 
series  of  skirmishes  between  the  British  forces  and 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  Americans.  The  former 
were  now  occupying  the  plain  lying  to  the  south- 
east of  the  hills  in  front  of  the  Ameiican  position. 
General  Grant  commanded  the  left  wing,  near  the 
coast ;  Heistei",  with  his  Hessians,  the  centre  ;  and 
Clinton  the  right.  The  wox'k  which  they  had  to 
})erform  was  to  foi'ce  one  or  more  of  the  passes 
through  the  hills,  to  fall  on  the  American  position, 
and  to  inflict  a  defeat  on  the  army  posted  there. 

Sullivan  seems  not  to  have  been  fully  sensible  of 
the  necessity  of  sti-engthening  the  defensive  works 
that  had  already  been  thrown  up  in  these  defiles. 
During  the  few  days  he  held  the  chief  command  on 
the  island,  he  did  nothing  to  improve  the  position 
which  he  found  ;  and,  with  his  usual  habit  of  boast- 
ing, he  said  of  the  very  weakest  of  the  three  paths 
that  it  was  so  strongly  guarded  that  an  angel  could 
not  force  it.  He  was  soon  superseded  by  General 
Israel  Putnam,  who  threw  forward  sti-ong  detach- 
ments to  guard  two  of  these  passes — the  one  nearest 
the  Narrows,  and  the  middle  one,  on  the  Flatbush 
road;  but  that  which  fronted  the  right  of  the  English 
line  he  left  with  no  other  protection  than  an  ofiicer 
and  a  small  party,  who  were  to  give  notice  should 
the  enemy  approach.  The  force  sent  to  the  middle 
defile  was  under  the  ordei's  of  Sullivan ;  that  which 
was  detached  for  the  security  of  the  pass  bordering 
on  the  Narrows,  was  commanded  by  a  gentleman 
named  William  Alexander,  who  had  been  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  Jerseys,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Coimcil,  although  he  subsequently  embraced  the 
l^opular  cause.  He  was  a  distant  kinsman  of  the 
last  Earls  of  Stirling,  and  had  claimed  the  title  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  the  case  was 
decided  against  him.  Nevertheless,  the  Americans 
always  called  him  Lord  Stii'ling,  and  American 
writers  to  this  day  admit  the  same  designation. 
The  troops  under  his  command  and  that  of  Sullivan 
had  to  bear  the  chief  brunt  of  the  engagement  which 
ensued  on  the  27th;  and,  although  no  great  general- 
ship was  exhibited,  some  hard  fighting  took  jjlace 
when  at  length  the  opposing  armies  came  into  col- 
lision. 

General  Howe,  having  received  information  as  to 
the  position  and  resources  of  his  antagonist  from 
some  American  ofiicers  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soners, determined  to  send  the  main  poi-tion  of  his 
forces  through  the  eastern  defile — that  on  the  Bed- 
ford road— and  thus  turn  the  left  of  the  American 
line.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  August, 
Clinton  and  Cornwallis  moved  forward  on  this  road; 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
Americans,  Generals  Grant  and  Heister  attacked 
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the  passes  next  the  Narrows  and  on  the  Flatbush 
road.  The  necessity  of  defending  these  inlets  drew 
off  a  large  part  of  tlie  American  army,  and  made 
tlie  jmssage  of  the  eastern  defile  a  matter  of  little 
difficulty.  The  ofiicer  ajipointed  to  watch  that 
weak  point,  and  to  give  notice  of  any  hostile  move- 
ment, performed  his  office  of  scout  very  badly.  He 
raised  no  alarm  until  it  was  too  late,  and  the  Eng- 
lish were  thus  enabled  to  penetrate  through  the 
hills,  to  tui-n  westward  when  they  had  reached  the 
northern  side,  and  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  American 
division  which  was  defending  the  pass  on  the  Flat- 


Success,  however,  was  hopeless  as  soon  as  the  right 
of  the  English  line  had  managed  to  outflank  the 
American  left.  The  centre,  under  Sullivan,  had, 
uj)  to  that  point,  kept  the  Hessians  at  bay ;  now, 
fearing  an  attack  in  the  rear,  the  men  began  to 
retreat,  but  the  movement  was  too  late.  The 
division  of  Clinton  and  Cornwallis  soon  appeared 
at  their  back,  and  commenced  a  furious  assault. 
Placed  between  two  fires,  and  unable  at  the  moment 
to  discover  any  means  of  escape,  their  situation 
became  terrible.  By  the  English  they  were  forced 
towards  the  Hessians ;  by  the  Hessians  they  wei-e 


WASHINGTON  S    COACH. 


bush  or  central  road.  Grant  and  Heister  had  been 
ordered  to  advance  but  slowly  until  the  flanking 
movement  was  accomplished  ;  but  when  the  sound 
of  the  guns  assured  them  that  this  part  of  the  design 
had  succeeded,  they  pushed  on,  and  added  materially 
to  the  embarrassments  of  the  enemy.  The  Ameri- 
can advanced  guard  on  the  western  road  had  in  the 
first  instance  fled  on  the  approach  of  Grant,  tiring 
the  houses  and  gi*anaries  as  they  reti-eated ;  but 
Alexander,  to  whom  that  General  was  opposed, 
afterwards  made  a  determined  stand,  and  it  is  gene- 
I'ally  allowed  that  the  men  whom  he  commanded, 
and  who  belonged  to  the  Southern  and  Middle 
States,  exhibited  gi'eat  courage  and  firmness,  con- 
testing every  foot  of  ground  against  a  superior  force. 


driven  back  upon  the  English.  In  this  manner  they 
were  tossed  about  from  one  division  of  the  oppos- 
ing force  to  another,  until,  by  a  desperate  effort, 
they  cut  their  way  through  the  English  line,  and 
regained  their  camp  at  Brooklyn.  Alexander's 
detachment  was  similarly  surprised,  and  exposed 
to  a  double  attack,  the  right  of  the  English  line 
gradually  overlapping  so  far  as  to  gain  the  rear  of 
the  American  right.  After  a  brave  resistance, 
Alexander's  regiments  retreated  hun-iedly  and  in 
confusion.  The  gi-eater  number  attempted  to  escape 
along  the  dyke  of  a  mill-dam,  and  through  the  marsh 
lying  in  the  vicinity  of  Gowanus  Bay  ;  but  many  of 
them  were  drowned,  and  only  a  shattered  remnant 
go'j  back  to  camp.     By  mid-day,  the  rout  of  the 
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Americans  was  complete.  During  the  action,  rein- 
forcements were  despatched  both  to  Alexander  and 
to  Sullivan,  and  Washington  himself  crossed  over  to 
Brooklyn,  where  he  witnessed  with  keen  anguish 
the  rout  and  slaughter  of  his  troops.  He  was  un- 
able to  send  any  further  reinforcements,  lest  his 
camp  at  New  York  should  be  dangerously  weakened ; 
and  for  a  moment  it  seenied  as  if  the  lines  at 
Brooklyn  would  have  been  can'ied.  The  English 
and  Hessians  pursued  the  discomfited  forces  almost 
to  the  foot  of  those  lines,  and  so   great  was  the 


cheap  rate  by  regular  approaches.  His  hesitation, 
however,  was  much  to  be  regretted  from  a  military 
point  of  Aaew;  for,  had  the  position  been  carried, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Ameiican  army  would 
doubtless  have  been  captured  or  destroyed,  and  a 
severe  blow  would  thus  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
insurgents  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign.  Even  as 
it  was,  the  result  of  the  action  was  discouraging  to 
them.  They  lost  nearly  a  thousand  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  an  unusually  large  number  of 
prisoners  remained  in  the  hands   of  the  British. 


VIEW    OF    LONG    ISLAND. 


ardour  of  the  conquerors  that  they  desired  to 
assault  the  position  at  once.  But  Howe,  who  had 
by  this  time  arrived  on  the  ground,  checked  their 
impetuosity,  although  not  without  some  trouble, 
and  in  the  evening  they  encamped  in  front  of 
the  American  works.  In  his  despatch  with  re- 
ference to  this  contest  (which  is  sometimes  called 
the  Battle  of  Brooklyn,  but  more  often  the  Battle 
of  Long  Island),  General  Howe  admitted  that, 
had  his  troops  been  sufiered  to  go  on,  they  would 
in  all  probability  have  carried  the  redoubt.  But 
he  did  not  care  to  spend  so  many  lives  in  an  enter- 
prise which  appeared  to  him  supei-fluous,  as  he  felt 
convinced  that  the  lines  could  be  obtained  at  a  very 
76— -VOL.  11. 


Among  the  latter  were  Generals  Sullivan  and  Alex- 
ander ;  but  these  officers  were  exchanged,  together 
with  other  prisoners,  on  a  cartel  being  established 
between  the  two  armies  shoi-tly  afterwards.  The 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  English  and  Hessians  was 
comparatively  slight.  Many  of  the  Americans, 
fought  admirably;  othei-s  exhibited  the  unsteadiness 
and  ready  fear  common  to  raw  and  undisciplined 
levies. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  English  troops: 
began  to  open  their  approaches  about  six  hundred! 
yards  from  one  of  the  redoubts.  But  Washington 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  position  was-- 
untenable,  and  he  resolved  to  abandon  it.     The  day 
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was  so  rainy  that  little  could  be  done,  altliough 
sallying  parties  occasionally  came  out  from  the 
American  lines,  and  slight  skirmishes  took  place. 
As  yet,  a  strong  head-wind  prevented  the  English 
shijjs  (from  ascending  the  harbour ;  but  it  was 
certain  that,  on  the  wind  shifting,  the  fleet  would 
sail  into  the  East  River,  and  cut  off  the  only 
means  of  retreat.  Already,  some  of  the  English 
ships  had  passed  round  Long  Island,  and  were  riding 
in  Flushing  Bay,  eight  miles  from  New  York.  It 
was  feared  that  General  Howe  intended  to  trans- 
port a  part  of  his  army  across  the  Sound,  and  form 
an  encampment  above  King's  Bridge,  which  would 
have  seriously  endangered  the  capital.  The  army 
at  Brooklyn  was  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  owing 
to  the  battle  of  the  27th  of  August ;  and  the  arms 
and  ammunition  were  being  damaged  by  the  rains. 
Washington  called  a  council  of  war,  and,  after 
bi-ief  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  to  withdraw 
from  Long  Island.  Boats  having  been  collected, 
the  whole  of  the  army  stationed  there,  consisting 
of  nine  thousand  men,  was  carried  over  to  New 
Yoi'k  during  the  night  of  the  29th  and  eai'ly  morn- 
ing of  the  30th  of  August.  The  military  stores, 
nearly  all  the  provisions,  and  the  artillery  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  heavy  guns,  were  also  got 
off,  and  the  entire  movement,  which  spread  over 
thii-teen  hours,  was  managed  with  remarkable  skill, 
secrecy,  and  success.  The  operation  was  assisted 
by  the  state  of  the  weather.  Rain  descended 
heavily,  and  the  atmosphere  was  still  further  ob- 
scured by  a  thick  fog,  although  at  New  York 
the  air  was  perfectly  cleai*.  Everything  was  done 
with  so  much  silence  that  the  last  boat  had  pushed 
off  from  shore  ere  the  English,  notwithstanding 
the  nearness  of  their  position,  discovered  that  the 
enemy  had  slipped  through  then*  hands.  Half  an 
hour  after  the  rear-guard  had  left  the  island,  the 
fog  lifted  and  disappeared. 

On  perceiving  that  his  adversaries  had  escaped, 
Howe  must  have  mentally  condemned  his  determi- 
nation not  to  pui-sue  the  attack  on  the  Americans 
at  the  moment  of  their  greatest  discouragement  and 
depression.  In  conducting  the  retreat,  Waslaington 
liad  again  displayed  his  wonderful  powers  of  in- 
vention and  grasp  of  details.  The  operation  was 
one  of  the  most  perilous  nature,  and  the  anxiety  of 
the  General  was  necessaiily  very  gi-eat.  For  forty- 
eight  houi-s,  he  did  not  once  close  his  eyes,  and 
rarely  dismounted  from  his  horse.  But  he  was 
now  comparatively  safe,  having  by  a  masterly 
stroke  baffled  the  English  commander,  and  repaired 
the  errors  of  his  own  subordinates.  The  illness  of 
Greene  was  peculiarly  unfortunate,  for  he  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  topogi-aphy  of  the 


island,  and  with  the  roads  which  intersected  it. 
Sullivan  and  Putnam,  on  the  other  hand,  were  de- 
void of  such  knowledge,  and  had  not  had  suflicient 
time  to  acquire  it.  Washington  had  given  very 
particular  instructions  that  every  part  of  the  outer 
lines  should  be  watched  with  great  vigilance ;  yet 
the  eastern  pass  had  been  neglected.  The  move- 
ments of  the  English  army  had  not  been  propei-ly 
obsei-ved,  and  the  want  of  .vedettes  had  prevented 
the  quick  diffusion  of  intelligence,  for  at  that  time 
not  a  single  company  of  cavalry  was  attached  to 
the  American  army.*  Whether  Washington  did 
wisely  in  attempting  to  defend  an  island  which  the 
English  fleet  might  easily  have  blockaded,  is  a 
question  that  has  been  much  discussed.  But  the 
great  desi^jn  of  the  American  General  was  to  delay 
the  progi-ess  of  the  British ;  and  in  this  he  was  to 
some  extent  successful.  Many  of  his  own  country- 
men, howevi^r,  were  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct, 
and  murmured  because  he  did  not  at  once  realise 
their  sanguine  anticipations  of  brilliant  victories 
and  decisive  battles. 

He  had  in  truth  done  the  utmost  that  was  pos- 
sible with  the  materials  which  lay  to  his  hand. 
Some  of  his  troops,  indeed,  were  very  good ;  but 
many  were  of  the  worst  possible  quality,  and  the 
military  system  under  which  they  had  been  raised 
was  enough  to  dxive  any  commander  to  distraction. 
The  Massachusetts  Assembly  had  granted  its  sol- 
diers the  privilege  of  electing  their  own  ofiicers ; 
and  they  freqxiently  chose  those  who  were  willing 
to  share  their  pay  with  the  friends  who  had  thus 
promoted  them.  As  a  necessary  consequence, 
many  of  the  officei's  were  men  of  low  and  corrupt 
character,  vulgai",  illiterate,  and  scandalous  in  their 
lives.  The  militia  could  scarcely  be  considered 
soldiers  in  any  sense  whatever,  and  claimed  such 
ample  rights  of  withdrawing  whenever  they  pleased 
that  their  services  could  never  be  counted  on. 
Moreover,  the  regimental  surgeons  were  often  ill- 
instructed  in  their  duties,  and  so  dishonest  that 
they  would  sell  recommendations  for  furloughs  and 
discharges  for  a  shilling  or  even  sixpence  each. 
On  the  2nd  of  September,  Washington  felt  com- 
pelled to  write  to  the  President  of  Congress  as 
follows  : — 

"  Our  situation  is  truly  distressing.  The  check 
our  detachment  sustained  on  the  27th  ultimo  has 
dispirited  too  great  a  proportion  of  our  troops,  and 
filled  their  minds  Avith  appx*ehension  and  despair. 
The  militia,  instead  of  calling  forth  their  utmost 
efforts  to  a  brave  and  manly  opposition  in  oi'der  to 
i-epaii"  oiu'  losses,   are   dismayed,  intractable,  and 

•  Sparks's  Life  of  Washington,  chap.  8. 
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impatient  to  return.  Great  numbers  of  tliem  have 
gone  off;  in  some  instances,  almost  by  whole  regi- 
ments, by  half  ones,  and  by  companies,  at  a  time. 
This  circumstance  of  itself,  independent  of  others, 
when  fronted  by  a  well-appointed  enemy,  superior 
in  number  to  our  whole  collected  force,  would  be 
sufficiently  disagreeable ;  but,  when  their  example 
has  infected  another  part  of  the  army, — when  their 
want  of  discipline,  and  refusal  of  almost  every  kind 
of  restraint  and  government,  have  produced  a  like 
conduct,  but  too  common  to  the  whole,  and  an 
entire  disregard  of  that  order  and  subordination 
necessary  to  the  well-doing  of  an  army,  and  which 
had  been  inculcated  before,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  our  military  establishment  would  admit  of, — our 
condition  becomes  still  more  alarming ;  and,  with 
the  deepest  concern,  I  am  obliged  to  confess  my 
want  of  confidence  in  the  generality  of  the  troops. 
All  these  circumstances  fully  confirm  the  opinion 
I  ever  entertained,  and  which  I  more  than  once 
in  my  letters  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  to 
Congress, — that  no  dependence  could  be  put  in  a 
militia,  or  other  troops  than  those  enlisted  and 
embodied  for  a  longer  period  than  our  regula- 
tions heretofore  have  prescribed.  I  am  persuaded, 
and  as  fully  convinced  as  I  am  of  any  one  fact  that 
has  happened,  that  our  liberties  must  of  necessity 
be  greatly  hazarded,  if  not  entirely  lost,  if  their 
defence  is  left  to  any  but  a  permanent  standing 
army ;  I  mean,  one  to  exist  during  the  war."  In 
the  judgment  of  this  most  competent  observei',  the 
expense  of  such  a  body  of  troops  as  would  be  equal 
to  almost  every  emergency  would  not  far  exceed 
that  which  was  being  constantly  incuiTed  by  the 
calling  in  of  succoux's  and  new  enlistments,  which, 
after  all,  effected  nothing  of  any  value.  He  very 
justly  argued  that  men  who  had  been  subject  to  no 
control  could  not  be  reduced  to  order  in  an  instant, 
and  that  the  privileges  and  exemptions  which 
they  claimed,  and  always  insisted  on  enjoying, 
influenced  the  conduct  of  others ;  so  that  the  aid 
derived  from  them  was  nearly  coimterbalanced  by 
the  disorder,  irregularity,  and  confusion  they  occa- 
sioned among  their  comrades. 

The  hope  of  defending  New  York,  which  Wash- 
ington had  at  first  confidently  entertained,  now 
rapidly  melted 'away.  He  himself  stated  as  much 
in  his  letter  to  Congress,  explaining  his  change  of 
view  by  the  simple  fact  that  his  soldiers  failed  to 
do  their  duty.  It  was  not  long,  therefore,  ere  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  evacuate  the  important  city  where  he  had  been 
stationed  since  the  spring.  Early  in  September, 
the  English  fleet  entered  the  harbour,  and  an  armed 
vessel  passed   up  the  East  River ;   but   the   city 


was  not  attacked,  nor  were  there  any  indications 
of  an  intention  to  bombard,  but  rather  of  a  design 
to  make  approaches  on  the  land  side.  When  the 
question  of  a  speedy  evacuation  of  New  York  was 
submitted  by  Washington  to  a  council  of  general 
officers,  a  difference  of  opinion  was  found  to  exist. 
Greene — who  perhaps  had  not  fully  recovered  from 
his  fever — advised  that  the  place  should  be  utterly 
destroyed,  so  that  the  enemy  should  not  be  able  to 
use  it  as  winter  quarter-s,  nor  derive  from  it  any 
benefit  whatever ;  and  he  mentioned,  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  this  proceeding,  that  two-thirds 
of  the  property  belonged  to  the  Tories — that  is  to 
say,  to  the  supporters  of  the  Royal  cause.  Othere 
held  that  the  position  should  be  maintained  at  any 
cost  as  long  as  it  could  possibly  be  defended.  Ulti- 
mately, by  way  of  compromise,  it  was  resolved  so 
to  dispose  of  the  troops  as  to  be  able  to  resist 
attacks  on  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  retreat  with  the  remainder,  if  serious 
occasion  should  arise.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
the  several  regiments  were  distributed  at  different 
localities,  ready  for  further  orders,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  removing  the  sick  (who  amounted 
to  a  quarter  of  the  whole  ai-my)  to  the  New  Jersey 
side  of  the  Hudson. 

But  active  operations  were  for  awhUe  suspended 
by  another  attempt  at  negotiation.  Shortly  after 
the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  General  Sullivan  was  de- 
spatched, at  his  own  request,  to  Philadelphia,  with 
a  verbal  communication  from  Lord  Howe  to  Con- 
gress, intimating  a  wish  to  hold  a  conference  with 
some  of  its  members,  though  simply  as  private 
gentlemen,  and  stating  that  he  had  full  powers  to 
compx'omise  the  disputes  between  Great  Britain 
and  America  on  terms  advantageous  to  both,  the 
obtaining  of  which  had  detained  him  nearly  two 
months  in  England,  and  had  prevented  his  arrival 
in  America  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
He  was  now  very  anxious  to  enter  into  a  compact 
before  any  decisive  blow  had  been  struck,  so  that 
neither  side  should  feel  itself  under  the  influence  of 
compulsion.  The  message  of  the  English  Admiral 
was  certainly  seductive  in  its  tone,  for  it  alluded  to 
"  many  things"  which  the  colonists  had  not  yet  asked, 
but  which  ought  to  be  granted,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  should  any  probable  ground  of  accom- 
modation be  discovered,  the  authority  of  Congress 
should  be  acknowledged,  or  the  compact  would  not 
be  complete.  On  the  6th  of  Sejitember,  the  dele- 
gates in  Congress  resolved  that  they  could  not  with 
propriety  allow  any  of  their  members  to  confer 
with  Lord  Howe  in  a  private  capacity,  but  that, 
being  desirous  of  restoring  peace,  they  would  send 
a  committee  of  their  body  to  know  whether  his 
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Lordship  had  any  authority  to  treat  with  pei-sons 
authorised  by  Congress  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
hear  such  propositions  as  he  should  think  proper 
to  make.  General  Sullivan  was  then  directed  to 
return  to  Lord  Howe  with  an  intimation  to  that 
effect,  and,  on  the  following  day,  Franklin,  John 
Adams,  and  Edward  Rutledge  were  elected  as  the 
committee  charged  with  this  delicate  duty.  As 
the  two  first  of  these  gentlemen  were  among  the 
most  bitter  opponents  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
last-named,  although  somewhat  less  extreme,  was 
but  little  inclined  to  resist  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority, their  selection  showed  no  very  friendly 
disposition. 

The  committee  thus  appointed  met  Lord  Howe 
on  Staten  Island,  opposite  Amboy,  on  the  11th  of 
September.  They  were  treated  with  great  con- 
sideration and  courtesy,  th«  Admiral  receiving  them 
at  the  landing-place,  and  conducting  them  through 
his  guards  to  a  convenient  room  for  the  confei-ence. 
Their  position  and  character  seem  not  to  have  been 
exactly  settled.  Lord  Howe  expressly  said  that 
he  treated  with  them  only  as  private  gentleman; 
the  commissioners  persisted  in  regarding  themselves 
as  official  representatives  of  Congress.  But  this 
formality  was  not  suffered  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  discussion.  In  opening  the  proceedings.  Lord 
Howe  spoke  of  the  good  feeling  of  the  King  and 
his  Ministers  towards  the  colonies,  and  hinted  that, 
in  case  of  their  submission,  the  offensive  Acts  of 
Parliament  would  be  revised,  and  the  instructions 
to  the  Governors  be  reconsidered,  so  that  anything 
amiss  might  be  amended  or  withdrawn.  The  com- 
missioners replied  by  reminding  the  English  Admiral 
that  the  repeated  petitions  of  the  colonies  to  the 
King  and  Parliament  had  been  treated  with  con- 
tempt, and  answered  only  by  additional  injuries ; 
that  it  was  not  till  the  last  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
denounced  war  against  them,  and  put  them  out  of 
the  King's  protection,  that  they  declared  their  in- 
dependence; and  that  this  declaration  had  been 
called  for  by  the  people  of  the  colonies  in  genei-al, 
and  approved  of  by  every  colony  when  made.  They 
added  that  all  the  colonies  considered  themselves  as 
independent  States,  and  were  settling  or  had  settled 


their  governments  accordingly  j  and  that  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  act  for  them  in 
the  matter  of  restoring  their  former  condition  of 
dependency.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  said  the 
commissioners,  of  their  inclination  to  peace,  and  of 
their  willingness  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain ;  but,  if  there  was  the  same  inclination  in 
England,  his  Lordship  might  much  more  readily 
obtaiia  fresh  powers  from  his  Government  to  treat 
with  them  as  independent  States,  than  powers 
could  be  obtained  by  Congress  from  the  several 
colonies  to  consent  to  a  submission.*  It  was  of 
course  impossible  to  continue  the  discussion  after 
such  an  emphatic  statement  of  opinion ;  and  Lord 
Howe,  with  an  expi'cssion  of  regret,  put  an  end  to 
the  conference. 

In  this  way,  the  hope  of  a  peaceful  arrangement 
vanished  in  utter  disappointment.  Had  Lord  Howe 
arrived  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it 
is  conceivable,  though  perhaps  not  very  likely,  that 
his  terms,  vaguely  expressed  as  they  were,  might 
have  received  a  more  favourable  consideration. 
But  the  colonies  had  now  taken  their  stand  as  an 
independent  nation,  and  pride  alone  would  have 
forbidden  a  voluntary  return  to  their  old  condition 
as  provinces.  England  could  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pected to  do  more  than  she  then  did.  For  a  long 
time  past,  tliei-e  had  been  a  disposition  on  the  jmiii 
of  the  mother  country  to  adopt  a  conciliatory 
course,  and  to  retrieve  the  errors  of  an  eai-lier  day. 
The  colonists,  however,  had  no  desire  to  enter  on 
the  same  path,  or  to  meet  the  advances  of  the 
parent  State.  Whether  from  resentment  at  the 
unjust  and  despotic  acts  from  which  they  had  been 
made  to  suffer  in  the  opening  years  of  George  III.'s 
reign,  or  from  a  not  unwarrantable  ambition, 
which  would  be  content  with  nothing  less  than 
a  place  among  the  sovereign  Powers  of  the  earth, 
certaua  it  is  that  they  never  inclined  towards 
an  accommodation,  and  that  they  now  rejected  it 
in  set  terms.  Lord  Howe  had  only  one  course  left. 
The  "olive-branch,"  whether  wisely  or  not,  had 
been  refused.  He  was  still  in  a  position  to  wield 
the  sword. 

*  Official  Eeport  to  Congress. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 
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Lord  Howe  and  his  brother  lost  no  time  in  pushing 
forward  their  concei'ted  operations  as  soon  as  the  at- 
tempt at  reconciliation  had  been  made,  and  failed. 
The  abortive  interview  with  Franklin,  Adams,  and 
Rutledge  was  immediately  followed  by  an  active 
prosecution  of  hostilities.  Four  ships  sailed  into 
the  East  River  on  the  13th  of  September,  and 
anchored  aboixt  a  mile  above  New  York.  Six 
more  entered  the  next  day;  parties  of  troops 
landed  on  Buchanan's  Island,  and  a  cannonade 
was  opened  upon  a  batter-y  at  Horen's  Hook,  in 
New  York  Island.  On  the  15th,  three  men-of- 
war  ascended  the  Hudson  as  high  as  Blooming- 
dale.  This  was  a  feint,  to  draw  off  attention  from 
the  operations  of  General  Howe,  who  at  the  same 
time  despatched  a  division  of  his  forces,  under  Clin- 
ton, from  Newtown  Bay,  on  Long  Island,  to  Kip's 
Bay,  on  the  East  River.  At  the  latter  point,  the 
Americans  had  erected  batteries ;  but  the  men  in 
charge  of  them  fled  in  dismay  from  the  filing  of 
five  English  vessels  whose  guns  covered  the  land- 
ing of  the  troops.  "Washington  had  gone  to 
Haerlem,  a  village  about  seven  mUes  north  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  enemy  on  Montresor's  Island.  Hearing 
the  sound  of  guns  he  hastened  to  the  place  of 
landing,  and,  to  his  great  indignation,  beheld  his 
troops  (chiefly  Connecticut  men)  in  full  and  very 
disorderly  retreat.  Although  not  more  than 
seventy  of  the  English  and  Hessians  were  yet  in 
sight,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Americans  had 
at  once  taken  to  their  heels,  without  firing  a  shot; 
and  two  brigades  which  had  been  ordered  to  their 
support  did  nothing  more  than  join  the  fugitives  in 
their  disgraceful  flight.  The  American  commander 
was  transported  with  rage  and  vexation  at  the 
spectacle.  Drawing  his  sword  and  snapping  his 
pistols,  he  threatened  the  fugitives,  and  endea- 
voured to  rally  them;  but  his  exhortations  were 
unheeded.  He  then  tried  what  a  better  example 
would  do,  and  rode  towards  the  British  line  untU 
his  own  person  was  in  danger ;    but  nothing  had 


any  effect.  The  troops,  amounting  in  all  to  eight 
regiments,  fled  to  the  main  body  on  Haerlem  Plains. 
Washington  was  left  almost  alone,  and  at  length 
his  attendants  seized  the  reins  of  his  horse,  and 
tui'ned  him  away  from  the  enemy.*  The  rest  of 
the  Royal  army  followed  Clinton's  detachment, 
and,  after  a  little  skirmishing,  took  possession  of 
New  York.  Three  hundred  prisoners  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bi'itish,  together  with  nearly  all 
the  heavy  cannon,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
baggage,  stores,  and  provisions.  The  American 
forces  were  now  drawii  together  within  their  lines 
on  the  Heights  of  Haerlem,  and  Howe  encamped 
with  the  larger  part  of  his  army  not  far  from  his 
opponents,  his  right  resting  on  the  East  River,  ai^d 
liis  left  on  the  Hudson,  with  .ships  of  war  siippoi-t- 
ing  him  on  both  flanks. 

When  Howe's  troops  occupied  the  lines  lately 
in  possession  of  the  Americans,  they  found  some 
instruments  of  war  which  are  commonly  regarded 
as  too  barbarous  for  use  among  civilised  nations. 
The  English  General,  who  was  by  this  time  in 
communication  with  Washington  with  respect  to 
an  exchange  of  prisoners,  wrote  to  him : — "  My 
aide-de-camp  will  present  to  you  a  ball  cut  and 
fixed  to  the  end  of  a  nail,  taken  from  a  number  of 
the  same  kind  found  in  the  encampment  quitted 
by  your  troops  on  the  15th.  I  do  not  make  any 
comment  upon  such  unwarrantable  and  maliciovis 
practices,  being  well  assured  the  contrivance  has 
not  come  to  your  knowledge."  It  is  probable  that 
these  balls  had  been  prepared  by  the  soldiers 
themselves,  and  were  used  without  the  sanction, 
or  even  the  cognisance,  of  the  superior  officers. 
Certainly,  Washington  himself  was  quite  ignorant 
of  the  fact;  and,  in  his  reply  to  Howe,  he  expressed 
the  utmost  abhorrence  of  so  savage  a  practice, 
which,  he  said,  he  would  take  every  care  should 
not  be  adopted  in  his  army.     It  is  to  be  feared, 

*  We  have  the  authority  of  Washington  himself,  and  of 
General  Greene,  in  letters  written  at  the  time,  for  these  state- 
ments with  regard  to  the  cowardice  of  the  troops.     --' 
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however,  that  a  great  deal  of  violence  and  passion 
pervaded,  at  this  time,  the  councils  of  some  among 
the  American  patriots.  We  have  related  that 
Greene  was  disposed  to  burn  the  whole  of  New 
York.  John  Jay  declared,  iix  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
that,  had  he  been  vested  with  absolute  power  in 
those  parts,  he  would  in  the  spring  have  desolated 
all  Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York,  and  all  that  portion  of  the  county  of 
West  Chester  which  lies  below  the  mountains. 
John  Adams  declai-ed  from  the  first  that  he  would 
fine,  imprison,  or  hang  all  Americans  inimical  to 
the  cause  of  independence ;  and  he  added  at  a  later 
date  that  he  would  have  hanged  his  own  brother, 
had  he  taken  part  with  the  enemy.  Fortunately, 
the  proposal  to  burn  New  York,  which  was  referred 
by  Washington  to  Congress,  was  disapproved  by 


they  had  anticipated.  A  gx*eat  many  revolutionists 
were  still  in  the  town,  and  they  were  little  inclined 
to  remain  quiet.  A  few  nights  after  the  appeai'ance 
of  the  troops,  the  city  was  fired  in  several  places  at 
once,  and  it  was  found  that  matches  and  other  com- 
bustibles had  been  skilfully  disposed  with  a  view 
to  that  result.  Several  incendiaries  were  detected 
in  the  fact,  and  instantly  killed  by  the  enraged 
soldiei-s.  Two  regiments  of  the  military,  and 
numerous  saUors  from  the  fleet,  did  their  \itmost 
to  stay  the  progi'ess  of  the  flames ;  but  at  least  a 
quarter  of  the  city,  containing  a  thousand  houses, 
was  destroyed  ere  the  mischief  could  be  subdued. 
It  was  asserted  at  the  time  that  the  conflagration 
had  been  caused  in  obedience  to  a  secret  order  from 
head-quarters ;  but  it  is  most  improbable,  from  all 
we  know  of  his  exalted  character,  that  Washington 
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that  body,  on  the  gi'ound  that,  if  compelled  to  leave 
the  city,  their  troops  would  be  able  very  speedily 
to  recover  it — a  conclusion  which  subsequent  events 
entirely  falsified. 

The  animosity  of  tlie  exti'eme  revolutionists 
against  New  York  was  prompted  by  the  fact 
tliat  that  province  contained  a  lai'ge  proportion  of 
loyalists.  When  the  English  troops  passed  into 
Long  Island,  they  found  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  people  were  on  their  side.  In  New  York 
itself,  they  were  hailed  as  friends  and  deliverers 
by  very  many  ;  and  not  without  reason,  for  the 
late  occupants  of  the  city  had  acted  with  great 
injustice  towards  the  so-called  Tories.  Several 
persons  had  been  aiTested,  and  sent  to  distant 
places  of  confinement,  on  no  more  specific  charge 
than  that,  from  the  general  tenor  of  their  lives  or 
opinions,  they  were  supposed  to  be  unfi-iendly  to 
the  popular  cause.  But  the  ai-rival  of  General 
Howe's  army  did  not  give  them  all  the  protection 


had  anything  to  do  with  such  an  act.  Yet  that  tlie 
fire  was  caused  by  incendiaries  is  rendered  the  more 
likely  by  a  statement  of  Wasliington  in  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  Congress,  in  which  he  says  that  his 
own  troops,  in  order  to  conceal  their  robberies,  had 
actually  set  houses  in  flames. 

A  sharj)  skirmish  on  the  IGth  of  September,  in 
which  certain  Virginia  and  Maryland  companies  be- 
haved with  great  intrepidity  and  spirit  in  support 
of  a  body  of  New  England  Rangers,  had  some 
efiect  in  restoring  the  confidence  of  the  American 
army ;  yet  there  was  still  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  the  mass  of  the  troops  would  quail  before  a 
vigorous  assault.  It  was  lucky  for  Washington 
that  his  position  was  a  strong  one,  or  it  might  have 
been  at  once  taken  with  the  most  disastrous  results. 
At  the  point  where  he  was  now  stationed,  New 
York  Island  is  only  a  mile  broad.  His  lines,  like 
those  of  Howe  a  little  below,  stretched  across  the 
whole  tongue  of  land  from  river  to  river.     In  his 
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rear  he  had  a  fort,  to  which  his  own  name  had  been 
given  as  a  designation.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Hudson  was  Fort  Lee;  and  his  communication 
with  the  mainland  of  New  York  was  secured  by- 
some  works  at  King's  Bridge,  protecting  the  strait 
over  which  he  would  have  to  pass  in  shifting  his 
quarters.  But  the  material  of  the  army  did  not 
improve  with  time,  and  the  animosity  between 
North  and  South  grew  in  rancour  and  intensity 
every  day. 

Speaking  of  this  animosity,  a  Brigadier,  ap- 
parently a  New  England  man,  wrote  to  a  friend : 
— "  It  has  already  risen  to  such  a  height  that  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New  England  troops  would  as 
soon  fight  each  other  as  the  enemy.  Oificei-s  of  all 
I'anks  are  indiscriminately  treated  in  a  most  con- 
temptible manner,  and  whole  colonies  traduced  and 
vilified  as  cheats,  knaves,  cowards,  poltroons,  hypo- 
crites, and  every  term  of  reproach,  for  no  other 
reason  but  because  they  are  situated  east  of  New 
York.  Every  honour  is  paid  to  the  merit  of  good 
men  from  the  South  ;  the  merit,  if  such  be  possible, 
from  the  North  is  not  acknowledged,  but,  if  too 
apparent  to  be  blasted  with  falsehood,  is  care- 
fully buiied  in  oblivion.  The  cowardice  or  mis- 
behaviour of  the  South  is  carefully  covered  over; 
the  least  misconduct  in  the  gentlemen  of  the 
North  is  published  with  large  comments  and  aggra- 
vations."* 

The  general  character  of  the  army  was  described 
by  another  officer,  who  wrote  to  a  member  of  Coxi- 
gress : — "  Absolute  tyranny  is  essential  to  the 
government  of  an  army,  and  every  man  who  cames 
anns,  from  the  general  officer  to  the  private  sen- 
tinel, must  be  content  to  be  a  temporary  slave,  if 
he  would  serve  liis  country  as  a  soldier.  Almost 
every  villainy  and  i-ascality  that  can  disgrace  the 
man,  the  soldier,  or  the  citizen,  is  daily  practised, 
withoiit  meeting  the  punishment  they  merit.  So 
many  of  our  officers  want  honour,  and  so  many  of 
our  soldiers  want  virtue,  civil,  social,  and  military, 
that  nothing  but  the  severest  punishments  will  keep 
both  from  practices  which  must  ruin  us.  The  in- 
faijnous  and  cruel  ravages  which  have  been  made 
on  the  wretched,  distressed  inhabitants  of  this 
unfortunate  island  [New  York]  by  many  of  our 
soldiers,  must  disgrace  and  expose  our  army  to 
detestation.  I  have  heard  some  tales  of  woe, 
occasioned  by  the  robberies  of  our  army,  which 
would  extort  sighs  from  the  hearts  of  tigers.  Our 
men  ai-e  &t  present  only  robbers  ;  that  they  will 
soon  be  murderers,  unless  some  are_  hanged,  I  have 

*  Gordon's  History  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Establishment 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Vol.  II., 
pp.  331-32. 


little  doubt."  t  This  was  the  emphatic  testimony 
of  an  American  and  a  patriot,  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  many  other  statements  emanating  from  the 
same  side. 

Every  thoughtful  and  honourable  man  in  the 
American  forces  saw  the  necessity  for  a  total  change 
in  the  military  system  of  the  countrj^  The  soldiei's 
were  enUsted  for  such  brief  periods  (sometimes 
extending  over  no  more  than  a  few  months,  and 
never  beyond  a  year)  that  they  had  barely  time  for 
mastering  their  duties,  and  no  time  for  acquiring 
the  steadiness  of  veterans.  Fighting  is  a  business, 
which  must  be  learned  like  aiiy  other ;  but  exist- 
ing arrangements  precluded  all  efiective  study,  and 
shut  out  every  motive  for  special  exertion,  valour, 
and  endurance,  excepting  that  principle  of  purely 
disinterested  and  patriotic  self-devotion  which  pei*- 
manently  influences  none  but  the  highest  natures, 
though  it  may  for  a  little  while,  in  a  sudden  access 
of  enthusiasm,  cany  with  it  a  large  number  of  very 
ordinary  people.  Enthusiasm  can  never  be  relied 
on  as  a  continuous  motive  power.  It  is  subject  to 
reaction,  and  its  reaction  is  despondency,  if  not 
despair.  The  multitude ,  will  at  times  assume  a 
perfectly  heroic  attitude ;  but  their  work  must  be 
finished  quickly,  or  the  impulse  flags,  the  spirit 
evaporates,  the  momentum  ceases.  They  expect  to 
do  everything  with  a  rush ;  are  apt  to  lose  heart  at 
the  prospect  of  prolonged  resistance ;  are  impatient 
of  instruction,  of  plodding  labours,  and  of  the  dull 
routine  of  duty.  The  time  soon  comes  when  it  is 
found  necessary  to  appeal  to  a  lower  set  of  motives 
than  those  with  which  a  revolution  started.  If 
men  are  required  to  withdraw  themselves  for  a 
lengthened  and  indefinite  period  from  the  ordinary 
engagements  of  their  lives,  they  must  be  well  paid 
and  well  cared-for. 

It  was  remarked  at  this  period  by  a  member 
of  Congress  that  the  Americans  had  in  a  great 
measure  lost  that  virtue  which  first  drew  them 
to  the  field,  and  were  sinking  into  an  army  of 
mercenaries.  There  had  certainly  been  a  great 
degeneracy  since  the  days  of  Concord  and  Bunker's 
Hill  j  but  it  would  have  been  more  correct  to  say 
that  the  troops  were  sinking  into  a  rabble  of 
desperadoes.  The  soldiei's  of  independence  received 
scarcely  any  pay,  and  were  so  ill-provided  with  the 
veriest  necessaries  of  life  that  their  acts  of  plunder- 
ing may  in  some  measure  be  excused.  It  is  vain  to 
expect  from  human  nature  in  the  mass  a  higher 
degree  of  virtue  than  is  common  to  the  general 
level. 

These  plunderings,   however,  were   in   truth    a 
very  seiious  matter.     Washington  spoke  of  them 
t  Ibid.,  p.  333, 
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as  infamous,  and  said  that  no  man  was  secure 
in  liis  effects,  and  scai*cely  in  liis  person.  The  pro- 
perty of  loyalists  was  seized  without  remorse,  and 
there  were  several  instances  of  people  being 
frightened  out  of  their  houses,  under  pretence  that 
the  buildings  were  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and  of  their 
goods  being  then  carried  off.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  confessed  his  inability  to  stop  this  "  lust  after 
plunder,"  as  he  called  it,  and  lamented  the  want  ot 
laws  by  which  such  crimes  might  be  punished.* 
An  army  is  a  terrible  instrument  under  the  best  of 
conditions  :  if  not  subjected  to  rigid  government 
and  the  stringency  of  martial  law, 
it  will  soon  be  a  greater  terror  to 
its  friends  than  to  its  enemies. 
The  insuboi'dination  of  Washing- 
ton's regiments  had  its  serious  and 
its  ludicrous  aspects.  Among  the 
former  were  the  robberies,  the  acts 
of  violence,  and  the  bad  conduct  in 
the  field,  which  have  2:)reviously 
been  described.  Among  the  latter 
may  be  mentioned  an  incident  that 
moved  the  indignation  of  Joseph 
Reed,  the  Adjutant-General.  That 
officer,  one  morning  in  October,  saw 
a  captain  of  horse,  who  attended 
on  Washington  himself,  shaving  one 
of  his  men  on  the  parade  near  the 
house — he  appears  to  mean  head- 
quarters. The  captain  was  from 
Connecticut,  and  had  probably  been 
a  barber  before  he  became  an  officer. 
He  considered  himself  no  better 
than  his  men,  and  his  men  doubt- 
less shared  in  that  opinion.  But 
such  an  officer  was  not  veiy  likely 
to  be  obeyed  by  the  soldiers  whom 
he  shaved. 

The  system  of  short  enlistments  excited  from  an 
early  period  the  strong  disapprobation  of  Washing- 
ton. He  repeatedly  represented  to  Congress  the 
vices  of  that  system,  and  earnestly  desir-sd  that  it 
might  be  superseded  by  a  better.  A  term  of  en- 
listment extending  over  the  whole  period  of  the 
war  seemed  to  him  the  best  that  could  be  adopted, 
and  he  would  have  had  both  officers  and  meii 
paid  bett-^r,  that  they  might  not  be  without  induce- 
ment to  give  their  utmost  energies  to  the  work 
which  their  country  required  of  them.  These  re- 
presentatiops  remained  for  a  long  while  unheeded. 
The  majority  in  Congress  carried  their  dread  of  a 
standing  army  to  an  extent  which  endangered  the 

*  "Washington  to  the  President  of  Congress,  Sept.  24th,  1776, 
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national  cause.  They  positively  discouraged  the  for- 
mation of  such  habits  as  can  alone  change  civilians 
into  soldiers.  They  deprecated  in  the  members  of 
then-  army  even  a  temporaiy  forgetfulness  of  do- 
mestic attractions.  "  Let  frequent  furloughs  be 
granted,"  they  said,  "rather  than  that  the  endear- 
ments of  wives  and  children  should  cease  to  allure 
the  individuals  of  our  army  from  camps  to  farms." 
This  was  very  sweet  and  idyllic;  but  it  was  not 
the  way  to  beat  a  military  power  like  Great  Bi-itain, 
and,  in  time.  Congress  itself  discovered  the  truth. 
A.  little  before  the  evacuation  of  New  York  by 
Washington,  it  was  resolved,  thovigh 
not  without  seriovis  opposition,  to 
form  the  army  anew  into  eighty- 
eight  battalions,  to  be  enlisted  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  to  serve  during 
the  war.  To  each  State  was  ap- 
portioned a  certain  nun]ber  of  bat- 
talions as  its  quota,  and  of  these 
num])ers  the  largest  was  fifteen, 
assigned  to  Virginia  and  to  Massa- 
chusetts. To  encourage  enlistment, 
a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  and  one 
hundred  acres  of  land  was  given  to 
every  non-commissioned  officer  and 
private ;  and  lands  in  certain  quan- 
tities and  proportions  were  promised 
to  the  commissioned  officers.  Each 
State  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  enlisting  the  troops  to  fill  up 
the  quotas,  and  of  providing  them 
with  aiins  and  clothing.  Colonels 
and  all  lower  officers  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  States,  but  commis- 
sioned by  Congi-ess.  A  new  set  of 
rules  for  the  more  strict  discipline 
of  the  army  was  at  the  same  time  • 
put  forth.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  stru.ggle,  it  had  been  too  easily  assumed  that 
the  war  would  be  brief,  and  it  was  thei'efore  supposed 
that  i-egiments  of  the  most  raw  and  uninstructed 
ti'oops  would  answer  the  necessities  of  the  time. 
Now  that  the  fond  delusion  had  been  dissipated, 
it  was  seen  that  n»)tliing  but  a  regular  army  would 
suffice. 

As  soon  as  the  contemplated  change  was  resolved 
on,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  round  to  the  several 
States,  urging  them  to  complete  theii'  quotas  with- 
out delay.  They  were  not  backward  in  taking  the 
requisite  measures  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  mischief  re- 
sulted from  the  offering  of  irregular  bounties  over 
and  above  those  which  were  given  by  Congress. 
Moreover,  when  it  was  found  necessaiy,  on  a  sudden 
emergency,  to  call  out  the  militia,  they  were  tempted 
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by  extraordinary  rewards  for  a  short  term  of  ser- 
vice. The  effect  was  to  deter  men  from  enlisting, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  more ;  and  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  soldiers  received  higher  pay  than  others, 
though  the  Continental  rate  was  uniform,  led  to 
many  dissensions  and  heartburnings.*  Washing- 
ton— who,  like  all  reformers,  must  have  earned  for 
himself  the  title  of  an  incorrigible  grumbler — was 
compelled  in  a  little  while  to  renew  his  complaints. 
Congress,  satisfied  with  its  own  good  intentions, 
had  let  the  matter  drop.  On  the  4th  of  October, 
therefore,  the  Commander-in-Chief  reminded  the 
President  that  there  was  a  material  difference  be- 
tween voting  battalions  and  raising  men.  On  the 
19  th  of  November,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  : — "All 
the  year  I  have  been  pressing  Congress  to  delay  no 
time  in  engaging  men  upon  such  terms  as  would 
insure  success ;  telling  them  that  the  longer  it 
was  delayed  the  more  difficult  it  would  prove.  But 
the  measure  was  not  commenced  till  it  was  too  late 
to  be  effected  ;  and  then  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bid 
adieu  to  every  hope  of  getting  an  army  from  which 
any  services  are  to  be  expected ;  the  different  States, 
without  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  an  officer, 
quarrelUng  about  the  appointments,  and  nomi- 
nating such  as  are  not  fit  to  be  shoe-blacks,  from 
the  local  attachments  of  this  or  that  member  of  the 
Assembly.  I  am  wearied  almost  to  death  with  the 
retrograde  motion  of  things,  and  I  solemnly  protest 
that  a  pecuniary  x-eward  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
a  year  would  not  induce  me  to  undergo  what  I  do 
— and  after  all,  perhaps,  to  lose  my  character,  "t 
On  Washington's  recommendation,  the  pay  of  the 
troops  was  increased,  and  other  modifications  of 
the  original  scheme  were  introduced.  It  was  also 
determined  to  allow  some  men  to  enlist  for  a 
definite  term  of  three  years ;  but  these  were  not 
to  receive  a  bounty  in  land. 

Another  act  of  Congress  about  this  time  took 
the  form  of  an  attempt  to  seduce  from  their  service 
the  German  legions  in  the  employment  of  England. 
Bounties  were  offered  to  such  foreign  troops  in 
British  pay  as  should  desert,  and  enlist  under  the 
Republican  banners.  A  colonel  was  to  have  one 
thousand  acres  of  land ;  a  lieutenant,  eight  hun- 
dred ;  a  major,  six  hundred ;  a  captain,  four 
hundred ;  a  lieutenant,  three  hundred ;  an  ensign, 
two  hundred ;  and  every  non-commissioned  soldier, 
one  hundred.  To  meet  the  extraordinary  expenses 
of  the  time,  Congress  resolved  to  boiTOw  five 
million  dollars,  and  pledged  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest. 
The    advisability    of    procuring    foreign   alliances 

*  Sparks's  Life  of  Washington,  chap.  9. 
t  Ibid.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  184. 


again  engaged  the  attention  of  the  representative 
body,  and  it  was  determined  to  appoint  three  com- 
missioners, or  secret  envoys,  to  the  court  of  France. 
One  of  these  was  to  be  SUas  Deane,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  acting  in  much  the  same  capacity 
at  Paris  :  another  was  Arthur  Lee,  a  Virginian 
settled  in  London,  and  holding  a  general  commis- 
sion to  ascertain  the  views  of  foreign  countries ;  the 
third  was  Franklin.  The  last-named  accepted  the 
office  with  some  reluctance.  He  was  old  and  weary, 
and  it  was  to  him  a  very  doubtful  matter  whether 
such  appointments  were  expedient.  He  would  have 
preferred  to  wait  until  foreign  Powers  applied  to 
the  young  Republic  for  the  privilege  of  an  alliance 
with  her  rising  fortunes.  But  this  was  perhaps 
somewhat  too  lofty  a  view,  and  at  any  rate 
Franklin  did  not  feel  himself  justified  in  declining 
the  mission  with  which  he  was  charged.  It  had 
been  intended  to  confer  a  similar  office  on  Jefferson, 
but  that  eminent  man  was  disinclined  to  accept  the 
post,  and  Arthur  Lee  was  accordingly  appointed  in 
his  place.  Franklin  departed  about  the  beginning 
of  November,  and,  escaping  the  English  cruisers  by 
which  he  feared  he  might  be  captured,  got  safely  to 
France,  and  had  reached  Paris  before  the  close  of 
the  year. 

While  these  matters  were  being  arranged.  Con- 
gress was  also  devoting  a  large  part  of  its  attention 
to  the  framing  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The 
debates,  of  which  the  earlier  portion  has  already 
been  related,  continued  for  several  months,  develop- 
ing a  great  variety  of  views ;  and  in  the  meanwhile 
the  active  affairs  of  the  Confederation  were  carried 
on  by  a  number  of  standing  committees  which  the 
Congress  from  time  to  time  appointed.  But  these 
standing  committees  fell  very  much  under  the 
dii*ection  of  the  chairman  for  the  time  being.  It 
was  he  who  received  and  answered  letters  and  other 
applications,  who  took  all  necessary  steps  in  Go- 
vernment, who  prepared  reports  and  issued  orders. 
The  members  of  the  committee,  who  knew  nothing 
of  these  things  until  they  were  effected,  wei-e  after- 
wards expected  to  x-atify  them  as  a  matter  of  form, 
and  equally  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  conduct  of 
affairs  must  have  been  extremely  difficult  on  many 
accounts,  and  especially  so  by  reason  of  the  well- 
known  opposition  of  a  considerable  minority  in 
Congress  to  the  cause  of  independence  itself. 
Joseph  Reed,  in  writing  to  his  wife  on  the  11th 
of  October,  1776,  alludes  to  this  fact,  but  desires 
her  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  it  to  herself  The 
love  of  Royalty  amongst  some  Americans,  or  pos- 
sibly some  settlers  in  America,  survived  all  feeling 
of  regard  for  George  III. 

The  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  were  not 
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idle  while  Congress  was  attending,  witli  more  or 
less  success,  to  the  general  affairs  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  Congi-ess, 
passed  on  the  15th  of  May,  they  had  been  re- 
modelling their  own  constitutions.  A  good  deal 
of  discussion  took  place  in  all  of  them  on  the 
question  whether  or  not  there  should  be  a 
second  Legislative  Chamber ;  but,  in  eleven  in- 
stances out  of  the  thirteen,  the  point  was  settled 
in  the  affirmative.  Only  in  Pemisylvania  and 
Georgia  was  it  resolved  to  have  but  one  Chamber. 
In  no  great  length  of  time,  howevei",  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians  found  that  their  single  Chamber  did  not 
work  well,  and  were  glad  to  add  a  second  ;  and  the 
same  thing  occurred  in  Georgia.  The  example  of 
a  single  Legislative  Chamber  has  certainly  not  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
nor  has  it  hitherto  been  successful  where  tried. 
France,  in  her  latest  Republican  Government,  has 
considered  it  advisable  to  include  a  Senate ;  and 
opinion,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  for  the  most  part 
in  favour  of  a  divided  authority.  But  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  question  is  yet  settled,  or  that  a  dual 
Legislative  body  is  devoid  of  dangers  and  incon- 
veniences peculiar  to  itself. 

With  advancing  autumn,  the  duties  of  "Washing- 
ton were  materially  increased  by  the  necessity  of 
organising  a  new  army,  and  of  liolding  conferences 
with  certain  commissioners  who,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Congress,  were  despatched  to  him  by  the 
several  States,  with  a  view  to  the  appointment  of 
officers.  Ultimately,  the  filling  up  of  vacancies 
was  confided  by  Congress  to  Washington  solely,  the 
States  being  negligent  and  dilatory  in  the  discharge 
of  that  duty ;  but  for  the  present  he  was  obliged  to 
consult  with  a  number  of  gentlemen  often  holding 
contradictory  views,  and  frequently  not  qualified 
to  hold  any  views  at  all.  All  this  was  encountered 
in  the  face  of  an  army  gi-eatly  superior  to  his  own, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  commander  of  that  army 
was  obviously  about  to  renew  the  offensive.  Howe 
was  now  maturing  his  plans  for  gaining  the  rear  of 
the  American  forces,  so  that  he  might  cut  off  their 
communications  with  the  country,  or  bring  on  a 
general  action.  Having  first  sent  some  ships  and 
tenders  up  the  Hudson,  where  they  passed  the 
batteries  and  other  obstructions,  thus  opening  a  free 
passage  into  the  highlands,  he  embarked  his  troops, 
on  the  12th  of  October,  in  flat-bottomed  boats, 
sloops,  and  schooners,  and,  sailing  along  the  East 
River,  passed  into  Long  Island  Sound,  and  landed 
the  same  day  at  Erog's  Point,  on  the  mainland  of 
New  York.  There  he  stayed  five  days,  apparently 
kept  in  check  by  the  destruction  of  a  causeway 
connecting  the  Peint  with  the  wider  country  be- 


yond, and  by  the  American  defences,  which  were 
guarded  by  detachments  from  Washington's  army, 
although  he  himself  accounted  for  his  delay  by 
alleging  that  he  was  expecting  stores,  provisions, 
and  three  battalions  from  Staten  Island.  At  length 
he  re-embarked,  landed  again  at  Pell's  Point,  and 
advanced  to  the  high  grounds  between  East  Chester 
and  New  Rochelle.  Having,  a  few  days  later, 
been  reinforced  by  some  German  regiments,  he 
found  himself  in  a  position  for  more  vigorous  opera- 
tions. 

But  all  this  while,  Washington  had  not  been  un- 
observant of  the  enemy's  jilans,  nor  regardless  of 
the  best  means  of  encountering  them.  He  arranged 
his  army  in  four  divisions,  the  first  of  which  was 
commanded  by  General  Lee,  who  had  recently 
arrived  from  the  Carolinas,  and  who  strongly  dis- 
suaded Washington  from  risking  all  on  a  pitched 
battle.  The  other  divisions  were  commanded  by 
Generals  Heath,  Sullivan,  and  Lincoln,  the  last- 
mentioned  of  whom  was  not  a  Continental  officer, 
but  was  in  command  of  a  body  of  Massachusetts 
militia. 

It  was  decided  to  quit  the  heights  of  Haerlem 
and   the  island  of  New  York,  and  to  extend  the 
lines  of  the  army  into  the  open  countiy,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  retain  Eort  Washington  as  long  as 
possible.     The  several  divisions  having  passed  the 
strait  at  King's  Bridge,  a  line  of  detached  camps, 
with  entrenchments,    was   foi*med  on  the   heights 
sti-etching  along  the  west  side  of  the  river  Brunx, 
from  Valentine's  Hill  to  the  White  Plains.     This 
line — of  which  the  right  wing  rested  on  the  Brunx 
whei'e  it  made  a  short  bend,  encompassing  the  flank 
and  part  of  the  rear — extended  a  distance  of  nearly 
thirteen  miles,  and  was  stronger  on  the  flanks  than 
in  the  centre.     After  a  series  of  skirmishes,  with 
no  important  result,  the  American  position  was  at- 
tacked on  the  28th  of  October.     The  British  force 
was   divided  into  two    columns ;    the    left   led   bj^ 
Howe,  the  right  by  Clinton.     The  weak  point  in 
the    enemy's    lines    was    discerned    as   the    army 
advanced,  and,  had  the  English  commanders  fallen 
at  once  on  the  centre,  they  would  probably  have 
inflicted  a  crushing  defeat.     As  it  was,  they  pre- 
ferred concentrating  their  attack  on  the  flanks,  and 
especially  on  an  eminence  called  Chatterton's  Hill, 
which  was  held  by  four  thousand  men,  very  advan- 
tageously posted.     The  hill  was  taken  ;  but,  in  the 
execution  of  this  movement,  the   left   and   right 
wings  of  the  English  army  became  widely  separated, 
and  the  American  centre  was  saved  from  attack. 
The  general  result  of  the  action  was  favourable  to 
the  Royal  troops,  but  not  so  decidedly  favourable 
as  it  might  have  been  under  a  better  arrangement. 
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No  pursuit  was  undertaken,  foi-  Howe  feared  lest 
any  division  wliicli  he  might  detach  for  that  .pur- 
pose shoald  be  cut  oflF  by  venturing  too  far  from 
the  main  body.  The  British  now  stood  on  both 
sides  of  the  Brunx,  and  they  slept  that  night 
on  the  ground  they  had  won.  So  far,  Howe  had 
the  advantage  ;  yet  Washington,  by  extricating 
himself  from  New  York  island,  where  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  completely  hemmed  in,  and 
compelled  to  surrender  with  his  whole  army,  had 


placed  his  forces  in  a  much  better  position.  He  had 
the  broad  continent  before  him,  and  could  act  in 
many  directions,  according  as  it  might  seem  advis- 
able. Although  he  had  still  to  encounter  many 
difficulties,  and  to  suffer  many  defeats,  he  had  con- 
trived to  rescue  himself  from  immediate  danger, 
and  had  opened  a  boundless  chapter  of  possibilities, 
of  wMch,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  further  progress  of 
this  nan-ative,  the  fullest  advantage  was  taken  by 
his  active  intellect  and  daring  spirit. 
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CHAPTER      XXXIIT. 

Military  Character  of  General  Howe — Opportunities  Missed — Washington  takes  up  a  New  Position — Retirement  of  the  British 
Army  towards  the  Line  of  the  Hudson — Fort  Washington  Threatened — Withdrawal  of  the  American  Vanguard  to  the 
Western  side  of  the  Hudson — Capture  of  Fort  Washington  by  the  British — Abandonment  of  Fort  Lee  by  the  Americans 
— Rapid  Retreat  of  Washington  through  the  Jerseys — He  crosses  the  Delaware,  and  enters  Pennsylvania — The  People  of 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  inclined  to  Support  the  Royal  Cause — Dilatory  Conduct  of  Lee — Cai^ture  of  that  General 
by  Colonel  Harcourt — Washington's  Scanty  Reinforcements — Moments  of  Dejection — Rhode  Island  Taken  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker — Issue  of  a  Proclamation  jjromising  Pardon — Its  Effects — Removal  of  Congress  from 
Philadelphia  to  Baltimore — The  Darkest  Hour  of  American  IndeiJendence — Meeting  of  the  British  Parliament 
References  to  America  in  the  King's  Speech — Tactics  of  the  Opposition — Oi>inions  of  Lord  Chatham — Incendiary  Fires 
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If  it  were  desirable  that  England  should  vanquish 
her  insurgent  colonies,  it  was  cei"tainly  unfortunate 
that  the  conduct  of  military  affaii-s  was  not  in  more 
competent  hands.  General  Howe  (who  had  recently 
been  knighted)  was  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
courage  as  far  as  concerned  the  risking  of  his 
own  life ;  he  was  also  well  instnicted  in  the  science 
of  his  profession;  but  lie  seems  to  have  been  afflicted 
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by  moral  timidity  as  to  the  possible  consequences 
of  his  actions.  Had  he  possessed  the  audacity  of 
Wolfe,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  would  have 
cnished  the  rebellion  in  its  infancy.  While  still  at 
Boston,  he  let  slip  many  opportunities  for  stiiking 
effective  blows.  The  condition  of  Washington's 
army  during  the  winter  was  such  that  it  could  not 
have  withstood  a  sudden  and  spirited  attack ;  yet 
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Howe  did  nothing  but  defend  his  ovm  lines,  and 
kept  so  bad  a  watch  on  the  enemy  that  he  allowed 
his  opponent  to  seize  on  Dorchester  Heights,  and 
thus  render  untenable  his  position  in  the  capital  of 
Massachusetts.  After  his  success  on  Long  Island, 
he  refraiued  from  assaulting  the  American  camp 
while  the  troops  were  disheartened  and  almost 
panic-stiiick ;  when  the  insurgent  forces  were  eva- 
cuating that  territory,  he  failed  to  discover  the 
movement  until  too  late ;  and  when  they  were  re- 
treating from  New  York,  he  omitted  to  cut  off  the 
riear  of  their  anny  by  throwing  his  own  across  the 
nan-ow  island  on  which  that  city  stands.  For 
similar  reasons  he  now  forbore  fi'om  following  up 
his  superiority  in  the  encounter  at  Chatterton's 
Hill.  On  the  following  morning  (the  29th  of 
October),  he  contemplated  an  assault  on  the  Ame- 
I'ican  lines,  but  speedily  relinquished  the  idea,  be- 
cause of  the  apparent  strength  of  the  works.  They 
were  in  fact  extremely  weak-  Being  intended 
principally  for  defence  against  small  arms,  they  had 
been  hastily  constructed  of  corn-stalks,  siipported 
by  the  lumps  of  earth  adhering  to  the  roots.  It 
is  true  that  Howe  was  not  aware  of  this  fact ;  but 
a  more  enterprising  officer  would  pi'obably  have 
divined  that  entrenchments  so  quickly  thrown  up 
could  hardly  be  impregnable,  and  would  have 
risked  something  on  a  rapid  attack. 

The  plans  of  Howe  were  constantly  being 
thwarted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  greater 
activity  of  Washington.  While  the  former  was 
tliinking  how  he  could  best  break  up  the  enemy's 
lines,  and  was  awaiting  a  reinforcement  from  Earl 
Percy,  who  was  then  at  Haerlem,  the  latter  was 
making  active  preparations  for  the  removal  of  liis 
army  further  into  the  country.  Howe  got  his  re- 
inforcement in  a  couple  of  days  ;  but  he  was  then 
prevented  by  weather  from  leading  his  troops  to 
the  assault,  and,  on  the  night  of  the  31st  of 
October,  Washington  withdrew  behind  the  river 
Croton  to  the  hills  in  his  rear,  which  he  had  had 
time  to  fortify  strongly.  Again  was  the  English 
commander  baffled :  the  movement  had  been  so 
skilfully  and  quietly  performed  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  it  until,  on  the  following  morning, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  Americans  had  vanished 
from  the  gi-ound  whicli  they  had  held  the  day 
before.  It  appeared  to  Howe  perfectly  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  dislodge  his  advei*sary  fi'om  so  formid- 
able a  position,  and  on  the  5th  of  November  he 
directed  Ms  troops  towards  Kings  Bridge  and  the 
line  of  the  Hudson,  leaving  Washington  in  great 
perplexity  as  to  what  he  would  next  do.  Fearing 
that  a  false  movement  was  being  executed,  in  order 
to  entice  the  insurgent  forces  from  the  hilly  country, 


the  American  General  remained  in  his  new  camp 
for  a  few  days ;  but  when  it  became  apparent  that 
this  was  not  the  case,  and  that  a  real  advance  was 
being  made  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Washington, 
it  became  necessary  to  concert  measures  for  meeting 
a  danger  which  might  have  serious  consequences. 

Fort  Washington  stood  on  the  westei-n  side  of 
New  York  island,  near  the  river  Hudson,  and 
about  twelve  miles  north  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  gan-ison  left  in  this  fort,  when  Washington 
withdrew  from  his  lines  on  Haerlem  Heights, 
amounted  to  two  thousand  men ;  and  the  American 
commander  afterwards  acknowledged  that  it  was  a 
grave  sti'ategical  error  to  isolate  that  division  of 
the  army,  and  abandon  it  to  the  very  probable 
chance  of  being  captured.  The  fault  was  his,  only 
to  the  extent  that  he  yielded  his  judgment  in  the 
matter  to  that  of  others,  especially  of  General 
Greene,  who  had  commanded  at  the  station  for 
several  weeks,  and  was  supposed  to  be  better  in- 
formed as  to  the  condition  of  the  fort  than  any  one 
else ;  but  the  error  was  attended  by  very  unfortu- 
nate results.  It  appears  to  have  been  thought  that 
the  x-etention  of  the  post  would  protect  New  Jersey 
from  an  invasion  by  the  Biutish;  in  truth,  it  simply 
invited  attack.  Lee  had  urged  its  abandonment, 
together  with  the  fort  called  after  himself;  but  he 
was  overruled,  and  Greene  threw  in  reinforcements. 
Washington,  apprehending  what  would  now  ensue, 
ordered  all  the  troops  belonging  to  the  States  west 
of  the  Hudson — five  thousand  in  number — to  cross 
the  river  at  Kings  Feny,  and  separated  the  rest 
of  his  ^rmy,  consisting  of  New  York  and  New 
England  troops,  into  two  divisions,  one  of  which, 
Tinder  General  Heath,  was  stationed  on  both  sides 
of  the  stream,  to  defend  the  passes  of  the  highlands, 
while  the  other  (which  included  numerous  militia- 
men, whose  times  of  service  were  soon  to  expire) 
was  left  in  the  camp  near  White  Plains  under  the 
orders  of  General  Lee,  who  was,  according  to  his 
discretion,  either  to  remain  where  he  then  stood, 
or  to  cross  over  to  New  Jersey.  Washington  him- 
self left  for  Hackensack,  on  the  westex-n  side  of  the 
Hudson,  where  his  troops  desthxed  for  sex-vice  iix 
that  directioxx  had  assembled,  after  a  cii-cuitous 
march  of  mox-e  thaxx  sixty  miles.*  At  the  same 
time,  Howe  moved  his  fox'ces  to  the  xxeighbourhood 
of  Kings  Bridge,  and  thexxce  transported  them  in 
flat-bottomed  boats  to  the  island  of  New  York; 
upoxx  which  the  Amex-icans  retix-ed  fx-om  Fort 
Independeixce,  destx'oyed  the  bxidge  over  the  river 
Haerlem,  and  withdrew  to  the  lines  near  Foi-t 
Washington.  But  tlxe  positioix  was  doomed,  and 
it  speedily  fell  ixito  the  hands  of  the  English.    The 

*  Sparks's  Life  of  Wasliingtou,  chap.  9. 
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fort  was  assailed  on  the  16th  of  November  from 
four  sides,  on  two  of  which  the  attacking  troops 
were  obliged  to  climb  a  steep  and  rugged  ascent 
to  the  walls.  The  garrison  had  on  the  previous 
day  been  summoned  to  surrender,  on  pain  of  being 
put  to  the  sword  if  they  refused;  but  the  com- 
mandant, Colonel  Magaw,  replied  that  he  would 
defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity.  A  combat 
of  from  four  to  live  hours'  duration  resulted  in  the 
defenders  being  driven  frjom  the  outer  lines,  and 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  fort  itself  Magaw 
was  by  profession  a  lawyer,  and  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  the  art  of  war.  He  probably  thought 
that  he  had  by  this  time  done  enough  to  vindicate 
his  defiance  of  the  day  before.  At  any  rate,  he 
surrendered,  together  with  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  men  who  foi-med  the  garrison.  Wash- 
ington, who  was  near  enough  to  the  attack  to  view 
several  parts  of  it,  cried  like  a  child  at  seeing  so 
many  of  his  soldiers  bayonetted.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  assault,  he  wrote  to  Colonel  Magaw 
that,  if  he  could  hold  out  till  night,  the  garrison 
should  be  withdrawn.  But  Magaw  had  done  his 
utmost,  and  Fort  Washington  passed  into  English 
hands. 

On  this  occasion,  Howe  acted  with  more  vigour 
and  promptitude  than  he  generally  displayed,  and 
his  success  was  speedily  followed  up.  He  resolved 
to  attack  Fort  Lee,  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the 
river,  nearly  opposite  Fort  Washington.  This 
second  fort  was  situated  on  a  slip  of  land,  ten  miles 
long,  lying  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Hacken- 
sack.  It  was  therefore  not  difficult  of  approach, 
and  Howe  detached  six  thousand  men,  under  Corn- 
wallis,  to  operate  against  it.  They  landed  in  New 
Jersey,  some  six  or  seven  miles  above  Fort  Lee, 
gained  the  high  grounds,  and,  marching  between 
the  two  streams,  approached  the  object  of  their 
solicitude  on  the  18th  of  November.  Greene,  who 
commanded  at  the  fort,  did  not  venture  to  abide 
the  shock.  Having  gained  infonnation  of  the 
movement,  he  evacuated  his  stronghold,  and,  by  a 
rapid  march,  escaped  with  the  main  body  of  the 
gan-ison.  Some  stragglers,  however,  were  left  be- 
hind, together  with  the  heavy  artillery  and  bag- 
gage, which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 
Washington  now  dreaded  an  advance  on  Phila- 
delphia, the  seat  of  the  Congi-essional  Government. 
He  and  his  army  were  in  a  level  country  between 
the  rivers  Hackensack  and  Passaic,  where  defence 
would  have  been  difficult,  and  escape  still  more 
so.  It  was  imperatively  necessary  that  he  should 
move  farther  off,  and  he  withdrew  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  towards  the  Delaware,  that  he 
might  protect  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania.    Closely 


pursued  by  Comwallis,  and  occasionally  making  a 
brief  attempt  to  establish  himself  in  positions 
which  seemed  for  awhile  to  oflFer  a  chance  of 
defence,  he  fell  back  from  town  to  town,  and  ulti- 
mately reached  Trenton,  where  he  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware, taking  up  a  favourable  post  on  the  western  or 
Pennsylvanian  shore.  Of  men  fit  for  duty,  he  had 
now  no  more  than  three  thousand,  and  his  situation 
was  so  desperate  that,  while  on  the  march,  he  had 
written  earnest  letters  to  the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  and  to  Congress,  soliciting  reinforcements. 
Comwallis  was  probably  unaware  of  his  adversary's 
extreme  weakness,  for  he  made  no  attempt  to  cross 
the  river,  but,  in  order  to  secure  the  possession  of 
New  Jersey,  formed  a  chain  of  cantonments  at 
Pennington,  Trenton,  Bordentown,  and  Burlington. 
Congress  did  not  well  know  what  to  do  in  answer 
to  Washington's  appeal  for  help.  The  Board  of  War 
put  forward  a  plan  for  enlisting  prisoners ;  but 
Washington  conceived  that  such  a  measure  would 
not  be  consistent  with  honourable  warfare.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  English  commander  was  less 
scrupulous  in  this  matter,  and  that  he  actually 
sought  to  recruit  his  ranks  with  the  oifscoui-ings  of 
gaols.  He  had  certainly  endeavoured  to  win  over 
a  number  of  Americans  to  his  standards,  but  with 
little  success.  Whenever  Ministers  at  home 
found  themselves  unable  to  send  out  as  many 
troops  as  they  had  promised,  and  as  were 
really  necessary,  they  instructed  their  Genei-als  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  with  native  levies.  But  the 
plan  bore  scanty  fruit,  and  both  Howe  and 
Clinton  frequently  remonstrated,  though  to  no 
effect,  against  placing  any  dependence  on  such  a 
source  of  supply.  To  the  discerning  mind  of  Wash- 
ington, it  seemed  a  very  imi^olitic  thing,  not  to 
speak  of  its  dishonourable  character,  to  employ  re- 
leased criminals  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  for 
such  men,  with  a  few  exceptions,  could  never  be 
relied  on  for  continuous  service,  but  would  at  all 
times  be  apt  to  desert,  and  carry  intelligence  to  the 
enemy.  It  is  evident  that  at  this  period  no  in- 
considerable pai't  of  the  American  population  was 
disinclined  to  risk  life  or  limb  in  the  ranks  of  either 
army,  and  more  disposed  to  give  a  safe  support  to 
the  Boyal  than  to  the  popular  side — jDOSsibly  for 
no  better  reason,  in  many  instances,  than  that  the 
former  appeared  for  the  moment  to  be  winning. 
An  American  historian,  not  wanting  in  a  patriotic 
devotion  to  his  country's  cause,*  has  related  that, 
as  the  retreating  Americans  marched  through  New 
Jersey,    scarcely     one    of    the   inhabitants    joined 

*  Dr.  Eamsay  :  History  of  the  American  Revolution.  See 
also  Dr.  Gordon's  History — a  work  j^artly  written  in  America, 
though  not  by  an  American. 
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them,  while  numbers  every  day  flocked  to  the 
Royal  arm}^,  to  make  their  peace  and  obtain  pro- 
tection. This  was  done  not  merely  by  the  poor 
and  humble,  but  also,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, by  some  of  the  leading  men  of  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  defection  was  par- 
ticularly observable  among  those  who  had  been 
most  loud  in  their  defiance  of  the  parent  State 
as  long  as  the  perils  of  rebellion  were  seen  only 
in  the  distance. 

Together  with  the  three  thousand  effectives 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Washington, 
Lee,  as  we  have  seen,  had  four  thousand  men  in 
the  camp  near  White  Plains.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  wrote  to  his  subordinate  from  Hackensack, 
directing  him  to  lead  his  division  into  New  Jersey, 
and  join  the  army  on  its  march.  The  order  was 
afterwards  repeated  several  times  in  the  most  posi- 
tive terms  ;  but  Lee  hesitated  about  obeying  it, 
and  at  length  did  so  with  reluctance  and  tardiness. 
In  pursuance,  apparently,  of  some  designs  of  his 
own,  pointing  to  an  attack  on  the  rear  of  the 
British  pursuing  forces,  he  progressed  very  slowly, 
and  at  length,  owing- to  a  want  of  proper  caution, 
fell  into  captivity.  With  only  a  small  guard,  and 
at  some  distance  from  his  troops,  he  was  staying 
one  evening  at  a  private  house  not  far  from  Bask- 
engridge,  when  his  presence  there  became  known 
to  one  of  the  loyally-disposed  inhabitants  of  the 
place.  This  person  gave  information  to  Colonel 
Harcourt,  who,  with  a  detachment  of  light  horse, 
had  been  sent  to  obsen^e  the  movements  of  that 
division  of  the  American  army.  Early  on  the 
following  morning,  the  house  was  suiTounded  by  a 
small  party  of  dragoons  under  the  command  of 
Harcourt  himself,  and  Lee  was  carried  prisoner  to 
New  York.  He  was  at  the  moment  busy  writing 
letters  of  complaint  as  to  the  militaiy  conduct  of 
Washington,  little  thinking  that  his  own  lack  of 
judgment  was  on  the  eve  of  being  so  signally  illus- 
trated. On  both  sides,  Lee  had  been  regarded  as  the 
mainstay  of  the  rebellion.  Congress  placed  great 
reliance  on  him,  and  the  English  looked  upon  his 
capture  as  a  success  of  the  highest  importance. 
Washington,  in  relating  the  event  to  his  brother, 
spoke  of  it  as  a  misfortune,  and  said  that  the  dra- 
goons bore  away  their  captive  "  with  every  mark 
of  triumph  and  indignity."  This  may  have  been 
an  exaggei'ation  ;  but  it  is  true  that  for  some  time 
Lee  was  closely  confined,  not  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
but  as  a  deserter  from  the  English  army. 

The  command  of  Lee's  division  now  devolved  on 
Sullivan,  who  marched  with  it  as  rapidly  as  he 
could  towards  the  place  of  junction  with  Washing- 
ton.    The  Commandei'-in-Chief  was  also  reinforced 


by  four  regiments  under  Greneral  Gates,  who  had 
been  released  from  guarding  Ticonderoga  by  the 
retreat  of  General  Carleton  into  winter  quarters  in 
Canada.  Some  other  reinforcements  had  previously 
reached  him,  but  not  to  any  considerable  amount, 
and  his  older  troops  left  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion when  the  term  of  their  service  had  expired, 
though  they  were  often  entreated  to  stay  a  few 
months  longer.  When  Washington  was  retreating 
through  New  Jersey,  he  appealed  to  the  people  to 
furnish  him  with  fresh  recruits ;  but  very  few  came 
forward.  It  was  a  period  of  great  depression,  and 
Washington  himself  could  not  always  resist  a  feel- 
ing of  dejection.  Such  moods,  however,  were  with 
him  but  momentary.  His  singular  cheerfulness^ 
fortitude,  and  self-reliance  were  abiding  influences, 
which  nothing  could  permanently  destroy.  One 
day  he  said  to  his  Adjutant-General,  Joseph  Reed, 
"  If  we  should  retreat  to  the  back  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, would  the  Pennsylvanians  support  us?" 
Reed  answered,  "  If  the  lower  counties  are  subdued 
and  give  up,  the  back  counties  will  do  the  same." 
Washington  passed  liis  hand  over  his  throat,  and 
remarked,  "  My  neck  does  not  feel  as  though  it  was 
made  for  a  haltei'.  We  must  retire  to  Augusta 
county  in  Vii-ginia.  Numbers  will  be  obliged  to 
repair  to  us  for  safety;  and  we  must  try  what  we 
can  do  in  carrying  on  a  predatory  war.  If  over- 
powered, we  must  cross  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains."* Such  were  the  brightest  prospects  which 
at  that  time  Washington  could  hold  out,  even  to 
himself. 

On  gaining  the  western  side  of  the  river  Dela- 
ware, the  American  commander  had  about  five 
thousand  men  at  his  disposal — an  ill-provided 
army,  dispirited  by  defeat.  Cornwallis,  on  the 
eastern  shoi-es  of  the  same  stream,  was  at  the  head 
of  twenty-seven  thousand  men,  well-disciplined, 
well-pix»vided,  and  animated  by  the  confidence  of 
success.  No  fewer  than  four  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  prisoners  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  including  several  officers  ;  and  of 
munitions  of  war  a  very  large  quantity  had  been 
earned  off  from  the  insurgents.  To  make  matters 
still  worse  for  the  Americans,  General  Clinton,  act- 
ing in  conjunction  with  a  squadron  of  men-of-war 
under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  took  possession  of  Rhode 
Island,  without  opposition  or  loss  (for  the  troops 
there  retired  in  time  to  save  themselves),  on  the 
very  day  that  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  ; 
and  at  the  same  tune  the  British  fleet  blocked  up 
Commodore  Hopkins's  squadron,  and  a  number  of 
privateers,  at  Providence.     Writing  to  his  brother 

*  Gordon's  History,  Vol.  II. 
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on  the  IStli  of  December,  Washington  i-emarked 
that,  if  every  nerve  were  not  strained  to  recruit 
the   new   army   with   all   possible    expedition,  he 
thought  the  game  was  nearly  up.     This  he  attri- 
buted to  the  insidious  arts  of  the  enemy,  to  the 
disaffection   of    certain   colonies,   to    the    ruinous 
policy  of  short  enlistments  (which,  however,  had 
by  this  time  been  abandoned),  and  to  placing  too 
great   a   dependence   on   the   militia.      Under   all 
these  circumstances,  the  English  commander  ought 
to  have  been  inspirited  to  pursue  a  more  vigorous 
course,  and  to  finish,  by  a  series  of  well-directed 
blows,    what    had    thus    far    progressed    so   well. 
But  the  characteristic  caution  or  slowness  of  Sii- 
William   Howe   again   held  him   in    check,    and, 
although  he  now  formed  a  design  of  passing  into 
Pennsylvania,  he  resolved  to  wait  until  the  Dela- 
ware should  be  frozen  over,  instead  of  procuring 
boats,  and  attacking  the  enemy  with   the  greatest 
rapidity  possible.     The  immediate  command  in  the 
Jerseys    was    in    the    hands  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 
Howe  himself  remained  at  New  York,  where  for 
some  time  his  action  had  a  political  rather  than  a 
military  character. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  the  Howes,  in  their 
capacity  as  j)eace-makers,  had  issued  a  Proclama- 
tion promising  pardon  to  those  who  should  return 
to  their  allegiance  within  sixty  days,  and  subscribe 
a  suitable  declaration.  "  Numbers,"  writes  Dr. 
Gordon,  "who  had  been  Provincial  Congress-men, 
committee-men,  justices,  and  the  like,  though  out 
of  the  way  of  immediate  danger,  ran  to  take  the 
advantage  of  the  Proclamation.  Many  of  the 
Whigs  shifted  about.  Only  a  few  of  fortune  stood 
fii'm  to  the  cause.  It  was  the  middle  rank  of  the 
people,  in  general,  that  remained  steadfast  in  this 
day  of  trial."  To  most  persons  it  must  have  ap- 
peared that  the  sun  of  American  independence 
had  hopelessly  sunk  before  it  was  fairly  above  the 
hoi'izon ;  and  Congress,  though  it  did  not  entirely 
lose  heart,  considered  it  prudent  to  move  farther 
from  the  enemy.  The  Federal  Assembly,  there- 
fore,, quitted  Philadelphia  on  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  retired  to  Baltimore.  General  Putnam 
took  command  of  the  militia  in  Philadelphia,  and 
was  instructed  to  throw  up  a  line  of  entrenchments 
and  redoubts  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill, 
and  to  prepax'e  for  an  obstinate  defence.  The  very 
darkest  hour  of  the  American  cause  was  then 
resting  heavily  on  the  land  ;  and  men  not  naturally 
inclmed  to  despondency  must  have  had  their  secret, 
if  not  their  avowed,  misgivings  as  to  the  policy  of 
a  quarrel  which  appeared  to  have  been  pushed  to 
extremities  Avithout  sufficient  preparation. 

We  must  here  turn  aside  from  the  course  of 


events  m  America,  to  note  the  progress  of  opinion 
in  England,  and  to  chronicle  the  action  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government  and  Parliament  with  respect  to 
the  development  of  the  revolution  in  the  thii-teen 
colonies.       Parliament  assembled  on  the  31st  of 
October,  and  the  Royal    Speech    necessarily  had 
very  considerable  reference  to  the  civil  war  then 
proceeding  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,     The 
King  congi-atulated  himself  on  one  great  advantage 
which  he  said  would  ensue  from  the  object  of  the 
rebels  being  openly  avowed  and  clearly  understood. 
There  would  be  unanimity  at  home,  founded  on  a 
general  conviction  of  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the 
Ministerial  measures.     He  concluded  by  saying  : — 
''  In  this  arduous  contest  I  can  have  no  other  ob- 
ject but  to  promote  the    true  interests  of   all  my 
subjects.     No  people  ever  enjoyed  more  happiness, 
or  lived  under  a  milder  government,   than  those 
now  revolted  in  the  provinces.     The  improvements 
in  every  ai-t  of  which  they  boast  declare  it ;  their 
numbers,  their  wealth,  their  strength  by  sea  and 
land,  which  they  think  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
make  head  against  the  whole  power  of  the  mother 
coimtry,  are  irrefragable  proofs  of  it.     My  desire  is 
to  restore  them  to  the  blessings  of  law  and  liberty, 
equally  enjoyed    by  every   British    subject,  which 
they  have  fatally  and  desperately  exchanged  for  all 
the  calamities  of  war,  and   the  arbitrary  tyranny 
of  their  chiefs." 

The  King's  assurance  that  the  rebellious  attitude 
of  the  colonists  would  lead  to  unanimity  at  home, 
was  not  entirely  justified  by  the  event.     In  the 
House  of  Commons,  Lord  John  Cavendish  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  Address,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  throw  on  Government  the  blame  of  what 
was  occui-ring  in  America.     The  amendment  was 
seconded  by  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  and  gave  rise 
to   an  embittered   debate,    in   which    the   leading 
members  of  the  Opposition  insisted  that  the  revolt 
had  been  provoked  by  the  injustice  of  England,  by 
the  endeavours  of  successive  Ministers  to  subvert 
the  liberties  of  the  colonists,  by  a  long  accumu- 
lation of  neglect,   insult,  and  injury,  by  blunders 
innumerable,  and  by  two  years  of  a  savage,  pirati- 
cal, and  unjust  war,  carried  on  against  them  by  the 
English  people.     It  was,  indeed,  admitted  by  some 
who  supported  these  general  views  that  the  Ame- 
ricans were  to  blame  for  having  too  precipitately 
resorted  to  violent  measures;  but  it  was  added  that 
they  had  doubtless  felt  themselves  justified  in  de- 
claring their  own  sovereignty,  and  it  would  therefore 
become  the  House  to  express  its  respect  for  the 
spirit  and  the  principles  which  had  dictated  such 
a  course.     Among  the  speakers  on  this  side  were 
Wilkes,  Barre,  and  Fox ;  and  the  oratory  of  the 
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last-named  has  been  described  by  Horace  Walpole, 
and  by  Gibbon  tlie  historian,  as  magnificent.  The 
defence  of  the  King's  Speech  and  the  Address  rested 
chiefly  with  Lord  North  and  Lord  George  Gei*- 
maine.  The  Premier  denied  the  chai-ge  that  had 
been  brought  against  him  of  having  withheld  in- 
formation j  and  the  Colonial  Secretary  argued  that 
England  had  been  anxious  for  reconciliation  on 
mild  and  fail*  terms,  but  that  those  terms  had  been 
rejected  with  sconi  by  the  American  leaders.  It 
was  clear,  he  said,  from  the  reports  of  the  Ameri- 
cans themselves,  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
ference on  Staten  Island,  Lord  Howe  was  as  eager 
for  tlie  restoration  of  peace  as  Franklin  and  his  co- 
adjutors were  for  the  continuance  of  hostilities. 
Replying  to  some  who  had  contended  that  the 
pacific  declarations  of  foreign  Powers,  and  especi- 
ally of  France,  could  not  be  relied  on  as  sincere. 
Lord  George  Germaine  said  that  if  they  proved 
false — if  those  Powers  should  incur  the  folly  and 
guilt  of  assisting  a  rebellion — Great  Britain  was 
prepared  to  meet  them  in  the  field.  The  ques- 
tions at  issue  were  fairly  debated  on  both  sides, 
and,  on  a  division,  the  amendment  was  negatived 
by  242  votes  against  87.  A  corresponding  amend- 
ment in  the  House  of  Lords  drew  from  the  Earl 
of  Shelburne  a  speech  of  extreme  acrimony  in 
denunciation  of  the  Government ;  but  the  at- 
tempt was  defeated  by  91  against  26.  Fourteen 
peers  caused  this  amendment  to  be  entered  on  the 
joiirnals  of  the  House,  at  full  length,  as  a  protest 
signed  by  themselves. 

Equally  unsuccessful  was  a  proposal,  made  by 
Lord  John  Cavendish  on  the  16th  of  November, 
that,  in  conformity  with  the  tenor  of  the  Proclama- 
tion issued  in  America  by  Lord  Howe  and  his 
brother,  tlie  House  of  Commons  should  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  for  revising  the  Acts  by 
which  the  colonists  felt  themselves  aggrieved.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  Burke,  but  resisted  by 
Ministers  on  the  ground  that  the  inquiry  into 
grievances  had  been  proffered  only  to  those  who 
should  retin-n  to  their  duty,  and  that  consequently 
a  disavowal  of  independence,  and  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  British  supremacy,  were  requisite  before 
any  measures  of  reconciliation  could  be  adopted  by 
the  parent  country.  A  majority  of  109  agamst  47 
disposed  of  this  motion,  and  the  Opposition  now  felt 
so  utterly  disconcerted  that  several  of  its  members, 
especially  those  of  the  Rockingham  party,  with- 
drew from  the  business  of  Parliament,  declaring 
that  it  was  impossible  to  save  a  people  against  its 
will,  and  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  the 
Ministerial  measiires.  Without  any  formal  seces- 
sion, these  members  appeared  in  their  places  only 


when  private  Bills,  in  which  they  had  some  per- 
sonal interest,  were  being  discussed.  It  has  been 
properly  remarked  that  this  was  a  strange  way  of 
exhibiting  patriotism ;  but  patriotism  is  not  with- 
out its  aberrations.  To  many  of  the  Opposition 
such  conduct  appeared  highly  reprehensible,  and 
they  endeavoured  to  bring  forward  Lord  Chatham 
once  more  as  the  champion  of  America  in  the 
British  Parliament.  But  the  great  ox-ator  of  former 
days  was  now  incapable  of  mental  exertion;  and  all 
that  could  be  extracted  from  him  was  a  statement 
that  his  views  on  American  affairs  had  undergone 
no  change,  and  that  he  feared  an  invasion  of  Eng- 
land by  the  French  as  a  consequence  of  the  policy 
then  being  pursued.  It  is  clear  that  the  general 
feeling  of  the  country  was  against  the  views  of  the 
Opposition,  and  this  fact  strengthened  the  hands  of 
Ministers  in  Parliament.  Whatever  they  asked 
for,  they  obtained.  The  supplies  for  the  year  were 
voted  on  a  liberal  scale,  and  some  new  contracts 
with  German  princes,  for  fresh  bodies  of  troops  to 
serve  in  America,  were  sanctioned.  Lord  North 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  Parliament  whicli 
he  led. 

While  the  two  Houses  were  in  recess  for  the 
Chi'istmas  holidays,  the  country  was  greatly  agitated 
by  a  number  of  incendiary  fires,  which  pointed  to 
the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  shipping  and  arsenals.  Although  a 
similar  design  had  been  conceived  in  1764  by  the 
French  Minister,  Choiseul,  and  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  English  Government,  proper  pre- 
cautions for  the  guarding  of  the  arsenals  and  dock- 
yards were  not  taken,  and  on  the  7th  of  December 
a  fire  broke  out  at  Portsmouth,  whicli  threatened 
the  total  destruction  of  the  national  property  there. 
It  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  mischance,  but,  on 
the  IStli  of  the  following  January  (1777),  a  clerk 
in  the  dockyard,  in  moving  some  hemp  in  the 
hemp-room,  discovered  an  explosive  machine  and 
various  combustible  materials.  Some  of  the  au- 
thorities then  recollected  that  a  sullen,  silent  man, 
an  artisan,  had  been  seen  loitering  about  the  yard 
on  the  day  of  the  fire,  and  had  been  accidentally 
locked  one  night  into  the  rope-house.  His  exact 
name  was  not  known,  but,  from  his  calling  in  life, 
he  was  generally  spoken  of  as  John  the  Painter. 
A  reward  was  offered  for  his  capture ;  but  he  had 
disapi)eared,  and  could  not  be  found,  in  spite  of  a 
diligent  search,  either  in  Portsmouth  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  suspicion  against  him  was  strengtli- 
ened  by  the  fact  that  he  had  recently  come  from 
America  ;  and  a  panic  spread  through  the  country, 
where  it  was  said  that  a  band  of  American  incen- 
diaries had  amved,  with  instructions  to  spread  fire 
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and  havoc  in  every  direction.  Subsequent  events 
gave  colour  to  this  apprehension.  Incendiary  fires 
were  attempted  at  Plymouth  and  at  Bristol ;  and 
in  the  latter  city  the  miscreant,  having  failed  to  set 
fire  to  some  vessels,  contrived  to  burn  down  several 
warehouses  which  stood  upon  the  quay,  close  to  a 
crowded  mass  of  shipping.  In  a  house  of  the  same 
city,  combustibles  were  found  stored,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  alarm  was  naturally  increased  in  no  slight 
degree. 

At  the  beginning  of  Febniary,  a  man  was  appre- 
hended at  Odiham,  in  Hampshire,  on  a  charge  of 
burglary.  He  was  a  Scotchman,  named  Aitken, 
twenty-four  yeai-s  of  age — a  wandering,  \insettled 
person,  who  had  at  vai'ious  times  borne  several 
aliases,  and  who  now  turned  out  to  be  John  the 
Painter.  Tl^ee  years  previously,  he  had  been  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  America,  and  had  there  adopted 
the  most  extreme  views  of  the  party  of  indepen- 
dence. On  returning  to  Great  Britain,  he  had 
committed  various  acts  of  theft  and  was  at  length 
in  custody  on  suspicion  of  housebreaking.  It  was 
found  a  very  difiicult  matter,  however,  to  fix  on 
him  any  connection  with  the  recent  acts  of  incen- 
diarism, for  he  showed  great  cleverness  in  parrying 
such  questions  as  were  asked.  On  the  sugges- 
tion of  Earl  Temple,,  another  paintei-,  named 
Baldwin,  who  had  also  travelled  in  America,  was 
put  into  the  same  cell  with  Aitken.  By  professing 
sympathy  with  his  views,  he  managed  to  win  his 
confidence  ;  and  John  the  Painter  speedily  divulged 
a  great  deal  which,  if  true,  it  was  very  important 
that  the  Government  should  know.  The  fellow's 
>statements  were  that  he  had  enlisted  in  several 
regiments,  and  deserted  from  them  as  soon  as  he 


had  received  the  bovmty-money ;  that  he  had  tra- 
velled through  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  England, 
supporting  himself  by  many  depredations ;  that 
while  in  America  he  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  advancmg  the  cause  of  liberty  by  burning 
the  shipping  and  the  principal  trading  cities  of 
England  j  that  he  had  then  gone  to  France,  where 
he  had  had  several  interviews  with  Silas  Deane, 
the  American  agent  at  Paris;  that  Deane  had 
encouraged  his  project  by  giving  him  money, 
and  promising  him  further  rewai-ds  when  he  had 
accomplished  his  task ;  and  that  he  had  then  come 
to  England,  and  made  the  attempts  at  Portsmouth 
and  other  places.  Early  in  March  he  was  tried  at 
Winchester.  The  evidence  of  Baldwin  being  con- 
firmed by  other  witnesses,  the  accused  was  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  The  execution 
took  place  on  the  10th  of  March,  on  a  gallows  sixty 
feet  high,  in  front  of  the  dockyard  at  Poi-tsmouth, 
after  the  prisoner  had  first  been  carried  in  an  open 
cart  round  the  ruins  of  the  building  he  had  desti'oyed. 
He  had  already  made  a  full  confession,  re-affirming 
what  he  had  told  Baldwin  about  Silas  Deane,  and 
adding  that,  on  Deane's  suggestion,  he  had  called 
on  an  American  resident  in  London,  Dr.  Bancroft, 
who  expressed  himself  adverse  to  the  scheme,  but, 
by  implication,  promised  not  to  inform  against  him. 
That  any  of  the  really  great  Americans  of  that  day, 
or  that  the  members  of  Congress,  were  concerned 
in  this  plot,  is  most  unlikely ;  but  the  revelations 
of  John  the  Painter  increased,  by  a  natural,  though 
not  very  reasonable,  process,  the  general  repug- 
nance felt  by  Englishmen  to  the  cause  which  that 
scoundrel,  for  a  promised  reward,  endeavoured  to 
promote  by  fire  and  ravage. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Disastrous  Siate  of  the  American  Fortunes  at  Christmas,  1776— "Washington's  Plan  for  Ke-crossing  the  Delaware— Dictatorial 
Powers  conferred  on  the  Commander-in-Chief— Positions  of  the  Hessian  Contingents— Ai-rangements  of  Washington  for 
attacking  them— The  Evening  of  Christmas  Day— The  Attack  on  Trenton— Defeat  of  the  Hessians— Inability  of  some 
of  Washington's  Divisions  to  join  in  the  Attack— The  British  and  Hessians  fall  hack  from  the  Line  of  the  Delaware- 
Effects  of  the  American  Success— Advance  of  Lord  Comwallis  towards  Trenton— Eenewed  Fighting— Determination  of 
Washington  to  get  to  the  Rear  of  the  Enemy— Surprise  of  three  British  Regiments  at  Princeton— Cornwallis  compelled  to 
Abandon  his  Position— Retreat  of  Washington  towards  Kingston— His  Hoad-quarters  for  the  Winter  fixed  at  Morristown 
—New  Jersey  recovered  by  the  Americans— Issue  of  a  Proclamation  by  the  American  Commander-in-Chief— Interchange 
of  Prisoners— The  Case  of  General  Lee— Treatment  of  Colonel  Campbell  and  of  other  Captives— Howe  and  Washington 
—Chatham's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Satisfaction  of  American  Grievances. 


The  tide  was  at  its  very  lowest,  as  regards  the  for- 
tunes of  the  American  revolution,  as  the  Chi-istmas 
of  1776  approached.  Even  the  genius  of  Washing- 
ton, despite  all  the  vigilance,  activity,  and  skill  of 


that  remarkable  man,  haa  been  able  to  accomplish 
little.  The  Americans  had  been  driven  from 
New  York,  had  been  chased  through  New  Jersey, 
had  been  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Pennsylvania, 
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had  relinquished  Rhode  Island,  had  been  deprived 
of  theii*  forts,  had  been  defeated  upon  several 
occasions,  and  had  lost  a  large  number  of  men  and 
much  material  of  war.  Congress  had  been  com- 
pelled to  move  further  to  the  south-west ;  and 
Lee,  on  whom  reliance  had  been  placed,  as  a  man 
instructed  in  military  science,  a  veteran,  and  a  re- 
nowned hero,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  What 
was  worse  than  all,  was  the  poor  quality  of  the 
National  army,  the  insubordination  and  want  of 
spirit,  the  readiness  to  desert  the  service,  the  vm- 
patriotic  reluctance  of  the  masses  to  come  forward, 
and  ri,->k  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  American 
Independence.  The  waverers  were  going  over 
to  the  Royal  standard  in  multitudes,  and  it  was  a 
question  whether  in  a  little  while  the  American 
Commander-in-Cliief  would  have  any  forces  to 
command.  All  things  conspired  to  produce  the 
utmost  dej)ression  and  misgiving.  The  tide  indeed 
was  low. 

Nevertheless,  Washington  did  not  despair.  By 
the  removal  of  Congress  from  Philadelphia  to  Balti- 
moi*e,  he  felt  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of 
protecting  the  deliberations  of  that  body,  and  there- 
fore more  free  to  act  in  any  direction  that  seemed 
to  afford  him  the  best  chances  of  successful  results. 
His  plans  finally  took  the  shaj^e  of  a  re-passage  of 
the  Delaware,  with  a  view  to  surprising  some  por- 
tion of  the  King's  troops.  It  is  said  that  Benedict 
Arnold  first  suggested  this  idea  to  Washington. 
Colonel  Reed  also  conceived  the  possibility  of 
some  such  enterprise,  and,  in  a  letter  of  the  22nd  of 
December,  asked  his  principal  if  it  were  not  feasible. 
To  Washington,  however,  is  due  the  credit  of  work- 
ing out  the  details  of  this  daring  scheme.  Its 
execution  was  favoured  by  the  bad  arrangements  of 
the  enemy.  Two  of  the  most  important  positions 
in  New  Jersey — Trenton  and  Bordentown — were 
occupied  by  bodies  of  Hessians,  under  Colonel  Rahl 
and  Count  Donop,  These  troops,  being  unac- 
quainted with  the  English  language,  were  not  very 
likely  to  obtain  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the 
American  army  ;  and,  as  if  to  add  to  the  weakness 
thus  created,  the  posts  that  were  the  most  liable 
to  attack  were  left  with  a  small  number  of  men 
to  guard  them,  and  without  any  fortifications  or 
entrenchments.  Trenton  was  more  particularly 
exposed;  and  on  Trenton,  therefore,  Washington 
deteiinined  to  concentrate  his  attack. 

It  was  a  desperate  enterprise,  and  the  American 
commander  well  knew  its  risks.  On  the  23rd  of 
December  he  wrote  to  the  Adjutant-General,  in- 
forming him  of  his  intention,  but  begging  him  to 
keep  the  fact  to  himself,  as  its  discovery  might 
prove  fatal.      "  Our  numbers,"  said  Washington, 


"  are  less  than  I  had  any  conception  of ;  but  ne- 
cessity, dire  necessity,  will— nay,  must — -justify  my 
attack."  There  was  shortly,  howevei',  to  be  some 
prospect  of  an  improvement  in  the  araiy.  In 
answer  to  renewed  remonstrances  as  to  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  militia,  Congress,  on  December  27th, 
conferred  on  Washington  power  to  raise  sixteen 
battalions  of  infantry,  in  addition  to  the  eighty-eight 
already  voted  by  the  Federal  Assembly  ;  to  appoint 
the  officers ;  to  raise  and  equip  three  thousand 
Light  Horse,  three  regiments  of  Artillery,  and  a 
corps  of  Engineers ;  to  call  upon  any  of  the  States 
for  such  aids  of  militia  as  he  should  judge  necessary; 
to  form  magazines  of  provisions ;  to  displace  and 
appoint  all  officers  under  the  rank  of  brigadiers  ;  to 
fill  up  vacancies  in  every  part  of  the  army  ;  to  take 
whatever  he  should  want  for  the  use  of  his  soldiers, 
allowing  the  people  a  reasonable  price  for  their 
commodities  ;  and  to  arrest  and  confine  persons  who 
refused  to  receive  the  Continental  currency,  or  who 
were  otherwise  disaffected  to  the  American  cause, 
and  report  them  for  trial  to  the  States  of  which 
they  were  citizens.*  These  powers — which  virtu- 
ally created  a.  military  Dictatorship,  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  the  old  Roman  Republic  in 
times  of  danger — were  to  continue  for  six  months 
only,  and  they  were  conferred,  as  it  was  expressly 
stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  resolve,  on  account  of 
the  pei-fect  reliance  felt  by  Congress  on  the  wisdom, 
vigour,  and  uprightness  of  their  General. 

While  the  arrangements  thus  cast  upon  him  by 
Congress  were  still  in  progi-ess,  Washington  de- 
termined on  his  great  attempt  of  re-crossing  the 
Delaware.  The  Royal  force  at  Trenton  consisted 
of  three  regiments  of  Hessians,  amounting  to  about 
fifteen  hundred  men,  and  a  troop  of  British  Light 
Horse.  At  Bordentown,  further  down  the  river, 
was  a  second  detachment  of  Hessians;  and  the  other 
divisions  of  the  invading  army  were  quartered 
about  the  coimtry  from  the  Hackensack  to  the 
Delaware.  With  the  quick  reasoning  of  military 
genius,  Washington  discerned  his  opportimity. 
*'Now,"  he  exclaimed,  "now  is  the  time  to  clip 
their  wings,  Avhen  they  are  so-  spread  !  "'  Tlie  plan 
of  attack  included  a  movement  against  the  de- 
tachments stationed  at  Bordentown,  Bm-lington, 
Black  Horse,  and  Mount  Holly,  which  were  to  be 
surprised  by  General  Cadwallader,  advancing  across 
the  river  from  Bristol ;  while  Washington,  at  the 
head  of  the  main  body,  should  cross  above  Trenton, 
and  fall  on  the  Hessians  under  Rahl.  Having 
completed  his  dispositions,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
fixed  upon  the  night  of  Christmas  Day  for  com- 

*  Spai-ks's  Life  of  Wasliington,  chap.  9. 
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mencing  operations,  conceiving  that  the  Geiinans 
would  be  sleeping  soundly  after  a  carouse,  and 
therefore  not  in  the  best  condition  for  resisting 
their  assailants. 

As  the  early  darkness  was  closing  in  on  that 
memorable  25th  of  December,  two  thousand  four 
hundred  of  the  Continental  troops,  with  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery,  began  to  cross  the  Delawai-e  at 
a  ferry  nine  mUes  above  Trenton.  The  stream  was 
choked  with  floating  ice,  and  the  passage  was  in 
this  way  rendered  so  difficult  that  it  was  almost 
four  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  before  the 
whole  body  under  Washington  had  reached  the 
opposite  shore.  The  men  were  then  formed  into 
two  divisions,  one  commanded  by  Sullivan,  the 
other  by  Greene.  The  former  marched  along  the 
path  nearest  to  the  river ;  the  latter  followed 
the  upper  road,  farther  to  the  left,  which  led  to 
Pennington.  Colonel  Rahl  had  had  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  an  attack  on  his  position  was  medi- 
tated. Captain  Washington  (a  relative  of  the 
great  man)  had  for  some  days  been  on  a  scouting 
party  in  New  Jei-sey,  with  about  fifty  foot-soldiers, 
and  on  Christmas  Day  had  exchanged  a  few  shots 
with  the  advanced  sentinels  at  Trenton.  The 
circumstance  was  a  very  fortunate  one  for  the 
Americans,  as  the  Hessians  imagined  this  to  be 
the  threatened  attack,  and,  conceiving  the  danger 
to  be  over,  relaxed  theii"  vigilance.  The  captain, 
on  his  retreat,  met  the  forces  on  the  upper  road, 
and  joined  them.  It  was  feared  that  the  alarm 
caused  by  this  slight  collision  might  have  put  the 
Hessians  on  their  guard,  instead  of  lulling  their 
suspicions,  as  afterwai'ds  proved  to  be  the  case ; 
but,  as  it  would  now  have  been  very  imprudent  to 
withdraw,  the  march  continued.  It  was  a  march 
of  the  most  trying  character.  Snow  and  sleet  drove 
mercilessly  against  the  advancing  columns;  the 
road  was  slippery  and  toilsome  with  ice ;  and  the 
cold  was  terrible.  Yet  the  two  divisions  struggled 
manfully  on. 

The  distance  to  Trenton  by  both  roads  was  about 
equal ;  and  the  two  divisions  came  in  sight  of  the 
town,  as  it  was  intended  they  should,  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  how- 
ever, before  they  got  there,  approaching  at  different 
points.  Washington  had  been  so  far  frustrated 
in  his  original  design,  that,  instead  of  attacking 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  he  was  obliged  to  do  so  in 
broad  daylight.  But  the  Hessians  were  surprised 
none  the  less,  and  made  no  very  prolonged  resist- 
ance. Their  outposts,  startled  by  a  sudden  and 
simultaneous  fire  opening  upon  them  from  opposite 
quarters,  fell  back  into  the  toAvn,  and  presently  the 
main  body  formed.     Two  or  thi'ee  pieces  of  artillery 


were  brought  up,  and  soon  taken  by  the  assailants. 
Colonel  Rahl  did  the  utmost  to  rally  his  men  ;  but 
early  in  the  engagement  he  received  a  mortal 
wound,  and  his  soldiers,  dismayed  by  the  American 
cannon,  which  did  terrible  execution,  became  dis- 
couraged. A  thousand  of  them,  after  endeavouring 
to  retreat  towards  Princeton,  and  being  inter- 
cepted by  a  detachment  sent  for  that  purpose, 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  made  submission ;  the 
rest,  including  the  Light  Horse,  had  at  an  early 
period  fled  by  the  bridge  over  the  Assanpink,  and 
escaped  to  Bordentown.  Six  brass  field-pieces  and 
a  thousand  stand  of  arms  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors.  Nearly  thirty  of  the  Hessian 
privates,  and  six  officers  (exclusive  of  Rahl)  were 
killed,  while  the  Americans  lost  only  four  men,  of 
whom  two  were  frozen  to  death  by  the  intense 
cold. 

Some  portions  of  the  design  were  not  so  fortunate. 
A  small  party  of  militia,  under  Colonel  Griffin,  who 
wei'e  to  pass  the  Delaware  near  Philadelphia,  and 
to  advance  to  Mount  Holly,  met  with  a  check. 
Count  Donop  marched  from  Bordentown  against 
these  troops,  and,  having  forced  them  to  with- 
draw, returned  to  his  post.  Below  Trenton,  the 
river  was  so  completely  frozen  over  that  the 
troops  under  CadwaUader,  and  another  detachment 
under  General  Ewing,  who  was  to  co-operate  with 
Washington,  were  unable  to  get  across  rd  the  pre- 
concerted times.  CadwaUader,  indeed,  managed 
to  land  a  battalion  of  infantry;  but  the  artillery 
could  not  be  dragged  over  the  heaped-up  masses  of 
ice  on  the  margin  of  the  stream,  and  the  men 
therefore  retiu-ned.  Ewing  was  altogether  un- 
successful ;  and  the  failure  of  these  two  officera 
prevented  the  completion  of  Washington's  plan, 
and  facilitated  the  escape  of  those  who  had  fled 
from  the  town.  It  also  rendered  advisable  the 
speedy  return  of  the  victors  to  their  own  side  of 
the  Delaware.  Some  of  the  officers  were  disposed 
to  follow  up  their  blow  by  a  further  advance ;  but 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  though  personally  well- 
inclined  to  such  a  course,  considered  that  it  would 
be  risking  too  much,  as  his  men  were  exhausted 
with  their  fatigues,  and  the  enemy  was  in  force  at 
Princeton  and  New  Brunswick.  Accordingly,  on 
the  evening  of  the  26th,  he  re-passed  the  Delaware, 
canying  with  him  his  prisoners,  and  their  arms, 
colours,  and  artillery.  The  British  and  Hessian 
ti'oops  posted  at  Boi'dentown  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, u.nder  the  command  of  Count  Donop,  re- 
treated to  Princeton,  thus  breaking  up  the  line 
of  cantonments  along  the  Delaware.  Donop,  in 
fact,  was  panic-stitick  at  the  blow  which  had  fallen 
on  Rahl's  division,  and  sought  safety  by  concen- 
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trating  his  forces,  and  removing  farther  from  the 
river  which  had  proved  such  an  imperfect  pro- 
tection. 

As  soon  as  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Wash- 
ington that  his  advei-saries  were  falling  back  along 
the  whole  of  their  line,  he  once  more  crossed  the 
Delaware  into  New  Jersey,  and  took  up  his  quar- 
ters at  Trenton,  that  he  might  be  ready  for  further 
action.     Cadwallader  and  the  Adjutant-General  at 
the  same  time  succeeded  in  crossing  from  Bristol, 
at  the  head  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  Pennsyl- 
vanian  militia,  who,  with  an  equal  number  under 
General  Mifflin,  formed  a  junction  with  the  main 
army.     The  position  of  the  Americans  had  vastly 
improved  since  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day,  and 
they  began  to  recover  heart  when  they  saw  the 
Hessian    troops   paraded    through   the   streets    of 
Philadelphia.       The  loyalists  had  at  first  denied 
the  reality  of  the  asserted  triumph  over  the  Ger- 
man troops,  who  had  up  to  that  time  enjoyed  an 
exaggerated  reputation  for  prowess ;  but  here  they 
were  visibly  in  captivity.      The  peace-pai'ty  were 
discouraged,  and  the  Quakers,  who  had  thrown  all 
their  influence  on  the  side  of  the  Crown,  found  they 
could   do  nothing  against  the  rising  spirit  of  the 
nation.     The  people  of  New  Jersey  were  also  ex- 
cited to  martial  enthusiasm,  partly  by  the  victory 
achieved  on  their  soil,  and  jiartly  by  exasperation 
against  the  Royal  troops,  especially  the  Hessians, 
who   had    behaved   with   insolence,    rapacity,  and 
cruelty,  during  their  time  of  predominance.*    But 
the  old  trouble  about  the  army  had  again  to  be 
encountered.       In  several    regiments  the  term  of 
service    expired   with   the   last    day  of  the  year, 
and   the    men  were  so  worn  with  their  exertions 
and  hardships  that  they  threatened  to  go  off  the 
very  moment  they  were  free.     Many  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  persuaded,  by  a  bounty  of  ten  dollars 
each,  to  remain  six  weeks  longer;  and  this  gave 
time  for  the  creation  of  fresh  regiments. 

Sir  William  Howe  was  still  at  New  York  when 
intelligence  arrived  of  Washington's  brilliant  per- 
formance on  the  Delaware.  Comwallis  was  on 
the  point  of  departing  for  Europe,  but  Howe  re- 
quested him  to  remain,  and  resume  his  command  in 
New  Jersey.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  Princeton, 
massing  the  scattered  forces  that  had  lately  been 
dispersed;  additional  troops  from  Brunswick  fol- 
lowed him;    and   on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of 

*  Several  statements  were  made  at  the  time  as  to  acts  of 
liorrible  atrocity  committed  by  the  British  and  Gei-maii 
soldiers.  Eelations  of  this*  kind  are  sometimes  exaggerated, 
and  sometimes  wholly  false ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
conduct  of  troops  in  a  conquered  country  is  generally  marked 
by  much  that  is  a  disgrace  to  human  nature.     ,      ' 


January,  1777,  the  Royal  army  advanced  towards 
Trenton.     At  their  approach  Washington  retix'ed, 
and  posted  himself  on  some  high  ground  behind 
the  Assanpink  rivulet,  where,  under  cover  of  artil- 
lery, he  awaited  attack.     After  some  cannonading 
on  both  sides.  Lord  Comwallis  suspended  his  opera- 
tions, and  encamped  his  troops  near  the  rivulet, 
apparently  with   the   intention    of    renewing    the 
battle  on  the  following  morning.     The  Americans 
bivouacked  on  the  ground  they  had  assumed  after 
retiring  from  their  first  position,  and  Washington 
turned  his  fertile  mind  towards  the  elaboration  of 
some  scheme  by  which  he  might  evade,  rather  than 
encounter,  the  embattled  hosts  befoi'e   him.      He 
feared   to   risk  a  general   action   when  the   light 
should  have  returned;    he  knew  that  his  enemy 
was  superior  to  him  in  numbers  and  in  discipline  ; 
and  he  more  than  questioned  whether  some  of  his 
men  could  be  trusted  to  abide  the  shock.     When, 
therefore,  he  met  his  officers    in  council  early  in 
the  evening,  he   observed  that,  from  the  number 
of  hostile    troops  then   in   front    of  them,  it  was 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Comwallis  could  not  have 
left  many  in  the  rear*.  •    He  accordingly  proposed 
to  move,  by  a  secret  night-march,  to  Princeton, — 
thence,  if  no  insuperable  difficulties  presented  them- 
selves, to  push  on  to  New  Bru,nswick, — and  in  this 
way  to  surprise  the  rear-guai'd,  and  capture  theii' 
stores  before  the  English  General  could  come  up. 
The  plan  was  approved,  and  steps  were  immediately 
taken  for  putting  it  into  execution.     To  secure  his 
own  baggage,  Washington  caused  it  to  be  removed 
to  Burlington,  and  at  midnight  the  march  began. 
Every  precaution  was  taken  to  mask  the  removal 
of  the  troops,  and  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  what 
was  intended.       Men  were    employed  throughout 
the  night  digging    an    entrenchment  close  to  the 
English  sentries  ;  the  bivouac-fires  were  kept  burn- 
ing ;  and  a  certain  number  of  guards  were  ordered 
to  remain  at  the  bridge  and  the  fox'ds  until  the 
approach  of  daylight,  when  they  were  to  follow 
their  comrades. 

By  a  circuitous  route,  which  was  rendered  com- 
paratively easy  by  the  hard  condition  of  the  frozen 
roads,  Washington  reached  Princeton  a  little  after 
sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd.  He  found 
Ihere  three  British  regiments  commanded  by 
Colonel  Mawhood,  two  of  which  were  on  their 
march  to  reinforce  Lord  Conrwallis  at  Trenton.  A 
sharp  and  spirited  encounter  ensued.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  at  first  thrown  into  some  confusion  by 
the  vigorous  resistance  they  encountered ;  but,  by 
jjjreat  personal  exertions,  in  which  his  own  life  was 
almost  recklessly  exposed,  Washington  rallied  his 
men,  and  in    the  end  was  rewarded  by  a  partial 
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success.  One  of  the  regiments  desperately  fought  its 
way  through  the  American  ranks,  and  gained  the 
road  to  Trenton;  the  other  two  retreated  by  dif- 
ferent roads  to  New  Brunswick.  So  much  heroism 
was  displayed  by  the  British  troops  that  one  of  the 
American  officers  exclaimed,  "  When  will  our  men 
ficht  like  those  fellows  1 "  The  loss  was  serious  on 
both  sides;  but  the  advantage  gained  by  the  in- 
surgents was  worth  the  price  paid  for  it. 

Cornwallis,  perceiving  the  disappearance  of  the 
Americans  when   morning  dawned,  and  divining 


plied  with  food,  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  of  whom 
many  were  insufficiently  clad,  and  barefooted,  were 
so  utterly  worn  out  that  the  design  could  not  be 
completed.  After  a  brief  pause  for  rest  and  re- 
freshment, the  American  General  advanced  to 
Morristown,  where  he  established  his  winter 
quarters.  The  pursuit  by  the  British  had  ceased 
at  Kingston,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Millstone 
river,  where  the  Americans  broke  down  the 
bridge ;  and  for  the  present  Washington  felt  safe. 
His  situation  at  Morristown  was  in  some  res])ects 
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the  direction  in  which  they  had  moved  by  the 
reports  of  artillery  which  soon  reached  his  earsT^ 
felt  apprehensive  that  the  stores  he  had  left  at 
New  BrunsAvick  miglit  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  He  consequently  retreated  withoiit  loss 
of  time,  and  moved  towards  Princeton  with  so 
much  celerity  that  the  rear  of  the  American  army 
had  scarcely  left  that  place  when  the  van  of  the 
English  forces  appeared  in  sight.  It  was  the  desire 
of  Washington  to  make  a  forced  march  on  New 
Bmnswick,  and  he  did  in  fact  pursue  the  regiments 
which  he  had  broken  up  in  tlie  moniing  a  con- 
siderable distance  along  the  road  ;  but  the  soldiers, 
■who  had  been  without  rest,  and  very  scantily  sup- 


a  very  good  one.       The   place  was  situated  in 
mountainous  country,  and  was  therefore  protect* 
by  Nature  herself  from  the  advance  of  an  enem^ 
yet  it  had  a  fertile  country  at  its  back,  so  that  tl 
army  could  be  well  supplied.     It  was  destined 
be  the  starting-point  of  a  new  campaign. 

The  first  great  result  of  Washington's  mai'ch  ' 
Princeton,  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  positic 
was  that  Cornwallis  was  obliged  to  relinquish  li 
posts  on  the  Delaware.  But  that  was  not  £• 
From  his  vantage-ground  at  Morristo"WTi,  tJ 
American  Commander-in-Chief  sent  out  deta(- 
ments  to  hai'ass  the  Royal  ti'oops.  Giving  thii 
no  rest,  but  repeating  his  blows  with  the  gi'eat  t 
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rapidity  in  various  directions,  he  compelled  his 
opponent  to  abandon  one  post  after  another,  and  to 
withdraw  towards  the  comparatively  loyal  province 
of  New  York.  East  and  West  Jersey  were  equally 
overnm  by  the  Americans,  who,  in  a  little  while, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  coast  opposite  Staten 
Island.  As  the  winter  progressed,  not  a  British  or 
Hessian  regiment  remained  in  the  province,  except 


imperfectly  organised.  Still,  the  gain  had  been 
neither  slight  nor  fugitive.  The  tide  was  not  yet 
at  its  highest,  but  it  had  begun  to  turn. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter,  Washington  issued  a 
counter-proclamation  to  that  of  Sir  William  Howe. 
Some  of  the  New  Jersey  people  having  hesitated 
about  entering  the  militia,  owing  to  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  King  which  they  had  taken,  the 
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at  New  Brunswick  and  Amboy ;  and  the  frequent 
surprise  and  cutting-off  of  advanced  guards  created 
a  wide  alann.  For  six  months,  however,  nothing 
further  of  importance  occuiTed.  Howe  remained 
at  New  York,  tamely  acquiescing  in  his  loss  of  the 
Jerseys.  The  American  troops  at  Monistown  were 
encamped  for  the  winter  in  temporary  huts,  and 
cantonments  were  established  at  various  points. 
Thence  the  patriots  could  readily  issue  forth  on 
their  rapid  excursions  against  the  foe  ;  but  no  general 
action  was  hazarded  while  the  new  army  was  as  yet 

77 — VOL,  11. 


American  Dictator,  as  he  may  now  be  called,  put 
forth  an  order,  absolving  the  inhabitants  from  their 
engagements  to  Great  Britain ;  commanding  all 
persons  who  had  received  protections  from  the 
British  Commissioners  to  repair  to  head-quai-ters,  or 
to  some  general  officer  of  the  army,  deliver  up  such 
protections,  and  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States;  yet  at  the  same  time  granting  full 
liberty  "  to  all  such  as  preferred  the  interests  and 
protection  of  Great  Britain  to  the  freedom  and 
happiness  of  their  country  "  to  withdraw  themselves 
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and  their  families  witliin  the  enemy's  lines.  Thirty- 
days  were  allowed  for  complying  with  this  order ; 
at  the  end  of  which  period,  those  who  had  neglected 
or  refused  to  comply  were  to  be  deemed  adherents 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  treated  as 
enemies  to  the  American  States.*  This  proclamation 
did  not  meet  with  anything  like  universal  approval ; 
even  in  Congress  there  were  those  who  con- 
demned it.  The  New  Jersey  Legislature  regarded 
it  as  an  encroachment  on  their  prerogatives ;  and 
it  was  argued  that  to  reqiiire  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  before  the  Confederation  was 
formed,  was  an  invasion  of  local  rights.  Washing- 
ton, however,  was  not  to  be  driven  from  his  pui'pose 
by  these  objections;  and  he  instructed  his  oflBcei's  to 
enforce  the  order  in  every  case. 

During  this  period  of  comparative  inaction, 
much  discussion  went  on  between  the  Americans 
and  the  British  with  respect  to  the  interchange  of 
])risoners,  especially  in  reference  to  the  case  of 
General  Lee.  Sir  William  Howe  insisted  on  re- 
garding that  officer  as  a  deserter  from  the  King's 
service,  and  therefore  kept  him  in  close  confine- 
ment; the  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  alleged 
that,  as  he  had  resigned  his  commission  as  an 
officer  in  the  English  army  before  joining  the 
forces  of  the  Eepublic,  he  could  not  be  contem- 
plated in  that  light.  Washington  had  no  pidsoner 
of  equal  rank  to  offer  in  exchange.  He  therefore 
proposed  six  Hessian  field-officers  as  a  substitute, 
and  required  that,  if  this  were  not  accepted,  Lee 
should  be  treated  according  to  his  rank  in  the 
American  army.  Howe  refused  to  alter  his  conduct 
towards  the  officer  in  question,  and  a  long  discus- 
sion in  writing  followed,  without  any  satisfactory 
result.  That  Howe  had  some  doubt  in  lijs  own 
mind  as  to  whether  the  resignation  of  his  half-pay 
had  not  removed  Lee  from  the  operation  of  military 
law,  appears  from  an  admission  which  he  made  in 
a  letter  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  In  replying  to 
this  letter.  Lord  George  Germaine  said  that,  as  the 
doubt  had  arisen,  it  was  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that 
the  pi'isoner  be  sent  to  England  by  the  firet  ship  of 
war;  but  Howe  was  afraid  of  retaliations,  should 
he  execute  this  order,  and  Lee  was  still  detained. 
After  the  failure  of  Washington's  negotiations, 
Congress  took  up  the  matter,  and  ordei-ed  that 
reprisals  should  be  inflicted,  unless  the  English 
General  altered  his  course.  The  Council  of  Massa- 
chusetts, moi-eovei-,  was  desired  to  detain  in  close 
custody  Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell,  who,  at  the 
head  of  some  Highlanders,  had  been  captured  while 
sailing    into    Boston    harboui',   shortly   after  the 

*  Sparks'g  Life  of  Washington,  chap.  10. 


evacuation  of  the  city,  and  in  ignorance  of  that  fact. 
In  consequence  of  this  request,  the  colonel  was 
thrown  into  a  loathsome  dungeon,  not  more  than 
thirteen  feet  square,  and  was  prohibited  from 
entering  the  prison-yard  on  any  consideration  what- 
ever. The  attendance  of  a  servant  was  denied 
him,  and  he  was  not  permitted  to  receive  visits.  On 
Howe  learning  the  circumstances,  he  remonstrated 
with  Washington,  who,  with  the  characteristic 
fairness  and  justice  of  his  nature,  immediately 
wrote  to  the  Massachusetts  Council: — "You  will 
observe  that  exactly  the  same  treatment  is  to 
be  shown  to  Colonel  Campbell  and  the  Hessian 
officers  that  General  Howe  shows  to  General  Lee ; 
and  as  he  is  only  confined  to  a  commodious  house, 
with  genteel  accommodation,  we  have  no  right  or 
reason  to  be  more  sevei-e  to  Colonel  Campbell, 
whom  I  wish  to  be  immediately  removed  from  his 
present  sitiiation,  and  put  into  a  house  where  he 
may  live  comfortably."  Washington  also  addressed 
the  President  of  Congress  in  condemnation  of  what 
had  been  done. 

Lee  was  kept  in  close  confinement  until  the 
capture  of  General  Prescott  put  an  officer  of  equal 
rank  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  On  the 
3rd  of  Septembex',  the  Colonial  Secretary  wrote  to 
Howe  that  his  Majesty  consented  to  Lee  (though 
deserving  the  most  exemplary  punishment)  being 
deemed  a  prisoner  of  war,  in  consideration  of  his 
having  been  struck  off  the  half-pay  list ;  he  also 
permitted  his  being  exchanged  whenever  it  might 
be  convenient.  At  the  time  the  exchange  was 
effected,  the  English  had  in  their  power  nearly  three 
hundred  American  officers,  while  the  Americans 
had  not  more  than  fifty  of  the  Royal  officers.  In 
Januaiy,  1777,  the  greater  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can officers  were  sent  to  Long  Island  on  parole, 
and  billeted  on  the  inhabitants  at  two  doUara  a 
week;  but  the  unhappy  privates  were  ill-lodged, 
and  so  badly  fed  and  clothed,  that  many  are  said  to 
have  died  of  actual  cold  and  hungei*.  They  were 
fi'equently  solicited  to  join  the  Royal  army,  and  it 
was  pi'obably  hoped  that  their  sufferings  would 
induce  them  to  desert  the  national  cause ;  but,  in 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  these  expectations 
were  disappointed.  Washington  wi'ote  to  Howe 
on  the  subject  with  gi'eat  severity,  and  refused  to 
return,  in  exchange  for  a  number  of  emaciated  and 
almost  dying  Americans,  an  equal  number  of 
healthy  British  or  Hessians.  The  English  General 
characterised  this  refusal  as  a  violation  of  the  rule 
for  exchange  of  prisoners  which  had  been  mutually 
agreed  to ;  and  he  declared  that  his  captives  had 
been  treated  as  well  as  his  means  would  allow. 
Washington  defended   the   course  he  had   taken, 
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as  essentially  just  and  fair;  but  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  Howe  was  not  aware  of  the  ill- 
usage  of  his  prisoners,  and  that  he  was  personally 
a  humane  and  honourable  man.  When  a  member 
of  the  British  Parliament,  he  had  always  supported 
the  claims  of  the  colonists,  and  opposed  the  despotic 
Acts  from  which  they  had  suffered  ;  and,  although 
he  had  conceived  that  his  duty  as  a  soldier  required 
him  to  suppress  rebellion,  he  was  not  likely  to  act 
with  vindictive  rigour,  since  he  had  no  feeling  of 
revenge  to  gratify. 

American  affairs  continued  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  Parliament  throughout  the 
session,  and  the  Opposition  were  not  always 
unsuccessful  in  their  endeavours  to  check  the 
arbitrary  tendencies  of  Government.  A  Bill 
empowering  his  Majesty  to  detain  and  secure 
persons  charged  with,  or  suspected  of,  the  crime 
of  high-treason,  committed  in  North  America  or 
on  the  high  seas,  or  the  crime  of  piracy — the 
practical  operation  of  which  measure  was  to  sus- 
pend the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  respect  of  several 
persons,  in  England  as  well  as  in  America,  who 
might  be  the  objects  of  suspicion — was  not  passed 
without  considei-able  modifications,  of  a  nature  to 
mitigate  or  circumscribe  its  effects.  In  the  Upper 
House,  however,  Lord  Chatham,  who,  after  two 
years'  retirement  from  illness,  had  again  entered 
the  political  world,  was  unable  to  obtain  many 
supportei-s  of  his  motion  for  an  address  to  the 
Ci-own,  lamenting  the  unnatural  war  against  the 
English  colonies  in  America,  and  beseeching  his 
Majesty  to  take  the  most  speedy  measures  for 
arresting  it  upon  the  only  just  and  solid  foun- 
dation,— the  removal  of  accumulated  grievances. 
Notice  of  this  motion  had  been  given  by  Lord 
Camden  in  the  name  of  his  illustrious  friend ;  and, 
on  the  30th  of  May,  the  gi'eat  orator  of  earlier 
days, — the  gi'eat  War  Minister  who  had  humbled 
the  power  of  France  and  Spain, — appeared  in  his 
place,  supported  on  crutches,  and  swathed  in 
flannel.  The  two  speeches  which  he  then  delivered 
— one  in  support  of  his  motion,  the  other  in  reply 
to  its  impugners — were  described  by  his  son,  after- 
wards the  no  less  celebrated  William  Pitt,  as 
remarkably  eloquent  and  beautiful,  full  of  force 
and  vivacity;  and  many  others  testified  to  the 
same  effect. 

Taunting  Ministers  with  their  inability  to  con- 
quer the  Americans,  and  referring  to  their  boasts 
as  to  the  large  forces  with  which  they  would 
disperse  the  rebel  hosts,  Chatham  raised  one  of 
the  supports  to  his  gouty  limbs,  and  exclaimed, 
"  I  might  as  well  talk  of  driving  them  before  me 
with  this  crutch ! "     Tlxen  he  painted  in  the  darkest 


colours  the  military  position  of  the  country  as  re- 
garded America.  "  You  have  ransacked  every 
corner  of  Lower  Saxony,"  he  said ;  "  but  forty 
thousand  German  boors  can  never  conquer  ten  times 
the  number  of  British  freemen :  they  may  ravage — 
they  cannot  conquer.  But  what  would  you  conquer  1 
— the  map  of  America  1  And  what  will  your  troops 
do  out  of  the  protection  of  your  fleet  1  In  the  win- 
ter, if  together,  they  are  starved ;  if  dispersed,  they 
are  taken  off  in  detail.  I  am  experienced  in  spring 
hopes  and  vernal  promises ;  I  know  what  Ministers 
throw  out ;  but  at  last  will  come  your  equinoc- 
tial disappointments.  You  have  got  nothing  in 
America  but  stations.  You  have  been  three  yeai-s 
teaching  them  the  art  of  war,  and  they  are  apt 
scholars.  What  you  have  sent  are  too  many  to 
make  peace, — ^too  few  to  make  war.  If  you  did 
conquer  them,  what  then  1  You  cannot  make  them 
respect  you ;  you  cannot  make  them  wear  your 
cloth  ;  you  will  plant  an  invincible  hatred  in  their 
bi'easts  against  you.  Coming  from  the  stock  they 
do,  they  never  can  respect  you."  In  specifically  ex- 
plaining what  it  was  that  his  motion  contemplated. 
Lord  Chatham  stated  that  he  desired  the  repeal  of 
every  oppressive  Act  which  had  been  passed  since 
1 763.  He  threw  on  the  British  Legislature  the  blame 
of  all  that  had  happened.  England  had  been  the 
aggressor  from  the  beginning.  She  had  imprisoned 
the  persons  of  the  Americans,  burned  their  towns, 
plundered  their  country  and  confiscated  their  pi'o- 
perty.  The  plan  which  he  now  pi-oposed  would,  he 
believed,  produce  division  in  America,  and  unani- 
mity at  home.  It  would  give  the  colonists  an 
option  which  they  had  not  previously  had,  and 
would  open  the  way  for  a  treaty,  and  for  the  re- 
storation of  peace.  The  majority  of  the  peers, 
however,  thought  differently.  They  were  influenced 
by  the  national  or  Imperial  feeling  that  England 
must  resist  the  demands  of  rebellion,  whatever  that 
resistance  might  cost.  They  rejected  the  Earl's 
motion  by  99  votes  against  28. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  motion,  Loi'd 
Lyttelton  made  use  of  most  insulting  language  to- 
wards the  Americans.  "The  rebels,"  he  said, 
"  have  added  to  all  the  horrors  of  war  the  brutality 
of  savages  and  the  treachery  of  cowards."  Nothing 
could  be  more  imprudent,  more  wicked,  or  more 
false  than  such  expressions ;  but  they  had  been  in 
some  measure  provoked  by  the  extravagant  tone 
adopted  by  Lord  Chatham.  The  Earl  was  either 
influenced  by  no  small  degree  of  factious  pai-tizan- 
ship,  or  had  lost  some  of  the  penetration  of  his 
more  vigorous  years.  His  proposals  were  out 
of  date,  even  if  good  in  themselves.  England, 
while  being  so  openly  defied,  could  not  consent 
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to  beg  for  peace  while  the  chance  of  victory  re- 
mained ;  and  even  if  she  had  so  begged,  she 
would  not  have  obtained  it  on  any  terms  short 
of  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  thirteen 


colonies.  In  May,  1777,  there  was  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  any  amount  of  concession  would 
induce  the  Americans  to  return  to  their  allegiance 
as  subjects  of  the  British  Crown. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Effects  of  Washington's  Successes  in  New  Jersey — Misadventure  of  Major-General  Heath— Doings  of  the  Privateers— Covert 
Assistance  to  the  American  Cause  rendered  by  France  and  Spain — Franklin,  Silas  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee — A  Dishonest 
Proposal — Money  granted  to  the  Insurgents — The  Winter  Months  in  the  Two  Opposing  Camps— Minor  Expeditions  of  the 
English  and  American  Armies — Opening  of  the  Spring  Campaign — Washington's  Misrepresentations  as  to  the  Strength  of 
his  Forces — Movements  and  Counter-movements  of  the  Opposing  Generals — Abandonment  of  New  Jersey  by  Sir  William 
Howe — Perplexity  of  Washington — Doubtful  Movements  of  Howe — Washington  at  Philadelphia — Introduction  of  the 
American  General  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette — Incidents  attending  the  Departure  of  that  Nobleman  from  France— His 
Courteous  Eeception  by  Washington — Foreign  Officers  in  the  American  Army,  and  Difficulties  caused  by  the  Want  of  a 
Common  Language — Capture  of  General  Prescott  by  the  Ameiicans. 


Nothing  could  exceed  the  effect  of  "Washington's 
successes  in  the  Central  American  States.  In 
New  Jersey  especially,  the  alteration  in  public 
sentiment  was  most  remarkable.  Towards  the 
close  of  1776,  the  King  had  so  many  adherents 
in  that  province  that  the  Republican  army,  in  its 
retreat  from  New  York  to  the  Delaware,  was  re- 
ceived almost  as  a  host  of  invaders.  On  numerous 
houses  along  the  road,  bits  of  red  rag  wei'e  seen 
nailed  upon  the  doors,  as  tokens  of  attachment  to 
the  Ci'own  ;  and  the  Royal  troops  who  followed 
were  gi'eeted  as  if  they  had  been  deliverers.  By 
the  spring  of  1777,  all  this  had  changed.  The 
British  and  Hessian  soldiers  had  behaved  with  such 
cruelty  and  arrogance  that  the  people,  in  a  few 
months'  time,  came  to  hate  them.  As  Washington's 
forces  regained  possession  of  the  State,  they  found 
abundant  evidence  that  the  people  were  no  longer 
monarchical.  Everywhere,  the  bits  of  red  rag  were 
being  torn  down  from  the  houses  with  as  much 
haste  and  enthusiasm  as  a  Parisian  mob,  in  the 
first  hours  of  a  barricade  revolution,  tears  down 
the  emblems  of  Royalty  or  Imperialism.  The  ill- 
behaviour  of  King  George's  troops,  and  the  rapid 
successes  of  the  Congressional  arms,  had  rallied 
multitudes  to  the  revolutionary  cause.  This  was 
the  case  not  merely  in  New  Jersey,  but  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  Confederated  States.  A  feeling 
of  confidence  was  re-born.  The  hopeless  despondency 
of  the  previous  months  Avas  dissipated.  It  was  seen 
that  the  King's  army  was  not  invincible  ;  that  the 
soldiers  of  the  Republic  were  capable  of  victoiy, 
and  were  being  handled  with  skill  and  resolution. 
"With  the  restoration  of  confidence,  the  feeling  of 
nationality  was  proportionately  strengthened.     The 


recruiting  of  the  army  went  on  more  rapidly  than 
it  had  yet  done ;  and  several  who  had  talked  of 
leaving  the  ranks  as  soon  as  they  wei-e  legally  free 
to  do  so,  now  willingly  x'emained,  in  the  hope  of 
future  distinction. 

From  this  date,  the  American  army  became 
worthy  of  the  name,  as  it  had  hardly  been  before. 
Some  infusion  of  a  higher  feeling,  and  of  a  more 
professional  spirit,  was  assuredly  required.  The 
usual  tendency  to  cover  weakness  and  incompetency 
by  boasting,  and  to  evade  hard  work  by  theatrical 
demonstrations,  was  frequently  apparent.  An  in- 
stance of  this  kind  occurred  early  in  the  year.  A 
detachment  of  the  American  forces,  under  Major- 
General  Heath,  was  pushed  forward  beyond  the 
Hudson  in  the  direction  of  Kings  Bridge,  where 
the  commander  summoned  Fort  Independence,  tlien 
in  possession  of  the  English,  to  surrendei'.  This 
may  have  been  all  very  well ;  but  the  summons  was 
expressed  in  language  of  the  most  ridiculous  rlio- 
domontade,  and  that  under  circumstances  which 
should  have  made  Heath  particularly  cautious. 
"  Twenty  minutes  only,"  said  he  in  his  message, 
"can  be  allowed  for  the  ganison  to  give  their 
answer ;  and  should  it  be  in  the  negative,  they 
must  abide  the  consequences."  No  answer  at  all 
was  returned,  and  Heath  took  no  further  steps,  or 
rather  he  took  those  steps  which  form  a  retrograde 
movement.  According  to  his  own  account  of  the 
matter,  he  was  in  command  of  nothing  but  militia, 
who  evinced  a  very  poor  spirit.  This  should  have 
taxight  him  a  more  circumspect  mode  of  procedure  ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  thought  he  could  conceal  his 
feebleness,  and  strike  terror  into  the  garrison,  by 
strutting  and  bragging.       Washington,    who   had 
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advised  the  expedition,  was  extremely  vexed  at  the 
absurd  nature  of  its  collapse.  In  a  public  de- 
spatch to  the  General,  dated  "  Morristown,  3rd  of 
February,  1777,"  he  remarked  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  wished  the  summons  had  never  been 
sent,  as  he  was  fearful  it  would  expose  them  to  the 
ridicule  of  their  enemies.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
wrote  a  private  letter  to  his  subordinate,  giving 
much  stronger  expression  to  his  displeasure,  and 
declaring  that,  by  what  had  occurred,  the  army  had 
been  disappointed,  and  in  some  degree  disgraced. 
He  added : — "  Your  summons,  as  you  did  not 
attempt  to  fulfil  your  threats,  was  not  only  idle,  but 
farcical,  and  will  not  fail  of  turning  the  laugh  ex- 
ceedingly upon  us."*  The  rebuke  was  certainly 
merited,  and  no  man  had  a  greater  right  to  make 
it,  even  apart  from  his  official  right,  than  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Americans  were  by  this  time  deriving  great 
assistance  from  their  privateers,  which  had  now 
become  numerous,  and  which  were  well-built,  well- 
eqviipped,  and  commanded  with  courage  and  enter- 
prise. Many  rich  cargoes  fell  to  their  lot,  and  the 
victors  were  permitted  to  dispose  of  their  prizes  in 
the  ports  of  France  and  of  the  French  West  Indies. 
This  was  a  direct  breach  of  French  neutrality,  and 
the  fact  at  length  became  so  notorious  that  the 
English  Government  remonstrated  with  the  Cabinet 
of  Versailles.  A  plausible  and  courteous  answer 
was  returned ;  but  the  malpractices  went  on  none 
the  less,  though  with  a  little  greater  caution.  That 
both  France  and  Spain  were  secretly  acting  against 
the  interests  of  England,  and  making  ready  for 
future  war,  was,  indeed,  evident  in  many  ways. 
The  policy  which  the  French  Minister,  Veigennes, 
had  so  sedulously  advocated,  was  being  craftily 
pursued.  The  English  Government  could  not  fail 
to  perceive  this ;  and  although,  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament  in  October,  1776,  the  relations  of  the 
country  with  foreign  Powers  had  been  referred  to 
in  the  usual  terms  of  formal  reliance  and  civility, 
it  was  thought  prudent  to  augment  the  national 
defences,  and  to  prepare  for  those  Continental  em- 
broilments which  were  only  too  likely  to  result 
from  the  rebellion  of  the  American  colonies. 
Franklin  was  now  in  Paris,  working  with  Silas 
Deane  for  the  promotion  of  American  interests,  and 
meeting  with  a  reception  which  was  certainly  not 
discouraging.  It  was  the  business  of  these  two 
envoys  to  urge  the  conclusion,  of  a  treaty  with  the 
Court  of  France;  and  at  the  same  time  Arthur  Lee 
proceeded  on  a  similar  errand  to  Spain.  They  did 
not  scruple  to  bid  high  for  the  support  they  needed. 


If  France  and  Spain  would,  on  their  behalf,  declar'e 
war  against  England,  the  United  States  would 
assist  the  former  in  the  conquest  of  the  British 
sugar  islands,  and  the  latter  in  the  subjugation  of 
Portugal,  t  It  can  be  nothing  but  a  source  of 
regret  that  a  cause  which,  at  its  outset,  had  so 
much  to  recommend  it,  should,  by  the  necessities  of 
an  extreme  position,  have  been  compelled  to  make 
a  proposal  so  unjust  and  impolitic — one,  more- 
over, utterly  destructive  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  American  revolution  rested.  The  bait  was  not 
swallowed.  Both  France  and  Spain  were  very 
willing  to  injure  England ;  but  they  were  equally 
afraid  of  encouraging  revolutionary  principles,  and 
of  vindicating  the  claims  of  a  colony  to  throw  off 
its  allegiance  to  the  parent  State. 

As  the  motives  and  desires  of  the  two  Bourbon 
monarchs  were  similar,  their  conduct  had  much  the 
same  general  characteristics.  King  Charles  of 
Spain,  however,  was  more  cautious  than  his  French 
kinsman.  He  sent  word  to  Arthur  Lee  that  lie 
was  to  stop  at  Burgos,  in  the  north  of  the  penin- 
sula, instead  of  proceeding  to  Madrid,  where  his 
presence  might  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  English 
Ambassador,  and  lead  to  awkward  interrogations. 
At  Burgos,  Lee  was  met  by  the  cMef  Minister, 
Grimaldi — an  astute  Italian,  who  was  not  likely  to 
commit  his  Royal  master  too  much,  and  who  in 
fact  could  not  be  induced  to  do  more  than  grant  a 
small  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  military 
stores.  France  went  a  good  deal  farther.  She 
had  already  made  over  to  the  insurgents  a  large 
number  of  fire-arms,  which  were  to  be  convoyed  by 
a  man-of-war.  She  now  granted  them  a  subsidy  of 
two  millions  of  livres  in  quarterly  payments,  and 
secretly  licensed  four  officers  of  the  Engineers  to 
accept  commissions  in  the  American  army.  These 
were  covert  acts  of  war ;  but  they  were  accom- 
panied by  repeated  asseverations  to  the  English 
Ambassador  of  the  most  friendly  feelings  and  in- 
tentions. Such  were  the  morals  of  statesmanship 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  winter  months  of  1777  passed  heavily  away 
in  the  British  camps  at  New  Brunswick  and  Amboy. 
The  divisions  of  the  army  stationed  at  these  towns 
were  kept  constantly  on  duty,  and  sufiered  many 
privations,  for  the  Americans  maintained  so  vigilant 
a  blockade  that  provisions  and  forage  could  only  be 
obtained  with  difficulty.  Sallies  would  occasionally 
be  made,  and,  after  more  or  less  of  skirmishing, 
would  terminate  in  a  little  relief  to  the  garrisons  ; 
but  it  was  found  impossible  to  drive  off  the  enemy, 
or  to  change  the  general  conditions  of  the  military 


*  Sparks's  Washington,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  306-7. 


t  Franklin's  Works,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  207. 
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situation.  In  other  directions  there  was  some 
activity.  A  detachment  of  the  Royal  army  from 
New  York  was  sent  out  in  Max-ch  to  destroy  the 
American  barracks  and  stores  at  Peekskill,  on 
the  Hudson,  nearly  fifty  miles  above  New  York— 
an  enterprise  which  entirely  succeeded.  Near  the 
end  of  the  following  month,  a  similar  feat,  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  was  accomplished  at  Danbury ; 
but  the  forces,  on  their  retreat,  were  intercepted 
by  a  party  of  Americans,  under  Sullivan,  Wooster, 
and  Arnold,  and,  on  two  successive  days,  a  good 
deal  of  fighting  took  place.  Before  the  English 
could  regain  their  ships,  they  had  to  traverse  a 
road  where  they  were  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire 
of  musketry  from  houses  and  behind  stone  walls. 
Neai-ly  four  hundred  were  killed,  wounded,  or 
taken  prisoners ;  but  the  Americans  also  suffered 
considerably,  and  General  Wooster  was  among  the 
slain.  About  a  fortnight  earlier,  Lord  Cornwallis 
and  General  Grant,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
men,  had  attempted  to  surprise  and  carry  off  Gene- 
ral Lincoln,  who  was  posted  with  five  hundred  men 
at  Boundbrook,  seven  miles  from  New  Brunswick ; 
but  Lincoln,  notwithstanding  that  ha  was  almost 
surrounded,  forced  his  way  through  the  British 
lines,  and  escaped. 

The  Americans,  on  their  part,  were  not  inactive. 
On  the  8th  of  May,  they  attacked  the  British 
post  at  Piscataway,  but,  after  a  fierce  contest,  were 
repulsed.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  month, 
they  burnt  some  English  vessels  in  Sag  Harbour, 
Long  Island,  which  was  attacked  by  a  party 
from  Connecticut,  who  traversed  ninety  miles  by 
sea  and  land  in  twenty-five  hours,  and  exhibited 
remarkable  energy  and  resolution.  But  all  actions 
of  importance  wer«  postponed  until  the  return  of 
spring.  In  the  meanwhile,  attempts  were  made  by 
both  belligerents  to  increase  their  military  forces. 
Sir  William  Howe  determined' to  avail  himself  of 
the  services  of  the  American  loyalists,  and  several 
of  these  enthusiasts — many  of '  whom,  doubtless, 
were  as  honest  in  their  devotion  as  the  Republicans 
— were  embodied  in  a  separate  corps,  with  the 
same  pay  as  the  British  troops,  and  the  promise  of 
an  allotment  of  land  at  the  close  of  the  rebellion. 
Tiyon,  the  Royal  Governor  of  New  York,  who  had 
always  been  very  zealous  in  his  support  of  English 
authority,  and  who  had  taken  great  pains  in  raising 
and  organising  the  force  in  question,  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Major-General  of  tlie  loyal  pro- 
vincialists ;  and  it  was  he  who  commanded  the 
expedition  against  Danbury,  On  the  opposite  side, 
Washington  did  his  utmost  to  complete  his  new 
army  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  In  circular  letters 
to  the  several  States,  he  iirged  the   necessity   of 


sending  him  a  large  number  of  additional  troops  ; 
and,  although  the  responses  were  not  always  such 
as  he  could  have  desired,  some  progress  was  made 
as  the  year  advanced  towards  the  season  of  active 
operations. 

The  first  indication  of  the  opening  campaign,  as 
regarded  the  English  forces,  was  the  building  of  a 
bridge  at  New  Brunswick,  so  constnicted  as  to  l)e 
laid  on  flat-bottomed  boats.  It  was  supposed  that 
Howe  intended  to  transport  this  bridge  overland  to 
the  Delaware,  and  there  employ  it  in  crossing  that 
river,  Washington,  having  collected  at  Morris- 
town  the  troops  which  had  been  enlisted  in 
Virginia  and  the  Middle  States,  ordered  those 
from  the  east  to  assemble  at  Peekskill.  As  June 
approached,  he  drew  his  main  army  to  a  strong 
position  at  Middlebrook,  nine  miles  north-west  of 
New  Brunswick,  but  south  of  his  former  quartei-s,  so 
as  to  defend  the  Delaware,  should  the  enemy  move 
in  that  direction.  The  new  army  was  very  far  from 
complete,  and  the  numbers  at  Washington's  dis- 
posal were  small  in  comparison  with  his  needs. 
The  American  commander  has  himself  recorded 
that  nothing  but  a  good  face  and  false  appearances 
had  up  to  that  point  enabled  him  to  deceive  the 
enemy  as  to  his  strength.*  This  method  of 
misrepi-esentation  was  systematically  pursued  by 
Washington,  and  that  not  merely  with  respect  to 
the  adversary,  but  in  regai-d  to  his  own  countrymen 
as  well.  He  cautioned  Congi-ess  to  conceal  from 
the  public  the  real  number  of  their  forces.  Writing 
to  General  Putnam  on  the  5th  of  Januazy,  he  directed 
him  to  give  out  his  strength  to  be  twice  as  great  as 
it  was.  His  motive  for  so  doing  was  to  guard 
against  any  communication  between  the  disaffected 
and  the  English  commanders,  or  any  accidental 
revelation  of  the  weak  points  in  the  American 
military  system.  It  has  been  remarked,  however, 
that  this  policy  of  deception  operated  in  two  ways  ; 
for,  while  it  may  have  restrained  the  actions  of 
the  British  by  creating  a  false  impression  as  to  the 
American  strength,  it  checked  the  efforts  of  the 
State  Governments  to  provide  those  additional 
levies  which  Washington  so  sorely  needed,  t 

Under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Howe  himself, 
the  Royal  forces,  on  the  13th  of  June,  marched  from 
New  Brunswick,  and  formed  a  line  which  extended 
several  miles  into  the  country.  Their  right  rested 
on  the  fortified  position  which  they  had  just  quitted, 
and  they  were  secured  in  front  by  the  Raritan,  and 
on  the  left  by  the  Millstone — two  rivers  which 
would  have  pi'oved  obstacles  in   the  way  of  any 

*  Letter  from  Washington,   quoted  in  Gordon's  History, 
Vol.  II.,  p.  467. 
t  Sparks's  Life  of  Washington,  chap.  10. 
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hostile  advance.  The  opposing  armies  were  now- 
only  a  few  miles  apart,  and  Howe  hoped  to  provoke 
his .  adversary  to  a  general  action.  Washington, 
however,  knew  too  well  the  inadequacy  of  his 
army  to  risk  his  forces  on  so  desperate  a  throw. 
He  had  not  eight  thousand  eflfectives  at  his  com- 
mand, whereas  the  English  General,  who  had  been 
lately  reinforced  from  home,  could  reckon  on 
the  services  of  thirty  thousand  good  troops.  It  is 
true  that  Washington  also  had  received  reinforce- 
ments; but  they  were  not  very  numerous,  nor  of 
the  best  quality,  and  it  had  been  found  necessary 
to  divert  sevei-al  of  the  new  recruits  towards  the 
north,  to  oppose  a  threatening  movement  from 
Canada.  Howe  was  probably  unaware  of  the 
weakness  of  his  antagonist's  regiments,  or  he  would 
perhaps  have  advanced  and  given  battle,  though 
the  position  at  Middlebrook  was  strong  in  itself, 
and  well  fortified  by  art.  From  this,  his  usual 
excess  of  prudence  restrained  him,  and  he  accord- 
ingly employed  every  artifice  to  draw  the  enemy 
on  to  more  exposed  ground.  Marching  in  two 
columns  to  Hillsborough,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Raritan,  he  endeavoured  to  create  an  impression 
that  he  was  about  to  advance  to  the  river  Delaware. 
But  Washington  declined  to  be  tempted  from  his 
camp  by  this  feint,  and  preferred  to  harass  the  Eng- 
lish by  skii-mishing  parties.  Tired  out  by  these 
tactics,  Howe  at  length  returned  to  New  Brunswick, 
devastating  the  country  on  his  line  of  march.  From 
New  Brunswick,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  he  fell  back  to 
Amboy,  his  other  New  Jersey  post.  While  he  was 
on  the  road,  three  regiments,  under  General  Greene, 
fell  upon  his  rear,  and  made  a  series  of  attacks, 
attended  by  considei'able  damage,  aU  the  way  to 
Piscataway.  Washington  thereupon  moved  for- 
ward to  Quibbletown  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army;  and  Howe,  finding  that  he  had  left  his 
stronghold,  suddenly  faced  round,  and  advanced 
from  Amboy  to  Westfield,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Earitan,  with  the  intention  of  turning  the  Ameri- 
can \e£t,  gaining  possession  of  the  passes  in  the 
highlands,  and  so  compelling  the  enemy  to  abandon 
the  strong  position  in  which  he  had  lately  been 
entrenched.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  June, 
Earl  Cornwallis,  with  a  detachment,  proceeded 
against  the  Americans  under  Alexander  (the  titular 
Lord  Stirling)  and  General  MaxweU,  and  a  hot 
engagement  followed,  ending  in  the  rout  of  the 
insurgents,  with  considerable  loss.  Nevertheless, 
Washington  was  not  outflanked,  nor  placed  in  any 
position  of  danger  ;  for,  retiring  i-apidly  to  Middle- 
brook,  he  once  more  reached  the  mountains,  and 
took  up  a  position  in  which  Howe  was  not  disposed 
to  attack  him. 


The  English  Commander-in-Chief  now  resolved 
on  a  complete  change  of  plan.  Abandoning  his 
original  design  of  re-conquering  New  Jersey,  he 
determined  to  go  by  sea  to  Philadelphia.  He  there- 
fore withdrew  his  troops  both  from  New  Brunswick 
and  Amboy,  thus  entirely  quitting  the  province 
which  at  one  time  had  been  wholly  in  his  pos- 
session. On  the  30th  of  June  he  crossed  over  to 
Staten  Island,  and  on  the  5tli  of  Jvily  embarked  a 
portion  of  his  army  on  board  transports,  that  he 
might  in  this  way  transfer  them  to  the  new  object 
of  attack.  The  weather  was  at  its  hottest,  the 
men  were  ovei'ci'owded,  and  much  suffering  was 
the  result.  The  new  movement  was  objectionable 
in  many  ways  ;  for  it  imperilled  the  health  of  the 
soldiers,  and,  by  the  relinquishment  of  New  Jer- 
sey, tended  to  encourage  the  insiu-gents  by  the 
appeai-ance  of  hesitation  and  weakness.  It  had  this 
advantage,  however,  that  it  caused  great  perplexity 
in  the  mind  of  Washington.  Tlie  American 
General  was  of  course  ignorant  of  the  direction 
which  his  opponent  had  taken,  and,  having  i-e- 
ceived  information  that  Burgoyne  was  approaching 
Ticonderoga  from  Quebec  with  a  formidable  army, 
he  feared  a  junction  of  that  commander  with  Howe. 
It  had  long  been  known  to  Washington,  through 
infoi-mation  supplied  by  spies  and  deserters,  that  a 
fleet  of  lai'ge  vessels  and  transports  was  being  got 
ready  at  New  York;  and  it  was  supposed,  and 
correctly,  that  its  destination  was  Philadelj^hia. 
But  when  the  news  of  Burgoyne's  approach  reached 
the  American  head-quai-ters,  considerable  doubt 
was  created  as  to  the  general  intention  of  the 
campaign.  It  then  seemed  not  improbable  that 
the  fleet  was  designed  to  caiTy  troojis  up  the 
Hudson,  and  that  operations  against  New  England 
were  to  be  undertaken,  with  a  view  to  creating  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  Burgoyne.  The  English 
commandere  had  always  shown  great  solicitude  for 
the  possession  of  the  Hudson,  as  a  means  of 
securing  their  communications  with  Canada,  and  of 
separating  the  eastern  from  the  southern  States. 
Yet  it  was  equally  evident  that  Howe  had  for  a 
long  time  been  aiming  at  Philadelphia,  and  it  would 
therefore  have  been  highly  injudicious  to  leave  that 
position  entirely  open.  To  guard  the  Hudson, 
Washington  despatched  two  regiments  to  Peeks- 
kill  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  kept  a  watch  in  the 
direction  of  the  Delaware. 

On  learning  that  the  British  army  had  actually 
embarked  at  New  York,  the  American  General 
moved  slowly  northwards,  but  after  awhile  saw 
occasion  to  retrace  his  steps.  Although  the  troops 
under  Howe  were  on  board  their  ti-ansports  as 
early  as  the  5th  of  July,  it  was  not  until  the  23rd 
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that  they  left  Sandy  Hook.  Information  soon 
reached  Washington  of  the  direction  taken  by  the 
fleet,  which,  instead  of  sailing  up  the  Hudson,  was 
sent  in  a  southei'ly  direction  along  the  coast  of 
New  Jersey.  It  seemed  that  thei-e  could  no  longer 
be  any  doubt  as  to  the  point  at  which  the 
enemy  intended  to  strike.  The  army  was  to  be 
carried  up  the  Delaware,  and  employed  against  the 
capital  of  Pensylvania,  to  which  Congress  had  re- 
turned after  the  successes  at  Princeton  and  its 
neighbourhood.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
Washington  turned  back,  recalled  his  troops  from 
the  vicinity  of  Peekskill,  and  directed  the  whole 
army  by  various  routes  to  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware. By  the  30th  of  July,  Howe  had  reached  the 
capes  of  that  river  ;  but,  being  then  informed  that 
the  Americans  had  obstructed  the  navigation  of  the 
stream,  he  altered  his  coux'se,  continued  in  a 
southerly  direction,  and  entered  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Washington  had  by  this  time  taken  up  a  position 
at  Germantown,  on  the  Pennsylvanian  side  of  the 
Delaware,  where  he  was  in  the  best  position  for 
defending  Philadelphia.  He  himself  went  foi-ward 
to  Chester,  south-west  of  the  capital,  where  he  soon 
learned  the  new  direction  of  the  invading  fleet. 
This  revived  his  feeling  of  perplexity;  but  until  the 
destination  of  the  British  troops  could  be  ascer- 
tained, it  was  imjiossible  to  make  new  arrange- 
ments, and  the  larger  part  of  the  American  army 
accordingly  remained  at  Gennantown,  in  readiness 
to  march  at  a  moment's  notice  in  any  direction 
which  might  be  found  necessary. 

While  thus  waiting  for  information,  Washing- 
ton passed  two  or  three  days  at  Philadelphia, 
consulting  with  the  authorities  there.  It  was 
then  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  man 
destined  to  acquire  distinction  in  America,  and 
whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention. 
This  was  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who,  acting 
on  the  generoxis  emotion  excited  in  his  mind  by 
the  declamation  of  the  Royal  Duke  of  Gloucester 
on  his  visit  to  Metz  in  1776,  had  come  out  to 
America  to  see  what  he  could  do  in  aid  of  the  Re- 
publican cause.  His  enthusiasm  was  unbounded, 
and  he  was  prej)ared  to  risk  all  for  the  furtherance 
of  what  he  regarded  with  so  much  admiration. 
Before  quitting  France,  he  had  sought  an  interview, 
at  Paris,  with  Sihis  Deane,  who  promised  that,  if  he 
would  join  the  Ameiican  forces,  he  should  receive 
from  Congi-ess  the  rank  of  Major-General,  though 
Ids  age  was  then  not  much  more  than  nineteen.  He 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  the  Baron  de  Kalb,  and 
by  eleven  other  officers  of  lower  rank  than  himself. 
Having  secretly  despatched  an  agent  to  Bordeaux, 
where  he  was  to  purchase  and  prepai-e  a  vessel  for 


the  voyage,  he  crossed  the  channel  to  London,  to 
see  his  uncle,  the  Marquis  de  Noailles,  French 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  Noailles 
presented  his  nephew  to  the  King,  who  said  to 
Lafayette,  "  I  hope  you  mean  to  stay  some  time  in 
England."  Lafayette  replied  that  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  do  so.  "  What  obliges  you  to  leave 
us  1 "  asked  the  King.  The  question  was  startling, 
and  Lafayette  answered,  rather  disingenuously, 
that  he  had  a  very  paii;icular  engagement,  and 
that,  if  his  Majesty  were  acquainted  with  it,  he 
would  not  desire  him  to  stay.  George,  not  un- 
naturally, expressed  displeasure  at  this  reply  when 
events  had  shown  what  was  its  real  meaning ;  but 
it  may  have  resulted  from  simple  embari-assment, 
for  Lafayette,  by  his  own  confession,  was  all  Ms 
life  a  man  of  nervously  awkward  manners.  The 
young  enthusiast  shortly  afterwai-ds  informed  the 
Ambassador  of  his  speedy  return  to  France,  but 
not  of  his  ultimate  design  with  regard  to  America. 
At  Bordeaux  he  learned  that  Lord  Stormont, 
having  discovered  his  purpose,  had  complained  of 
it  to  the  Government,  which  had  in  consequence 
issued  a  lettre  de  cachet  for  his  arrest.  Resolving 
not  to  be  defeated,  he  crossed  the  Spanish  frontier 
in  the  disguise  of  a  courier,  and  embarked  in  his 
vessel  from  Pasages. 

When  the  truth  with  regard  to  Lafayette  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  English  court,  it  was 
believed  that  the  Marquis  de  Noailles  had  from 
the  first  been  cognisant  of  the  design,  which,  how- 
ever, appears  not  to  have  been  the  case.  The 
Ministei-s  took  care  to  let  the  French  Ambassador 
see  that  they  suspected  him ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  really  annoyed  at  the  escapade.  Several  years 
after,  when  Noailles,  then  Ambassador  at  "Vienna, 
was  visited  by  his  nephew,  he  said  to  him,  "  Now, 
Lafayette,  I  hope  you  have  not  come  here  to  play 
me  another  such  trick  as  you  did  in  London."* 
The  French  Government  were  apparently  sincere 
in  their  desire  to  restrain  the  young  devotee ;  for, 
finding  the  lettre  de  cachet  of  no  avail,  they  sent  two 
vessels  after  the  fugitive,  but  without  any  result, 
Lafayette  got  safely  across  the  Atlantic,  and  towards 
the  middle  of  June  landed  on  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia. 
The  members  of  Congress  seem  not  to  have  re- 
ceived him  very  warmly,  and  to  have  regarded 
Silas  Deane's  promise  that  he  should  be  made 
a    General    as  rather    extravagant.       Ultimately, 

*  These  facts  with  regard  to  Lafayette  and  his  uncle  are 
mentioned  by  Mr.  James  Grahame,  in  the  Notes  to  Vol.  IV. 
of  his  "History  of  the  United  States,"  on  the  authority  of 
information  given  to  him  at  Paris,  in  1829,  by  Lafayette  him- 
self. 
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however,  they  ratified  that  promise,  on  the 
French  nobleman  declaring  his  willingness  to 
serve  as  a  volunteer,  and  that  he  would  accept 
no  pay.  This  was  on  the  31st  of  July.  The  first 
introduction  of  Lafayette  to  Washington  took  place 
shortly  afterwards  at  a  dinner-party,  where  several 
members  of  Congress  were  present.  Mr.  Jared 
Sparks,  in  his  collection  of  Washington's  writings, 
has  published,  from  information  derived  from  the 
Marquis's  own  lips,  an  interesting  account  of  the 
meeting  of  these  two  famous  men.  When  they 
were  about  to  separate  (says  this  narrative),  Wash- 
ington took  Lafayette  aside,  spoke  to  him  very 
kindly,  complimented  him  on  the  noble  spirit 
he  had  shown,  and  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  in 
favour  of  the  American  cause,  and  then  told  him 
that  he  should  be  pleased  if  he  would  make  the 
quarters  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  his  home, 
establish  himself  there  whenever  he  thought  pro- 
per, and  consider  himself  at  all  times  as  one  of  his 
family;  adding,  in  a  tone  of  pleasantry,  that  he 
could  not  promise  him  the  luxuries  of  a  court,  or 
even  the  conveniences  which  his  former  habits 
might  have  rendered  essential  to  his  comfort,  but 
that,  since  he  had  become  an  American  soldier,  he 
would  doubtless  contrive  to  accomraodate  himself 
to  the  character  he  had  assumed,  and  submit  with 
a  good  grace  to  the  customs,  manners,  and  pri- 
vations of  a  Republican  army.  His  horses  and 
equipage  were  immediately  sent  to  camp ;  and  ever 
aftei-wards,  even  when  he  had  the  command  of  a 
division,  he  kept  up  his  intimacy  at  head-quarters, 
and  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a  member  of  the 
General's  family.* 

It  does  not  appear  how  the  conversation  at  this 
first  interview  was  carried  on ;  for  Washington  did 
not  understand  French,  and  Lafayette,  at  that  date, 
had  only  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  English.  This 
want  of  a  common  language  was  always  a  great 
trouble  in  the  American  camp,  where  many 
foreignei-s  had  now  assembled.  A  knowledge  of 
Fr(mch  was  at  that  time  not  very  common  in 
England,  but  it  was  still  more  rare  in  America.  A 
certain  Captain  Walker  is  described  as  the  only 
officer  in  the  American  army  who  could  speak 
French,  unless  Hamilton  could  be  accounted  a 
second.  Walker  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  Baron 
Steuben,  a  Prussian  wlio  had  served  under  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  and  who  joined  the  Americans  a 
few  months  later  than  Lafayette.  The  Baron  was 
extremely  useful  in  improving  the  discipline  of  the 

*  Appendix  to  Vol.  V.  of  Waaliington's  WritingB,  pp.  454-5. 


inexperienced  provincials;  but  his  small  command 
of  English  sadly  embarrassed  him,  not  only  in  con- 
veying his  instructions,  but  in  venting  his  temper 
when  those  instructions  were  misunderstood,  or  no< 
properly  earned  out.  An  American  biographer 
relates  of  him  that,  on  such  occasions,  after  he  had 
exhausted  all  the  execrations  he  could  think  of  in 
German  and  French,  he  would  call  to  Captain 
Walker,  '*  Venez,  Walker,  mon  ami !  Sacre  de 
gaucherie  of  dese  badauds  ;  je  n'en  puis  plus  !  I 
can  curse  dem  no  more  ! "  Pulaski,  the  Pole,  was 
similarly  troubled,  and  some  notes  of  his  are  pre- 
served, which  profess  to  be  written  in  English,  but 
which  are  scarcely  intelligible. 

During  the  pause  in  the  main  operations  of 
the  American  army  which  was  necessitated  by 
the  uncertainty  of  Washington  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  English  under  Sir  William  Howe,  a 
spiiited  and  successful  enterprise  was  conducted 
towards  the  north  by  a  band  of  Rhode  Island  volun- 
teers. In  that  part  of  the  Union,  Genei-al  Pi*escott 
was  in  command  of  the  Royal  forces.  His  head- 
quarters were  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  near 
Narragansett  Bay,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  shoi-e,  and  at  some  distance  from  any  body  of 
troops.  His  situation,  in  fact,  was  similar  to  that 
of  Lee  a  few  months  earlier,  and  he  shared  a  similar 
fate.  He  trusted  for  protection  to  the  numerous 
cruisers  which  were  constantly  passing  to  and  fro 
along  the  shore,  and  to  a  guai*d-ship  which  lay  in 
the  bay  opposite  to  his  quartera.  But  this  re- 
liance proved  illusory.  At  the  head  of  foi-ty  men. 
Colonel  Bai'ton  proceeded  by  night,  on  the  10th  of 
July,  from  Warwick  Neck  to  Rhode  Island,  eluded 
the  British  ships,  and  about  midnight  reached  the 
General's  quarters  undiscovered.  Securing  the 
sentinel,  they  surprised  the  General  in  bed,  and, 
without  giving  him  time  to  put  on  his  clothes, 
hurried  him  on  Loai'd  their  vessel,  and  conveyed 
him  to  Providence.  This  was  a  very  happy  stroke, 
since  it  enabled  the  Americans  to  exchange  General 
Prescott  for  General  Lee,  who  returned  to  the 
service  of  his  adopted  countrymen.  His  reputation, 
however,  had  by  this  time  fallen  very  considerably. 
As  some  people  have  no  opinion  of  a  physician 
who  cannot  keep  himself  in  good  health,  so  it  was 
now  generally  held  by  the  Americans  that  an  officer 
who  could  not  save  his  person  from  the  clutches  of 
the  enemy  was  not  very  likely  to  save  the  Re- 
public. They  began  by  overrating  him;  they 
ended  by  doing  him  an  inj\istice.  With  all  his 
faults,  Lee  was  a  man  of  ability,  of  varied  ex- 
perience, and  of  powerful  mind. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

Days  of  Doubt  and  Anxiety— Howe  continues  to  sail  Southward,  tiirns  up  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  lands  at  the  Head  of  the  Elk 
Kiver,  iu  Maryland — Washington  falls  back  behind  the  Brandywine,  on  the  Borders  of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania — Battle  of 
the  Brandywine,  and  Defeat  of  the  Americans — Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  Sullivan  and  Deborre— Fresh  Powers  granted  to 
AVashington— Bad  Condition  of  his  Army— Movements  in  the  Vicinity  of  Philadelphia— Minor  Successes  of  the  British— Second 
Kemoval  of  Congress  from  Philadelphia— "Washington's  Attack  on  the  Enemy's  Position  at  Germantown— Defeat  of  the 
Americans,  after  a  sharp  Engagement — Incidents  of  the  Battle— Opinion  of  the  Count  de  A'ergennes  on  the  Military  Conduct 
of  the  Americans — Bon -mot  of  Franklin — Operations  of  the  English  Army  and  Navy  against  the  Forts  in  the  Delaware — 
Clearing  of  the  Kiver— The  Thirteen  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Peq>etual  Union — Summary  of  the  Principal  Heads  of  those 
Articles — General  Character  and  Tendency  of  the  Federation  thus  established. 


When  Lafayette  was  consulting  witli  Franklin  and 
Silas  Deane  on  the  advisability  of  liis  proceeding  to 
America,  tlie  two  representatives  of  the  United 
States  were  in  so  desponding  a  mood  as  to  the 
success  of  their  countrymen  that  they  at  first 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  risking  anything 
on  such  a  venture.  It  appeared  to  them  that  the 
cause  of  American  liberty  was  irretrievably  lost, 
for  they  were  not  aware  of  the  successes  achieved 
by  Washington.  Even  had  they  known  of  them, 
they  might  well  have  doubted  whether  the  gleam 
of  good  fortune  was  not  merely  transient ;  whether 
the  forces  of  the  Revolution  were  strong  enough  to 
cope  with  such  an  army  as  that  which  the  King  of 
England  then  commanded  on  American  soil.  Wash- 
ington himself  was  sorely  troubled  during  those 
weary  days  of  waiting,  hesitation,  and  anxiety.  He 
knew  not  in  what  direction  the  next  blow  would 
fall,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  credited  his  adver- 
sary with  gi'eater  powers  of  strategy  than  he  really 
possessed,  or  at  any  rate  was  then  exliibiting. 
However,  he  made  a  display  of  his  military  strength 
iu  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  that  he  might  over- 
a>ve  the  adherents  of  the  Royal  cause,  who  were 
still  numerous  in  that  city ;  and  he  consulted  with 
the  members  of  Congress  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
procedure  under  the  perplexities  of  the  time.  He 
found  them  in  better  heart  than  they  had  been  at 
the  close  of  the  previous  year.  The  recovery  of  New 
Jersey  had  acted  like  a  cordial,  and  they  believed 
in  the  final  triumph  of  their  adroit  and  energetic 
captain.  The  pause,  it  was  clear,  could  not  continue 
long.  It  was  embaiTassing,  but  it  must  soon  be 
broken  up  by  renewed  action.  In  the  meanwhile, 
Washington  kept  a  close  look-out  in  every  dii-ection, 
and  sufiered  not  his  vigilance  to  relax  for  an  hour. 
Durmg  several  days  there  was  an  entire  failure 
of  intelligence  with  respect  to  the  fleet  containing 
Howe  and  his  army.  Then  it  was  again  seen  near 
the  coast  about  sixteen  leagues  south  of  the  Capes 
of  Delaware.  Another  long  period  ensued  without 
any  news  arriving,  and  the  General  and  his  officers 
became  so  persuaded  that  the  troops  were  proceeding 


to  Charleston  that  it  was  resolved  to  give  up  all  pur- 
suit, and  to  march  towards  the  Hudson,  with  a  view 
either  to  act  against  Burgoyne,  or  to  attack  New 
York.  The  ai-my  was  on  the  veiy  point  of  starting, 
when,  on  the  24th  of  August,  an  express  arrived 
with  intelligence  that  the  fleet  was  coming  up 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  had  already  ascended  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  its  mouth.  After  all,  then,  Phila- 
delphia was  the  object  which  Howe  had  iii  view, 
though  Washington  could  not  tell  why  he  had  chosen 
so  circuitous  a  route,  since  the  obstructions  in  the 
Delaware  were  not  at  that  time  very  formidable. 
On  being  thus  relieved  from  doubt,  the  'American 
recalled  his  detachments  from  New  Jersey,  where 
they  had  recently  been  engaged  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful attack  on  Staten  Island,  and,  at  the  head  of 
his  entire  army,  marched  to  Wilmington,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Delaware.  The  next  intelligence 
was  to  the  efiect  that  the  British  had  landed  a  little 
below  the  head  of  the  river  Elk,  close  to  the  borders 
of  Delaware,  but  within  the  State  of  Maryland. 
From  want  of  hoi-ses,  many  of  which  had  died  on 
the  voyage,  and  from  other  causes,  Howe  was  unable 
to  move  forward  until  the  3i-d  of  September.  It 
then  became  apparent  that  he  designed  to  outflank 
the  American  right;  and  Washington,  fully  con- 
scious of  the  great  inferiority  of  his  army  to  that  by 
which  he  was  opposed,  fell  back  from  his  first  posi- 
tion, after  a  few  skirmishes,  in  which  his  troops 
were  not  altogether  unsuccessful,  and  withdrew 
behind  the  Brandywine,  a  small  river  (called  by  the 
Americans  a  creek)  which  falls  into  the  Delaware 
near  Wilmington,  Takiiig  possession  of  the  high 
grounds  near  Chad's  Ford,  he  awaited  the  attack  of 
the  enemy.  The  fords  above  were  guarded  by  his 
right  wing,  under  General  Sullivan ;  and  the  posi- 
tion on  the  left  was  held  by  General  Armstrong,  at 
the  head  of  the  Pennsylvanian  militia. 

An  obstinate  and  prolonged  battle,  ending  disas- 
trously for  the  colonists,  ensued  on  the  11th  of 
September.  At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  that 
day,  the  American  army  was  ranged  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Brandywine,  while  the  English 
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forces  lay  some  way  off  on  the  opposite  bank.  Sir 
William  Howe  foiined  his  troops  into  two  divisions. 
One,  under  the  German  commander,  Knyphausen, 
was  to  take  the  direct  road  to  Chad's  Ford ;  and 
the  other,  led  by  Earl  Cornwallis,  was  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  river  or  creek,  to  pass  round  by  the 


of  artillery  was  interchanged  across  the  river,  but 
Knyphausen  did  not  then  attempt  to  pass  the  ford. 
His  object  was  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  divi- 
sion immediately  opposed  to  him,  while  Cornwallis 
should  be  making  his  way  to  the  right  flank  and 
rear   of  the  American   army,      "Washington  soon 
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foi-lcs  of  that  stream  where  it  divided  into  two 
branches,  and  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank.  Tlie 
Commander-in-Chief  accompanied  the  latter  of  these 
bodies,  which  occupied  the  left  of  the  line.  The 
action  began  with  an  attack  on  Knyphausen's 
division  by  a  body  of  light  troops  under  General 
Maxwell,  who,  after  a  sharp  encounter,  was  forced 
to  retreat  behind  the  Bi-andywine.     A  heavy  tire 


suspected  this  design,  but  he  coixld  do  nothing  to 
counteract  it  till  he  had  received  exact  intelligence 
from  the  patrols  who  had  been  sent  to  watch  the 
roads  leading  to  the  upper  fords.  "When  at  length 
he  was  informed  that  the  enemy  had  been  seen 
marching  towards  those  fords,  he  ordered  SulliA^an 
to  push  across  the  river,  and  do  the  utmost  that  was 
possible,  while  he  himself  attacked  Knyphausen 
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in  front.  The  American  Commander-in-Chief,  as 
well  as  Sullivan,  was  afterwards  confused  by  con- 
tradictory intelligence,  brought  in  by  scouts  who 
had  been  posted  in  various  directions,  and  who 
seem,  in  several  instances,  to  have  been  deceived 
by    appearances    which    they    could    not    rightly 


drove  the  Americans  before  him  in  confusion. 
Knyphausen  at  the  same  time  crossed  the  river, 
and  assaulted  the  American  entrenchments  at  Chad's 
Ford.  General  Wayne,  who  defended  this  post, 
exhibited  signal  gallantry,  but,  being  greatly  over- 
matched in  point  of  numbers,  was  compelled  to  give 
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construe.  At  length,  however,  all  was  rendered 
clear  by  the  noise  of  firing  on  the  right  flank ;  but 
Washington's  plans  were  by  this  time  deranged. 
Cornwallis  had  made  a  wide  cii'cuit,  had  marched 
seventeen  miles,  and  had  crossed  two  branches 
of  the  Brandywine  above  the  forks,  before  he 
gained  the  heights  in  front  of  Sullivan's  division ; 
out  he  now  attacked  with  great  impetuosity,  and 

78 — VOL.  II. 


way.  The  retreat  of  Sullivan,  which  was  little 
better  than  a  disorderly  rout,  was  covered  by  Greene, 
who  marched  to  the  spot  with  remarkable  celerity, 
and,  occupying  a  pass  near  Dilworth,  maintained  a 
warm  engagement  till  dusk.  By  this  movement 
he  checked  the  pursuit ;  yet  the  results  of  the  day 
were  serious.  Among  the  wounded  was  Lafayette, 
who,  while  endeavouring  to  rally  the  fugitives,  was 
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struck  in  the  leg,  and  obliged  to  retire  from  active 
service  for  a  couple  of  months.  Seven  or  eight 
pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors, and  the  forces  of  the  Revolution  again  fell 
under  the  dispiriting  shadow  of  defeat. 

The  scene  of  this  battle  was  on  the  borders  of 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  night,  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
Amei'ican  army,  which  had  sought  safety  by  dif- 
ferent routes,  were  re-united  at  Chester,  situated 
within  the  latter  of  those  two  States,  while 
the  exhavisted  English  remained  upon  the  field. 
The  ill-success  of  the  Americans  was  by  many 
attributed  in  great  part  to  mistakes  made  by 
General  Sullivan,  and  to  his  want  of  vigilance  in 
reconnoitring  the  movements  of  the  enemy  in  the 
direction  by  which  Cornwallis  approached.  Sullivan 
was  certainly  a  man  of  very  slight  military  talents ; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  justly  blamable 
for  the  failure  of  the  11th  of  September,  and,  after 
an  investigation,  Congi-ess  acquitted  him  with 
honour.  At  the  same  time,  an  inquiiy  was  made 
into  the  conduct  of  Deborre,  a  French  general  of 
long  service  in  the  army  of  his  own  country,  who 
commanded,  in  Sullivan's  division,  the  brigade 
Avhich  first  gave  way  before  the  British  onslaught. 
Deborre  was  so  much  oftended  at  this  inquiry  that 
he  resigned  his  commission,  saying  that  he  had  done 
all  he  coiild  to  rally  his  men,  that  he  was  wounded 
in  the  attempt,  and  that,  if  American  troops  would 
run  away,  it  was  unjust  to  censure  him  for  the  con- 
sequences. This  was  not  a  little  impertinent,  and 
in  some  respects  unfair  too.  However  ill  certain 
of  the  regiments  behaved,  others  fought  with  much 
valour  under  circumstances  of  great  disadvantage. 
But  Deborre  had  made  himself  very  unpopular  in 
the  army,  and  all  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  him. 

The  American  failure  on  this  occasion  may  jier- 
haps  be  in  some  degree  imputed  to  a  defect  in  the 
military  genius  of  Washington  which  his  fellow- 
coimtryman,  Jefferson,  pointed  out  many  years 
after.  His  judgment,  according  to  that  statesman, 
"was  slow  in  operation,  being  little  aided  by  inven- 
tion or  imagination,  but  sure  in  conclusion.  Hence 
the  common  remark  of  liis  officers,  of  the  advantage 
he  derived  from  councils  of  war,  where,  hearing  all 
suggestions,  he  selected  whatever  was  best ;  and 
certainly  no  General  ever  planned  his  battles  more 
judiciously.  But  if  deranged  during  the  course  of 
action,  if  any  member  of  his  plan  was  dislocated 
by  sudden  circumstances,  he  was  slow  in  a  readjust- 
ment. The  consequence  was,  that  he  often  failed 
in  the  field,  and  rarely  against  an  enemy  in  station."* 

*  Quoted  by  Mr.  Tucker  in  his  Life  of  Jeflferson. 


There  is  much  in  this  which  explains  the  defeat  at 
the  Brandywine. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  Washington  retreated 
to  Philadelphia,  and  encamped  near  Germantown, 
a  few  miles  beyond  the  Pennsylvanian  capital. 
Congress  determined  to  do  the  utmost  to  retrieve 
the  disaster  that  had  overtaken  the  national  cause, 
and  to  this  end  ordered  a  concentration  of  troops 
in  the  vicinity  of  Howe's  anny.  Washington  was 
again  invested  with  extraordinary  powers,  similar 
to  those  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  year,  but  of  which  the  pre- 
scribed term  had  now  run  out  for  several  weeks. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  was  to  remove,  or  secure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  owners,  all  goods  and  effects 
which  might  be  serviceable  to  the  enemy — a  clause 
designed  to  guard  against  the  intentional  remiss- 
ness of  the  Royalists,  who  might  possibly  leave 
their  property  unprotected,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  the  ends  they  had  at  heart. 
The  middle  provinces  still  abounded  in  these 
Royalists.  Washington  has  himself  said  that  the 
country  he  was  then  occupying  was  disaffected  "  to 
a  man."  This  is  doubtless  not  to  be  taken  literally ; 
yet  it  was  no  great  exaggeration  of  the  truth. 
The  situation  was  indeed  perilous.  Many  of  the 
soldiers — at  least  a  thousand — were  actually  bare- 
footed, and  had  for  some  time  been  marching  in 
that  condition.  In  addressing  the  President  of 
Congi-ess  on  the  23rd  of  September,  Washington 
mentioned  this  fact  as  a  sufiicient  reason  why  he 
could  not  execute  forced  marches,  which  just  then 
were  very  desirable ;  and  he  made  urgent  requests 
for  a  supply  of  shoes.  Yet  the  General  was  still 
animated  by  so  confident  a  spii-it  that,  after  giving 
his  men  a  day's  rest  at  Germantown,  he  reci'ossed 
the  Schuylkill  on  the  13th,  and  advanced  towards 
the  left  of  the  British  army,  with  the  intention  of 
offermg  battle.  An  engagement  was  on  the  point 
of  taking  place,  at  a  distance  from  PhUadelpliia  of 
tweinty-three  miles,  when  a  heavy  descent  of  rain 
put  a  stop  to  active  operations.  Washington  then 
withdi-ew  to  the  Yellow  Springs,  and  some  days 
later  retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  Schuylkill  at 
Pai'ker's  Ford. 

Successes  came  in  rapid  order  to  the  army  of 
Sir  William  Howe.  On  the  evening  after  the 
Battle  of  the  Brandywine,  a  party  proceeded  to 
Wilmington,  seized  the  person  of  Mi'.  M'Kinlay, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  took  a  shallop 
loaded  with  effects,  and  carried  off  the  public 
records  of  the  county.  Eight  days  later — on  the 
20th  of  September — the  American  General  Wayne, 
who,  with  a  detachment  of  1,500  men,  had  posted 
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himself  in  the  woods  on  the  British  left,  with  a 
view  to  harassing  the  adversary,  was  surprised  in 
the  evening  by  a  detachment  under  General  Grey. 
No  precautions  had  been  taken  to  guard  against 
attack,  and  the  consequence  was  a  considerable  loss. 
The  onslaught  was  made  with  the  bayonet,  and  was 
completely  successful.  Three  hundred  men  were 
killed  or  wounded,  nearly  a  hundred  were  captured, 
and  all  the  baggage  was  seized,  with  but  slight  loss 
to  the  English  commander.  These  disasters  forced 
on  Congress  the  necessity  of  again  leaving  Philadel- 
phia. On  the  18th  of  September,  the  members 
determined  on  removing  to  Lancaster,  where 
they  met  on  the  27th,  and  on  the  same  day  ad- 
journed to  York,  beyond  the  Susquehannah,  at 
which  place  they  reassembled  on  the  30th.  The 
English  forces  crossed  the  Schuylkill,  at  Fatland 
and  Gordon's  Ford,  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  Septem- 
ber, and  on  the  26th  took  possession  of  Philadelphia, 
where  they  were  cordially  received  by  the  Quakers 
and  other  Royalists.  They  at  once  proceeded  to 
erect  three  batteries  near  the  river,  to  protect  the 
city  against  any  naval  attack.  Before  these  bat- 
teries could  be  finished,  two  frigates,  a  sloop,  and 
several  galleys  and  gondolas,  moved  up  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  began  a  cannonade  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th  ;  but  two  of  the  vessels  grounded, 
and  were  compelled  to  strike  their  colours,  so 
that  the  attempt  ended  in  failure. 

The  arrival  of  General  Howe  at  Philadelphia  was 
followed,  at  the  beginning  of  October,  by  the  sailing 
of  the  fleet  under  his  brother,  Lord  Howe,  from  the 
Chesapeake  to  the  Delaware,  that  it  might  be  em- 
ployed in  forcing  the  defences  of  the  latter  river. 
To  aid  this  work,  a  detachment  of  troops  was 
stationed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Delaware,  in  New 
Jersey.  A  large  part  of  the  army  was  at  German- 
town,  and  the  remainder  at  Philadelphia.  This 
divided  state  of  the  Royal  forces  suggested  to 
"Washington  the  idea  of  a  sudden  attack  on  his 
opponent,  such  as  might  enable  him  to  recover  the 
capital  of  the  State — the  metropolis,  it  might  be 
called,  of  the  insurrection.  The  British  encamp- 
ment extended  across  the  village  of  Germantown, 
at  right  angles  with  the  main  road.  Fourteen 
miles  off,  the  enemy  was  posted  near  Skippack 
Creek,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  river  Schuylkill. 
The  Americans  began  their  march  on  the  evening 
of  the  3rd  of  October,  divided  into  four  columns, 
which  were  to  approach  the  English  by  four  distinct 
routes,  and  simultaneously  burst  on  their  right, 
left,  centre,  and  rear  at  Germantown.  Howe's 
forces  were  evidently  unprepared  for  such  an 
attack,  which  took  them  completely  by  surprise. 
The  action  began  a  little  after   daybreak  with  a 


bayonet-charge  of  great  vehemence.  The  fighting 
was  for  a  time  very  hot  at  the  centre  and  on  the 
American  left ;  but  the  attempt  was  destined  to  be 
as  little  successful  as  others  which  had  preceded  it. 
So  thick  a  fog  prevailed  at  the  time — and  it  soon 
got  thicker  from  the  smoke  of  the  firing — that,  at  a 
distance  of  thirty  yards,  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish one  army  from  the  other;  and  this  led 
to  bewilderment  and  confusion.  The  failure  of  the 
enterprise  is  described  by  Washington  in  a  letter 
to  his  brother,  Avhere  he  writes  : — "  After  we  had 
driven  the  enemy  a  mile  or  two, — after  they  were 
in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  flying  before  us  in 
most  places, — after  we  were  upon  the  point,  as  it 
appeared  to  everybody,  of  grasping  a  complete  vic- 
tory,— our  own  troops  took  flight,  and  fled  with 
precipitation  and  disorder.  How  to  account  for 
this,  I  know  not ;  unless  the  fog  repi'esented  their 
own  friends  to  them  for  a  reinforcement  of  the 
enemy,  as  we  attacked  in  difierent  quarters  at  the 
same  time,  and  were  about  closing  the  wings  of  our 
army  when  this  happened."  Want  of  ammunition 
in  the  right  wing,  which  began  the  engagement, 
contributed  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  American 
design.  Each  man  took  with  him  forty  rounds; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  two  hours  and  a  hali 
during  which  the  fighting  continued,  these  were 
completely  exhausted. 

Considerable  courage  and  good  conduct  had  been 
shown  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  and  the 
English  regiments  were  at  first  thrown  into  dis- 
order ;  but,  having  recovered  themselves  with  the 
steadiness  of  veterans,  they  inflicted  terrible  blows 
on  their  antagonists.  "  In  a  word,"  says  Washing- 
ton to  his  brother,  "it  was  a  bloody  day."  The 
American  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was, 
on  the  General's  own  admission,  as  many  as  a 
thousand;  and,  of  the  missing,  he  thought  it  pro- 
bable that  many  had  taken  "  advantage  of  the 
times,"  and  deserted.  Howe  reported  his  loss  at 
seventy-one  killed,  four  hundred  and  fifty  wounded, 
and  fourteen  missing.  His  troops  had  not  pre- 
vailed without  paying  heavily  for  it,  as  at  times 
the  contest  was  furious.  The  40th  Regiment,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Musgrave,  was  in  the 
first  instance  driven  in;  but  Musgrave  contrived 
to  keep  five  companies  of  his  regiment  together, 
and,  getting  into  a  large  stone  house  in  the  village, 
which  stood  in  front  of  the  enemy's  main  column, 
detained  for  a  long  while  nearly  half  the  attack- 
ing force.  Several  assaults  on  the  building  were 
made  by  the  Americans,  without  success;  and  the 
delay  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  final 
triumph  of  the  British.  It  gave  time  for  the  main 
body  to  get  under  arms;  and  when  General  Grey 
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had  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  Colonel  Musgrave, 
and  the  action  had  become  univei-sal,  Sullivan's 
division  fell  back  upon  the  second  line,  and  the 
whole  American  army  was  mobbed.  Yet,  defeated 
though  they  were,  the  Americans  were  not  entirely 
losers  by  this  transaction,  which  showed  that  they 
were  equal  to  bold  and  daring  enterprises  in  the 
open  field.  The  efiect  from  a  political  point  of  view 
was  also  important.  When  the  Ameiican  commis- 
sioners in  Paris  had  their  first  interview  with 
the  Count  de  Vergennes,  to  talk  over  a  treaty  of 
alliance,  the  French  Minister  complimented  them 
on  the  favourable  prospect  of  affairs  in  their  country, 
and  on  the  conduct  of  the  American  troops ;  adding 
that  nothing  struck  him  so  much  as  General  Wash- 
ington's attacking  and  giving  battle  to  General 
Howe's  army, — that  to  bring  an  army  raised  within 
a  year  to  this,  promised  everything.*  The  Ame- 
ricans, on  the  whole,  were  in  spirits  as  to  their 
pi'ospects.  They  even  regarded  the  taking  of  Phi- 
ladelphia by  the  enemy  as  a  circumstance  likely 
to  tend  more  to  the  disadvantage  than  to  the 
advantage  of  the  English,  who,  to  maintain  pos- 
session of  the  city,  would  be  obliged  to  lock  up  a 
large  proportion  of  their  troops.  "It  is  not 
General  Howe  who  has  taken  Philadelphia,"  said 
Franklin  on  hearing  the  news ;  "  it  is  Philadelphia 
that  has  taken  General  Howe."  His  residence  in 
Paris  seems  to  have  taught  him  the  art  of  French 
epigram. 

Foiled  in  his  attempt  at  Germantown,  Washington 
retreated  to  White  Marsh,  a  strong  position  distant 
fourteen  miles  west  from  Philadelphia.  The  English 
General  and  Admiral  were  now  at  liberty  to  pursue 
without  interruption  theii*  operations  against  the 
forts  on  the  Delaware.  The  Americans  had  recently 
constructed  on  an  island  in  that  stream  some  works 
and  batteries  which  they  designated  Foi-t  Mifilin. 
Nearly  opposite  to  this  island,  on  the  eastern  or 
New  Jersey  shore.  Fort  Mercer  had  been  built  at  a 
place  called  Redbank;  and  a  third  fort  was  still 
being  proceeded  with  at  Billingsport,  lower  down 
the  river  on  the  same  side.  Several  ranges  of 
chevaicx-de-frise  had  been  sunk  in  the  middle  chan- 
nel ;  and  numerous  armed  vessels  belonging  to  the 
Americans  were  stationed  at  various  posts.  On 
the  21st  of  October,  some  Hessians  were  sent 
against  the  fort  at  Redbank ;  but  the  attack  was 
unsuccessful.  Nearly  two  hundred  of  the  assailants 
were  killed,  and  their  commander.  Count  Donop, 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner.  When 
he  lay  dying  in  his  miserable  captivity,  he  said  to  a 
French  ofiicer  who  was  attending  him,  "  My  career 

*  Spaxks's  Life  of  "Washington,  chap.  10. 


ends  early.  I  shall  die  a  victim  to  my  own  ambi- 
tion, and  to  the  avarice  of  my  sovereign."  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  these  words  found  their  way  to  the 
huckster  who  sold  his  subjects'  blood,  and  that  he 
had  grace  enough  to  feel  remorse. 

The  attack  on  the  Delaware  defences  did  not 
progress  favourably.  Two  large  ships  ran  aground 
on  sandbanks  created  by  the  artificial  obstructions 
in  the  river  ;  on  the  following  morning,  one  of  these 
was  set  in  flames  by  fire-ships,  and  blew  up  with 
some  of  the  crew,  and  the  other  was  abandoned 
and  burnt,  after  ineffectual  attempts  to  get  her  off. 
Several  weeks  passed  in  preparations  for  further 
attacks ;  batteries  were  erected  by  the  English  on 
the  Pennsylvanian  bank,  and  on  Province  Island; 
guns  were  dragged  with  difficulty  over  the  swampy 
soil;  and  at  length  Fort  Mifilin  was  turned,  and,  a 
heavy  fire  being  opened  upon  it  on  the  15th  of 
November,  the  defenders  were  compelled  to  retire. 
Two  days  afterwards,  the  post  at  Redbank  was 
evacuated  also,  the  garrison  retreating  before  a 
division  sent  against  them  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Comwallis.  On  this,  the  American  shipping 
in  the  river  withdrew  up  the  stream.  Some  of 
the  vessels  escaped  the  batteries  at  Philadelphia 
during  the  night,  and  for  a  time  got  off;  the  rest 
were  burnt.  The  Delaware  was  now  re-opened; 
but  the  defence  of  the  river  had  been  so  resolute 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  season  was  con- 
sumed in  removing  the  obstacles  to  an  advance. 

During  the  progress  of  these  events,  the  political 
constitution  of  the  young  Republic  underwent  pro- 
longed discussion.  The  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  Perpetual  Union  finally  resolved  themselves 
into  tliirteen,  which  were  debated  at  thii-ty-nine 
sittings,  and  ultimately  adopted  by  Congress  on  the 
15th  of  November,  1777 — the  day  on  which  Fort 
Mifflin  was  abandoned  by  its  garrison.  By  these 
Articles  (which  had  been  considerably  altered 
since  they  were  first  submitted  to  Congress),  it 
was  agreed  that  each  State  should  i-etain  its 
sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  every 
power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  was  not  by 
the  Confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled;  that  they  should 
enter  into  a  firai  league  for  mutual  defence;  that 
the  free  inJiabitants  of  any  of  the  States  should  be 
entitled  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  free 
citizens  in  any  other  State;  that  any  traitor  or  great 
delinquent,  fleeing  from  one  State  and  found  in 
another,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  State  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  offender;  that  full  faith  and 
credit  should  be  given  in  each  of  the  States  to  the 
records,  acts,  and  judicial  pi'oceedings  of  every  other 
State;  that  delegates  should  be  annually  chosen,  in 
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such  manner  as  the  Legislature  of  each  State  should 
direct,  to  meet  in  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in 
November,  with  power  to  each  State  to  recall  its 
delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  within  the 
year,  and  to  send  others  in  their  stead;  that  no 
State  should  be  represented  in  Congress  by  less 
than  two  or  more  than  seven  members;  that  no 
person  should  be  a  delegate  for  more  than  tlu-ee  out 
of  six  years,  nor  should  any  delegate  hold  a  place 
of  emolument  under  the  United  States;  that  each 
State  should  maintain  its  own  delegates;  that  in 
Congress  each  State  should  have  only  one  vote; 
that  freedom  of  speech  should  be  enjoyed  by  the 
members,  who  should  be  free  from  arrest,  except 
for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace ;  that 
no  State,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  should 
receive  any  Ambassador,  or  enter  into  any  treaty 
with  any  foreign  Power;  that  no  person  holding 
ofiice  in  any  of  the  United  States  should  receive 
any  present,  ofiice,  or  title  from  any  foreign  State ; 
that  neither  Congi-ess  nor  any  of  the  States  should 
grant  any  titles  of  nobility;  that  no  two  or  more 
of  the  States  should  enter  into  any  confederation 
whatever  without  the  consent  of  Congress;  and 
that  no  State  should  impose  any  duties  which  might 
interfere  with  stipulations  in  treaties  entered  into 
by  the  United  States  with  any  King,  Prince,  or 
State,  in  pursuance  of  any  treaties  previously  pro- 
posed by  Congress  to  the  Courts  of  Prance  and 
Spain.  This  last  clause  was  intended  to  propitiate 
foreign  Powers  generally,  but  especially  the  two 
Bourbon  Monarchies,  from  whose  assistance  so 
much  was  hoped.  The  efibrts  of  Franklin,  Silas 
Deane,  and  the  other  foreign  agents,  were  about  to 
be  crowned  with  success;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
be  especially  careful  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
American  States  with  the  Governments  of  Conti- 
nental Euroj^e. 

The  possibility  of  any  State  setting  up  a  distinct 
existence  for  itself  was  guarded  against  by  the 
proviso  that  no  member  of  the  Union  should  be 
sufiered  to  maintain  vessels  of  war  or  bodies  of 
troops  in  time  of  peace,  except  such  number  only 
as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States,  should 
be  deemed  necessary.  Each  State,  however,  was 
to  keep  up  a  regular  and  well-disciplined  militia, 
and  to  provide,  and  have  constantly  ready  for 
use  in  the  public  stores,  a  due  number  of  field- 
pieces,  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  No  State  was  to 
engage  in  war  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
unless  such  State  were  actually  invaded  by  enemies, 
or  should  have  received  certain  advice  of  a  resolu- 
tion being  formed  by  some  nation  of  Indians  to 
invade  such  State,  and  the  danger  were  so  immi- 
nent as  not  to  admit  of  delay  till  Congi-ess  could  be 


consiilted  ;  and  the  expenses  of  any  war  that  might 
arise  out  of  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare 
were  to  be  defrayed  from  a  common  treasury, 
supplied  by  the  several  States  according  to  the 
value  of  land  in  each.  Taxes  were  to  be  imposed 
and  levied  by  authority  and  direction  of  the  several 
States  within  the  time  prescribed  by  Congress.  To 
that  body  pertained  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of 
deciding  on  peace  and  war,  of  sending  and  receiving 
Ambassadors,  and  of  entering  into  treaties.  Con- 
gress was  likewise  to  be  the  last  resort,  on  appeal, 
in  all  disputes  and  differences  between  two  or 
more  of  the  States,  concerning  boundaries,  jurisdic- 
tion, or  any  other  cause.  It  was  to  have  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the 
alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  its  own  authority, 
or  by  that  of  the  respective  States,  fixing  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures,  regulating  trade, 
establishing  post-ofiices,  appointing  all  officers  of 
the  land  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
(except  regimental  officers),  appointing  all  officers  of 
the  naval  forces,  commissioning  all  officers  whatever 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  making  rules 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  said  land 
and  naval  forces,  and  directing  their  operations. 
During  any  period  of  recess,  affairs  were  to  be 
managed  by  a  Committee  of  the  States,  to  consist 
of  one  delegate  from  each  State.  Congress  was  to 
have  power  to  ascertain  the  necessary  sums  of 
money  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  to  appropriate  and  apply  the  same,  to 
borrow  money  or  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,  to  build  and  equip  a  navy,  to  fix 
the  number  of  land  forces,  and  to  make  i-equisitions 
from  each  State  for  its  quota,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  white  inhabitants  in  such  State.  The 
consent  of  nine  States  was  requisite  to  any  great 
public  measure  of  common  interest.  Congress  was 
to  have  power  to  adjourn  to  any  time  within  the 
year,  and  to  any  place  within  the  United  States  ; 
but  the  adjournment  was  not  to  exceed  six  months. 
The  proceedings  of  Congress  were  to  be  published 
monthly,  excepting  such  parts  as  related  to  treaties, 
alliances,  or  military  operations  which  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  delegates  might  require  secresy. 
Whenever  Congress  was  in  recess,  the  Committee 
of  the  States,  or  any  nine  of  them,  were  to  exercise 
such  powers  as  Congress  should  think  fit  to  confer. 
Canada,  if  willing,  was  to  be  admitted  to  all  the 
advantages  of  the  Union;  but  no  other  colony 
could  be  admitted,  unless  such  admission  should  be 
agi-eed  to  by  nine  States.  It  was  also  detei-mined 
that  all  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed, 
or  debts  contracted  by  Congress  before  the  Con- 
federation was  established,  should  be  charges  oa 
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the  United  States ;  that  every  State  should  abide  by 
the  determination  of  Congress  on  all  questions  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  the  Confederation  ;  that  the  sevex-al 
articles  should  be  inviolably  observed  by  every 
State ;  and  that  no  alteration  in  any  article  should 


not  fully  given  until  March,  1781.  The  Federal 
Legislature,  however,  had  sanctioned  the  terms  on 
■which  the  Union  was  to  exist,  and  it  was  probable 
that  the  local  bodies  would  follow  in  due  course. 
The  Constitution  thus  framed  and  established  bore 


PLAN  OF  THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  AMEKICAN    FLEET,   UNDER  BENEDICT  ARNOLD,  ON  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN,   OCT.    11,   1776. 


A.  American  fleet  of  fifteen  vessels. 

B.  American  line  during  tlie  attack. 

c.  (Jnurse  of  the  Brltisli  fleet  from  St.  John, 
u.  Tracli  of  Amerlcau  bblps  which  escaped  to 
Tlconderoga. 


E.  Position  in  which  the  British  fleet  anchored 

during  the  night, 
p.  Inflexible. 
Q.  Schooner  Maria. 
H.  Twenty  gun- boats. 


I.  Schooner  Carleton. 

J.  The  Royal  Savage  on  shore. 

K.  Thunderer. 

L.  Gondola  Loyal  Convert. 


be  made,  unless  agreed  to  by  Congress,  and  after- 
wards confirmed  by  the  Legislature  of  every  State. 
These  were  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
Thirteen  Articles  by  which  the  colonies  formed 
themselves  into  a  Federal  Union.  The  agreement 
had  still  to  be  ratified  by  the  several  States ;  and 
this  ratification,  partly  obtained  in  July,  1778,  was 


some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  United  Colonies 
of  New  England,  which  formed  a  species  of  Fede- 
ration in  the  year  1643.*  It  differed,  of  course, 
in  several  respects,  because  the  Union  of  1643  was 
simply  colonial,  and  did  not  pretend  to  establish  a 
sovereign  Power,  dealing  with  other  Powers  on  a 
*  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  History,  pp.  148-9, 
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footing  of  entire  independence.  But  the  general 
principles  were  the  same,  and  the  earlier  Federation 
must  be  regarded  as  the  prototype  of  the  later.  It 
might,  indeed,  even  be  said  that  the  colonial  spirit 
appeared  to  excess  in  the  first  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  political  forms  then  created 
left  too  much  to  the  individual  members  of  the 
bond,  which  were  too  loosely  held  together,  too 
little  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  general  interests. 
"The  Confederation,  from  its  outset,"  says  an 
American  authority  who  possesses  both  a  personal 
and  an  hereditary  claim  to  respect,  "  was  placed  on 


that  the  Confederation  would  not  be  lasting ;  and 
the  event  justified  his  prophecy.  In  ten  years' 
time  it  was  found  necessary  to  frame  a  new  Con- 
stitution, by  which  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  elected  directly  by  the  people 
in  proportion  to  population,  and  in  which  various 
errors  of  the  earlier  arrangement  were  rectified. 

Another  question  on  which  pai^ticular  interests 
were  too  greatly  favoured  had  reference  to  the 
apportionment  of  the  public  charges.  These  were 
based  exclusively  on  land  and  buildings ;  the 
Southern  States  objecting,  and  successfully  object- 


GENERAL    liURGOYNIi    ADDKESSING    THE    INDIANS. 


a  wi'ong  basis.  It  was  a  league  of  States,  creating 
a  mere  outward  form  of  sovereignty,  with  all  efiec- 
tive  powers  reserved  to  themselves  "  t — that  is,  to 
the  States  individually,  and  not  collectively,  and 
to  the  State  Legislatures,  rather  than  to  the  people 
directly.  This  tendency  to  local  rather  than 
general  considerations  lay  at  the  root  of  a  decision 
to  which  John  Adams  was  always  strenuously 
opposed.  Congress  finally  determined  that  all  the 
States  should  have  an  equal  vote  in  the  Federal 
Assembly,  whether  their  area  was  great  or  small, 
whether  their  population  was  numerous  or  scanty. 
Adams   prognosticated,   from   this   decision  alone, 


t  Life  of  John  Adams,  by  his  Grandson,  Charles  Francis 
Adams.     Boston,  1856. 


ing,  to  their  slaves  being  considered  as  property 
from  the  tax-gatherer's  point  of  view.  On  this 
subject,  the  whole  of  the  New  England  members 
were  against  the  arrangement  which  commended 
itself  so  powerfully  to  the  South ;  but  they  were 
outvoted.  Both  questions  were  decided  in  obedience 
to  sectional  prejudices,  and  in  defiance  of  reason 
and  justice  ;  and  both  were  revised  at  a  later  day, 
when  the  experience  of  some  years  had  made  still 
more  apparent  the  mistakes  which  ignorance  and 
selfishness  had  united  to  commit.  The  earlier 
Constitution  was  also  defective  in  its  general 
woi-king  jjowers.  It  combined,  in  one  and  the 
same  body,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  func- 
tions. It  admitted  of  no  President  independent 
of  Congi-ess  itself;  it   sufiered  the  administration 
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of  Federal  affairs  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  Assembly;  it  made  no 
provision  for  supreme  courts  of  justice;  and  it 
left  to  the  Legislatures  of  each  State,  instead  of 
granting  to  the  people  themselves  without  any 
interposition,  the  election  of  the  delegates  to  sei've 
in  Congress,  The  opinion  of  Thomas  Jefferson  on 
this  makeshift  Constitution  has  been  very  clearly 
expressed.  Though  the  arrangement  was  mainly 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  Southern  members,  and 
Jefferson  was  a  Virginian,  he  saw  the  great  short- 
comings of  what  had  been  established.  He  remarks 
in  his  "Autobiography"  that,  as  long  as  the  dangers 
of  the  war  kept  his  countrymen  together,  the  spirit 
of  the  people  acted  as  a  supplement  to  the  formal 
Confederation,  but  that,  on  the  restoration  of  peace, 
less  attention  was  paid  to  the  calls  of  Congress. 
"  The  fundamental  defect  of  the  Confederation,"  he 
proceeds,  "was  that  Congress  was  not  authorised 
to  act  immediately  on  the  people,  and  by  its  own 
officers.     Their   power  was   only  requisitory,  and 


these  requisitions  were  addressed  to  the  several 
Legislatures,  to  be  by  them  carried  into  execution, 
without  other  coercion  than  the  moral  prin- 
ciple of  duty.  This  allowed,  in  fact,  a  negative  to 
every  Legislature  on  every  measure  proposed  by 
Congress;  a  negative  so  frequently  exercised  in 
practice  as  to  benumb  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  to  render  it  insufficient  in  its 
general  objects,  and  more  especially  in  pecuniary 
and  foreign  concerns.  The  want,  too,  of  a  separa^ 
tion  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary 
functionij,  worked  disadvantageously  in  practice." 
In  short,  as  the  grandson  of  John  Adams  observes, 
in  relating  the  life  of  his  illustrious  ancestor,  the 
States,  never  having  advanced  to  the  recognition 
of  any  common  system  of  pei-forming  obligations, 
gi-adually  receded  to  the  fulfilment  of  none  at  all. 
The  provincial  spirit  was  strong  in  them;  the 
national  spirit  had  yet  to  be  created  by  the  agonies 
of  war,  and  the  less  concentrated,  though  hardly 
less  sei'ious,  trials  of  a  distracted  peace. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Cessation  of  Active  Operations  in  Pennsylvania — The  Division  between  North  and  South— John  Adams  distrustful  of  "Washington 
— His  Plan  for  dividing  the  Military  Power  with  General  Gates — Insubordination  of  some  of  the  Commanders— Incessant 
and  Onerous  Labours  of  John  Adams — His  Opinions  during  the  Progress  of  the  Struggle — The  American  Garrison  at  Ticon- 
deroga — Plan  of  the  English  Government  for  invading  the  K«bellious  Colonies  from  Canada — Burgoyne  api^ointed  to  the 
Command  of  the  Expedition — His  Proceedings  at  Crown  Point,  and  March  to  Ticonderoga — Elaborate  Defence  of  Ticon- 
deroga  by  the  Americans — The  Position  invested  by  Burgoyne — Abandonment  of  Ticonderoga  by  the  Americans — Disas- 
trous Eetreat — Difficult  March  of  Burgoyne  towards  Fort  Edward — Want  of  Provisions — Bad  Conduct  of  the  Indians 
— Burgoyne's  Unsuccessful  Raid  on  Bennington — The  Command  of  the  Northern  American  Army  transferred  to  Gates — ■ 
St.  Leger  obliged  to  raise  the  Siege  of  Fort  Stanwix  (otherwise  Fort  Schuyler) — The  Murder  of  Miss  M'lCrea— CoiTespondence 
on  the  Subject  between  Generals  Gates  and  Burgoyne — Military  Efforts  of  New  England— Perilous  Position  of  Burgoyne — 
His  Advance  towards  Stillwater— Battle  of  Behmus's  Heights  (Sept.  19th) — Approximation  of  the  British  and  American 
Positions — Proceedings  of  the  Americans  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Lakes — Alarming  Situation  of  Burgoyne—  Severe 
Trials  of  the  Soldiers — Second  Battle  of  Behmus's  Heights  (Oct.  7th)— Energy  and  Courage  of  Benedict  Arnold — Partial 
Defeat  of  the  English— Burgoyne  determines  on  a  Retreat  to  Saratoga — Weary  and  Depressing  March — The  Royal  Forces 
surrounded — Holding  of  a  Council  of  War — Negotiations  for  a  Capitulation — The  Terms  finally  agreed  upon. 


After  the  Battle  of  Germantown,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  English  army  and  fleet  for  the  re- 
opening of  the  river  Delaware,  no  military  events 
of  importance  took  place  in  Pennsylvania  or 
the  Jerseys  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
1777.  Early  in  December,  Howe,  at  the  head 
of  his  entire  army,  moved  towards  White  Marsh, 
where  Washington  was  then  encamped,  and  tried 
to  draw  his  enemy  into  a  general  engagement. 
But  the  American  commander  refused  to  be  tlnis 
tempted,  knowing  his  weakness  in  the  open  field. 
Howe  manoeuvred  with  much  skill  and  pertinacity, 
but  nothing  ensued   beyond  a  little  skirmishing. 


Washington  was  in  a  position  of  considerable 
strength,  and  would  not  be  seduced  from  it  by  any 
amount  of  defiance.  Both  armies  had  been  lately 
reinforced,  and  neither  could  now  complain  of  pau- 
city of  numbers.  The  American  forces,  however, 
were  greatly  inferior  to  the  British  in  equipments, 
in  discipline,  and  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  They 
were  also  terribly  wanting  in  the  sentiment  of 
unity.  Much  jealousy  continued  to  exist  between 
North  and  South;  and  the  troops  from  the  Central 
States,  so  fivr  from  acting  as  intermediaries,  appear 
to  have  done  nothing  more  than  introduce  a  third 
element  of  discord  and  trouble.     A   year  before, 
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John  Adams  had  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  whether 
Washington  himself  did 
not  contribute  to  this 
state  of  things  by  always 
dwelling  upon  circum- 
stances which  told  to  the 
discredit  of  the  New 
England  men,  while  he 
seldom  mentioned  any- 
thing of  the  kind  with 
respect  to  regiments 
drawn  from  other  parts  of 
the  Continent.  *'  Does 
every  man  to  the  south- 
ward of  Hudson's  River," 
he  asked  Colonel  Knox, 
"  behave  like  a  hero, 
and  every  man  to  the 
northward  of  it  like  a 
poltroon,  or  not?  The 
rumoui's,  reports,  and 
letters  which  come  here 
upon  every  occasion  re- 
present the  New  Eng- 
land troops  as  cowards 
ninning  away  perpetu- 
ally, and  the  southern 
troops  as  standing 
bravely.  I  wish  I  could 
know  whether  it  is  true. 
I  want  to  know  for  the 
government  of  my  own 
conduct."  In  a  letter 
to  General  Greene, 
Adams  observed  that  the 
southern  colonies  were 
not  very  military;  that 
they  had  never  known 
much  of  war,  and  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  make  a 
people  warlike  who  had 
never  been  so.  This 
seemed  to  imply  that  all 
the  martial  genius  of  the 
country  was  to  be  found 
at  the  North.  Yet,  on 
the  26th  of  September, 
1776,  he  wrote  with 
anguish  of  the  cowardice 
of  New  England  men 
before  New  York.  The 
distinction  of  North  and 
South  should  at  such  a 
time    have     been     un- 
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known ;  but  it  amounted 
to  a  distinction  of  nation- 
alities. Though  this  feel- 
ing had  in  some  degree 
mitigated  by  the  latter 
end  of  1777,  it  had  far' 
from  disappeared. 

During  the  earlier  part 
of  the  war,  Adams  was 
at  the  head  of  the  mili- 
tary administration.     It 
appears  certain  that  he 
was  in  some  degree  dis- 
trustful of  Washington. 
As  a  New  England  man, 
he     may    have    felt     a 
little  vexed  at  the  Com- 
mander -  in  -  Chief  being 
a   Virginian,  though    it 
must    not   be   forgotten 
that  he  had  himself  pro- 
posed his  election  to  that 
post;  but  what  influenced 
him  more  was  a  fear  that 
Washington  might  turn 
his  dictatorial  powers  to 
the  injury   of  the   com- 
monwealth.      He    and 
Samuel  Adams  had  hesi- 
tated  about    conferring 
such  powers  on  any  one ; 
and    John     Adams    is 
thought   to    have  given 
more  of  his  confidence  to 
the  Englishman,  General 
Gates.  Both  the  Adamses 
were  eager  in  promoting 
the  formation  of  a  north- 
ern army,  which  should 
not  only  divide  the  forces 
of  the  enemy,  but  should 
also  subtract  somewhat 
from   the  predominance 
of  Washington;  and   to 
the    command     of    this 
army     Gates     was    ap- 
pointed.     The  event,  as 
we   shall   presently  see, 
justified       their       fore- 
thought   from     a    mili- 
tary point  of  view.     It 
cannot   be  doubted  that 
-"        the  Generalissimo  of  the 
American  forces  had  no 
enthusiastic  supporter  in 
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John  Adams;  and  this  added  to  the  troubles  of  the 
commander. 

Adams  had  his  own  troubles  in  the  insubor- 
dination of  several  officers.  Greene  wrote  to  him, 
in  the  course  of  1776,  that  he  (Adams)  was 
playing  a  desperate  game,  and  he  repeated  the  ex- 
pression in  1777,  though  he  added  that  this  woidd 
make  no  difference  in  his  resolution  to  see  the  game 
out.  In  March  of  the  latter  year,  the  Board  of 
"War  considered  it  necessary  to  censure  General 
Schuyler  for  the  tone  assumed  by  him  in  writing  to 
Congress.  A  little  later,  Greene,  Knox,  and  Sulli- 
van simultaneously  threatened  to  resign  on  hearing 
a  rumour  that  a  French  engineer  officer  had  been 
engaged  by  Silas  Deane  in  Paris,  and  was  to  be 
set  over  their  heads.  There  was  really  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  sanction  such  an  appoint- 
ment, which  would  certainly  have  been  unfair  and 
injudicious;  but  it  was  determined  to  reprove  the 
Generals  for  their  attempt  to  intimidate,  and  an 
expectation  was  expressed  that  they  would  make 
proper  acknowledgment  of  their  error.  It  does 
not  appear  that  they  offered  the  least  apology,  and 
Congress  could  not  venture  on  removing  them.  At 
this  period,  John  Adams  was  as  much  the  soul  of 
the  Government  as  Washington  was  the  soul  of  the 
army.  The  labours  of  the  great  New  Englander, 
in  more  than  one  department  of  the  State,  were 
incessant  and  most  onerous.  He  told  his  wife  that 
he  was  "oppressed  with  public  cares,"  and  at  times 
his  spirit  drooped  within  him.  He  admitted  to 
General  Greene  that  his  feelings  were  somewhat 
less  sanguine  than  they  had  been.  Yet  he  did  not 
fail  to  note  that  there  was  no  general  defection 
of  States  in  consequence  of  the  American  defeats; 
and  therefore,  he  said,  he  did  not  yet  despair.  He 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Adams  from  Philadelphia,  early  in 
August,  1777  : — "If  Howe  comes  here,  I  shall  run 
away,  I  suppose,  with  the  rest.  We  are  too  brittle 
ware,  you  know,  to  stand  the  dashing  of  balls  and 
bombs."  In  another  letter  to  his  wife,  he  said : — 
"  If  it  should  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  our  army 
should  be  defeated,  our  artilleiy  lost,  our  best 
Generals  killed,  and  Philadelphia  fall  into  Mr. 
Howe's  hands  "  (by  "Mr.  Howe"  he  meant  General 
Sir  William  Howe),  "still,  America  is  not  con- 
quered. America  would  yet  be  possessed  of  great 
resources,  and  capable  of  great  exertions,  as  man- 
kind would  see.  It  may,  for  what  I  know,  be  the 
design  of  Providence  that  this  should  be  the  case; 
because  it  would  only  lay  the  foundations  ot 
American  independence  deeper,  and  cement  them 
stronger.  It  would  cure  Americans  of  their  vicious, 
luxurious,  and  effeminate  appetites,  passions,  and 
habits — a  more  dangerous  army  to  American  liberty 


than  Mr.  Howe's."*     But  all  this   looked  rather 
like  fortitude  than  hope. 

The  first  positive  success — that  which,  before  any 
other,  seemed  to  presage  the  final  triumph  of  the 
Americans — occurred  in  the  north,  and,  strange  to 
say,   it  was  accomplished  under  the  directions  of 
an  Englishman.      In  November,   1776,  the   frag- 
ments of  the  army  which  had  attempted  the  in- 
vasion of  Canada,  and  had  miserably  failed  in  that 
design,  were   stationed   at   Ticonderoga,  on    Lake 
Champlain.     Very  shortly  before,  they  had  sustained 
a  severe  defeat  in  those  parts.     With  a  view  to  dis- 
possessing them  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga, 
situated  on   that  inland  water.  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
sent  a  fleet  against  the  American   vessels  which 
had  been  collected  on  the  lake  under  the  general 
direction  of  Benedict  Arnold.     On  the   11th  and 
13th  of  October,  1776,  a  hotly-contested  action  took 
place,  in  which  the  provincials  fought  with  great 
courage,  but  were  in  the  end  defeated.     The  loss 
on  both  sides  was  heavy,  and  six  of  the  American 
vessels   were   abandoned  and    blown   up.     Others 
were  taken  by  the  British,  who  on  their  side  lost 
three   gondolas.      In  consequence  of  this  action, 
the  Royal  troops  established  themselves  at  Crown 
Point,  and    proceeded  to  strengthen   the  fortifica- 
tions, but  afterwards  abandoned  the  station,   and 
retii-ed  into   Canada.     As  the  terms   of  service   of 
the  Americans  expired  during  the  ensuing  winter,  a 
large  number  quitted  the  ranks,  and  returned  home. 
The  garrisons  in   the  various  forts  of  that  region 
were  reduced  to  mere  skeletons,  and  they  were  in 
great  dread  of  an  attack  by  the  British  as  soon  as 
the  ice  was  strong  enough  to  allow  the  passage  of 
troops  over  the  lakes.      On  the  other  hand,  the 
cantonments  of  the  Royal  army  in  the  north  were 
so  distant  from  one  another — being  in  fact  drawn 
out  from  Isle  aux  Noix  and  Montreal  to  Quebec — 
that,  without  concentration,  the  English  forces  in 
Canada  covild  not  be  regarded  as  very  formidable. 
This  concentration  it  was  now  determined  to  give 
them.     An  invasion  of  the  rebellious  colonies  from 
the  loyal  province  then  ruled  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton, 
seemed  to  the  English  Government  not  merely  a 
righteous  retribution  for  the  inroad  upon  Canada, 
but  a  good  piece  of  military  strategy,  with  a  view 
to  the  successful  termination  of  the  civil  war.     The 
chief  command  of  the  army  was  given  to  General 
Burgoyne,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  Carleton,  who 
conceived  himself  so  much  aggrieved  that  he  offered 
to   resign  his  post  as   Governor.      Burgoyne  had 
been  in  England  during  the  early  months  of  1777, 
and  had  there  concerted  with  the  Ministry  a  plan 

*  Life  of  John  Adams,  by  his  Grandson. 
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of  the  campaign.  The  ai*my  placed  at  his  disposal 
consisted  of  more  than  seven  thousand  regulai's 
(English  and  German),  together  with  a  great 
number  of  Canadians  and  Indians.  The  opera- 
tions of  this  army  were  to  be  aided  by  the  division 
under  Clinton,  which  had  for  some  time  been 
stationed  at  New  York,  but  which  was  now  to 
advance  in  a  northerly  direction.  Moreover,  a 
naval  armament,  under  Commodoi'e  Lutwych,  was 
to  accompany  the  expedition  of  Burgoyne. 

It  was  the  1 6th  of  June  when  Burgoyne,  having 
sent  forward  a  detachment  which  was  to  make  a 
diversion  towards  Lake  Oswego  and  the  Mohawk 
River,  qviitted  St.  John's,  and  sailed  up  Lake 
Champlain.  A  few  days  later,  he  landed  and  en- 
camped at  Crown  Point,  where  he  met  his  Indian 
allies,  gave  them  a  war-feast,  and,  in  a  grandilo- 
quent speech,  sought  at  once  to  excite  their  courage 
and  curb  their  disposition  to  ferocity.  Burgoyne 
and  Carleton  had  both  doubted  the  propriety  of 
employing  these  barbarians  ;  but  it  was  part  of  the 
Ministerial  scheme  that  their  assistance  should  be 
sought.  Many  incidents  of  the  ensuing  campaign 
showed  how  deei:)ly  ci'iminal,  in  effect  if  not  in 
motive,  was  the  use  of  savage  warriors  in  a  contest 
between  two  branches  of  a  civilised  race.  But  both 
sides  had  been  eager  to  obtain  the  discreditable 
alliance,  and  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  English 
were  more  energetic  than  the  Americans  in  carry- 
ing out  their  intentions.  Burgoyne  also  issued  a 
pi-oclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
in  which  he  threatened  vengeance  against  the  people 
if  they  opposed  the  Royal  troops,  and  alluded 
to  the  fury  of  the  Indians,  who  were  ready  to 
butcher  the  friends  of  independence.  The  General 
was  very  coiafident  as  to  the  results  of  his  campaign, 
or  at  least  aflfected  to  be.  In  an  order  of  the  day 
addressed  to  the  army,  he  said  : — "  The  services  re- 
quired of  this  particular  expedition  are  critical  and 
conspicuous.  During  our  progress,  occasions  may 
occur  in  which  nor  difficulty,  nor  labour,  nor  life 
are  to  be  i-egarded.  This  army  must  not  retreat." 
It  did  more  than  retreat ;  it  surrendered. 

The  army  started  from  Crown  Point  on  the  30tli 
of  June,  and  advanced  along  the  channel  which 
connects  Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  but  which 
by  the  Americans  is  generally  held  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  former  lake — the  English  on  the  western 
shore,  the  Germans  on  the  east,  and  the  naval 
squadron  in  the  centre.  Ticonderoga  was  reached 
on  the  1st  of  July,  and  it  was  then  perceived 
that  the  original  lines  of  the  French  had 
been  strengthened  by  the  Americans,  who  had 
foi-tified  Mount  Independence,  a  high  cu'cular  hill 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the   channel  between 


the  lakes,  which  is  there  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred yards  wide.  The  garrison  had  here  erected  a 
number  of  very  fonnidable  works,  and  had  con- 
nected the  two  sides  of  the  stream  by  a  wooden 
bridge,  supported  by  two-and-twenty  strong  pillars, 
the  spaces  between  which  were  filled  up  by  floats, 
fastened  to  each  other,  and  to  the  pillars,  by  chains 
and  rivets.  The  side  of  this  bi-idge  next  to  Lake 
Champlain  was  defended  by  a  boom  formed  of  large 
pieces  of  timber,  bolted  and  bound  together  by 
double  iron  chains.  The  defenders  of  the  position 
could  in  this  way  pass  between  Ticonderoga  and 
Mount  Independence,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
passage  of  vessels  up  the  strait  was  prevented. 
Burgoyne  had  not  expected  to  find  such  formid- 
able obstructions  to  his  progress ;  but  it  was 
not  long  ere  he  discovered  the  weak  points  in  the 
enemy's  position.  A  little  to  the  south  of  Ticon- 
deroga, a  sharp  angle  of  land  is  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  waters  pouring  from  Lake  Geoi-ge 
with  a  stream  called  at  that  point  the  South  River, 
and  higher  up  (that  is  to  say,  farther  south)  Wood 
Creek.  Out  of  the  angle  rises  a  steep  and  i-ugged 
height,  denominated  Sugar  Hill  —  an  elevation 
which  commands  both  Ticonderoga  and  Mount 
Independence.  This  hill  had  not  been  overlooked 
by  the  Americans  ;  but  General  St.  Clair,  the  com- 
mandant, regarded  his  forces  as  insufficient  to 
occupy  the  ground,  and,  moreover,  believed  that 
the  difficulty  of  the  ascent  would  preclude  any 
endeavour  to  gain  possession  of  it.  He  therefore 
took  no  precautions  against  its  falling  into  his 
adversary's  hands.  The  number  of  men  under 
St.  Clair  did  not  quite  reach  three  thousand ;  but, 
although  these  were  inadequate  to  active  opera- 
tions, the  American  General  felt  secure  within  his 
entrenchments,  and,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
Burgoyne  would  try  to  caiTy  the  fort  by  assault, 
conceived  that  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
maintaining  his  position.  The  English  commander, 
however,  adopted  a  much  more  cautious  method. 
He  proceeded  to  invest  the  stronghold  of  his 
antagonist,  and,  on  the  5th  of  July,  took  possession 
of  Sugar  Hill.  The  besieged  did  not  feel  strong 
enough  to  interrupt  these  operations;  and  when 
the  fort  was  nearly  surrounded,  it  appeared  both  to 
St.  Clair  and  his  officers  that  they  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  suiTender,  or  to  evacuate  the  whole  line 
of  works.  Only  the  route  by  the  South  River  re- 
mained open  to  them;  and  even  this  would  be 
closed  ere  long.  During  the  night  between  the  5th 
and  6th  of  July,  the  gan-ison  escaped  in  a  southerly 
direction  towards  Skeenesborough. 

The  retreat  was  discovered  wliile  it  was  yet  in 
coui'se  of  execution,  owing  to  the  imprudence  of 
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some  of  tlie  Americans,  who  set  fire  to  a  house. 
Burgoyne  instantly  determined  on  pursuit.  Com- 
modore Lutwych  began  to  remove  the  obstructions 
in  the  stream,  and  so  energetic  was  his  action  that 
the  channel  was  clear  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. A  number  of  gun-boats  which  were  sent  up 
the  South  River  overtook  a  body  of  the  fugitives 
near  the  Falls  of  Skeenesborough,  and  inflicted  on 
their  small  fleet  very  serious  losses.  This  particu- 
lar detachment  then  continued  its  retreat  to  Fort 
Anne,  on  Wood  Creek.     St.  Clair,  with  the  major 


vigorous  movements,  Burgoyne  had  in  a  few  days 
gained  possession  of  the  strong  forts  on  the  lakes, 
destroyed  a  number  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  and 
taken  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pieces  of  artillery, 
besides  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  stores,  and 
materials  of  war.  His  success  spread  the  utmost 
alarm  throughoiit  the  northern  part  of  the  Republi- 
can Union,  and,  in  the  same  degree,  raised  sanguine 
hopes  in  England  that  the  rebellion  was  about  to 
be  crushed. 

But  Burgoyne  had  an  arduous  task  before  him, 


LAKE    ClIAMPLAIX. 


portion  of  his  army,  succeeded,  by  a  forced  march 
of  thirty  miles,  in  reaching  Castletown  before  the 
close  of  the  day;  but  his  rear-guard  was  over- 
taken near  Hubbardtown,  on  the  7th,  and  defeated 
after  a  sanguinary  engagement,  in  which  some  of 
the  American  troops  behaved  with  signal  gallantry, 
whilst  others  basely  deserted  their  comrades. 
Alarmed  at  his  position,  St.  Clair  threw  him- 
self into  the  woods,  and,  after  a  harassing  march, 
in  which  his  men  suffered  much  from  want  of 
food,  joined  Schuyler  at  Fort  Edward  on  the  12th 
of  July.  The  same  position  was  also  reached, 
shortly  afterwards,  by  the  detachment  which  had 
for  awhile  paused  at  Fort  Anne.  By  these  rapid  and 
79 — VOL.  II. 


and  the  result  proved  that  he  was  not  equal 
to  it.  He  determined  to  push  on  to  Fort 
Edward,  near  the  upper  part  of  the  Hudson, 
and  to  approach  this  point  by  a  march  across 
the  country,  instead  of  proceeding  by  water 
along  Lake  George.  It  was  an  unfoi-tunate 
choice.  The  natural  difliculties  of  the  route 
were  considerable,  for  the  land  was  so  broken 
by  streams  and  swamps  that  the  English  army  had 
to  construct  on  their  march  as  many  as  forty  bridges, 
one  of  which — a  causeway  rather  than  a  bridge — ■ 
was  thrown  over  a  morass  two  miles  in  length. 
To  these  obstructions  were  added  many  which  the 
Americans  had  themselves  contrived.  Large  trees 
were  found  to  have  been  felled  on  both  sides  of  the 
track,  so  as  to  fall  across  it  with  their  branches 
mingled;  and  at  every  turn  some  new  obstacle 
was  discovered,  which  could  only  be  surmounted 
with  great  loss  of  time.  This  had  been  done  by 
order  of  General  Schuyler,  who  also  du-ected  that 
the  horses  and  cattle  of  the  district  should  be 
driven  out  of  reach  of  the  Royal  army.      Schuyler, 
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indeed,  exhibited  praisewortliy  energy  in  i^re- 
paringfor  the  defence.  He  solicited  reinforcements 
of  regular  troops,  and  called  on  the  militia  of  New 
England  to  join  the  army.  New  England  furnished 
a  body  of  iiTegulars,  under  the  command  of  General 
Lincoln ;  and  Congress  made  every  effort  to  increase 
the  army  in  that  quarter.  The  harassing  nature  of 
Burgoyne's  march  gave  time  for  these  prepara- 
tions. The  Koyal  ai-my  was  compelled  to  halt  for 
some  time  at  Skeenesborough,  to  obtain  a  little 
rest,  and  to  enable  the  General  to  re-assemble  the 
scattered  divisions  of  his  force,  which  had  been  dis- 
ordered by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements.  It  was 
likewise  necessary  for  him  to  re-victual,  to  provide 
himself  with  tents,  and  to  bruig  forward  his  artil- 
lery and  baggage. 

The  weather  was  veiy  hot ;  the  labours  of  the 
army  were  extremely  trying;  and  the  swarms  of 
mosquitoes  which  had  jiroved  such  a  trouble  to 
the  great  navigator,  Hudson,  when  he  ascended 
the  river  that  now  bears  his  name,  added  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  soldiei's.  They  were  in  the  best 
of  spirits,  however,  because  of  theii-  late  success, 
and,  after  a  brief  rest  at  Skeenesborough,  re- 
sumed their  march  towards  Fort  Edward,  which 
was  reached  on  the  30th  of  July.  It  was  found 
that  Schuyler  had  evacuated  the  position  a  few 
days  before,  and  had  fallien  back  to  the  vicinity  of 
Stillwater,  lower  down  the  Hudson.  Another 
paitse  at  Fort  Edward  became  necessary,  for 
Burgoyne  began  to  find  himself  very  much  in 
want  of  draught-horses  for  his  guns,  of  boats  for 
the  navigation  of  the  Hudson,  of  provisions,  stores, 
artilleiy,  and  other  necessaries,  which  he  could 
only  obtain  from  Foi-t  George,  across  nine  or  ten 
miles  of  difficult  country,  noAv  rendered  almost 
impassable  by  violent  floods  of  rain.  For  his  pro- 
visions he  was  obliged  to  reckon  chiefly  on  the 
.stores  of  salt  meat  brought  from  England  into  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  thence  conveyed  across  Lake 
Champlain.  He  also  found  that  he  was  to  receive 
no  assistance  from  the  auxiliary  expedition  which 
he  had  sent  out,  under  Colonel  St.  Leger,  to  operate 
against  Fort  Stanwix  (called  by  the  Americans 
Fort  Schuyler),  on  the  Mohawk  River.  St.  Leger, 
who,  after  reducing  the  fort,  was  to  join  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, met  with  so  firm  a  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  gan-ison  that  he  was  unable  to  make 
any  progress  witli  liis  design.  Another  source  of 
trouble  was  the  bad  conduct  of  the  Indians.  Even 
as  early  as  the  1 1th  of  July,  Burgoyne  had  written 
to  the  Colonial  Secretary  (Lord  George  Germaine) 
that  the  savages  were  only  to  be  managed  by  indulg- 
ing them  in  all  the  caprices  and  humours  of  spoiled 
children,  yet  that^  if  they  wei'e  not  in  some  respects 


restrained,  they  would  commit  enormities  too 
horrid  to  think  of,  and  involve  the  guilty  and  the 
innocent,  women  and  children,  in  a  common  fatff. 
As  soldiers,  these  sanguinary  barbarians  were 
worthless.  They  simply  encumbered  the  army  by 
supei'fluous  numbers,  and  disgi-aced  the  cause  for 
which  they  pretended  to  fight. 

The  situation  of  Burgoyne  was  embaiTassing. 
His  left  flank  and  rear  were  threatened  by  General 
Lincoln,  who  was  endeavouring  to  cut  off  his  com- 
munications with  Lake  George,  and  who  even  con- 
templated an  attempt  to  recover  Ticonderoga.  The 
failure  in  the  supply  of  provisions  grew  eveiy  day 
more  serious;  and  at  length  the  English  General 
conceived  the  idea  of  procuring  what  he  wanted  by 
a  sudden  raid.  The  American  forces  were  at  that 
time  receiving  live  cattle  from  New  England. 
These  were  collected  at  Bennington,  twenty-four 
miles  east  of  the  Hudson,  and  "within  the  borders 
of  Vei'mont,  where  large  stores  of  other  necessaries 
had  also  been  deposited.  Burgoyne  therefore  moved 
down  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  encamped  nearly 
opjjosite  Saratoga,  sent  his  van  across  the  river  by 
a  bridge  of  rafts,  and,  in  the  opposite  direction, 
despatched  Colonel  Baum,  a  German  officer,  to  sur- 
prise Bennington.  Baum  found  himself  02)posed 
by  a  much  larger  force  than  his  own.  General 
Stark,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  Ameiicans, 
who  consisted  in  great  part  of  New  Hampshire 
militia,  lost  'iio 'timie  in  taking  advantage  of  his 
superiority.  The  German,  on  seeing  how  mvich  he 
was  overrtnatched,  seiit  an  expi'ess  to  Burgoyne  for 
reinfoi'cements,  and,  drawing  up  his  small  body 
of  men,  fortified  his  position  as  well  as  he  could. 
But  on  the  14th  of  August  he  was  threatened  by 
the  advance  of  the  militia  under  Stark,  and  it  was 
determined  by  the  Americans  to  make  a  vigorous 
attack  next  day.  The  15th  proved  to  be  rainy,  and 
the  as.sault  was  therefore  postponed  to  the  IGtli. 
On  that  day,  a  prolonged  and  desperate  engagement 
took  place,  ending  in  the  complete  I'out  of  Bavim's 
small  division,  and  of  some  reinforcements,  under 
another  German  officer,  sent  by  Burgoyne  to  the 
assistance  of  the  fixst.  Together  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  arms,  seven  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  by 
the  Americans;  among  them,  Baum  himself,  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  not  fai"  from  death. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  command  of  the 
northern  American  army  was  taken  from  General 
Schuyler,  who  had  acted  as  a  lieutenant  of  "Wash- 
ington, and  placed  in  the  hands  of  General  Gates, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  set  up  rather  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  great  Vii'ginian  than  as  a 
subordinate.  Schuyler  had  recently  shown  much 
ability  in  the  conduct  of  military  affairs;  but  he 
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had  iver  been  popular  with  the  New  Englanclers, 
nor  t  with  Congress,  where  the  genius  of  the 
Adai  es  prevailed.  The  heads  of  the  War  Office 
conde  ned  the  surrender  of  Ticonderoga,  and  the 
retreai  of  the  American  army  down  the  Hudson. 
A  subA  quent  inquiry  proved  that  St.  Clair  was  not 
to  bW  ,6,  and  he  and  the  other  Northern  officers 
were/  jnourably  acquitted;  but  in  the  meanwhile 
Schu/  ;«r  had  been  superseded  by  Gates.  The  latter 
Gen^  (1  arrived  at  the  camp  near  Stillwater  on  the 
19tlJ  I  August.  Three  days  after,  St.  Leger  was 
comj'  Jed  to  raise  the  siege  of  Fort  Stanwix,  re- 
tirin  with  so  much  precipitation  that  he  left  his 
tent  standing,  abandoned  his  artillery,  and  suffered 
a  a  at  part  of  his  baggage,  ammunition,  and  pro- 
visf  ns  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  garrison,  a 
da  chment  from  which  piirsued  his  discomfited 
s^  iers.  The  ci-edit  of  this  American  success  is 
3  to  the  fortitude  and  courage  of  the  defenders, 
d  to  the  excellent  arrangements  of  Schuyler,  who 
3spatched  Arnold  with  a  body  of  regular  troops  to 
elieve  the  fort.  A  great  deal  of  fighting  took 
(jplace  before  the  walls ;  but  the  final  retreat  of  St. 
Leger,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  was  to  a  large  extent 
caused  by  desertions  from  among  the  Indians  who 
formed  a  considerable  element  in  the  attacking 
force. 

Shortly  after  Gates  had  assumed  the  command, 
several  communications  of  an  angry  character  were 
exchanged  between  him  and  Burgoyne.  On  the 
30th  of  August,  the  latter  -wrote  to  his  adversary, 
complaining  of  the  harsh  treatment  of  loyalists  by 
the  insiirgents,  and  hinting  at  retaliation.  Gates 
replied  on  the  2nd  of  September,  and  enlarged  with 
much  vehemence  on  the  atrocities  that  had  been 
committed  by  Indian  allies  of  the  Royal  troops. 
He  dwelt  in  particular  on  the  case  of  Miss  MiCrea, 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  attached  to  the  Royal 
cause  who  resided  near  Fort  Edward.  This  young 
lady  was  engaged  to  be  man-ied  to  an  officer  in  the 
British  provincial  troops,  who,  the  better  to  secure 
her  safety,  as  he  thought,  engaged  some  Indians,  of 
two  different  tribes,  to  escort  her  from  her  home  to 
the  British  camp,  where  the  marriage  was  to  take 
place.  An  ancient  Greek  dramatist  could  have 
desired  no  better  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
mortals,  in  their  blindness,  abet  the  \mseen  purposes 
of  Fate.  The  very  means  which  the  young  officer 
had  taken  to  protect  his  betrothed,  proved  the 
occasion  and  the  means  of  her  death.  He  had 
promised  the  person  who  should  bring  her  safely  to 
him  a  keg  of  rum.  On  the  way,  two  of  the  Indians 
quarrelled  as  to  which  of  them  should  present  the 
lady  to  her  bridegroom,  and  so  receive  the  promised 
reward.     At  length,  one  of  them,  roused  to  fury. 


struck  Miss  MiCrea  on  the  head  Avith  his  toma- 
hawk, and  killed  her  on  the  spot ;  being  resolved 
that,  if  he  could  not  obtain  the  rum,  neither  should 
his  companion.  General  Gates,  in  writing  to  Bur- 
goyne on  the  subject,  alleged  that  Miss  M'iCrea 
"was,  with  other  women  and  children,  taken  out  of 
a  house  near  Fort  Edward,  carried  into  the  woods, 
and  then  scalped  and  mangled  in.  a  most  shocking 
manner.  Two  parents,  with  their  six  cliildren,  were 
all  treated  with  the  same  inhumanity  while  quietly 
residing  in  their  once  happy  dwelling.  The  miser- 
able fate  of  Miss  M'iCrea  was  particularly  aggravated 
by  her  being  dressed  to  meet  her  promised  hus- 
band; but  she  met  her  murderers  employed  by  you. 
Upwards  of  one  hundred  men,  women,  and  children 
have  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  ruffians  to  whom, 
it  is  asserted,  you  have  paid  the  price  of  blood." 
Burgoyne,  in  responding  to  this  letter,  indignantly 
denied  that  he  had  paid  a  price  for  scalps.  One  of 
his  first  regulations  was  that  Indians  should  receive 
compensation  for  px'isoners,  because  it  would  prevent 
cruelty,  and  that  a  strict  account  should  be  de- 
manded when  scalps  were  produced.  The  practice 
of  scalping  was  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  persons 
of  aged  men,  of  women,  children,  and  prisoners, 
were  pronounced  sacred,  even  in  assaults. 

The  case  of  Miss  M*:Crea  was  bad  enough,  without 
any  additions ;  but  Gates  appears  to  have  exagge- 
rated the  facts,  though  perhaps  more  from  ignorance 
than  from  design.  That  women  and  children  were 
taken  out  of  a  house  together  with  Miss  MSCrea, 
and  murdered  at  the  same  time,  with  accom- 
panying mutilations,  seems  not  to  have  been  the 
truth.*  It  was  also  an  absurdity,  as  well  as  an 
injustice,  to  fasten  any  guilt  on  Burgoyne  in  con- 
nection with  the  slaughter  of  that  unhappy  young 
lady,  since  she  and  her  lover  were  both  adherents 
of  the  Royal  cause.  But  the  tragical  incident,  if 
correctly  related,  was  another  proof  of  the  im- 
propriety of  employing  savages.  Biirgoyne  un- 
questionably did  all  he  could  to  restrain  the  ferocity 
of  the  tribes — to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  as  to  lose 
their  good-will,  and  ultimately  their  services.  Yet 
it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  entirely  succeed,  though 
he  may  not  have  failed  to  the  extent  that  partisan 
writers  set  forth.  As  regards  Miss  M'lCrea,  Bur- 
goyne compelled  the  Indians  to  deliver  up  her 
murderer,  and  would  have  hanged  him,  had  not  his 

*  The  statement,  persistently  made  by  the  Indians,  that 
Miss  M^Crea  was  accidentally  killed  by  a  stray  bullet  when 
they  were  fired  upon  by  their  pursuers,  is  accepted  by  some 
modern  investigators,  and  has  at  any  rate  two  strong  points 
in  its  favour,  viz.,  that  they  did  succeed  in  getting  her 
mother,  a  very  large  woman,  safely  into  camp,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  far  more  to  their  interest  to  save  her  life  than 
to  destroy  it. 
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comrades  agreed  to  temis,  conditional  on  his  being 
pardoned,  wHch  tlie  General  tliouglit  would  be  more 
efficacious  than  an  execution  in  preventing  similar 
enormities. 

After  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  obtain  supplies 
from  Bennington,  Burgoyne  was  obliged  to  fetch 
his  i^rovisions  once  more  from  Eort  George,  an.d  at 
last,  by  great  exertions,  svxcceeded  in  collecting  a 
stock  sufficient  for  thirty  days.  He  was  soon 
unpleasantly  convinced  that  his  recent  repulse  had 
had  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  population  generally. 
Tlic  disloyal  were  encouraged ;  the  loyal  dis- 
heartened. The  latter  had  begun  to  enlist  in  the 
English  service ;  but  they  now  hesitated  and  held 
back.  The  revolutionists  were  of  course  all  the 
more  inclined  to  take  up  arms.  From  day  to  day, 
the  patriotic  levies  grew  in  number  and  waxed  in 
spirit.  The  New  England  men  enlisted  in  large 
bodies ;  many  not  waitmg  for  any  authoritative 
summons.  In  a  few  weeks  Burgoyne  had  in  his 
front  a  force  of  thirteen  thousand  irregulars — 
admirable  marksmen  with  the  rifle,  if  they  Avere 
notliing  else.  Aix  officer  in  Burgoyne's  army  has 
recorded  that  in  many  poor  habitations  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  parted  with  one  of  then-  blankets, 
where  they  had  but  two,  fer  the  use  of  the  soldiers. 
In  New  England,  the  feeling  was  almost,  if  not 
quite,  unanimous.  The  masses  were  prepared  to 
suffer  anything,  rather  than  submit. 

The  forces  of  General  Burgoyne  were  now  further 
weakened  by  his  bemg  compelled  to  svipply  a  garri- 
son for  Ticonderoga,  wliich  fort  he  had  previously 
expected  would  be  manned  by  troops  supplied  by 
Sir  Guy  Carleton.  He  therefore  determined  on 
recallmg  from  Saratoga  the  vangvxard  he  had  sent 
across  the  Hudson  under  the  orders  of  General 
Eraser.  Heavy  rains  had  carried  away  the  bridge 
of  i-afts  by  which  they  gained  the  town,  and 
Eraser's  men  had  much  ado  to  repass  the  river  in 
such  boats  and  canoes  as  they  could  find.  Having 
collected  his  forces,  Burgoyne  formed  a  project  of 
advancing  to  the  town  of  Albany,  which  was  not 
more  than  fifty  miles  from  Fort  Edward,  and  con- 
siderably less  from  the  point  where  he  then  was. 
At  Albany  he  hoped  to  obtain  adequate  supi^lies, 
and  in  this  case  he  could  probably  have  awaited  in 
safety  the  promised  co-operation  from  New  York. 
It  was  also  believed  that  in  that  neighbourhood  a 
number  of  loyal  subjects  would  have  been  found, 
who  would  have  done  eveiything  in  their  power  to 
establish  and  strengthen  the  ai-my.  The  execution 
of  the  design  was  delayed  nearly  a  month  by  the 
collection  of  provisions  from  Fort  George ;  and  the 
interval  acted  to  the  advantage  of  the  Americans, 
by  enabling  them  to  bring  together,  and  in  some 


degi-ee  to  organise,  tlieii-  forces.  "We  have  the  testi- 
mony of  the  English  General  himself  as  to  the 
energy  of  the  insurgents  at  this  period.  In  a 
private  letter  -sviitten  to  Lord  George  Germaine  on 
the  20th  of  August — during  the  time  of  waiting 
— he  observed  that  wherever  the  Kuig's  forces  ap- 
peared to  be  moving,  militia,  to  the  number  of  three 
or  four  thousand,  would  assemble  in  fo\ir-and-twenty 
hours,  brmging  with  them  their  subsistence ;  and, 
the  alarm  over,  they  returned  to  their  farms.  The 
Hampshire  Grants — a  country  unpeopled,  and 
"almost  unknown,  during  the  previous  war — now 
abounded,  accoixUng  to  Bu.r'goyne,  in  the  most  active 
and  rebellious  race  in  America ;  and  these  men 
hung  like  a  gathering  storm  upon  his  left.  The 
utmost  industry  had  been  exhibited  by  the  people 
in  driving  cattle  and  removing  corn ;  and  of  the 
messengers  sent  out  by  the  English  commander,  in 
the  endeavour  to  open  commiinications  with  Sii* 
William  Howe,  two  were  known  to  have  been 
hanged,  while  the  fate  of  the  others  remained  a 
mystery.  The  Royal  army  had  certainly  reason  to 
feel  apprehensive  of  the  result. 

On  the  13th  and  14th  of  September,  Bxirgoyne 
crossed  to  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  and  en- 
camped on  the  heights  and  plains  of  Saratoga, 
twenty  miles  below  Fort  Edward,  and  thirty-seven 
above  Albany.  Gates  was  at  Stillwater,  and  not 
more  than  twelve  miles  now  intervened  between 
the  two  armies.  The  bridges  between  them,  how- 
ever, were  broken  down,  and  the  roads  were  so  bad 
that  the  British,  encumbered  by  their  train  of 
artillery  and  numerous  waggons,  could  only  move 
with  extreme  slowness.  Thick  woods  burdened  the 
country,  and,  by  their  melancholy  shadows,  now 
deepened  by  advancing  autumn,  added  to  the  de- 
pression of  the  troops.  Frequent  skirmishing  took 
place,  but  the  advance  of  the  British  was  not 
checked.  On  the  evening  of  the  17tli,  Burgoyne 
encamped  within  four  miles  of  the  American  army, 
which  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  Stillwater  along  a 
range  of  low  hills  called  Bemus's  Heights.  This 
encainpment  had  been  planned  by  the  Polish  patriot, 
Kosciusko,  of  whom  "Washington  had  spoken  as  "a 
gentleman  of  science  and  merit."  On  the  lOtli  of 
September,  Burgoyne  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  right  wmg,  and  mai-ched  against  his  foes, 
who,  not  waiting  to  be  attacked,  moved  foi-ward 
also,  as  soon  as  they  pex'ceived  the  approach  of  the 
British,  which  was  for  some  time  hidden  by  the 
intervening  forest.  Gates,  who  was  well  served 
by  a  number  of  active  scouts,  detached  Colonel 
Morgan,  the  dashing  ranger  already  distinguished 
for  his  dourage  before  Quebec  and  at  other  places, 
to   observe   the   motions   of  the   opposing   forces. 
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Morgan  encountered  tlie  vanguard  of  tlie  advanc- 
ing column,  and  drove  it  back ;  but  the  men  were 
soon  rallied,  and,  in  tlieii*  turn,  compelled  tlie 
Americans  to  give  way.  The  engagement  shortly 
afterwards  became  general.  The  Republicans  first 
attempted  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  British 
line,  but,  being  foiled  in  this,  attacked  the  left 
of  Burgoyne's  right  wing.  Reinforcements  were 
hurried  up  on  both  sides,  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon.  General  Arnold,  with  nine  Continental 
regiments  and  Morgan's  riflemen,  was  closely  en- 
gaged with  the  Royal  troops.  Most  of  Burgoyne's 
artillerymen  were  killed  at  their  guns,  and  the 
carnage  generally  was  ten'ible.  The  battle  con- 
tinued until  sunset,  when  the  Americans  retreated 
to  theit  lines,  and  the  English  remained  masters  of 
the  field.  During  the  action,  Burgoyne  had  ex- 
posed himself  with  almost  reckless  courage,  and  it 
is  surprising  that  he  should  have  escajied  unhurt. 
Several  of  the  Americans  climbed  trees  in  the  rear 
of  their  countrymen,  and,  whenever  the  volleys 
ceased  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  air  cleared  of 
smoke,  took  aim  at  the  English  ofiicers,  of  whom, 
in  one  regiment,  more  than  two-thii'ds  were  killed 
or  wounded.  The  loss  on  both  sides  had  been 
severe,  and  neither  had  gained  any  decisive  ad- 
vantage. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  Americans  were  in 
the  better  position,  though  they  had  left  the  gi'ound 
in  possession  of  their  antagonists.  It  was  aj^parent 
to  Burgoyne,  from  what  he  had  himself  observed, 
and  from  information  supplied  by  prisoners  and 
deserters,  that  his  adversary  had  the  superiority  in 
point  of  numbers.  He  therefore  felt  it  unwise  for 
the  present  to  make  a  fresh  attack,  though  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th  he  took  up  gi-ound  nearer 
to  the  American  lines.  Shrinking  from  the  in- 
humanity of  abandoning  his  wounded,  he  refrained 
from  any  attempt  to  cut  his  way  to  Albany.  He 
was  now  almost  within  cannon-shot  of  the  enemy, 
and  a  pause  ensued,  during  which  both  combatants 
fortified  their  camps.  The  Americans  were  greatly 
inspirited  by  hearing  that  General  Lincoln  had 
assembled  a  formidable  body  of  New  England 
militia,  and,  by  a  skilful  disposition  of  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lakes,  had  cut  ofi"  Burgoyne's 
retreat  towards  Canada.  Before  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, a  poi-tion  of  this  force,  amounting  to  two 
thousand  men,  arrived  in  Gates's  camp,  and  added 
still  further  to  his  strength;  and  at  the  same 
time  several  of  the  British  outposts  near  Ticon- 
deroga  were  taken  by  the  New  Englanders,  together 
with  many  gunboats  and  other  vessels,  which  were 
afterwards  destroyed.  An  attack  on  Ticonderoga 
itself,  and  another  on  Diamond  Island,  where  Bur- 


goyne had  deposited  all  the  stores  he  had  collected 
at  the  south  end  of  Lake  George,  were  repulsed ; 
but  altogether  the  Americans  had  greatly  improved 
their  prospects  by  these  operations.  The  most 
sanguine  anticipations  were  formed  throughout  the 
United  States  ;  and  they  were  not  disappointed. 

Burgoyne  had  little  to  comfort  liim  in  the  straits 
to  which  he  was  now  reduced.  He  endeavoured  to 
open  communications  with  Howe  and  Clinton,  but 
without  success.  From  Clinton,  however,  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  September,  he  received  a 
letter  in  cipher,  intimating  that  the  New  York 
highlands  v/ould  be  attacked  aboMt  that  time.  In 
a  narrative  of  his  expedition  v/liich  he  afterwards 
published,  Burgoyne  stated  that  he  was  in  hourly 
expectation  of  that  measure  having  the  efiect  of 
dislodging  Gates  from  his  position,  or  of  obliging 
him  to  detach  a  large  portion  of  his  force.  He 
reckoned  upon  either  of  these  events  opening  his 
way  to  Albany,  and  accordingly  waited  in  his  for- 
tified camp  for  that  which  never  came.  Food  was 
running  so  alarmingly  short  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  put  the  troops  on  diminished  rations — 
a  deprivation  which  they  box'e  with  exemplaiy  good- 
will. During  that  trying  period,  neither  officers  nor 
soldier?  ever  slept  but  in  their  clothe.s.  The  two. 
armies  were  SO  ilear  One  another  that  not  a  night 
passed  without  frequent  attacks  on  the  advanced 
piquets.  One  night,  the  soldiers  were  kept  under 
arms  for  several  hours,  in  consequence  of  a  gi*eat 
noise,  as  of  the  howling  of  dogs,  which  it  was 
thought  the  enemy  had  set  up  to  cover  some  medi- 
tated attack.  On  the  following  night  the  noise  was 
much  gTeater,  and  a  detachment  6f  Canadians  and 
Anglo-American  provincials  was  sent  out  to  recon- 
noitre, when  it  was  found  to  have  arisen  from  large 
droves  of  wolves  seeking  after  the  dead  bodies. 
"  Tliey  were  similar  to  a  pack  of  hounds,"  said  an 
ofiicer,  writing  to  his  friends  of  the  event§  of  this 
time ;  ''  for,  one  setting  up  a  cry,  tliey  all  joined, 
and,  when  one  approached  a  corpse,  theii-  noise  was 
hideous  till  they  had  scratched  it  up." 

No  news  of  the  expected  co-operation  having 
arrived,  and  the  situation  becoming  every  day  more 
desperate,  Burgoyne,  on  the  7th  o-f  October,  deter- 
mined to  make  a  movement  to  the  enemy's  left 
with  a  portion  of  his  force,  hoping  to  discover  a 
favourable  point  for  forcing  a  passage  through  the 
opposing  lines.  He  also  wished  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  forces  while  another  part  of 
his  army  was  sent  on  a  foraging  expedition.  This 
led  to  the  second  battle  of  Bemus's  Heights.  The 
English  troops  were  met  on  their  way  by  a  large 
detachment  from  Gates's  army,  and  a  furious 
combat  bvirst  forth.     Gates,  as  on  the  19  th  of  Sep- 
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tember,  remained  beliind  in  Lis  encampment,  that 
he  might  superintend  the  general  operations  of  the 
day.  Benedict  Arnold  was  there  also;  restrained 
from  any  sliare  in  the  fighting  by  order  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, between  whom  and  himself  a 
quarx'el  had  arisen  some  days  before.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  quarrel,  Arnold  was  deprived  of  his 
command  ;  but  his  martial  ardour  could  not  be  long 
controlled.  As,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  he 
heard  the  firing  grow  louder  and  louder,  he  fretted 
with  impatience,  and  at  length,  mounting  liis  hoi^se, 


reason ;  and  that  when  called  to  account  next  day 
by  these  officers,  he  declared  that  he  remembered 
nothing  at  all  about  it.*  The  British  at  length  re- 
treated, but  in  good  order,  though  compelled  to 
leave  behind  them  six  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
fight  had  been  fierce  and  murderous,  and  among  the 
mortally  woimded  was  General  Eraser,  who  was. 
shot  down  by  an  American  rifleman,  stationed  high 
up  among  the  branches  of  a  tree. 

Arnold  was  resolved  to  push  his  advantage  stil! 
farther.     He  gave  directions  that  the  British  lines 


I'LAN    01''    BUllGOYNE  S    TOblTiyX    ON    THE    HUDSON. 


rode  ofi"  to  the  field  of  battle.  Gates  sent  an  aide- 
de-camp  after  him,  to  bring  him  back.  Arnold, 
finding  himself  followed,  set  spurs  to  his  steed,  and, 
by  dint  of  hard  riding,  managed  to  outstrip  his 
pursuer.  Mingling  with  the  combatants,  he  rode 
from  regiment  to  regiment,  searching  out  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  action,  and  issuing  orders  which,  un- 
authorised though  they  were,  met  with  a  ready 
obedience,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of 
the  day.  A  writer  of  the  time  has'  recorded  that 
Arnold  was  "next  to  military-mad;"  that,  in 'the 
heat  of  the  engagement,  he  seemed  so  beside  him- 
self as  scarcely  to  know  what  he  did  ;  that  he  struck 
several  officers  with  his  sword,  without  any  apparent 


should  be  stormed,  and,  under  cover  of  a  raking 
fire  of  grapeshot  and  miisketry,  the  Americans 
flung  themselves  against  the  entire  length  of  their 
opponent's  works.  Charging  at  the  head  of  the 
assailants,  Arnold  again  distinguished  himself  by 
liis  fiery  courage  and  resolution,  but  was  ultimately 
wounded  in  the  same  leg  which  had  been  injured 
at  Quebec.  General  Lincoln  also  was  seriously 
hurt.  The  Americans  had  by  this  time  forced 
their  way  into  the  left  of  the  English  encampment, 
but  were  ultimately  driven  out  by  its  defenders, 

*  Gordon's  History  of  the  War  of  Independence,  Vol.  II.  r 
p.  563. 
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acting  under  the  immediate  oixlers  of  Bargoyne. 
The  I'ight,  composed  of  Gei'mans,  commanded  by 
.Colonel  Brehman,  who  was  killed,  was  outflanked 
by  the  attacldng  party  of  Colonel  Brooks,  who 
stormed  the  works,  drove  back  the  Gei-mans,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  day  retained  possession  of  the 
gToiind  which  he  had  won.  Though  only  partial, 
the  success  of  the  Americans  had  been  great. 
They  had  gained  a  position  on  the  English  right 
and  rear ;  they  had  disabled  many  of  theu*  adver- 
saries ;  they  had  made  more  than  two  hundred 
prisoners,  including  several  oflicers  of  distinction ; 
and  they  had  taken  nine  brass  guns,  all  the  baggage 
and  camp  equipage  of  the  German  brigade  that  had 
been  defeated,  and  a  large  supply  of  ammunition, 
which  they  greatly  needed.  The  state  of  afiairs 
was  so  threatening  for  the  Royal  troops  that  in  the 
course  of  the  night  they  quitted  their  encampment, 
and  took  up  a  fresh  position  on  some  neighbouring 
hills,  with  their  right  extending  up  the  river.  This 
change  of  front  relieved  Burgoyne  from  immediate 
peril, .  but  brought  him  no  nearer  victory.  It 
was  the  first  occasion  during  the  war  on  wliich, 
without  the  advantage  of  protecting  works,  mthout 
any  ambuscade  or  surprise,  in  the  open  field,  and 
by  the  operations  of  a  regular  pitched  battle,  the 
colonists  had  proved  themselves  more  than  a  match 
for  veterans. 

In  their  new  position  the  English  remained 
thi'oughout  the  8th,  ofiex-ing  battle  to  the  enemy, 
who  however  declined  to  accept  it,  but  made  every 
arrangement  for  getting  still  more  in  the  i-ear  of 
Burgoyne's  divisions.  The  English  General,  on 
discovei-ing  this  movement,  saw  that  he  had  no 
alternative  but  a  retreat  to  Saratoga.  Such  Avas 
the  soiTy  result  of  an  expedition  which  had  been 
prefaced  by  the  lofty  announcement  that  "this 
army  must  not  retreat."  Burgoyne  was  a  man  of 
brilliant  courage  and  of  good  acquirements  as  an 
officer ;  but  one  of  his  besetting  sins  was  a  love  of 
rhodomontade.  There  was  sometliing  more  French 
than  English  in  Ms  tendency  to  grandiloquence; 
and  he  paid  the  penalty  in  a  consequent  aggrava- 
tion of  his  fiiilures.  His  troops  were  in  motion  by 
nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  8th.  The  sick 
and  wounded  he  was  compelled  to  leave  behind 
in  hospital,  commending  them  by  letter  to  the 
kindly  consideration  of  General  Gates,  which  in 
the  event  was  not  found  wanting.  The  distance  to 
be  traversed  was  bai-ely  ten  miles ;  but  the  march 
was  of  a  most  laborious  and  painful  character. 
Bui'goyne  was  determined  not  to  relinquish  his 
ai-tillery ;  yet  to  convey  it  was  a  matter  of  extreme 
difiiculty.  Very  few  of  his  draught-horses  re- 
mained, and  the  roads  were  heavy  Avith  rain,  which 


now  fell  persistently.  The  gims  were  slowly 
dragged  across  the  intervening  country,  and  the 
progress  of  the  army  was  retarded  by  this  solici- 
tude, and  by  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  boats 
upon  the  Hudson  which  contained  their  scanty 
stores  of  provisions.  The  forces  did  not  reach 
Saratoga  until  the  following  night.  "  Such  was 
their  state  of  fatigue,"  wi-ote  Burgoyne  at  a  sub- 
sequent date,  "that  the  men,  for  the  most  part, 
had  not  strength  or  inclination  to  cut  v.^ood  and 
make  fii'es,  bvit  rather  sought  sleep  in  their  wet 
clothes,  upon  the  wet  ground,  under  the  continu- 
ing rain."  It  was  the  main  body  of  the  army 
which  arrived  on  the  9th.  Some  of  the  troops,  and 
the  whole  of  the  artillery,  were  so  much  delayed 
that  they  did  not  pass  the  fords  of  the  FishkiU  until 
the  early  morning  of  the  10th. 

N"o  real  advantage  had  been  gained  by  the 
removal.  A  division  of  the  American  forces, 
marching  -with  gi-eater  rapidity  than  the  weary 
English,  had  already  got  beyond  Saratoga,  and 
had  occupied  the  fords  and  other  strong  positions 
leading  to  Fort  Edward.  Another  had  crossed 
the  Hudson,  from  the  opposite  shore  of  which  so 
brisk  a  cannonade  was  maintained  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  keep  the  provision-boats  upon 
the  river,  lire  stores  of  food  were  therefore  landed 
on  the  v,restern  side,  and  Burgoyne  looked  about 
him  to  see  what  new  dispositions  he  could  make. 
The  prospect  was  depi'essing  and  terrible.  On  the 
hills  round  Saratoga,  the  enemy  was  posted  in  force, 
so  as  to  command  the  roads  in  many  directions. 
For  a  time  it  occuiTed  to  the  English  commander 
that  his  regiments  might,  by  casting  aside  all  their 
imj^ediments,  escape  by  night  to  Fort  Edward, 
■with  a  few  days'  food  upon  their  backs.  To  pre- 
pare the  way  for  this  movement,  he  sent  forward 
a  company  of  artificei'S,  escorted  by  troops,  to  re- 
paii"  the  roads  and  bridges,  but  was  soon  compelled 
to  recall  them,  owing  to  the  appearance  of  a  large 
body  of  the  Americans,  ranged  so  as  to  indicate  an 
intention  of  attacking  the  Royal  army.  Another 
sclieme  that  suggested  itself  to  Burgoyne  was  to 
take  advantage  of  the  gi-eat  roluction  of  the  enemy's 
forces  towards  Bemus's  ^^Jlc^ights,  to  retrace  his 
ground,  and  to  make  a  push  for  Albany.  But, 
upon  mature  consideration,  it  appeared  only  too 
obvious  \juat  such  a  manoeuvi'e  could  not  be  accom- 
plished. The  army  from  wliich  so  much  had  been 
hoped  was  caught  in  a  trap,  and  the  necessity  of 
surrender  became  clearer  with  every  hour. 

On  the  13tli  of  Octobei*,  Burgoyne  called  a 
council  of  war,  to  which  were  summoned  not  only 
all  the  general  officers,  but  the  field  officers  as  well, 
and  even  the  captains    commanding   corps.      The 
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Americans  (wliose  numbers  were  probably  more 
than  double  those  of  the  English)  were  by  this 
time  in  still  greater  strength  than  at  first.  They 
were  on  the  ford  of  Saratoga ;  they  had  taken 
j)Ositions  on  both  banks  of  the  Hudson ;  they  were 
between  the  British  army  and  Fort  Edward  ;  they 
had  thrown  up  entrenchments,  provided  with  artil- 
lery, on  the  high  grounds  between  that  fort  and 
Fort  George.  On  three  parts  of  a  circle  they  wei*e 
sti'ongly  posted;  the  fourth  part,  though  open, 
oifered  but  slight  chances  of  escape,  since  the 
enemy  would  at  once  have  closed  in  and  pursvied? 
had  any  movement  taken  place.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  Royal  army  was  so  absolutely 
commanded  by  the  American  camion  that  no  sj^ot 
could  be  found  for  holding  the  council  of  war  which 
was  not  exposed  to  the  fire  of  artillery  and  small 
arms.  Burgoyne's  force  was  now  reduced  to  less 
than  six  thousand  men,  of  whom  not  many  more 
than  half  were  British  ;*  nearly  all  his  Indians  had 
deserted  him;  and  of  provisions  no  more  remained 
than  would  suffice  for  a  week  or  eight  days.  Ad- 
dressing his  officers,  the  General  declared  that 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  propose  terms  to  the 
enemy  unless  he  had  the  full  concurrence  of  his 
companions-in-arms,  and  that  he  was  I'eady  to  take 
the  lead  in  any  measure  that  might  be  thought 
necessary  for  vindicating  the  honour  of  the  British 
arms. 

The  council  was  unanimous  for  treating,  provided 
that  honourable  terms  could  be  obtained.  Negotia- 
tions were  accordingly  entered  into  with  General 
Gates,  and  on  the  14tli  of  October  Major  Kingston 
delivered  to  him  a  message,  which  ran  : — ''  After 
having  fought  you  twice,  Lieutenant-General  Bur- 
goyne  has  waited  some  days  in  his  present  position, 
determined  to  try  a  thii-d  conflict  against  any  force 
you  could  bring  against  him.  He  is  apprised  of 
the  superiority  of  your  numbers,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  your  troops  to  impede  his  supplies,  and 
render  liis  retreat  a  scene  of  carnage  on  both  sides. 
In  this  situation  he  is  impelled  by  humanity,  and 
tliinks  himself  justified  by  established  principles 
and  precedents  of  state  and  war,  to  spare  the  lives 
of  brave  men  upon  honourable  terms."  A  cessation 
of  arms  v/as  accordingly  agi^eed  to,  and  Gates  sent 
in-ti  list  of  proposals,  the  first  of  which  stated  that 
"  General  Burgoyne's  army  being  exceedingly   re- 


*  There  is  mucli  discrepancy  in  the  several  accounts  as  to 
the  number  of  Burgoyne's  forces  just  before  the  surrender; 
but  the  above  estimate  is  based  on  the  General's  own  return  at 
the  time.  (See  Gordon's  History  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  577-8  )  Of  regular  soldiers,  however,  Burgoyne 
had  only  3,E00  ;  the  rest  were  Canadians,  boatmen,  artificers, 
and  other  camp-followers. 


duced  by  repeated  defeats,  by  desertion,  sickness, 
&c.,  their  provisions  exhausted,  their  military  horses, 
tents,  and  baggage  taken  or  destroyed,  theu-  retreat 
cut  ofi",  and  their  camp  invested,  they  can  only  be 
allowed  to  suri'ender  prisoners  of  war."  •  Burgoyne 
replied  that  his  army,  however  reduced,  would 
never  admit  that  their  retreat  was  cut  ofi"  wliilo 
they  had  arms  in  their  hands.  Another  of  Gates's 
proposals  (embodied  in  the  sixth  article)  set  forth 
that,  on  the  terms  being  agreed  to,  the  British 
troops  might  be  drawn  up  in  then-  encampments, 
whei'e  they  would  be  ordered  to  grovmd  their  arms, 
and  might  thereupon  be  marched  to  the  river-side, 
to  be  passed  over  on  their  way  to  Bemiington. 
Burgoyne  answered  : — "  This  article  is  inadmis- 
sible in  any  extremity.  Sooner  than  this  army 
will  consent  to  ground  their  arms  in  their  encamp- 
ment, they  "svill  rush  on  the  enemy,  determined  to 
take  no  quarter."  Again,  further  on,  he  wrote  : — 
"  If  General  Gates  does  not  mean  to  recede  from 
the  sixth  article,  the  treaty  ends  at  once.  The 
army  will,  to  a  man,  proceed  to  any  act  of  despera- 
tion, rather  than  submit  to  that  article."  Gates, 
seeing  the  folly  of  driving  his  adversary  to  despair, 
and  knowing  that  Burgoyne  would  assuredly  fulfil 
his  threat  if  exasperated,  qualified  the  severity  of 
his  original  terms.  On  his  own  side,  Burgoyne 
submitted  a  series  of  conditions,  which  were  ulti- 
mately accepted;  and  the  preliminaries  were  at  an 
end. 

The  terms  were — That  the  army  should  march 
out  of  the  camp,  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  to  an 
appointed   place  at   the  river-side,  where,   at   the 
Avord  of  command  from  their   own   officers,   their 
arms  were  to  be  piled ;  that  a  free  passage  to  Great 
Britain   should  be  granted  them,  on  condition  of 
their  not  serving  again  in  North  America  during 
the  existing  contest ;  that  the  port  of  Boston  should 
admit  the  transports  for  that  purpose,  at  any  time 
desired  by  General  Howe  ;  that,  meanwhile,  diiring 
their   march   to   Massachusetts,   or  their   stay   in 
quarters,   provisions   should  be  supplied  for   their 
use ;  that,  on  the  march,  the  officers  should  not  be 
separated  from  their  men,  and,  in  qiiarters,  should 
be  lodged  according  to  rank  ;  that  roll-calling,  and 
other  duties  of  regxilarity,  should  not  be  hindered  : 
that  the    officers    should   be    admitted  on  parole, 
and    allowed    to    wear   their   side-arms;    that   no 
baggage  should  be  searched  or  molested,  General 
Burgoyne  pledging  his  honour  that  it  contained  no 
public  stores  ;  that  all  persons,  of  whatever  country, 
appertaining   to  or    following    the    camp,    should 
be   fully  comprehended    in  these  terms;  and  that 
the   Canadians    should    be    sent    back   to  Canada, 
bound,  by  the  same  condition  as  the  British,  not 
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to    serve    again   in    North    America  during   the 
■war.* 

The  agreement  of  which  these  were  the  principal 
heads,  was,  by  the  express  stipulation  of  Burgoyne, 
entitled  a  Convention,  not  a  Capitulation.  A  pre- 
cedent for  this  verbal  concession  to  the  feelings  of 
the  conquered  was  found  in  an  unfortunate  event 
in  the  military  career  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Gates  made  no  objection;  and  that  which  was  really 
a   surrender   was   draped   in   a   vague  expression, 


which  softened  the  harshness  of  the  actual  facts. 
The  Americans  had  made  their  first  truly  great 
success;  and  Burgoyne — a  man  of  gallant  spirit, 
of  intellectual  acquirements,  and  of  kindly  and 
honourable  character — was  beaten  by  a  defective 
commissariat,  by  delay  in  co-operating  movements 
on  which  he  had  been  led  to  calculate,  and  by  a  too 
great  rashness  in  the  pursuit  of  designs  which,  after 
a  certain  date,  had  become  impracticable,  and  which 
should  then  have  been  relinquished. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


Expedition  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  against  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery — Taking  of  those  Strongholds  by  Storm — Further 
Successes  of  General  Clinton — Effect  of  these  Successes  on  the  Mind  of  Burgoyne — Signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Saratoga, 
and  Surrender  of  the  British  Army — The  March  out  of  the  Defeated  Troops — Noble  Conduct  of  General  Gates  and  of  the 
American  Soldiers — Generosity  of  Schuyler— Treatment  of  General  Burgoyne  in  England — His  Defence  of  Himself,  and 
Testimonies  to  liis  Conduct — Washington  and  Gates — Ill-usage  of  the  English  Prisoners  in  Massachusetts — Violation  of 
the  Convention  by  Congress — Conway's  Cabal  against  "Washington — Meeting  of  the  British  Parliament  in  November, 
1777 — Keferences  to  America  in  the  King's  Speech — Chatham's  Opposition  to  the  Address — Effect  in  England  of  the  News 
of  Burgoyne 's  Surrender — General  Determination  to  Prosecute  the  War  with  Vigoiir — Resolution  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  Recognise  the  Independence  of  the  United  States— Chatham  and  Rockingham — Letter  of  Gates  to  the  Earl  of 
Thanet — Position  of  the  English  People  towards  America — The  Conciliatory  Proposals  of  Lord  North. 


The  articles  of  the  Convention  between  Generals 
Bu.rgoyne  and  Gates  were  settled  on  the  16th  of 
October,  and  they  were  to  be  mutually  signed  and 
exchanged  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. On  the  night  of  the  16th,  however,  the 
English  commander  received  a  piece  of  intelli- 
gence which  created  some  doubt  in  his  mind  as 
to  whether  he  should  sign  the  formal  treaty  on  the 
17th.  He  was  informed  of  the  commencement  of 
those  operations  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  which 
he  had  so  long  been  calculating.  The  proceedings 
of  that  General  had  been  delayed  by  the  necessity 
of  awaiting  reinforcements  from  England,  and  the 
reinforcements  were  very  slow  in  coming.  Howe, 
between  whom  and  Clinton  there  was  some  cold- 
ness, had  left  his  suboi-dinate  at  New  York  with 
but  a  small  force,  and  had  at  the  same  time  strictly 
cautioned  him  against  endangering  his  possession 
of  the  city  where  he  was  then  stationed.  At 
length,  at  the  end  of  September,  Clinton  was  joined 
by  seventeen  hundred  fresh  troops  from  England, 
and,  at  the  head  of  tlu'ee  thousand  men,  ascended 
the  Hudson,  with  a  view,  in  the  fii'st  instance,  to 
reducing  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  recently 

*  Stedman's  History  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Termina- 
tion of  the  American  War  (London,  1794) ;  Gordon's  History ; 
Impartial  History  of  the  War;  Earl  Stanhoi^e's  History  of 
England ;  &c. 


buUt  close  to  one  another  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  river,  the  passage  of  which  they  obstructed. 
The  former  of  these  forts  was  designated,  not  after 
Su*  Henry  Clinton,  but  from  an  American  General 
of  the  same  name ;  for,  strange  to  say,  a  Howe  and 
a  Clinton  were  to  be  found  on  both  sides.  The 
American  troops  in  that  direction  were  commanded 
by  General  Putnam,  who,  appi-ehending  that  his 
adversary  meant  to  attack  Fort  Independence,  four 
or  five  miles  below  the  twin  foi-ts,  and  then  to 
march  towards  Albany,  retired  to  the  heights  in  his 
rear,  and  neglected  to  strengthen  the  gan-isons  of 
the  more  important  positions.  Forts  Clinton  and 
Montgomery  were  planted  on  high  ground,  difficult 
of  access,  about  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  New 
York;  and  the  natural  strength  of  the  situation 
was  inci'eased  by  the  elaborate  obstructions  which 
had  been  drawn  across  the  river.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  landed  at  Verplank's  Point,  a  little  below 
Peekskill,  on  the  5th  of  October,  while  the  accom- 
panying naval  squadron,  under  Commodore  Hotham, 
moved  higher  up  the  river.  Having  left  a  detach- 
ment behind  him,  to  guard  the  position  that  had 
been  assumed,  Clinton  proceeded  in  boats  to  Stony 
Point,  marched  across  the  mountains  to  the  forts 
he  had  in  view,  and  took  them  both  by  storm  on 
the  6th.  The  river  was  then  opened  by  the  English 
vessels ;  the  American  galleys  were  fired  by  their 
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crevfs;  and  Forts  Independence  and  Constitution 
were  abandoned  by  the  defenders.  Soon  after- 
wards, tlie  batteries  at  Esopus  Creek  Avere  reduced, 
and  the  small  town  of  Esopus  was  burnt  to  ashes. 
Continuing  their  ascent  up  the  river,  the  English 
had  arrived  Avithin  forty  miles  of  Albany,  Avhen 
Clinton,  hearing  of  the  Convention  of  Saratoga, 
judged  it  advisable  to  return. 

Bui'goyne  Avas  subsequently  of  opinion  that,  if 
these  successes  had  been  gained  a  fcAv  days  earlier, 
and  if  he  could  have  received  tidings  of  them  any 
time  between  the  tAvo  actions  on  Bemus's  Heights, 
he  Avould  have  been  able  to  force  his  Avay  to 
Albany,  and  Avould  thus  have  succeeded  in  the 
general  object  of  his  campaign.  However  this  may 
have  been, — and  the  point  is  one  of  those  specula- 
tiv^e  questions  of  militaiy  science  Avhich  may  be 
argued  in  many  Avays,— it  is  undeniable  that  both 
Putnam  and  Gates  Avere  alarmed  at  the  progress 
which  Clinton  Avas  making.  The  latter  Avas  noAV 
threatened  in  his  rear,  and  the  former  Avrote  to 
him,  during  his  retreat,  that  he  Avas  unable  to 
do  anything  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  he  Avould  advise  him  to  prepare  for  the 
Avorst. 

On  receipt  of  this  intelligence.  Gates  felt  uneasy, 
and  did  his  utmost  to  hurry  on  the  signing  of  the 
ti-eaty.  Burgoyne,  on  the  other  hand,  was  dubious 
about  signing  it  at  all.  Having,  together  Avith  the 
intelligence  of  Clinton's  advance,  received  a  report 
that  a  considerable  force  had  already  on  that  account 
been  detached  from  the  American  army,  he  sent  a 
message  to  Gates,  asking  if  the  report  Avere  true, 
as  such  a  fact  Avould  be  "  subversive  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  Avhich  the  treaty  originated, — ^namely,  a 
great  superiority  of  numbers  in  General  Gates's 
army."  The  American  General  ansAvered  by 
pledging  his  honour  that  no  detachment  what- 
ever had  been  made  during  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  Bui'goyne  woiild 
have  been  better  pleased  had  his  antagonist  replied 
in  the  contrary  sense ;  for  he  greatly  desired  to 
make  a  reneAved  attempt  to  break  through.  On 
the  morning  of  the  16  th,  he  convened  his  council 
of  Avar  for  the  last  time,  and  placed  before  them  a 
question  of  the  greatest  moment. 

"  Is  the  treaty  in  its  present  situation,"  he  asked, 
"  binding  on  this  army,  and  is  the  General's  honour 
engaged  for  the  signing  of  it  1"  A  majority  of  the 
council  declared  that  in  their  opinion  the  public 
faith  Avas  already  pledged.  Burgoyne  himself  held 
the  contrary  vioAv  very  strongly,  but  deferred  to 
the  greater  number,  adding,  however,  on  the 
minutes  of  the  council: — "The  Lieutenant-General's 
opinion  being  clear  that  he  is  not  bound  by  what 


has  passed,  he  Avould  not  execiite  the  treaty  upon 
the  sole  consideration  of  the  point  of  honour,  not- 
Avithstanding  the  respectable  majority  against  him." 
What  I'eally  determined  his  thoughts  was  a  coiLsider- 
ation  of  the  actual  circumstances  under  Avhich  he 
Avas  placed.  The  neAvs  of  Clinton's  triumphs  Avas 
only  heai'say,  and  might  possibly  be  eri'oneous. 
The  soldiei-s  were  by  this  time  accustomed  to  the 
idea  of  a  ConA^ention,  intimations  of  which  had  gone 
forth  amongst  them ;  and  any  struggle  for  their 
extrication  Avould  have  a  desperate,  and  perhaps  a 
fatal,  character.  The  matter  Avas  therefore  con- 
sidered as  settled,  and  Burgoyne  made  up  his  mind 
to  sign  the  melancholy  document. 

With  the  morning  of  October  17th,  the  feeling 
of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Gates  increased.     He  got 
eA^erything  in  readiness  for  attacking   the   Royal 
army,  should  the  negotiations  break  doAvn  at  the 
last  moment ;    and,   the  time  for  signing  having 
ai-rived,  he  sent  Colonel  Greaton  on  horseback  to 
Burgoyne,  Avith  a  message  requiring  the  General  to 
append  liis  name  at  once.     He  allowed  this  officer 
no  more  than  ten  minutes  in  Avhich  to  go  and  come, 
and,  standing  with  his  Avatch  in  his  hand,  aAvaited 
his  return.     Greaton  Avas  back  in  time,  A\dth  the 
treaty  signed.*      All  hostile   demonstrations  then 
ceased,  and  the  Americans  marched  into  their  lines, 
Avhere  they  Avere  kept  until  the  British  troops  had 
marched  out,  and  deposited  their  arms  at  the  place 
appointed  by  the  treaty.     This  Avas  a  spot  near  the 
riA'er,   Avhere   the   old  ford  was    situated.     At  the 
same  place  they  receiA'ed  from  American  commis- 
saries their  supplies  of  fresh  provisions  (of  which 
they  stood  much  in  need),  and  sadly  began  their 
march  to  Massachusetts.     Nothing  could  be  more 
admirable  than  the  conduct  of  General  Gates,  who 
would  not  pei-mit  his  men"  to  Avitness  the  piling  of 
the  British  arms.     In  a  letter  written  a  fcAv  days 
later  to  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  in  London,  he  referred 
to  himself  as  one  Avho  gloried  in  the  name  of  an 
Englishman ;  and,  in  Avriting  to  his  wife,  he  spoke 
admiringly  of  one  of  his  prisoners — Major  Acland — 
as  "an   Englishman  to  all  intents  and  purposes." 
He   was   therefore   not   likely   to   gloat   OA-er  the 
Inimiliation  of  the  English  troops,  out  of  any  defect 
of  national  sentiment.     But,  in  addition  to  this,  he 
Avas  an  eminently  humane  man,  whose  instincts,  on 
matters  touching  the  feelings  and  the  rights  of  the 
unfortunate,  Avere  generally  on  the  side  of  kindness 
and  consideration.     Let  it  here  be  recorded  that  a 
foAV  years  before  his  death,  in  1806,  the  conqueror 
of  Saratoga  emancipated  all  his  slaves,  and  provided 
for  such  as  were  unable  to  support  themselves. 

*  Gordon's  History,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  573-4. 
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Tlie  high  and  chivah-ous  spirit  of  General  Gates 
was  fully  shared  by  his  troops.  They  felt  that  they 
were  one  in  blood  with  the  soldiers  whom  they 
had  defeated,  and  that  any  exhibition  of  triumph 
would  have  been  not  only  \ingenerous,  bvit  self- 
stultifying.     An  English  officer  who  was  present  on 


which  were  certainly  well-intentioned,  though  Bur- 
goyne  seems  for  the  moment  to  have  understood 
them  differently.  ''  I  believe  it,"  he  rejoined,  with 
an  epigrammatic  turn  which  had  something  of 
sharpness  ;  "  the  fortune  of  war  is  entirely  yours." 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  given  by  a  French 


AMERICAN    MARKSMAN    UP    A   TREE. 


the  occasion  has  recorded  that  when  he  and  liis 
comrades,  after  piling  their  arms,  passed  the  Ameri- 
can regiments,  they  saw  not  one  gesture,  heard  not 
one  word,  of  disrespect.  There  was  not  even  a 
taunting  look:  all  was  mute  astonishment  and  pity.* 
Gates  received  Burgoyne  with  much  cordiality. 
"  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you,"  he  said  :  words 


*  Lieutenant  Anburey's  Travels  in  North  America,  quoted  by 
Earl  Stanhoije  in  his  History. 


writer.  The  reply  has  a  rather  siispicious  flavour 
of  Gallicism  ;  yet  Burgoyne,  as  a  wiiter  of  comedy, 
may  have  found  it  come  naturally.  The  first  feeling 
of  awkwardness  soon  passed  away,  and  General 
Schviyler,  by  the  kindness  and  delicacy  of  his 
behaviour,  aided  the  efforts  of  Gates  to  set  the 
captive  at  his  ease.  To  Schuyler  more  than 
ordinary  praise  must  be  given.  He  had,  in  a 
pecuniary  sense,  suffered  very  seriously  by  the 
proceedings  of  Burgopie,  who,   on  his   retreat  to 
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Saratoga,  liacl  thouglit  it  needful,  for  the  security 
of  liis  position,  to  burn  certain  houses,  saw-mills, 
and  store-rooms  belonging  to  Schuyler,  by  which 
he  had  sustained  a  loss  of  nearly  ,£10,000.  That 
oificer,  though  not  now  holding  any  command,  was 
one  of  the  first  persons  who  greeted  Burgoyne 
after  the  Convention  had  been  signed ;  and  the 
latter  expressed  his  regret  at  what  had  happened, 
and  the  reasons  which  occasioned  it.  Schuyler 
desired  him  to  think  no  more  of  the  act,  saying 
that   it  was  quite  justified  by  the  principles  and 


for  the  Colonial  Department,  a  despatch  announcing 
the  great  disaster  by  which  lie  had  been  overtaken. 
He  transmitted  this  despatch  to  England  by  his 
aide-de-camp,  Lord  Petersham  (afterwards  the  third 
Earl  of  Harrington),  and  its  contents  necessarily 
produced  a  startling  ^effect  both  on  the  Ministry  and 
the  nation.  Great  expectations  had  been  enter- 
tained as  to  the  results  of  the  northern  expedition, 
and  its  first  successes  had  increased  those  anticipa- 
tions in  no  small  degree.  The  feeling  of  anger 
was  consequently  all  the  greater  when  the  mournful 


SAKATOUA    LAKE. 


rules  of  war,  and  that  he  should  himself  have 
done  similarly  under  the  like  circumstances.  Sub- 
sequently, Schuyler  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  con- 
duct the  English  commander  to  Albany,  in  order 
to  procure  him  better  quarters  than  a  stranger 
might  be  able  to  find.  He  was  in  fact  taken  to 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Schuyler  and  her  family, 
where  he  remained  during  the  whole  of  his  stay  at 
Albany,  experiencing  a  hospitality  as  delicate  as  it 
was  cordial.* 

From  Albany,  on  the  20th  of  October,  Burgoyne 
addressed  to  Lord  George  Germaine,  the  Secretary 


*  These  facts  were  gratefully  recorded  by  Burgoyne  himself 
in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  26th,  1778. 


truth  became  known ;  and  General  Burgoyne  was 
visited  with  unmeasured  censure.  On  his  return 
to  England  in  the  following  year,  the  King  refused 
to  see  him,  and  he  was  denied  a  court-max'tial.  De- 
barred from  the  ordmary  forms  of  justice  in  militar^^ 
afiairs,  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition  in 
Parliament,  and  made  himself  formidable.  The 
Ministry  endeavoured  to  exclude  him  frosa  the 
House,  on  the  ground  that,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  he 
had  no  right  either  to  sjDeak  or  to  vote;  but  the 
Speaker,  on  being  appealed  to,  decided  in  his  favour. 
In  1779,  when  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
Loi-d  and  General  Sir  William  HoAve  (an  inquiry 
leading  to   no  result),    Burgoyne   was  allowed  to 
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Iji-oduce  evidence  in  exculpation  of  Ms  own  con- 
duct. On  this  occasion,  several  of  his  officers  spoke 
very  highly  as  to  his  courage,  judgment,  and  abili- 
ties; and,  in  particular,  the  Earl  of  Balcarras, 
commander  of  the  British  Light  Infantry  \inder 
General  Eraser,  who  was  killed  at  the  second  battle 
of  Bemus's  Heights,  affiimed  that  in  every  situa- 
tion of  danger  and  difficulty  General  Burgoyne 
possessed  himself,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence,  the 
respect,  and  the  esteem  of  the  ai-my.  He  had 
never  heard  one  officer  or  common  soldier  complain 
of  him  for  his  return  to  England ;  but  he  had 
heard  the  whole  army  express  a  wish  that  he 
should  be  the  man  to  inform  his  Majesty  of  their 
conduct,  and  j^oint  out  in  the  closet  the  men  who 
had  most  particularly  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  expedition,  "  Although,"  added  the  Earl, 
"his  return  in  pei"sonal  disgi-ace,  and  without  the 
usual  distribution  of  prefei'ment  to  the  principal 
officers,  could  be  of  no  avail  to  them  in  their 
captivity,  yet,  in  so  far  as  he  had,  through  the 
Avhole  expedition,  shared  fatigiie,  danger,  and 
calamity  in  common  with  them,  they  looked  upon 
him  as  their  friend,  and  they  woiild  have  re- 
ceived him  with  the  sincerest  pleasure."  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  general  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
examined. 

That  Bui'goyne  committed  no  ei-rors  of  judgment 
during  the  whole  of  his  campaign,  is  doubtless 
more  than  will  be  alleged  by  any.  He  appears  to 
have  pushed  Ids  advance  too  far,  and,  in  the  hoj)c 
of  reaching  Albany,  to  have  involved  himself  in  a 
perplexing  and  savage  wilderness,  when  a  prudent 
regard  for  his  communications  with  Canada  would 
liave  counselled  a  retreat.  The  expedition  should 
probably  have  been  abandoned  after  the  defeat  of 
the  attempt  on  Bennington,  for  it  was  then  that 
the ,  failure  in  the  commissariat  became  alarming. 
But,  if  we  consider  all  the  circumstances  by  Avhich 
Burgoyne  was  surrounded,  and  refrain  fi'om  judging 
too  much  by  subsequent  knowledge,  we  shall  see 
that  a  great  deal  is  to  be  said  in  excuse  for  this 
unfortunate  commander.  So  much  was  expected 
from  the  expedition  that  the  General  was  naturally 
loth  to  relinquish  it  while  there  seemed  any  pro- 
bability of  snatching  a  triumph  from  the  very  jaws 
of  difficulty  and  danger.  It  should  be  recollected 
that  the  plans  which  Burgoyne  was  bound  down 
to  follow  had  been  minutely  presci'ibed  for  him  by 
the  Ministiy,  and  that  in  many  respects  they  con- 
tributed to  the  disaster  that  ensued,  having,  it  is 
said,  been  based  on  inaccurate  maps  and  doubtful 
reports,  yet  being  at  the  same  time  so  strict  that, 
according  to  Fox,  the  General  did  not  think  him- 
self at  liberty  even  to  call  a  council  of  war  upon 


the  subject  of  retreating.*  Moreover,  Burgoyne 
reckoned,  and  was  entitled  to  reckon,  on  the  co- 
operation of  Clinton  ;  and  had  Clinton  been  a  little 
earliei',  the  result  might  have  been  different.  Bur- 
goyne, in  fact,  was  out-numbered ;  he  was  encoun- 
tered by  an  enemy  much  stronger  than  he  had  any 
reason  to  foresee  ;  he  was  involved  in  a  country 
that,  from  its  many  woods,  rivers,  and  marshes, 
was  most  embarrassing ;  his  supplies  were  exhausted 
in  the  progress  of  vain  endeavours  to  extricate 
himself;  and  in  the  end  he  was  forced  to  capitu- 
late when  his  men  were  brought  within  no  distant 
prospect  of  famine.  The  Convention  of  Saratoga  is 
one  of  the  saddest  events  in  the  military  history 
of  England  ;  but  it  was  in  no  respect  disgi-aceful. 

The  gi-eat  success  of  the  Americans  in  the  north, 
achieved  imder  the  direction  of  a  Genei-al  who  was 
practically  independent  of  Washington,  seems  to 
justify  the  policy  of  John  Adams  and  his  coadjutors 
in  appointing  that  almost  separate  command.  But 
it  is  a  painful  fact  that  tliis  policy,  excellent  as  it 
may  have  been  in  itself,  was  made  the  occasion  of 
a  good  deal  of  factious  feeling  towards  the  chief 
American  soldier  of  that  day.  "Washington  ought 
to  have  been  kept  well-informed  as  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  Gates,  and  to  have  received  from  that  officer 
himself  early  intelligence  of  his  movements,  espe- 
cially of  the  signal  triumph  wliich  he  had  obtained 
over  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga.  Yet  Gates  addressed 
all  his  despatches  to  Congress,  and  not  until  seven- 
teen days  after  the  signatiire  of  the  Convention 
did  he  even  allude  to  the  gi*eat  event  in  any  letter 
to  tlie  Commander-in-CluQf  of  the  American  armies. 
The  allusion  was  then  purely  incidental,  and  con- 
tained in  a  communication  on  a  different  subject. 
Gates  made  no  doubt  that  his  Excellency  had  long 
ago  received  from  Congress  all  the  good  news  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes.  Congress  had  in 
fact  transmitted  no  such  news,  and  "Washington 
had  abundant  reason  to  consider  himself  very  dis- 
respectfully treated.  With  great  mildness,  how- 
ever, he  wrote  to  Gates,  while  congratulating  him 
on  his  victory : — "  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but 
regret  that  a  matter  of  such  magnitude,  and  so 
interesting  to  our  general  operations,  should  have 
reached  me  by  report  only,  or  through  the  channel 
of  letters  not  bearing  that  authenticity  which  the 
importance  of  it  reqiiii'ed,  and  which  it  would  have 
received  by  a  line  under  your  signature,  stating  the 
simple  fact."t  The  desii-e,  on  the  part  of  some 
leading  men  in  Congress,  to  reduce  the  importance 
of   Washington,  and  to  raise  up  a  rival   to   his 


*  diaries  James  Fox  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Dec.  IGth,  1777. 
t  Letter  of  Oct.  30tli,  1777. 
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power  and  influence,  is  but  too  evident.  It  pro- 
ceeded, dou.btless,  from  an  honest  fear  of  military 
dictatorship;  but  it  was  can-ied  to  very  objection- 
able lengths. 

The  unfortunate  captives  of  Saratoga  continued 
their  march  to  Massachusetts.  Arriving  there, 
they  found  that  the  kind  treatment  they  had 
hitherto  experienced  was  at  an  end.  So  strong 
was  the  feeling  in  Boston  against  all  loyal  Ame- 
ricans that  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Captain 
Fenton,  of  that  city,  were  seized  by  some  women 
of  the  lower  orders,  during  the  absence  of  the 
captain  in  England,  stripped  of  their  clothes,  tarred 
and  feathered,  and  carried  as  a  show  about  the 
town.  If  such  was  the  treatment  of  women,  and 
of  fellow-countrywomen,  English  soldiers  might 
fairly  expect  still  worse.  They  certainly  received  it. 
Some  were  actually  stabbed  by  a  Colonel  Henley, 
who,  at  the  instance  of  Burgoyne,  was  brought  to 
trial  before  a  court-mai-tial  for  these  offences.  The 
Judge-Advocate,  in  summing  up,  acknowledged, 
as  if  it  were  a  great  concession  to  justice,  and  a 
sacrifice  of  merely  patriotic  feeling,  that  Colonel 
Henley  had  acted  in  the  affair  "  with  a  degree  of 
warmth  which  his  best  friends  could  not  defend." 
But  the  prisoner  was  acquitted,  and  for  a  few  days 
was  reinstated  in  his  command.  The  English 
officers  complained  that  they  were  overcrowded, 
and  denied  proper  quarters ;  and  on  Burgoyne 
forwarding  a  remonstrance  on  the  subject  to  Gates, 
and  observing  that  by  such  treatment  the  public 
faith  was  broken,  Congi-ess  declared  that  this  in- 
dicated an  intention  on  the  part  of  Burgoyne  to 
raise  a  pretext  for  violatiag  the  treaty,  and  going 
with  all  his  trooj^s  to  reinforce  the  army  under 
Howe.  Burgoyne  denied  that  he  had  any  such 
intention,  and  pledged  himself  that  his  officers 
would  join  with  him  in  signing  any  instrument 
that  might  be  thought  necessary  for  confirming  the 
Convention ;  but  Congress  maintained  its  first  view, 
and  raised  other  objections  of  a  more  or  less  cap- 
tious nature.  It  was  especially  contended  that,  as 
certain  cai-touche-boxes  and  other  military  accoutre- 
ments had  been  retained  by  the  captives,  the  treaty 
had  been  broken  in  respect  of  that  article  which 
stipulated  that  all  arms  should  be  given  up.  The 
imling  authorities  founded  on  these  cavils  a  refusal 
— for  the  time  at  least — to  allow  the  embarkation 
of  the  English  troops  from  Boston,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Convention.  This  refusal 
was  deliberately  repeated  after  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  Burgoyne  insisting  on  a  due  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty ;  and  at  the  same  time  another 
pretence  was  raised.  It  was  resolved  that  the  em- 
barkation should  be  ''  suspended "  until  a  proper 


ratification  of  the  Convention  should  have  been 
notified  by  the  Court  of  Great  Britain  to  Congress. 
This  ratification — in  itself  a  great  triumph  for  the 
Americans,  since  it  implied  a  partial  acknowledg- 
ment by  England  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States — was  granted  in  the  course  of  1778,  when 
British  Commissioners  were  in  America ;  but  Con- 
gress quarrelled  with  the  mode  of  ratification,  and 
the  unfortunate  prisoners  were  still  detained,  in 
violation  of  a  solemn  engagement  by  which  their 
freedom  had  been  promised.  It  was  only  by  means 
of  exchanges,  and  after  a  long  delay,  that  the  cai> 
tives  were  released. 

This  is  a  very  disagreeable  feature  in  the  history 
of  the  American  Revolution ;  but  not  more  so  than 
another  which  belongs  to  the  same  period.  Towards 
the  close  of  1777,  a  cabal  for  the  removal  of  Wash- 
ington from  the  supreme  command  was  discovered 
by  the  object  of  this  secret  intrigue.  It  was  headed 
by  an  Irishman,  named  Conway,  who  had  been 
from  his  youth  in  the  French  service,  and  boasted 
of  having  had  thirty  years'  experience  of  military 
affaii-s.  By  Congress  he  had  been  appointed  to 
the  rank  of  Brigadier ;  but  he  did  not  bear  a  good 
character,  and  Washington  regarded  him  with  so 
much  distrust  that  he  remonstrated  against  a 
design  of  promoting  him.  Whether  in  revenge, 
or  in  the  prosecution  of  ambitious  ideas  tending  to 
his  own  advancement,  Conway  lost  no  opportunity 
of  decrying  Washington,  and  of  suggesting  that 
all  the  American  failures  were  due  to  his  want  of 
skill,  knowledge,  and  enterprise.  The  only  officers 
implicated  in  the  plot  were  Conway  himself.  Gates, 
and  Mifflin  ;  but  a  party  in  Congress  favoured  the 
ungenerous  attempt.  Shortly  after  the  capitula- 
tion of  Burgojaie  at  Saratoga,  a  new  Board  of  War, 
with  vezy  large  powers,  was  instituted  ;  and  Gates 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Boai'd,  with  Mifflin 
for  one  of  his  coadjutors.  An  expedition  to  Canada 
was  speedily  planned  by  Gates  and  approved  by 
Congi-ess,  without  any  intimation  of  the  project  to 
Washington.  The  first  he  heard  of  it  was  through 
Lafayette,  who  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  expedition,  but  who  refused  to  be  thus  bought 
over  to  a  betrayal  of  his  friend.  One  of  the  finest 
characteristics  of  Lafayette  was  his  devotion  to 
Washington,  whose  great  qualities  he  recognised 
immediately,  and  held  in  reverence  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  lost  no  time  in  showing  the  letter  to 
the  General,  and  in  assuring  him  that  he  should 
decline  the  appointment.  Washington  persuaded 
him  to  alter  his  determination,  and  he  started  for 
Albany,  whei-e  he  was  to  join  the  army  designed 
for  this  exploit ;  but  the  expedition  never  got 
beyond  the  bare  conception,  and  was  soon  given 
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lip  altogethei'.  Lafayette  returned  to  the  Com- 
ia:uider-in-Cliief;  but  in  the  meanwhile  he  had 
seen  still  more  of  the  workings  of  that  cabal  by 
which  it  was  hoped  to  displace  Washington. 
Fortunately  for  the  latter,  he  had  a  good  friend  in 
Henry  Laiu'ens,  who  had  now  succeeded  John 
Hancock  as  President  of  Congress,  and  who  kept 
the  General  infoi-med  as  to  what  was  going  on. 
Had  Washington  been  removed,  or  irritated  into 
a  voluntaiy  resignation,  it  is  probable  that  the 
supporters  of  Gates  would  have  endeavoured  to 
put  that  officer  in  Ids  place ;  though  several 
membei's  of  Congress  appear  rather  to  have  fixed 
their  regards  on  Lee,  the  other  Englishman  who 
had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  revolution.  But 
the  conspii-acy,  which  extended  some  way  into  the 
year  1778,  Avas  doomed  to  complete  discomfiture; 
and,  a  few  months  later,  Conway,  while  supposing 
himself  at  the  point  of  death,  in  consequence  of  a 
wound  which  he  had  received  in  a  duel,  -svi-ote  to 
Wtxshington,  expressing  a  high  admiration  of  the 
virtue  and  gi-eatness  of  his  character. 

The  surrender  of  Bui-goyne's  army  rendered 
impossible  the  further  retention  by  the  English  of 
the  forts  on  the  lakes.  The  works  at  Ticonderoga 
and  its  dependencies  were  therefore  destroyed ;  the 
heavy  artillery  was  thrown  into  the  water ;  and 
the  regiments  holding  those  posts  retreated  to  Isle 
aux  Noise  and  St.  John's.  Such  was  the  dis- 
heartening state  of  affaii-s  when  the  British 
Parliament  met  on  the  20th  of  November,  1777. 
The  disaster  at  Sai'atoga  was  not  then  known  in 
England ;  but  both  the  Ministry  and  the  country 
genei-ally  were  aware  that  Burgoyne  was  in  a 
position  of  great  difficulty  and  danger.  In  the 
Speech  from  the  Tin-one,  the  King  referred  to  the 
necessity  of  continuing  tlie  war,  and  spoke,  in 
terms  of  rather  forced  hopefidness,  of  the  colonies 
returning  to  their  allegiance  as  soon  as  the  remem- 
brance of  their  former  happiness,  and  a  sense  of 
their  present  misery,  had  sufficiently  worked  on 
them.  The  reference  to  foreign  Powei-s  i"evealed 
great  distrust ;  and  it  was  intimated  that,  as  the 
armaments  of  France  and  Spain  were  being  aug- 
mented, it  was  i-ight  that  those  of  England  also 
should  be  enlarged.  Additional  interest  was  given 
to  the  prospects  of  the  session  by  the  announcement 
that  Lord  Chatham,  whose  health  was  thought  to 
be  fully  restored,  would  appear  in  his  place,  oppose 
the  Address,  and  advise  the  recalling  of  the  troops 
from  America,  and  the  sending  over  of  liberal 
terms  of  accommodation.  Motions  to  this  effect 
were  in  feet  proposed  in  both  Houses — in  the 
Commons  by  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  and  in  the 
Lords  by  Chatham.     The  amendments  to  the  Ad- 


dress were  of  course  defeated  by  large  majorities; 
but  the  speech  of  Chatham  produced  a  prodigious 
efiect.  He  painted  the  military  prospects  of  the 
country  in  the  dai-kest  colours,  and  referred,  in 
language  which  was  afterwards  held  to  partake  of 
a  sort  of  prophetical  sagacity,  to  "  the  sufierings, 
and  perhaps  total  loss,  of  the  northern  force." 
He  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms  the  means 
that  had  been  adopted  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
and  especially  the  employment  of  Germans  and 
wild  Indians ;  and  then  proceeded  to  consider  the 
question  of  independence.  This  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  gi'ant.  He  again  contended,  as  he  had 
done  on  many  previous  occasions,  that  the  supre- 
macy of  the  mother  country  must  be  unflinchingly 
asserted.  Here,  however,  was  the  weak  point  in 
Chatham's  speech ;  for,  if  the  independence  of  the 
colonies  was  to  be  prevented,  it  could  only  be  by 
force  of  arms,  to  which  the  speaker  was  all  the 
while  vehemently  objecting.  His  assertion  that 
the  Americans  were  even  then  eager  to  return  to 
their  allegiance,  and  were  only  waiting  for  suffi- 
ciently generous  terms  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  the  old  country,  was  idle  or  disingenuous. 
Either  Chatham  had  very  bad  information,  or  ho 
glossed  over  facts  in  order  to  save  himself  from  the 
charge  of  inconsistency. 

Commenting  on  the  Govei-nment  plans  of  subju- 
gation, he  exclaimed  : — "  My  Lords,  you  cannot 
conquer  America.  You  may  swell  eveiy  expense 
and  every  eSort  still  more  extravagantly ;  pile  and 
accumulate  every  assistance  you  can  buy  or  borrow ; 
traffic  and  barter  with  evei'y  little  pitiful  German 
prince  that  sells  or  sends  his  subjects  to  the  shambles 
of  a  foreign  Power ;  but  your  eflforts  are  for  ever 
vain  and  impotent — doubly  so,  from  this  mercenary 
aid  on  which  you  rely;  for  it  irritates,  to  an 
incurable  resentment,  the  minds  of  your  enemies. 
To  overrun  them  with  the  mercenary  sons  of  rapine 
and  plunder ;  devoting  them  and  their  possessions 
to  the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty  !  If  I  were  an 
American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign 
troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would 
lay  down  my  arms  ;  never — never — never  ! "  ''•' 
England,  he  said,  was  in  a  perfectly  defenceles;; 
state.  "  What,"  he  asked,  "  can  we  oppose  to  the 
combined  force  of  our  enemies  ?  Scarcely  twenty 
ships  of  the  line,  fully  or  sufficiently  manned,  that 
any  Admiral's  reputation  would  permit  him  to  take 
the  command  of  The  river  of  Lisbon  in  the 
possession  of  our  enemies  !  The  seas  swept  by  the 
American  privateei-s;    our  Channel  trade  torn  to 

*  Tliis  was  an  anticipation  of  the  famous  "  Jamais— jamais 
— jamais  ! "  of  M.  Rouher,  with  reference  to  the  French  occii- 
pation  of  Rome,  in  December,  18G7. 
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l)ieces  by  tlieni !  In  tliis  complicated  crisis  of 
danger,  weakness  at  home  and  calamity  abroad, — 
unable  to  act  in  America,  or  acting  only  to  be 
destroyed, — where  is  the  man  v/ith  the  forehead  to 
promise  or  hope  for  success  in  such  a  situation,  or 
from  perseverance  in  the  measures  that  have  driven 
us  to  it  1  Who  has  the  forehead  to  do  so  1  Where 
is  that  man  1     I  shoukl  be  glad  to  see  his  face  !  " 

In  reply  to  Chatham's  statements  with  regard  to 
tlie  weak  defences  of  the  country,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  (the  Earl  of  Sandwich)  averred  that 
the  English  navy  was  more  than  a  match  for  that 
of  the  whole  House  of  Bourbon.  Lord  Suffolk, 
the  Northern  Secretary,  defended  the  employment 
of  savages,  and,  after  urging  (what  was  certainly 
true)  that,  had  they  not  been  used  by  the  English, 
they  would  have  been  used  against  them,  he  ad- 
vanced the  very  questionable  argument  that,  even 
apart  from  such  considerations,  they  were  justified 
in  taking  advantage  of  every  means  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  rebellion  that  God  and  Nature  had  put  into 
their  hands.  This  elicited  from  Lord  Chatham  a 
passionate  and  glowing  retort,  in  which  he  said  : — 
"  My  Lords,  I  did  not  intend  to  encroach  again 
upon  your  attention ;  but  I  cannot  repress  my 
indignation — I  feel  myself  impelled  by  every  duty. 
We  are  called  upon,  as  members  of  this  House,  as 
men,  as  Christian  men,  to  protest  against  such 
notions  standing  near  the  Throne,  polluting  the  ear 
of  Majesty.  '  That  God  and  Nature  have  put  into 
our  hands ! '  I  know  not.  what  ideas  that  Lord 
may  entertain  of  God  and  Nature  ;  but  I  know  that 
such  aliominable  principles  are  equally  abhorrent  to 
religion  and  humanity.  What !  to  attribute  the 
sacred  sanction  of  God  and  Nature  to  the  massacres 
of  the  Indian  scalping-knife ;  to  the  cannibal  savage, 
torturing,  murdering,  roasting,  and  eating — literally, 
}ny  Lords,  eating — the  mangled  victims  of  his  bar- 
barous battles  ! "  Chatham's  eloquence  on  this 
subject  may  have  suggested  a  caricature  of  the 
time,  entitled  "  The  Allies — i^ar  Nohile  Fratrum" 
and  representing  an  Indian  and  King  George  III. 
gnawing  the  two  ends  of  a  human  bone.  The 
emjiloyment  of  Indian  tribes  in  this  internecine  war 
was  unquestionably  a  grave  error,  leading  to  some 
terrible  and  revolting  facts ;  but  the  colonists  also 
were  well  disposed  to  accept  the  aid  of  the  toma- 
liawk.  Some  months  later,  Congress  made  overtures 
to  several  parties  of  Indians,  and  Washington  said 
lie  thought  they  might  be  useful  as  scouts  and  light 
troops,  mixed  with  white  men.* 

The  earliest  rumour  of  Burgoyne's  surrender 
reached  London  on  the  night  of  December  2nd.    It 

*  Eaii  Stanhope's  History  of  England,  chap.  5G. 


was  at  first  nothing  more  than  a  rumour,  derived 
from  statements  of  deserters,  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  Ticonderoga.,  and  from  Ticonderoga  to 
Quebec.  On  the  15th,  a  duplicate  of  Burgoyne's 
despatch  from  Albany  arrived  by  way  of  Canada ; 
and  Lord  Petersham,  with  the  original  draft,  fol- 
lowed shortly  aftei*.  Ministers,  a  little  before  the 
receipt  of  this  melancholy  news,  had  begun  to  talk 
of  conciliation  and  concession  ;  but  they  were  now 
placed  in  a  very  embarrassing  position.  The  Christ- 
mas recess  came  opportunely  to  theu"  relief,  and  they 
were  glad  to  postpone  the  re-assembling  of  Par- 
liament until  the  20th  of  January.  The  King  was 
terribly  affected  at  the  intelligence  from  Sai'atoga, 
and  the  nation  was  agitated  to  its  depths  by  the 
unwonted  hvimiliation  of  its  arms.  Nevertheless, 
the  prevalent  feeling  was  undoubtedly  one  of  reso- 
lute determination  to  retrieve,  if  possible,  the 
disgi'ace  of  Burgoyne's  surrender.  The  King  had 
no  cause  to  complain  of  want  of  loyalty,  nor  the 
Government  of  want  of  support.  Private  subscrijv 
tions  were  set  on  foot  for  raising  fresh  regiments, 
and  fifteen  thousand  men  were  provided  by  volun- 
tary effoi'ts.  At  the  same  time,  the  Opposition 
opened  a  subscription  for  the  American  captives  in 
English  prisons,  who  were  said  to  be  suffering  great 
privations;  and,  to  the  credit  of  the  nation,  this 
benevolent  work  was  well  seconded  by  the  people 
at  large,  even  apart  from  any  sympathy  with  the 
colonial  cause. 

Not  less  grave  was  the  effect  of  Saratoga  on  the 
councils  of  Fi'ance.  The  disposition  of  that  Power, 
long  entertained,  and  to  some  extent  furtively 
acted  upon,  towards  an  alliance  with  the  Republic 
of  the  West,  was  naturally  increased  by  so  marked 
a  proof  of  the  ability  of  the  colonists  to  maiiatain 
the  independence  they  had  asserted.  France  was 
eager  to  a,venge  the  humiliation  which  England 
had  inflicted  on  her  in  Canada — not  by  the  re- 
conquest  of  that  dominion,  of  which  indeed  there 
seemed  no  hope,  but  by  the  destruction  of  Eng- 
lish rule  in  provinces  of  English  growth.  To  this 
end,  the  able  but  not  very  scrupulous  Ministers 
of  Louis  XVI.  had  been  working  for  some  years, 
and  they  at  length  saw  their  opportunity  for 
throwing  off  the  mask.  They  became  less  reserved 
in  their  communications  with  the  American  agents, 
and,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  gave  them  a 
public  reception.  It  was  now  officially  announced 
to  those  gentlemen  that  the  King  of  France  v/as 
prepared  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  undertake  that  if  this  recog- 
nition, as  was  i^robable,  should  involve  him  in  a 
war  with  England,  he  would  not  ask  or  expect  any 
compensation  whatever  for  the  expense  or  damage 
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he  might  sustain  on  that  account,  but  would  only 
stii)ulate  that  the  States  so  recognised  should  not 
give  up  their  independence  in  any  future  treaty, 
nor,  under  any  circumstances,  i-etui'n  to  their  sub- 
jection to  the  British  CroAvn.  The  preliminaries 
of  a  treaty  to  this  effect  were  settled  on  the 
16th  of  December;  but  the  treaty  itself  was  not 
concluded  until  several  weeks  later. 


attacks  of  the  Opposition.  Several  vigorous  assaults 
were  led  by  Fox,  Burke,  and  others;  but  they 
were  defeated  by  large  majorities,  and  seem  to 
have  found  as  little  support  out  of  doors  as  in. 
The  efforts  of  the  Opposition  were  impaii-ed  by  a 
division  in  their  i-anks  on  the  very  important 
question  whether  or  not  the  independence  of  the 
colonies  should  be  recognised.     Chatham,  notwith- 


GENERAL    BURGOYNE. 


Some  hints  of  the  negotiations  preceding  this 
treaty  reached  England  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
by  the  end  of  January,  1778,  George  III.  and  Lord 
North  were  agreed  that  every  letter  from  Paris 
made  more  clear  the  probability  of  a  speedy  war 
with  France.  The  King  characterised  the  French 
as  an  "insidious  nation;"  and  certainly,  in  this 
matter  of  the  American  war,  the  conduct  of  the 
French  Ministers  had  been  insidious  indeed.  When 
Parliament  reassembled  on  the  20th  of  Jamiary, 
Government  had  once  more  to  withstand  the  fiery 


standing  the  warmth  of  his  sympathy  with  the 
Americans,  and  the  fervour  with  which  he  de- 
nounced  the  Parliamentary  injustice  which  had  led 
to  rebellion,  still  declared  that  nothing  should 
indiice  him  to  admit  the  separation  of  the  depen- 
dencies from  the  motlier  country.  The  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  the 
malcontents  could  be  neither  conciliated  nor  con- 
quered, and  that  therefore  it  would  be  wiser  to  let 
them  depart.  Tliis  opinion  appears  to  have  been 
the  one  most  generally  accepted  by  the  Opposition  ; 
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but  the  views  of  Chatham,  to  which  he  pertina- 
ciously adhered,  created  some  hesitation  in  the 
ranks.  Pownall,  the  former  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  had  now  for  some  yeai-s  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  lost  no  opportunity  of  asserting 
that,  until  the  English  Government  was  prepared 
to  treat  with  the  United  States  as  an  independent, 
sovereign  Power,  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
what  plans  of  conciliation  might  be  proposed,  since 
l)eace  would  not  follow  from  them.  But  to  some 
Englishmen  even  of  this  party  the  relinquishment 
of  so  grand  a  colonial  empii'e  seemed  too  great  a 
sacrifice  to  be  demanded  or  entertained.  Such  was 
undoubtedly  the  opinion  of  the  majoiity,  both  in 
Parliament  and  the  country ;  yet  the  idea  of  inde- 
l^endence  was  becoming  familiar  to  the  public  mind, 
and  the  adherents  of  that  view  daily  increased  in 
number.  Shortly  after  the  affair  of  Saratoga, 
General  Gates  wrote  a  remarkable  letter  to  his 
friend,  the  Earl  of  Thanet — that  in  which,  as 
already  related,  he  spoke  of  his  pride  in  being  an 
Englishman.  The  object  of  his  letter  was  to  urge 
the  encouragement  of  affectionate  feelings  towards 
England  on  the  part  of  Americans,  by  at  once 
abandoning  a  hojieless  contest.  "Spui-n  not  the 
blessing  which  yet  remains,"  he  wrote.  "Instantly 
withdraw  your  fleets  and  armies.  Cultivate  the 
friendship  and  commerce  of  America.  Thus,  and 
thus  only,  can  England  hope  to  be  great  and 
liappy.  Seek  it  in  a  commercial  alliance.  Seek  it 
ere  it  be  too  late,  for  there  only  must  you  expect  to 
find  it."  The  letter  was  shown  to  Lord  Chatham ; 
but  it  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  modify  the 
opinion  he  had  formed. 

At  the  comparatively  passionless  distance  of  a 
century,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  relinquish  the  struggle  after  the  Con- 
vention of  Saratoga.  But  if  we  place  om*selves  in 
the  position  of  the  men  of  that  day,  it  will  require 
no  great  effort  of  imagination  to  realise  the  bit- 
terness of  such  a  resolution.  We  judge  too  mucli, 
as  we  are  apt  to  do  in  all  these  cases,  by  the  light  ot 
subsequent  events  ;  and,  knowing  that  at  length  we 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  in  1783  what  we 
might  have  acknowledged  in  1778,  hastily  conclude 
that  the  reasons  were  not  merely  as  strong,  but  as 
apparent,  at  the  earlier  as  at  the  later  date.  But 
in  1778  it  was  not  certain  that  success  was  impos- 
sible ;  and  surely  it  was  natural  in  a  high-spirited 
nation,  not  wholly  in  the  wrong,  though  gi-ievously 
to  blame  at  the  outset  of  the  quarrel,  to  disdain 
submission  beneath  a  heavy  blow.  This  may  be 
pride ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  pride  in  which  gi-eat 
nations  have  never  yet  been  wanting,  nor  ever  will 
be  until  men  shall  have  attained  that   degree  ot 


moral  perfection  in  which  they  will  prefer  goodnoor; 
to  jx)wer.  It  was  because  Lord  Chatham  Avas 
known  to  entertain  this  sentiment  of  Imperial 
dominion  veiy  strongly,  and  yet  to  be  inclined 
towards  a  conciliatory  policy,  that  he  was  now 
generally  looked  to  as  the  man  best  fitted  to 
assume  the  dii-ection  of  affairs,  especially  in  the 
probable  event  of  a  renewed  war  with  Ei-ance. 
The  matter  began  to  be  talked  over  in  political 
circles,  and  Chatham  was  sounded  by  some  of  his 
friends  as  to  his  willingness  to  accept  office,  if  the 
King  should  send  for  him.  Even  Lord  North 
himself  hoped  for  such  an  arrangement,  and  in- 
formed his  Royal  master  that  it  was  his  earnest 
wish  to  retire  from  a  post  the  difficulties  of  which 
beset  him  sorely.  He  was  resolved,  however,  first 
of  all,  to  carry  through  the  conciliatory  proposals 
of  which  he  had  given  notice. 

The  King  was  very  eager  that  these  proposals 
should  be  su^bmitted  to  Parliament  before  the 
intention  of  France  to  support  the  Americans 
should  be  openly  declared.  It  was  on  the  r7th 
of  February  that  Lord  North  disclosed  his  ideas 
(5n  the  subj.ect  to  the  House  of  Commons.  After 
a  speech  of  considerable  length,  in  which  he  re- 
viewed and  defended  his  policy  with  respect  to  the 
colonies  during  the  time  he  had  held  office,  he 
asked  leave  to  introduce  two  Bills  tending  to  the 
settlement  of  the  tx'oubles  in  America.  The  fii*st 
was  entitled  "A  Bill  for  removing  all  Doubts  and 
Apprehensions  concerning  Taxation  by  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  in  any  of  the  Colonies." 
This  Act  expressly  repealed  the  obnoxious  tea-duty, 
and  declared  that  in  future  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  would  not  impose  any  duty, 
tax,  or  assessment  whatever  in  the  colonies,  except 
only  such  as  it  might  be  expedient  to  impose  for 
the  regulation  of  commerce ;  the  net  produce  of 
such  duties  to  be  always  paid  and  applied  to  and 
for  the  use  of  the  colony  in  which  they  should  be 
levied.  Thus — but  too  late — was  the  mischievous 
and  despotic  fiscal  policy  of  Gi-enville  abrogated 
and  renounced.  The  object  of  the  second  Bill  was 
to  enable  his  Majesty  to  appoint  five  Commis- 
sioners, with  sufficient  powers  to  treat  with  the  . 
insurgent  colonies.  These  Commissioners  would  be 
authorised  to  confer  with  Congress  as  if  it  were  a 
legal  body,  and  competent  by  its  acts  and  negotia- 
tions to  bind  ail  the  colonies.  They  would  be 
empowered  to  treat  with  the  Conventions,  Pro- 
vincial Assemblies,  or  Colonial  Congi*esses,  and 
with  individuals  in  their  actual  civil  capacities  or 
military  commands;  and  they  were  to  luu'e  the 
power  of  suspending  hostilities,  intermitting  the 
operation  of  laws,  granting  pardons,  rcAvards,  and 
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immunities,  restoring  charters  and  constitutions, 
and  nominating  Governoi"S,  judges,  magistrates,  &c., 
till  tlie  King's  pleasure  should  be  known.  In- 
structions were  to  be  given  to  the  Commissioners 
to  negotiate  for  some  reasonable  and  moderate 
contribution  towards  the  common  defence  of  the 
Empii-e  when  reunited.  Such  contribution,  how- 
evei",  was  not  to  be  insisted  on  as  a  sine  qua  non; 
but,  should  the  Americans  refuse  it,  they  were  not 
to  complain  if  in  future  they  received  no  support 
from  the  British  Government.  The  Commissioners, 
in  short,  were  to  accept — svibject  to  Parliamentary 
sanction — almost  any  terms  of  reconciliation  not 
amounting  to  absolute  independence. 

The  effect  of  these  proposals  on  the  House  was 
at  once  startling  and  chilling.  It  had  not  been 
supposed  that  Lord  North  would  concede  so  much 
to  the  demands  of  the  insurgent  colonies — would 
so  amply  confess,  in  effect  if  not  in  terms,  that  his 
own  and  previous  Ministries  had  sinned,  and  that 


the  Americans  were  justified  in  the  war  which  they 
were  waging.  For  the  concessions  of  Lord  North 
amounted  to  all  this,  or  were  tantamount  to  what 
was  even  worse — namely,  to  a  confession  that 
England  was  impotent  to  asseit  her  rights,  and 
must  perforce  submit  to  treason,  i-ebellion,  and 
spoliation.  No  wonder  the  House  looked  grave, 
dejected,  and  thunderstruck.  No  wonder  that 
some  among  the  usual  supporters  of  Government 
protested  against  what  they  regarded  as  a  humilia- 
tion. •  No  wonder  the  Opposition  declared  that 
with  such  a  complete  change  of  policy  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  resign.  The  measures,  however, 
Avere  passed  through  both  Houses  without  any 
actual  resistance,  together  with  a  third,  repealing, 
expressly  and  by  name,  the  Massachusetts  Charter 
Act.  On  the  11th  of  March,  the  King,  seated  on 
the  throne,  gave  to  all  three  Bills  the  Royal 
assent ;  and  from  that  date  the  struggle  entei'ed 
on  a  new  but  not  more  prosperous  staga 
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Trro  days  after  the  Royal  assent  had  been  given  to 
the  Conciliatory  Bills — viz.,  on  the  13th  of  March 
— the  French  Ambassador  in  London  delivered  to 
the  Southei'n  Secretary,  Lord  Weymouth,  a  note 
formally  announcing  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of 
friendship  and  commerce  between  France  and  the 
United  States,  The  American  colonies  Avere  here 
spoken  of  as  "  in  full  possession  of  independence," 
and  words  were  added  expressing  the  persuasion 
of  the  Kinjr  of  France  that  the  Comi.  of  St. 
James's  would  find  in  this  communication  noAV 
proofs  of  his  Majesty's  constant  and  sincere  dis- 
position for  peace.  It  is  impossible  not  to  discern 
a  touch  of  irony  in  these  civil  phrases;  but  absolute 
effrontery  must  have  dictated  Avliat  follovred.  The 
French  monarch  professed  to  feel  assured  that  his 
Britannic  Majesty  would  take  effectual  measures 
to  prevent  the  commei-ce  betAveen  French  subjects 


and  the  United  States  from  being  interrupted. 
For  some  Aveeks,  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  Avith 
Fi-anklin,  Deane,  and  Lee  had  been  well  known  to 
the  English  Cabinet ;  but  at  length  it  was  authori- 
tatiA-ely  intimated.  The  mask  was  removed,  and 
France  appeared  openly  as  the  ally  and  patron  of 
the  revolted  colonies  of  England. 

This  important  fact  threw  on  Lord  North  the 
necessity  of  veiy  gi'avely  considering  his  position 
as  First  Minister  of  the  CroAvn.  He  felt  his  in- 
ability to  cope  Avith  the  incessant  attacks  of  the 
Opposition,  Avhich  would  noAv  derive  additional 
force  fi-om  the  sei-ious  turn  events  had  taken. 
Perhaps  also  he  shrank  from  the  terrible  respon- 
sibilities of  the  coming  time,  and  desired  to  cast 
them  on  other  and  broader  shoulders.  At  any 
rate,  he  wrote  to  the  King  on  the  14th  of  March, 
offering  his  resignation,  and  advising  his  Majesty 
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to  send  immediately  for  Lord  Chatham.  The  great 
Earl — the  great  Commoner,  he  used  to  be  called 
in  the  old  days  of  the  war  in  Canada — was  not  a 
favourite  of  George  III.  He  belonged  to  the  Whig 
aristocratical  faction,  and  George  was  a  Tory,  bent 
on  concentrating  a  good  deal  of  power  in  his  own 
hands,  and  on  curbing  the  predominance  of  the 
oligarchy.  While  he  was  yet  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
King  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  elder  Pitt, 
and  was  even  disposed  to  like  him,  as  far  as  the 
rather  cold  nature  and  somewhat  exaggerated  in- 
dependence of  the  statesman  would  permit  of  such  a 
feeling.  But  a  closer  acquaintance  only  served  to 
develop  the  wide  divergence  of  their  characters  and 
aims ;  and  Chatham,  since  he  had  been  again  in 
opposition,  had  flung  forth  so  many  and  such  bitter 
invectives  against  the  Court,  that  the  dislike  of 
the  King  increased  with  tenfold  vehemence. 
Accordingly,  in  replying  to  Lord  North  on  the 
15th  of  March,  he  alluded  with  great  asperity  to 
the  party  whom  he  termed  "  Lord  Chatham  and 
his  crew,"  and  declared  that  he  would  on  no 
account  send  for  the  Earl  with  a  view  to  his 
becoming  Prime  Minister,  but  was  ready  to  wel- 
come him  and  his  friends  with  open  arms,  if  they 
were  willing  to  be  placed  in  office  as  the  allies  and 
auxiliaries  of  Lord  Noiiih  and  the  existing  Govern- 
ment.* In  a  note  of  the  following  day,  his  Majesty 
characterised  Chatham  as  "  that  perfidious  man  " — 
a  view  not  calculated  to  promote  harmonious  work- 
ing with  the  person  so  described  ;  but  in  fact  the 
matter  came  to  nothing,  and  Chatham  was  then 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death. 

The  first  efiect  of  the  French  communication  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James's  was  seen  in  the  with- 
drawal from  Paris  of  the  British  Ambassador, 
Lord  Stormont.  This  was  followed  by  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Marquis  de  Noailles  from  London. 
In  both  Houses  of  Parliament  a  Boyal  Message 
was  read,  communicating  the  French  note,  and 
assuring  them  that  his  Majesty  was  firmly  de- 
termined to  maintain  and  assei-t  the  honour  of  his 
Ci-own.  Addresses  to  the  King  were  moved  in 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Chambers,  and  carried  by 
large  majoi-ities,  after  warm  and  angry  debates, 
in  which  the  Opposition  called  on  the  Government 
to  resign,  and  give  place  to  Lord  Chatham,  the 
only  man  capable  of  encountering  the  united  power 
of  France  and  Spain,  and  of  reconciling  the  colonies 
to  the  mother  country.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
however.  Governor  Pownall,  as  he  continued  to  be 
called,  reiterated  his  former  conviction  that  nothing 


*  Earl  Stanhope's  History  of  England,  chap.  57.     The  letter 
itself  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  xxxvi.-vii. 


but  an  unreserved  acknowledgment  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  would  conciliate  the 
Americans.  If  that  acknowledgment  were  made, 
the  colonists,  he  said,  might  enter  into  a  federal 
treaty  with  the  mother  country — a  treaty  ofiensive, 
defensive,  and  commercial  This  view  found  some 
supporters ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  saw  in 
any  such  concession,  at  the  very  moment  when 
France  was  giving  utterance  to  an  implied  threat, 
nothing  but  ignominy  and  disgrace.  The  temper 
of  the  nation  was  at  boiling-point,  and  the  advice 
of  Opposition  members  did  but  add  to  its  heat. 

The  treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States, 
which  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  February, 
provided  that  if  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of 
the  alliance,  should  commence  hostilities  against 
France,  the  two  countries  should  assist  each  other ; 
that  the  independence  of  the  United  States  should 
be  effectually  maintained,  such  being  the  essential 
and  direct  end  of  the  alliance ;  that  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  should,  each  on  its  own  part,  and 
in  the  manner  it  might  judge  most  proper,  make  all 
the  efforts  in  its  power  against  the  common  enemy, 
in  order  to  attain  the  end  proposed ;  that  in  case 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  should  commence 
a  particular  enterprise  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  other  might  be  desired,  such  concurrence  should 
be  granted,  as  far  as  circumstances  might  permit ; 
that  if  any  pai-t  of  Noi'th  America  still  professing 
allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  should  be 
reduced  by  the  colonies,  it  should  belong  to  the 
United  States ;  that  the  King  of  France  I'enounced 
for  ever  any  claim  to  the  Bermudas,  or  to  those 
parts  of  the  continent  of  North  America  which 
wex-e  ceded  to  Great  Britain  at  the  peace  of  1763  ; 
that  if  France  should  conquer  any  of  the  British 
West  India  islands,  they  should  be  deemed  her 
property ;  that  neither  of  the  contracting  parties 
should  conclude  either  tinice  or  peace  with  Great 
Britain  without  the  formal  consent  of  the  other ; 
that  they  would  not  lay  down  their  arms  until  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  was  formally  or 
tacitly  assui'ed  at  the  termination  of  the  war  ;  that 
there  should  be  no  after-claims  for  compensation, 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  whatever  the  event  of  the 
contest ;  that  the  King  of  France  and  the  United 
States  should  invite  or  admit  other  Powers,  who 
might  have  received  injuries  from  England,  to 
make  common  cause  with  them,  and  accede  to  the 
alliance  ;  and  that  the  two  parties  should  guarantee 
mutually,  from  that  time  and  for  ever,  against  all 
other  Powers,  the  possession  of  each  other's  terri- 
tories in  America,  including  whatever  might  be 
obtained  from  Great  Britain  by  conquest  during 
such  war  as  might  ensue. 
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It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  steeped 
in  hostility  to  England  than  this  treaty ;  and  it  can 
excite  no  surprise  that,  when  its  terms  came  to  be 
known  in  the  country  against  which  tliey  were 
aimed,  a  feeling  of  the  most  fiery  indignation  was 
aroused.  The  bare  idea  of  conceding  independence 
to  the  colonies  under  such  circumstances  was  not 
to  be  borne.  If  such  a  proposition  might  by  possi- 
bility have  been  entertained  a  few  weeks  earlier, 
no  such  thing  was  now  conceivable.  The  descend- 
ants of  Englishmen  had  made  common  cause  with 
the  hereditary  foes  of  Enghmd,  and  had  entei'ed 
into  a  conspii'acy  for  the  spoliation  and  ruin  of  the 
British  Empire.  Such  was  the  almost  universal 
feeling  of  that  day ;  and,  granting  a  similar  set  of 
circumstances  to  arise  once  more,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  the  feeling  of  this  day  too.  That  a 
war  with  France  Avas  imminent,  could  not  for  a 
moment  be  questioned ;  and  in  this  extremity  the 
popixlar  demand  for  Lord  Chatham  as  the  head  of 
the  State  became  every  day  more  urgent.  It  was 
not  a  very  wise  demand.  People  forgot  that  the 
Lord  Chatham  of  1778  was  a  very  difierent  person 
from  the  William  Pitt  of  twenty  years  eai-lier ; 
that  he  was  now  old  and  infirm,  weary  and  out  of 
heart.  His  powers,  physical  and  mental,  had  been 
decaying  for  some  time,  and,  although  he  was  still 
eqwal  to  a  brilliant  and  effective  speech,  it  is  certain 
that,  even  had  his  life  been  sparetl,  he  could  not 
have  supported  the  incessant  labours  and  anxieties 
of  the  Premiership  at  such  a  crisis,  but  that  he 
would  have  ^broken  down  again  as  he  broke  down 
during  his  Administration  of  1766-8.  Still,  most 
people  concurred  in  regarding  him  as  the  fittest 
man  for  the  emergency,  and  informal  negotiations 
were  caiTied  on  vnth.  the  Earl  in  his  retii-ement  at 
Hayes,  in  Kent.  Lord  North  communicated  with 
him  on  his  own  account ;  several  members  of  the 
Rockingham  party  also  sent  to  him  the  expression 
of  their  earnest  wishes.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
General  Gates,  in  the  letter  to  Lord  Thanet  before 
cited,  spoke  of  Chatham  as  "  the  gi-eat  State  phy- 
sician" whose  skill  alone  could  cure  the  maladies 
of  England  and  America.  Lord  Mansfield,  who 
had  been  in  rivalry  with  the  statesman,  now  de- 
clared to  Lord  Holderness,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
that,  unless  the  King  sent  for  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
the  country  would  assuredly  founder.  The  Earl 
himself,  directly  it  became  obvious  that  another 
^yar  with  France  was  about  to  commence,  had  per- 
mitted his  eldest  son,  Lord  Pitt,  to  i-e-enter  the 
army,  from  which  he  had  withdrawn  him  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  America  ;  and  the 
same  patriotic  devotion  made  him  willing,  notwith- 
standing the  enfeebled  state  of  his  health,  to  assume 


the  cares  of  government.  But  he  would  only  take 
ofiice  as  chief  of  the  Administration — a  demand 
which  his  previous  sei-^dces,  and  the  high  reputation 
he  had  acquired,  gave  him  eveiy  right  to  make. 
The  King,  however,  in  whom  fimmess  was  generally 
carried  to  the  extent  of  obstinacy,  held  to  his 
resolve  not  to  send  for  the  Earl ;  and  Lord  North 
remained  in  power. 

English  historical  writers  have  debated  whether 
Lord  Chatham,  supposing  him  to  have  then 
taken  office,  and  to  have  lived  for  a  few  years 
longer,  could  have  succeeded  in  restoring  the  good- 
will of  the  Americans,  and  in  re-establishing  the 
connection  of  the  colonies  with  the  old  countiy. 
It  has  been  urged  in  support  of  the  affirmative  view 
that  Chatham  was  universally  regarded  in  English 
America  with  love  and  veneration ;  that  proposals 
which  would  have  been  rejected  if  made  by  any 
other  public  man  would  have  found  acceptance  as 
coming  from  him  ;  that  the  Congi-ess  had  recently 
fallen  very  much  in  popular  estimation,  and  was  in 
many  quai-ters  held  in  actual  disgust,  on  account 
of  its  factious  spirit,  its  vindictive  pei"secution  of 
political  opponents,  and  its  cabals  against  Wash- 
ington ;  that  America  was  growing  impatient  of 
the  burdens  of  the  war,  of  the  losses  incun-ed  by 
trade,  and  of  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  paper 
money  ;  that  many,  even  among  the  'patriots,  were 
beginning  to  think  peace  desirable  at  some  sacrifice  ; 
that  the  New  Englanders,  at  any  rate,  could  not 
like  fighting  side  by  side  with  Papists  ;  and  that 
the  very  fact  of  a  treaty  having  been  concluded 
with  France  might,  with  judicious  management, 
have  been  made  to  i-ekindle  the  old  filial  sentiment 
towards  England.*  On  a  review  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, however,  there  seems  little  pi'obability 
that  even  Chatham,  at  that  date,  could  have  brought 
back  the  colonics  to  their  foi*sworn  allegiance.  A 
few  years  earlier,  he  might  perhaps  have  done  so ; 
but  the  political  leaders  of  America  were  by  this 
time  too  much  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  indepen- 
dence to  relinquish  it  voluntarily.  After  the  great 
success  of  Saratoga,  and  the  flattering  triumph  of  a 
treaty  with  France,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the 
prize  which  had  been  striven  for  during  several 
years,  and  which  now  appeared  almost  within 
grasp,  would  have  been  abandoned,  even  at  the 
solicitation  of  an  old  friend  and  patron.  Short  of 
absolute  independence,  which  he  was  pledged  nevei*- 
to  gi-ant,  one  does  not  see  how  Lord  Chatham  could 
have  offered  more  than  Lord  North  was  now  offer- 
ing ;  and  Lord  Noi-th's  Commissioners,  as  we  shall 


*  History  of  England,   by  the  late  Earl  Stanhope;   who 
quotes,  on  the  contrary  side,  Croker  and  Macaulay. 
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presently  see,  were  able  to  effect  notliing.  There 
were  undoubtedly  persons  in  America  very  desirous 
of  a  compromise ;  but  they  were  the  least  influen- 
tial of  the  politicians  of  that  day. 

Providence,  however,  had  so  ordered  that  the 
attempt  was  not  to  be  made  by  Chatham.  Had 
that  statesman  continued  to  live,  the  reiterated 
demands  of  the  nation  might  have  finally  overcome 
the  vehement  antipathies  of  the  King,  and  have 
carried  him  to  the  summit  of  power;  but  the  career 
of  the  famous  Earl  was  now  hastening  to  its  close. 
He  was  again  ill  with  an  attack  of  his  old  enemy, 
gout,  when  he  heard  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
was,  on  the  7th  of  April,  to  move  an  address  to 
the  King,  entreating  his  Majesty  to  withdraAV  his 
fleets  and  armies  from  the  revolted  provinces  of 
America,  and  to  make  i:)eace  with  them  on  such 
terms  as  might  secure  their  good- will.  Against 
such  a  motion  Chatham  was  determined  to  speak, 
although,  as  he  was  only  beginning  to  recover,  his 
family  and  friends  warned  him  against  the  danger 
of  so  much  physical  fatigue  and  mental  agitation. 
On  the  appointed  day  he  appeared  in  his  place, 
pale,  feeble,  and  ghostlike,  partly  swathed  in 
flannel,  and  supported  on  one  side  by  liis  illustrious 
son  (as  he  was  afterwards  to  become),  and  on  the 
other  by  Lord  Mahon.  The  speech  which  he 
delivered  on  that  memorable  occasion  indicated  in 
many  ways  the  broken  and  disturbed  condition  of 
his  mind ;  yet  it  glowed  in  parts  with  the  old  fii'e, 
and  was  as  energetic  as  ever  in  the  expi-ession  of  a 
distinctly  national  policy,  as  opposed  to  the  ambition 
of  France.  Tlie  Duke  of  Richmond  replied  in  a  some- 
what irritating  speech,  of  which  the  main  argument 
was,  that,  as  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  ha"se  the 
Amex'icans  as  subjects,  it  was  good  policy  to  try 
to  obtain  them  as  allies.  When  he  had  finished, 
Chatham  rose  again,  in  some  excitement,  to  make  a  few 
remarks  in  response ;  but  the  efibrt  was  too  much. 
He  pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart,  stagger-ed,  and 
fell  back.  He  had  been  seized  with  a  fit — of  what 
nature  is  not  precisely  known,  but  one  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  On  the  11th  of  May  he  ex- 
pired at  Hayes,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Among  the  troubles  of  the  Ministry,  in  connection 
with  American  affairs,  was  the  threatened  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  George  Gei'maine,  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, whose  irritable  and  imperious  temper  had 
brought  him  into  frequent  collision  with  the  chief 
officers  of  the  army  employed  in  the  colonies.  He 
had  provoked  Sir  Guy  Carleton  into  so  sharp  an 
expression  of  annoyance  and  anger  that  that  high- 
spirited  soldier  had,  as  a  consequence  of  his  insub- 
ordination, been  removed  from  the  Government  of 
Canada.     Sir  "William  Howe,  at  the  same  period, 


was  highly  incensed  at  being  left  without  the  re- 
inforcements which  had  been  promised  him,  and 
which  were  necessaiy  to  the  success  of  his  mea- 
sures. He  therefore,  early  in  the  winter,  requested 
permission  to  resign  his  command.  The  request 
Avas  gi-anted,  and  Howe  was  succeeded  by  his  col- 
league, "Sir-  Henry  Clinton.  It  was  on  the  4th  of 
February  that  Lord  George  Germaine  wrote  to 
Howe,  infoi-ming  him  of  the  change ;  and  a  few 
weeks  later  the  Colonial  Secretary  himself  threat- 
ened to  resign,  because  the  King  had  conferred  on 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  a  sinecure  post,  and  had  thus,  in 
the  estimation  of  Lord  George,  insulted  him  by 
rewarding  his  adversary.  Lord  George  was  a  man 
difficult  to  work  with  ;  but  he  had  official  abilities 
and  Parliamentary  influence,  and,  having  been 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  American  affairs  for 
more  than  two  years,  he  had  acquired  a  mastery  of 
them,  which  would  have  made  his  resignation  at 
such  a  junctiii-e  peculiarly  embarrassing. 

During  the  progress  of  these  events  in  England, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Amei'ican  armies 
was  remaining  in  a  state  of  enfoi'ced  idleness, 
awaiting  the  season  when  active  operations  could 
be  resumed,  and  when  his  regiments  should  be  in  a 
better  condition  to  encounter  the  English  troops. 
Towards  the  close  of  1777,  he  had  fijced  his  winter 
quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  strong 
l^osition  among  the  woods  and  hills  on  the  banks  of 
the  Schuylkill,  within  about  twenty  miles  of  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  Biitish  under  Howe  were  then 
posted.  This  camp  he  caused  to  be  well  foi-tified, 
and  the  soldiers  were  housed  in  huts  built  for  the 
purpose  with  logs  of  wood,  and  ranged,  wherever 
practicable,  in  parallel  lines,  so  that  the  whole  had 
the  appearance  of  a  town,  Avith  its  streets  and  ways. 
Troops  from  the  same  State  inhabited  the  same 
street  or  quarter;  for  the  feeling  of  sectional  jealousy 
Avas  still  so  great  that  it  Avas  found  necessary  to  keep 
men  of  different  origin  apart  from  one  another. 
On  the  land  side  were  entrenchments;  and  a  bridge 
aci'oss  the  Schuylkill  afforded  communication  Avith 
the  open  country  to  the  north.  The  army  re- 
mained here  for  nearly  the  first  half  of  1778,  and 
during  the  winter  months  the  sufferings  of  the 
soldiei's  were  extreme.  There  was  a  serious  Avant 
of  blankets  and  of  shii-ts ;  the  lack  of  shoes  and 
stockings  Avas  still  so  great  that,  before  the  trooj^s 
went  into  the  encampment,  the  snow  over  Avhich 
they  marched  Avas  reddened  by  the  blood  of  their 
bare  feet.  Nearly  three  thousand  are  stated  to 
have  been  in  this  condition,  and  otherAvise  in- 
sufficiently clad.  The  Quartermaster  -  General's 
and  Commissary-General's  departments  had  been 
removed  from  the  control  of  Washington ;  and  ho 
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complained  to  the  President  of  Congi-ess  that  no 
man  had  ever  had  his  measures  more  impeded  than 
he  had  had  by  every  department  of  the  army.  The 
failui-e  of  provisions  was  so  serious  that  on  one 
occasion  a  dangerous  mutiny  broke  out,  which  was 
not  repressed  without  difficulty ;  and  the  General 


a  winter  campaign,  and  protested  that  the  troops 
should  not  have  gone  into  camp  at  all.  The  com- 
mittee aj^pointed  b}'  Congress  saw  hoAv  well  founded 
were  the  General's  complaints;  yet  succours  arrived 
but  slowly.  On  the  20th  of  March,  Washington 
wrote  to  one  of  his   officers   that   by   death  and 


FAC-SIMILE    OP   THE    TICKET   FOR   THE   MISCHIANZA. 


was  compelled  to  make  a  compulsoiy  requisition, 
which  of  course  created  universal  alarm.  Wash- 
ington, indeed,  appears  to  have  been  shamefully 
neglected;  but  at  length,  after  many  representa- 
tions, he  induced  Congress  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  pi'oceed  to  Valley  Forge,  and  examine  for  them- 
selves into  the  terrible  deprivations  which  the  men 
were  suffering.  Inconsiderate  critics  severely  con- 
demned the  inactivity  of  the  army,  clamoured  for 
81 — VOL.  II. 


desertion  he  had  lost  a  good  many  men  since  he 
had  been  at  Valley  Forge,  and  'had  encountered 
every  species  of  hardship  that  cold,  wet,  hunger, 
and  want  of  clothes,  were  capable  of  producing. 
The  soldiers  had  two  or  three  times  been  days 
together  without  provisions,  and  once  six  days 
without  meat.  Of  the  unfortunate  horses,  many 
died  from  sheer  want.  It  was  a  perpetual  marvel 
to  Washington  that  the  whole  army  did  not  dis- 
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perse.  Between  two  and  tliree  hundred  officers 
had  in  fact  resigned  their  commissions  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  and  many  others  were  with  dif- 
ficulty dissuaded  fi'om  following  tlie  example. 
When  it  is  added  that  at  this  very  period  Washing- 
ton knew  of  those  conspiracies  against  him  which 
were  favoured  in  certain  circles  at  the  seat  of 
Government,  the  reader  must  needs  admire  the 
sti-ength  and  constancy  of  his  patriotism  in  not 
flinging  up  his  commission  in  anger  and  despair. 

This  miserable  state  of  things  was  in  part  re- 
lieved, about  the  middle  of  April,  by  the  arrival  at 
Yalley  Forge  of  intelligence  that  General  Gates 
was  about  to  be  removed  from  the  Board  of  War, 
and  sent  to  resume  his  former  command  at  the 
north.  At  the  same  time,  Washington  received 
the  fii-st  draft  of  Lord  Noi-th's  Conciliatory  Bills, 
which  he  at  once  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
Congress,  with  remarks  to  the  effect  that  they  might 
exercise  an  unfortunate  influence  in  disinclining 
the  people  to  the  further  prosecution  of  hostilities, 
and  to  the  cause  of  independence.  Early  in  May, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  heai'd  of  the  treaty  of 
alliance  between  France  and  the  United  States; 
and  his  joy  was  expressed  in  the  warmest  tei-ms  in 
a  general  order  appointing  a  day  of  tlianksgiving. 
The  ai"my  cried  "  Long  live  the  King  of  France  ! " 
— ^little  thinking  that  the  alliance  on  which  he  was 
then  enteiing  would  pi'ove  to  be  one  of  the  many 
causes  which  precipitated  his  violent  death  ;  and 
salutes  were  fired  in  honour  of  the  gi-eat  event. 
All  this  while,  the  English  forces  were  comfoi-t- 
ably  housed  in  Pliiladelphia,  troubled  with  nothing 
but  tedium,  which  they  endeavoured  to  relieve  with 
gambling  and  discreditable  amours.  The  soldiers 
generally,  and  many  of  the  officers  in  particular, 
earned  a  bad  name  by  the  looseness  of  their  lives ; 
but  Sir  William  Howe  was  much  respected  for  his 
Icindly  nature  and  agi-eeable  mannei-s.  On  the  1 8th 
of  May,  just  before  his  departure  for  England, 
twenty-two  of  his  field-officers  combined  to  enter- 
tain him  at  a  festival  to  which  they  gave  the  Italian 
name  of  Mischianza, — a  medley.  It  took  the  form 
of  a  tournament,  and  greatly  astonished  the  sober 
Pennsylvanians,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  gorgeous 
l>ageantries  of  mediaeval  Europe.  All  the  old  obser- 
vances were  strictly  followed.  Knights  and  squires 
splendidly  dressed,  richly-capansoned  hoi"ses,  heralds 
with  trumpets  and  banners,  mottoes  and  emblems, 
all  were  there ;  and  ladies  in  Turkish  habits,  wearing 
in  tlieii-  turbans  the  articles  which  they  intended  to 
bestow  on  their  knights,  sat  apart  in  pavilions,  to 
adjudge  the  prizes.  The  lists  were  formally  opened, 
and  the  knights  fought  for  the  honour  of  their 
damsels.      A    grand    entertainment   followed   the 


games,    and  Philadelphia,  in  spite   of  its  gravity,, 
rang  with  wonder  at  the  splendid  show. 

Howe's  successor,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  was  a  man 
of  greater  enterprise  than  the  Genei"al  whom  he 
followed  in  the  command,  and  equally  respectable 
for  his  high  and  blameless  character.  He  assumed 
the  chief  direction  of  the  anny  at  a  difficult  time. 
England  was  aboiit  to  be  iiivolved  in  a  war  with 
France,  and  the  negotiations  Avith  a  view  to  a  com- 
promise with  the  revolted  colonies  would  be  certain 
for  awhile  to  fetter  his  hands.  Only  a  few  days 
after  Howe  had  left,  Cliuton  received  instructions 
from  the  Government  that  he  was  to  retire  from 
Philadelphia,  and  concentrate  his  forces  at  New 
Yoi'k,  These  instructions  had  been  given  in  con- 
sequence of  the  impending  French  war,  and  were 
based  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  (fonnerly 
Sir  Jeffery)  Amherst.  On  aiTiving  in  America, 
the  Commissioners  were  greatly  annoyed  at  finding 
that  this  change  in  the  military  situation,  of  which 
they  had  received  not  the  slightest  intimation 
before  leaving  England,  was  already  in  process  of 
execution;  and  they  despatched  a  secret  letter  to 
Lord  George  Germaine,  complaining  of  the  con- 
cealment. The  Commissioners  (in  addition  to 
Lord  Howe  and  his  brother,  if  they  were  still  in 
America  when  the  others  arrived,  or  Sir  Heniy 
Clinton  in  the  absence  of  Sir  William  Howe)  'were 
Lord  Carlisle,  Mr.  William  Eden,  and  Mr.  George 
Johnstone.  The  first  of  these  was  a  man  of  fashion, 
not  remarkable  for  business  capacity  or  knowledge 
of  affairs ;  the  brother  of  the  second  had  been 
Governor  of  Maryland ;  and  the  thii'd  had  filled  the 
same  post  in  Florida,  and  was  now  a  great  opponent 
of  Lord  Noi'th.  The  Secretary  to  the  Commission 
was  Dr.  Ferguson,  a  well-known  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  Edinburgh. 

Nothing  could  be  more  disheartening  than  the 
reception  of  the  Commissionei's  by  the  Americans. 
Tliey  were  frowned  upon  fi'om  the  first,  and  given 
to  undei-stand  that  theii'  mission  was  vain.  Joseph 
Peed,  Washington's  Adjutant-General,  observed, 
in  reply  to  a  private  note  from  Mr.  Johnstone : — 
"  I  shall  only  say  that,  after  the  tmparalleled  in- 
juries and  insults  this  countiy  has  received  from 
the  men  who  now  direct  the  affair's  of  Britain,  a 
negotiation  under  their  auspices  has  much  to  struggle 
with."  Washington  refused  a  passport  to  enable 
the  secretary  to  proceed  to  Congress.  Congi-ess 
itself  declined  even  to  hold  any  conference  with 
the  representatives  of  the  British  Government, 
miless,  as  a  preliminary,  they  should  either  with- 
draw the  fleets  and  armies,  or  else,  in  express  words, 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
Some  correspondence,  however,  went  on  during  the 
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summer  months.  Tlie  Commissioners  addressed  the 
President  of  Congress  personally,  begging  of  him 
to  consider  what  they  had  to  offer.  They  placed 
before  him  a  most  tempting  set  of  terms,  but  might 
as  well  have  demanded  of  him  unconditional  sub- 
mission. They  promised  that  no  military  forces 
should  be  maintained  in  North  America  without 
the  consent  of  the  General  Congx-ess,  or  of  particular 
Assemblies.  They  were  willing  that  measm-es 
should  be  taken  to  discharge  the  debts  of  America, 
and  to  raise  the  credit  and  value  of  the  paper  cir- 
culation. They  proposed  that  the  States  should 
be  represented  in  Parliament ;  that  England  should 
send  deputies  to  the  several  American  Assemblies ; 
and  that  each  State  should  be  allowed  to  settle  its 
revenue,  and  to  exercise  a  perfect  freedom  of  legis- 
lation and  of  internal  government.  In  vain.  Con- 
gress soon  cut  short  even  the  faintest  pretence  of 
negotiation  by  resolving  that  no  further  reply  should 
be  returned. 

A  charge  was  then  brought  against  Mr.  John- 
stone that  he  had  attempted  to  coiTupt  and  bribe 
some  members  of  the  Legislative  Body.  This 
gentleman  had  been  a  gi*eat  friend  of  the  original 
claims  of  the  Americans,  and,  since  his  arrival,  had 
entered  into  coiTespondence  with  some  persons  of 
position ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  posi- 
tively offered  bribes,  though  some  of  his  expressions 
were  imprudent.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  acted 
simply  on  his  own  account,  and  without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Johnstone,  on  the 
charge  being  made,  withdi'ew  from  the  Commission, 
and  notified  the  fact  to  Congi'ess,  whose  conduct 
he  severely  condemned.  But  the  leaders  of  the 
political  world  had  resolved  to  stifle  all  discussion, 
and  were  glad  of  any  pretext  which  would  enable 
them  to  do  so  with  a  vu-tuous  flourish.  They  were 
the  more  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, because  those  gentlemen  had  for  some  time 
been  pressing  very  hard  for  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  of  Sai-atoga.  Congress  was  determined 
not  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  Convention,  and 
foimd  it  no  easy  matter  to  defend  or  excuse  such 
a  course.  To  a  communication  on  the  subject, 
written  by  Sir  Hemy  Clinton  on  the  1 9th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  expressed  in  terms  of  injudicious, 
though  assuredly  not  unprovoked,  warmth,  the 
Federal  secretary  I'eplied  that  "  Congress  gave  no 
ansAver  to  insolent  lettei-s  ;"  and  it  was  now  no 
longer  possible  to  hope  for  any  conciliatory  disposi- 
tion on  the  paiii  of  men  who  were  manifestly  bent 
on  perpetuating  a  quarrel  which  they  might  have 
composed. 

As  a  final  act,  the  Commissioners  addressed  to 
CouOTess,  to  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 


blies, and  to  the  people  of  the  several  provinces,  a 
manifesto  and  proclamation,  in  which  they  gave  a 
history  of  their  negotiation,  and  threw  on  the  ruling 
body  the  blame  of  their  failure.  They  also  declared 
that  they  were  still  ready  to  treat  with  deputies 
from  all  or  any  of  the  colonies,  at  any  time  within 
the  space  of  forty  days  from  the  date  of  their  pro- 
clamation (the  3rd  of  October) ;  promised  pardon  to 
all  who,  within  the  prescribed  time,  should  cease 
to  oppose  the  British  Government,  and  return  to 
their  allegiance ;  and  denounced  vengeance  against 
those  who  persisted  in  rebellion  against  their  lawful 
sovereign. '.  In  a  passage  which  was  cei-tainly  veiy 
reprehensible,  and  in  painful  contrast  with  the  rest 
of  the  document,  they  observed  that  the  hopes  of  a 
reimion  had  previously  checked  the  extremes  of 
war,  but  that  in  future  the  contest  would  be 
changed;  that  if  the  British  colonies  were  to 
become  an  accession  to  France,  the  laws  of  self- 
preservation  wov;ld  dii'ect  Great  Britain  to  render 
that  accession  of  as  little  avail  as  possible  to  her 
enemy.  Fox,  and  otlier  members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, severely  condemned  these  phrases,  which 
they  construed  as  menacing  a  war  of  desolation  ; 
but  Lord  North,  in  a  debate  which  occurx'ed  on  the 
Ith  of  December,  denied  that  Ministers  intended 
to  give  the  least  encouragement  to  any  new  kind  of 
war.  Whatever  the  meaning  of  the  Commissioners, 
their  proclamation  had  no  effect.  A  copy  of  the 
document  was  sent,  by  a  flag  of  truce,  to  each  of  the 
thirteen  revolted  provinces  ;  but  no  offers  of  submis- 
sion nor  applications  for  pardon  were  made.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  this  was  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  Congress  had  recommended  the  several 
States  to  seize  or  detain  in  prison,  as  violators  of 
the  law  of  nations,  all  persons  who,  under  pretence 
of  a  flag  of  truce,  should  be  found  distributing  the 
manifesto  and  proclamation ;  and  that  they  also 
enacted  that  exemplary  punishment  should  be 
inflicted  on  those  individuals  who  might  attempt  to 
execute  the  severities  threatened  by  the  British 
representatives.  Towards  the  end  of  the  yeai',  the 
Commissioners  returned  to  England. 

Tlie  feeling  by  which  Congress  was  animated  in 
refusing  these  attempts  at  a  compromise,  and  in 
adopting  in  every  way  the  most  irritating  conduct 
and  language,  had  been  expressed  a  little  earlier  in 
a  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
Conciliatory  Bills  of  Lord  North.  The  aim  of  those 
Bills,  it  was  here  declared,  was  to  create  divisions 
in  the  States;  and  they  were  characterised  as  the 
sequel  of  that  insidious  plan  which,  from  the  days 
of  the  Stamp  Act  do-\vnwards,  had  involved  the 
country  in  contention  and  bloodshed.  "As  in  other 
cases,  so  in  this,"  continued  the  report,  "  although 
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circumstances  may  at  times  force  tliem  [the  British 
Government]  to  recede  from  their  unjustifiable 
claims,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  will,  as 
lieretofore,  upon  the  first  favourable  occasion,  again 
display  that  lust  of  domination  which  hath  i*ent  in 
twain  the  mighty  Empii-e  of  Britain."  Tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  further  reported  it  as  their 
opinion  that  any  men,  or  body  of  men,  who  should 
presume  to  make  any  separate  or  partial  convention 
or  agreement  with  Commissioners  under  the  Crown 
of  Great  Britain,  should  be  treated  as  open  and 
avowed  enemies  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  this  report  that  the  British 
repi-esentatives  were  met  with  so  much  coldness 
and  so  many  studied  aflronts.  Congi-ess  was 
ruled  by  committees,  and  the  countr}^,  it  might 
almost  be  said,  was  tyrannised  over  by  Congx-ess. 


Washington,  in  a  private  letter  written  on  the  21st 
of  April,  had  admitted  that  the  Americans,  for  the 
most  part,  were  weary  of  the  war ;  and  Lafayette 
had  confessed  to  Washington  that  he  feared  the 
Commissioners  more  than  ten  thousand  men.  In 
revolutionary  seasons,  affairs  are  generally  moulded 
and  managed  by  a  few  leaders  of  special  vigour, 
capacity,  and  ambition.  It  was  so  in  America  at 
the  period  with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  The 
people  were  not  consulted,  and  it  is  difficult — 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say  it  is  impossible — to 
determine  with  certainty  what  would  have  been  their 
choice,  had  the  question  of  reunion  with  England, 
on  liberal  conditions,  been  placed  before  them.  As 
it  was,  the  war  went  on,  and  was  prosecuted  to  a 
successful  issue  ;  but  it  is  not  conclusive  that  peace 
was  declmed  by  the  majority  of  American  citizens. 


CIIAPTEU   XL. 

State  of  the  American  Army  in  the  Winter  of  1778 — Jealousy  of  Congi-ess  with  respect  to  the  Military  Power — Eelative  Strength 
of  the  American  and  English  Forces — Motives  of  the  British  Government  for  Kelinqiiishing  Philadelphia — Eetreat  of  the 
British  throngh  the  Jerseys — Pursuit  by  the  Americans — The  Battle  of  Monmouth  Court  House — Court-Martial  on 
General  Lee,  and  Siispension  of  that  Officer — His  Character  and  Disposition — Arrival  in  America  of  a  French  Fleet, 
commanded  by  Count  d'Estaing — Naval  Operations — Disagreements  between  the  Americans  and  theii-  French  Allies — 
Failure  of  the  Americans  to  re-take  Rhode  Island — Sullivan's  Reproaches  of  d'Estaing — Letter  of  Washington  to  Lafayette 
— Movements  of  Clinton's  Anny — Taking  of  Savannah,  and  Reduction  of  Georgia,  by  the  British— Indian  Warfare — The 
Tragedy  in  Wyoming — Massacres  committed  by  Colonel  John  Butler  and  his  Indian  Auxiliaries — Retaliatory  Measures 
taken  by  the  Americans — Exiiedition  of  Colonel  G.  R.  Clarke,  of  Virginia,  against  the  British  Settlements  on  the 
Mississipiii — Cajiture  of  Kaskaskia  and  St.  Vincent. 


Whex  the  time  had  ariived  for  opening  the  cam- 
paign of  1778,  Washington  was  in  a  less  favoui'able 
position  towards  his  adversaiy  than  he  had  been  at 
the  close  of  the  previous  year.  His  troops  were  in 
a  gi-eat  degree  worn  out  by  the  severities  of  the 
winter,  and  the  ten-ible  deprivations  which  they 
had  been  compelled  to  undergo.  Several  of  the 
soldiei-s,  especially  among  those  who  wei-e  not 
native-born  Americans,  had  availed  themselves  of 
any  opportunities  of  escape  which  occurred,  and 
had  deserted  to  the  English  forces  at  Philadelphia, 
caiTying  their  anns  with  them.  Many  loyalists 
had  joined  the  British  commander,  and  his  army  was 
thus  increased,  while  that  of  the  American  Genei*al 
was  considerably  diminished.  The  Royal  troops 
were  well  fed  and  cared  for,  while  the  Americans 
wei-e  starving.  Washington  was  obliged  to  pay  for 
what  he  purchased  in  a  rapidly-depreciating  paper 
curi-ency,  whereas  the  English  at  Philadelphia  gave 
hard  cash  for  whatever  they  consumed.     It  is  true 


that  several  American  detachments  and  patrols 
were  posted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  on  almost 
eveiy  side,  and  that  the  furnishing  of  supplies  to 
the  British  was  regarded  as  an  offence  for  which 
the  punishment  was  severe.  In  tliis  way,  pro- 
visions from  the  country  were  often  intercepted ; 
yet,  on  the  whole,  the  King's  soldiers  got  what  they 
wanted,  when  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic  were 
obliged  to  go  without.  The  American  army,  more- 
over, had  not  improved  in  discipline  during  the 
long  and  dreary  repose  of  winter.  Tlie  pay,  both 
of  officers  and  men,  was  very  inadequate,  and  there 
was  little  to  compensate  for  the  hardships  of  the 
military  life.  Washington  continued  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  further  reforms ;  and  at  length,  though 
very  reluctantly,  some  improvements  were  sanc- 
tioned. An  efficient  Commissary -Genei'al  was 
apjwinted ;  other  departments  were  re-organised ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  officers  should  receive 
half-j)ay  for  seven  years  after  the  termination  of 
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tlie  war,  and  that  a  gratuity  of  eighty  dollars  should 
be  given  to  every  non-commissioned  officer  and 
soldier  who  should  continue  in  the  service  to  the 
end  of  the  struggle.  The  jealousy  of  the  army  at  all 
times  manifested  by  Congress,  and  especially  at  the 
period  to  wlxich  we  are  now  referring,  gave  the 
greatest  pain  to  Washington,  who  saw  how  im- 
possible it  was  to  secure  the  independence  of  the 
country  unless  by  a  vigorous  exercise  of  military 
skill.  Many  of  the  leading  politicians  of  the  day 
feared  the  establishment  of  a  large  standing- 
army,  of  a  privileged  class,  and  of  a  pension- 
list;  and,  so  thinking,  they  fettei'ed  the  hands  of 
their  Commander-in-Chief  in  every  way  they  could, 
even  while  he  was  engaged  in  a  deadly  struggle 
with  one  of  the  chief  Powers  of  Europe.  It  was 
their  policy,  he  observed  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
heart,  to  be  prejudiced  against  their  soldiers,  not 
merely  in  time  of  peace,  but  in  time  of  war,  though 
they  were  citizens,  having  all  the  ties  and  interests 
of  citizens,  and  in  most  cases  pi'operty  totally  un- 
connected with  their  military  pay. 

While  the  committee  appointed  by  Congress 
were  at  Valley  Forge  (where  they  remained  during 
three  of  the  winter  months),  it  was  agreed  that  the 
anny  should  consist  of  forty  thousand  men,  besides 
Ai-tillery  and  Horse.  On  the  8th  of  May,  it  was 
found  that  the  forces,  including  the  detachments  on 
the  Hudson  and  in  other  directions,  did  not  exceed 
fifteen  thousand.  The  number  at  Washington's 
head-quarters  was  a  little  under  twelve  thousand. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  British  troops  in  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  amounted  to  nearly  thii-ty 
thousand,  of  whom  almost  two-thiixls  wei'e  in  the 
former  city.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  in  Phode  Island ;  so  that 
the  superiority  of  the  English  at  this  time  was  very 
great.  Though  it  was  not  then  known  to  the 
Americans,  nor  believed  by  them,  that  the  enemy 
was  in  such  force,  it  was  considered  much  too 
hazardous  an  enterprise  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
Philadelphia.  An  advanced  guard  of  the  American 
army,  consisting  of  more  than  two  thousand  picked 
men,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lafayette,  had  been  very  nearly  cut  off  by 
the  British  on  Barren  Hill,  to  the  east  of  the 
Schuylkill,  and  was  saved  only  by  the  dexterity 
and  skill  of  the  young  Marquis.  This  occurred  on 
the  21st  of  May,  and  was  the  last  movement  of 
importance  ordered  by  Sir  William  Howe.  Such 
being  the  strength  of  the  British,  and  such  tlie 
weakness  of  the  Americans,  great  must  have  been 
the  delight  of  the  latter  when,  from  the  information 
of  spies,  it  appeared  probable  that  the  Eoyal  forces 
were  about  to  evacuate  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  motives  for  that  step  I'esidted  from  the  re- 
cognition by  France  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  The  British  Government  had  de- 
termined to  make  a  descent  on  some  of  the  French 
West  India  islands ;  and,  in  aid  of  this  scheme, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  to  detach  five  thousand  men 
from  his  army,  to  send  tlu*ee  thousand  more  to 
Florida,  and  to  withdi'aw  the  remainder  to  Ncav 
Yox'k.  It  was  feai'ed,  also,  that  a  French  fleet 
would  shortly  apj)ear  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware, 
blockade  the  English  shipping,  and  jeopardise  the 
army,  should  it  remain  in  Philadelpliia.  On  these 
accounts  it  was  resolved  to  withdi*aw  to  a  locality 
less  exposed  to  the  chances  of  the  altered  condition 
of  aflfaii's. 

Finding  it  impossible,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of 
transpoi-ts,  to  send  the  whole  of  his  army  to  New 
York  by  water,  Clinton  shipped  a  portion  (together 
with  the  loyalists  who  feared  to  remain)  on  board 
such  vessels  as  were  in  the  river,  and  conducted 
the  rest  through  the  Jerseys.  The  movement  was 
executed  with  great  ability,  but  was  attended  by 
much  risk.  The  Americans  were  so  close  upon  the 
British  that  the  vanguard  of  the  former  marched 
into  Philadelphia  on  the  same  day — the  18th  of 
June — on  which  the  rear-guard  of  the  latter  marched 
out,  Washington  had  also  sent  several  detach- 
ments to  take  up  positions  on  the  road  which 
Clinton  would  probably  pursue,  and  to  hang  upon 
his  flanks  and  rear.  The  retreatmg  army,  with  its 
artillery,  waggons,  and  horses,  extended  in  a  line 
nearly  twelve  miles  long ;  and,  as  all  the  biidges 
over  the  livers  and  marshes  had  been  broken  down 
by  the  Americans,  it  was  necessary  to  stop  repeat- 
edly in  order  to  i-epair  them.  At  Allentown, 
Clinton  found  it  advisable  to  change  his  route, 
Washington  being  almost  in  his  front.  He  had 
hoped  to  gain  the  Paritan,  and  to  embark  his  troops 
at  New  Brunswick  or  South  Amboy  for  New  York ; 
but  he  now  turned  to  the  right,  and  took  the  road 
leading  to  Monmouth  and  Sandy  Hook.  Washing- 
ton at  the  same  time  sent  forward  Generals  Lee 
and  Lafayette,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force,  to 
assail  the  English  army  on  the  fii-st  favourable 
opportunity,  while  he  himself,  at  a  distance  of  six 
or  seven  miles,  held  his  main  body  in  readiness  to 
support  the  others,  if  need  were. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  Clinton,  who  had  just 
changed  the  disposition  of  his  line,  placing  his 
bas^tase-train  in  the  front  and  his  best  troops  in 
the  rear,  was  encamped  in  a  strong  position  near 
Monmouth  Court  House,  with  woods  and  mai-sh- 
lands  about  him.  The  design  of  attacking  the 
English  on  their  route,  though  highly  favoured  by 
Washington,   had   been   opposed  by  many   of  his 
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officei-s,  and  especially  by  Lee,  tlie  second  in  com- 
mand, who,  however,  after  fii-st  declining  to  lead 
the  advanced  detachments,  ultimately  requested  and 
obtained  that  position.     Orders  were  sent  to  him, 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  to  move  forward  and 
commence   the   attack;   and   Washington   himself 
pushed  on  with  all  speed  to  join  him.     The  English 
had  by  this  time  begun  to  resume  their  march ;  but 
the  hostile   demonstration  of  Lee   and   Lafayette 
forced  them  to  pi-epare  for  battle.     Lafayette,  with 
the  eagerness  of  youth,  had  always  desired  to  bring 
on  an  attack,   and  he  now  wished  to  execute   a 
movement  which  appeai'ed  imprudent  to  Lee,  who, 
with  the  pride  of  an  Englishman  addressing  an 
ancient  enemy,  told  the  French  Marquis  that  he 
did  not  know  what  British  soldiers  were.     After  a 
little  manoeuvring,   Lee  drew  off  his  troops,   but 
managed  so   badly  that  he   was  in  point  of  fact 
carrying   them  towards   the  rear  division   of  the 
enemy,  when  "Washington — to  whom  Lafayette  had 
sent  a  message  urgently  requesting  his  presence  at 
the   scene   of  action — arrived    upon   the    ground. 
Severely  reproving  Lee  for  his  conduct,  he  ordered 
the  troops  to  be  formed  and  brought  into  action. 
Lee  obeyed,  and  a  battle   ensued,  wliich  resulted 
in  the  British,  who  had  begun  to  pui'sue  the  retreat- 
ing division,  being  compelled  to  retii'e  within  their 
camp,  where  it  would  have  been  madness  to  attempt 
to  follow  them.     Both  sides  had  lost  a  good  many 
men,  and  several  of  these  died  of  sunstroke  in  the 
intense  heat  of  that  midsummer  day.     The  Ameri- 
cans lay  on  their  arms  during  the  ensuing  night, 
and  Washington  pi^oposed  to  renew  the  combat  on 
the  following  morning.     But  at  dawn  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Clinton  had  got  off  during  the  brief 
houi\s   of  darkness,   and    it   was    considered    un- 
advisable   to    seek    another    engagement.      Thus, 
although  the  battle  was  not  decisive  on  either  side, 
it  terminated  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  English 
than  of  the  Americans,  since  the  former  had  fought 
only  to   secure  their  retreat,  which   they   did  so 
effectually  that  their  adversaries  dared  not  venture 
again  to  molest  them.     Proceeding  to  Sandy  Hook, 
the  English  commander  found  Lord  Howe's  fleet 
ready  to  convey  his  troops  to  New  York,  where 
they  arrived   on  the  5th   of  July.     Washington 
marched  to  the  Hudson,  crossed  at  King's  Feny, 
and  took  up  a  position  near  his  old  camp  at  White 
Plains. 

The  day  after  the  action  at  Monmouth  Court 
House,  some  very  angiy  letters  piussed  between  Lee 
and  Washington,  the  former  accusing  his  chief  of 
having  insulted  him  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
latter  reiterating  his  complaints  as  to  his  subor- 
dinate's conduct  in  withdrawing  the  troops.    Finally, 


Lee  demanded  a  court-martial,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly put  under  arrest,  on  charges  of  disobedience 
of   orders,    misbehaviour   before   the   enemy,    and 
disrespect  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.     The  court- 
martial  sat  from  time  to  time  for  three  weeks  while 
the  army  was  on  its  march,  and  finally  declared 
that  General  Lee  was  guilty  of  the  three  offences 
with  which  he  was  charged.      He  was   therefore 
sentenced  to  be  suspended  for  a  year  from  all  com- 
mand in  the  army  of  the  United  States ;  and  the 
sentence  was  api:)roved  by  Congi-ess.     On  hearing 
of  this  approval,  Lee,  pointing  to  a  dog,  exclaimed, 
"  Oh  that  I  were  that  animal,  that  I  might  not  call 
man   my  brother ! "     He  never  again  joined  the 
army,  but  expu-ed  at  Philadelphia  in  October,  1782, 
at  not  much  more  than  fifty  years  of  age.     Among 
the  singular  characters  produced  by  the  American 
revolutionary  war,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
one  more  remarkable  than  his.     He  was  indeed  a 
strange  and  anomalous  compound  of  good  and  bad. 
Embittered  by  many  disappointments,  he  was  often 
most  offensive  in  his  manners ;  yet  he  knew  the  ai-t 
of  making  himself  beloved  by  the  officers  and  men 
whom  he  commanded.     It  is  said  of  him  that  he 
was  a  steadfast  friend  and  a  vindictive  enemy  ;  and 
indeed  all  the  qualities  of  his  natiire  seem  to  liaA^e 
had  a  certain   wilful  intensity,   which  sometimes 
charmed,  and  sometimes  disgusted.     His  acrid  wit 
and  railing  tongue  might  have  recalled  the  Ther- 
sites,  the  Apemantus,  or  the  Timon,  of  Shakespeare. 
His  love  of  dogs,  several  of  which  always  accom- 
panied him,  gave  point  and  antithesis  to  his  hatred 
of  mankind.     With  abilities  of  more  than  common 
order,  he  had  strengthened,   though  not  perhaps 
widened,  his  intellect  by  a  study  of  tlie  classics ;  and 
he  had  a  large  amount  of  general  knowledge,  as 
well  as  a  particular  acquaintance  with  all  the  most 
valuable  treatises  on  the  art  of  war,  both  ancient 
and  modem.     If  acquirements  and  experience  alone 
could  indicate  the  true  leader  of  men,  Lee  would 
have  been  the  chief  soldier  of  the  young  Republic, 
He  had  even  a  cei-tain  amount  of  genius ;  but  it 
was  genius    of  an   erratic    and    desultory    kind. 
Washington,  a  less  brilliant  man — a  man  of  no 
very  great  experience  in  the  practice  of  wax*  pre- 
vious to  the  outbi-eak  of  the  Revolution — a  man 
with  an  amount  of  book-knowledge  small  indeed  in 
comparison  with  Lee's — was,  nevertheless,  the  right- 
ful head  of  the  American  armies,  by  virtue  of  a  far 
stx'onger  and  higher  character.     Lee  is  thought  to 
have  coveted  the  chief  place  for  himself,  and  jealousy 
of  Washington  had  probably  something  to  do  with 
his  wayward  and   irritable   conduct.     Yet  in  this 
final  incident  he  seems  to  have  been  harshly  treated. 
He  had  approached  the  British  by  some  naiTOw 
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passes  tlirougli  a  morass,  and  suddenly  found  him- 
self confronted,  not  by  the  rear-guard,  as  he  had 
supposed  m  his  ignorance  of  Clinton's  altered  dis- 
positions,   but    by   the   best    part    of   the   army. 


spectively  accredited,  the  state  of  war  was  mutually 
understood  to  exist.  The  French  fleet  consisted  of 
twelve  sail  of  the  line  and  six  frigates.  It  was 
equipped  at  Toulon,  or  nearly  so,  before  the  decla- 


Though  not   sldlfully  conducted,   his  retreat  was      ration  of  France  to  the  English  Government  that 


THE    VALE    OF   WYOMIXG. 


judicious  in  itself;  for,  had  he  been  beaten  in  an 
encounter,  as  he  probably  would  have  been,  he 
might  have  found  retreat  impracticable. 

On  the  very  same  day  when  the  English  army 
arrived  at  New  York,  the  Count  d'Estaing  ap- 
peared with  a  French  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Virginia ; 
for,  after  the  Ambassadors  of  France  and  England 
had   quitted   the  Courts  to  which  they  were   re- 


she  had  determined  to  recognise  the  independence 
of  the  United  States.  On  board  the  flag-ship  was 
M.  Gerard,  charged  as  Minister  to  the  new  Power  ; 
and  it  now  became  only  too  evident  to  the  British 
authorities  in  America  that  they  had  an  additional 
enemy  to  encounter.  D'Estaing  had  hoped  to 
surprise  the  English  fleet  in  the  Delaware ;  but  he 
arrived   too   late.       Following   his   enemy   to   the 
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vicinity  of  New  York,  aud  pausing  off  Sandy  Hook, 
lie  thought  of  forcing  the  harboui-,  but  was  dis- 
suaded by  the  advice  of  some  pilots.  He  then 
steered  for  Ehode  Island,  and  sailed  up  the  river 
Newport,  in  order  to  concei-t  with  the  Americans 
an  attack  on  the  British  in  that  quarter.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  ere  he  found  himself  pursued  by 
Lord  Howe,  though  the  naval  force  under  that 
gallant  commander  was  inferior  in  strength  to  the 
squadron  of  d'Estaing.  A  violent  stoma  separated 
the  two  fleets  when  they  were  on  the  point  of 
engaging ;  and  some  scattered  actions  with  single 
ships  took  place  shortly  afterwards,  without  any 
results  of  importance.  The  Americans  had  sent 
a  detachment  of  ten  thousand  men,  under  General 
Sullivan,  to  co-operate  with  four  thousand  French 
troops  in  an  attack  on  the  British  forces  in  Rhode 
Island ;  but  d'Estaing  now  declared  that  his  fleet 
was  so  much  damaged  by  the  tempest  that  he 
must  put  into  Boston  harbour  to  refit.  Sullivan, 
Greene,  and  some  other  American  oflicers,  protested 
against  this  course  in  language  of  considerable 
bitterness ;  but  the  French  commander  persisted, 
and  the  Americans  were  thus  forced  to  give  up 
their  enterprise  against  Rhode  Island,  after  having 
besieged  the  English  commander,  Sir  Robert  Pigot, 
in  his  fortified  camp  near  the  town  of  Newpoi't. 
The  commencement  of  the  Franco- American  alliance 
was  not  axispicious;  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
disappointment,  the  feeling  of  the  Americans  to- 
wards the  French  became  so  bitter  that  riots  took 
place  in  the  streets  of  Boston  between  the  sailoi's  of 
the  two  nationalities. 

Abandoned  by  d'Estaing,  and  Aveakened  by 
numerous  desertions,  Sullivan,  on  tlie  26th  of 
August,  detex'mined  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retreat 
to  the  north  end  of  Rhode  Island.  During  the 
night  of  the  28th  he  silently  escaped ;  but  on  the 
following  morning  the  British  started  in  pursuit, 
and  overtook  the  fugitives  in  a  strongly  fortified 
position.  A  sharp  contest  followed,  without  any 
positive  advantage,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  30th 
Sullivan  again  withdrew,  and,  embarking  his  ai'my, 
with  all  its  artilleiy,  baggage,  and  stores,  on  board 
several  boats,  got  across  the  intervening  water  to 
the  continent,  before  Pigot  had  even  suspected  his 
intention  to  abandon  the  post.  He  had  extri- 
cated himself  from  an  awkward  position,  and  only 
just  in  time ;  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  on  his 
route,  with  four  thousand  men,  to  the  assistance  of 
his  subordinate,  and  arrived  on  the  veiy  day  after 
the  Amex'icans  had  left  the  island.  Clinton  had 
been  detained  four  days  in  the  Sound  by  contrary 
winds,  but  for  which  he  would  probably  have  been 
enabled  to  inflict  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  army 


that  had  thus  contrived  to  elude  its  pursuei-s. 
None  the  less  was  it  a  sore  disappointment  to  the 
Americans  to  be  compelled  to  give  up  their  ex- 
pedition against  Rhode  Island,  from  which  much 
had  been  hoped ;  and  Sullivan  vented  his  anger  and 
annoyance  in  a  general  order  containing  some  ex- 
pressions which  gave  great  offence  to  d'Estaing, 
but  wliich  their  author  subsequently  endeavoured  to 
explain  away.  The  rupture  threatened  to  be  so 
serious  that  Washington  and  Congress  did  theii- 
utmost  to  soften  the  effect  of  Sullivan's  blunt 
language.  In  a  letter  to  Lafayette,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  observed : — 

"I  feel  myself  hurt  at  every  illiberal  and  un- 
thinking reflection  which  may  have  been  cast  upon 
the  Count  d'Estaing,  or  the  conduct  of  the  fleet 
under  his  command.  Let  me  entreat  you,  my  dear 
Marquis,  to  take  no  exception  at  unmeaning  ex- 
pressions, uttered  perhaps  without  consideration, 
and  in  the  first  transport  of  disappointed  hope. 
Everybody,  sii',  who  reasons,  will  acknowledge  the 
advantages  which  we  have  derived  from  the  French 
fleet,  and  the  zeal  of  the  commander  of  it ;  but  in  a 
free  and  Republican  government  yoii  cannot  re- 
strain the  voice  of  the  multitude.  Every  man  will 
speak  as  he  thinks,  or,  more  properly,  without 
thinking,  and  consequently  will  judge  of  effects 
without  attending  to  the  causes.  The  censures 
which  have  been  levelled  at  the  ofiicei's  of  the 
French  fleet  would  more  than  probably  have  fallen 
in  a  much  higher  degree  upon  a  fleet  of  our  own,  if 
we  had  one  in  the  same  situation.  It  is  the  nature 
of  man  to  be  displeased  with  everything  that  dis- 
appoints a  favourite  hope  or  flatteiing  project ;  and 
it  is  the  folly  of  too  many  of  them  to  condemn 
without  investigating  circumstances.  Let  me  be- 
seech you,  thex-efore,  my  good  sir,  to  affox'd  a  healing 
hand  to  the  wound  that  unintentionally  has  been 
made." 

Clinton's  army  had  been  a  good  deal  weakened 
by  numerous  desertioixs  dux'ing  the  mai-ch  fronx 
Philadelphia,  and  after  its  ariival  at  New  Yoi'k ; 
but  it  was  still  formidable,  axxd  was  handled  witli 
eixergy  and  x-esolutioix.  Sevex'al  exj)editions  were 
sent  out  in  various  directions  dxiriiig  the  moxxths  of 
September  and  October",  after  the  return  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  from  Rhode  Island.  A  large  pax-t 
of  Pulaski's  foreigxx  legioix  was  cut  to  pieces  ixi 
Little  Egg  Hax'boui*,  on  the  coast  of  New  Jex-sey,  a 
noted  rendezvoxxs  of  piivateex's ;  axxd  oxx  the  coasts 
of  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  many 
Axxxerican  ships  wex-e  taken  or  destx'oyed,  maixy 
stoi-ehouses  were  burnt,  aixd  sheep  and  oxexx  were 
seized  for  the  use  of  the  ax-my.  At  Old  Tappaxi,  ixx 
the  State  of  New  York,  a  body  of  Amex-ican  cavalxy, 
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sent  out  by  Washington  to  observe  the  movements 
of  the  British,  who  were  moving  up  both  sides  of 
the  river  Hudson,  was  routed,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  men  were  slain.  The  chief  English  com- 
mander in  most  of  these  expeditions  was  General 
Grey,  afterwards  Earl  Grey,  and  father  of  the  great 
statesman  who  carried  the  first  Reform  Bill  The 
desperate  coiu-age  and  energy  of  this  officer  were 
well  known  to  the  Americans,  who  gave  him  the 
desisnation  of  "the  No-flint  General,"  from  his 
common  practice  of  ordering  his  men  to  take  the 
flints  out  of  their  muskets,  and  trust  to  their 
bayonets  alone.*  But 
these  entei'prises  were 
only  of  secondary  im- 
portance. Clinton  was 
now  bent  on  carrying 
the  war  into  the  South- 
ern States,  wliich  as  yet 
had  felt  but  slightly  the 
efiects  of  the  rupture 
between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies.  His 
views  on  the  subject 
were  appi-oved  by  the 
Home  Govex'nment,  and 
he  despatched  a  body 
of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  men  by  sea  to 
Georgia.  The  command 
of  this  army  was  con- 
fen-ed  on  General  Pro- 
vost ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  its  work  was 
performed,  under  the 
able  direction  of  Colonel 
Campbell,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  superior 
officer.     Savannah,  the 

principal  town  of  the  State,  was  defended  by 
the  American  Genei-al,  Robert  Howe,  but  with- 
out success.  The  city  was  speedily  mastered; 
Augusta  also  was  taken,  and  the  whole  province 
was  reduced.  It  abounded  in  loyalists,  who  now 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King  in 
gi-eat  numbers,  and  wei*e  enrolled  into  rifle-com- 
panies. A  detachment  of  five  thousand  men  was 
also  sent  from  New  York  by  General  Clinton,  in 
obedience  to  instructions  from  England,  with  a  view 
t©  making  an  attack  on  St.  Lucia,  one  of  the  French 
West  India  islands.  Seven  hundi-ed  troops  were 
despatched  to  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  three 
hundred  to  the  Bermudas;  so  that  Clinton's  forces  at 

*  Earl  Stanhope's  History  of  England,  cliai).  58. 


MOXUMEST    ERECTED    AT    WYOMING. 


New  York  were  weakened  to  a  very  serious  degree, 
as  the  General  pointed  out  in  a  despatch  of  the  8th 
of  October. 

The  pi-oceedings  of  savage  waniors  chequered 
from  time  to  time  the  more  regular  operations  of 
civilised  annies  (if,  indeed,  any  armies  deserve  that 
appellation),  and  always  disastrously.  In  the  eai-ly 
days  of  the  struggle,  Stuart,  the  British  agent  for 
negotiating  with  the  Indians,  induced  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokees,  by  promises  of  rewai-ds  and  assistance, 
to  inteiTupt  their  friendly  relations  with  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas.     Stuart,  however,  was  unable  to 

fulfil  liis  engagements, 
and  the    Creeks    were 
paralysed   for  want  of 
proper    support,    after 
they  had  begun  to  move. 
Having   implored  par- 
don from  the  colonists, 
and   obtained  it,   they 
refused    a    subsequent 
offer  of  alliance    from 
the  Cherokees;  but  the 
latter  resolved  to   act 
on  theu'   own   account 
when     the    expedition 
of  Clinton  and  Parker 
against  South  Carolina, 
in    1776,    gave    them 
sufficient     courage     to 
wield      the      hatchet. 
Horrible  ravages  were 
committed  by  these  bar- 
barians   on    the    Vir- 
ginian and   Carolinian 
frontiers ;  but,  after  the 
repulse   of  the  British 
from  Sullivan's  Island, 
they  were  attacked  by 
the  combined  forces  of  the  provinces  affected,  and, 
being  defeated  in  various  engagements,  were  ulti- 
mately compelled  to  evacuate  the  territory,  and  take 
refuge  in  Florida.  The  English  authorities,  however, 
still  continued  to  intrigue  with  the  natives.     Having 
more  money  than  the  Americans,  who  were  equally 
Avilling  to  accej^t  such  aid,  they  were  more  success- 
ful than  their  rivals;  so  that  the  western  frontiers, 
from  the  borders  of  Canada  to  the  southern  States, 
were  at  different  periods  devastated  by  the  mur- 
derous inroads  of  these  painted  savages. 

In  1778,  the  young  settlement  of  Wyoming  was 
the  scene  of  a  tragedy,  which  has  since  been  made 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  popular  and  pathetic 
poems  of  Campbell.  Wyoming  is  situated  on  the 
Susquehannah,  and  at  that  j)eriod  was  in  a  veiy 
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primitive  condition.     It  was  claimed  both  by  Con- 
necticut and  Pennsylvania,  but,  though  within  the 
bounds  of  the  latter,  had  been  settled  by  emigrants 
from  the  former  State,  who  had  purchased  their 
lands   from   the   Indians.     The   colony   contained 
upwards  of  a  thousand  families ;  but,  unfortunately, 
they  were  not  united  in  their  political  sympathies. 
The  majority  were  in  favour  of  the  national  cause, 
while  a  certain  mimber  supported  the  rule  of  Eng- 
land,    The   latter   considered   themselves   harshly 
used,  and,  withdrawing  from  the  settlement,  sought 
i*efuge  among  the  savages,  or  went  to  the  British 
posts  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada.     They  were  under 
the  general  direction  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  cousin 
of  Zebulon  Butlei',  who  commanded  the  militia  of 
Wyoming ;  and  John  Butler  entered  into  intimate 
relations  with  the  Indians,  that  he  might  promote 
the  ends  of  his  party.     Tlie  remaining  emigi-ants  at 
Wyoming,  suspecting  danger,   erected  forts  about 
their  dwellings,  and  otherwise  prepared  for  defence ; 
but  the  Indians,  after  the  manner  of  their  race, 
protested  that  they  meant  no  harm.     On  the  1st  of 
July,  however,  a  hostile  force,  consisting  of  three 
hundred   red   men,    under   their  own   chiefs,  and 
upwards   of  a   thousand    Royalists,   painted    like 
savages,  and  commanded  by  John  Butler,  got  pos- 
session of  two  of  the  forts.     Zebulon  Butler,  with 
an  armed  force,  and  a  number  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, retired  into  the  principal  fort,  and,  in  answer 
to  a  summons  to  surrender,  proposed  a  conference. 
A  place  at  some  distance  from  the  foi-t  was  agreed 
on,  and,  at  the  head  of  four  hundi*ed  men,  Zebulon 
Butler  proceeded  thither,  but  found  none  of  the 
opposite  pai-ty.     At  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  stUl 
farther  off,  he  saw  a  flag  displayed,   and  moved 
towards  it;  but  it  retired  as  he  advanced.     This 
should  have  made  him  suspect  treachery ;  but  with 
unquestioning  good  faith  he  still  went  on  until  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  armed  foes,  who  fired 
into  the  party  of  Republicans.     The  latter  fought 
for  some  time  with  signal  courage,  but  at  length 
retreated  to  their  place  of  refuge,  leaving  behind, 
either  dead  or  wounded,  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  those   who  had  sallied  forth.     Next  day,    the 
victors  invested  Fort  Kingston;   and,  on  Colonel 
Dennison,  the  commandant  at  that  place,  sending 
out  a  flag  of  tiTice  to  inquire  what  terms  would  be 
gi-anted  to  the  garrison  on  surrendering,  John  Butler 
savagely  replied,  "The  hatchet!"     In  sheer  des- 
peration, Dennison  fought  till  most  of  his  men  wei-e 
either  killed  or  wounded,  when  he  suirendered  at 
discretion.     John  Butler  selected  a  few  prisoners 
for  presei-vation ;  shut  up  the  rest,  with  the  women 
and   children,  in  the  houses  and  baiTacks  ;  and, 
setting  fire  to  the  buildings,  literally  burnt  them 


alive.  Others,  in  the  remaining  fort,  were  similarly 
treated;  the  country  round  was  desolated  with 
SAvord  and  flame ;  and  three  thousand  persons,  in  a 
state  of  miserable  destitution,  fled  for  their  lives 
through  the  suiTOunding  woods. 

The  chief  of  the  savages  on  this  detestable  ex- 
pedition was  a  half-caste  named  .Joseph  Brandt, 
who  had  acquired  a  great  name  as  a  partisan  leader. 
As  some  slight  mitigation  of  the  horrible  crime 
committed  by  him  and  his  associate,  John  Butler,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that,  for  some  time  previous 
to  their  removal,  the  loyalists  had  been  treated  with 
great  rigour  by  the  opposite  party,  and  made  to 
suffer  severely  for  their  opinions  both  in  pocket  and 
person.  Another  massacre,  under  the  direction  of 
the  same  John  Butler,  took  place  at  the  small 
settlement  of  Cherry  Valley,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  on  the  11th  and  12tli  of  November,  but  the 
Americans  were  by  this  time  roused  to  action  in 
their  own  defence.  They  sent  several  expeditions 
against  i*emote  Indian  towns  and  outlying  Biitish 
settlements,  and  repaid  in  kind  the  injuries  they 
had  received.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  en- 
terprises was  that  conducted  by  Colonel  George 
Rogers  Clarke,  of  Virginia.  This  energetic  soldier 
took  with  him  some  of  the  western  militia  of  his 
State,  and,  by  a  very  protracted  and  wearisome 
march,  penetrated  to  the  British  settlements  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  took  the  town  of  Kaskaskia,  a  de- 
pendency of  Canada.  Notwithstanding  his  success, 
his  position  was  one  of  great  peril ;  for  he  was  a 
long  way  from  assistance,  and  surrounded  by  many 
hostile  tribes.  Winter  was  approaching,  with  all 
the  cruel  severities  of  those  regions  ;  but  Clarke, 
lesolving  not  to  turn  back  until  he  had  fully 
accomplished  his  purpose,  attacked  the  Indians  in 
their  villages  with  so  much  skill  and  vehemence  as 
to  strike  terror  far  and  wide. 

While  he  was  at  Kaskaskia,  Clarke  seized  on  the 
written  instructions  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
Governor  from  Quebec  and  Detroit  with  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war  on  those  fi-ontiers.  It 
appeared  from  these  papei-s  that  Colonel  Hamilton, 
Governor  of  the  latter  of  those  cities,  was  en- 
gaged in  many  plans  of  Indian  wai-fare;  and  in 
the  month  of  December  this  ofiicer  advanced  to  St. 
Vincent,  on  the  Wabash,  in  order  to  act  against 
Clarke,  and  along  the  whole  western  line  of  Vir- 
ginia. Colonel  Clarke  did  the  best  he  could  to 
fortify  himself  at  Kaskaskia ;  but,  hearing  shortly 
afterwards  that  Hamilton  had  sent  off  all  his 
Indians  on  one  of  their  devastating  expeditions,  and 
was  himself  i)osted  at  St.  Vincent,  with  no  stronger 
guard  than  about  eighty  soldiers,  having  three  field- 
pieces  and  some  swivels,  he  determined  to  attack 
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him.  He  could  liimself  muster  about  a  liundred 
and  tliirty  men — a  small  number,  but  superioi-  to 
the  force  at  Hamilton's  disposal.  He  began  his 
operations  in  Febraary,  1779,  when  he  sent  up  the 
Wabash  a  small  galley,  mounting  two  four-])Ounders 
and  four  swivels,  manned  with  a  company  of 
soldiers,  with  orders  to  take  up  a  station  a  few 
miles  below  St.  Vincent,  and  to  allow  nothing  to 
pass.  With  the  rest  of  his  little  band  he  marched 
across  the  country  between  Kaskaskia  and  St.  Vin- 
cent, forcing  his  toilsome  way  through  woods  and 
marshes,  and  often,  when  passing  the  droAvned 
lands  of  the  Wabash,  being  compelled  to  wade  up 
to  the  breast  in  water.  At  length,  after  an  interval 
of  sixteen  days,  Clarke  appeared  before  the  object 
of  his  attack,  to  the  gi-eat  astonishment  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  at  once  submitted.  Hamilton  at 
first  defended  himself  in  the  fort,  but  on  the 
following  day  gave  up  himself  and  his  garrison 
prisoners  of  war.    He  was  considered  by  the  Council 


of  Virginia  so  great  a  criminal,  owing  to  the  atro- 
cities of  the  Indians  which  he  had  incited  and 
encouraged,  that  they  threw  him  and  some  of  his 
agents  into  prison,  loaded  with  irons. 

Clarke  is  entitled  to  the  highest  ci-edit  for  the 
valour  and  judgment  with  which  he  conducted  this 
expedition.  It  Avas  a  service  to  the  country  of  no 
slight  importance,  for  it  destroyed  the  whole  of 
Colonel  Hamilton's  projects,  and  discouraged  the 
predatory  raids  of  the  Indians.  The  temptation  to 
employ  the  savages  was  doubtless  gi'eat ;  and  it  was 
a  temptation  which  neither  side  had  the  courage 
and  moral  grandeur  entirely  to  forego.  But  it  was 
probably  the  English  who  first  thought  of  these 
base  allies  as  sources  of  power  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war ;  and  it  was  ceitainly  they  who  chiefly  made 
advances  to  the  heroes  of  the  tomahawk  and  the 
scalping-knife.  The  whole  narrative  forms  a  dis- 
creditable passage  of  history,  over  which  humanity 
shudders,  and  which  she  would  willingly  forget. 
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Under  an  apprehension  with  regard  to  the  Eastern 
States,  consequent  on  the  oi)erations  of  General 
Grey  along  the  coasts  of  New  England,  Washington 
had,  in  September,  1778,  shifted  his  camp  from 
White  Plains  to  Fredericksburg,  situated  thirty 
miles  from  West  Point,  near  the  borders  of  Connec- 
ticut ;  had  detached  Generals  Gates  and  M'Dougall 
to  Danbury,  in  that  State,  that  they  might  be 
in  readiness  to  move  as  circumstances  should  re- 
quire ;  and  had  sent  General  Putnam  to  West 
Point,  to  watch  the  passes  in  the  highlands  border- 
ing on  the  Hudson.  When  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  enemy  had  no  designs  in  those  localities,  the 
divisions  were  recalled,  and  Washington  prepared 
to  put  his  troops  into  Avinter  quarters.     He  dis- 


posed of  them  in  vai'ious  directions  at  Avidely- 
sepai'ated  points,  but  in  such  a  way  that  a  line  of 
cantonments  was  formed  around  New  York  from 
Long  Island  Sound  to  DelaAvare,  and  that  each 
division  was  capable  of  reinforcing  others  in  case  of 
an  attack  on  any  one  jioint."*  At  the  same  time. 
General  Lincoln  Avas  sent  by  order  of  Congi-ess  to 
take  command  of  the  Southern  department.  The 
greater  number  of  Washington's  troops  Avere  posted 
on  the  Avest  side  of  the  Hudson ;  but  the  east  side 
also  was  carefully  guarded.  The  soldiers  were 
lodged  in  huts,  as  in  the  preceding  Avinter ;  but 
the  sufferings  of  that  dreadful  time  Avere  not  now 

*  Sparks's  Life  of  Washington,  chap.  11. 
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repeated.  The  organisation  of  the  army  had  im- 
proved; the  prospects  of  the  country  were  much 
more  hopeful  than  they  had  been  a  year  before ;  the 
United  States  had  been  recognised  by  France,  and 
that  Power  had  sent  a  fleet  to  co-operate  with  the 
struggling  nationality,  and  keep  the  English  ships 
in  check.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  the  Americans 
were  now  better  off  than  their  rivals.  The  fleet 
under  Lord  Howe  was  not  very  strong,  nor  in  good 


West  Indies.  In  some  respects,  the  fortunes  of  the 
Amei'icans,  towards  the  end  of  1778,  were  looking 
brighter  than  those  of  the  mother  country. 

During  the  comparative  repose  of  winter, 
Washington  had  leisui-e  to  give  a  little  more 
attention  to  political  subjects,  which  always  in- 
terested him,  even  when  he  was  least  able,  by 
reason  of  his  military  occupations,  to  consider  them 
deeply.     He  had  for  some  time  observed  that  the 


VAVL    JGXES. 


condition.  A  i-einforcement  had  been  despatched 
from  England  under  Admiral  Byron ;  but  the 
weather  in  the  Atlantic  was  so  boisterous  during 
the  summer  months  that  the  vessels  were  delayed, 
and  finally  dispersed.  It  was  not  until  the  18th  of 
October  that  Byron,  having  once  more  brought  his 
ships  together  at  New  York,  was  ready  to  put  to 
sea  in  search  of  d'Estaing.  Nor  did  his  mis- 
fortunes cease  then.  In  the  Bay  of  Boston  he  was 
again  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  which  disabled 
his  ships,  and  compelled  him  to  go  to  Rhode  Island 
to  refit;  and,  during  his  absence,  d'Estaing  set 
sail  on  the  3rd  of  November,  and  escaped  to  the 

82— VOL.  II. 


great  national  leaders — the  men  most  renowned  for 
character  and  abilities — were  absenting  themselves 
from  Congress,  which  had  in  consequence  become 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers  and  impaired  in  rejjuta- 
tion.  It  had  sometimes  happened,  during  the  year 
then  approaching  its  close,  that  scarcely  five-and- 
twenty  delegates  were  present  for  the  despatch  of 
business;  thirty  was  considered  a  good  average 
attendance;  and  several  of  the  States  were  fre- 
quently unrepresented  altogethei*.  This  condition 
seemed  to  Washington  not  a  little  alarming ;  and, 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Benjamin  Harrison 
of  Vii-ginia,  dated   December  30th,  1778,  he    set 
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fortli  liis  views  at  some  length.  "  It  appears,"  lie 
remarked,  "as  clear  to  me  as  ever  the  sun  did  in 
its  meridian  brightness,  that  America  never  stood 
in  more  eminent  need  of  the  wise,  patriotic,  and 
spirited  exertions  of  her  sons  than  at  this  period ; 
.  .  .  .  that  the  States,  separately,  are  too  much 
engaged  in  their  own  concerns,  and  have  too  many 
of  their  ablest  men  withdrawn  from  the  general 
coimcil,  for  the  good  of  the  common  weal."  He 
went  on  to  give  it  as  his  opinion  that  each  State 
should  not  only  choose  its  ablest  men  for  sitting  in 
Congress,  but  should  compel  their  attendance  there, 
with  instructions  to  go  into  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  causes  that  had  produced  so  many  bad  effects 
in  the  army  and  in  the  country.  "  "Without  this," 
he  added,  "  it  does  not  in  my  judgment  requix-e  the 
spiiit  of  divination  to  foretell  the  consequences  of 
the  present  administi-ation ;  nor  to  how  little  pur- 
pose the  States  individually  are  framing  constitu- 
tions, providing  laws,  and  filling  ofiices  with  the 
abilities  of  their  ablest  men.  These,  if  the  great 
whole  is  mismanaged,  must  sink  in  the  general 
wreck,  which  will  carry  with  it  the  remorse  of 
thinking  that  we  are  lost  by  our  o^\ti  folly  and 
negligence,  or  by  the  desire,  perhaps,  of  living  in 
ease  and  tranquillity  during  the  expected  accomplish- 
ment of  so  great  a  revolution,  in  the  effecting  of 
Avhich  the  gi-eatest  abilities,  and  the  most  honest  men 
our  American  world  affords,  ought  to  be  employed. 
It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  States,  in  their 
separate  capacities,  have  very  inadequate  ideas  of 
the  present  danger.  Many  persons  removed  far 
distant  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  seeing  and 
hearing  such  publications  only  as  flatter  theii" 
wishes,  conceive  that  the  contest  is  at  an  end,  and 
that  to  regulate  the  govei'nment  and  police  of  their 
own  State  is  all  that  remains  to  be  done ;  but  it  is 
devoutly  to  be  wished  that  a  sad  reverse  of  this  may 
not  fall  upon  them  like  a  thunder-clap,  that  is  little 
exjiected." 

There  was  a  general  impression,  according  to 
Washington,  that  the  States  were  badly  represented 
in  Congress,  and  that  the  great  affairs  of  the  nation 
were  consequently  ill-conducted,  for  want  of  abili- 
ties or  application  in  the  members,  or  through  the 
discordant  jealousies  of  party.  The  eyes  of  Europe, 
he  observed,  Avere  on  them ;  and  he  was  persuaded 
that  many  political  spies  were  watchiiig  the  coui'se 
of  things,  with  intent  to  disclose  their  weaknesses 
and  wants.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  wi'iter,  was 
the  more  to  be  regi-etted,  as  they  were  then  far 
advanced  in  the  dispute,  and,  as  many  persons 
believed,  di'awing  towards  a  happy  termination. 
Congress  at  that  time,  as  appeai-s  from  other  con- 
temporaiy  records,  shone  but  little  in  debate.     The 


speeches  were  desultory  and  conversational.  Of 
oratorical  power  there  was  scarcely  any ;  of  per- 
sonal quarrels  and  vituperative  altercations,  there 
were  not  a  few.  Lafayette,  who  had  returned  for 
awhile  to  France,  wrote  to  "Washington  in  the  couivse 
of  the  following  year,  earnestly  imi)loring  him  to 
prevent  the  gentlemen  in  Congress  from  disputing 
so  loudly  together,  as  nothing  so  much  hurt  the 
interests  and  reputation  of  America.  A  nation  was 
in  the  course  of  being  made ;  and  these  were  the 
pangs  and  convulsions  which  attended  its  gestation. 
As  yet,  loyalty  to  the  State  was  much  greater  than 
loyalty  to  the  Union;  indeed,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  how  warmly  the  former  sentiment  was 
cherished,  in  some  quarters,  down  to  the  period  of 
the  late  civil  wai\  The  United  States  arose  out  of 
a  somewhat  arbitrary  or  accidental  combination  of 
a  number  of  distinct  communities,  each  having  a 
character  of  its  own  that  was  almost  national ;  and 
the  desire  of  many  was  to  preserve  this  character 
from  absorption  in  the  higher  life  of  a  Federal 
Republic.  Hence  the  preference  for  serving  in  the 
local  Parliaments,  rather  than  in  the  gi-eat  collective 
Council,  wherein  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  New 
York  and  the  Carolinas,  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, were  lost  in  the  mightier  commonwealth. 

The  party  divisions  and  imbecility  of  Congress 
were  seen  in  the  difficulties  attending  the  removal 
of  Silas  Deane  from  his  post  as  American  agent  at 
Pax'is.  Deane  was  a  man  of  indifferent  character, 
and  he  had  given  offence  to  Congress  by  appointing 
a  nxxmber  of  Frenchmen  and  other  foreigners  to 
positions  of  rank  in  the  American  army,  without 
any  authority  for  doiixg  so.  Lafayette  was  one  of 
the  officers  thus  appointed,  and  Congress  demurred 
a  good  deal  about  sanctioning  the  rank  which  had 
been  confeiTed  on  him.  In  some  cases  they  actually 
refused  to  ratify  the  nominations  of  their  represen- 
tative, and  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter  of  1777 
the  conduct  of  Deane  was  the  subject  of  frequent 
discussion.  Members,  however,  could  not  make  up 
their  minds  openly  to  censure  the  mr,n  whom 
several  of  them  secretly  condemned,  but,  at  length, 
after  some  motions  of  a  severe  character  had  been 
set  aside,  appointed  John  Adams  to  succeed  him, 
at  the  same  time  resolving  to  direct  the  offend- 
ing person  "to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of 
returning  to  America,  and  upon  his  arrival  to 
repair  with  all  possible  despatch  to  Congi-ess." 
According  to  this,  no  precise  time  for  the  retui'n  of 
Deane  Avas  fixed,  and  no  expression  of  displeasure 
was  conveyed.  But  that  his  integrity  was  strongly 
doubted  by  some  is  shown  by  a  phx'ase  occun'ing  in 
a  letter  from  James  Lovell,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee   of    Foi'eign    Affairs,  earnestly  requesting 
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Adams  to  accept  the  commission  wliich  Congress 
liad  resolved  on  offering.  "  We  want,"  said  Lovell, 
"  one  man  of  inflexible  integi'ity  on  the  embassy." 
Franklin's  great  age  inspired  alarm,  and  some  of 
the  other  agents  besides  Deane  were  regarded  with 
suspicion.  Count  de  Yergennes — unjustly,  as  it 
would  appear — distrusted  the  fidelity  of  Arthur 
Lee  to  such  an  extent  that  he  demanded  tlie  ex- 
clusion of  that  gentleman  from  intelligence  com- 
municated to  his  colleagues.  Adams  accepted  the 
post,  sailed  from  America  on  the  1 3th  of  February, 
1778,  and  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  8th  of  April 
following.  His  stay  was  not  very  prolonged,  and 
we  may  here  anticipate  a  little  by  stating  that, 
having  advised  the  separation  of  the  diplomatic 
from  the  commercial  and  pecuniary  transactions  of 
the  Republic,  and  Franklin  being  in  consequence 
made  sole  Minister  at  the  French  Court,  Adams 
found  himself  without  any  definite  duties,  and 
returned  to  his  native  land  in  the  summer  of  1779. 
But,  between  the  departure  of  John  Adams  and 
his  return.  Congress  had  again  been  troubled  by 
the  alleged  misconduct  of  Deane.  On  the  ari-ival 
of  that  gentleman  in  America,  in  the  course  of  1778, 
lie  asked  to  be  heard  in  liis  defence ;  but  he  was  not 
able  to  remove  the  bad  impression  produced  by  the 
testimony  of  others.  Nevei-theless,  Congress  hesi- 
tated as  to  what  should  be  done.  Deane  was 
required  to  produce  his  papers,  and  replied — cer- 
tainly with  plausibility,  if  not  with  sufficient 
reason — that,  having  been  simply  superseded,  Avith- 
out  any  intimation  of  a  charge  against  him,  he  had 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  bring  his  papers,  and 
had  therefore  left  them  behind.  Exasperated  by 
what  he  considered,  or  professed  to  consider,  the 
cruel  treatment  of  Congi-ess  (though  Congress 
really  shrank  from  taking  any  positive  steps  in  the 
matter),  Silas  Deane  published  iii  a  newspaper  an 
appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
he  accused  the  Fedei-al  Legislature  of  injustice,  and 
insinuated  serious  charges  against  his  former  col- 
leagues in  France,  Arthur  and  William  Lee.  This 
production  was  answered  by  Thomas  Paine  (then 
in  the  employ  of  Congi-ess),  but  with  so  much  in- 
discretion that  he  divulged  the  fact  of  Fi-ance 
having,  while  still  professing  friendship  for  Eng- 
land, sent  over  large  sums  of  money  to  America  in 
aid  of  the  rebellion.  M.  Gerard,  at  that  time  the 
French  Minister  at  Philadelphia,  protested  against 
the  statement  with  much  warmth ;  and  Congress 
felt  obliged  to  declare  that  they  had  not  authorised 
Paine's  assertions,  that  they  highly  disapproved  of 
them,  and  that  they  entirely  disbelieved  the  allega- 
tion that  the  King  of  France  had  prefaced  his 
alliance  by  the  sending  of  supplies.     It  is  of  course 


impossible  to  credit  this  disavowal;  but  it  Avas 
rendered  necessary  by  imperative  reasons  of  State. 
The  whole  controversy  exhibited  the  deplorable 
weakness  of  the  Legislature ;  and  it  led,  among 
other  results,  to  the  resignation,  on  the  9th  of 
December,  1778,  of  the  President  of  Congress, 
Henry  Laurens,  after  he  had  held  office  for  rather 
more  than  a  year.  Conceiving  that  the  majority  of 
the  Assembly  had  not  sufficiently  resented  Silas 
Deane's  appeal  to  the  country,  he  declined  any 
longer  to  preside  over  their  deliberations. 

We  ai-e  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Americans  of 
the  i-evolutionary  epoch  as  of  a  set  of  simple-natured, 
plain-living,  heroic  beings,  not  yet  tainted  by  the 
coiTuptions  of  a  too  luxurious  civilisation.  Doubt- 
less this  was  true  of  many  of  them  ;  but  there  were 
nuNierous  exceptions.  The  colonies  had  for  several 
years  enjoyed  a  large  and  opulent  trade;  riches 
had  accumulated  in  many  centres ;  and  the  usual 
effects  of  wealth  were  seen  in  America  as  well  as  in 
Europe.  Puritan  writers  of  even  a  hundred  years 
earlier  had  lamented  the  growing  voluptuousness  of 
New  England  society;*  and  another  century  had 
now  taken  away  still  more  from  the  rugged  stern- 
ness of  primitive  times.  We  have  seen  that  John 
Adams  imputed  vicious  and  effeminate  habits  to 
the  Ameiicans  of  his  day.  Washington  spoke  with 
even  gi'eater  distinctness  on  this  subject.  In  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Harrison  already  cited,  he  observed 
that,  although  their  money  was  sinking  fifty  i)er 
cent,  a  day  in  Philadelphia  (where  he  was  then 
staying),  an  assembly,  a  concert,  a  dinner,  or  a 
supper,  that  would  cost  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds,  would  take  men  away,  not  only  from  busi- 
ness, but  from  the  very  thoughts  of  it ;  and  he  con- 
fessed that  he  felt  more  distress  at  the  existing  state 
of  things,  on  account  of  these  tendencies,  than  he 
had  done  at  any  one  time  since  the  commencement 
of  the  dispute.  "  If,"  he  wrote,  with  a  bitterness 
which  nothing  but  facts  is  likely  to  have  dra^ai  from 
his  equable  nature,  "  if  I  were  to  be  called  uj)on  to 
draw  a  picture  of  the  times  and  of  men  from  what 
I  have  seen,  heard,  and  in  part  know,  I  should  in 
one  woi'd  say,  that  idleness,  dissipation,  and  ex- 
travagance seem  to  have  laid  fast  hold  of  them ; 
that  speculation,  peculation,  and  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  i-iches,  seem  to  have  got  the  better  of  every  other 
consideration,  and  of  almost  every  order  of  men ; 
that  party  disputes  and  personal  quarrels  are  the 
great  business  of  the  day ;  whilst  the  momentous 
concerns  of  an  empire,  a  great  and  accumulating^ 
debt,  mined  finances,  depreciated  money,  and  want 
of  credit,  which  in  its  consequence  is  the  want  of 

*  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  309,  of  this  History. 
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everything,  are  but  secondaiy  considerations, 
and  postponed  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week 
to  week,  as  if  our  affairs  wore  the  most  promising 
aspect." 

Washington's  presence  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
closing  days  of  1778  was  due  to  his  desire  to 
discuss  personally  with  the  members  of  Congress 
a  project  which  found  great  favour  with  most  of 
them,  but  which  did  not  at  all  recommend  itself 
to  the  more  judicious  mind  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  The  small  band  of  legislators  had  in  fact 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  renewed  expedition  against 
Canada.  It  appeared  to  them  that  wliile  the 
British  forces  were  so  much  scattered, — some  even 
being  entirely  removed  from  the  continent  in  the 
prosecution  of  hostilities  against  the  Fi'ench  West 
India  islands, — such  an  enterprise  might  be  attended 
with  better  results  than  on  the  previous  occasion. 
The  plan  was  formed  in  concert  with  the  Marqiiis 
de  Lafayette,  and  one  of  the  objects  of  that  noble- 
man's visit  to  his  owii  country  was  to  obtain  from 
the  Court  of  Yer^ailles,  if  he  could  effect  as  much, 
the  co-operation  of  a  French  fleet  and  army.  The 
reception  of  Lafayette  in  Paris  was  most  flattering. 
The  youth  against  whom,  less  than  t-s^'0  years  before, 
a  lettre  de  cachet  had  been  issued,  and  who  had  been 
pursued  by  Royal  vessels  in  the  vain  hope  of  inter- 
cepting him,  was  now,  under  the  altered  aspects  of 
French  policy  with  reference  to  America,  a  species 
of  hero  whom  every  one  delighted  to  honour.  He 
was  consiilted  by  all  the  Ministers  and  embraced  by 
all  the  ladies,  and  seems  to  have  thought  more  of 
the  latter  testimony  than  of  the  foirmer.  Neverthe- 
less, he  did  not  succeed  in  persuading  the  French 
Government  that  it  was  any  part  of  their  policy  to 
aid  the  United  States  in  acquiring  Canada.  France 
was  willing  to  do  mxxch  in  helloing  the  Federation 
to  establish  its  independence;  but  she  was  not 
disposed  to  shed  her  blood  in  conquering  for  that 
Federation  a  ten-itory  which  had  once  been  her 
own. 

While  Lafayette  was  absent,  the  members  of 
Congress  continued  to  think  over  their  scheme ; 
and,  when  fully  matured,  it  was  sent  to  Washing- 
ton, with  a  request  for  his  opinion.  He  replied  by 
declaring  that  the  plan  was  impracticable  ;  that  it 
would  require  more  men  and  money  than  could  be 
furnished;  and  that  it  would  involve  Congi-ess  in 
engagements  to  their  ally  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  fulfil.  He  saw  no  hope  of  such  an  enter- 
prise succeeding ;  and,  if  it  succeeded,  it  might  be 
the  sou:rce  of  many  dangers.  Supjiosing  France 
to  subjugate  Canada,  she  would  probably,  as  it 
seemed  to  Washington,  be  desirous  of  retaining 
it.      Her  possession  of  that  proAance  would  give 


her  a  dominant  position  on  the  continent  of 
America,  would  enable  her  to  engross  the  whole 
trade  of  Newfoundland,  and  would  afford  facilities 
for  aweing  and  controlling  the  young  Republic. 
France,  argued  the  General,  had  for  some  time 
past  been  the  most  powerful  monarchy  in  Europe 
by  land;  by  herself,  she  was  able  to  dispute  with 
England  the  empire  of  the  sea;  in  conjunction 
with  Spain,  she  would  be  superior.  Such  a 
Power,  possessed  of  New  Orleans  to  the  right  of 
the  Rej)ublic,  and  of  Canada  to  the  left,  with  the 
STipport  of  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  (whom  she 
had  always  known  how  to  conciliate)  in  the  rear 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  would  be  in  a 
position  to  give  law  to  the  United  States.  Wash- 
ington thought  he  could  read  in  the  countenances 
of  some  French  people  more  than  the  disinterested 
zeal  of  allies.  He  did  not  doubt  the  good  fixith 
of  France  in  the  alliance  she  had  foi^med ;  bxxt  he 
pointed  to  the  xxnivei^sal  experieixce  of  mankind  as 
sxxpporting  the  maxim  that  no  natioix  is  to  be  tnxsted 
fixxiiher  thaxx  it  is  boxxnd  by  self-interest.  If  Fi'ance 
should  exxgage  in  the  scheme,  even  with  the  pxxrest 
intentions,  thei-e  Avas  gx'eat  daxxger  that,  in  pxxrsixixxg 
it,  she  woxxld  alter  her  views,  incited  thereto  by 
cix'cxxmstances,  and  pex-haps  xxx'ged  oxx  by  the  solici- 
tations of  the  Canadians.  "  To  waive  every  other 
considex'atioxx,"  said  Washixxgton  ixx  conclusion,  "  I 
do  ixot  like  to  add  to  the  nxxmber  of  oxxr  natioixal 
obligations.  I  woxxld  wtLsIx  as  mxxch  as  possible  to 
avoid  giving  a  foreign  Power  new  claims  of  mex'it 
for  sex-vices  perfox'med  to  the  United  States,  and 
woxxld  ask  no  assistaxxce  that  is  not  indispensable. "  * 
It  caxx  hai-dly  be  qxxestioned  that  the  jixdgnxeixt  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  Avas  wise,  and  that  his  I'eason- 
ings  were  soxxixd  and  statesmanlxlce.  The  authors 
of  the  scheme,  h  owe  vex*,  wex-e  I'elxxctant  to  give  it 
xxj).  They  modified  axxd  contracted  the  ox-iginal 
plan,  without  making  it  any  the  moi'e  acceptable 
to  their  far-sighted  critic.  On  the  24:th  of  De- 
cexnbex',  Washingtoxx  ax'xived  at  Philadelphia,  that 
he  might  explaiix  his  views  mox-e  at  lax-ge  thaxx  he 
coxxld  do  ixx  a  letter ;  and,  iix  the  end,  the  px'oject 
was  abandoned  altogether. 

That  Fraxxce  was  xxnwillixxg  to  conqxxer  Caixada 
for  the  beixefit  of  the  United  States  is  cex-tain,  and 
indeed  so  natux-al  that  it  scax'cely  stands  in  need  of 
proof.  Whether  she  was  eqxxally  ixxdifferent  to  x-e- 
possessixxg  it  hex-self  is  xxot  so  clear.  Befox^e  sailing 
to  the  West  Iixdies,  d'Estaing  had  issxxed  a  pi-ocla- 
xnation  to  the  people  of  Canada,  which,  however 
much  the  constrxxctioxx  may  have  beexx  denied, 
looks  like  a  covert  ixxcentive  to  those  provixxcials 

*  Letter  to  the  President  of  Congi-ess,  Nov.  14tli,  1778. 
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to  return  to  tlieir  old .  allegiance.  If  .such  v/as 
really  its  intention,  and  if  the  proclamation  was 
issued  witli  the  knowledge  of  the  French  Coux-t 
(v/liich,  however,  has  been  contradicted),  a  flagi-ant 
viohition  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  France 
and  the  United  States  was  committed,  or  at  least 
contemplated.  By  the  fifth  article  of  that  treaty,  it 
was  provided  that  any  ten-itory  conquered  by  the 
United  States  in  the  northern  i)arts  of  America 
should  be  confederated  with,  or  dependent  upon, 
those  States ;  and  by  the  sixth  article  the  King  of 
France  renounced  the  possession  of  any  part  of  the 
continent  of  North  Ameiica  which,  before  the  Peace 
of  1763,  or  in  virtue  of  that  Peace,  was  acknow- 
ledged as  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  In  his  pro- 
clamation to  the  Canadians,  d'Estaing  said  : — "  I 
will  not  attempt  to  convince  a  whole  people, — for  a 
whole  people,  when  they  acquire  the  right  to  think 
and  act,  know  tlieir  own  interest,— that  to  connect 
themselves  vdth  the  United  States  is  to  secure 
their  own  happiness ;  but  I  will  declare,  as  I  now 
formally  do,  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  who  has 
given  me  authority  and  instructions  to  that  effect, 
that  all  his  former  subjects  in  North  America,  who 
will  no  longer  recognise  the  supremacy  of  England, 
may  rely  on  his  protection  and  support."  Adopting 
a  metaphor  which  could  hardly  have  been  agreeable 
to  his  Anglo-American  allies,  d'Estaing  said  to  the 
Canadians :— "  To  bear  the  arms  of  parricides 
against  youi-  mother  country,  must  be  the  comple- 
tion of  misfortunes."  Although  these  sentences 
contain  no  direct  and  unequivocal  invitation  to  the 
Canadians  to  place  themselves  again  under  French 
rule,  it  is  difficult  not  to  see  in  them  a  suggestion 
to  that  efiect,  or  to  avoid  suspecting  that  they 
formed  one  of  those  instances  of  "  more  than  dis- 
interested zeal"  which  aAvoke  the  jealous  distrust 
of  Washington.*  Whatever  the  real  object  of  the 
proclamation,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
as  events  turned  out,  France  made  no  attempt  to 
recover  the  North  American  province  which  she 
had  lost. 

Afiairs  in  England  were  in  a  very  agitated  and 
unsatisfactory  state  during  the  progi-ess  of  these 
events  in  America.  It  was  not  long  ere  Spain, 
after  a  specious  offer  of  conciliatory  mediation 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  openly  joined 
the  ranks  of  England's  enemies.  The  countiy  was 
excited  by  preparations  for  war  on  a  vast  scale, 
and  rent  in  pieces  by  opposing  parties,  by  conflict- 

*  Tlie  -wi-ifcer  of  a  very  able  criticism  on  the  "History  of 
England"  of  Earl  Stanhope  (then  Lord  Mahon),  which  np- 
peared  in  the  North  American  Review  for  July,  1852,  repu- 
diates this  idea  of  the  proclamation,  but  for  reasons  which  do 
not  seem  conclusive. 


ing  principles,  and  by  personal  quarrels  which  even, 
found  their  way  into  the  navy,  and  lowered  its  cha- 
racter and  efficiency.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
British  coasts  were  first  ravaged  by  an  American 
seaman,  whose  name  has  since  become  famous,  and 
whose  career  forms  part  of  the  romance  of  naval 
warfare.  Paul  Jones  was  a -Scotchman,  the  son  of 
a  market-gardener  named  Paul.  He  was  bom  in 
1747    in   the  vicinity  of  the  Sol  way  Frith,   and, 


MEDAL   STRVCK   IN   HONOUR   OF   PAUL   JONES. 

being  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  shipping  from  his 
childhood,  acquired  in  this  way  a  passion  for  the 
sea.  While  yet  a  boy,  he  became  a  sailor  in  the 
merchant  service,  and  went  to  America.  An  elder 
brother  was  married  and  settled  in  Virginia,  and  he 
soon  felt  so  great  an  attachment  to  the  New  World 
as  to  make  it  his  adopted  country.  When  the 
insuiTCctionary  war  broke  out,  he  took  his  stand 
with  the  patriots;  and,  on  its  being  determined 
by  Congress  to  fit  up  a  naval  force,  Jones,  then  a 
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vigorous  young  man  of  twenty-eiglit,  was  appointed 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Alfred,  on  board  wliicli  ship 
he  hoisted  with  his  ovn\  hands,  for  the  first  time  it 
had  ever  been  displayed  in  a  national  ship,  the  flag 
of  indejiendent  America.  He  was  soon  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  in  1778  sailed  for 
Europe,  to  revenge  on  the  shores  of  his  native 
country  the  injuries  which  British  ships  had 
inflicted  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States.  After 
stapng  for  awhile  in  the  Solway  Frith,  close  to 
the  si)ot  whei-e  he  was  born,  he  rowed  with  thii^ty- 


In  the  following  year,  Jones  returned  to  the 
British  seas,  at  the  head  of  a  small  squadron,  and 
with  the  rank  of  Commodore.  Sailing  first  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  he  threatened  Edinburgh  and  Leith, 
to  their  gi-eat  alarm.  Afterwards,  ofi*  Scarborough, 
he  fell  in  with  the  homeward-bound  Baltic  fleet, 
escorted  by  the  frigates  ^carhorongh  and  Serapis. 
Both  these  vessels  he  took,  after  an  obstinate  and 
sanguinary  engagement,  fouglit  on  the  23rd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1779.  The  Commodore  carried  his  prizes 
into  the  ports  of  Holland,  and  was  complimented 
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one  volunteers  in  two  r)oats  to  the  coast  of  Cumber- 
land, and  in  the  harbour  of  Whitehaven  set  fire  to 
three  vessels,  and  sjiiked  a  large  number  of  cannon 
in  the  guard-room  of  the  fort.  In  the  course  of 
four  weeks— at  the  end  of  whicli  time  he  sailed  for 
Brest — ^this  daring  seaman  had  destroyed  many 
valuable  ships,  thrown  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  into  a  fever  of  alarm,  occasioned  the  Irish 
volunteers  to  be  embodied,  and  compelled  the 
Englisli  Government  to  expend  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  in  fortifying  the  harbours.* 


*  American    Naval    Biography,    by    John     Frost     LL.D. 
Philadelphia,  1844. 


with  a  message  fi-om  the  King  of  France,  who,, 
through  his  Ambassador  at  the  Hague,  expressed 
his  high  personal  esteem  for  the  Americanised  Scotch 
adventurer.  By  this  exploit,  Paul  Jones  was  enabled 
to  effect  the  release  of  the  American  prisoners  in 
England,  who  were  exclumged  for  the  officei-s  and 
seamen  taken  with  the  two  frigates.  The  naval 
battles  of  this  able  and  courageous  sailor  fonned 
the  commencement  of  a  series  of  desperate  achieve- 
ments in  which  the  United  States  gathered  gi-eat 
renown. 

The  American  campaign  of  1779  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  very  languid  one.  It  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished as   having   taken   place   rather  in   the 
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Soutliern  than  in  the  Northern  States,  though  the 
latter  also  felt  the  scourge  of  war  in  more  than  one 
locality.  After  the  defeat  of  Howe  in  Georgia, 
much  was  hoped  from  the  greater  experience  of 
General  Lincoln,  who  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand in  that  quarter.     Towai'ds  the  end  of  177i5, 


considered  themselves  subject  only  to  the  military 
code  of  the  province  to  which  they  belonged. 
Lincoln  immediately  addressed  himself  to  the  reform 
of  these  abuses.  In  a  little  while,  North  Carolina 
sent  two  thousand  men  to  Charleston ;  but  they 
wei-e  not  provided  with  arms,  and  Congress  had  no 
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Lincoln  proceeded  to  Charleston,  the  capital  of 
South  Carolina,  where  he  found  affairs  in  great 
disorder.  Congress  had  established  no  military 
chest  for  the  Southern  Department,  so  that  the 
troops  were  dependent  on  the  several  State  Govern- 
ments for  supplies,  and  were  thus  separated  to  an 
injurious  degree  from  Federal  control.  This  was 
the  case  even  with  the  Continental  regiments  ;  and 
the   militia,    though  taken  into  Continental  pay, 


magazines  in  that  part  of  the  Union.  It  was  some 
time  ere  these  could  be  furnished  by  South  Carolina; 
but  at  length  the  forces  of  General  Lincoln  were 
equipped,  and  they  set  forth  towards  Georgia.  On 
their  march  they  met  with  the  scattered  remains  of 
the  defeated  army  which  had  been  commanded  by 
Howe.  Lincoln  established  his  head-quarters  at 
Purysburg  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1779,  at  which 
time  he  had  under  his  command  between  three  and 
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four  tliousand  men.  Several  of  tliese,  however, 
were  raw  troops,  Avliile  the  opposing  forces  of 
General  Prevost  were  not  only  rather  more  nume- 
rous, but  were  greatly  superior  in  discipline. 

The  design  of  the  EngHsh  commander  was  to 
cross  the  Savannah  from  Georgia  into  South  Caro- 
lina. That  river,  running  east  and  west,  separates 
tlie  one  State  from  the  other;  but,  although  its 
channel  is  not  wide,  it  is  a  stream  difficult  for  an 
army  to  encounter,  because  of  the  broad  belt  of 
marsh-land  on  each  side,  extending  a  hundred  miles 
towards  the  soiirce,  and  presenting  the  utmost  per- 
plexities to  a  large  body  of  men.  The  bordering 
country  is  often  inundated  to  a  width  of  nearly  four 
miles,  and  the  vast,  swampy  expanse  cannot  be 
l)assed  except  on  a  few  narrow  causeways,  fit  only 
for  a  small  number  of  persons  at  a  time.  But  the 
same  obstacle  which  withheld  Prevost  from  attacking 
Lincoln,  prevented  Lincoln  from  marching  against 
Prevost.  The  antagonists  were  separated  by  the 
river,  and  the  river  was  not  to  be  crossed.  Under 
these  circumstances,  General  Prevost  sent  a  de- 
tachment to  take  the  island  of  Port  Royal ;  but  the 
attempt  was  defeated  by  General  Moultrie,  the 
defender  of  Sullivan's  Island.  The  operations  of 
the  Bi'itish  were  thus  brought  to  a  pause,  during 
which  attempts  were  made  to  work  upon  the 
colonists  themselves.  In  that  part  of  America, 
many  loyalists  were  to  be  found  among  the  popula- 
tion. These  especially  abounded  in  the  western 
counties  of  the  three  southern  provinces — in  those 
wild  lands  where  men  were  little  influenced  by  the 
new  tlieories  of  political  right  and  democratic 
government  which  had  for  some  generations  been 
elaborated  in  the  intellectual  cu'cles  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  leading  towns  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  Union.  On  hearing  of  the 
successes  of  the  British  in  Georgia,  the  frontier 
loyalists  were  emboldened  to  move  in  defence  of 
their  principles.  Emissaries  were  despatched  to 
their  settlements,  to  invite  them  to  join  the  King's 
standard  at  Augusta,  in  Georgia,  and  about  seven 
hundred  embodied  themselves,  and  proceeded  to- 
wards that  town  from  the  back  parts  of  South 
Carolina.  Only  tliree  hundred,  however,  reached 
the  British  camp.  They  had  supported  themselves 
on  the  march  by  plunder,  and  had  in  consequence 
excited  so  much  detestation  that  they  found  enemies 
wherever  they  came.  Attacked  by  the  militia, 
they  were  defeated  witli  great  slaughter;  some 
were  afterwards  executed  as  traitors,  and  others 
punished  with  less  severity.  The  western  loyalists 
were  for  a  time  effectually  checked. 

The  British  post  at  Augusta  was  abandoned  in 
T'ebruary,    and    the    detachment    under    Colonel 


Campbell  removed  to  Hudson's  Ferry,  twenty-four 
miles  from  Ebenezer,  where  the  main  body  was 
then  stationed.  The  American  army  had  by  this 
time  been  reinforced,  and  Lincoln,  considering  that 
he  was  now  strong  enough  to  assume  the  offensive, 
detached  Genei'al  Ashe  to  take  post  opposite 
Augusta.  It  was  hoped  in  this  way  to  contract  the 
area  of  the  enemy's  operations,  and  to  intercept  all 
communication  with  the  Indians,  and  with  the 
settlers  in  the  west.  Finding  Augusta  evacuated, 
Ashe  crossed  the  river,  marched  down  the  southern 
bank,  and  posted  himself  near  the  point  where 
Briar  Ci'eek  falls  into  the  Savannah,  and  forms  an 
acute  angle  with  the  larger  stream.  Thus  situated, 
he  had  the  marshes  on  his  left,  while  his  front  was 
protected  by  Bi-iar  Creek.  The  position  was  one 
not  difficult  to  defend,  yet  Ashe  found  himself  un- 
able to  defend  it.  General  Prevost  distracted  the 
attention  of  his  opponent  by  making  a  pretence  ot 
crossing  the  river,  while  with  nine  hundred  picked 
men  he  passed  Briar  Creek,  fifteen  miles  above  tlie 
American  station,  and  suddenly  burst  upon  the 
enemy's  rear.  Unfoi-tunately  for  General  Ashe, 
the  greater  number  of  his  trooj)S  consisted  of  militia, 
most  of  whom  threAV  down  their  arms  without 
firing  a  shot,  and  rushed  into  the  marsh,  or  into 
the  river,  where  many  of  them  were  dx'owned.  The 
rest,  after  a  vain  struggle,  in  which  for  a  little 
while  they  fought  with  much  coxxrage,  wei'e  com- 
pelled to  submit.  So  complete  was  the  discomfiture 
of  the  militia  that  many  returned  to  their  homes, 
and  Ashe's  division  was  almost  entirely  dispersed, 
thus  depriving  Lincoln  of  a  fourth  jiart  of  his 
army.  The  communications  of  the  English  General 
with  the  Indians  and  the  back  settlements  were 
now  fully  restored,  and  the  quiet  possession  of 
Georgia  seemed  so  certain  that  Prevost  issued  a 
proclamation  establishing  civil  government  in  the 
province,  aj)pointing  executiA^e  and  judicial  officers, 
and  declaiing  that  the  laws  existing  at  the  close  of 
1775  were  in  force,  and  would  so  continue  until 
they  should  be  altered  by  the  Legislature  Avhich 
was  afterwards  to  be  assembled. 

Tlie  danger,  however,  w^as  not  at  an  end.  The 
South  Carolinians  Avere  determined  to  persevere  in 
their  attempt  to  recoA^er  Georgia  for  the  Union. 
John  Rutledge  was  elected  Governor,  and  to  him 
and  his  Council  were  given  almost  dictatoi-ial 
powers.  A  reinfoi-cement  of  militia,  to  the  extent 
of  one  thousand,  Avas,  sent  to  General  Lincoln, 
Avho  on  the  23rd  of  April  marched  up  the 
Savannah  Avith  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and, 
although  the  river  Avas  much  flooded,  and  the 
Avater  out  over  the  marshes,  prepared  to  cross 
to   the   southern   shore.     Prevost   considered  that 
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the  best  way  of  encountering  tliis  threatened  in- 
vasion was  by  sending  a  detachment  of  his  own 
amiy  into  South  Carolina.  On  the  29th  of  April, 
therefore,  he  passed  the  river  near  Purysbui'g,  at 
the  head  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  troops,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  Indians.  Moultiie,  who 
had  been  left  at  Black  Swamp  with  eight  hundred 
militia  and  two  hundred  regulars,  retired  before 
him,  breaking  down  the  bridges  in  his  rear. 
Numbers  of  men  deserted ;  nothing  was  done 
to  defend  the  passes ;  the  State  militia  did  not 
take  up  aiTois ;  and  the  position  of  South  Cai'olina 
seemed  desperate.  Moultrie  sent  an  express  to 
Lincoln,  then  nearly  opposite  Augusta ;  but  the 
latter  would  not  permit  himself  to  be  turned  aside 
from  his  enterprise,  and,  having  sent  a  small 
reinforcement  to  Moultrie,  he  crossed  the  Savannah, 
and  marched  eastward  along  the  southei*n  bank 
towards  the  toi^Ti  of  the  same  name.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Prevost  pursued  his  way  into  South 
Carolina,  and,  meeting  with  little  opposition  from 
the  Republicans,  and  miich  encouragement  from 
the  loyalists,  changed  his  original  design  of  a 
mere  incursion,  with  a  view  to  drawing  oiF  Lincoln 
from  Georgia,  into  a  regular  invasion  of  the  neigh- 
bouring State,  in  the  hope  of  taking  Charleston, 
T^^hich  was  wholly  undefended  towards  the  land. 
After  halting  for  two  or  thi-ee  days,  to  mature 
his  plans,  he  pushed  on  towards  the  capital.  The 
troops  gi-eatly  misconducted  themselves  on  the 
march.  Houses  Avere  ransacked  of  money  and 
pei'sonal  effects,  and  that  which  could  not  be 
carried  away  v/as  wantonly  destroyed.  Moultrie 
could  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the 
invading  troops,  beyond  breaking  down  the  bridges. 
He  sent  express  after  express  to  Lincoln,  but  re- 
ceived no  further  i*einforcements. 

The  delay  in  Provost's  march  gave  the  people  of 
Chaiieston  time  to  throw  up  extemporary  foi-tifica- 
tions  on  the  land  side,  and  to  concentrate  troops  in 
the  city.  "When  Moultrie  had  arrived  there,  the 
position  was  far  from  weak.  General  Prevost 
reached  the  feny  of  the  river  Ashley,  close  to 
the  city,  on  the  10th  of  May.  On  the  following 
morning  he  passed  that  stream,  and,  marching 
along  the  narrow  peninsula,  between  the  Ashley 
and  the  Cooper,  on  which  Charleston  is  built, 
came  within  reach  of  the  guns  on  the  fortifications. 
A  summons  to  surrender  was  sent  in  on  the  12th, 
and  Rutledge  entered  into  negotiations,  with  a 
view  to  gaining  more  time.  It  was  proposed  that 
South  Carolina  should  be  rendered  neutral  during 
the  war,  and  that  its  viltimate  fate  should  be 
determined  by  the  treaty  of  peace  ;  bixt  Prevost 
replied  that  the  garrison  must  surrender  themselves 


prisoners  of  war.  This  was  refused,  and  the  Caro- 
linians expected  an  immediate  attack.  But 
Prevost  had  discovered  that  the  place  was  too 
strong  to  be  assailed  by  the  small  force  which  he 
commanded;  and  during  the  night  of  the  12th 
he  retired,  fearing  lest  he  should  be  attacked  in 
the  rear  by  Lincoln,  who,  as  he  was  now  informed, 
was  marching  against  him.  The  number  of 
loyalists  in  the  State  had  proved  to  be  far  fewer 
than  he  was  led  to  suppose,  and  he  found  himself 
in  a  position  of  some  danger.  His  retreat,  how- 
ever, was  adroitly  managed.  Apprehending  that 
he  might  encounter  the  army  of  General  Lincoln, 
which  was  greatly  superior  in  number  to  his  own, 
he  turned  to  the  east,  and  proceeded  along  the 
coast.  For  a  time  he  made  a  stand  in  the  island 
of  St.  John,  and  there  awaited  the  reinforcements 
which  he  was  expecting  from  New  York. 

The  island  so  designated  is  separated  from  the 
continent  by  a  nan-ow  piece  of  water,  called  the  ri^-er 
Stono.     On  the  mainland,  where  a  ferry  was  estab- 
lished for  communication  with  the  detached  territory, 
Prevost  stationed  a  number  of  his  men,  to  cover  the 
island   and   protect  the  foragers.     The  post  itself 
was  defended  by  three  redoubts,  joined  by  connect- 
ing lines ;  and  a  bridge  of  boats  was  thrown  over 
from  shore  to  shore.     The  troojis  on  the  mainland 
amounted  to  fifteen  hundred,  and  Lmcoln,  knowmg 
that  they  could  be  at  once  supported  by  those  on 
the  island,  forbore  from  making  any  attack  as  long 
as  Prevost  remained  at  St.  John's.     But,  on  the 
English  General  leaving,  and  the  garrison  at  Stono 
Ferry  being  reduced   to   seven  hundred,   Lincoln 
perceived  that   a  favourable  opportunity  was  jire- 
sented  for  offensive  operations.     Some  troops  stUl 
remained  on  the  island;  but  nearly  all  the  boats 
had  been  removed,  so  that  intercommimication  was 
no  longer  easy.     It  was  an-anged  between  Lincoln 
and  Moultrie  that  the  latter  should  pass  over  to 
James's  Island  with  a  body  of  militia,  and  engage 
the  attention  of  the  troops  on  St.  John's,  while  the 
former  should  attack  the  post  at  the  ferry.     The 
action  took  place  on  the  20th  of  June.     At  the  head 
of  twelve  Imndred  men,  Lincoln  advanced  to  the 
assault  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.     He 
was  encountered  by  two  companies  of  Highlanders, 
who  fought  against  superior  numbers  with  dogged 
courage,  but  were  at  length  compelled  to  retreat 
under  shelter.     The   combat   was  renewed   imme- 
diately before  the  lines,  and  the  Americans,  at  one 
time,  seemed  on  the  very  point  of  getting  within 
the  enclosure.      This  was  prevented,   and  Lincoln, 
finding  that  Moultrie,  for  want  of  boats,  was  unable 
to  render  him  any  support,  retired  in  good  order, 
caiTying  his  wounded  with  him.     In  consequence 
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of  this  battle,  the  British  evacuated  Stono  Ferry 
and  the  island  of  St.  John  on  the  23rd  of  June,  and 
retired  to  Beaufort,  in  the  island  of  Port  Royal. 
The  American  commander  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Shelden,  not  far  off;  and  the  summer 
heats  now  rendered  further  operations  impossible. 
A  large  number  of  slaves  had  been  liberated  by  the 
English  during  the  campaign,  and,  in  zeal  for  their 


new  friends,  had  shown  them  where  the  valuables 
of  their  former  masters  were  concealed.  Many  of 
these  died  of  camp-fever ;  others  perished  of  hunger 
in  the  woods,  being  afraid  to  return  to  the  planta- 
tions. South  Carolina  is  believed  to  have  lost  in 
this  way  four  thousand  of  her  slaves,  besides  a  large 
amount  of  other  property ;  yet  the  gain  to  England 
was  literally  nothing. 
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The  change  in  the  seat  of  operations,  from  the 
Northei-n  to  the  Southern  States,  had  not  justified 
the  expectations  that  were  formed  of  it.  Much 
valour  had  been  shown  by  the  British  troops ; 
some  skill  had  been  exhibited  by  the  Generals ;  yet 
the  South  was  as  far  from  being  vanquished  as  the 
North.  It  was  now  resolved  to  send  an  annament 
to  Virginia,  with  the  intention  of  interi'upting  the 
commerce  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  destroying  the 
magazines  on  its  shores.  The  fleet  on  the  North 
American  station  had,  for  a  short  time  after  the 
departure  of  Lord  Howe,  been  commanded  by 
Admiral  Gambler,  who  was  succeeded  in  April  by 
Sir  George  Collier.  Clinton  and  Collier  together 
concerted  a  plan  for  entering  the  Chesapeake  with 
a  mixed  military  and  naval  force,  which,  by  a 
series  of  rapid  movements,  was  to  act  at  several 
points  in  quick  succession.  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  men  were  placed  by  Clinton  under  the 
orders  of  General  Matthews ;  and  the  fleet  appointed 
to  carry  them,  and  to  take  part  in  their  operations, 
was  convoyed  by  the  Admiral  himself.  The  Capes 
of  Virginia  wei-e  reached  on  the  8th  of  May,  three 
days  after  the  vessels  had  left  Sandy  Hook,  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York.  After  anchoring  for  awhile 
in  Hampton  Roads,  the  fleet  entered  the  river 
Elizabeth  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  and  struck 
so  much  consternation  into  the  American  troops 
stationed  in  that  locality  that  they  immediately 
took  to  flight.     General  Mattliews  established  his 


head-quarters  at  Portsmouth,  and  sent  out  small 
parties  to  Norfolk,  Gosport,  Kemp's  Landing,  and 
Suffolk.  Large  quantities  of  naval  and  military 
stores,  and  a  number  of  valuable  sliips,  were  either 
taken  or  destroyed,  and  General  Matthews  returned 
to  New  York  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

During  the  campaign  of  1779,  the  Americans 
could  do  little  more  than  remain  on  the  defensive. 
They  were  not  strong  enough  to  attack  the  English 
at  New  York  or  Rhode  Island ;  and  their  adver- 
saries, having  command  of  the  sea  and  of  the  great 
iivei"S,  were  enabled  to  move  with  so  much  ease  and 
celerity,  and  to  strike  then*  blows  in  so  many 
different  places,  that  the  Americans,  not  knowing 
where  they  would  be  assailed,  were  compelled  to 
divide  their  forces,  and  keep  watch  on  all  \'ulnerable 
points  at  once.  Early  in  the  winter,  Washington 
had  suggested  three  plans  for  prosecuting  the  cam- 
paign. Two  of  these  contemplated  offensive  opera- 
tions; the  third,  which  was  finally  adopted,  in 
consideration  of  the  pecuniaiy  exhaustion  of  the 
country,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  military 
supplies,  was  to  be  purely  defensive,  excepting  as 
regarded  the  frontier  Indians,  who  were  to  be 
chastised  for  their  depredations  in  the  previous  year, 
'and  deteiTed  from  the  repetition  of  such  acts  in  the 
future.  The  financial  argument  had  perhaps  as 
much  influence  over  the  ultimate  decision  as  the 
necessities  of  the  military  situation.  Even  the  most 
sanguine  were  alarmed  at  the  steady  depreciation  of 
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tlie  paper  currency,  and  it  was  Loped  tliat  tlie 
diminution  of  active  and  expensive  operations  Avould 
give  the  country  time  to  recover  itself  in  some 
degree.  Mu.ch,  also,  was  expected  from  tlie  French 
alliance,  and  from  the  probability  of  England  being 
involved  at  the  same  time  in  a  war  with  both 
France  and  Spain,  so  that  she  would  be  compelled 
very  considerably  to  relax  her  efforts  in  America. 

The  new  President  of  Congress  was  John  Jay,  one 
of  the  New  York  representatives — a  man  of  Hugue- 
not descent,  by  profession  a  lawyer,  in  character 
impulsive  and  vehement,  though  not  without  those 
checks  which  are  imposed  by  study  and  observation. 
It  was  shortly  after  Jay's  accession  to  the  chief 
Federal  oflSce  that  Washington  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia, to  give  his  reasons  against  the  contemplated 
Canada  expedition.  In  that  city,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  remained  until  the  latter  end  of  January,  1 779, 
and  dvxring  those  few  weeks  many  important  subjects 
were  debated  at  large  between  him  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  infantry  of  the  Continental 
army  was  now  organised  in  eighty-eight  battalions, 
to  which  were  added  four  regiments  of  cavalry,  and 
forty-nine  companies  of  artillery.  Recruiting  was 
vigorously  commenced,  to  fill  up  the  gaps  which 
would  shortly  be  made  by  the  expu-ation  of  the 
term  of  service  of  several  of  the  men;  and  the 
system  of  bounties,  into  which  many  abuses  had 
entered,  underwent  a  partial  reform.  The  great 
inconvenience  resulting  from  the  bounties  offered 
by  the  States  being  frequently  higher  than  those  of 
Congress,  was  nevertheless  permitted  to  remain ; 
and  this  was  a  fruitful  cause  of  trouble.  It  was 
indeed  a  marvel  how  the  army  was  kept  up  at  all. 
The  value  of  labour  had  risen  so  much,  owing  to  the 
increased  demand  consequent  on  the  competition  of 
the  military  life,  and  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency,  that  a  man  could  obtain  more  by  keeping 
out  of  the  army  than  by  going  into  it,  even  at  a 
high  rate  of  bounty.  *  It  was  no  longer  necessary, 
however,  to  maintain  so  large  a  number  of  men  in 
the  field,  now  that  the  offensive  had  been  changed 
into  a  defensive  policy ;  and  in  this  pause  it  was 
resolved  to  pay  more  attention  than  formerly  to  the 
discipline  of  the  troops.  Baron  Steuben,  a  man  of 
long  experience  in  the  wars  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
had  for  some  time  been  acting  as  Inspector-General 
of  the  American  forces.  For  the  use  of  those  forces, 
he  wrote  a  system  of  tactics  ;  and  the  result  of  his 
tuition  was  a  great  improvement  in  the  discipline 
of  the  army,  where  the  different,  and  sometimes 
widely  distinct,  exercises  of  the  troops  from  various 
States  were  reduced  to  a  single  method. 

*  Sparks's  Life  of  "SYashingtoii,  cliap.  12. 


The  expedition  against  the  Indians  now  received 
the  attention  of  Washington.  Four  thousand  Con- 
tinental troops  were  detached  for  the  purpose,  and 
were  joined  by  militia  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  by  independent  companies  from  Penn- 
sylvania. The  whole  force  was  commanded  by 
Sullivan,  who  first  established  his  head-quarters 
at  Wyoming.  He  then  proceeded  up  the  Susque- 
hannah  into  the  Indian  country.  General  James 
Clinton  simultaneously  advanced  with  another 
division  by  Lake  Otsego  and  the  east  branch  of 
the  Susquehannah,  and  formed  a  junction  with  Sul- 
livan near  the  point  of  union  of  the  two  branches. 
Sullivan  now  found  himself  at  the  head  of  nearly 
five  thousand  men,  with  whom  he  boldly  plunged 
into  the  wilderness.  Starting  from  the  forks  of 
the  Susquehannah  on  the  22nd  of  August,  the 
united  force  proceeded  by  very  toilsome  marches 
up  the  Cayuga,  or  western  branch  of  that  river, 
towards  the  chief  settlements  of  the  natives  whom 
they  proposed  to  attack.  These  savages  belonged 
to  the  Six  Nations, — viz.,  the  Mohawks,  Cayugas, 
Tuscaroras,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  and  Senecas, — but 
did  not  include  the  whole  of  that  large  confedera- 
tion. Most  of  the  Oneidas,  and  a  few  of  the 
Mohawks,  sided  with  the  United  States ;  the  rest 
suffei"ed  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  the  presents 
and  promises  of  English  agents.  They  formed  a 
very  powerful  body  of  waniors,  and,  being  un- 
restrained by  any  feelings  of  humanity,  were  a 
terrible  scourge  to  the  small,  outlying  settlements 
of  white  people.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said  that 
their  ciaielty  was  less  diabolical  than  that  of  the 
Anglo-American  loyalists,  and  that  they  would 
never  permit  white  men  to  accompany  them  on 
their  expeditions,  because  of  the  enormities  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  perpetrating.  But,  from  what 
we  knov/  of  the  Indian  character  when  excited  by 
combat,  it  is  difiicult  to  believe  that  they  could 
have  been  surpassed  by  the  most  ruthless  of 
American  rangers.  Ferocity  is  the  rule  of  ii-- 
regular  warfare,  and  red  men  and  white  are  apt 
to  be  equally  debauched. 

The  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  had  infonnation 
of  the  blow  that  was  being  prepared  for  them. 
They  determined  to  go  forth  and  meet  their  oj)- 
ponents.  To  the  number  of  about  a  thousand, 
commanded  by  some  whites,  and  by  the  half-caste, 
Brandt,  they  fortified  themselves  at  a  distance  of 
a  mile  from  Nev/tovm.  Sullivan  attacked  them  with 
spirit,  and  drove  them  back,  though  not  without 
gi-eater  loss  to  his  own  side  than  to  theii-s.  This 
success  so  discouraged  the  savages  and  their  white 
allies  that  they  abandoned  their  villages,  fields,  and 
orchards  (which  were  laid  waste  by  the  victoi-s,  with 
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all  the  remorseless  fury  they  had  denounced  in  the  plea  of  bad  health.     In  the  course  of  the  summer, 

enemy),    and  retired    to    the  vicinity  of  Niagara,  expeditions    were    despatched    against  the  Indians 

where  they  were  protected  by  a  British  garrison,  of  the  southern    frontiers    as   Avell.       These  v.ere 

The   invaders   then   retui'ned   to   Wyoming,    and,  made  to  suffer  severely,  but  they  revenged  them- 
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TAG-SIMILE    OF   A   DECLARATION    ABOVT   THE    PCAHCITY    OF    FOOD. 

according  to  his  usual  habit,  Sullivan  transmitted  selves  by  sanguinary  incui"sions  into  civilised  ter- 

to  Congress  a  pompous  and  boastful  account  of  his  ritory. 

achievement,  which  excited  laughter  and  derision  in  At  tliis  period,  the  head-quarters  of  Washington, 

all  who  read  it.     Sullivan  was  much  offended  when  were  at  Middlebrook,  on  the  Hudson,  where  they 

he  heard  of  these  disrespectful  criticisms,  and  on  had  been  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  the  previous 

the  9th  of  November  sent  in  his  resignation,  on  the  winter.     To  preserve  his  lines  of  communication, 
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ixud  to  guard  tlie  passes  of  the  highlands  between 
New  York  and  Albany,  the  General  ordered  the 
construction  of  fortifications  at  Stony  Point,  a  i-ocky 
promontory  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  thii-ty- 
six  mUes  above  New  York,  and  also  at  Verplank's 
Point,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Both 
these  places.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  resolved  to  attack  ; 
and  on  the  30th  of  May  a  strong  force,  destined  for 
this  purpose,  sailed  up  the  stream,  accompanied  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief  and  by  Admiral  Collier, 
On  the  following  day,  the  largest  division  of  the 


yards ;  but  Stony  Point  is  a  lofty  elevation,  while 
Verplank's  Point  is  a  flat  peninsula.  The  situa- 
tion of  Foi't  Lafayette  was  therefox-e  considerably 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  any  one  holding  Stony  Point ; 
and  the  work,  though  in  a  much  more  foi'Avard 
state  than  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson, 
suffered  gi-eatly  from  the  fii-e  of  the  opposite  fort, 
and  of  the  armed  vessels  and  gunboats  on  the  river. 
Measures  were  taken  to  invest  Fort  Lafayette, 
and  the  garrison  speedily  surrendei'ed.  Clinton 
gave  directions  for  completing  the  fortifications  of 
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troops  landed  on  the  east  bank,  seven  mUes  below 
Fort  Lafayette,  situated  at  Verplank's  Point,  while 
the  rest,  with  Clinton  himself,  continued  their 
course,  and  landed  on  the  west  side,  three  miles 
from  Stony  Point.  At  the  latter  place  the  American 
works  were  unfinished,  and  the  garrison  retired, 
after  setting  fire  to  a  blockhouse.  The  attacking 
force  seized  the  position,  and,  with  extraordinary 
labour,  dragged  some  heavy  cannon  and  mortars  to 
the  top  of  the  hill.  The  work  was  performed 
during  the  night,  and  the  soldiers  worked  so  dili- 
gently that  by  five  o'clock  on  the  following  morning 
a  battery  was  ready  to  open  fire  across  the  river  on 
Fort  Lafayette.  The  distance  was  about  a  thousand 
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both  posts,  and  putting  them  in  a  thorough  state  of 
defence.  But  he  was  not  long  suffered  to  enjoy  his 
triumph  in  peace. 

It  had  entered  into  the  general  designs  of 
Clinton  to  force  his  way  to  the  highlands  (if  he 
should  judge  that  movement  to  be  practicable), 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  passes,  and  in  this 
way  to  secure  the  command  of  the  Hudson. 
Washington  divined  that  the  preparations  at  New 
York  had  some  such  object,  and  at  once  took 
measures  to  prevent  its  realisation.  He  drew 
his  troops  together,  and  ordered  General  Putnam 
to  make  a  rapid  movement  up  the  river.  Tlie 
gaiTison   at   West   Point,    some   miles   above  the 
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two  forts  then  in  i>ossession  of  the  English,  avus 
strengthened ;  and  a  strong  position  was  taken  at 
Smith's  Close,  also  on  the  Hudson.  These  dis- 
positions effectually  stifled  the  contemplated 
fui-ther  operations  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  the 
same  direction.  Hearing  that  Staten  Island  was 
threatened,  the  English  commander,  after  leaving 
garrisons  in  the  posts  he  had  taken,  returned  with 
his  fleet  and  army  to  New  York.  Washington 
removed  his  head-quai-tere  to  New  Windsor,  and 
distributed  his  forces  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson 
in  sucli  a  way  as  to  be  in  the  best  position  for  resist- 
ing any  sudden  incursion.  Clinton  next  turned 
Ms  attention  to  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  and 
detached  two  thousand  six  hundred  men,  \inder 
the  counnand  of  Major-General  Tryon,  formerly 
Governor  of  New  York,  with  orders  to  effect  a 
diversion  on  the  New  England  shores.  A  squadron 
with  the  ti'oops  on  board  left  Long  Island  Sound 
on  the  4th  of  July,  and  next  morning  reached 
New  Haven,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Connecticut. 
The  place  was  taken  after  some  opposition,  and  the 
successful  troops  destroyed  all  the  artillery,  ammu- 
nition, public  stores,  and  vessels  in  the  harboin*. 
They  afterwards  attacked  Fairfield,  Norwalk,  and 
Greenfield,  and  committed  gi'eat  depredations  not 
only  on  public  but  on  private  property.  Dwelling- 
houses,  shops,  school-rooms,  and  even  churches, 
Avere  burnt ;  acts  of  pillage  were  allowed,  if  not 
actually  enjoined ;  and  the  unfortunate  places 
were  given  ixp  to  all  the  licence  of  an  uni"esti*ained 
army.  The  attacks  being  unexpected,  resistance 
was  necessarily  slight ;  yet  many  lost  their  lives 
in  a  xixin  endeavour  to  protect  their  homesteads. 
Such  acts  disgraced  the  English  forces,  while  in 
no  respect  tending  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  or 
restore  the  authority  of  the  King. 

If  Sir  Henry  Clinton  supposed  that  these 
operations  would  draw  the  Americans  from  the 
highlands  of  New  York,  he  was  entirely  mistaken. 
Wasiiington  declined  to  be  thus  led  away  from  an 
impoi-tant  position,  or  rather  set  of  positions.  7.1e 
even  resolved  to  turn  to  account  the  absence  of  a 
portion  of  his  antagonist's  forces,  by  attempting  to 
recoA'er  Stony  Point.  He  therefore  reconnoitred 
the  post  himself,  and  instructed  Major  Henry  Lee, 
at  the  head  of  a  pfU'ty  of  cavalry,  to  collect  all  the 
information  possible  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
works  and  the  strength  of  the  garrison.  To  take 
such  a  fort  was  evidently  an  exploit  of  gi-eat 
difiiculty,  which  could  only  be  effected  by  a  sur- 
prise ;  for  the  position,  besides  being  strongly 
fortified  by  art,  and  well  provided  with  artillery, 
was  situated  on  a  steep  hill,  washed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Hudson  on  three  sides,  and  on  the  fourth 


protected  by  a  deep  marsh,  connected  with  the 
river,  and  passable  only  at  one  plac9,»  It  was 
necessary,  however,  for  Washington  to  do  some- 
thing, for  many  people  were  beginning  to  mui'mur 
at  the  merely  defensive  character  of  the  campaign, 
and  were  crying  out  with  indignation  at  the 
Connecticut  outrages.  The  enterprise  was  en- 
trusted to  General  Wayne,  who  commanded 
a  detachment  of  light  infantry  in  advance  of 
the  main  body  of  the  American  forces ;  and  the 
night  of  the  15th  of  July  was  fixed  on  for 
the  attack.  The  detachment  started  from  Sandy 
Beach,  and  marched  more  than  twelve  miles  over 
a  rugged  and  mountainous  road.  The  heat  was 
terrible,  and  it  was  eiglit  in  the  evening  when  the 
vanguard  arrived  at  Spring  Heels,  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  enemy.  There  the  troops  wei'o 
halted  and  formed,  while  Wayne  and  some  of  his 
officers  went  forward  to  reconnoitre.  The  fort  was 
at  that  time  garrisoned  by  rather  more  than  six 
hundred  men ;  but  Wayne,  though  he  might  not 
have  known  how  many  or  how  few  were  the 
forces  by  which  he  was  to  be  encountered,  coiild 
see  for  himself  that  several  vessels  of  war  were 
stationed  in  the  river,  so  as  to  command  a  sandy 
beach  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  it  was  possible 
to  pass  at  ebb-tide. 

At  half-past  eleven  at  night,   the  whole   amiy 
moved   forward   in    two    columns   to   the   assault. 
Both  columns  advanced  vnth  fixed  bayonets,  and 
the  most  positive  orxlers  wei'e  given  not  to  fire,  but 
to  rely  wholly  on  the  steel,     A  forlorn  liope  of 
twenty  picked  men  preceded  each  column,  to  re- 
move the  abatis  and  other  obstructions,  and  to  open 
a  way   across   the   marsh.      The   passage  of  that 
watery  expanse  was  difficult  and  tedious ;  but  at 
length,  at  twenty  minutes  past  twelve,  the  outer 
works  were  reached,  and  the  assault  began.     The 
Americans  were  received  by  a  tremendous  "fii'e  of 
miisketry,  and  of  cannon  loaded  with  gi'ape-shot ; 
but  they  rushed  forward  at  the  charge,  and  the  two 
columns,  arriving  almost  at  the  same  moment,  met 
in   the   centre   of    the   enemy's   works.      General 
Wayne,  who  accompanied  the  right  column,  was 
slightly  wounded  in  the  head,  but  got  into  the  en- 
closure with  the  rest.     After  a  brief  but  animated 
combat,  the  English  troops  were  routed,  and  the 
Americans  gained  complete  jwssession  of  the  fort. 
In  accomplishing  this  brilliant  feat,  the  assailants 
lost  only  fifteen  killed,  and  eighty-three  wounded. 
The  killed  on  the  other  side  amounted  to  sixty- 
three  ;  and  the  number  of  prisonei-s  taken  was  five 
hundred  and  forty-three.     Tlie  results  of  the  action 
were  very  important  to  the  Americans ;  for  thoy 
not  only  gained  the  fort,  but  also  a  large  immber  of 
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•caiinon,  mortars,  muskets,  shells,  shot,  tents,  and 
other  stores.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  con- 
querors that,  although  exasperated  by  the  recent 
devastations  on  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  they  did 
no  injury  to  the  gai'rison  after  resistance  ceased. 
Congress  recognised  the  worth  of  the  achievement 
by  passing  resolves  of  a  complimentary  character, 
granting  rewards,  and  directing  that  the  value  of 
all  the  military  stores  taken,  in  the  gaiTison  should 
be  divided  among  the  troops  in  proportion  to  the 
pay  of  the  officers  and  men.  Medals  commemora- 
tive of  the  event  were  struck,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  "Washington  for  the  vigilance, 
wisdom,  and  magnanimity  with  which  he  had  con- 
ducted the  military  operations  of  the  States,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  recovery  of  Stony 
Point. 

An  attack  on  Fort  Lafayette,  situated  on  Ver- 
plank's  Point,  had  also  been  contemplated  by  the 
•Commander-in-Chief;  and  two  brigades,  under 
Oeneral  M'Dougall,  wei'e  ordered  to  proceed  to- 
wards it,  and  await  the  arrival  of  intelligence 
with  reference  to  the  operations  against  the  other 
fort.  By  some  misunderstanding,  the  proper  in- 
formation was  not  conveyed  to  M'Dougall  until  it 
Avas  too  late  for  him  to  move  with  effect.  More- 
over, this  officer  was  greatly  in  want  of  horses  and 
can-iages  for  the  transportation  of  heavy  guns  ;  so 
that  he  could  hardly  have  done  much  in  aid  of  the 
attack.  General  "Wayne  turned  the  artillery  of 
Stony  Point  against  the  ships  in  the  river,  com- 
pelling them  to  drop  down  the  stream  till  they 
were  out  of  range ;  and  he  also  fired  on  Fort  La- 
fayette, but  without  making  much  impression. 
M'Dougall's  detachment  was  now  placed  under 
General  Howe,  who  was  provided  with  battering 
cannon ;  but  he  speedily  found  it  necessary  to 
retreat,  and  the  fort  remained  untaken.  On  hear- 
ing of  the  capture  of  Stony  Point,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  abandoned  a  design  which  he  had  formed 
of  attacking  New  London,  in  Connecticut  (a  well- 
known  resort  of  privateers  which  had  inflicted  great 
injuries  on  British  trade),  Avithdi'ew  his  trans- 
ports and  troops  from  Long  Island  Sound,  where 
they  had  recently  returned,  and  went  in  person 
with  a  large  force  to  the  support  of  Colonel  "Web- 
ster, who  had  the  command  at  Yei-plank's  Point. 
•Clinton  was  in  hopes  that  "Washington  would 
hazard  a  battle  in  the  open  field  for  the  possession 
of  Stony  Point ;  but  the  Ameiican  commander, 
after  a  careful  survey  of  his  new  acquisition,  de- 
termined to  evacuate  the  post,  remove  the  cannon 
■and  stores,  and  destroy  the  works.  "Without  the 
fort  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  the  possession 
■of  that  on  the  west  side  was  of  no  great  value ; 


for  the  guns  of  the  former  could  prevent  all  com 
munication  by  King's  Feny  between  the  two 
banks  of  the  river,  and,  that  feny  being  closed, 
Washmgton's  intercourse  with  the  Eastern  States 
could  be  maintained  only  by  a  very  circuitous 
route.  Besides,  the  retention  of  Stony  Point 
would  have  required  a  gaiTison  of  fifteen  luxndred 
men,  a  force  which  Washington  could  ill  spare. 
The  position  must  have  been  fortified  towards  the 
river,  as  the  British  had  command  of  the  water ; 
and  it  might  have  been  necessary  to  fight  a  general 
action  in  its  defence.  For  these  i-easons  it  was 
abandoned,  and  the  Royal  troops  afterwards  i-e- 
occupied  the  post,  and  repaired  the  works. 

Shortly  after  these  events,  General  M'Lean,  who 
commanded  the  anny  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  who  had 
recently  established  a  post  at  Penobscot,  in   the 
eastern  part    of   Massachusetts,   was   besieged  by 
a  fleet  of  armed  vessels  and  a    body  of   troops. 
The  object  of  establishing  the  post  in  that  locality 
was  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Americans  into 
Nova  Scotia,  and  to  supply  the  Royal  Navy -yards 
at  Halifax  with  ship-timber.    To  the  Massachusetts 
Govei-nment  the  foimation  of  such  a  military  centre 
within  their  State  seemed  to  threaten  a  peril  which 
they  were  bound  to  resist.      They  therefore  sent  ta 
Penobscot  a  fleet  consisting  of  fifteen  vessels  of  war, 
and  a  cei-tain  number  of  transports ;  and  an  army 
of  militia,  amounting  to  between  three  and  four 
thoxisand  men.     M' Lean's  station  was  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  Penobscot  Bay,  nine  miles  from  the 
bottom  of  that  enclosed  water.     The  land  where 
the   fort   had   been   built   was   a   wild  peninsula, 
covered  with  an  unbroken  forest,  and  presenting  no 
trace  of  population  or  of  culture.    It  was  necessary, 
before  constructing  the  fort,  to  clear  away  the  wood 
by  which  the  ground  was  cumbered ;  and  the  work 
of  building  had  hardly  begun  when,  on  the  21st  of 
July,  M'Lean  heard  of  the  expedition  against  him. 
He  had  the  protection  of  three  sloops  of  war,  which 
fired  on  the  American  vessels  when  they  appeared 
in  the  bay  on  the  25th.      Owing  to  this  opposition, 
and  to  the  inigged  nature  of  the  shore,  the  troops 
were  not  able  to  land  until  the  28th.     The  interval 
was  turned  to  good  account  by  the  garrison  and 
their  energetic  commander,  and  the  defensive  works 
were  pushed  forward  with  ga-eat  rajiidity.       Lovell, 
the   American    General,    erected   a  battery  within 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  tjie  fortifications, 
and  for  nearly  a  fortnight  a  brisk  cannonade  was 
maintained,  without  at  all   affecting  the   spirit  or 
resolution   of  the    defenders.       Prepai-ations    were 
made  for  an  assault;  but  on  the  13th  of  August 
Lovell  heard  that  Sir  George  Collier,  with  a  superior 
naval  force,  had  entered  the  bay.      Knowing  that 
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]ie  could  not  cope  with  such  an  antagonist,  he  em- 
bcirkecl  his  forces  and  cannon  in  the  night,  and 
sailed  off,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  the  English  fleet. 
The  American  shij)s,  however,  were  ^dgorously  pur- 
sued and  fiercely  attacked.  Some  wei'e  burnt  or 
blown  up,  and  the  men,  being  landed  in  a  desert 
country  without  provisions  or  other  necessaries, 
v/ere  subjected  to  great  hardships  as  they  groped 
theii"  way  through  a  hundred  miles  of  pathless  and 
inhospitable  forest.  Many  died  on  the  route,  and 
the  survivors  were  in  a  ragged  and  spent  condition 
when  at  length  they  emerged  from  the  shadowy 
wilderness  into  peopled  and  cultivated  lands.  It  is 
related  that  while  in  the  woods  the  seamen  and 
landsmen  quarrelled  as  to  who  was  blamable  for  the 
disaster  which  had  occui-red,  and  that  they  fought 
Avith  svich  fury  and  pertinacity  that  fifty  or  sixty 
wei-e  slain.*  The  expedition  was  a  miserable 
failiu'e  from  first  to  last. 

On  returning  to  New  York,  Sir  George  Collier 
resigned  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  Admiral 
Arbuthnot,  who  had  just  arrived  from  England 
with  some  additional  ships  of  war,  and  with  pro- 
visions, stores,  and  reinforcements  for  the  army. 
Sir  Hemy  Clinton  now  pitched  his  camp  above 
Haerlem,  with  his  upper  posts  at  King's  Bridge. 
AVashington,  during  the  second  half  of  the  year, 
A\'as  stationed  at  "West  Point,  whence  he  sent  out 
expeditions  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson.  One  of 
these  expeditions  was  conducted  by  Major  Hemy 
I^e  against  the  British  post  at  Bowie's  or  Paulus 
Hook,  on  the  Jersey  bank,  oi:)posite  to  New  York. 
The  position  was  so  strongly  fortified,  and  so 
difficult  to  get  at,  that  the  gamson,  lulled  into  a 
fal:«!  security,  took  no  measures  to  guard  against 
surprise.  The  usual  result  ensued.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th  of  August,  when  part  of  the  garrison 
was  absent  on  a  foraging  excui-sion,  the  Major,  with 
three  hundred  iiifantry  and  a  troop  of  dismounted 
dragoons,  seized  the  blockhouse  and  two  redoubts 
before  an  alarm  could  be  given.  The  sentinel  at  the 
outer  gate  had  mistaken  the  assailants  for  the 
foraging  party  returning,  and  had  suffered  them  to 
pass  imchallenged.  When  the  eiTor  was  discovered, 
and  the  garrison  began  firing  on  the  American 
inti-uders,  a  general  alarm  was  spread,  not  only  to 
tlie  shipping  in  the  roads,  but  even  to  New  York. 
Guns  were  heard  in  many  directions,  and  Major 
Lee,  fearing  that  if  he  delayed  he  should  be  cut  oft*, 
retreated  with  the  loss  of  two  men  killed  and  three 
wounded.  He  took  with  him  a  himdred  and  fifty- 
nine  prisonei-s  ;  and,  as  his  design  was  not  to  bold 
the  place,  but  to  cany  off  the  garrison,  it  must  be 
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admitted  that  he  was  partially  successful,  and  that 
his  bold  and  spirited  performance  deserved  the  gold 
medal  which  was  presented  to  him  by  Congress  in 
recognition  of  this  feat.  On  the  retreat,  however, 
some  of  the  soldiers  behaved  very  badly.  "Writing  to 
President  Reed,  Major  Lee  said  : — "j^In  my  report 
to  Genei'al  "Washington,  I  passed  the  usual  general 
compliments  on  the  troops  under  my  command.  I 
did  not  tell  the  world  that  near  one  half  of  my 
countrymen  left  me." 

The  concluding  military  events  of  1779  took 
place  in  the  South.  General  Prevost,  though 
compelled  to  abandon  his  attempt  on  South  Caro- 
lina, and  to  relinquish  the  upper  parts  of  Georgia, 
was  still  in  a  position  to  keep  all  that  region  of 
America  in  a  state  of  alai'm.  D'Estaing,  on  his 
return  from  the  "West  Indies,  where  he  had  been 
engaged,  not  unsuccessfully,  with  Admiral  Byron, 
was  on  this  account  requested  by  Rutledge,  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  by  General 
Lincoln,  to  visit  the  Savannah,  and  help  to  expel 
the  English.  He  assented  to  their  solicitations, 
and,  with  twenty-two  sail  of  the  line,  a  number  of 
small  vessels,  and  six  thousand  soldiers,  appeared 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  great  su.ddenness. 
Some  British  vessels,  being  surprised,  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  on  the  13th  of  September  he  landed 
half  his  force  at  Beaulieu,  Some  of  Prevost's 
regiments  had  been  scattered  among  distant  out- 
posts in  Georgia,  and  in  the  island  of  Port  Royal ; 
but  they  were  hastily  called  in  on  news  arriving 
of  the  appearance  of  the  French  fleet.  On  reach- 
ing the  town  of  Savannah,  d'Estaing  summoned 
the  i^lace  to  surrender,  and  Prevost,  to  gain  time, 
I'equested  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  which  was  granted.  By  extraordinary 
efforts,  the  detachment  from  Port  Royal  arrived  in 
the  interval,  and  Pi'evost  then  informed  the  French 
commander  that  he  would  defend  the  town  to  the 
utmost.  When  the  whole  of  his  detachments  had 
reached  him,  he  had  under  his  orders  an  anny  of 
nearly  two  thousand  men.  The  forces  under 
d'Estaing  had  by  this  time  been  joined  by  those 
of  General  Lincoln,  Colonel  M'Intosh,  and  Count 
Pulaski.  Heavy  artillery  and  stores  were  bi-ought 
up  from  the  fleet,  and  on  the  23rd  of  September 
the  siege  began.  For  several  days  a  scathing  fii'e 
Avas  poured  upon  the  walls,  not  only  from  the 
batteries  erected  by  the  besiegers,  but  from  a 
floating  battery  in  the  river.  Yet  no  sensible 
effect  was  produced,  and  Savannah  showed  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  yielding. 

D'Estaing  Avas  disappointed,  and,  what  Avas 
Avorse,  he  was  placed  in  a  position  of  no  little 
danger.     The  tempestuous  season  Avas  on  the  eve 
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of  setting  in;  it  was  not  improbable  that  an 
Englisli  fleet  might  ba  sent  against  him,  or  might 
imperil  the  conquests  which  he  had  recently  made 
in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  a  further  stay  in  the 
Savannah  became  obviously  unadvisable,  unless 
the  toAvn  could  be  taken.  The  besiegers  accord- 
ingly determined  to  make  an  attempt  at  storming 
the  place.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October, 
three  thousand  French,  and  half  that  number  of 
Americans,  advanced  in  three  cohimns  to  the 
assault,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  bombardment. 
They  met  with  a  resolute  resistance ;  but  the 
attacking  force  pressed  on,  broke  through  the 
abatis,  crossed  the  ditch,  and  mounted  the  para- 
pet. Pulaski  and  two  hundred  horsemen,  inspired 
by  a  desperate  valour,  dashed  between  the  batteries 
towards  the  town;  but  the  heroic  Pole  fell  mortally 
wounded,  and  the  squadron  broke.*  After  a  san- 
guinary struggle,  lasting  fifty  minutes,  the  besiegers 
were  driven  from  the  works.  Both  the  French  and 
the  Americans,  but  especially  the  former,  lost  a 
large  number  of  men,  and,  as  the  siege  was  now 
qiiite  hopeless,  it  was  abandoned,  and  the  armies 
left  their  ground  on  the  evening  of  October  18th. 


The  Americans  recrossed  the  Snvannah  into  South 
Carolina,  and  the  French  hui-riedly  embarked  on 
board  their  ships.  A  violent  storm  shortly  after- 
wards arose,  and  scattered  the  fleet  in  various 
directions ;  and  the  complete  dispersion  of  this 
naval  armament  seemed  to  typify  the  entire  ruin 
of  those  efforts  after  independence  which  the  South 
had  recently  been  making. 

The  very  general  disappointment  felt  in  that 
part  of  America  at  the  collapse  of  this  enterprise, 
was  in  some  slight  degree  mitigated  by  a  daring 
and  clever  feat  executed  by  Colonel  White,  of 
Georgia.  On  the  night  of  the  30th  of  September, 
accompanied  by  only  six  volunteers,  he  made  such 
an  appearance  of  strength,  by  the  lighting  of  nume- 
rous fires  in  different  places,  and  by  other  artifices, 
that  he  induced  a  British  caiitain,  posted  near  the 
river  Ogechee  under  protection  of  five  vessels, 
to  surrender  at  discretion,  with  a  hundred  and 
forty-one  men,  who  were  all  secured,  and  conducted 
to  the  American  post  at  Sunbury,  twenty-five  miles 
oft".  The  exploit  was  much  to  the  credit  of  Colonel 
White  ;  but  it  was  a  poor  comj)ensation  for  the 
failiu'e  at  Savannah. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


Withdrawal  of  the  British  Troops  from  Rhode  Island,  Stony  Point,  and  Veqilank's  Point — Disposition  of  the  American  Army 
at  the  Approach  of  the  Winter  of  1779 — Reinforcements  sent  to  the  South — Levying  of  Supplies  on  the  American  People 
for  the  Support  of  their  Army — The  Difficulties  of  Paper  Currency — Proceedings  of  Congress  on  the  Subject — Recognition 
by  Spain  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States — The  British  Settlements  on  the  Mississippi  attacked  by  the  Spaniards — 
Congress  determines  to  appoint  a  Commissioner  to  Negotiate  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain— Instructions  to  him, 
and  to  Dr.  Franklin  at  Paris — Negotiations  with  Spain  and  HoUand — Sailing  of  an  Expedition  to  Charleston  under  Sir 
Henry  Clinton — Position  of  General  Lincoln  in  the  South — Preparations  for  Defence  at  Charleston— Clinton's  Approaches 
to  that  City— Opening  of  the  Siege  (April,  1780)— Tlie  Place  surrounded— Outlying  Posts  scattered  and  cut  off — Surrender 
of  Port  Moultrie— Desperate  Condition  of  the  Defenders  of  Charleston— Capitrdation  resolved  on — Terms  gi-anted  to  the 
Besieged— Results  of  the  Fall  of  Charleston— Further  Operations  of  the  Royal  Troops  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia- 
Defeat  of  Colonel  Buford  on  the  Borders  of  North  Carolina— Submission  of  the  two  Southern  States. 


Alarmed  at  hearing  that  the  French  under 
d'Estaing  had  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Savannah,  and  fearing  that  they  would  proceed  to 
the  north,  and  join  Washington  in  attacking  New 
York,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at  the  latter  end  of 
October,  evacuated  Rhode  Island,  where  a  large 
body  of  his  forces  had  been  stationed  nearly  three 
years.  Stony  Point  and  Yex'plank's  Point  were 
also  abandoned,  and  the  army  was  concentrated  at 


*  On  hearing  of  the  death  of  this  nobleman,  the  King  of 
Poland  exclaimed,  "Pulaski,  always  brave,  but  always  the 
enemy  of  monarchs  ! " 


New  York.  The  American  army,  as  the  year  drew 
towards  its  close,  was  again  put  into  winter  quarters. 
The  main  body  was  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Morristown,  in  New  Jersey,  with  strong  detach- 
ments at  West  Point  and  other  posts  near  the 
Hudson,  and  the  cavalry  in  Connecticut.  Washing- 
ton fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Morristown,  iuid, 
being  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  supporting 
General  Lincoln  in  the  South,  dii-ected  two  of  the 
North  Carolina  regiments,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Virginia  force,  to  march  to  the  relief  of  that  oflicer. 
This  was  in  the  early  part  of  December,  and  v>-as 
consequent  on  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  Savannah, 
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and   tlie  departure   of  the   French  fleet  from  the  saj^ped  the  energy  of  the  race  which  had  peopled! 

American  coasts.    Congress  had  desii-ed  Washington  that  part  of  America.     Many  of  the  Georgians  and 

to  take  these  measures,  and  had  assured  the  inhabi-  South  Carolinians  were  willing,  or  even  more  than 

tants  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  of  their  watch-  willing,  to  purchase   repose   by  submission  to  the- 


PLAN    OF    THE    POSITION    HEFOKE    SAVANNAH. 


ful  attention.  They  also  recommended  to  those 
States  the  filling  up  of  their  Continental  regiments, 
and  a  due  regard  to  their  militia  while  on  active 
service.  But  it  was  now  evident  that  the  men  of 
the  extreme  South  were  not  well  qualified  for  war. 
An  enervating  climate,  and  the  life  of  self-indulgence 
which  the  possession  of  slaves  so  often  induces,  had 


Crown,  now  that  the  sharp  edge  of  Eoyal  power- 
had  been  painfully  expei'ienced.  Even  those  who 
were  still  unrelenting  in  their  enmity,  shrank,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  from  the  dangers  and  hardships  of 
a  protracted  struggle. 

In  the  Northern   States,  the  winter  was  more- 
than   usually    sevei'e.      The    ordinary  channels   o5 
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transportation  were  closed,  and  a  fiiilure  of  pi-o- 
visious  brought  great  distress  upon  the  troops. 
Once  more  it  became  imperative  to  levy  supplies  on 
the  inhabitants;  but  in  procuring  these  contribu- 
tions the  aid  of  the  civil  magistrates  was  sought, 
and  the  owner  of  the  commodities  taken  was  allowed 
to  fix  the  price  by  a  fair  valuation,  or  to  receive 
the  market-price  when  the  certificates  were  paid. 
Tlie  i)eople  shoAved  so  much  good-will  in  the  matter 
that  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  proceed  to  violent 
measures.  This  was  the  more  remarkable,  and  the 
more  praiseworthy,  as  the  rapid  and  unexampled 
depreciatioxi  of  the  Continental  paper-money  made 
tlie  ofFei's  of  purchase  little  more  than  illusory. 
After  awhile,  indeed,  each  State  Avas  required  to 
furnish  a  certain  quantity  of  beef,  pork,  flour,  corn, 
forage,  etc.,  to  the  Federal  army.  The  States  were 
to  be  credited  for  the  amount  at  a  fixed  valuation 
in  sjiecie ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  arrangement 
would  avoid  the  difficulties  attaching  to  payment  in 
notes.  But  the  system  was  found  impracticable, 
owing  to  the  want  of  central  authority,  the  distance 
of  several  of  the  States  from  the  army,  and  the 
difficulties  of  conveyance ;  and  after  a  trial  it  was 
abandoned.  The  embarrassments  of  a  non-metallic 
currency,  however,  continued,  and  laws  were  en- 
acted for  making  paper-money  a  legal  tender,  at  its 
nominal  value,  in  the  discharge  of  debts  contracted 
on  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  be  ],)aid 
in  gold  or  silver.  Many  debtors  took  advantage 
of  these  laws ;  but  it  was  regarded  by  the  more 
.scrupulous  as  a  dishonourable  evasion.  Washington, 
in  particular,  felt  very  strongly  on  the  subject.* 

This  great  financial  trouble  engaged  much  of  the 
attention  of  Congress  in  the  autximn  of  1779.  On 
the  1st  of  September  it  was  resolved  that  the  Legis- 
lature would  on  no  account  exceed  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  in  Continental  bills  of  credit ; 
and  in  November  the  whole  of  that  large  sum  was 
both  issued  and  exjiended.  On  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  members  addressed  to  their  constituents 
a  long  letter  on  the  financial  state  of  the  country. 
Fi'om  this  it  appear-ed  that  the  taxes  had  brought  in 
veiy  little  to  the  treasury,  and  that  the  issues  of 
paper-money  had  thus  been  rendered  necessary.  It 
was  argued,  however,  that  at  the  close  of  the  war 
the  United  States  would  easily  be  able  to  pay  the 
whole  of  their  national  debt  in  twenty  years — a 
sanguine  anticipation  which  was  very  far  from 
realised ;  and  paper-money  was  even  represented  as 
a  blessing,  being  the  only  kind  of  money  which 
could  not  "  make  unto  itself  wings,  and  fly  away," 
—which  remained  with  them,  would  not  forsake 

*  Spaikii's  lifo  of  Washington,  cliap.  12. 


them,  and  was  always  at  hand  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce  and  taxation.  The  question  was  asked, 
whether  there  was  any  reason  to  apprehend  a 
wanton  violation  of  the  public  faith.  "It  is  with 
great  regret  and  reluctance,"  said  the  writers  of 
the  letter,  answering  this  query,  "  that  we  can  pre- 
vail upon  ourselves  to  take  the  least  notice  of  a 
question  which  involves  in  it  a  doubt  so  injurious  to 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  Amei-ica.  We  should 
pay  an  ill  compliment  to  the  underetanding  and 
honour  of  eveiy  true  Amei'ican,  were  we  to  adduce 
many  arguments  to  show  the  baseness  or  bad  policy 
of  violating  our  national  faith,  or  omitting  to  pursue 
the  measiu-es  necessary  to  preserve  it.  A  bankrupt, 
faithless  Republic  would  be  a  novelty  in  the 
political  world.  We  are  convinced  that  the  efforts 
and  arts  of  our  enemies  will  not  be  wanting  to 
draw  us  into  this  humiliating  and  contemptible 
situation.  Impelled  by  malice,  and  the  suggestions 
of  chagrin  and  disa2:)pointment  at  not  being  able  to 
bend  our  necks  to  their  yoke,  they  will  endeavour 
to  force  or  seduce  iis  to  commit  this  unpardonable 
sin,  in  order  to  subject  us  to  the  punishment  due  to 
it,  and  that  we  may  thenceforth  be  a  reproach  and 
a  by- word  among  the  nations.  Apprised  of  these 
consequences,  knowing  the  value  of  national  charac- 
ter, and  impressed  with  a  due  sense  of  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  justice  and  honour,  it  is  impossible 
that  America  should  think  without  lipiTor  of  such 
an  execrable  deed.  Determine  to  finish  the  contest 
as  you  began  it,  lionestly  and  gloriously.  Let  it 
never  be  said  that  America  had  no  sooner  become 
independent  than  she  became  insolvent ;  or  that  her 
infant  glories  and  growing  fame  were  obscured  and 
tarnished  by  broken  contracts  and  violated  faith,  in 
the  very  hour  when  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
Avere  admixing,  and  almost  adoring,  the  splendour 
of  her  rising." 

These  confident  assurances  have  a  strange  aspect 
when  contemplated  by  the  light  of  subsequent  facts. 
In  less  than  two  years,  the  States  were  compelled  to 
declare  themselves  insolvent,  and  the  paj^er  currency 
was  never  redeemed.  There  were  those  who,  long 
before  it  came  to  this,  looked  with  great  distrust  on 
such  vast  emissions  of  notes ;  but  the  Government 
had  really  no  choice  in  the  matter,  owmg  to  the 
prevalence  among  the  people  of  what  a  modern 
English  statesman  has  called  an  ignorant  impatience 
of  taxation.  Each  State  Avas  left  to  furnish  its  OAvn 
quota  of  taxes,  and  frugality  Avas  the  rule,  because 
it  was  knoAvn  that  the  people  did  not  like,  part- 
ing Avith  their  money,  even  in  support  of  national 
independence.  The  issue  of  notes  Avas  a  ready  re- 
source for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  Avar,  and  at 
first  it  ansAvered  very  Aveil,   for  the  credit  of  the 
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country  was  as  yet  unimpaired,  and  the  number  of 
notes  originally  put  forth  was  not  large.  But  when 
the  experiment  was  repeated  again  and  again,  the 
natural  consequences  ensued.  People  doubted  the 
ability  of  the  Federal  Government  to  redeem  such  a 
sum  as  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  paper 
got  a  bad  name.  Forty  dollars  in  notes  came  to  be 
woi'th  only  one  in  specie.  In  some  cases,  the  note 
sank  to  less  than  one-hundredth  of  its  nominal 
value.  At  the  latter  end  of  1779,  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  an  English  officer  paid  an  innkeeper's 
bill,  amounting  in  paper-money  to  .£732  and  some 
odd  shillings,  with  four  guineas  and  a  half  in  gold. 

The  mischief  was  augmented  by  a  still  further 
issue  of  notes  on  the  part  of  the  several  States 
individually.  Prices  rose,  as  in  the  case  of  the  inn- 
keeper's bill,  to  a  preposterous  degi-ee,  in  order  to 
cover  the  loss  entailed  by  the  depreciation  of  the 
paper.  Even  in  1778,  when  the  evil  had  not 
reached  its  highest,  Washington  told  his  friend, 
Gouverneur  Morris,  that  a  bad  horse  was  not  to  be 
boiight  for  less  than  £200,  nor  a  saddle  for  under 
j£30  or  £40  ;  that  boots  cost  £20  ;  that  flour  was 
selling  at  different  places  from  £5  to  £15  per 
hundredweight,  hay  from  £10  to  £30,  and  beef 
and  other  essentials  in  the  like  proportions.  In 
April,  1779,  according  to  the  same  authority,  a 
waggon-load  of  money  woiild  scarcely  pui-chase  a 
v/aggon-load  of  provisions.  The  more  fai'-seeing 
politicians  were  alarmed ;  and  at  the  very  time 
when  the  members  of  Congress  Avere  proclaiming 
that  a  bankrupt  Republic  would  be  an  anomaly,  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  were  holding  a  meeting  to 
protest  against  any  further  emissions  of  Continental 
paper,  and  to  express  an  apprehension  that  the  ease 
with  which  money  was  thus  procured  had  produced 
a  remissness  of  inquiiies  as  to  the  reality  of  its 
application.  It  would  appear,  according  to  Jeffer- 
son, that  the  actual  value  received  by  Congress  for 
the  nominal  two  hundred  millions  was  not  more 
than  about  thirty-six  millions  of  silver  dollars. 
The  issues,  in  fact,  did  not  come  into  circulation, 
after  the  early  days  of  the  war,  at  their  nominal 
value,  but  at  the  rate  at  which  the  currency  stood 
in  the  market.  Yet  that  these  notes  answered 
their  pui-pose  for  awhile,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  a 
writer  of  the  time  has  recorded  that  the  circulation 
of  the  paper  was  never  more  brisk  than  when  its 
exchange  was  five  hundred  to  one.* 

Now  that  Spain  had  entered  into  the  war  with 
England,  her   scruples   about   recognising  the  in- 

*  Gordon's  History  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  ;  Earl  Stanhope's  History  of  Enghind  ;  Sparks's  Life 
of  'Washington ;  li'ortli  American  Mcvieiv,  July,  1852. 


dependence  of  the  United  States  were  overcome. 
She  had  but  recently  declared  that  the  cause  of  the 
King  of  England  as  against  his  rebel  subjects  was 
the  cause  of  all  Kings ;  and,  with  so  large  a  colonial 
empire  as  her  own  in  America,  it  is  obvious  that 
she  had  every  interest  in  discouraging  the  attempt 
of  a  dependency  to  shake  off  the  control  of  the 
parent  State.  But  she  had  also  many  old  grounds 
of  quan-el  with  England,  and  she  was  at  length 
dragged,  by  her  own  resentments  and  by  the 
solicitations  of  France,  into  a  position  of  hostility 
which  may  have  helped  in  some  slight  degi-ee  to 
secure  the  final  success  of  the  Anglo-Americans,  but 
which,  if  so,  was  followed,  several  years  after,  by  a 
tremendous  Nemesis,  in  the  shape  of  a  univei-sal  re- 
volt of  those  colonies  which  Spain  then  held  upon 
the  Western  Continent,  but  which  she  holds  no 
longer.  The  i-ecognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  English  possessions  followed  on  the  belligerent 
state.  Don  Bernardo  de  Galvez,  the  Spanish 
Governor  of  Louisiana,  collected  the  whole  force  of 
his  province  at  New  Orleans  immediately  on  hear- 
ing of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  on  the  19th  of 
August,  1779,  publicly  recognised  the  separate 
existence  of  the  States  by  beat  of  dritm.  He  then 
marched  against  the  British  settlements  on  the 
Mississippi,  which  he  speedily  reduced.  Only  a 
small  force  had  been  stationed  there,  and  it  was 
found  impossible  to  resist  for  many  days.  But  the 
triumph  was  a  very  small  one,  and  did  not  produce 
any  remai"kable  effects. 

The  desirability  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  teiTnina- 
tion  was  at  this  time  more  strongly  felt  in  America 
than  in  England.  The  exhaustion  of  the  States 
was  alai-mingly  visible  in  many  ways  j  the  alterna- 
tion of  victory  and  defeat  was  wearisome  and  dis- 
heartening ;  it  was  a  moot  point  on  which  side  the 
balance  of  advantages  lay ;  and  it  was  still  more 
doubtful  whether  the  future  would  not  bring  with 
it  a  striking  reversal  of  some  of  the  successes  Avhich 
had  been  gained.  Congress,  apparently  moA'ed  by 
these  considerations,  resolved  on  the  14tli  of  August 
to  appoint  a  Commissioner  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  to  send  certain  in- 
structions to  that  agent,  and  also  to  their  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Coui-t  of  France.  They 
specially  enjoined  on  the  former  that  he  was  to 
insist  on  a  recognition  of  the  United  States  as 
sovereign,  free,'and  independent,  before  entering  into 
any  negotiation ;  and  that  he  was  not  to  assent  to 
aiiy  treaty  or  treaties  unless  that  independence  was 
thereby  secured  and  confirmed.  Although  the 
cession  of  the  provinces  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia 
was  spoken  of  in  these  insti'uctions  as  "of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  peace  and  commerce  of 
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the  United  States,"  and  although  it  was  held  to  be 
more  particularly  advisable  that  the  equal  common 
I'ight  of  the  States  to  the  fisheries  should  be 
guaranteed  them,  the  desu.*e  of  terminating  the  war 
induced  Congi-ess  not  to  make  the  acquisition  of 
those  objects  an  ultimatum  on  that  occasion.  Their 
Commissioner  was  empowered  to  agree  to  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  during  any  negotiation  that  might 
ensue,  provided  France  should  assent  to  such  a  step, 
and  provided  likewise  that  all  the  forces  of  the 
enemy  should  be  immediately  withdrawn  from  the 
United  States. 

The  instructions  to  Dr.  Franklin,  the  Minister  at 
Paris,  were  in  one  respect  in  signal  contradiction  of 
those  to  the  Commissioner  who  was  to  negotiate 
with  the  British  Govex'nment.  The  latter  was  in- 
structed to  waive  the  question  of  the  fisheries,  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  the  mu.ch-desired  treaty  of 
peace.  The  former  was  told  that  the  common  right 
of  fishing  was  in  no  case  to  be  given  up,  and  that 
if,  after  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  she 
should  molest  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
this  respect,  such  molestation  would  be  regarded  as 
a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  would  be  made  a  common 
cause  by  the  said  States.  Franklin  was  further- 
more instructed  to  request  of  the  French  Government 
a  series  of  explanatory  articles,  in  addition  to  those 
of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance,  binding  France,  in  case 
of  Great  Britain  acting  in  the  manner  supposed,  to 
join  with  the  United  States,  and  aid  them  with  her 
good  offices,  her  councils,  and  her  forces.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  Congress  can  be  acquitted  of  a 
charge  of  bad  faith  in  this  matter.  If  Governments 
are  to  consider  nothing  but  the  advancement  of  their 
own  interests,  iirespective  of  the  means  by  which 
that  i-esult  is  brought  about,  the  method  here 
adopted  may  be  quite  beyond  impeachment ;  but  if 
moi'als  have  anything  to  do  with  politics— aaid  a 
new  State  founded  on  abstract  right  is  particularly 
interested  in  maintaining  the  affirmative  of  that  pro- 
position— the  wisdom  as  much  as  the  justice  of  such 
dealings  may  be  fairly  questioned. 

The  nomination  of  a  proper  pereon  to  manage 
the  proposed  treaty  of  peace  had  next  to  be  con- 
sidered. John  Adams  and  John  Jay  were  proposed 
on  the  25th  of  September,  and  a  few  days  aftei-- 
wards  the  former  was  elected.  Jay  was  appointed 
to  negotiate  a  tx-eaty  of  alliance,  and  of  amity  and 
commerce,  with  the  Court  of  Madrid.  To  conciliate 
that  Government,  it  was  determined  that,  if  the 
King  of  Spain  should  give  warlike  assistance  to  the 
United  States,  he  should  not  be  precluded  fi-om 
securing  to  himself  the  Floridas:  indeed,  the  United 
States  were  prepared  to  guarantee  the  Floridas  to 
Spain,  if  they  should  be  obtained  by  conquest,  pro- 


vided the  former  Power  should  be  allowed  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  into  and  from  the  sea. 
''  The  distressed  state  of  our  finances,  and  the  great 
depreciation  of  our  paper-money,"  said  the  instruc- 
tions to  Jay,  ''incline  Congi'ess  to  hope  that  his 
Catholic  Majesty,  if  he  shall  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  States,  will  be  induced  to  lend  them  money." 
The  Minister  was  therefore  first  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  from  the  Spanish  Government  a  subsidy  in 
consideration  of  the  proposed  guarantee  of  the 
Floridas ;  and  then  to  solicit  a  loan  of  five  millions 
of  dollars  on  the  best  tex-ms  obtainable.  With 
these  instructioxxs,  Jay  sailed  for  Eixx'ope  befox'e  the 
end  of  Octobex-,  axxd  was  succeeded  in  the  Presi- 
dential chair  by  Samuel  Huntiixgton.  Oxi  the  21st 
of  October,  Heixry  Laurens  was  elected  to  xxegotiate 
a  loan  in  Holland ;  and  on  the  1st  of  November  he 
was  chosen  to  solicit  a  treaty  of  amity  axxd  com- 
merce with  that  country.  About  the  same  time, 
M.  Gerard,  the  French  Minister  at  Philadelphia, 
was  sixcceeded  by  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne. 

Sir  Henry  Clixxtoxi  was  resolved  not  to  let  the 
winter  season  be  entirely  one  of  x*est.  In  the 
North,  the  extx'eme  cold  prevented  active  opera- 
tions ;  but  the  same  period  of  the  year  was  peculiax-ly 
favotix-able  to  a  campaigix  in  the  Soixth,  where  the 
heat  of  sxxmmer  was  very  distressing  to  English 
tx'oops.  The  Commandex--in-Chief  desired  to  gain 
possessioix  of  Charleston,  which  woixld  give  hinx  a 
hold  over  all  that  pax-t  of  the  Union.  He  sailed 
from  New  Yox'k  on  the  26tlx  of  December,  but  did 
xxot  reach  Savannah,  which  was  to  be  his  base  of 
opex'ations,  xxntil  the  end  of  Jaxxuaxy,  1780,  owixxg 
to  the  stox'my  weather  which  prevailed,  axid  the 
internxptioxi  of  the  Americaxx  cruisers,  which 
managed  to  capture  some  of  the  tx'ansports  axxd 
victuallers.  In  this  tempestuoixs  voyage,  xxxost  of 
the  cavalry  and  draxxght  hox'ses  perished,  axxd  the 
ax'mament  was  ixx  an  ixxxfit  coxxdition  to  take  the 
field  on  its  ax-rival  at  Savaxxnah.  Fox-tunately  for 
the  entex'px'ise,  the  Amex-icans  themselves  were 
xiot  ixx  a  state  to  px'ofit  by  this  fact.  General 
Lincolxx  had  but  a  small  and  ill-regulated  fox'ce  at 
his  disposal,  and,  to  increase  its  weakness,  the 
sevei-al  divisions  were  scattered  in  varioixs  i>laces. 
Congress  thoxxght  so  gx*avely  of  the  position  of 
affaix*s  in  the  Soxxth  that  it  x'ecommended  the  slave- 
holders to  adopt  the  dangerous  course  of  arming 
their  xiegroes ;  bxxt  the  plan  could  not  be  caxi-ied 
oxxt,  for  want  of  weapons,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  people  on  the  spot  wex'e  xxot  soxTy  for  the 
excuse.  Yet  the  House  of  Assembly  detex-mined, 
disadvantageously  as  they  were  cix-cxxmstanced,  to 
defend  Charleston  to  the  xxtmost.  They  had  the 
aid  of  four  American  frigates,  two  French  ships  of 
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war,  and  the  marine  of  Soutli  Carolina,  under 
Commodore  'Whii:)ple ;  and,  with  this  slight  addition 
to  their  land  defences,  the  people  of  Charleston 
awaited  the  attack  of  the  British  force. 

After  staying  some  time  at  Savannah,  to  repair 
the    injuries   to   his   army   and   fleet.    Sir   Henry 
Clinton  proceeded  north,  and  landed  on  St.  John's 
Island,   thirty  miles  south  of  Charleston,   on  the 
11th  of  Februar}^     Thence  he  moved  to  the  island 
of  St,  James,  sending  forward  part  of  his  fleet  to 
blockade  the  harbour  of  Charleston,  and  advancing 
cautiously  until  the  reinforcements  which  he  had 
ordered  should  atrrive.     This  slowness  of  approach 
gave  Governor  Rutledge  and  General  Lincoln  time 
to  repair  the  fortifications  of  the  town,  and  to  take 
other   military  measures.      Some  rather  elaborate 
works  of  defence  were  thrown  up  in  front  of  the 
city,  and  between  the  rivers  Ashley  and  Cooper ; 
and   Lincoln   hoped   that,  if  he   could   delay   the 
besiegers  for  a  little  while,  reinforcements  would 
an'ive  from  the  main  body  of  the  Continental  army, 
and  compel  the  enemy  to  abandon  his  attempt.    The 
fortifications  were  constructed  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Laiimoy,  a  French  engineer  in  the  American 
service,  and  were  svifiiciently  good  to  compel  the 
English  General,  when   he   at   length   began   the 
siege,  to   make   his   approaches   in  regular  form. 
Clinton  did  not    hasten  his  advance,  but  erected 
forts  and  formed  magazines  at  proper  stations  as 
he  proceeded,  and  secured  his  communications  with 
those  forts  and  with  the  sea.     On  the  1st  of  April, 
the  General  an-ived  before  the  walls  of  Charleston ; 
and  on  the  9th,  Admiral  Arbuthnot  anchored  within 
reach  of  its  seawai-d  guns.     The  American  naval 
force  under  Commodore  Wliipple  retired  before  the 
English  fleet,  and  his  vessels,  being  obviously  in- 
capable of  resistance,  were  dismantled,  and  made  to 
contribute,  by  their  artillery  and  seamen,  to  the 
land-defences    of    the    beleaguered    city.       When 
Clinton  had  finished  his  first  parallel,  which  was  on 
the  day  of  Arbuthnot's  arrival  with  the  fleet,  and 
had   mounted    his    guns,    he    sxmimoned    General 
Lincoln  to  surrender  the   town.      The  American 
refused  to  forsake  his  charge,  and  his  advei"sary  at 
once  opened  fire. 

Rutledge  and  half  of  his  council  now  took  advan- 
tage of  the  country  to  the  north  being  still  open, 
and  left  the  city,  that  they  might  cany  on  the 
government  of  the  State  elsewhere,  and  might  at 
the  same  time  rouse  the  local  militia,  who,  however, 
declined  to  be  roused.  In  this  northerly  direction, 
a  party  of  the  American  cavalry,  under  General 
Hnger,  had  taken  post  at  Monk's  Corner,  thirty 
miles  above  Charleston,  in  the  hope  of  checking  the 
British  foragers,  and  of  protecting  supplies  on  their 


way  to  the  town.     Posts  of  militia  were  also  estab- 
lished between  the  Cooper  and  the  Santee,  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  the  Charleston  gai-rison,  if  they  should 
be  obliged  to  retire.     It  was  not  long,  however,  ere 
Clinton  resolved  to  block  up  that  aA'enue  as  well  as 
the  others.    He  therefore  called  in  the  troops  whom 
he  had   posted  to  the  south  of  the  capital,   and 
directed  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tarleton,  commanding 
a  coi-ps  of  light  dragoons,  to  dislodge  the  American 
posts  beyond  the  Cooper,      That  officer  was  con- 
ducted diiring  the  night  of  April  1 4th,  by  a  negi"o 
slave,  through  imfrequented  paths  to  the  scene  of 
action,    where,    suddenly    burating    upon    the    as- 
tonished Carolinians,  he  killed  or  captured  several, 
and  dispersed  the  rest.     Charleston  was  now  com- 
pletely invested ;  the  besiegei-s  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  three  thousand  men  from  NeAv  York  ;  the 
second  parallel  was  completed,  and  the  spirits  of 
the  garrison  began  to  decline.     An  evacuation  was 
talked  of;    but  the  idea  was  soon  abandoned  as 
impracticable.     The  investing  lines  were  soon  after 
strengthened,  and  on  the  21st  of  April  terms  of 
capitulation  were  ofiered,   but  rejected,      A  third 
parallel  was  commenced,  and  the  despairing  garrison 
made  a  sortie,  but  without  any  important  results. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  the  gariison  of  Fort  Moultrie, 
where   the   works  had  been   suffered  to  fall  into 
decay,  surrendered   themselves   prisoners   of  war, 
immediately   on   being   summoned    to    do    so    by 
Admiral    Arbuthnot.       The     cavalry    which    had 
escaped  from  Monk's  Corner,  and  which  had  by 
this  time  reassembled,  wei'e  again   surprised  and 
defeated   by  Tai'leton  on  two  occasions ;  and  the 
condition  of  the  defenders  of  Charleston  was  now 
so   forlorn   and   hopeless — the    troops    being    ex- 
hausted  by   incessant    duty,    many   of    the   guns 
dismounted,  and  the  supplies  of  food  almost  con- 
sumed— that  terms  of  capitulation  were  once  more 
proposed  on  the  8th  of  May,  but  without  success, 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  General  Clinton,  too  many 
concessions  were  required.     He  knew  that  he  had 
the  town  in  his  power,  and  could  aftbrd  to  wait. 
The   batteries  of  the   third   parallel   did   terrible 
execution.     Shells  and  carcasses,  in  one  unresting 
storm,  were  thrown  into  several  parts  of  the  town, 
and  many  houses  were  set  on  fire,    ^The  besiegers' 
works  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  walls ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  cannon  and  mortai-s,  the 
rifles    of    the    Hessian    Chasseurs    produced    such 
effect   that   few  escaped   who   showed   themselves 
above   the   lines.       The   American   engineei-s   had 
s^me  time  before  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 
lines  could  not  be  defended  ten  days  longer ;  and 
when,  on  the  11th  of  May,  the  British  crossed  the 
wet  ditch  by  sap,  and  commenced  preparations  for 
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a  general  assault  by  sea  and  land,  a  panic  seized 
on  all  within  the  town.  Some  of  the  militia 
threw  down  their  arms ;  others  begged  of  General 
Lincoln  to  accept  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  terms ;  the 
civilians  were  clamorous  for  a  suiTender,  and  the 
American  commander  signified  his  readiness  to 
accept  the  conditions  of  the  stronger.     A  capitu- 


of  the  town,  and  lay  down  then*  anns  in  front  of 
the  works.  They  were  to  remain  prisoners  of  war 
until  exchanged,  and  to  be  supplied  mth  good  and 
wholesome  provisions  at  the  same  rate  as  the  British 
troops.  The  officers  were  to  keep  their  arms,  and 
their  baggage  was  not  to  be  seai-ched.  They  were 
also   to   be  allowed   their  personal    servants,  and 


A.  EngUsh  Fleet. 

B.  Boom. 

C.  Second  FaralleL 

D.  First 
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PLAN  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  CHARLESTON.     (FrotH  Stcdmon' s  Sistoi  1/  of  tJtc  Amcricau  War. 


lation  was  signed  on  the  following  day,  and 
Charleston  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Royal 
troops. 

The  terms  gi-anted  by  Clinton  were  generous, 
considering  how  completely  he  was  the  victor. 
He  stipulated  that  the  town  and  fortifications,  the 
shipping,  artiUeiy,  and  all  public  stores,  were  to  be 
given  up  as  they  then  were ;  but,  as  regarded  the 
surrender  of  the  troops,  he  waived  all  humiliating 
circumstances.      The  gan-ison  were  to  march  out 


might  dispose  of  their  horses  by  sale.  All  civil 
officei-s  and  citizens  who  had  borne  arms  during 
the  siege,  and  even  the  citizens  generally,  were  to 
be  prisoners  on  parole,  but  without  molestation 
to  their  property.  The  French  consul,  and  the 
subjects  of  France  and  Spain,  with  their  houses, 
papers,  and  other  movable  efiects,  were  to  be 
protected  and  untouched ;  but  they  also  were  to 
consider  themselves  prisonei's,  though  with  a  certain 
liberty,  on   giving   their  word  of  honour   not   to 
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endeavour  to  escape.  The  siege,  while  entailing  a 
good  deal  of  suffering  and  alarm  on  the  inhabitants, 
had  not  resulted,  on  either  side,  in  many  deaths  or 
injuries ;  but  some  twenty  of  the  citizens  had  been 
killed  in  their  houses  by  random  shots.  The  effec- 
tive strength  of  the  garrison  was  rather  less  than 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men ;  and  the  besiegers 
consisted  of  nine  thousand  British  troops.      Up- 


Determined  to  follow  up  his  success,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  sent  a  strong  detachment,  under  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  across  the  river  Santee  to  the  frontiers  of 
North  Carolina ;  a  second,  not  so  numerous,  into 
the  centre  of  South  Carolina ;  and  a  third  up  the 
Savannah  to  Augusta,  in  Georgia.  The  common 
object  of  all  these  expeditions  was  to  disperse  any 
parties  of  armed  men  who  might  yet  be  foiind,  and 


SIR   HENRY    CLINTON. 


wards  of  thirty  houses  were  burnt,  and  others 
greatly  damaged.  Considerably  more  than  four 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  including  those  in  the 
forts  and  sliips,  were  taken  by  the  conquerors — a 
more  serious  injury  to  the  American  cause  than 
the  loss  of  the  fighting  men,  or  the  subjugation  of 
the  city.* 

•  Dr.  Gordon's  History,  where  the  details  are  stated  to 
have  been  derived  from  General  Lincoln's  letters  and  papers, 
from  various  MSS.,  from  Dr.  Ramsay's  History,  and  from 
other  publications. 
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to  ensure  the  complete  submission  of  the  country. 
To  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  particular,  was  assigned  the 
extirpation  of  a  body  of  Continental  troops  under  a 
Colonel  Abraham  Buford,  who,  arriving  too  late 
in  the  siege  to  be  able  to  relieve  Charleston,  had 
posted  themselves  on  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Santee,  where  they  were  joined  by  those  of  the 
American  cavalry  who  had  survived  their  last 
defeat  by  Tarleton.  Shortly  after  crossing  the 
river,  Cornwallis  was  informed  that  Buford  was 
lying  with  four  hundred  men  near  the  borders  of 
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North  Carolina.  He  despatched  Colonel  Tarleton, 
•with  seven  hundred  of  his  cavalry,  called  the 
Legion,  to  surprise  the  party.  The  energy  of  this 
dashing  officer  was  again  displayed.  He  marched 
a  hundred  and  five  miles  in  fifty-four  hours,  and 
came  up  "with  the  enemy  at  a  place  called  the  "Wax- 
haws.  A  demand  that  Buford  should  surrender, 
on  the  same  terms  that  had  been  granted  to  the 
garrison  of  Charleston,  was  at  once  sent  in,  and 
refused;  and  Tarleton,  who  during  the  truce  had 
been  so  disposing  his  men  as  nearly  to  surround 
the  enemy,  made  a  furious  onslaught,  for  which 
the  Americans  were  evidently  not  prepared.  Most 
of  them  threw  down  their  arms,  and  cried  for 
quarter;  but  a  few  continued  firing,  and  Tarleton 
was  in  no  mood  for  mercy.  Buford  himself,  and 
a  few  horsemen,  forced  their  way  through  the  op- 
posing lines,  and  escaped  :  the  greater  number  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  badly  wounded,  or  seized  as 
prisonei-s. 

The  Americans  have  always  denounced  in  strong 
language  the  ferocity  of  Tarleton  on  this  occasion ; 
and  it  does  in  truth  appear  that  the  firing  was 
kept  up  much  longer  than  it  should  have  been.* 
The  English  found  it  necessary  to  justify  their 
conduct,  which  they  did  by  asserting  that  the  Ameri- 
cans themselves  renewed  the  battle  after  a  pretended 
submission ;  but  this  the  Americans  denied. 


Resistance  terminated  with  the  defeat  of  Buford. 
The  spirit  of  the  people  was  completely  broken. 
Many  of  them  voluntarily  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, or  gave  their  parole  not  to  bear  arms 
against  the  mother  country.  Clinton,  however, 
stationed  military  detachments  in  various  parts  of 
the  conquered  provinces,  and  on  the  3rd  of  June 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  discharged  from 
their  parole  all  the  militia  who  had  been  made 
prisonera,  excepting  those  who  had  surrendered  at 
Fort  Moultrie  and  Charleston,  and  restored  them 
to  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens.  He  solicited 
the  inhabitants  to  take  military  service  under  the 
Crow^n,  that  they  might  secure  the  King's  Govern- 
ment, and  deliver  the  country  from  the  anarchy 
which  had  long  prevailed ;  and  he  declaimed  that 
such  as  should  neglect  to  return  to  their  allegiance 
would  be  treated  as  enemies  and  rebels.  The  efiects 
of  this  proclamation  were  not  happy.  The  South 
Carolinians  were  above  all  things  desirous  of  peace. 
They  were  willing  for  the  sake  of  quiet  to  submit  to 
Royal  sway ;  but  the  majority  still  cherished  their 
resentments,  and  were  not  at  all  inclined  to  en- 
counter the  perils  of  war  for  the  sake  of  still  further 
repressing  a  cause  to  which,  on  the  whole,  they 
felt  friendly.  For  the  present,  they  professed  loyalty ; 
but  it  was  with  a  secret  reservation  in  favour  of  the 
patriots,  whenever  the  opportunity  should  arise. 
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Defeat  of  Colonel  Sumpter — Measixres  of  great  Severity  adopted  by  Earl  Cornwallis  and  Lord  Rawdon — Their  Vindication 
of  Themselves — Position  of  Washington  in  the  North — Privations  of  the  American  Troops — Return  of  Lafayette  to  the 
United  States — Determination  of  France  to  send  Land  and  Sea  Forces  to  America — Knyphausen's  Invasion  of  New 
Jersey— Arrival  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  from  the  South— Skirmish  at  Springfield — Evacuation  of  the  Jerseys — Attack  on 
Bergen  Point — Arrival  of  the  French  Fleet  with  Troops  on  Board— Bad  State  of  American  Affairs— Dilatory  Recruitment 
of  the  Army — Patriotism  of  Pennsylvania-  Su-  Henry  Clinton's  Abortive  Design  on  Newi^ort — The  French  Fleet 
Blockaded — Gloomy  Views  of  Clinton— Interview  between  Washington  and  Rochambeau  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut. 


Sir  Henry  Clinton  designed  to  follow  up  his  con- 
quest of  South  Carolina  by  a  series  of  operations 
against   the   sister   province ;    but   his    intentions 

*  Gordon  and  Stedman — both  English  historians  of  the  war 
— condemn  the  conduct  of  Tarleton  on  grounds  of  humanity  : 
the  former  by  implication ;  the  latter  very  explicitly.  Stedman 
had  served  with  the  English  army  in  America  during  the  war. 


in  this  respect  were  frustrated  by  the  receipt  of 
information  that  a  Fi'ench  fleet,  with  troops  on 
board,  was  expected  very  shortly  on  the  American 
coast.  The  English  Commander-in-Chief  therefoi'e 
thought  it  prudent  to  return  to  New  York  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  army,  leaving  four  thousand 
men,  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  to  hold  what  had  been 
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won,  and,  if  tliat  could  be  effected,  to  extend  tlie 
victories  of  the  British  arms  into  other  parts  of  the 
south.  On  the  5th  of  June,  Clinton  sailed  from 
Charleston,  and  Cornwallis  at  once  turned  his 
thoughts  to  an  active  prosecution  of  the  campaign. 
But,  owing  to  the  great  heat  of  the  weather,  and 
the  want  of  magazines,  he  was  unable  to  make  any- 
direct  movement  until  the  approach  of  autumn. 
In  the  meanwhile,  he  took  steps  for  enlisting  the 
loyalists  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  into  the 
Boyal  army,  and  for  forming  companies  of  militia. 
He  also  commiuiicated  with  the  supporters  of  the 
British  cause  in  North  Carolina,  and  advised  them 
to  remain  quiet  until  the  King's  forces  advanced  to 
their  support.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  made 
various  attempts  at  insurrection  before  the  right 
time,  and  were  for  the  most  part  crushed  by  the 
local  authorities,  though  one  party,  consisting  of 
eight  hundred  men,  succeeded  in  reaching  a  de- 
tachment of  the  English  army  at  Camden,  in  South 
Carolina.  The  command  at  that  spot  was  given  to 
Lord  Eawdon — a  young  nobleman,  then  barely 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  but  who  had  ah-eady,  five 
years  before,  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage 
at  the  Battle  of  Bunker's  HUl.  In  subsequent 
years,  Lord  Eawdon,  as  the  Earl  of  Moira,  and 
ultimately  as  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  acquired 
reno^vn  in  India,  where  he  acted  as  Governoi'- 
General,  and  also  in  a  military  capacity.  At 
present  he  was  comparatively  unknown ;  but  he 
soon  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  the  confi- 
dence of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  his  abilities  as  a  soldier 
was  not  misplaced. 

While  still  at  Charleston,  Cornwallis  attended  to 
the  government  of  the  subjugated  province,  but,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  in  a  spirit  much  too  despotic.  He 
issued  a  succession  of  proclamations,  abridging  the 
privileges  of  the  prisoners  of  war;  and  he  esta- 
blished a  board  of  police  for  the  administration  oi 
justice,  which  acted  with  great  partiality  towards 
the  loyal,  and  great  harshness  towards  all  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  insun-ection.  Several  of 
the  latter  were  imprisoned  at  a  distance  from 
their  families;  and  fear  of  consequences  induced 
many  to  make  a  hypocritical  pi-ofession  of  loyalty 
when  they  were  in  truth  only  awaiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  resume  the  war.  Those  who  had 
suffered  from  their  devotion  to  the  national  cause 
were  encouraged  by  the  sympathy  of  the  South 
Carolinian  ladies,  who  refused  to  attend  the  con- 
certs and  public  receptions  of  the  victors,  and 
preferreji  to  visit  their  unhappy  countrymen  in  the 
prisons  where  they  languished.  Yet  even  this  in- 
fluence did  not  counteract  to  any  great  extent  the 
feeling  of  depression  which  had  spread  over  the 


land,  and  which  lasted  for  some  weeks  after  the 
fall  of  Charleston.  A  more  courageous  spirit  ulti- 
mately set  in,  and  an  occasion  presently  arose  for 
once  moi'e  raising  the  standard  of  revolt  in  the 
southern  portions  of  the  Union. 

At  the  end  of  March,  Washington  sent  a  re- 
inforcement to  the  Carolinas,  consisting  of  Delaware 
and  Maryland  troops,  with  a  regiment  of  artillery, 
under  the  command  of  Baron  de  Kalb,  a  German 
officer.  Their  despatch  had  been  delayed  for  want 
of  funds,  and,  when  at  length  they  started,  they 
had  a  long  and  tedious  way  before  them.  Being 
improvided  with  magazines,  they  were  obliged 
to  spread  themselves  in  small  parties  over  the 
country  in  order  to  collect  corn  and  other  neces- 
saries. It  was  July  before  they  reached  North 
Carolina,  and  at  Deep  River  they  were  compelled  to 
halt  for  some  time.  On  the  approach  of  this  force, 
a  number  of  South  Carolinian  refugees,  who  had 
sought  protection  in  the  northern  province  and  in 
Yii'ginia,  assembled,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred, 
under  the  lead  of  Colonel  Sumpter,  whose  family 
had  been  treated  with  great  cruelty  by  the  English 
military  authorities,  and  who  in  consequence 
cherished  a  feeling  of  fierce  resentment.  He  now 
burst  into  South  Carolina,  determined  to  do  as 
much  mischief  on  a  small  scale  as  he  could. 
Popular  support  and  assistance  were  not  found 
wanting  by  his  followers.  Village  blacksmiths 
forged  for  them  rude  instruments  of  war  out  of 
those  which  had  been  used  for  husbandry ;  private 
families  gave  up  their  pewter  dishes,  to  be  melted 
down  into  bullets.  Even  then,  the  supply  of 
weapons  was  most  inadequate;  yet  these  courageous 
men  sought  out  small  detached  parties  of  militia  or  of 
Royal  troops,  and  fought  them  with  varying  success. 
In  time,  theii-  stock  of  arms  was  increased  by  what 
they  took  from  the  bodies  of  the  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle;  and  the  fame  of  their  exploits  caused 
others  to  join  their  ranks,  so  that  they  soon  num- 
bered six  hundred  men.  Then  some  companies  of 
Royal  militia  deserted,  and  went  over  to  Sumpter ; 
one  of  them  under  circumstances  which  cannot 
escape  the  imputation  of  peculiarly  bad  faith- 
Lisle,  the  commander,  who  had  recently  accepted 
military  rank  as  a  Royal  officer,  concealed  his  in- 
tention until  his  men  had  been  supplied  with 
clothes,  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  then  carried 
them  to  the  little  army  of  guerillas.  Although 
these  men  were  on  two  occasions  defeated  with 
loss,  the  partisan  warfare  of  Colonel  Sumpter,  and 
the  advance  of  the  American  army  from  the  North, 
were  facts  sufficiently  serious  to  oblige  Cornwallis 
to  draw  in  his  outposts,  and  mass  his  scattered 
troops.     The  English  forces  had  up  to  this  time 
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occupied  a  line  of  posts  extending  from  the  river 
Pcdee,  neai'  tlie  eastern  boundaries  of  the  State,  to 
the  fortified  village  of  Ninety-six,  in  its  more 
western  division.  The  village  so  called  is  sujiposed 
to  have  derived  its  singular  name  from  the  cii'cum- 
stance  of  its  being  ninety-six  miles  distant  from  the 
principal  village  of  the  Cherokee  Indians.  Now 
that  the  outlying  posts  wex'e  abandoned,  the  main 
body  of  the  army  was  concentrated  at  Camden. 

De  Kalb,  who  commanded  the  army  of  relief, 
which  Congress  strained  every  nerve  to  reinforce 
on  its  march,  was  an  officer  of  excellent  abilities 
and  considerable  experience ;  but  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  foreigner  was  against  him,  as  he  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  country,  and  a  stranger  to  the 
language  and  disposition  of  the  people.  On  the 
13th  of  June,  therefore,  General  Gates  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  command  of  the  Southern  Depart- 
ment, and  was  vested  with  ver'y  ample  powers. 
The  striking  success  of  Gates  over  General  Bur- 
goyne  at  Saratoga  had  conferred  upon  the  former 
officer  a  very  high  reputation — a  reputation,  per- 
haps, in  excess  of  his  deserts,  though  his  deserts 
were  not  mean.  He  had  succeeded  to  the  un- 
bounded confidence  which,  in  the  earlier  days  of 
the  war,  was  bestowed  on  another  Englishman, 
now  in  disgrace  and  retirement — General  Charles 
Lee  ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  for  some  years  the 
Americans  placed  more  reliance  on  two  natives  of 
the  country  against  which  they  were  in  rebellion, 
than  on  their  own  much  greater  man,  Washington, 
not  to  speak  of  Greene  and  Arnold.  Gates  reached 
the  camp  at  Buffiilo  Ford,  Deep  Eiver,  on  the  25th 
of  July,  when  he  requested  Baron  de  Kalb  to  retain 
the  command  of  his  division,  as  formerly  in  the 
grand  army.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  German 
was  glad  to  escape  the  responsibility  of  the  chief 
command ;  for  his  practised  military  eye  must  have 
seen  how  poor,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  the 
materials  with  which  he  would  have  had  to  deal. 
A  large  part  of  the  army  consisted  of  undisciplined 
troops,  and  these  were  to  encounter  some  of  the 
best  soldiers  in  the  world,  well  commanded,  and 
confident  with  recent  victory.  The  supply  of  food 
was  of  the  worst,  if  indeed  it  can  be  said  that 
there  was  any  supply  at  all ;  and  the  march  was 
through  a  dreary  and  pei-plexing  country,  in  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year.  The  American  forces 
counted  about  two  thousand  men — a  very  insuffi- 
cient number,  considering  all  that  lay  before  them ; 
but  reinforcements  of  militia  from  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  were  expected,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
brave  the  issue. 

Without  loss  of  time.  Gates  got  his  army  in 
motion  by  the  27th  of  July;  and,  considering  it 


advisable  to  close  with  the  enemy  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, took  the  direct  road  to  Camden,  though  it  lay 
through  a  region  of  great  sterility.  Sandhills, 
swamps,  and  pine-barrens  succeeded  one  another 
with  wearisome  sameness  ;  the  midsummer  sun  was 
fierce  and  tyrannous ;  the  aii-  drooped  heavily  with 
malarious  vapours;  the  march  was  toilsome  and 
depressing  beyond  description ;  and  the  men  were 
exposed  to  imminent  danger  of  starving.  At  one 
time,  there  were  signs  of  a  mutiny  on  this  account. 
The  subsistence  of  the  troops  was  in  fact  an  afiair 
of  chance.  The  men  occasionally  found  lean  cattle 
wandering  about  the  woods,  and  these  they  killed 
and  consumed  ;  but  this  precarious  supply  often 
failed  them  altogether,  and  their  case  became  little 
short  of  desperate.  Unripe  corn,  gathered  from 
the  fields,  supplied  the  place  of  bread  ;  and,  when 
that  was  wanting,  the  wild  peaches  of  the  country 
were  gladly  eaten  as  a  resource  against  positive 
famine.  Disease  ensued,  as  it  is  sure  to  do  imder 
such  circumstances ;  the  army  was  threatened 
with  destruction  before  it  had  seen  the  enemy. 
Gates  at  length  struggled  through  the  dismal  tracts 
which  had  folded  him  and  his  men  in  their  death- 
like embraces;  and,  being  reinforced  by  the  ex- 
pected militia  towards  the  middle  of  August, 
he  considered  his  army  in  a  sufficiently  favourable 
state  for  encountering  the  Royal  forces. 

By  this  time.  Lord  Cornwallis  had  joined  the 
main  body  of  his  troops  at  Camden,  situated  on 
the  river  Watei-ee,  a  branch  of  the  Santee.  The 
Americans  began  to  move  on  the  evening  of  August 
15th,  and  the  advanced  guards  of  the  armies  un- 
expectedly met  in  the  woods  about  two  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th.  If  mere  numbers 
always  prevailed,  the  issue  of  the  day  would  have 
been  entirely  favova-able  to  Gates ;  for  he  had 
now  four  thousand  men  to  only  two  thousand  of 
the  English.  As  regards  health,  the  forces  were 
about  on  a  par ;  for  both  were  suffering  from  the 
maladies  of  a  depressing  and  almost  tropical 
climate.  But  the  British  troo])s  ^Yeve  of  much 
superior  quality  to  the  Americans ;  were  better 
armed  and  better  fed ;  and  had  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  their  business  as  soldiers,  which  could  not 
be  said  of  many  of  their  opponents.  The  regulars 
under  Gates  formed  a  rather  small  minority ;  the 
rest  were  raw  militia.  In  this  respect,  Cornwallis 
was  in  the  superior  position;  but  his  paucity  of 
numbers  was  embarrassing,  and  Camden  was  not 
well  adapted  for  sustaining  an  attack.  The  English 
General,  however,  saw  that  he  must  either  strike  a 
successful  blow,  or  retreat  to  Charleston.  To  have 
adopted  the  latter  alternative  would  have  been  a 
dangerous  confession  of  weakness,  and  in  the  then 
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disaffected  state  of  the  province  would  have  been 
followed  at  once  by  a  general  rising.  He  therefore 
advanced  towards  the  American  camp,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  battle  resulted,  as  we  have 
said,  from  an  accidental  collision  in  the  woods. 
Several  other  skirmishes  occurred  during  the  night, 
serving  to  show  the  opposing  commanders  the 
position  of  each  other's  forces,  but  in  themselves 
attended  by  no  decisive  results. 

Cornwallis  perceived  that  the  Americans  were 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  morasses,  and  that  conse- 
quently they  would  not  be  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  superior  numbers  to  spread  their  ranks,  and 
enclose  his  small  army.  He  formed  his  men  in 
two  divisions,  of  which  the  right  was  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Webster,  while  the  left  was 
under  Lord  Rawdon.  The  American  army  was  in 
three  divisions,  with  artillery  between  them.  The 
respective  commanders  were  Generals  Gist  and 
Caswell,  and  Baron  de  Kalb ;  Gates  holding  him- 
self in  readiness  to  appear  wherever  his  presence 
might  be  required.  With  the  earliest  light  of 
morning,  the  English  began  the  attack,  rushing 
forward  with  a  cheer  which  struck  dismay  into  the 
opposing  ranks  of  the  militia.  The  latter  had 
already  been  much  shaken  by  the  obscure  en- 
counter of  the  previous  night,  which  had  caused 
the  advanced  guards  to  fall  back  with  precipitation, 
and  had  spread  a  feeling  of  vague  alarm  through 
the  whole  line.  It  should  in  fairness  be  recollected 
that  the  Americans  were  reduced  in  strength  and 
spirits  by  the  low  dietaiy  to  which  they  had  for 
some  weeks  been  accustomed;  by  fatiguing  marches 
and  impaired  health.  The  Virginian  militia  on  the 
left  of  the  American  line  could  not  abide  the  shock 
of  onslaught.  After  a  desultory  and  feeble  dis- 
charge of  musketry,  they  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  fled.  The  centime,  composed  of  the  militia  of 
Noi-th  Carolina,  caught  the  rapid  infection  of 
dismay,  and  dashed  confusedly  to  the  rear.  They 
were  pursued  by  Tarleton's  cavalry,  and  cut  down 
without  even  the  show  of  resistance.  Gates,  with 
some  of  the  militia  ofiicers,  attempted  to  rally 
them ;  but  they  refused  to  listen  to  the  word  of 
command,  and  continued  their  headlong  flight.  It 
was  afterwards  said  by  some  that  Gates  abandoned 
the  ground  sooner  than  he  ought,  and  before  all 
hope  of  victory  was  lost ;  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  he  was  borne  off  the  field  by  the 
rush  of,  his  scai'ed  militia,  and  that  he  found  it 
impossible  to  do  more  than  endeavour  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  regular  troops  by  steadying  a  sufii- 
cient  number  of  the  others  to  answer  that  purpose. 
The  attempt,  however,  was  iinavailing.  It  was  the 
regulars  who  covered  the  flight  of  the  militia. 


The  former,  in  truth,  fought  with  the  utmost 
gallantry.  Under  the  command  of  Bai-on  de 
Kalb,  they  disputed  every  inch  of  ground,  even 
after  the  centre  and  left  wing  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared. These  devoted  men,  the  regular  or 
Continental  troops,  formed  the  right  of  the  Ame- 
rican line,  and  were  assailed  by  the  British  left, 
under  Lord  Rawdon.  The  contest  was  long  and 
bloody.  After  awhile,  Colonel  Webster  got  to  the 
rear  of  the  Americans,  and  the  two  armies  became 
intermingled  in  a  murderous  and  almost  indiscrimi- 
nate sti-uggle.  Not  until  Lord  Cornwallis  brought 
his  whole  force  to  bear  on  them  did  the  heroic 
Continentals  give  way.  At  the  last  moment,  de 
Kalb  made  a  desperate  charge  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  troops  who  still  refused  to  yield.  Struck 
■with  eleven  mortal  wounds,  the  gallant  German 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  his  aide-de-camp.  Colonel 
du  Buysson,  vainly  announced  his  rank  and  nation 
to  the  English  troops.  Du  Buysson  himself  received 
several  wounds,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  together 
with  the  Baron.  The  latter  died  on  the  following 
day,  after  dictating  a  letter  in  which  he  gave  warm 
expression  to  his  admiration  of  the  troops  he  had 
commanded,  for  their  valorous  and  prolonged  re- 
sistance to  superior  force.  Their  behaviour  was 
indeed  splendid,  but  it  did  not  sufiice  to  save  the 
army.  The  regiments  were  first  mobbed,  and  then 
scattered  in  small  knots  of  fugitives,  or  in  single 
units,  through  the  woods  and  marshes  to  the  north 
of  Camden.  Officers  and  men  were  separated ;  the 
roads  were  strewn  with  arms,  accoutrements, 
baggage,  fragments  of  waggons,  the  dead  bodies  of 
men  and  horses,  and  the  miserable  wounded ;  and 
cries  of  terror  and  of  agony  mingled  in  the  sultry 
air.  It  is  not  the  least  disgraceful  part  of  this 
flight  that  much  of  the  property  of  the  officers  was 
plundered  by  their  own  militia.  The  baggage- 
waggons  of  General  Gates  and  Baron  de  Kalb, 
however,  were  saved,  as  were  the  papers  and  private 
letters  of  both  those  commanders.  The  pursuit  by 
the  English  cavahy  was  hot  for  more  than  twenty 
miles ;  and  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  whole  teams 
of  horses  were  cut  out  of  the  waggons,  that  they 
might  be  mounted  by  officers  or  men.  Gates 
arrived  at  Charlotte  late  that  night,  and  on  the 
folloAving  day  proceeded  to  Hillsborough,  to  devise 
some  plan  of  defence  in  conjimction  with  the  Legis- 
lature of  North  Carolina. 

Shortly  after  this  signal  discomfiture  of  the 
American  main  army.  Colonel  Sumpter  received  a 
serious  check  at  Catawba  Ford.  A  few  days  before, 
he  had  been  reinforced  by  Gates,  and  ordered  to 
intercept  a  convoy  of  clothes,  ammunition^  and 
other  stores,  for  the  gamson  of  Camden,   which 
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■was  on  its  way  from  Ninety-six,  and  to  reduce  a 
small  fort  on  the  Wateree,  not  far  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  English  army.  In  both  these 
objects  he  succeeded  ;  but,  upon  hearing  of  the 
disastrous  affair  at  Camden,  he  hastily  mthdrew, 


Lord  Coi-nwalHs  now  advanced  to  Charlotte, 
and,  while  revolving  a  plan  for  the  conquest  of 
North  Carolina,  took  measures  for  securing  his 
hold  on  the  adjoining  province.  Some  of  these  were 
more  severe  than  it  is  easy  to  justify.     All  militia- 


A  A.  Americans  dra-wn  up  in  order  of  battle. 
B  B.  British  „  „  „ 

C  C.  Advance  of  the  British. 
D  B  D.  Americans  in  flight. 
£  B.  British  in  pursuit. 


American  Troops. 
British  „ 


PLAN  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  CAMDEX.     {From  Stcdman's  Sistory  of  the  American  War.) 


with  his  stores  and  prisoners,  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  Wateree.  Tai-leton  was  sent  in  pur- 
suit, and,  coming  up  with  tlie  Americans  on  the 
18th  of  August,  when  they  thought  themselves 
beyond  danger,  and  were  reposing  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  inflicted  upon  them  a  crushing  defeat.  The 
prisoners  and  stores  were  recovered;  nearly  four 
hundred  of  the  guerillas  were  killed  or  wounded ; 
and  Sumpter  was  glad  to  escape  without  his  coat. 


men  who,  after  serving  with  the  English,  joined 
the  insurgents,  were  to  suffer  death.  Several  of 
the  prisoners  taken  in  the  battle  of  Camden  were 
hanged,  in  consequence  of  theii'  having  formerly 
professed  allegiance  to  the  King,  and  received  Royal 
protections  which  were  found  in  their  pockets. 
Certain  pei'sons  who  had  been  living  on  parole 
at  Char'leston,  and  who  were  discovered  to  be  in 
secret  correspondence  with  the  rebels,  were  trans- 
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ported  to  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida;  and  ordei-s 
were  issued  for  sequestering  the  estates  of  leading 
malcontents.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  provo- 
cation which  the  English  authorities  had  received 
was  very  great ;  that  the  acts  of  the  South 
Carolinians  were  often  in  the  highest  degree 
treacherous  and  dishonourable.  Yet,  in  the  punish- 
ment of  even  such  offences,  some  moderation  should 
be  observed,  on  grounds  both  of  humanity  and 
policy.  The  conduct  of  Lord  Rawdon,  however, 
was  still  more  reprehensible  than  that  of  his 
sxiperior  in  command.  The  measures  taken  by 
Earl  Comwaliis  may  perhaps  be  defended  by  the 
stern  rules  of  martial  law ;  those  threatened  by 
Lord  Rawdon,  a  few  weeks  earlier,  passed  all 
bounds  of  civilised  procedure.  Several  men 
belonging  to  the  volunteer  regiment  raised  in 
Ireland  having  deserted  to  the  enemy,  the  young 
nobleman  determined  to  strike  terror  into  others 
who  might  be  similarly  disposed.  On  the  1st  ot 
July,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Major  Rugely,  from  his 
head-quarters  at  Camden,  in  which  he  said : — "  I 
will  give  the  inhabitants  ten  guineas  for  the  head 
of  any  deserter  belonging  to  the  volunteers  of 
Ireland ;  and  five  guineas  only  if  they  bring  him 
in  alive.  They  shall  likewise  be  rewarded,  though 
not  to  that  amount,  for  such  deserters  as  they  may 
secure  belonging  to  any  other  regiment.  I  am 
confident  that  you  will  encourage  the  country 
people  to  be  more  active  in  this  respect."  In  the 
same  letter  it  was  also  set  forth  that  any  of  the 
country  people  neglecting  to  secure  a  soldier 
straggling  without  a  written  pass,  or  in  any  way 
giving  him  aid  or  comfort,  should  be  punished  by 
whipping,  imprisonment,  or  transportation  to  the 
West  Indies,  according  as  the  degi-ee  of  criminality 
might  requii-e.  This  communication  afterwards 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans, 
and  a  letter  from  Lord  Cornwallis,  referring  to  his 
own  measures  of  I'epression,  likewise  became  known 
to  the  enemy.  The  facts  being  referred  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  he  called  upon  both  officers  for 
cxj)lanations. 

Cornwallis  replied  that  he  had  ordered  punish- 
ment only  on  those  who  had  formerly  submitted  to 
the  British  Government,  had  taken  the  oaths  and 
received  protection  in  June  and  July,  and  had  gone 
back  into  rebellion  in  August.  He  denied  that 
there  was  any  cruelty  or  wrong  in  such  orders,  and 
protested  that  he  could  see  in  them  nothing  but 
strict  justice  and  propriety.  Lord  Rawdon  argued 
that  there  was  every  possible  provocation,  and  even 
necessity,  for  the  measures  adopted  by  him;  that  he 
had  the  fullest  proofs  that  the  people  who  daily 
came  into  his  camp,  under  the  mask  of  friendship, 


held  correspondence  with  the  rebel  militia ;  that 
they  used  every  artifice  to  influence  the  minds  of 
the  soldiei-s,  and  induce  them  to  desert;  that  the 
encouragement  and  means  of  escape  which  they 
gave  the  men,  succeeded  to  an  alarming  degree; 
that  while  commanding  in  the  back  country  he  was 
betrayed  on  every  side  by  the  inhabitants;  that 
several  small  detachments  were  attacked  by  persons 
who  had  the  hour  before  been  with  them  as  friends 
in  the  camp  ;  that  the  militia  in  the  army  not  only 
enticed  the  soldiers  away,  but  actually  furnished 
them  with  horses  to  make  their  escape ;  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  such  a  system 
of  conduct ;  that  the  safety  of  the  army  required 
it ;  and  that  it  was  justified  not  more  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  than  by  the  nature  of  the 
ofience.  Tlie  letter  complained  of  was  written  in 
compliance  with  duty,  and  although  with  firmness, 
yet  not  with  a  wanton  abuse  of  power.  All  must 
see,  he  added,  that  the  threat  to  send  delinquents 
to  the  West  Indies  was  impracticable;  that  it  was 
designed  to  act  only  on  the  fears  and  prejudices 
of  the  vulgar,  and  not  to  be  literally  executed. 
It  had  its  efiect  on  the  Irish,  as  was  intended.* 
Clinton  seems  to  have  approved  of  the  conduct  of 
Earl  Cornwallis,  and  to  have  evaded  any  precise 
expression  of  opinion  with  regard  to  Lord  Rawdon. 
While  the  campaign  was  being  thus  actively 
carried  on  in  the  South,  very  little  was  accomplished 
in  the  North.  The  extreme  severity  of  the  winter 
at  New  York,  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the 
general  difficulties  of  the  situation,  induced  a  great 
deal  of  discontent,  and  the  anxieties  of  Washington 
were  never  more  serious  than  now.  The  soldiers 
ate  every  kind  of  horse-food  but  hay;  of  clothes 
there  was  a  terrible  deficiency;  and  the  miseries  of 
the  time  produced  numerous  desertions.  Congress 
did  almost  nothing  to  relieve  the  Avants  of  the  army, 
and  the  number  of  men  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Ameiican  Commander-in-Chief,  though  nominally 
thirty-five  thousand,  was  in  reality  much  less. 
When  reinforcements  had  been  sent  to  South  Caro- 
lina, the  total  force  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
adjacent  parts  was  considerably  under  ten  thousand. 
Washington  requested  that  a  committee  of  Congress 
might  attend  the  army,  with  power  to  act  in  the 
name  of  that  body  for  definite  objects.  The  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  a  committee  was  appointed, 
which  remained  in  camp  between  two  and  three 
months.  Yet  the  cMef  evils  were  not  amended,  and 
little  occuiTed  to  break  the  dreary  monotony  of 
winter  weather,  idleness,  and  insufficient  food.  An 
attack  on  the  British  post  in  Staten  Island,  the 

*  Sparks's  "Writings  of  Washington,  Appendix  to  Vol.  VIL, 
pp.  554-5. 
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sLores  of  wliicli  could  be  approached  over  the  ice, 
was  made  on  the  14th  of  Januaiy,  but  •without 
success ;  and  this  was  the  chief  warlike  operation 
of  tlie  dead  season.  The  soldiers,  having  nothing 
else  to  do,  tui'ned  their  activity  against  their  own 
countrymen.  In  a  general  order  of  January  29th, 
Washington  said  : — "  The  General  is  astonished  and 
mortified  that,  notwithstanding  the  last  order,  the 
inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp  are  abso- 
lutely a  i)rey  to  tlie  phindering  and  licentious  spirit 
of  the  soldiery.  From  daily  complaints,  and  a 
formal  i-epresentation  of  the  magistrates,  a  night 
scarcely  passes  without  gangs  of  soldiers  going  out 
of  camp,  and  committing  every  species  of  robbery, 
depredation,  and  the  grossest  personal  insults. 
These  violences  are  committed  on  the  property  and 
persons  of  those  who,  on  a  very  late  alanning  occa- 
sion for  the  want  of  provision,  manifested  the 
warmest  attachment  to  the  army,  by  afibrding  it 
the  most  generous  and  plentiful  relief." 

The  approach  of  spring  brought  no  improvement, 
as  far  as  the  suj^ply  of  food  was  concerned.  On  the 
28th  of  April,  Washington  wrote  to  General  Howe 
that  liis  men  were  constantly  on  the  point  of  starving. 
A  fortnight  later,  Nathaniel  Greene,  the  Quarter- 
master-General, told  Joseph  Reed,  in  a  letter  to 
that  oificei',  that  the  army  had  not  four  days'  pro- 
vision of  meat  in.  the  world,  and  that  Washmgton 
himself  was  confounded  at  his  situation,  and  ap- 
peai-ed  reserved  and  silent.  A  mood  of  sullen 
discontent,  amounting  almost  to  mutiny,  spread 
through  the  ranks,  and  increased  in  gravity  as  the 
weeks  wore  on.  Two  Connecticut  regiments  paraded 
under  arms  on  the  25th  of  May,  and  declared  that 
they  would  either  return  home,  or  obtain  subsistence 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  rest  of  the  army, 
without  actually  joining  in  this  movement,  seemed 
to  regard  it  with  sympathy ;  but  the  men  were  at 
length  brouglit  back  to  their  duty  by  the  expostu- 
lations of  their  ofiicers.  Frequent  requisitions  were 
made  on  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  feeling  of 
exasperation  was  at  length  aroused  in  that  quarter. 
That  Washington,  in  the  face  of  such  trials,  should 
have  held  his  forces  together  at  all,  and  maintained 
his  positions,  is,  as  one  of  his  Generals  remarked,  a 
greater  testimony  to  his  abilities  and  worth  than 
the  victories  which  others  had  gained  were  to  theirs. 

The  spirits  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  were 
cheered,  during  the  month  of  April,  by  the  return 
of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  from  Fx-ance,  Avith 
good  news  as  to  the  intentions  of  that  Power. 
The  Government  of  Louis  XVI.  had  fitted  out 
an  armament  of  naval  and  land  forces,  which 
were  soo^^  to  arrive  in  the  United  States. 
Washington  could  not  but  see  how  important,  on 


militaiy  grounds,  was  this  accession  of  strength; 
but  there  were  many  Americans  who  doubted  the 
good  effect  of  admitting  French  soldiers  to  the 
soil  of  the  Republic.  French  agents  in  America 
had  already  observed  the  vehement  dislike  of 
their  countrymen  existing  amongst  the  various 
communities  over  which  George  III.  still  asserted 
his  right  to  rule.  The  French  Minister,  Count  de 
Vergennes,  questioned  the  advisability  of  sending 
troops  to  America ;  and  not  without  reason,  when 
it  had  been  seen  that  even  the  sailors  under  Count 
d'Estaing,  though  coming  but  little  into  contact 
with  the  people,  had  in  some  places  excited  the 
most  violent  animosity.  The  majority  of  the 
French  Cabinet,  howevei', — influenced  principally 
by  the  persuasions  of  Lafayette, — over-ruled  the  ob- 
objections  of  Vergennes,  and  it  was  settled  that  the 
troops  should  be  sent.  This  feeling  of  hereditary 
dislike  was  afterwards  gi'eatly  mitigated,  and  the 
French  and  Americans  worked  well  together  to 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  fleet  was  commanded 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Temay;  at  the  head  of 
the  land  forces  was  the  Count  de  Rochambeau. 
With  equal  wisdom  and  good  feeling,  the  French 
Government  directed  that  Rochambeau  and  his 
troops  should  in  all  cases  be  under  the  orders  of 
Washington,  who,  with  this  view,  was  made  a 
Lieutenant-General  in  the  French  army;  that 
American  ofiicers  were  to  command  French  officers 
of  equal  rank ;  and  that  in  all  military  acts  or 
capitulations  the  American  Generals  were  to  sign 
first. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet,  and  while 
the  American  army  was  still  in  a  state  of  great 
weakness,  General  Knyphausen,  who  in  the 
absence  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  held  the  chief 
command  at  New  York,  determined  to  make  a 
raid  into  the  Jerseys.  He  had  received  some  very 
exaggerated  reports  as  to  the  disafifection  of  the 
people  in  that  State,  and,  believing  that  he  would 
be  received  w^ith  open  arms,  resolved  to  appeal  in 
force  to  the  loyal  feelings  which  he  eri'oneously 
supposed  to  be  general.  On  the  6th  of  June,  he 
led  five  thousand  soldiers  from  Staten  Island  to 
Elizabethtown  in  New  Jersey,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  marched  towards  Springfield.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  the  inhabitants  were 
not  at  all  inclined  to  receive  him  in  a  friendly 
spirit.  Tlie  militia  and  the  regular  troops  quickly 
assembled,  and  attacked  the  advancing  British 
with  so  much  energy,  that  they  found  it  advisable, 
in  the  night,  to  retreat  to  Elizabethtown.  Before 
retiring,  however,  the  invadei's  had  got  as  far  as 
the  outskirts  of  Springfield,  had  set  fire  to  the 
little   settlement    called   Connecticut    Farms,  and 
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had  reduced  the  wliole  village,  including  the 
church,  to  ashes.  The  act  was  one  of  wanton 
and  inexcusable  barbarity,  and  it  was  attended  by 
another  even  more  atrocious,  A  Mrs.  Caldwell, 
wife  of  the  minister  of  the  place,  was  shot  through 
the  window  of  her  house  while  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  her  children.  For  this  execrable  deed  there 
seems  to  have  been  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  a 
pretext.  It  was  doubtless  the  act  of  a  single 
individual,  obeying  simply  the  lawless  impulse 
of  his  own  depraved  and  murderous  nature  ;  but 
the  burning  of  the  village  must  have  been  done  by 
authority.  Such  measures  seldom  have  any  other 
effect  than  to  exasperate  opposition,  and  provoke 
retaliations  which  are  frequently  as  bad  as  the 
onginal  offences.  The  British  left  behind  them  a 
sense  of  cruel  ^vrong,  and  a  fierce  desire  for  re- 
venge ;  but  the  Jerseys,  so  far  from  being  subdued, 
became  all  the  more  implacable  in  their  hatred  of 
Royal  government.  Knyphausen  dared  not  ven- 
ture on  any  further  attemjits  in  that  dii^ection,  but 
■concentrated  his  regiments  at  Elizabethtown  and 
in  Staten  Island.  On  hearing  of  the  invasion  of 
I^ew  Jersey,  "Washington  had  made  preparations 
for  attacking  the  enemy;  but  the  retreat  of  the 
British  rendered  this  unnecessary — fortunately, 
perhaps,  for  the  American  commander,  whose 
army  at  that  time  was  extremely  weak.  The 
retiring  forces  were  followed  by  an  American  de- 
tachment, which  attacked  their  rear-guard  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  but  was  repulsed.  Wash- 
ington, in  consequence  of  these  events,  drew  his 
army  nearer  to  the  Hudson,  where  he  took  up  a 
position  from  which  he  could  act  with  equal 
celerity  in  defence  of  "New  Jersey  or  of  the  New 
York  highlands. 

Further  operations  against  New  Jersey  were 
undertaken  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  shortly  after  his 
return  from  South  Carolina,  which  was  on  the  18th 
of  June.  Including  four  thousand  ^militia  and 
refugees,  who  were  at  any  rate  useful  for  gan-ison 
duty,  the  English  General  had  now  under  his  com- 
mand about  sixteen  thousand  effectives.  At  first  it 
appeared  as  if  he  were  about  to  sail  up  the  Hudson, 
and  attack  the  American  posts  in  the  highlands. 
To  repel  any  such  attempt,  "Washington  left  General 
Greene  at  Springfield  with  seven  hundred  Con- 
tinentals, the  Jersey  militia,  and  some  cavalry,  and 
himself  proceeded  to  Pompton,  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army.  It 
was  very  difficult  to  divine  what  the  intentions 
of  Clinton  really  were;  but  on  the  morning  of 
the  23rd  of  June  he  advanced  rapidly,  and  in 
full  force,  from  Elizabethtown  to  Springfield. 
Arriving  there,  the  troops  opened  a  vigorous  can- 


nonade, and  prepai'ed  to  enter  the  place  over  some 
bridges  which  crossed  a  rivulet  in  front  of  the 
walls.  The  passage  of  these  bridges  was  disputed 
by  Greene,  but  without  success,  and  the  town  was 
set  on  fire  by  the  British.  Greene  had  fallen  back 
to  a  neighbouring  range  of  hills,  and  was  so  strongly 
posted  that  his  antagonists  would  not  venture  to 
attack  him,  being  probably  unaware  that  liis 
numbers  were  very  small.  They  accordingly  re- 
turned to  Elizabethtown,  pursued  by  the  enraged 
militia.  Continuing  their  march  to  Elizabeth  Point, 
they  passed  over  to  Staten  Island  during  the  night, 
and  by  the  following  morning  had  completely 
evacuated  the  Jei^eys.  The  design  of  the  expedi- 
tion appears  to  have  been  to  destroy  the  American 
magazines  in  that  locality ;  but  the  resistance 
jDroved  too  serious  to  justify  a  further  advance  into 
a  difficult  and  decidedly  hostile  country.  Wash- 
ington, on  hearing  of  Clinton's  march,  hastily  re- 
turned towards  Springfield,  but  did  not  anive  until 
the  action  was  over,  and  the  town  destroyed.  He 
shortly  afterwards  planned  an  enterprise  against  a 
British  post  at  Bei'gen  Point,  on  the  Hudson, 
opposite  to  New  Yoi-k.  Seventy  loyalists  were 
stationed  at  this  post,  and  it  was  thought  they 
could  be  easily  subdued.  One  of  the  American 
commander's  objects  in  making  this  demonstration 
was  to  carry  off  a  number  of  cattle  ft-om  the  small 
peninsula.  So  far,  the  attack,  which  was  conducted 
by  General  Wayne,  and  took  place  on  the  20th  of 
July,  was  successful;  but  the  loyalists,  in  their 
blockhouse  of  logs,  defended  themselves  with  so 
much  gallantry  that  the  Republicans  were  diiven 
back  with  considerable  loss. 

The  French  fleet,  consisting  of  eight  ships  of 
the  line,  with  frigates  and  other  vessels,  and  having 
neai-ly  six  thousand  troops  on  board,  reached  the 
shores  of  Rhode  Island  on  the  10th  of  July.  This 
armament,  it  was  announced,  was  to  be  followed 
by  a  second  division ;  but  no  second  division  ever 
came.  A  few  days  later,  Lafayette  arrived  at 
Newport  from  the  American  head-quarters,  to 
consult  with  his  countrymen  as  to  the  further 
course  of  the  campaign ;  and  a  plan  of  combined 
opei-ations  against  the  enemy  in  New  York,  drawn 
up  by  Washington,  and  addressed  to  Count  Rocham- 
beau,  was  carried  with  him  by  the  young  French 
Marquis.  This  plan  was  formed  on  the  supposition 
that  the  French  would  have  a  stronger  naval  force 
than  the  English,  and  would  be  able  to  attack  the 
enemy's  fleet  with  a  good  prospect  of  success,  or  at 
the  worst  be  in  a  position  to  block  it  up  in  New 
York  harbour.  The  calculation,  however,  proved 
futile  ;  for,  after  the  scheme  was  arranged,  Admiral 
Graves  arrived  from  England  with  six  ships  of  the 
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line,  which,  with  those  already  on  the  station,  gave 
a  total  naval  force  much  supeiior  to  that  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Ternay.  It  was  agi'eed,  therefore,  to 
wait  for  reinforcements ;  and  Washington  was  not 
sorry  for  this  delay,  as  his  army  was  yet  in  a 
feeble  and  disorganised  condition.  He  had  still 
only  a  very  inadequate  number  of  troops,  and  these 
were  so  badly  apparelled  that  their  commander 
felt  a  very  natural  sentiment  of  shame  in  present- 
ing such  ragged  legions  to  the  smart  and  well-clad 
French.  On  the  20th  of  August,  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  : — "  To  me  it  will  appear  mii-aculous  if  our 
affairs  can  maintain  themselves  much  longer  in  their 
present  train.  If  either  the  temper  or  the  resources 
of  the  country  will  not  permit  of  an  alteration,  we 
may  expect  soon  to  be  reduced  to  the  humiliating 
condition  of  seeing  the  cause  of  America  upheld  in 
America  by  foi'eign  arms." 

Before  the  arrival  of  his  allies,  Washington  had 
frequently  applied  to  Congress,  and  to  the  State 
Legislatures,  for  assistance.  Congress  was  not  slow 
in  passing  resolutions  ;  but  its  powers  permitted  it 
to  do  little  more  than  recommend  cei-tain  measures 
to  the  local  Assemblies,  and  the  latter  were  slothful 
and  indifferent.  The  anny  was  recruited  in  the 
most  parsimonious  fashion.  Less  than  a  week 
before  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet,  Washington 
found  that  scarcely  any  of  the  new  levies  had 
arrived  in  camp,  and  that  Massachusetts  had  not 
sent  in  one  man  of  the  reinforcement  which  a  few 
weeks  before  it  had  resolved  on  contributing. 
Several  of  the  States  had  not  even  informed  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  number  of  men  they 
intended  to  furnish.  In  some  quarters,  however, 
a  more  patriotic  feeling  appeared.  Pennsylvania, 
in  spite  of  the  large  element  of  Quakerism  in  its 
population,  or  perhaps  in  a  spirit  of  opposition  to 
that  element,  was  particularly  earnest  in  making 
provision  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  subscribed  largely  for 
giving  bounties  to  new  recruits ;  established  a  bank 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  army  with  pro- 
visions ;  and,  by  a  house-to-house  visitation,  col- 
lected a  sujfficient  sum  of  money  to  pvirchase 
materials  for  a  number  of  garments,  which  were 
made  up  by  the  ladies,  and  sent  on  to  the  army. 

Aware  of  his  superiority  over  the  enemy,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  made  up  his  mind  to  strike  a  sudden 
and  rapid  blow  against  the  French  at  Newport. 
He  embarked  six  thousand  troops  at  Frog's  Neck 
on  the  27th  of  July,  and  sailed  to  Huntington 
Bay,  in  Long  Island.  Washington  had  by  this 
time  received  some  la}-ge  reinforcements,  and, 
knowing  that  the  British  army  at  New  York  had 
been  greatly  weakened  by  the  departure  of  Clinton 


and  his  regiments,  conceived  that  he  might  make  a 
demonstration  against  that  city.  Having  crossed 
the  Hudson,  he  advanced  towards  the  south,  and 
might  perhaps  have  ventured  on  an  attack,  but  for 
the  return  of  his  adversary.  The  French  position  at 
Newpoi't  had  been  strengthened  by  new  works  and 
batteries,  and  by  the  arrival  of  militia  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut.  Clinton  feared  that 
the  favourable  opportunity  for  assailing  the  place 
had  passed.  Being  also  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
New  York,  owing  to  the  movement  of  Washing- 
ton, he  landed  his  men  on  Long  Island,  and  on 
the  31st  of  the  month  returned  whence  he 
had  set  out.  Nevertheless,  Admiral  Arbuthnot 
blockaded  the  French  squadron  in  the  harbour  of 
Newport,  and  compelled  the  whole  of  the  Fi-ench 
contingent  to  I'emain  there  for  its  protection. 
Another  French  squadron,  under  the  Count  de 
Guichen,  was  expected  from  the  West  Indies ;  but 
the  commander  sailed  for  France,  without  paying 
any  heed  to  the  United  States.  The  second  French 
division  was  blockaded  at  Brest  by  the  British 
fleet;  so  that  the  Americans  were  not  in  a  much 
better  position  than  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year.  They  were  unable  to  take  any  active  mea- 
sures, and  were  obliged  still  to  be  content  with  a 
policy  of  defence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English 
General  felt  disinclined  for  operations  in  the  field, 
especially  as  the  season  was  now  rapidly  slipping 
away.  Washington  recrossed  the  Hudson,  and 
encamped  below  Orangetown,  or  Tappan,  where  he 
stayed  till  the  winter.  Clinton  remained  at  New 
York ;  and  the  antagonistic  armies  continued  to 
watch  one  another's  movements  with  a  close  and 
jealous  scrutiny. 

Probably  neither'  of  the  opposing  commanders 
was  in  good  spirits  as  to  the  future  :  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  was  cei'tainly  far  from  being  in  a  cheerful 
mood.  On  the  25th  of  August,  he  wrote  a  secret 
despatch  to  Lord  George  Germaine,  in  which  he 
took  a  very  gi-ave  view  of  the  situation ;  remarked 
on  the  vanity  of  reckoning  on  the  oppressed  loyalists 
for  dispersing  Washington's  army,  or  holding  any 
part  of  the  country  for  the  King ;  and  gave  it  as 
his  deliberate  opinion  that  his  force  was  some 
thousands  too  weak  to  subdue  so  formidable  a 
rebellion.  He  complained  of  Admiral  Arbuthnot's 
failing  to  render  him  a  cordial,  uniform,  and 
animated  support,  and  attributed  to  the  dilatori- 
ness  of  that  officer  the  fact  of  the  detachment 
intended  for  Rhode  Island  not  starting  on  the 
contemplated  expedition  until  the  French  had  taken 
such  measures  as  to  render  an  attack  too  hazardous. 
Well  might  the  King,  in  writing  to  Lord  North, 
characterise  this   despatch  as   "  of  a  very  gloomy 
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cast."  Clinton  was  on  the  spot,  and  knew  how 
great,  how  terrible,  were  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation. 

About  a  month  after  this  despatch  was  penned, 
:the  American  and  French  commanders  became  per- 
sonally known  to  one  another.  On  the  21st  of 
September,  Washington  and  Rochambeau  met  at 
Hai-tford,  iti  Connecticut,  where  they  talked  over 
their  plans  for  the  next  campaign,  without,  how- 
ever, being  able  to  settle  anything  with  precision. 
As  a  compliment  to  their  French  allies,  and  a 
recognition  of  the  xinity  of  the  two  nations,  the 
American  officers  now  wore  cockades  of  black  and 
white — ^the  former  being  the  American  colour,  the 


latter  the  French.  At  Hai-tford,  and  also  at  head- 
quarters, "Washington  managed  to  present  the  best 
aspects  of  his  army  to  the  foreigners,  and  to  exclude 
the  worst.  A  French  observer  (the  Marquis  de 
Chastellux)  testified  in  glowing  terms  to  the  soldier- 
like demeanour  of  the  general  officers,  and  to  their 
politeness  and  ability ;  and  spoke  with  admiration 
of  the  handsome  equij^age  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  of  the  battalion  of  the  Guards,  of  the 
numerous  grooms  holding  fine  horses,  of  the  regu- 
larity with  which  all  things  were  ordered  in  camp, 
and  of  the  perfection  of  the  discipline.  Yet  there 
was  a  shabby  background  to  this  picture,  and 
Washington  was  not  the  man  to  forget  it. 
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France  being  now  upon  the  scene  of  action  as  the 
military  ally  of  the  United  States,  it  became  in- 
cumbent on  the  rulers  of  the  latter  to  consult  their 
great  patron  on  all  affairs  of  importance,  and  to 
give  sufficient  information  as  to  the  means  and 
resources  of  the  Republic  to  enable  the  French 
monarch  to  proportion  his  own  armaments  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  On  the  31st  of  Januaiy, 
1780,  Congress  resolved  to  lay  before  the  French 
Minister,  for  transmission  to  his  Sovereign,  certain 
intelligence,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  confidently  relied  on  bringing  into  the  field, 
in  the  ensuing  campaign,  an  army  of  twenty-five 
thousand  effectives,  exclusive  of  commissioned 
officers ;  that  this  army  could  be  reinforced  by 
militia  to  any  extent  required  j  that  supplies  of 
provisions  for  all  the  forces  could  readily  be  ob- 
tained ;  that  further  supplies  for  the  use  of  such 
troops  as  France  might  send  should  be  laid  up  in 
magazines,  and  that  these  magazines  should  be 
put  under  the  agent  of  the  French  Mai'ine.  The 
assistance  of  a  competent  naval  force  was  dii'ectly 
asked  for ;  Congress  declaring  that  without  such 
a   force   little   more   could   be   attempted   by  the 


American  army  than  straitening  the  quarters  of 
the  enemy,  and  covering  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country.  Tlie  superiority  of  the  English  at  sea,  it 
was  observed,  enabled  them  to  change  their  object 
and  operations  with  the  utmost  facility,  while  those 
of  the  United  States  were  rendered  difficult  by 
the  great  extent  of  coxmtry  they  had  to  defend. 
At  the  same  time,  Congress  assured  the  French 
King  that  the  people  of  the  United  States — what- 
ever might  have  been  insinuated  to  the  contrary 
by  the  British  Cabinet,  with  respect  to  some 
membei-s  of  the  Federation — were  unanimously 
resolved  to  secure  their  independence  and  their 
liberties. 

This  communication  was  made  some  months 
before  the  arxival  of  the  French  fleet  and  army, 
and  it  shows  that  in  those  early  days  of  1780  the 
American  leaders  were  not  at  all  confident  of  their 
ability  to  expel  or  subdvie  the  English  army,  with- 
oiit  the  active  co-operation  of  France.  At  that 
time  the  South  was  being  threatened ;  the  North 
was  kept  in  constant  alarm  and  watchfulness  by 
the  presence  of  the  Royal  forces  at  New  York; 
and   the  Middle  States  would  probably  have  re- 
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recovered  much  of  their  former  loyalty  on  the 
first  signal  success  of  the  King's  troops  in  their 
part  of  the  Union.  Considerations  of  this  nature 
doubtless  had  great  weight  with  the  French 
Government  in  resolving,  to  send  an  army  and  a 
navy  to  the  assistance  of  the  infant  Republic. 
France,  indeed,  was  now  quite  as  anxious  for  the 
success  of  the  rebellion  as  the  rebels  themselves 
were.  To  ruin  England  in  the  New  "World  was 
the  most  cherished  object  of  her  policy.  Not 
content  with  oflfering  her  own  aid  to  the  Confede- 


the  paii;  of  the  former  to  be  highly  necessary  as  a 
preliminary.  It  was  indispensable  that  the  United 
States  should  not  extend  their  boundary  in  a 
westerly  dii'ection  beyond  a  defined  limit;  that 
tliey  should  renounce  all  claim  to  navigate  the 
Mississippi,  as  no  territory  belonging  to  them  was 
situated  thereon  ;  that,  if  the  King  of  Spain  should 
conquer  the  Floridas  during  the  existing  war  (as 
was  probable),  every  cavise  of  dispute  relative 
thereto  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
should  be  removed ;  and  that  the  Southern  States 
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ration,  she  used  all  her  influence  to  bring  Spain 
likewise  into  the  alliance,  and  to  this  end  instructed 
her  Minister  at  Philadelphia  to  discuss  the  subject 
with  Congi-ess,  in  order  that  the  latter  might 
consent  to  such  terms  as  would  be  likely  to  satisfy 
the  Spanish  monarch.  Although  at  that  date 
Spain  had  an  accredited  agent  at  Philadelphia,  his 
business  was  transacted  through  the  French 
Minister;  and  the  chief  of  the  two  Bourbon 
Powers  seems  to  have  been  authorised  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  other.  France,  said  the  represen- 
tative of  that  country,  most  earnestly  wished  to 
see  an  alliance  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain ;  bvit  his  Catholic  Majesty  (as  the  Spanish 
Sovereign  was  called)  held  certain  engagements  on 
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should  be  prohibited  from  making  any  settle- 
ments or  conquests  in  the  tenitories  lying  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  then  possessed  by 
Great  Britain,  but  possibly  destined  to  be  con- 
quered by  the  Spanish  arms.  In  briefer  language, 
Spain  was  very  willing  to  aid  the  Anglo-American 
colonies  in  striking  down  the  power  of  England, 
but  only  on  condition  that  the  former  should 
forswear  for  ever  both  the  South  and  the  West. 
The  Floridas  had  been  ceded  to  England  at 
the  Peace  of  1763,  and  had  recently  been  the 
scene  of  a  good  deal  of  irregular  and  predatory 
warfare — the  Georgians  and  South  Carolinians 
having  made  incursions  into  the  neighbouring 
province,  to  revenge  an  invasion  by  the  Floridians. 
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Spain  knew  that  the  United  States,  quite  as  much 
as  the  Biitish  Government,  sought  an  extension 
beyond  the  original  boundaries  of  the  Thirteen 
Provinces ;  and  she  made  the  sti-ict  limitation 
of  their  desii-es  in  that  respect  a  condition  of  any 
warlike  alliance.  In  their  instimctions  to  Mr. 
Jay,  a  few  months  earlier,  of  which  the  reader  has 
been  informed,  CongTess  had  stated  their  willing- 
ness to  guarantee  the  Floridas  to  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  in  the  event  of  their  being  conquered  by 
him,  but  had  made  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  a  proviso.  This,  however,  did  not 
suit  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  King,  who  had  an 
interest  in  restraining  within  the  closest  bounds 
the  dangerous  activity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Such  was   the   position   of    the   United   States 
towards  France  and  S2)ain  in  the  year  1780.     The 
views  of  George  III.  about  the  same  period  were 
no  less  important.     It  is  now  well  known  that,  for 
a  long  while  before  the  termination  of  the  str'uggle. 
Lord  North  was  personally  averse  from  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  had  provoked  it.     In   1778,  he  had 
expressed  to  the  King  an  earnest  wish  to  resign 
office  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Chatham ;  and  both 
before  and  after  that  date  he  would  probably  have 
gi'anted  Independence  itself,  rather  than  continue  a 
fratricidal  and  exhausting  contest.     It  was  only  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  devotion  to   the  King  that 
withheld  him  from  relinquisliing  the  Premiei'ship 
when  he  found  himself  forbidden  to  carry  out  tliis 
policy.     That  he  was  vmable  to  give  effect  to  his 
ideas,  must   be   attribiited  entirely  to   his  Royal 
master.     George    had   a  liigh,    and    it    must   be 
admitted  a  conscientious,  sense  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  due  to  his  Crown,  to  the  rights  of  his  suc- 
cessors, and  to  the  predominance  of  the  nation  over 
its  possessions.     The  people,  for  the  most   part, 
supported  him  in  his  opinions  on  this  topic,  and  he 
regarded   the   public   sentiment   as   an   important 
element  in  the  case.     In  Januaiy,  1778,  he  wrote 
to  Lord  North  : — "  Perhaps  the  time  will   come 
when  it  will  be  wise  to  abandon  all  America  but 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Floridas ;  but  then 
the  generality  of  the  nation  must  see   it   first   in 
that  light."     Persuaded,  and  no  doubt  rightly  per- 
suaded, that  the  generality  of  the  nation  did  not 
see  the   matter  in   that   light,   he   pursued   with 
dogged  detennination  his  original  view,  that  the 
colonies  must  be  beaten  into  submission.     Yet  it 
was  with  a  frequent  reservation  of  the  possibility 
of  other  events  rendering  a  modified  course  advis- 
able.    On  the  31st  of  January,   1778,  the  King, 
addressing  his  Prime  Minister  by  letter,   said : — 
"You  must   remember  that   before  the   recess  I 


strongly  advised  you  not  to  bind  yourself  to  bring 
forward  any  plan  for  restoring  tranquillity  to  North 
America  :  not  from  any  absurd  ideas  of  uncon- 
ditional submission,  which  my  mind  never  har- 
boured, but  from  foreseeing  that  whatever  can  be 
proposed  will  be  liable,  not  to  bring  America  back 
to  her  attachment,  but  to  dissatisfy  this  coimtry." 
And  in  the  same  letter  he  remarked,  "I  do  not 
reject  all  ideas,  if  a  foreign  war  should  not  arise 
this  session,  of  laying  a  proposition  [of  a  concilia- 
tory nature]  before  Parliament."  Alluding  to 
the  probable  approach  of  that  war,  he  observed  that 
in  such  a  case  it  might  be  wise  to  withdraw  the 
troops  from  the  revolted  provinces,  and,  having 
strengthened  Canada  and  the  adjacent  parts,  to 
attack  the  French  and  Spanish  islands.  When  the 
war  with  France  became  inevitable,  he  was  anxious 
that  Lord  North  should  not  delay  his  conciliatory 
measures,  which  were  accordingly  brought  foi'ward 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  1 7th  of  February. 
Writing  on  the  26th  of  March,  the  King  evinced 
some  disposition  to  accommodate  matters  thi'ough 
the  agency  of  the  Commissioners,  but  later  on 
returned  to  his  original  demand  for  a  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  war.  "  If,"  he  wrote  in  the  autumn 
of  1778,  "Ministers  show  that  they  never  will 
consent  to  the  independence  of  America,  and  that 
the  assistance  of  every  man  will  be  accepted  on 
that  gi'ound,  I  am  certain  the  cry  will  be  strong  in 
their  favour."  All  this  while.  Lord  North  was 
ui-ging  the  King  to  accept  his  resignation,  or  to 
negotiate  for  peace  ;  but  neither  course  was  accept- 
able to  George.  "If  any  one  branch  of  the 
Empire,"  he  affirmed,  "  is  allowed  to  throw  off  its 
dependency,  the  others  v/ill  infallibly  follow  the 
example."  On  the  11th  of  June,  1779,  he  ad- 
dressed Lord  North  in  these  terms  : — 

"No  man  in  my  dominions  desires  solid  peace 
more  than  I  do.  But  no  inclination  to  get  out  of 
the  present  diff-culties,  which  certainly  keep  my 
mind  veiy  far  from  a  state  of  ease,  can  incline  me 
to  enter  into  the  destruction  of  the  Empire.  Lord 
North  frequently  says  that  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  this  contest  never  could  rej^ay  the 
expense.  I  own  that  any  war,  be  it  ever  so  suc- 
cessful, if  a  person  will  sit  down  and  weigh  the 
expense,  they  will  find,  as  in  the  last,  that  it  has 
impovei'ished  the  State  enriched ;  but  this  is  only 
weighing  such  points  in  the  scale  of  a  tradesman 
behind  his  counter.  It  is  necessary  for  those  whom 
Providence  has  placed  in  my  station  to  weigh  what 
expenses,  though  veiy  great,  are  not  sometimes 
necessary  to  prevent  what  would  be  more  ruinous 
than  any  loss  of  money.  The  present  contest  with 
America  I  camiot  help  seeing  as  the  most  serioua 
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in  which  any  country  was  ever  engaged.  It  con- 
tains such  a  ti'ain  of  consequences  that  they  must 
be  examined  to  feel  its  real  weight.  Whether  the 
laying  a  tax  was  deserving  all  the  evils  that  have 
arisen  from  it  I  should  suppose  no  man  could  allege, 
without  being  thou.ght  litter  for  Bedlam  than  a 
seat  in  the  Senate ;  but  step  by  step  the  demands 
of  America  have  risen.  Independence  is  their 
object,  which  every  man,  not  willing  to  sacrifice 
every  object  to  a  momentary  and  inglorious  peace, 
must  concur  with  me  in  thinking  this  country  can 
never  submit  to.  Should  America  succeed  in  that, 
the  West  Indies  must  follow,  not  in  independence, 
but  for  their  own  interest  they  must  become  de- 
pendent on  America.  Ireland  would  soon  follow, 
and  this  island,  reduced  to  itself,  would  be  a  poor 
island  indeed." 

The  same  feeling  is  still  more  emphatically  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  of  June  22nd,  in  which  the 
King  told  Lord  North,  "  Before  I  will  hear  of  any 
man's  readiness  to  come  into  office,  I  shall  expect 
to  see  it  signed,  under  his  own  hand,  that  he  is 
resolved  to  keep  the  Empire  entire,  and  that  no 
troops  shall  consequently  be  drawn  from  thence, 
nor  independence  ever  allowed."  In  1780,  he  was 
just  as  eager  for  jnishing  the  war  to  extremities  as 
in  previous  years.  ''  I  can  never  suppose,"  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Noi^th  on  the  17th  of  March,  "  this 
country  so  far  lost  to  all  ideas  of  self-importanc  3 
as  to  be  willing  to  grant  American  Independence. 
If  that  could  be  ever  universally  adopted,  I  shall 
despair  of  this  country  being  preserved  from  a  state 
of  inferioi'ity.  I  hope  never  to  live  to  see  that 
day;  for,  however  I  am  treated,  I  must  love  this 
country."  He  continued  to  write  in  the  same  strain 
until  the  necessity  of  making  peace  could  no  longer 
be  resisted.  But  in  1780  he  not  only  desired  to 
succeed ;  he  believed  that  success  would  ultimately 
come,  if  the  English  people  remained  steadfast,  and 
Ministers  could  always  be  found  who  would  not 
betray  their  trust. 

The  contest  at  length  assumed  such  dimensions 
that  a  less  firm  mind  might  well  have  been  appalled ; 
but  George  had  certainly  the  virtiie  of  courage. 
The  United  States,  France,  Spain,  and  ultimately 
Holland,  were  in  arms  against  England,  and  the 
neutral  nations,  with  Russia  at  their  head,  formed 
a  confederacy,  called  the  Armed  Neutrality,  to 
protect  their  commerce  against  the  asserted  right  of 
Great  Britain  to  search  neutral  vessels  for  contra- 
band oi  war.  These  nations  declared  that  "free 
bottoms  make  free  goods ;"  that  neutral  ships 
should  enjoy  a  free  navigation  from  port  to  port, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  the  belligerent  Powers ;  that 
■all  efiects  belonging  to   the   subjects  of  the  said 


belligerent  Powers  should  be  looked  upon  as  free  on 
board  such  neutral  ships,  excepting  contraband  of 
war ;  and  that  no  port  should  be  considered  under 
blockade  unless  there  wei'e  before  it  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships  to  render  the  blockade  effective. 
These  were  principles  which  highly  commended 
themselves  to  the  Americans,  who,  even  apart  from 
the  existing  state  of  war,  had  an  interest  in  the 
freedom  of  commerce  on  the  high  seas ;  and  it  was 
precisely  these  principles  which  wei-e  accepted,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  war,  by  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia, 
and  Turkey. 

General  ideas  of  policy,  and  even  the  large 
and  important  questions  out  of  which  the  war 
arose,  wei-e  now,  however,  to  be  for  awhile  eclipsed 
in  the  minds  of  Americans  by  a  personal  matter 
affecting  the  character  of  one  of  their  principal 
men.  The  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold,  and  the 
tragical  event  connected  with  it — the  execution  of 
Major  Andre  as  a  spy — are  the  two  most  con- 
spicuous circumstances  of  the  American  war  in 
1780.  Arnold  was  a  dashing  and  brilliant  General. 
His  courage  was  mai'ked ;  his  enterprise  was 
greater  than  that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  ; 
he  had  a  real  genius  for  warfare,  and,  on  the  field 
of  battle,  di-ank  the  fierce  joy  of  combat  with  all 
the  passion  of  a.  Moslem  devotee,  or  of  an  ancient 
Noi-seman,  before  whom  the  halls  of  Odin  rose  in 
glittering  vision  above  the  dust  and  haze  of  mortal 
fight.  He  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  that  extra- 
ordinary expedition  against  Qiiebec  in  1775  which, 
fruitless  in  all  other  respects,  was  fruitful  in  courage 
and  in  stern  resolve.  The  success  of  Gates  at 
Saratoga  was  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  efforts 
of  Arnold ;  and  on  other  occasions  he  showed  that 
in  him  the  Republic  had  a  captain  worthy  to  lead 
her  troojis.  But,  unfoii;unately  for  his  fame  with 
posterity,  and  doubtless  for  his  own  peace  of  mind, 
he  was  a  man  vain,  arrogant,  and  deficient  in  moral 
sense  ;  and  it  so  chanced  that  he  was  placed  under 
circumstances  peculiarly  tempting  to  a  nature  such 
as  his.  Having  been  several  times  wounded,  he 
retired  for  awhile  from  active  service,  but  in  1778, 
on  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  Su*  Henry 
Clinton,  was  appointed  to  the  command  in  that 
city.  While  there,  he  married  a  young  lady  of 
great  beautj^,  one  of  the  damsels  who  had  adjudged 
the  prizes  at  the  Mischianza,  and  of  course  a 
loyalist.  This  doubtless  had  an  influence  over  the 
opinions  of  Arnold ;  but  the  act  which  ultimately 
disgraced  his  name  was  probably  occasioned  in  a 
larger  degree  by  his  necessities,  and  by  a  feelin.g 
of  anger  at  certain  treatment  which  he  regarded  as 
unjust.     His  dictatorial  manners  and  extravagant 
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style  of  living  having  given  offence  to  "  the  Phila- 
delphians,  tliey  were  -vvell-disi)osed  to  bring  against 
him  a  number  of  charges  of  neglect  of  duty  and 
abuse  of  power.  The  charges  were  investigated 
before  a  court-martial,  and  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1779,  Arnold  was  acquitted  of  the  principal  alle- 
gations, but  found  guilty  on  the  othex-s,  and 
sentenced  to  be  pxiblicly  reprimanded  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  Tliis  was  mortifying,  but 
it  was  followed  by  what,  in  the  then  embar- 
rassed state  of  his  fortunes,  was  a  much  heavier 
affliction.  Some  time  before,  he  had  presented  to 
Congi-ess  several  large  claims  against  the  United 
States  on  account  of  money  which  he  said  he  had 
expended  for  the  public  service  in  Canada.  On 
being  examined,  these  claims  wei'e  partly  dis- 
alloAved,  and  it  was  thought  by  many  that  they 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  raise  some  suspicion 
of  the  integrity  of  him  who  made  them. 

Arnold  was  exaspei-ated  and  sorely  troubled. 
He  threw  up  his  commission  in  the  American 
army,  and  began  to  revolve  in  his  mind  the  opening 
of  negotiations  \vith  the  English  General.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  personal  occasions  of  quaiTel,  he  found 
a  cause  of  complaint  against  Congi-ess  on  more 
public  gBOunds.  He  seems  from  the  first  to  have 
sincerely  disapproved  of  the  Fi-ench  alliance,  and 
his  objections  gathered  force  with  time.  It  is  jios- 
sible  he  may  have  joersuaded  himself  that  the 
national  cause  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been,  and 
tliat  he  was  justified  in  deserting  it;  for  acts 
springing  from  corrujit  motives  generally  contrive 
to  weave  for  their  nakedness,  by  the  slow  and 
organic  processes  of  self-esteem,  some  decent  inves- 
titure of  pretended  virtue.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
commenced  a  secret  correspondence  with  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  in  the  coui'se  of  1779.  This  correspondence 
was  carried  on  through  Sir  Henry's  aide-de-camp 
—afterwards  his  Adjutant-General — Major  John 
Andre ;  and  the  tei-ms  employed,  though  perfectly 
well  imderstood  by  the  pai-ties  concerned,  wei-e  snch 
as  might  seem,  in  the  event  of  discoveiy,  to  have 
reference  only  to  commei'cial  transactions.  Arnold 
disguised  his  hand,  signed  his  letters  "  Gustavns," 
and  for  some  time  gave  no  clue  to  his  identity. 
Tlie  intelligence  he  communicated,  however,  was 
found  to  be  authentic,  and  it  was  sometimes  im- 
portant. From  a  variety  of  circumstances,  Clinton 
divined  that  his  mysterious  correspondent  was 
Benedict  Arnold ;  and  after  awhile  the  secret 
was  revealed.  Arnold  was  without  employment; 
his  emban-assments  were  serious ;  his  creditors 
were  becoming  importunate;  he  still  lived  with 
ostentatious  splendour,  still  sought  the  society  of 
wealthy  and  conspicuous  persons,  and  had  no  means 


wherewith  to  discharge  the  claims  that  were  rapidly 
accumulating  against  him.  He  engaged  in  business 
transactions,  and  failed ;  he  sent  out  privateers, 
which  met  \vith  no  fortunate  adventures.  Treason 
might  be  a  source  of  profit;  and  the  idea  of  treason 
became  gradually  more  and  more  familiar  to  his 
mind. 

Washington,  having  no  stispicion  of  what  Avas 
passing  in  the  thoughts  of  this  sometime  soldier  of 
the  Revolution,  desired  to  employ  him  in  the 
campaign  of  1780  ;  but  Arnold,  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  devoted  patriotism,  excused  himself,  on 
the  score  of  being  still  disabled  by  his  Avounds. 
Nevertheless,  he  solicited  and  obtained  the  com- 
mand at  West  Point,  which  carried  with  it  the 
charge  of  all  the  other  posts  in  the  highlands  of 
New  York.  It  had  already  been  arranged  between 
Clinton  and  Arnold  that,  if  the  latter  should 
succeed  in  getting  the  appointment,  he  would  at 
once  hand  over  all  those  posts  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  British  forces,  "in  such  a  manner 
as  to  contribute  every  possible  advantage  to  his 
Majesty's  arms."  Such  were  Arnold's  ovni  words 
in  making  the  proposal  of  suiTcnder ;  and,  arriving 
at  West  Point  early  in  August,  he  awaited  a 
favourable  time  for  action.  The  absence  of  Wash- 
ington, when,  in  the  month  of  September,  he  went 
to  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  to  consult  with  Count 
Rochambeau,  presented  a  good  opportunity  for 
carrying  out  this  execrable  design.  To  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  the  surrender  of  such  important  positions 
could  not  fail  to  recommend  itself  as  a  great  gain 
to  the  Royal  cause.  Their  possession  would  give 
the  British  complete  command  of  the  Hudson,  and 
open  a  free  communication  between  New  York  and 
Canada,  by  that  river  and  the  lakes.  This  was  an 
object  which  Washingion  had  always  been  very 
solicitous  to  prevent,  by  the  maintenance  of  his. 
posts  in  the  highlands  ;  and  hitherto  he  had  been 
successful  in  that  part  of  his  military  policy. 
Clinton  cannot  be  blamed  for  taking  advantage  of 
an  offer,  however  base  its  origin,  which  promised 
such  valiTable  results.  He  had  the  interests  of  his. 
Sovereign  and  his  country  to  consider,  and  could 
not  weigh  questions  of  honour  which,  after  all, 
concerned  the  maker,  not  the  receiver,  of  the  i)ro- 
l^osal.  He  acted  as  probably  any  other  commander 
would  have  done  tmder  the  circumstances,  and 
gladly  welcomed  an  unexpected  aid  towards  the 
successful  termination  of  the  straggle. 

Previous  to  the  actual  sun-ender,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  an  interview  should  take  place  between 
Arnold  and  some  i-epresentative  of  the  English 
General,  that  the  details  of  the  plan  might  be 
settled.     Arnold  desired  that  the  officer  employed 
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on  this  sei'vice  sliould  be  Major  Andre,  with  whom, 
under  the  assumed  signature  of  "John  Anderson," 
the  previous  correspondence  had  been  carried  on, 
Andre  was  a  young  man,  rather  less  than  thirty 
years  of  age,  the  son  of  French  parents  naturalised 
in  England,  In  early  life  he  acted  for  a  time  as 
clerk  in  his  father's  counting-house  in  London ; 
but  a  tender  attachment,  which  the  young  lady's 
friends  opposed,  seems  to  have  dii'ected  his 
thoughts  to  the  army,  and  he  jomed  the  British 
forces  in  Canada,  with  a  lieutenant's  commission, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Though  the  lady 
afterwards  married  another,  he  never  forgot  her, 
but  carried  her  portrait,  painted  in  miniature  by 
himself,  invariably  about  with  him,  A  romantic 
•element  always  aj)peared  in  his  character,  and, 
with  the  amoi'ous  devotion  of  a  Troubadour,  he 
had  many  of  the  Troubadour  gi-aces  and  accom- 
plishments, both  of  body  and  of  mind.  He  was 
handsome ;  he  had  engaging  manners ;  his  skill  as 
a  painter  was  not  inconsiderable ;  he  was  some- 
thing of  a  poet;  with  a  general  knowledge  of 
literature  he  combined  a  sjiecial  aptitude  for  the 
profession  he  had  chosen.  At  the  capitulation  of 
Bt.  John's  to  Montgomery,  in  1775,  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  was  shortly  after wixrds  exchanged, 
and  ultimately  acquired  high  favour  with  Sir 
Henry  Clinton.  He  was  now  despatched  on  the 
delicate  business  resulting  from  Arnold's  offer. 

Tlae  Vulture  sloop-of-war  had  been  recently  sta- 
tioned by  Clinton  in  the  liver  Hudson,  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance  from  the  American  posts  to  excite 
no  suspicion,  yet  near  enough  for  the  design  which 
was  being  secretly  pursued ;  and  Andre  joined 
the  vessel  on  the  evening  of  September  20th. 
Some  attempts  to  open  communications  which 
should  be  free  from  suspicion  having  failed, 
another  plan  was  hit  on.  On  board  the  Biitish 
isloop  was  a  certain  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson, 
a  loyalist  American  officer,  whose  house  was  at 
that  time  the  head-quarters  of  Arnold.  The 
oi'iginal  intention  was  that  the  landing  and  the 
iiaterview  with  Arnold  should  take  place  under 
■cover  of  a  flag  of  truce,  the  professed  object  of 
which  was  to  effect  some  arrangement  as  to  the 
sequestered  pi'opeiiiy  of  Kobinson.  In  furtherance 
•of  this  end,  a  letter  was  sent  from  Robinson  to 
Ai-nold,  soliciting  a  meeting.  The  letter  reached 
Arnold  while  "Washington  was  visiting  him ;  and 
the  former,  to  keep  \ip  appearances,  showed  the 
communication  to  his  superior,  and  asked  his 
advice.  "Washington  strongly  recommended  him 
not  to  grant  the  request,  but  to  refer  Robinson  to 
the  civil  authorities.  Arnold  was  afiaid  of  acting 
to  the  contrary,  as  the  advice  was  given  in  presence 


of  others  :  he  therefore  persuaded  a  Mr.  Joshua  H. 
Smith,  who  resided  within  the  American  lines,  to 
go  on   board   the  Vulture  at  night,  and  deliver  a 
packet,  ostensibly  addressed  to  Robinson,  but  really 
intended  for  Andre,  whom  Arnold  knew  to  be  on 
board.      Smith   afterwards    asserted   that   he   was 
the  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce ;  but  the  statement 
is  of  doubtful   accuracy,  and  the  ti'ansaction  was 
certainly  of  an  irregular  kind,  or  it  would  have 
been  carried  on  openly,  and  in  the  daylight.     On 
his  return.  Smith  was  accompanied  by  Andr6,  wlio 
wore  his  uniform,  but  was  still  desci-ibed  as  Mr. 
Anderson,     It  was  the  night  of  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember— the  day  on  which  Washington  was  with 
Rochambeau,     Darkness  had  fallen  for  some  hours 
Avhen  Ai'nold  and  Andre  met  on  a  piece  of  nexitral 
territory  on  the  western  side  of  the  Hudson,  and 
began  their  momentous  discussion.    The  negotiations 
occiipied  so  much  time  that  the  appi'oach  of  dawii 
saw  them  not  yet  finished,     Andre,  therefore,  con- 
trary to  his  original  stipulation  and  intention,  and, 
as  he  said,  without  any  knowledge  of  what  was  being 
done,  was  conducted  within  the  American  lines  to 
the  house  of  Joshua  Smith,  where  the  details  of 
the  business  were  finally  arranged.     It  was  settled 
that  an  attack  on  "West  Point  should  be  made  on 
the  24tli  or  25  th  of  the  month,  and  that  Arnold 
should  give  up   the   place ;    and   pass-words   and 
signals  were  agi-eed  upon.     As  it  was  possible  that 
by  that  time  Washington  himself  would  be  in  the 
foi-tress,  it  is  thought  that  one  part  of  Arnold's 
design  was  to  effect  the  captui*e  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,     The  American  traitor  delivered  to  Andr6, 
for  Si);  Henry  Clinton,  a  number  of  papers  relating 
to  the  fortress;  several  maps  and  plans;  and  certain 
memoranda,  indicating  the  weakest  points  in  the 
woi-ks,  and  the  positions  to  which  the  American 
troops  would  be  ordered,   so   as   to   facilitate  the 
British  attack. 

It  was  very  important  that  Andre  should  get 
back  to  the  sloop  as  soon  as  possible.  But  it  was 
now  found  that  the  Vulture,  galled  by  a  fii'e  from 
the  American  posts,  had  dropped  lower  down  the 
river,  and,  although  she  subsequently  returned  to 
her  former  station.  Smith,  probably  alarmed  lest 
the  filing  should  be  resumed,  refused  to  make 
arrangements  with  his  boatmen  for  ro-sving  them  to 
the  vessel.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  Andr6 
should  go  to  New  York  by  land.  Earlier  in  the 
day,  Arnold,  before  leaving  for  head-quarters,  had 
proposed  this  mode  of  iDroceeding,  had  concealed  the 
compromising  papers  in  Andre's  boots,  had  made 
him  change  his  unifonn  for  a  plain  coat,  and  had 
given  him  and  Smith  (who  was  to  be  his  guide) 
passports  signed  by  the  General,  and,  as  regarded 
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Andr6,  made  out  in  the  name  of  John  Anderson. 
The  latter  authorised  the  bearer  to  go  to  the  lines 
at  White  Plains,  or  lower  if  he  thought  proper,  as 
he  was  on  public  business.  When  the  return  by 
land  was  suggested  in  the  morning,  Andre  refused 
to  agi-ee  to  it;  later  in  the  day  he  found  he  had  no 
alternative.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
written  a  week  after,  he  stated  that  his  going 
within  the  enemy's  lines,  his  changing  his  dress, 
and  his  following  a  cii'cuitous  route  back  to 
New  York,  were  circumstances  imposed  on  him 
by  others,  though  perhaps  unavoidably.  Clinton, 
it  appears  from  that  officer's  manuscript  Memoirs, 
had  strictly  charged  Andr6  not  to  change  his  dress 
on  any  account,  or  possess  himself  of  writings  by 
which  the  nature  of  his  business  might  be  traced ; 
and  it  was  xmderstood  by  the  English  General  that, 
after  the  interview  was  concluded,  the  Major  would 
be  sent  back  the  way  he  had  come.*  The  change 
of  route  seems  to  have  been  unavoidable ;  but  the 
disguise,  and  still  more  the  carrying  of  such  com- 
promising papei's,  were  errors  of  the  most  serious, 
and,  as  it  turned  out,  the  most  fatal  chai-acter. 
The  papers  were  not  even  of  any  service;  for 
Clinton,  as  both  Arnold  and  Andre  must  have 
known  (such  is  Clinton's  own  account),  was 
already  in  possession  of  the  information  they 
conveyed. 

Crossing  the  river  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
at  King's  Ferry,  Andr6  and  Smith,  to  disarm  the 
suspicions  of  a  patrolling  party  with  which  they 
fell  in,  proceeded  to  a  house  on  the  eastern  shore, 
where  they  passed  the  night,  continuing  their 
journey  on  the  following  morning.  The  road 
passed  through  a  solitaiy  country,  consisting  of 
wooded  hills,  deep  valleys,  and  frequent  streams, 
desolated  since  the  war  by  the  ravages  of  two  sets  of 
marauders,  called  Cowboys  and  Skinners,  the  former 
attached  to  British  rule,  the  latter  to  the  cause  of 
Independence.  Owing  to  the  lawless  activity  of 
these  brigands  (for  they  were  no  better),  houses  were 
dismantled,  fields  were  laid  waste,  and  the  whole 
land  was  reduced  to  so  mournful  a  state  of  rviin  that 
gi-ass  grew  on  the  public  roads  for  want  of  regular 
traffic.  At  Pine's  Bridge,  a  village  not  far  from 
the  English  posts,  Smith  took  his  leave,  and  Andr6 
walked  on  in  confident  expectation  of  being  soon 
beyond  the  possibility  of  danger.  But  it  unfor- 
tunately happened  that  a  scouting  party,  consisting 
chiefly  of  militia,  was  at  that  time  scoui'ing  the 
neutral  ground  between  the  outposts  of  the  two 
armies.     As  Andre  was  approaching  the  village  of 


*  Extract  from  tlie  MS.  published  by  Earl  Stanhope  in  the 
Appendix  to  Vol.  VII.  of  his  History  of  England. 


Tarrytown,  three  militiamen,  two  of  whom  were- 
playing  at  cards  in  a  little  thicket  by  the  roadside, 
while  the  tliird  kept  a  sharp  watch  for  any  passing 
stranger,  rushed  out  upon  him,  and  seized  the 
bridle  of  his  horse.  The  incident  ought  really  to 
have  been  of  no  importance.  Andre  had  only  to 
produce  his  passport  with  Arnold's  signature,  and 
he  would  of  course  have  been  suffered  to  proceed ; 
or,  even  had  the  men  proved  to  be  loyalists,  and 
Andr6  been  seized  as  one  of  the  other  party,  the 
mistake  could  soon  have  been  rectified.  But  the 
suddenness  of  the  attack  destroyed  his  presence  of 
mind.  He  believed  moreover  that  he  was  beyond 
the  American  posts,  as  indeed,  strictly  speaking, 
he  was.  Still  further,  by  one  of  those  strange 
accidents  which  look  like  fatality,  a  member  of 
the  party  wore  the  uniform  of  a  loyalist  refugee, 
which  had  been  given  him  in  exchange  for  his  own 
coat  while  he  was  in  captivity  to  the  British. 
Trusting  that  the  men  were  loyalists,  Andre  im- 
prudently said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  belong  to- 
our  party  1 "  "  What  party  1 "  they  asked.  "  The 
lower  party,"  said  Andre,  meaning  the  party  farther 
down  the  river,  or,  in  other  words,  the  British. 
"  We  do,"  answered  the  men.  Andr6  then  stated 
that  he  was  an  English  officer  on  urgent  business, 
and  desired  not  to  be  detained  a  minute.  The 
three  men,  however,  now  revealed  themselves  in 
their  true  character  as  Americans ;  and  Andre, 
forcing  a  laugh,  and  j^retending  that  what  he  had 
said  was  only  a  subtei'fuge  to  help  him  along,  pro- 
duced his  passport  from  Arnold.  But  it  was  too 
late.  The  men  dragged  him  into  the  thicket,  pro- 
ceeded to  search  his  person,  and,  pulling  off  his 
boots,  found  between  his  stockings  and  his  feet  the 
paper's  which  Arnold  had  secreted  there.  From  the 
subsequent  testimony  of  one  of  the  Americans,  it 
would  appear  that  he  endeavoured  to  make  a  bar- 
gain with  Andr6  as  to  what  he  would  give  them 
to  let  him  go.  He  offered  large  sums  of  money, 
frequently  advancing  his  terms;  but  another  of 
the  mililia-men  cut  the  matter  short  by  declaring 
that  he  should  not  escape  if  he  offered  ten  thou- 
sand guineas,  t  They  then  carried  him  to  the 
commander  of  the  outposts,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jameson,  who  was  stationed  at  North  Castle  with 
a  party  of  dragoons.  Jameson  acted  with  a  degree 
of  folly  which  Washington  not  inaptly  described 
as  "egregious."  Although  he  had  for  some  time 
past  suspected  Ai-nokl  of  treachery,  and  had  even 

+  According  to  what  Major  Andr€  told  some  Americans 
during  his  captivity,  the  original  motive  of  the  militia-men  in 
stopping  him  was  the  hope  of  finding  money  concealed  about 
his  person,  or  in  the  housings  of  his  horse,  and  that  this  was 
what  really  induced  them  to  strip  him. 
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threatened  to  arrest  him,  if  he  should  appear  in 
that  locality  and  order  his  men  nearer  to  the 
enemy,  he  adopted  a  course  which  was  exactly 
calculated  to  secui-e  the  escape  of  the  arch- 
criminal.  He  examined  the  papers,  saw  their 
treasonable  character,  and  knew  them  to  be  in 
the  handwriting  of  Arnold,  Nevertheless,  he 
despatched  a  messenger  to  the  General,  with  a 
letter  informing  him  of  the  capture  of  Andre,  of 
the  discovei-y  of  the  documents,  and  of  the  fact 
of  his  having  transmitted  those  documents  to 
Washington.  Major  Tallmadge  strongly  remon- 
strated against  sending  any  such  intimation  to 
Arnold ;  but  Jameson,  with  the  obstinacy  of  dul- 
ness,  was  inflexible.  On  one  point,  however,  he 
gave  way  to  the  representations  of  Tallmadge. 
He  had  actually  sent  off  Andre  himself  with  the 
lieutenant  who  carried  the  letter  to  Arnold;  but 
he  afterwards  despatched  orders  that  the  prisoner 
was  to  be  delivered  into  the  custody  of  Captain 
Hoogland  at  Lower  Salem. 

Arnold,  after  parting  from  Andre  on  the  22nd, 
had  in  the  fii'st  instance  gone  to  West  Point,  and 
afterwards  to  the  house  where  he  resided,  which 
was  on  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the  Hudson. 
Here,  iii  the  course  of  the  25th,  while  expecting 
a  visit  from  Washington  on  his  return  from  Hart- 
ford, he  received  Jameson's  letter,  telling  him  what 
had  happened.  The  Commander-in-Chief  had  been 
delayed  on  the  road,  but  had  sent  forward  his  two 
aides-de-camp ;  and  Arnold  was  sitting  at  breakfast 
with  those  gentlemen,  and  with  his  own  staff,  when 
the  lieutenant  arrived.  It  says  much  for  the  self- 
possession  of  this  traitor  to  his  country  that,  on 
reading  the  letter  to  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
others,  he  was  able  to  conceal  the  terrible  emotions 
which  it  must  necessaiily  have  aroused.  Requesting 
the  aides-de-camp  to  inform  General  Washington 
on  his  arrival  that  he  had  been  unexpectedly  sum- 
moned by  business  of  importance  at  West  Point, 
he  ordered  a  horse  to  be  got  ready  instantly,  and 
beckoned  to  his  wife  to  follow  him  to  their  own 
chamber.  To  the  astonishment  and  horror  of  that 
lady,  he  told  her  that  they  must  immediately  part, 
perhaps  to  meet  no  more,  and  that  his  very  life 
dei^ended  on  his  reaching  the  English  liiies  without 
detection.  Mrs.  Arnold  swooned  with  the  sudden 
blow,  and  her  husband,  hurrying  downstairs,  sent 
the  lieutenant  to  her  assistance,  sprang  on  the 
lieutenant's  horse,  Avliich  he  found  waiting  at  the 
door,  dashed  off  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
got  into  his  barge.  "  Push  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  stream!"  was  his  first  order  to  the 
rowers;  then,  displaying  a  white  handkei'chief, 
he  directed  them  to  row  down  the  river  to  the 


Vulture,  as  he  was  going  there  with  a  flag  of  tnice. 
The  white  handkerchief  protected  them  from  being 
fired  on  by  the  American  officer  at  Verplank's 
Point,  and  the  English  ship  was  safely  reached. 
Arnold  made  himself  known  to  the  captain,  and 
the  vessel,  dropping  down  the  river,  conveyed  him 
to  New  York. 

In    the    meanwhile,    Washington    was    on    his 
return  journey  from    Hartford.      He   followed    a 
road  different  from  that  by  which  he  had  gone  to 
the    Connecticut   city ;    and    the    messenger   who 
carried    Jameson's    letter,    with    the    documents 
found  on  Andre,  missed  the   Commander-in-Chief 
in  consequence  of  this  change  of  road,  and  went 
back  to  North  Castle.     Thus  it  fell  out  that,  on 
reaching  the  house  of  Arnold,  Washington  kncAv 
nothing  of  the  treason  of  that  officer.     He  arrived 
there   very    shortly   after   the   flight   of   his   sub- 
ordinate, and,  receiving  the  message  that  had  been 
left  for  him,  determined  to  follow  to  West  Point. 
Attended   by   his   officers,    lie   embarked    on    the 
Hudson,   and,  while  moving   up  the  stream  (for 
the  fortress  lay  not  only  on  the   other   side,  but 
more  to   the   north),  called   the   attention  of  his 
companions  to  the  magnificent  highlands  on  both 
sides,  and  remarked,  "  I  am  glad,  on  the  whole, 
that  General  Ajrnold  has  gone  before  us ;  for  we 
shall  have  a  salute,  and  the  I'oaring  of  the  camion 
will  produce  a  fine  effect  among  the  mountains." 
The  barge  was  now  moving  obliquely  towards  the 
western  shore;  but  not  a  gun  spoke  from  the  walls. 
Washington    expressed    some    astonishment,    and 
shortly  afterwards  they  saw  an  officer  descending 
the  rocks  towards   the   beach.     As   the  boat  ran 
into   the   shingles,  and  Washington  was  stepping 
out,  the  officer  apologised  for  his  apparent  neglect, 
saying  that  he  had  been  taken  quite  by  surprise. 
"  How   is   this,    sir  1 "    asked   the   Commander-in- 
Chief  ;    "  is   not   General   Arnold   here  1 " — "  No, 
sir,"  replied  the  officer ;    "  he  lias  not  been  here 
these  two  days,  nor  have  I  heard  from  him  within 
that    time." — "This    is    extraordinaiy,"    rejoined 
Washington.       "  Since,    however,   we    are    come, 
although   unexpectedly,   we    must    look   round   a 
little,  and  see  in  what  state  things  are  with  you." 
The  works  were  accordingly  inspected,  and  Wash- 
ington, having  satisfied  himself  that  all  was  safe, 
returned  across  the  river  to  Arnold's  house. 

During  his  absence,  Colonel  Jameson's  messenger 
had  arrived  with  the  despatch  giving  an  account  of 
the  arrest  of  Andre — or,  as  he  called  himself,  John 
Anderson — and  enclosing  the  suspicious  documents 
discovered  in  his  stockings.  The  communication  was 
opened  by  Colonel  Hamilton,  one  of  Washington's 
officers,  who  had  been  left  behind  at  head-quarters. 
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On  reaching  the  house,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
was  cb-awn  aside  by  Hamilton,  who  placed  the 
damnatory  papers  in  his  hands,  "With  that  equa- 
nimity which  always  distinguished  this  remarkable 
man,  he  said  nothing  about  the  afiair  to  any  of  his 
officers,  except  Lafayette  and  Knox ;  yet  in  his 
heart  he  was  distressed  and  staggered.  "Whom 
can  we  trust  now?"  he  exclaimed  to  Lafayette. 
Then,  proceeding  to  the  dinner-table,  he  said,  with 
the  utmost  calmness,  "  Come,  gentlemen,  since 
Mrs.  Arnold  is  unwell,  and  the  General  is  absent, 
let  us  sit  down  without  ceremony."  The  condition 
of  Mrs.  Arnold  was  indeed  pitiable.  She  was 
almost  frantic  with  gi-ief  and  dismay.  Now 
raving  with  passionate  denunciations,  now  melting 
into  teai'S,  she  excited  the  liveliest  sympathies  in 
all  who  saw  her.  Washington  himself  she  up- 
braided with  being  in  a  plot  to  murder  her  child ; 
yet  almost  in  the  same  breath  she  lamented  the 
imprudence  of  its  father,  which  had  occasioned  all 
her  miseiy.  From  the  Vulture  Aniold  wrote  a 
letter  to  Washington,  soliciting  a  considerate 
treatment  of  this  unhappy  lady.  Professing  to 
have  a  heart  conscious  of  its  own  rectitude,  and  in 
the  step  he  had  taken  to  be  actuated  by  the  same 
love  of  America  which  had  always  influenced  him, 
he  asked,  not  any  favour  for  himself — for,  he  said, 
he  had  too  often  experienced  the  ingratitude  of  his 
country  to  attempt  such  a  thing— but  protection 
for  his  wife  from  those  insults  and  injuries  to 
which  a  mistaken  vengeance  might  expose  her. 
To  the  immortal  honour  of  the  American  autho- 
rities and  of  the  Amei'ican  people,  this  pi-ayer  was 
ultimately  gi*anted.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
Mrs.  Arnold,  though  coming  of  a  loyalist  family, 
knew  nothing  of  the  contemplated  treason,  and  she 
was  allowed,  before  the  close  of  the  yeai*,  to  rejoin 
her  husband  at  New  York. 

Left  to  himself  at  Lower  Salem,  at  first  under 
the  charge  of  Captain  Hoogland,  and  then  under 
that  of  Major  Tallmadge,  Andre  was  not  long  in 
coming  to  the  decision  that  he  ought  to  reveal  his 
true  name  and  mission  to  the  American  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He  wrote  to  Washington  on  the 
24th  of  September,  stating  that  he  was  Major 
John  Andre,  Adjutant-General  in  the  British  army, 
acknowledging  in  genei-al  teiTQS  the  object  which 
he  had  in  view  in  going  to  the  vicinity  of  West 
Point,  yet  withholding  the  name  of  Arnold.  In 
this  letter  he  emphatically  asserted  that  he  had 
never  had  any  intention  of  going  within  the 
American  lines,  and  he  complained  of  having  been 
"  betrayed  into  the  vile  condition  of  an  enemy  in 
disguise."  He  then  preferred  a  request  to  his 
Excellency,  which  was  that,  in  any  rigour  towards 


himself  which  policy  might  dictate,  he  should  not 
be  branded  Avith  anything  dishonourable,  as  he  had 
had  no  motive  but  the  service  of  his  King,  and 
was  involuntarily  an  impostor.     He  at  the  same 
time  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  that  there  were 
some  American  gentlemen  at  Charleston,  who  had, 
while  either  on  parole  or  tinder  protection,  been 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  English  i-ule,  and 
of  suggesting  that  they   might  be  exchanged  for 
himself,  or  might  be  affected  by  the  treatment  he 
should   receive.     Of  this  letter  Washington  took 
no  notice.     Andre  was  shortly  afterwards  removed 
to  West  Point,  and  then  to  the  head-quarters  of 
the   army   at  Tappan,    on   the   west   side   of  the 
Hudson,  where  the  case  was  referred  to  a  Court  of 
Inquiry,  charged  to  report  on  the  facts,  and  to  ad- 
vise what  punishment  was  due.     By  the  ordinary 
usages  of  war,  Andr^  might  have  been  hanged  at 
once,    as   a   spy   taken   in   the   fact;   but   it  was 
thought  better  to  have  an  investigation.     The  Court 
consisted   of  twelve   American,   and  two  foreign, 
officers  :  the  latter  were  Baron  Steuben  and  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette ;  and  the  whole  were  under 
the  presidency  of  General  Greene.     The  investiga- 
tion took  place   on   the  29th  of  September ;  but 
previous   to   that  date   letters   were  addressed  to 
Washington   by   Colonel   Beverly   Robinson    and 
General  Clinton,  the  object  of  which  was  to  repre- 
sent  to   the  American   Commander-in-Chief    that 
Major  Andr6  was  under  the  protection  of  a  flag  of 
truce  sent  by  General  Arnold,  and  of  a  passport 
signed  by  the  same  officer,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  detained  without  a  gross  violation  of  the  laws 
of  war  common  among  nations.     Clinton's  missive 
enclosed  a  letter  fi'om  Arnold  to  himself,  pointing 
to  the  same  facts,  and  assuming  the  I'esponsibility 
of    Andre    having   returned   by   land,  and  of  his 
travelling  in  a  false  name  ;  "  all  which,"  added  the 
ti-aitor  with  matchless  effronteiy,   "  I  had  then  a 
right  to  do,  being  in  the  actual  service  of  America, 
i;nder    the   orders   of    Genei'al   Washington,    and 
commanding  General   at  West  Point  and  its  de- 
pendencies." 

The  proceedings  of  the  Coui-t  of  Inquiry  were 
brief  Andr6  was  not  allowed  the  presence  of  any 
advocate,  witness,  or  friend  ;  but  it  is  said  that  the 
Court  behaved,  in  other  I'espects,  with  great  deli- 
cacy, begging  him  not  to  consider  himself  bound 
to  answer  any  questions  which  he  might  find 
embarrassing.  He  made  various  statements,  how- 
ever, both  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  a  written 
paper ;  and  it  was  mainly  on  these  statements, 
embodying  the  facts  already  set  forth,  that  the 
members  of  the  Coui't  founded  their  conclusions. 
The  dignified  and  respectful  conduct  of  the  prisoner, 
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whose  chief  anxiety  seemed  to  be  to  shield  all  but 
himself,  excited  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy 
with  him  on  pux'ely  personal  grounds,  but  in  no 
degi-ee  affected  the  issue,  as  indeed  it  should  not 
have  done.  At  the  close  of  the  inquiry,  which 
did  not  extend  beyond  one  sitting,  Greene  and  the 
other  officers  reported  it  as  their  opinion  that 
Major  Andre  ought  to  be  considered  a  spy,  and, 
according  to  the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  to  suffer 
death.  The  unfortunate  man,  when  infoi-med  of 
his  impending  doom,  bore  himself  with  the  same 
firmness  he  had  exhibited  from  the  first.  Once 
only  he  broke  down  into  tears,  and  that  was  when 
referring  to  the  invariable  kindness  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  and  expressing  a  fear  lest  he  should  I'e- 
proach  himself,  or  any  one  else  should  reproach 
him,  with  being  the  cause  of  his  sad  fate.  To  this 
effect  he  wi'ote  to  Clinton ;  and  at  the  same  time 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  a  mother 
and  three  sisters,  to  whom  the  value  of  his  commis- 
sion would  be  a;i  object.  The  commission  was 
afterwards  sold  by  Sir  Henry  for  the  benefit  of 
the  family. 

It  now  remained  for  Washington  to  confirm,  to 
anmil,  or  to  mitigate,  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Inquiry.  Some  accounts  assert  that  Washington 
was  outvoted  by  the  others  on  the  question  of 
hanging  Andre ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Court,  or  in  any  way  inter- 
fered with  its  deliberations.  On  the  30th  of 
September,  Clinton  wrote  to  him  to  say  that  he 
had  deputed  General  Robertson,  together  with  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  New 
York,  to  confer  with  his  Excellency,  or  such  repra- 
sentatives  as  he  might  appoint,  on  the  subject  of 
Major  Andre's  position.  These  persons,  attended 
by  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson,  went  to  Dobbs's 
Ferry  on  the  morning  of  October  1st.  Only 
General  Robertson  was  permitted  to  land  (the 
others,  excepting  Robinson,  not  being  military 
officers);  and  with  Greene,  who  appeared  for  Wash- 
ington, the  General  had  a  very  prolonged  conference. 
Tlie  discussion  turned  much  on  the  disputed  fact 
whether  Andre,  on  landing  from  the  Vulture,  was 
or  was  not  under  the  sanction  of  a  flag  of  truce. 
Arnold  asserted  that  he  was  ;  but,  at  the  investi- 
gation, Andre  himself  had  admitted  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  suppose  he  came  on  shore 
under  any  such  protection.  It  must  in  candour  be 
gi-anted  that,  even  assuming  the  flag  of  truce  to  be 
unquestionable,  such  flags  never  could  be  intended 
to  cover  such  acts,  and  that  the  Americans  were 
fairly  entitled  to  argue  that  from  the  moment  his 
treason  took  shape  Arnold  ceased  to  be  one  of 
their  officers,  and  had  no  authority  to  act  in  any 


way  as  such.  General  Robertson  offered  to  ex- 
change for  Andre  any  prisoner  Avhom  the  Americans 
might  choose,  and  intimated  that  Sir  Hemy  Clinton 
had  frequently  spared  the  lives  of  American  spies 
on  the  intercession  of  Washington.  Finally,  he 
proposed  to  refer  the  question  to  the  judgment  of 
General  Knyphausen  and  Count  Rochambeau, 
who,  as  foreign  officers  employed  on  the  side  of 
England  and  America  respectively,  might  be  sup- 
posed likely  to  arrive  at  a  dispassionate  conclusion. 
But  neither  his  arguments  nor  his  offers  had  any 
effect  on  the  mind  of  Washington. 

The  execution,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  1st  of  October,  was  postponed,  to  allow  of  this 
discussion.  The  postponement  prolonged  for  a  day 
the  painful  suspense  of  Andre.  On  the  2nd,  early 
in  the  morning,  Robertson  received  a  note  from 
Greene,  briefly  stating  that  General  Washington 
saw  no  reason  for  altering  his  determination. 
General  Robertson  at  once  wrote  to  Washington 
dii-ect,  repeating  the  arguments  already  submitted  to 
Greene,  and  adding  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  would 
be  "infinitely  obliged"  by  the  libei'ation  of  the 
captive,  and  that  he  (Robertson)  would  regar'd  any 
considerate  treatment  of  the  Major  as  a  favour  he 
would  always  be  intent  to  return.  This  appeal  was 
as  fruitless  as  the  others;  but  it  appeared  that 
there  was  one  condition  on  which  Andre  would 
have  been  released.  Captain  Aaron  Ogden,  who 
conveyed  the  letters  from  Andre  and  Washington 
to  the  British  posts  at  Paulus  Hook,  hinted  that 
the  young  English  officer  would  probably  be  ex- 
changed for  Arnold.  Lafayette  had  directed  him 
to  let  fall  this  suggestion ;  but  he  had  no  such  in- 
structions from  Washington.  At  any  rate,  the 
idea  was  one  which  could  not  for  a  moment  be 
entertained.  It  was  again  brought  forward  by 
Greene  at  the  conference  with  General  Robertson, 
and  replied  to  by  a  glance  of  indignant  rebuke. 
Andre's  case  was  rendered  still  more  hopeless  by  a 
most  impiiident  letter  wi-itten  by  Arnold  to  Wash- 
ington on  the  1st  of  October,  threatening  retaliation, 
and  the  shedding  of  a  torrent  of  blood,  if  the  pri- 
soner should  be  executed. 

Andre  was  constantly  guarded  by  officers  with 
drawn  swords;  but  he  was  not  likely  to  make 
any  attempt  at  escape.  On  the  morning  of 
the  day  originally  appointed  for  his  execution, 
he  drew  with  his  pen  a  sketch  of  himself  as 
he  sat  at  his  prison- table,  which  he  gave  to  one 
of  the  officers  in  chai-ge.  During  that  same  day, 
lie  wrote  a  very  touching  letter  to  Washington, 
imploring  that  he  might  die  the  death  of  a 
soldier,  not  that  of  a  felon.  No  answer  was  re- 
turned ;  and  when  Andre  was  summoned  forth  to 
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die,  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  October,  he  was 
not  without  a  hope  that  the  favour  he  had  craved 
would  be  gi-anted  him.  That  it  was  not  gi-anted 
has  been  attributed  to  the  inflexible  sternness  of 
Greene,  who  insisted  that  any  mitigation  of  the 
sentence  would  imply  a  doubt  as  to  its  justice.  It 
is  also  said  that  Congress  was  consulted  before 
Andre  was  examined,  and  declined  to  interfere. 

Andre  had  sent  to  New  York  for  the  uniform  of  a 
British  officer,  and,  having  arrayed  himself  in  this 
on  the  fatal  morning,  he  placed  his  hat  on  the 
table,  and  said  to  the  officers  on  guard,  "  I  am 
ready  at  any  moment,  gentlemen,  to  wait  upon 
you."  He  then  walked  to  the  place  of  execution 
arm-in-arm  with  two  subaltern  officers,  bowing 
serenely  to  sevei'al  gentlemen  whom  he  knew. 
When  he  came  within  sight  of  the  gibbet,  he  ap- 
peared (as  Major  Tallmadge  has  recorded)  to  be 
startled,  and  inquired,  with  some  emotion,  whether 
he  was  not  to  be  shot.  Upon  being  told  that  this 
could  not  be  allowed,  he  exclaimed,  "  How  hai'd  is 
my  fate  !"  but  immediately  added,  "  It  will  soon  be 
over."  To  the  fact  of  dying  he  professed  to  be 
reconciled,  but  not  to  the  mode  of  his  death. 
While  waiting  near  the  gallows  until  the  neces- 
sary preparations  were  completed,  he  betrayed 
some  degree  of  nervousness ;  rolling  a  stone  to  and 
fro  with  his  foot,  and  making  an  effort  to  swallow, 
as  if  checking  an  hysterical  affection  of  the  throat. 
A  few  minutes  later,  he  stepped  into  the  waggon ; 
shrank  for  a  moment  from  the  disgraceful  instru- 
ment ;  then,  recovering  himself,  observed,  "  It  will 
be  but  a  momentary  pang."  He  bandaged  his  eyes 
with  his  own  hands,  and,  on  being  reminded  that 
he  had  now  an  oppoi-tunity  to  speak,  if  he  desired 
it,  lifted  the  handkerchief,  and  said  to  Colonel 
Scammel,  "  I  pray  you  to  bear  me  witness  that  I 
meet  my  fate  like  a  brave  man."  Tliey  were  his 
final  words.  He  died  with  scarcely  a  struggle,  and 
remained  suspended  for  half  an  hour,  during  which 
an  awe-struck  silence  prevailed  over  the  whole 
assemblage.  His  remains  were  interred  close  by, 
but  were  removed  to  England  in  1821,  when  a 
small  peach-tree  was  found  growing  above  the  grave. 
They  now  repose  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  a  mural 
tablet  erected  to  his  memory  by  George  HI.,  who 
caitsed  him  to  be  there  described  as  one  "  who  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal  for  his  King  and  country." 
A  pension  was  also  conferred  on  Andre's  mother, 
and  his  brother  was  created  a  baronet.* 


*  Gordon's  and  Stedman's  Histories  of  the  "War ;  Sparks's 
Washington,  and  Life  and  Treason  of  Arnold ;  Washington 
Irving's  Life  of  Washington  ;  Earl  Stanhope's  History  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  other  authorities.  The  case  in  its  legal  bearings  has 
been  fully  discussed  by  Mr.    Charles  J.  Biddle  in  an  essay 


Tlie  conduct  of  Washington  in.  connection  with 
this  most  painful  affair  has  been  strongly  condemned 
in  England,  and  as  strenuously  defended  in  America. 
The  case  is  one  of  those  which  take  entirely  diflierent 
aspects,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which 
they  are  contemj)lated.  Andre's  unhappy  fate  may 
be  regarded  from  three  points  of  view ;  that  of 
pui-e  humanity;  that  of  English  patriotism;  and 
that  of  American  patriotism.  From  the  first  of 
these,  there  is  room  for  no  other  feeling  than 
sorrow  and  compassion.  From  the  second,  Andre 
api^ears  as  a  brave  man,  ignominiously  put  to 
death  because  he  had  done  his  duty  to  his  country. 
Clinton,  it  should  be  observed,  could  not  have 
refused  the  offer  of  Arnold ;  it  was  necessary  that 
some  one  should  arrange  the  preliminaries;  and 
Andre  was  the  man  on  whom  the  risk  devolved. 
It  must  always  be  recollected,  in  association  mth 
this  view,  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  English, 
Ai-nold  was  merely  restoring  to  George  III.  what 
was  his  by  right,  though  for  a  long  while  withheld 
from  him  by  rebels.  But  this  can  by  no  means  -be 
the  view  of  Americans.  To  them,  Arnold  was  a 
traitor,  and  a  traitor  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
despicable  order.  Andi'e  came  within  their  power 
while  furthering  the  wicked  designs  of  Arnold ; 
and  it  can  excite  no  surprise  that  they  should  have 
held  him  guilty.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  one  of 
the  objects  of  Andre's  visit  to  Arnold  was  to 
obtain  information  with  regard  to  the  fortifications 
at  West  Point;  and  the  flag  of  truce,  had  it 
existed,  could  not  protect  what  w^s  in  truth  an  act 
of  spying.  The  punishment  of  a  spy  is  death  by 
the  halter,  according  to  the  general  usage  of  armies. 
Sir  William  Howe  had  hanged  a  man  in  1776,  when 
taken  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  to 
those  of  Andr^.  That  the  latter  had  not  intended 
to  go  wfthin  the  American  lines  makes  no  essential 
difference.  He  was  there  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  and 
he  caiTied  on  his  person  indisputable  evidence  of 
the  eiTand  on  which  he  had  been  employed. 

Men  who  venture  on  these  despei^ate  enterprises 
take  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  it  is  not  fair  to 
speak  in  terms  of  severe  condemnation  if  those 
whom  they  would  fain  have  injured  strilce  hard  in 
return  when  chance  has  delivei-ed  the  enemy  into 
their  powei\  Still,  the  rigour  of  strict  law  may 
sometimes  be  mitigated  as  to  its  extreme  applica- 
tion ;  and  it  vnll  always  be  to  many  a  matter  of 
regret  that  the  military  authorities  of  America 
found  themselves  unable  to  hearken  to  the  prayer 
of  Andr^,  and  grant  to  a  gallant  soldier  the  solace 
of  a  soldier's  death. 

printed  in  Yol.  VI.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  1858. 
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I 


News  of  the  dismal  fate  of  Andr6  was  conveyed  to 
New  York  by  his  servant,  -who  had  joined   him 


after  his  an-est,  and  who   carried   back  tlie   regi- 
mentals in  which  he  had  died,  and  his  other  effects. 
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On.  tlie  8tli  of  October,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  issued 
an  order  to  the  British  army,  announcing,  "with 
infinite  regret,"  and  in  very  general  terms,  the  death 
of  his  young  friend.  "  The  unfortunate  fate  of  this 
officer,"  he  added,  "  calls  upon  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  declare  that  he  ever  considered  Major 
Andre  a  gentleman,  as  well  as,  in  the  line  of  his 
military  pi-ofession,  of  the  highest  integrity  and 
honour  and  incapable  of  any  base  action  or  un- 


not  but  excite  in  me  the  greatest  surprise,  espe- 
cially as  no  advantage  whatever  could  be  possibly 
expected  to  his  cause  from  putting  the  object  of 
them  to  death.  Nor  could  he  be  insensible,  had 
he  the  smallest  spark  of  honour  in  his  own  breast, 
that  the  example,  though  ever  so  tenible  and 
ignominioiis,  would  never  deter  a  British  officer 
from  ti'eading  in  the  same  steps,  whenever  the 
service  of  his  country  should  require  his  exposing 


(^^f^ 


PORTEAiT  AND  AUTOGRAPH  OF  GENERAL  ARNOLD.     {The  Portrait  is  from  that  of  Du  Similier,  1783.) 


worthy  conduct."  Clinton  seems  never  to  have 
forgiven  Washington  for  his  severity  on  this  occa- 
sion. In  his  manuscript  Memoirs,  he  speaks  of  his 
great  antagonist  as  apparently  "  delivering  himself 
up  to  the  rancour  excited  by  the  near  accomplish- 
ment of  a  plan  which  might  have  effectually  restored 
the  King's  authority,  and  humbled  him  from  his 
present  exalted  situation,"  and  as  burning  "  with  a 
desire  of  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the  principal 
actors  in  it." 

Still  dilating  on  the  same  theme,  he  remarks  : — 
"  His  [Washington's]  actmg  in  so  cruel  a  manner, 
in  opposition   to   my   earnest   solicitations,    could 
86 — VOL.  II. 


himself  to  the  like  danger  in  such  a  war."*  No- 
thmg  can  be  more  natural  than  the  feelings  of 
Clinton  in  connection  with  this  sad  case ;  and 
yet  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  Wash- 
ington acted  from  any  other  motive  than  a  stem 
sense  of  duty,  according  as  his  duty  appeared  to 
him  to  lie. 

If  men  always  suffered  in  propoi'tion  to  their 
wrong-doing,  Arnold  should  at  this  time  have  been 
a  man  haunted  by  remorse  and  terror.  Colonel 
John  Laurens,  who  had  at  an  earlier  period  served 

*  Appendix  to  Vol.  VII.ofEarlStanliope's  History  of  England. 
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as  aide-de-camp  to  Washington,  but  who  was  now 
on  parole  at  Philadelphia,  remarked  that  he  must 
be  undergoing  the  torment  of  a  mental  hell.  In 
i-eplying  to  Laurens's  letter  on  the  13th  of  October, 
Washington  greatly  questioned  this.  Arnold,  he 
said,  wanted  feeling  ;  and  while  his  faculties  would 
enable  him  to  continue  his  sordid  pursuits,  there 
would  1)0  no  time  for  remorse.  His  subsequent 
career  seems  to  suppoi't  this  view.  He  was  well 
content  to  forget  his  quality  as  an  American  in  his 
new  character  of  a  British  officer.  Being  appointed 
a  Colonel  in  the  British  service,  he  was  allowed 
to  retain  the  brevet  rank  of  Brigadier-General 
which  he  had  held  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States ;  and  he  received  in  money  the  sum  of 
£6,315,  as  comijensation  for  losses  incurred  by  his 
going  over  to  the  Royalist  side.  It  was  part  of  his 
bargain  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  that  he  should  be 
indemnified  for  whatever  loss  of  property  he  might 
sustain  by  this  change  of  masters.  We  shall 
Bhoi-tly  find  him  acting  in  the  field  against  his 
countrymen.  When  the  war  was  over,  he  engaged 
in  commercial  transactions  in  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  ultimately  settled  in  England, 
where  he  died  on  the  14th  of  June,  1801. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  New  York,  Arnold 
published  an  addi-ess  to  the  people  of  America,  in 
vindication  of  his  conduct.  His  argument  was 
that  he  had  originally  taken  up  arms  merely  to  aid 
in  obtaining  a  redress  of  grievances ;  that  he  con- 
sidered the  Declaration  of  Independence  precipitate, 
and  the  I'easons  for  it  removed  by  the  subsequent 
conciliatory  ofi*ers  of  the  British  Government ;  that 
Congi-ess  ought  not  to  have  rejected  those  offers 
without  submitting  them  to  the  people ;  and  that, 
finally,  the  ti'eaty  with  France — a  proud,  ancient, 
and  crafty  foe,  the  enemy  of  the  Protestant  faith 
and  of  real  liberty — had  conipleted  the  measure  of 
his  indignation,  and  determined  him  to  abandon  a 
cause  sustained  by  iniquity  and  controlled  by 
usurpers.  He  also  issiied  a  proclamation,  inviting 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  American  army,  who 
had  the  real  interest  of  their  country  at  heart,  and 
who  were  determined  to  be  no  longer  the  tools  and 
dupes  of  Congress  and  of  France,  to  rally  under  the 
Royal  Standard,  and  fight  for  true  American 
liberty.  The  proclamation  held  out  promises  of 
large  bounties  and  liberal  subsistence  to  all  who 
should  so  join,  together  with  compensation  for  all 
the  implements  and  accoutrements  of  Avar  they 
might  bring  with  them.  These  promises  had  little 
or  no  effect ;  and  few  Avho  condemned  Arnold's  con- 
duct could  have  been  convinced  by  the  I'easonings 
of  his  address.  The  motives  foi  changing  sides 
which  he  there  alleges,  may  in  themselves  have 


been  very  good  motives.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  an  honourable  and  a  patriotic  American  may 
have  seen  a  clear  distinction  between  fighting  for  a 
redress  of  grievances  and  fighting  for  Legislative 
Independence ;  but  in  that  case  he  would  liave 
quitted  the  service  as  soon  as  the  intention  of  which 
he  disapproved  had  been  announced,  and  would 
certainly  not  have  remained  in  arms  more  than 
four  years  longer.  Arnold  even  retained  his  com- 
mand two  yeai's  beyond  the  time  at  which  Congi-ess 
(wdthout,  as  he  pertinently  observes,  consulting  the 
people)  refused  the  British  offers  of  conciliation, 
and  declined  to  meet  the  Commissioners.  Had 
he  been  sincere  and  honest,  he  would  have 
tlu'own  up  his  commission  in  the  American  arm.y 
at  the  later,  if  not  at  the  earlier,  of  these 
periods;  and  in  any  case  he  would  have  acted 
openly,  and  not  as  a  secret  traitor,  bargaining,  for 
a  sum  of  money,  to  betray  the  trust  which  had  been 
placed  in  him.  Even  at  the  time  itself,  when 
national  animosities  were  necessarily  much  excited, 
many  Englishmen  looked  on  Arnold  with  detesta- 
tion and  disgust ;  and  at  the  present  day  it  would 
probably  be  impossible  to  find  one  who  would 
desire  to  say  a  word  in  his  favour. 

The  treason  which  had  been  so  nearly  successful, 
excited  in  the  mind  of  Washington  a  very  natural 
distrust  as  to  the  character  and  designs  of  other 
officei's.  Rumours  were  circulated,  implicating 
many  persons  of  high  standing  in  the  American 
army  in  the  plot  just  discovered;  and,  in  particular, 
suspicion  was  thrown  on  General  St.  Clair.  It  is 
asserted  by  American  writers  that  these  rumours 
were  set  afloat  by  the  enemy,  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  alarm  and  perplexity  throughoitt  the 
national  camp.  However  this  may  have  been,  the 
alarm  and  jierplexity  were  gi-eat,  and  Washington 
determined  to  test  the  truth  of  the  reports  by 
sending  secret  agents  into  New  York  to  px'ocure 
intelligence.  The  conduct  of  these  inquiries  was 
given  to  Major  Henry  Lee,  who  was  stationed  with 
a  party  of  dragoons  on  the  outposts.  A  paper  had 
been  discovered,  in  which  General  St.  Clair  was 
unpleasantly  mentioned ;  but  the  result  of  the 
inquiries,  in  this  case  and  in  others,  was  to  remove 
all  shadow  of  suspicion.  Washington  now  turned 
his  thoughts  towards  a  project  for  seizing  Arnold  in 
New  York,  and  carrying  him  off"  within  the  Ameri- 
can lines.  To  Major  Lee  this  business  also  was 
entrusted,  so  far  as  its  general  management  wa."? 
concerned.  Lee  selected  for  his  agent  the  sergeant- 
major  of  cavalry  in  his  legion,  a  young  Virginian 
named  John  Champe,  strong,  bony,  and  muscular, 
with  a  saturnine  coimtenance  and  a  singularly  taci- 
turn manner.     His  commanding  officer  incited  in 
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this  young  man  a  thirst  for  fame,  by  impressing  on 
Ms  mind  the  virtue  and  glory  of  the  act  he  wus 
desired  to  perform.  The  general  outlines  of  the 
scheme  were  that  the  sergeant  should  join  General 
Ai-nold  as  a  deserter  from  the  Americans ;  that  he 
should  engage  in  the  corps  which  Arnold  was 
i-aising,  and  should  contrive  to  insinuate  himself 
into  some  menial  or  military  berth  about  that 
officer's  person ;  that  a  correspondence  should  be 
kept  up  with  a  certain  inliabitant  of  Newark  who 
had  connections  with  the  Biitish,  but  who  was 
known  to  be  faithful  to  the  cause  of  his  country- 
men ;  and  that,  when  the  favourable  moment 
had  arrived,  they  should  seize  the  Genei-al  in  the 
night,  gag  him,  and  take  him  aci'oss  the  Hudson 
into  Bergen  woods  in  New  Jersey.  Wasliing- 
ton  agreed  to  the  details  of  the  project,  -with  the 
proviso  that  Arnold  was  to  be  brovight  in  alive 
— pai'tly  because  any  irregular  slaying  of  him 
would  lead  to  charges  of  assassination,  jiartly  be- 
cause he  desii-ed  to  make  a  public  example  of  the 
traitor. 

"The  virtuous  sergeant,"  as  Lee  described  him, — 
though,  as  he  was  to  earn  promotion  by  his  service, 
his  motives  were  not  solely  patiiotic, — made  his 
sham  desertion  on  the  night  of  October  20th.  The 
perils  of  the  attempt  began  at  once,  and  that  from 
his  own  countrymen ;  foi',  as  none  of  the  common 
soldiers,  nor  even  any  of  the  officers,  save  Lee  him- 
self, knew  of  the  plot,  ther-e  was  no  small  danger  of 
the  man  being  regarded  as  a  real  deserter,  and  shot 
by  sentries,  patrols,  or  scouting  parties.  He  was, 
in  fact,  challenged  by  one  of  the  patrols,  but,  putting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  he  escaped.  Information  of  the 
fact  was  conveyed  to  Lee,  who  had  retired  to  bed, 
and  who  was  at  length  obliged,  after  an  ineffectual 
pretence  of  discx*editing  the  statement,  to  order  out 
a  party  in  pursuit.  He  so  contrived,  however,  as 
to  interpose  many  delays  before  the  troops  were  in 
the  saddle,  and  Champe  thus  obtained  an  hour's 
start  before  his  comrades  set  forth.  This  was  im- 
proved by  the  pursuers'  necessity  of  halting  eveiy 
now  and  then,  dismounting,  and  examining  the 
road,  to  ascertain,  by  the  foot-prints  of  the  horse, 
the  dii-ection  which  Champe  had  taken.  Yet,  on 
the  whole,  the  pursuei-s  must  have  ridden  faster 
than  the  sergeant,  for  in  the  faint  light  of  dawn 
they  descried  him,  from  the  summit  of  a  hill,  about 
half  a  mile  ahead.  Champe,  seeing  his  comrades 
approaching,  managed  to  elude  them,  and  in  a  little 
while  got  abreast  of  two  British  galleys  at  anchor 
near  the  shore  beyond  Bergen.  By  this  time,  Cornet 
Middleton,  who  had  command  of  the  troop,  was 
only  two  or  three  hundred  yards  behind  him,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  abandon  his  horse.       Running 


through  a  marsh,  he  plunged  into  the  river,  and  by 
his  cries  induced  those  on  board  one  of  the  galleys 
to  send  off  a  boat  to  his  assistance. 

In  pursuance  of  the  scheme,  Champe  enlisted  in 
Arnold's  corps,  and  made  arrangements  for  surprismg 
him  at  night  in  a  garden  at  the  back  of  his  quartei-s, 
and  carrying  Mm  in  a  boat  across  the  Hudson.  Lee, 
on  the  night  appointed,  was  among  the  woods  on 
the  Jersey  shore,  with  three  dragoons  and  three  led 
horses ;  but  the  sergeant  was  unable  ]to  accomplish 
his  purpose,  and  at  daybreak  Lee  I'etunied  dis- 
appointed to  camp.  It  was  feared  that  the  man 
had  been  detected  in  the  attempt  to  seize  the  ti'aitor, 
and  had  been  hanged ;  but  it  subsequently  appeared 
that,  on  the  day  pi-eceding  the  night  fixed  on  for 
the  captui'e,  Arnold  had  removed  his  quarters  to 
another  part  of  the  town.  Some  troops  were  about 
to  be  embai-ked  for  a  distant  expedition,  and  the 
American  Legion,  amongst  whom  was  John  Champe, 
were  sent  on  board  one  of  the  transports.  Thus  the 
plot  came  to  nothing,  and  it  was  long  before  Champe 
was  able  to  escape,  and  resume  liis  pi'oper  place 
among  the  soldiers  of  the  Union.*  He  was  well 
rewarded  for  the  perils  he  had  undergone,  and  for 
the  pain  of  lying  for  a  considerable  period  under 
the  stigma  of  having  deserted  to  the  enemy.  But 
it  is  perhaps  a  subject  for  congi'atulation  that 
he  failed  in  his  plot.  The  seizure  of  Arnold 
under  such  circumstances  wovJd  have  had  a  cha- 
racter of  treachery  and  savageness,  wMch  would 
have  doi_e  no  good  to  the  American  cause  ;  and 
little  would  have  been  gained  to  the  interests  of 
the  Fedex-ation  by  the  death  of  a  man  who  had  mis- 
carried in  his  great  design,  and  who  was  discredited 
even  with  the  new  masters  to  whom  he  had  trans- 
feiTcd  his  sword. 

The  three  militiamen  who  had  aiTested  Andr6 
were  recommended  by  Washington  to  the  President 
of  Congress  for  a  handsome  gratuity,  and  the 
suggestion  was  favourably  received.  A  fonnal  vote 
was  passed,  expressing  a  high  sense  of  their  virtuous 
and  patriotic  conduct ;  and  to  each  of  them  was 
awarded  a  farm,  a  pension  for  life  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  a  silver  medal,  bearing  on  one  side  an 
escutcheon  engraved  with  the  word  "  Fidelity,"  and 
on  the  other  the  motto,  "  Vincit  amor  Patriae  "  (the 
love  of  our  country  conquers  all  other  considera- 
tions)— a  phrase  from  Virgil.  The  medals  were 
delivered  to  the  men  by  WasMngton  himself  at 
head-quartei-s,  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  they 
had  discharged  a  clear  and  imperative  duty  to 
their  country,  though  not,  it  would  seem,  with- 
out   some    previous    disposition    to    betray    that 

*  Irving's  Life  of  "Wasliington,  chap.  140. 
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duty  for  a  pi-offered  reward.  It  is  unpleasant 
to  be  obliged  to  add  that  one  of  these  men — 
Isaac  Yan  Wart — had  the  bad  taste  to  be  present 
at  the  execution  of  Andre  ;  but,  having  done  so,  it 
was  to  his  credit  that  he  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
spectacle,  that  in  after-life  he  disliked  to  recall  the 
subject,  and  that  he  could  rarely  speak  of  Andr6 
without  tears. 

Another  actor  in  the  tragedy — Joshua  Smith, 
who  accompanied  Andre  part  of  the  way  on  his 
fatal  road  to  New  York — was  tried  by  court-martial 
on  a  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  treason.  No 
proof*  was  forthcoming  that  he  had  any  knowledge 
of  Arnold's  intentions,  and  he  was  consequently 
acquitted ;  but  it  was  thought  by  many  that  he 
must  at  least  have  suspected  something  wrong, 
owing  to  the  mysterious  ciixumstances  by  which 
the  interview  between  Arnold  and  Andre,  and  the 
departure  of  the  latter,  were  surrounded.  Mi's. 
Arnold  was  in  the  first  instance  sent  to  her  father's 
liouse  in  Philadelphia,  but  was  afterwards  com- 
pelled by  the  Executive  Council  to  leave  the  State. 
Her  own  desire  was  not  to  join  her  husband ;  but, 
on  being  obliged  to  quit  Pennsylvania,  she  went 
to  him  at  New  York.  By  the  Executive  Council 
she  was  strongly  suspected  of  complicity  with  the 
contemplated  treason,  but  appai'ently  without  jus- 
tification in  facts,  though  some  in  recent  times 
have  believed  her  guilt.  Arnold  had  expressed  a 
fear  lest  she  should  be  ill-treated,  but  the  fear 
proved  groundless.  The  American  people  magnani- 
mously refused  to  identify  the  woman  with  the 
proved  guilt  of  the  man.  It  is  related  that  she 
aiTived  one  night  at  a  village  where  the  populace 
were  about  to  burn  her  husband  in  effigy,  and  that 
they  refrained  from  the  intended  act,  and  quietly 
retired  to  their  homes,  on  discovering  that  this  un- 
liappy  lady  was  in  their  midst.  In  England  she 
was  generally  received  with  respect  and  sympathy, 
wliile  her  husband  was  slighted  at  the  best,  and 
often  subjected  to  positive  insult,  at  the  hands  not 
merely  of  Americans,  but  of  Englishmen  also. 
Mrs.  Arnold  died  in  London  on  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust, 1804. 

The  sense  of  insecurity  at  West  Point,  resulting 
from  the  information  which  Arnold  Avould  be  sure 
to  communicate  to  Clinton,  induced  Washington 
to  hurry  on  the  completion  of  the  works,  and  to 
liave  them  strongly  garrisoned.  The  command  was 
temporarily  given  to  General  Greene,  who  was 
ordered  to  march  with  the  Jersey,  New  York, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Stark's  brigades,  and  to 
do  the  utmost  he  could  to  secure  the  position 
against  any  attack  that  might  be  meditated, 
Washington  took  post  with  the  main  body  of  the 


army  at  Pi-akeness,  near  Passaic  Falls,  New  Jersey. 
About  this  period  an  inquiiy  was  being  made 
into  the  conduct  of  General  Gates,  whose  ill- 
fortuue  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  and  premature 
retreat  from  the  field,  were  considered  matters 
imperatively  demanding  investigation.  On  the 
5  th  of  October,  Congress  passed  a  resolution 
instructing  Washington  to  order  a  Court  of  In- 
quiry into  the  alleged  misconduct,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  to  appoint  some  other  officer  to  the 
command.  The  General  selected  in  consequence  of 
this  monition  was  Greene,  who  was  succeeded  at 
West  Point  by  General  Heath.  To  Greene,  Wash- 
ington would  originally  have  entrusted  the  command 
in  the  South,  had  he  not  been  over-ruled  by  Con- 
gress ;  and  the  appointment  was  now  specially 
solicited  by  the  delegates  of  the  three  Southern 
States.  The  Court  of  Inquiry  was  to  be  conducted 
in  the  quaii:er  in  which  Gates  had  acted.  Baron 
Steuben  was  to  preside,  and  the  investigation  was 
to  be  carried  on  with  as  much  despatch  as  circum- 
stances would  permit.  The  treatment  of  Gates 
by  Congress  was  regai'ded  by  many  as  unduly 
harsh.  He  was  degraded,  and  brought  to  a  species 
of  trial,  without  being  accused  of  any  militaiy 
offence.  It  had  been  determined  by  Congress, 
however,  some  time  before,  that  whoever  lost  a 
post  should  be  subject  to  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  When 
the  Court  met,  its  proceedings  were  conducted  with 
great  deliberation,  and  it  was  not  until  1782  that 
the  General  was  acquitted  of  all  blame,  and  restored 
to  his  position  in  the  army. 

'  The  state  of  affairs  in  the  Carolinas  towards  the 
close  of  1780  was  much  the  same  as  it  had  been 
immediately  after  the  Battle  of  Camden,  in  August, 
Cornwallis  was  unable  to  follow  up  his  victory 
by  any  vigorous  action,  owing  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  his  army  by  disease  and  by  the  casualties 
of  war.  His  stores  were  deficient,  and  for  some 
few  weeks  he  was  unable  to  pursue  his  course  into 
North  Carolina.  On  the  8th  of  September,  how- 
ever, he  left  Camden,  and  about  the  end  of  the 
month  arrived  at  Charlotte,  in  the  northern 
province,  whence  he  advanced  towards  Salisbury, 
and  ordered  his  militia  to  cross  the  Yadkiii,  He 
now  determined  to  embody  the  well-affected  part 
of  the  population  in  a  regiment  which  he  expected 
would  render  important  services  to  the  Royal 
cause.  For  this  pui-pose  he  employed  Major 
Ferguson,  with  a  small  detachment,  to  train  the 
loyalists  in  the  district  of  Ninety-six.  Ferguson 
acted  with  so  much  energy  that  in  a  little  while 
he  had  collected  a  large  body  of  men  eager  to  fight 
for  the  King ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  had  exas- 
perated many  by  his  depredations  on  the  friends  of 
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independence.  A  danger  was  at  hand  of  which 
he  suspected  nothing,  but  which,  when  it  came,  was 
rendered  all  the  greater  by  the  animosities  that  he 
had  unnecessarily  kindled.  A  Colonel  Clarke, 
of  Georgia,  had  for  some  time  been  collecting  a 
number  of  followers  in  the  Carolinas.  He  now  re- 
appeared in  his  native  province  at  the  head  of  seven 
hundred  men,  and  attacked  the  British  post  at 
Augusta,  from  which  the  small  garrison  was  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  to  an  eminence  on  the  Savannah. 
After  some  fighting,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brown, 
who  had  command  of  the  British,  compelled  his 
adversary  to  retreat  across  the  Savannah,  and  sent 
woi'd  to  Ferguson  to  intercept  him.  That  officer 
prepared  to  do  so,  and  approached  nearer  the 
mountains  than  was  prudent.  His  ill-usage  of  the 
Bepublicans  had  in  the  meanwhile  caused  a  num- 
ber of  them  to  seek  x'efuge  on  the  further  side  of 
the  Alleghanies,  where  they  excited  amongst  the 
western  settlers  a  strong  desii'e  to  encounter  the 
enemy  at  a  distance  from  their  own  homes.  These 
men  had  no  military  organisation  whatever ;  but 
they  wei-e  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  rifle,  were 
bold,  hardy,  and  adventurous,  and  could  move  from 
place  to  place  with  a  rapidity  and  suddenness  to 
which  regular  armies  are  often  incompetent.  Each 
of  them  had  his  horse,  and  they  started  equipped 
with  nothing  but  their  blankets,  knapsacks,  and 
rifles. 

Eei'guson  saw  his  danger  directly  he  heard  of 
their  coming.  He  retreated  towards  Charlotte,  and 
sent  messengers  to  Lord  Cornwallis  to  solicit  rein- 
forcements. The  messengers  were  intercepted,  and 
no  i-einforcements  arrived.  At  Gilberttown,  the 
westei-n  settlers  selected  one  thousand  of  their  best 
riflemen  (nearly  a  third  of  their  number),  mounted 
them  on  fleet  horses,  and  sent  them  in  pursuit  of 
the  retreating  foe.  Ferguson  established  himself  on 
King's  Mountain,  on  the  border  line  between  North 
and  South  Carolina,  and  there  awaited  his  pui'suers. 
He  had  not  to  wait  long.  On  the  7th  of  October, 
the  western  men  jioured  in  like  a  flood,  and,  with 
scarcely  any  subordination  or  military  array,  made 
ready  for  the  attack.  The  only  approach  to  a  con- 
certed plan  of  action  consisted  in  the  resolution  to 
divide  theii-  forces  into  several  bodies,  and  to  assail 
the  enemy  from  difierent  quarters.  Colonel  Cleve- 
land, one  of  the  officers,  told  his  men  that,  when 
engaged,  they  were  not  to  wait  for  the  word  of 
command  from  him ;  that  he  would  show  them  by 
his  example  how  to  fight,  and  that  he  could  under- 
take no  more.  Every  man  was  to  consider  himself 
an  officer,  and  to  act  on  his  own  judgment.  Though 
repulsed,  they  were  not  to  run  off,  but  were  to 
retvirn,  and  renew  the  combat.     If  any  were  afraid, 


they  had  not  only  leave  to  withdi-kw,  but  were  re- 
quested to  do  so.  The  exhortations  of  Cleveland 
were  not  without  effect.  Although  tlie  Americans 
were  repeatedly  driven  back  by  the  bayonet,  they 
always  returned  to  the  charge  with  fresh  s])irit. 
Assailed  in  quick  succession  from  several  directions, 
the  British  wheeled  round  from  side  to  side,  and 
fought  with  desperate  tenacity.  But  at  length 
Ferguson  fell,  mortally  wounded,  and  his  successor 
surrendered.  Nearly  seven  hundred  laid  down 
their  arms  ;  more  than  four  hundred  escaped  ;  and 
three  hundred  were  stretched  dead  or  wounded  on 
the  field.  Fifteen  hundred  stand  of  arms  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  conquerors,  and  this  success  v.'as 
achieved  without  any  serious  loss  to  the  Americans. 
Being  well  protected  by  trees,  their  marksmen 
could  exercise,  without  much  interruption,  that 
skill  with  the  rifle  for  which  they  were  famous. 
The  victory  being  complete,  the  western  men, 
after  hanging  some  of  their  prisoners  whom  they 
regarded  as  renegades,  returned  to  their  homes. 

The  consequence  of  Ferguson's  discomfiture  was 
that   Lord   Cornwallis   quitted  Charlotte,  and  re- 
treated  to   South  Carolina.      The   army   suffered 
terribly  on  the  march.     Rain  fell  incessantly;  tlie 
men  had  no  tents,  and  were  obliged  to  sleep  under 
trees,  exposed  to  the  malarious  influences  of  the 
climate ;  and  for  five  days  the  soldiers  were  reduced 
to   support   themselves   on   ears   of   Indian   com, 
gathered  from  the  fields.   Cornwallis  was  so  ill  that 
the  command  devolved  on  Lord  Rawdon  ;  and  on 
the  29th  of  October  this  officer  drew  up  his  ai-my 
at  Wynnesborough,  an  intermediate  station  between 
Camden   and   Ninety-six.       Yet,    notwithstanding 
these  misfortunes,  an  attempt  was  again  made  to 
crush  the  spirits    of  the    malcontents  by  further 
deportations  to  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida.      The 
policy   was  not  attended    by  many  i-esults ;    and 
while  it  was  being  jiursued,  Genei-al  Gates,  whoso 
successor  had  not  yet  arrived,  was  doing  his  utmost 
to   re-organise  the  army  which  had  been   beaten 
so  disastrously  at  Camden.     He  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Congress,  on  the    16th   of   October,  from 
Hillsborough,  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  North 
Carolina,  that  the  enemy  had  so  far  had  the  wor.st 
of  the  struggle,  having  lost  considerably  moi-e  men, 
officers,  and   arms   than  the  national  forces,  and 
being  compelled  to  evacuate  several  posts  which  at 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign  they  had  held  on  the 
Pedee.     Gates  now  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
one   thousand   four  hundred   men.     While    Corn- 
wallis was    at    Charlotte,    the   American   Genei-al 
prepared  to  dispute  the  fords  of  the  Yadkin  ;  and 
on  the  retreat  cf  his  adversaries  he  occupied  the 
position  they  had  abandoned.     Here  he   received 
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a  private  intimation  that  lie  Lad  been  supei-seded 
in  the  command  by  Greene,  and  that  an  inquiiy 
was  to  be  instituted  into  his  conduct  at  the  Battle 
of  Camden, 

It  was  from  Greene  himself  that  Gates  had  the 
first  official  notice  of  his  dismissal.  Greene  behaved 
extremely  well  in  the  matter.  He  expressed  his 
disapprobation  of  the  censure  thrown  upon  Gates, 
and  added  that  he  should  be  very  well  satisfied  to 
serve  under  him.  In  travelling  to  his  new  com- 
mand, he  lost  no  opportunity  of  impressing  on  those 
he  met  that  the  general  condemnation  of  Gates  was 
imjust,  and  founded  on  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  facts.  On  the  2nd  of  December,  Greene 
arrived  at  head-quarters,  and  on  the  following 
morning  Gates  delivered  the  command  into  his 
1  lands,  with  expressions  of  courtesy  which  the  new 
commander  reciprocated.  To  no  light  or  easy  task 
had  the  latter  succeeded.  Washington,  in  writing 
to  one  of  the  South  Carolina  delegates,  had  observed, 
*'  I  think  I  am  giving  you  a  General ;  but  what  can 
a  General  do  withoiit  men,  without  arms,  without 
clothes,  without  stores,  without  provisions?"  Tliis, 
indeed,  was  not  all  that  might  have  been  said. 
Greene  was  summoned  to  rescue  from  the  hands  of 
the  British  a  part  of  the  country  which,  as  regarded 
a  large  proportion  of  the  people,  did  not  wish  to  be 
rescued.  He  found  much  of  the  region  tlu'ough 
which  he  passed  so  disafiected  to  the  American 
iaterests,  and  so  well  disjjosed  to  English  rule,  that 
he  was  not  without  apprehension  for  his  personal 
safety  ere  he  could  join  the  army.*  Nevertheless, 
he  did  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility,  and,  in  a 
few  hours  after  assuming  his  command,  received 
news  of  a  cheering  nature.  One  of  Morgan's 
foraging  parties  had  advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
British  posts  at  Clermont,  which  surrendered  im- 
mediately on  being  summoned.  Slight  as  was  this 
success,  it  looked  like  a  hopeful  commencement  of 
the  new  military  administration,  and  had  a  good 
effect  on  the  spirits  of  the  army. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  General  Greene  was  to 
re-establish  discipline  in  his  small  force  of  not  many 
more  than  two  thousand  men.  This  he  could  only 
accomplish  by  acts  of  severity ;  but  they  produced 
the  effect  intended.  His  position  was  extremely 
difficult.  North  Carolina  abounded  in  loyalists,  and 
so  fierce  an  internecine  warfare  prevailed  between 
these  men  and  those  of  the  opposite  faction  that 
whole  districts  were  laid  waste.  The  resources  of 
life  were  exhausted,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  tlie 
utmost  difficulty  to  get  provisions  for  the  troops, 
Greene  therefore  determined  to  divide  his  army,  and 

•  Dr.  Gordon's  ffistory,  Vol.  III.,  p.  475. 


carry  on  a  desultoiy  warfare.  He  put  General 
Morgan  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  infantry 
and  cavalry,  with  orders  to  proceed  south  of  the 
Catawba,  so  as  to  observe  the  j)ositions  of  the 
enemy;  and  he  himself,  with  the  rest  of  his 
force,  took  post,  on  the  29th  of  December,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Pedee,  opi)Osite  the  Chei-aw  Hills, 
about  seventy  miles  north-east  from  Wynnes- 
borough.  Morgan  had  already  taken  up  a  position 
towards  the  western  frontier  of  South  Carolina, 
whence  he  operated  with  effect  on  detached  parties 
of  loyalists.  Other  flying  bodies  of  in-egular  war- 
riors were  also  in  the  field,  and  a  wide  extent  of 
country  was  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  agitation 
by  their  desultory  movements.  This  species  of 
warfare  was  rendered  the  more  easy  by  the  spare 
population  of  the  Carolinas,  and  by  the  natural 
features  of  the  land,  which  abounded  in  woods  and 
marshes,  in  rapid  rivers  and  steep  hills.  Although 
these  guerilla  leaders  could  effect  nothing  on  a 
large  scale,  they  harassed  the  British  forces  in  many 
minor  ways,  and  helped  to  wear  them  out.  One  of 
the  most  energetic  of  the  guerillas  was  a  General 
Marion,  who  scoured  the  country  on  the  Santee, 
struck  terror  into  the  loyalists,  and  on  one  occasion 
rescued  a  party  of  Continental  prisoners  from  an 
English  guard.  He  was  so  ill-provided  with  arms 
that  he  was  compelled  to  forge  the  saws  of  the  saw- 
mills into  a  species  of  iiide  swords;  and  his  am- 
munition was  often  most  deficient.  Yet  he  made 
his  power  felt ;  and  the  officer  who  was  sent  against 
him  added  to  his  followers  by  the  severe  measvire 
of  burning  the  houses  of  those  who  wei'e  supposed 
to  be  in  his  interest. 

To  check  one  of  these  predatory  bands,  and  to 
rescue  the  British  post  at  Ninety-six  from  the 
danger  which  seemed  to  threaten  it.  Earl  Com- 
wallis  directed  Colonel  Tarleton,  with  eleven  huu' 
dred  men,  including  cavaliy,  infantry,  and  artillery, 
to  proceed  against  Morgan.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Eai-l  himself  moved  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
hoping  to  intercept  the  adversary  if  he  should  escape, 
and  also  to  alarm  Greene  by  getting  between  him 
and  Virginia,  Of  late,  Tarleton  had  not  been  so 
fortunate  as  previously.  He  had  tried  in  vain  to 
bring  Marion  to  an  action,  and  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember had  sustained  a  rather  serious  repulse  at  the 
hands  of  Colonel  Sumpter,  who,  after  his  defeat  on 
the  18th  of  August,  had  collected  another  company 
of  fighting  men,  -and  was  doing  much  mischief. 
However,  it  was  now  thought  that  Tarleton's  force 
was  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  the  proved  energy 
of  the  commander  inspired  every  hope  of  success. 
Morgan,  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  his  enemy, 
retreated  across  the  Pacolet,  and  halted  at  a  place 
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called  Cowpens,  where  he  detenninecl  to  fight. 
His  numbers  were  not  quite  equal  to  those  of 
Tai-leton,  but  his  troops  were  fresher.  There,  on 
the  morning  of  January  17th,  1781,  he  was  attacked 
by  the  English  Colonel,  who,  though  his  men  were 
much  fatigued  by  a  long  night  march,  following  on 
several  days  of  gi-eat  exertion,  could  not  refrain 
from  immediate  action.  Advancing  with  his  usual 
impetuosity,  he  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  another 
striking  triumph.  The  first  and  second  lines  of  the 
Americans  were  speedily  throAvn  into  confusion; 
but,  retreating  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  they  rallied,  and 
calmly  awaited  the  British.  The  latter,  exhausted 
by  their  previous  work,  ascended  the  hill  in  some 
disordei-,  when  the  Americans,  headed  by  Colonels 
Washington  and  Howard,  charged  their  scattered 
ranks  with  so  much  vehemence  and  fury  that  they 
gave  way  at  all  points,  and  were  pursued  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill.  The  cannon  were  taken,  and 
the  gi'eater  part  of  the  infantry  laid  down  their 
arms.  The  rest  escaped,  after  a  final  and  desperate 
charge  by  Tarleton  at  the  head  of  forty  horsemen. 
A  hundi'ed  privates,  and  ten  commissioned  officers, 
had  been  killed  on  the  side  of  the  English;  the 
wounded  were  still  more  numerous ;  and  the  seizure 
of  artillery,  muskets,  and  stores,  was  considerable. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  comparatively  slight, 
while  the  gain  to  their  cause  was  even  greater  than 
it  appeared  at  fix'st. 

Lord  Cornwallis  was  vexed  and  astonished  at  the 
result  of  this  action ;  but,  although  the  partial 
destruction  of  Tarleton's  detachment  had  seriously 
reduced  his  forces,  which,  at  the  best,  were  not  too 
large,  he  determined  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to 
retrieve  his  fortunes.  "When  he  heard  of  the 
disaster,  he  was  at  Turkey  Creek,  twenty-five 
miles  south-east  of  Cowpens.  Consequently,  he 
occupied  a  position  between  Greene  and  Morgan, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  great  moment  that  he  should 
prevent  their  junction.  His  best  policy  now  was 
to  beat  the  enemy  in  detail,  and  to  this  end  he  at 
once  started  in  pursuit  of  Morgan,  whom  he  hoped 
to  overtake  before  he  could  pass  the  fords  of  the 
Catawba.  Having,  on  the  18th  of  January— the 
day  after  Tarleton's  defeat — formed  a  junction  with 
General  Leslie,  whom  a  short  time  before  he  had 
sent  towards  the  Catawba,  the  Earl  began  his  chase 
of  the  successful  American  on  the  19  th.  Desti-oy- 
ing,  for  the  sake  of  additional  speed,  the  major 
part  of  his  own  and  his  officers'  baggage,  wasting 
even  a  large  quantity  of  food,  wine,  and  spirits,  and 
retaining  no  waggons  but  those  loaded  with  hospital 
stores  and  ammunition,  and  four  empty  ones  for  the 
sick  and  wounded,  he  followed  fast  on  the  retreat- 
ing steps  of  Morgan;  but  that  spirited  officer  moved 


Avith  even  greater  celerity,  and  on  the  29th  of 
Janviary  passed  the  Catawba  in  safety,  together 
with  his  prisoners.  The  last  of  his  troops  had 
not  reached  the  northern  bank  more  than  two  hours 
when  the  van  of  the  English  army  arrived  ujion  the 
southern  shore.  But  a  heavy  rain  had  set  in, 
and  the  river  rose  to  so  unusual  a  height  that  Corn- 
wallis found  it  impossible  to  get  across.  During 
two  days  he  was  compelled  to  wait,  and  Morgan 
was  enabled  to  send  off"  his  prisonei-s  to  Charlotte- 
ville,  in  Vir'ginia.  Thus  disencumbered,  he  prepared 
to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river.  His  camp  was 
now  at  Sherwood's  Ford,  where,  on  the  31st  of 
January,  General  Greene  unexpectedly  appeared, 
and  took  the  command.  He  had  come  almost  alone, 
leaving  his  division  to  follow  as  soon  as  it  could, 
and  had  ridden  post-haste,  that  he  might  be  in 
person  at  the  place  of  danger. 

The  Royal  forces  ci'ossed  the  Catawba  in  the 
early  morning  of  the  1st  of  February,  not  with- 
out some  opposition,  but  only  such  as  was  easily 
overcome.  Tarleton  ag:iin  distinguished  liimself  by 
dispersing  a  party  of  five  hixndred  militia,  and 
the  British  met  with  no  further  resistance  until 
they  came  to  the  Yadkin,  when  a  sharp  conflict 
took  place  between  a  body  of  American  riflemen 
and  the  advanced  guard  of  the  pursuing  army.  On 
the  night  between  the  2nd  and  3rd,  Greene  crossed 
the  Yadkin,  partly  by  fording,  and  partly  by  the  use 
of  boats  and  flats.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Catawba, 
the  water  rose  immediately  afterwards,  and  delayed 
the  British.  Greene  had  taken  care  to  remove  all 
the  boats  from  the  southern  shore,  and  Cornwallis, 
not  wishing  to  wait  until  the  inundation  had  sub- 
sided, marched  up  the  south  bank  of  the  Yadkin  to 
the  shallow  fords  near  its  soxirce — a  distance  of 
twenty-five  miles.  Yet  this  in  itself  was  a  delay, 
and  it  was  turned  to  the  best  advantage  by  the 
energetic  American  leader,  who  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary was  joined  near  Guildford  Court  House  by 
the  division  he  had  left  at  Hick's  Creek,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Pedee.  By  this  time,  Greene  was  ap- 
]5roaching  the  southern  frontiers  of  Virginia,  and 
his  aim  was  to  retire  into  that  State.  Cornwallis 
was  very  desirous  of  baffling  that  design,  and  of 
getting  between  his  adversary  and  the  proposed 
place  of  refuge.  As  the  English  commander  was 
far  from  dilatory  in  his  movements,  it  behoved  the 
American  to  move  as  quickly  as  possible ;  for  ho 
was  not  safe  in  the  Carolinas,  whereas,  if  he  could 
get  into  Virginia,  and  remove  all  the  boats  across 
the  intervening  river,  the  depth  and  vndth  of  that 
stream  would  prevent  the  pursuers  from  following  ; 
and,  moreover,  the  Virginian  population  was  much 
more  favourably  inclined  to  the  national  cause  than 
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that  of  either  North  or  South  Carolina,  The 
nearest  and  most  direct  road  to  Virginia  was  by 
Dix's  Ferry  over  the  river  Dan,  a  branch  of  the 
.Roanoke ;  but,  as  the  British  were  as  near  this 
point  as  the  retreating  foi'ce,  and  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  bring  up  boats  from  the  lower  ferries,  owing 
to  the  rapid  current,  Greene  was  obliged  to  shape 
Ids  course  obliquely  to  the  fen-ies  called  Boyd's  and 
Irwin's,  situated  about  seventy  miles  from  Guild- 
ford Court  House.  The  other  route  would  have 
saved  twenty  miles  j  but  it  was  impracticable,  and 
at  once  abandoned.  Despatching,  therefore,  an 
officer  and  a  few  men  to  Dix's  Ferry,  to  send  the 
boats  thei'e  down  the  stream  to  Boyd's  and  Irwin's, 
which  were  only  four  miles  distant  from  each  other, 
Greene  left  Guildford  Court  House  on  the  10th  of 
February.  He  was  closely  pursued  by  the  British, 
but  the  latter  were  harassed  on  their  march  by 
a  corps  of  American  light  troops,  formed  to  cover 
the  retreat,  who,  on  one  occasion,  inflicted  some 
rather  serious  losses  on  their  enemy.  On  the  14th  of 
February,  the  fugitives  crossed  the  Dan  with  their 
baggage  and  stores,  and  stood  safely  on  Virginian 
soil.  North  Carolina  was  thus  left  in  possession  of 
the  English;  but  Lord  Cornwallis  had  entirely  failed 
in  what  he  proposed  to  accomplish. 

This  arduous  flight  and  pursuit  had  extended  over 
more  than  two  hundred  miles,  and  both  armies 
sufiered  much  from  fatigue  and  deprivation.  The 
heavy  rains  of  the  winter  season  were  a  great 
trial  to  the  men,  who  were  often  wet  to  the  skin, 
and  had  no  artificial  means  of  drying  themselves. 
The  Americans,  however,  were  much  worse  off 
than  the  British.  Ragged  and  barefooted,  many  of 
these  unfortunate  creatures  were  reduced  to  the 
extremity  of  wretchedness.  Some  weeks  before, 
Greene  had  wi-itten  to  Reed  that  they  were  living 
upon  charity — subsisting  upon  daily  contributions. 
To  Washington  he  said  that  his  militiamen  wei'e  as 
raggetl  and  naked  as  the  Virginia  negroes.  Yet 
their  military  conduct  was  admii'able,  and  the 
firm  discipline  of  Greene  was  visible  throughout  the 
ranks.  Not  a  sentinel  was  lost  by  desertion ;  not  a 
murmur  was  heai-d  from  any  one.  Although  the 
movement  was  a  retreat,  it  was  managed  with  so 
much  address,  and  sustained  with  so  much  quiet 
endurance,  as  to  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  the 
generalship  of  the  chief  commanding  ofl[icer,  and  on 
the  heroism  of  the  men.  The  American  army  of 
the  South  was  acquiring  consistence  and  force  under 
the  tuition  of  events. 

It  being  impossible  to  follow  Greene  any  fui*thev, 
Cornwallis  returned  in  a  leisurely  way  to  Hills- 
borough, where,  on  the  20th,  he  set  iip  the  Royal 
Standard,  and  called  on  the  people  to  aid  him  in 


restoring  order,  and  re-establishing  the  King's 
authority.  Greene  employed  every  means  in  his 
power  to  improve  his  position.  He  first  sent  a 
detachment  of  his  army  back  across  the  Dan  on  the 
18th,  and  then,  on  the  21st  and  22nd,  re-crossed 
with  the  main  body,  strengthened  by  a  reinforce- 
ment of  six  hundred  Virginians.  His  object  was 
to  do  as  much  mischief  as  he  could  by  scattered 
and  irregular  movements,  and  thus  to  dismay  the 
loyalists.  A  general  action  he  dared  not  hazard, 
and  he  therefore  directed  his  greatest  attention  to 
cutting  off  small  bodies  of  his  countrymen  who 
might  be  disposed  to  aid  the  English  commander. 
That  many  were  so  disposed  became  veiy  soon 
apparent.  In  one  day,  Lord  Cornwallis  embodied 
seven  independent  companies ;  and  it  was  admitted 
by  Greene  himself,  a  few  weeks  later,  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  in  favour  of  British 
interests.  On  the  25  th  of  February,  some  of  the 
loyal  recruits  were  proceeding  to  camp,  when  they 
fell  in  with  Gi-eene's  vanguard,  under  Colonel  Lee, 
and  mistook  them  for  Tarleton's  cavalry,  who  had 
been  sent  to  escort  them.  Lee,  for  a  moment, 
thought  they  were  a  body  of  militia,  under  General 
Pickens,  whom  he  had  expected  to  co-operate  with 
him ;  but,  soon  perceiving  his  error,  he  pressed  on 
towards  Tarleton,  leaving  Pickens,  when  he  should 
arrive,  to  deal  with  the  Tories.  On  that  officer 
coming  up  and  attacking  the  recnxits,  Lee,  changing 
his  design,  wheeled  round,  and  took  his  tmfortunate 
countrymen  in  the  rear.  The  fight,  if  such  it  can 
be  called,  occurred  in  a  narrow  lane  near  the  river 
Haw.  It  was  in  truth  a  massacre.  Quarter  was 
refused ;  the  loyalists  begged  in  vain  for  mercy,  and 
were  sabred  almost  without  resistance.  Tlieir  evil 
fate  did  not  end  here.  Tarleton,  who  was  about  a 
mile  off,  shortly  afterwards  fell  in  with  some  of  the 
loyalists,  and,  mistaking  them  for  provincial  militia, 
assailed  them  with  his  accustomed  fury.  This 
ti"agical  event  had  a  great  effect  in  deten-ing  the 
population  from  taking  arms  under  the  King's  flag. 
Disconcerted  in  his  schemes,  the  English  General, 
on  the  27th  of  February,  retreated  from  Hills- 
borough in  a  south-westerly  direction.  Greene 
followed,  boldly  yet  cautiously,  changing  his  ground 
every  night,  without  allowing  any  one  beforehand 
to  know  what  new  position  he  intended  to  take  up. 
His  light  infantry  and  cavalry  scoured  the  countiy, 
overawed  the  loyal,  and  gathered  information,  while 
rendering  it  all  the  more  difficult  for  Lord  Corn- 
wallis to  do  the  same.  These  movements  continued 
throughout  several  days;  and,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
Lord  Cornwallis,  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  crossed 
the  river  Allemance,  and  marched  towards  Reedy 
Fork,  where  the  American  light  troops  and  some 
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militia  were  posted.  The  detacliment  retreated 
after  a  brisk  skirmish,  and  General  Greene  fell  back 
to  the  iron-works  on  Troublesome  Creek.  A  few 
days  latci',  he  again  advanced,  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion near  Guildford  Court  House,  at  a  distance  of 
about  ten  miles  from  the  British  encampment.  He 
had  by  this  time  received  so  many  reinforcements 
as  to  be  in  command  of  an  army  numbering  more 
than  four  thousand  men.  Conceiving  that  he  was 
now  in  a  sufficiently  good  condition  to  offer  battle 
to  the  enemy,  he  made  his  arrangements  to  that 
end.  Cornwallis,  seeing  his  design,  and  not  sorry 
for  the  opportunity,  moved  in  the  direction  of 
Guildford  Court  House  in  the  early  morning  of 
March  15th.  The  action  commenced  with  an  ani- 
mated conflict  between  Tarleton's  troops  and  an 
American  detachment  under  Lee,  ending  in  the 
retreat  of  the  latter.  This  encounter  gave  Greene 
time  to  put  the  main  body  of  his  forces  in  order  of 
battle.  The  surrounding  country  was  woody  and 
hilly — a  desert  interspersed  w^th  a  few  cleared 
fields ;  so  that  every  facility  for  successful  resistance 
was  presented  by  the  nature  of  the  ground.     In 


numbers,  the  Americans  were  twice  as  strong  as 
their  opponents ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  their 
army  consisted  of  ill-disciplined  troops.  By  an  un- 
wise arrangement,  the  first  line  was  composed 
entirely  of  the  militia  of  North  Carolina.  Imme- 
diately on  seeing  the  steady  advance  of  the  British, 
these  men  fled  into  the  woods,  and  thence  to  their 
own  homes,  many  of  them  without  even  firing  a 
shot.  Tlie  Virginian  militia,  however,  and  some 
of  the  Continental  troops,  fought  with  great  firm- 
ness and  resolution,  even  repelling,  and  for  a  time 
breaking,  the  ranks  of  the  second  battalion  of 
Guards.  The  battle  continued  for  nearly  two  hours, 
with  varying  fortune,  and  with  great  loss  to  both 
sides ;  but  at  length  the  Americans  were  forced  to 
I'etreat,  and  retired  in  good  order  to  Reedy  Foi'k, 
and  ultimately  to  Troublesome  Creek.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  the  English  recovered  two  field- 
pieces  which  had  originally  been  lost  at  Saratoga, 
and  which  had  changed  hands  more  than  once  since 
then.  But  in  seizing  the  cannon  Earl  Cornwallis 
did  not  win  the  Carolinas ;  nor  in  defeating  Greene 
did  he  crush  the  revolution. 
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When  night  obscui-ed  the  bloody  field  of  Guildford 
Court  House,  the  horrors  of  war  wei'e  intensified  by 
the  state  of  the  weather.  A  dark  and  heavy  sky 
spread  over  the  dying  and  the  dead  ;  torrents  of 
rain  descended  from  the  clouds;  and  a  chill  air 
breathed  over  the  scene  of  conflict,  adding  to  the 
misery  of  those  whose  sufferings  were  already  poig- 
nant enough.  The  English  troops  collected  the 
wounded  of  both  armies  as  soon  as  circumstances 
would  pennit ;  but  very  little  could  be  done  for 
their  relief.  No  houses  were  near ;  the  soldiers  had 
brought  no  tents  with  them ;  they  were  unprovided 
with  food,  and  had  nothing  even  for  their  own  re- 


freshment. The  unliappy  wounded  were  tlierefcre 
perforce  left  without  assistance  till  morning;  and 
many,  ere  the  dawn,  had  found  a  welcome  release 
in  death.  All  through  the  night,  the  feelings  of  the 
suiwivors  were  harrowed  by  the  cries  and  lamenta- 
tions of  their  suffering  comrades  and  adversaries ; 
but  help  was  impossible  until  the  head-quarters  of 
the  army  could  be  reached.  Tlius,  although  a 
victory  had  been  won  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  it  had 
been  dearly  paid  for,  and  did  not  promise  to  be 
fruitful  in  gi-eat  results.  Greene's  army  was  larger 
than  his  own,  and  might  yet  prove  troublesome, 
however  incapable  of  standing  against  the  Royal 
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forces  ill  open  field.  Indeed,  it  soon  became  clear 
to  the  English  commander  that  a  retreat  was  in- 
evitable, owing  mainly  to  the  difficulty  of  finding 
subsistence  in  a  country  so  slightly  cultivated  at  the 
best,  and  of  late  so  terribly  devastated  by  hostile 
legions.  On  the  19th  of  March  he  began  to  retire, 
leaving  several  of  his  wounded  at  the  Quaker's 
meeting-house,  under  protection  of  a  flag  of  truce. 
Movmg  by  easy  stages,  he  reached  Wilming- 
ton, in  North  Carolina,  near  the  mouth  of  Cape 
Fear  River,  on  the  7th  of  April.  Possession  of 
this  place  had,  by  Lord  Cornwallis's  orders,  been 
taken  several  weeks  before  by  a  small  detachment ; 
and  here  IxLs  wearied  troops  were  for  a  time  per- 
mitted to  find  rest. 

Many  incidents  of  the  late  battle  must  have 
once  more  brought  home  to  the  Americans  the 
conviction  that  to  oppose  raw  militia  to  regular 
troops  was  to  ensure  continual  defeat.  Although 
some  of  the  militia  at  Guildford  Court  House  fought 
well,  others  fled  with  disgraceful  precipitancy,  not 
even  waiting  to  be  attacked,  and  never  again  join- 
ing the  ranks  they  had  betrayed.  Ojily  a  few 
months  before  (towards  the  end  of  the  preceding 
year),  Congress  had  determined  on  raising  a  large 
standing  army ;  and  a  writer  of  the  time  remarks 
that  they  ought  earlier  to  have  got  rid  of  an  error 
Avhicli  the  experience  of  all  mankind  has  exploded, 
viz.,  the  carrying  on  a  war  with  militia,  or  with 
temporary  levies.  America,  he  observes,  had  been 
amused  almost  out  of  her  liberties,  and  the  behaviour 
of  the  militia  on  several  occasions  had  been  \xnrea- 
sonably  extolled.  Some  of  the  first  Generals  in  the 
American  service  were  ready  solemnly  to  declare 
that  they  never  witnessed  a  single  instance,  through- 
out the  contest,  which  could  support  the  opinion  that 
militia  or  raw  troops  were  fit  for  the  real  business 
of  fighting.*  Had  the  separate  existence  of  the 
United  States  depended  entirely  on  pitched  battles, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  desired  result  would  ever 
have  been  attained.  The  chief  strength  of  the 
revolutionists  lay  in  their  ability  to  wear  out  theii" 
opponent  by  a  series  of  minute  opei-ations — to 
distract  his  attention  by  a  multiplicity  of  simul- 
taneous movements — to  exhaust  his  resources  by 
keeping  the  whole  area  of  the  Federation  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  revolt  and  menace.  But  in  the  mean- 
while more  might  have  been  done  in  other  ways  by 
an  army  better  organised  and  disciplined. 

Greene  was  astonished  to  find  that  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  so  soon  after  his  victory,  was  actually  re- 
treating. He  resolved  to  pursue  him,  which  he  did 
so   closely   that  occasional   skirmishes   took   place 

*  Gordon's  History,  Vol.  III.,  p.  494. 


between  his  advanced  parties  and  the  rear-guard  of 
the  British.  The  pursuit,  however,  was  not  carried 
very  far.  It  was  extended  only  to  Ramsay's  Mills 
on  Deep  River,  where  Greene  arrived  on  the  28tli 
of  March,  a  few  hours  after  the  Royal  troops  had 
quitted  that  position  by  a  temporary  bridge  over 
the  stream.  His  army  was  now  greatly  diminished 
by  deseiiiions,  and  by  the  expiration  of  the  pei'iod 
for  which  certain  i:)ortions  had  been  called  out. 
It  was  also  reduced  to  extremities  for  want  of 
food,  the  men  being  so  near  starving  that  they  ate 
with  avidity  any  refuse  they  could  find.  It  there- 
fore appeared  to  Greene  better  to  relinquish  the 
pursuit  of  Cornwallis,  and  enter  South  Carolina — a 
step  which  he  thought  would  compel  the  English 
■  General  to  follow  him,  and  thus  relieve  North 
Carolina,  or  to  remain  in  that  part  of  the  country,  to 
call  in  his  outposts  in  the  south,  and  so  to  facilitate 
the  re-conquest  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
The  forces  of  both  commanders  were  very  small — 
Greene's  not  more  than  seventeen  hundred,  and 
Cornwallis's  two  hundred  less  than  that.  Each  was 
desirous  of  evading  the  other ;  and  the  war  became 
to  a  great  extent  a  war  of  manoeuvring  —  of 
alternate  retreats  and  pursuits.  Lord  Coi-nwallis 
had  anticipated  Greene's  design  of  invading  South 
Carolina,  and  had  despatched  several  messengers  to 
Lord  Rawdon,  who  commanded  the  British  posts  in 
that  province,  to  urge  the  necessity  of  being  pre- 
pared for  such  a  danger.  But  the  messengers  were 
intercepted,  and  Rawdon  was  still  ignorant  of  the 
threatened  peril  when  Cornwallis,  shortly  after  his 
arrival  at  Wilmington,  received  information  that 
Greene  had  actually  begun  his  southward  march. 
It  noAv  became  necessary  for  the  Earl  to  determine 
— and  that  with  so  much  rapidity  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  consult  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  New 
York — whether  he  should  proceed  to  Camden,  and 
relieve  Lord  Rawdon,  or  advance  into  Virginia,  and 
join  Generals  Phillips  and  Arnold,  who  were  already 
in  that  province.  He  decided  on  the  latter  course; 
considering  that  Greene  had  got  the  start  of  him  so 
far  that  the  fate  of  Camden  would  be  sealed  before 
he  could  arrive  there.  He  also  dreaded  being 
hemmed  in  between  the  great  rivers  in  that  part  of 
the  country;  and,  trusting  that  his  subordinate 
in  South  Carolina  would  be  able  to  defeat  the 
American  General,  he  resolved  on  starting  for  the 
north,  in  the  hope  of  making  an  important  demon- 
stration in  that  quarter.  On  the  25th  of  April  he 
began  his  march. 

That  very  day,  an  important  action  was  fought  in 
South  Carolina.  Greene  had  by  this  time  entered 
the  southern  province,  and,  in  alliance  with  the 
guerilla  leader,  Marion,  had  commenced  a  series  of 
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desultory  attacks,  wbicli  pi-oved  very  embarrassing 
to  the  English  commander.  Lord  Rawdon  had 
established  a  line  of  detached  posts  from  Charleston, 
by  way  of  Camden  and  Ninety-six,  to  Augusta,  in 
Georgia.  One  of  these  posts — Fort  Watson,  situ- 
ated on  the  Santee — was  taken  on  the  23rd  of  April 
by  Marion,  acting  in  combination  with  Colonel  Lee, 


found  liis  antagonist  ready  to  receive  him.  After 
encamping  for  a  short  time  immediately  before  the 
place,  Gi-eene  moved  to  Hobkirk's  Hill,  a  little 
more  than  a  mile  north  of  Camden,  on  the  road  to 
the  Waxhaws — a  spot  well  protected  by  swamps, 
trees,  and  underwood.  He  had  for  a  while  sent  off 
his  artillery  and  baggage  to  a  considerable  distance, 


American  troops 
British  troops 


British  marching  towards  Guildford. 

B.  Order  of  battle, 

3.  Second  position  after  the  AmericMis  retired. 
Last  position. 
Americans  in  flight. 


PLAN  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  GriLDFORD.     {From  Stcdmrni's  History  of  the  American  War.) 


who,  together  with  his  legion,  had  been  sent  by 
Greene  with  this  view.  The  far  more  difficult 
achievement  of  subduing  Camden,  Greene  hoped  to 
accomplish  in  pei'son.  Unfortunately  for  him, 
however,  he  was  unable  to  keep  his  advance  seci-et. 
The  country  through  which  he  marched  was  so 
hostile  that  he  was  obliged  to  move  slowly  and 
cautiously ;  information  of  his  coming  was  conveyed 
to  the  British  commander ;  and  when  Greene 
arrived  before  Camden,  on  the  20th  of  April,  he 


that  he  might  be  the  more  free  to  exercise  some 
rapid  movements  on  which  he  had  determined ;  and 
a  drummer,  who  deserted  from  the  American  army, 
revealed  to  Lord  Rawdon  the  absence  of  the  heavy 
guns  and  of  the  militia.  The  English  commander 
resolved  to  attack  his  adversary  at  once.  Stealthily 
approaching  Greene's  camp  on  the  morning  of  tlie 
25th,  he  surprised  the  entire  force,  and,  although 
the  American  General  was  shortly  afterwards  joined 
by  his  artillery  and  militia,  for  which  he  had  sent 
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on  finding  himself  unable  to  execute  tlie  designs  lie 
had  conceived,  inflicted  on  him  a  severe  defeat,  with 
heavy  loss.  Greene's  orders  for  the  conduct  of  the 
battle  were  that  the  British  should  be  simultaneously 
assailed  in  front,  on  both  flanks,  and  in  the  rear. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Washington  actually  got  to  the 
rear  of  the  attacking  force,  and  made  some  prisoners; 


little  to  do  it  with,  that  I  am  much  afraid  these 
[Southern]  States  must  fall,  never  to  rise  again;  and, 
what  is  more,  I  am  persuaded  they  will  lay  a  train 
to  sap  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest."  Three  days 
later,  he  wrote  to  Joseph  Reed : — "  Those  whose 
true  interest  it  was  to  have  informed  Congress  and 
the  people  to  the  noi-thward  with  the  real  state  of 
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but  the  hill  was  carried  by  the  British,  and  Greene 
was  compelled  to  order  a  retreat.  The  conquerors 
pursued  for  nearly  three  miles,  and  were  then 
checked  by  a  furious  charge  made  by  Colonel 
Washington  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry.  On 
the  following  day,  Greene  proceeded  to  Rugely's 
Mills,  twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  Camden. 

His  views  at  this  time  were  of  the  most  gloomy 

cliaracter.      Li   a  letter   to   Washington,  Avi-itten 

on  the  1st  of  May,  he  said  :— "  We  fight,  get  beat, 

•and  fight  again.     We  have  so  much  to  do,  and  so 

87 — VOL.  11. 


things,  have  joined  in  the  deception,  and  magnified 
the  strength  and  resources  of  this  country  infinitely 
above  their  ability.  Many  of  those  who  adhere  to 
our  party  are  so  fond  of  pleasure  that  they  caimot 
think  of  making  the  necessary  sacrifices  to  support 
the  Revolution.  There  are  many  good  and  virtuous 
people  to  the  southward ;  but  they  cannot  animate 
the  inhabitants  in  general  as  you  can  to  the  north- 
ward. Wlien  ruin  appears  to  approach  any  State, 
they  are  alarmed,  and  l)egin  to  think  of  exerting 
themselves ;  but  its  approach  no  sooner  receives  a 
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check  tlian  they  sink  back  into  a  careless  inatten- 
tion." After  bitterly  complaining  of  the  apathy 
of  several  States,  Greene  continued  : — "I  have 
been  playing  the  most  hazardous  game  to  keep  np 
ai^pearances  in  this  quarter  until  more  effectual 
support  could  be  afforded.  But  our  number  is  re- 
duced to  a  mere  shadow.  The  war  to  the  northward 
is  nothing.  It  is  a  plain  business.  Hei-e  the  war 
rages  like  a  fire ;  and  the  enterprise  and  activity  of 
the  enemy  almost  exceed  belief.  I  have  run  every 
risk  and  hazard,  and  find  the  difficulties  thicken 
upon  me  daily;  and  you  know  I  am  not  of  a 
desponding  spirit  or  idle  temper.  If  our  good 
friends  the  French  cannot  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
save  these  sinking  States,  they  must  and  will  fall. 
Here  we  are  contending  with  more  than  five  times 
our  number,  and  among  a  people  much  more  in  the 
enemy's  interest  than  ours." 

Yet  the  English,  though  so  frequently  victorious, 
seemed  never  to  get  any  nearer  the  accomplishment 
of  their  purj^ose.  On  the  present  occasion.  Lord 
Rawdon  was  unable,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  his 
anny,  to  follow  up  his  success;  and  Greene,  by 
cutting  off  his  supplies,  harassing  his  communica- 
tions, and  fomenting  amongst  the  people  a  feeling 
of  disafiection  to  the  Royal  cause,  soon  rendered 
Camden  untenable.  By  the  middle  of  May,  Raw- 
don, finding  that  he  could  not  bring  his  opponent 
to  a  second  general  engagement,  had  withdrawn  to 
Monk's  Corner,  on  the  river  Cooper,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Charleston.  The  efforts  of  Greene's  detachments 
were  now  beginning  to  be  attended  by  important 
results.  The  fall  of  Fort  Watson  was  followed  by 
that  of  Fort  Motte,  Georgetown,  and  Fort  Granby. 
These  successes  deteraiined  numerous  waverers  to 
side  with  the  Republicans ;  and  even  those  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Royal  side  were  disgusted  by  the 
aiTOgance  with  which  they  were  treated  on  the  part 
of  many  British  ofiicers,  by  the  rapacious  exactions 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  and  by  the  violence 
from  which  they  suffered.  The  tide  was  beginning 
to  turn  against  the  repi-esentatives  of  the  King's 
authority. 

Tliis  was  especially  the  case  in  Georgia.  A  vigo- 
rous partisan  warfare  sprang  up  in  that  province, 
where  General  Pickens,  Colonel  Lee,  Colonel  Clarke, 
Captain  M'Koy,  and  other  daring  leaders,  performed 
a  number  of  rapid  movements,  for  the  most  part 
attended  by  success.  During  the  month  of  May, 
Pickens  and  Lee  laid  siege  to  Fort  Cornwallis,  at 
Augusta.  Several  batteries  were  raised  against  the 
walls,  and  poured  forth  a  murderous  fire,  from 
which  the  besieged  could  find  no  protection,  though 
they  abnost,  buried  themselves  under  the  gi-ound. 
On  the  5th  of  June,  the  gan-ison  capitulated,  to  the 


number  of  tlii'ee  hundred  men.  The  British  officei-s^ 
at  Augusta  had  created  by  their  severities  a  strong 
sentiment  of  antagonism  in  the  country  people ; 
and  after  the  surrender  one  of  them  was  treacher- 
ously shot  dead.  Although  a  I'ewai'd  of  a  himdred 
guineas  was  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
murderer,  he  could  not  be  discovei'ed ;  and  it  was 
only  with  difficulty  that  another  officer  was  saved 
from  a  similar  fate.  Tlie  latter  had  recently  hanged 
thirteen  American  prisoners,  and  delivered  up  others 
to  the  Indians  to  be  tortured.  A  very  vindictive 
feeling  now  characterised  the  proceedings  of  both 
parties;  but  Greene,  to  liis  great  credit,  did  the 
utmost  he  could  to  check  the  excesses  of  his  o^vn 
men.  When,  at  the  taking  of  Fort  Granby,  Lee's 
militia  desired  to  put  to  death  the  American  loyalists 
who  were  found  in  the  place,  Greene  declared  that 
he  would  capitally  punish  such  acts  whenever  they 
were  committed. 

Tlie  post  of  Ninety-six,  in  South  Carolina,  was 
seriously  exposed  to  attack  on  the  withdrawal 
of  Lord  Rawdon  from  Camden  to  Monk's  Corner. 
Instructions  were  sent  to  Colonel  Cruger,  who  was 
in  command  at  Ninety-six,  to  abandon  the  post, 
retire  to  Augusta,  unite  his  force  to  that  which  he 
found  there,  and  act  according  to  his  discretion. 
But  these  directions  never  reached  the  person  for 
whom  they  were  intended ;  and  Ci-uger  made  the 
best  preparations  he  could  for  meeting  any  attack 
that  might  ensue.  The  place  was  already  rather 
elaborately  defended,  but  many  additional  works 
were  hastily  thrown  up,  and,  as  the  event  turned 
out,  they  sufficed  to  save  the  position.  At  the 
head  of  nearly  a  thousand  men,  Greene  appeared 
before  the  walls  on  the  22nd  of  May.  He  erected 
two  works  within  seventy  paces  of  the  fortifica- 
tions ;  but  a  sallying-party  destroyed  them,  killed 
several  of  the  Americans,  and  carried  off  the  en- 
trenching tools.  The  siege-works  were  then  thrown 
back  to  a  distance  of  four  hundred  yards,  and,  by 
diligent  application,  the  second  parallel  was  com- 
pleted by  the  3rd  of  June.  Heavy  batteries  were 
erected,  and  gradually  advanced  nearer  to  the 
walls.  Several  of  the  defences  were  enfiladed  by  a 
vehement  cross-fire.  One  of  the  attacking  works 
was  erected  near  the  abatis,  and  raised  to  a  height 
of  forty  feet,  so  as  to  command  the  interior  of  the 
town.  Riflemen  were  posted  on  the  top,  and  picked 
off  many  of  the  garrison.  On  the  8th  of  June,  Lee 
anived  from  Augusta  with  a  reinforcement,  and 
Greene  extended  and  increased  his  siege-works,  but 
was  unable  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  place.  Its 
defenders,  however,  suffered  severely,  especially 
from  want  of  water.  A  rivulet  ran  by  the  town, 
but  every  one  who,  during  the  day,  endeaA^oured  to 
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obtain  a  supply  from  this  source  was  shot  by  the 
vigilant  American  marksmen.  Nothmg  could  be 
done  but  to  send  naked  negroes  to  the  stream  by 
night,  in  the  hope  that  their  dusky  bodies  would 
not  be  distinguished  from  the  equally  dusky  trees. 

As  June  advanced,  the  besiegers  opened  their 
third  parallel,  and  earned  a  mine  and  two  trenches 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  ditch.  Field-pieces  were 
mounted  on  batteries  at  a  distance  of  only  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  yards  from  the  fort,  and  the  garrison 
was  reduced  to  such  severe  extremities  that  the 
necessity  of  surrendering  began  to  be  considered. 
But  Lord  Rawdon  was  by  this  time  moving  to 
the  relief  of  the  threatened  post.  He  had  received 
considerable  reinforcements  from  England,  and  on 
the  7th  of  June  he  left  Charleston,  and  marched  to 
the  relief  of  Ninety-six  with  an  army  of  two  thou- 
sand men.  On  the  11th,  Greene  received  notice 
of  his  approach,  and  immediately  sent  orders  to 
Sumpter  to  retard  the  British  army  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  Rawdon,  however,  contrived  to 
evade  him,  and  Greene,  feeling  that  if  he  did  not 
take  the  place  at  once  he  could  not  take  it  at  all, 
made  an  attempt,  on  the  18th  of  June,  to  cany 
it  by  storm.  Supported  by  a  heavy  cannonade  from 
the  batteries,  and  a  close  discharge  of  musketry 
from  tlie  lines,  his  men  moved  to  the  assault  in  two 
colximns.  On  the  left  they  were  successful,  but  on 
the  right  were  driven  back  by  a  spirited  sortie. 
The  American  General  was  then  compelled  to 
abandon  the  attack,  and  on  the  following  day  to 
relinquish  the  siege  altogether.  Having  crossed 
the  Saluda  on  the  20th,  he  encamped  on  Little 
River,  the  woi*se  for  his  attempt  on  Ninety-six  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  men. 

Lord  Rawdon  arrived  at  the  fortress  on  the  21st, 
and  found  that  the  gariison  had  lost  eighty-five  of 
their  number  in  killed  and  wovmded.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  he  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
Greene;  but  the  latter,  having  sent  ofi*  his  sick  and 
wounded,  rapidly  continued  his  retreat  in  a  north- 
easterly direction.  On  his  way  he  destroyed  the 
com-mUls,  that  the  enemy  might  be  deprived  of  sus- 
tenance j  and  Rawdon,  after  continuing  the  pursuit 
as  far  as  the  river  Enoree,  returned  to  Ninety-six,  in 
despair  of  oveiiiaking  his  adversary.  Very  soon, 
however,  he  found  it  necessary  to  evacu.ate  the 
fortress  which  Greene  had  so  recently  besieged, 
and  to  contract  his  posts.  He  accordingly  marched 
to  the  Congaree,  leaving  more  than  half  his  force 
under  Cruger  to  escort  to  some  place  of  safety 
the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  district,  who  feared  the 
vengeance  of  their  countrymen.  Greene  had  for 
the  moment  retu-ed  behind  Broad  River,  but,  on 
hearing  of  this  separation  of  tii3  Royal   army,   he 


returned  towards  the  Congaree.  Rawdon  therefore 
retreated  to  Orangeburgh,  where  he  was  joined  by 
reinforcements  from  Charleston ;  but  his  antagonist 
was  about  the  same  time  strengthened  by  the 
aii-ival  of  Marion  and  Sumpter  with  a  thousand 
men.  The  combined  American  force  marched  on 
Orangeburgh,  vnih  the  intention  of  attacking  the 
camp  there ;  but,  finding  the  place  far  too  strong, 
Greene  retreated  over  the  Congaree,  and  on  the 
16th  of  July  took  up  a  position  on  the  high  hills 
of  Santee.  He  had  previously  detached  Sumpter, 
Marion,  and  Lee  to  Monk's  Corner  and  Dorchester, 
that  they  might  threaten  the  lower  posts  of  the 
British  ;  but  the  scattered  detachments  of  the  latter 
fought  their  way  through  the  opposing  ranks,  and 
joined  their  conu-ades. 

The  midsummer  heats,  and  the  sickly  condition 
which  they  generally  create,  now  rendered  a  few 
weeks'  suspension  of  the  wai*  unavoidable.  Lord 
Rawdon  availed  himself  of  leave  of  absence,  gi-anted 
in  consequence  of  ill-health,  and  embarked  for  Eng- 
land. Tlie  command  devolved  on  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stuart,  and  that  ofiicer  was  not  long  in  finding  that 
he  had  succeeded  to  a  harvest  of  difficulties.  He 
transferred  his  forces  to  the  Congaree,  and  encamped 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Wateree.  In  this 
position  he  was  in  time  menaced  by  Greene,  who, 
when  the  heats  liad  abated,  quitted  the  high 
gi-ounds  of  Santee,  and  moved  towards  the  locality 
of  his  enemy.  Not  more  than  fifteen  miles  inter- 
vened between  the  annies ;  but  they  were  sepa- 
rated by  two  large  rivers,  which  an  invader  could 
not  readily  pass  without  making  a  cu-cuit  of 
seventy  miles.  This  tedious  route  was  followed  by 
Greene,  and,  on  his  aj)proach,  Stuart,  who  had  con- 
sidered himself  secure  on  the  Congaree,  and  had 
even  spread  several  of  his  parties  widely  over  the 
country  to  collect  provisions,  retired  to  Eutaw 
Springs,  sixty  miles  north  of  Charleston,  He  was 
pursued  in  a  leisurely  manner  by  Greene,  who  was 
anxiotis  for  the  arrival  of  expected  reinforcements 
before  he  attacked  the  enemy.  On  receiving  these, 
it  was  resolved  to  give  battle  on  the  following  day, 
September  8th.  In  the  morning,  accordingly,  the 
American  army  marched  towards  the  English ;  but 
infoi-mation  of  the  advance  had  already  been  con- 
veyed to  Colonel  Stuart  by  tAvo  deserters.  The 
British  commander  therefore  drew  up  his  forces 
obliquely  across  the  i*oad  which  the  enemy  was  pur- 
suing, and,  being  on  high  gi-ound,  was  in  a  position 
of  superiority,  A  battle,  lasting  nearly  four  hours, 
contested  with  great  obstinacy,  and  attended  by 
much  slaughter,  was  fought  between  the  contending 
forces.  In  the  first  instance,  the  British  outposts 
were  driven  in  on  the  main  body.     The  front  line 
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of  tlie  Americans  attacked  with  tlie  utmost  fury, 
and  the  militia  exMbited  more  fiminess  than  was 
usual  with  them.  But  after  awhile  they  were  com- 
pelled to  retire,  and  their  comrades  then  resorted  to 
the  bayonet.  A  portion  of  the  English  line,  consisting 
of  raw  levies,  gave  way  in  turn,  and  fled  in  tumul- 
tuous I'out ;  but  the  more  seasoned  regiments  stood 
tlieir  ground,  and  a  wild  struggle  of  intermingled 
foes  set  in.  Lee  had  now  turned  the  left  flank  of 
the  Royal  troops,  and,  charging  them  in  the  rear, 
drove  them  in  formless  heaps  ofi"  the  field,  seized 
theii"  ai-tillery,  and  started  in  pursuit.  On  the  right 
the  British  were  more  fortunate.  Stuart  had 
ordered  Major  Sheridan  to  take  post  with  a  detach- 
ment in  a  large,  three-storied,  brick  house  in  the 
rear  of  the  ai-my,  and  had  sent  another  body  of  men 
to  occupy  an  adjoining  palisadoed  garden  and  close 
slnnibbery.  These  positions  were  assaulted  by  the 
Americans  with  despei^ate  persistence,  but  without 
success.  Four  pieces  of  artillery  were  brought  to 
bear  on  the  house ;  but  the  walls  were  of  such 
sti'ength  that  they  were  not  seriously  injured.  The 
two  detachments  replied  by  a  sharp  and  telling 
fire;  most  of  the  American  artillerymen  were  killed 
or  wounded ;  and  when  the  attacking  force  with- 
drew, it  was  found  impossible  to  bring  ofi"  the 
cannon.  Colonel  Washington  endeavoured  to  turn 
the  right  flank  of  the  English,  but  was  wounded 
and  made  prisoner  in  the  vain  attempt.  Notwith- 
standuxg  the  partial  success  of  the  assailants,  they 
were  unable  to  retain  possession  of  the  field,  and 
Greene,  collecting  his  wounded,  retired  with  his 
prisoners  to  the  ground  he  had  occupied  in  the 
morning.  The  fight  had  resulted  in  heavy  losses  on 
both  sides,  especially  on  that  of  the  English,  and  no 
great  advantage  had  been  gained  by  either.  The 
victoiy  has  been  equally  claimed  by  the  Americans 
and  the  British ;  but  with  more  reason  by  the 
latter  than  by  the  former.  The  Americans,  it  is 
true,  drove  back  their  adversaries  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  struggle,  and  seemed  for  a  time  to  be 
winnmg.  But  the  gi-eat  test  of  victory  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  field  at  the  close  of  the  engaffe- 
mentj  and,  as  the  Royal  troops  finally  repidsed 
tlieir  assailants,  and  retained  their  ground  during 
the  ensuing  night  and  a  part  of  next  day,  while  the 
Americans  retreated  to  a  distance  of  some  mUes, 
it  seems  difficult  to  deny  that  the  advantage,  as  far 
as  the  mere  encounter  went,  lay  with  the  British 
forces.  This,  however,  implies  no  discredit  to 
Greene's  troops,  who  fought  with  great  spirit,  re- 
solution, and  skill. 

The  British  were  in  no  better  position  than  be- 
fore. On  the  aftei-noon  of  the  9th  of  September, 
Colonel  Stuart  destroyed  part  of  his  stores,  and 


retreated  to  Monk's  Corner,  wliile  Greene  withdrew 
to  his  former  position  on  the  hUls  of  Santee.  Both 
commanders  found  their  annies  so  much  weakened 
by  the  losses  resulting  from  the  late  battle,  that  it 
became  impossible  to  undertake  any  further  opera- 
tions on  a  large  scale.  The  British  shortly  after- 
wards continued  their  retreat  to  Chai-lescon  Neck, 
and  thenceforward  confined  their  operations  to  the 
defence  of  the  posts  in  that  vicinity,  so  that  Charles- 
ton itself  might  be  preserved  to  the  King.  Thus, 
although  Greene  had  been  frequently  beaten,  had 
failed  in  his  object  at  Evitaw  Springs,  and  had  been 
compelled  to  retii-e,  the  advantage  in  the  long  run 
fell  to  him  ;  for  the  English,  being  unable  to  follow 
up  their  successes,  or  even  in  any  case  to  retain  per- 
manent possession  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
originally  stood,  were  obliged  to  relinquish  a  largo 
i-egion  of  inhabited  country,  the  people  of  which, 
almost  by  necessity,  accepted  the  Revolutionary 
rvile.  The  propoi-tion  of  Royalists  in  the  southern 
provinces  was  at  one  time  so  great,  that,  had  the 
English  Generals  in  those  parts  of  America  been  in 
command  of  larger  armies,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  both  the  Carolinas  and  all  Georgia  would 
have  been  preserved.  But  neither  Cornwallis  nor 
Rawdon  had  an  adequate  force  at  his  disposal ;  and 
the  desultory,  eri'atic  movements  of  Greene,  rapidly 
operating  over  a  wide  extent  of  land,  and  inclining 
the  inliabitants  to  favour  a  cause  wliich  was  sup- 
jiorted  by  so  much  cleverness  and  audacity,  gradually 
broke  down  the  energies  of  the  Royal  troops,  and 
turned  their  very  successes  into  fresh  sources  of 
embarrassment.  The  smallness  of  Greene's  army 
was  of  less  importance ;  for  his  good  fortune  de- 
pended more  on  quickness  of  movement  over  a 
large  area  than  on  actual  fighting,  while  the  British 
had  at  once  to  be  tritimphant  in  the  open  field, 
and  to  preserve  a  series  of  fortified  positions.  The 
Americans  conquered  by  operating  on  the  popular 
sympathies,  and  abiding  their  time. 

The  feeling  of  fierce  antagonism  between  the 
two  parties  to  the  quarrel  gi*ew  more  intense 
every  month,  and  led  to  some  lamentable  excesses. 
The  British  officers  commanding  at  the  various 
jiosts  put  to  death  several  Americans  as  traitors  to 
the  Royal  cause ;  and  Greene,  who  in  some  respects 
showed  an  admirable  supei'iority  to  passionate  im- 
pulses, was  remorseless  against  deserters,  and  in 
one  day,  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Camden, 
hanged  eight  prisoner's  for  having,  after  serving  in 
the  American  army,  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  But, 
without  any  reference  to  the  question  of  desert- 
ing, the  Whigs  and  Tories  of  the  South,  as  the 
opponents  and  supporters  of  the  King's  authority 
were  respectively  called,  were  prone  to  execute  one 
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another  in  cold  blood  for  tlie  mere  difference  of 
opinion.  While  before  Ninety-six,  in  May,  Greene 
wrote  to  Colonel  Da  vies  :  —  "The  animosity  be- 
tween the  Whigs  and  Tories  of  tliis  State  renders 
their  situation  truly  deplorable.  There  is  not  a  day 
passes  but  there  are  more  or  less  who  ftill  a  sacrifice 
to  this  savage  disposition.  The  Whigs  seem  de- 
termined to  extirpate  the  Tories,  and  the  Tories  the 
Wliigs.  Some  thousands  have  fallen  in  this  way 
in  this  qviai-ter,  and  the  evil  rages  with  more 
violence  than  ever.  If  a  stop  cannot  be  soon  put 
to  these  massacres,  the  country  will  be  depopulated 
in  a  few  months  more,  as  neither  Whig  nor  Tory 
can  live."  To  General  Pickens,  on  the  5th  of  June, 
Greene  wrote  : — "  The  inhabitants  near  Parker's 
Ford,  on  the  Saluda,  ax-e  in  great  distress  from 
the  savage  conduct  of  a  party  of  men  belonging  to 
Colonel  Hammond's  regiment.  This  party  plunders 
without  mei'cy,  and  murders  the  defenceless  people 
just  as  private  pique,  prejudice,  or  personal  resent- 
ments dictate.  Prmciples  of  humanity,  as  well  as 
'policy,  require  that  proper  measures  should  be  im- 
mediately taken  to  restrain  these  abuses,  heal 
differences,  and  unite  the  people  as  much  as 
possible.  No  violence  should  be  offered  to  any  of 
the  inhabitants,  unless  found  in  arms.  The  idea  of 
exterminating  the  Tories  is  no  less  barbarous  than 
impolitic.  I  hope  you  will  exert  yourself  to  bring 
over  the  Tories  to  our  interest,  and  check  the 
growing  enormities  which  prevail  among  the  Whigs, 
in  plundering  as  private  avarice  or  a  bloody  disposi- 
tion stimulates  them."*  Such  was  the  testimony 
of  one  who  was  himself  a  Whig,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  patriot. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  instances  of  the 
execution  of  military  law  by  the  English  authori- 
ties was  that  of  Colonel  Hayne.  This  officer  had 
served  in  the  American  militia  during  the  siege 
of  Charleston,  and,  on  the  capitulation,  had  deter- 
mined, for  prudential  and  family  reasons,  though 
with  gi'eat  personal  reluctance,  to  subscribe  a  de- 
claration of  allegiance  to  the  British  Government. 
Previous  to  doing  so,  he  had  talked  of  his  readiness 
to  pay  a  fine  in  lieu  of  service  in  the  British  army ; 
and,  on  the  occasion  of  his  signing,  he  expressly 
objected  to  the  clause  which  required  him  to  sup- 
port the  Royal  Government  with  his  ai-ms.  The 
•commandant  of  the  garrison,  and  the  intendant  of 
the  British  police,  assured  him  that  this  would  never 
be  required,  and  added  that  when  the  regular  forces 
could  not  defend  the  country  without  the  aid  of  its 
inhabitants,  it  would  be  high  time  for  the  King's 


*  Gordon's  History  of  the  American  Eevolution,  Vol.  IV., 
pp.  99-100. 


troops  to  quit  it.  More  than  once,  however,  at  a 
subsequent  date,  Hajaie  was  called  on  to  take  up 
arms  against  his  countrymen,  and  he  was  at  length 
thi'eatened  with  close  confinement  if  he  continued 
to  refuse.  He  regarded  this  as  a  breach  of  con- 
tract, and  considei'ed  himself  released  from  his 
engagement.  Accordingly  he  accepted  the  command 
of  a  regiment  of  South  Carolinian  troops,  and 
some  time  afterwards  was  captured  by  the  Eng- 
lish. Colonel  Balfour,  the  chief  British  officer  at 
Charleston,  took  a  very  bad  view  of  his  case,  and 
determined  that  he  should  die  without  ti-ial.  Lord 
Rawdon,  on  arriving  at  Charleston,  previous  to 
embarking  for  England,  was  requested  by  a  number 
of  ladies  to  intercede  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
man,  whose  position,  as  a  widower  with  a  niftnber 
of  young  children,  rendered  him  an  especial  object 
of  pity.  Many  years  later  (in  1813),  Loi'd  Rawdon, 
then  become  Earl  of  Moira,  wrote  to  the  American 
General  Lee  that,  in  ignorance  of  the  complicated 
nature  and  extent  of  the  crime  committed  by 
Hayne,  he  incautiously  promised  to  do  his  best 
towards  changing  the  intention  of  Colonel  Balfour. 
That  promise  he  fulfilled,  though  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  facts  induced  him  entirely  to 
acquiesce  in  the  sentence  of  death.  Hayne  was 
executed  on  a  gallows  outside  Charleston  on  the 
mornmg  of  August  4th,  1781.  Like  Andre,  he 
petitioned  in  vain  for  death  by  the  bullet ;  like 
Andr^,  he  suffered  with  great  dignity  and  firmness, 
and  his  hard  fate  excited  very  general  sympathy. 
Whether  the  punishment  was  actually  vmjust,  and 
not  simply  stei*n  and  rigorous,  is  a  matter  which  has 
been  much  disputed.  It  seems,  however,  absurd  to 
urge,  as  an  argument  against  the  Royal  authorities, 
that  Hayne  very  reluctantly  consented  to  become 
a  British  subject,  and  did  so  only  on  account  of 
his  family.  The  authorities  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  feelings  or  his  motives.  He  subscribed 
the  declaration  of  allegiance,  and  was  bound  by  it, 
unless  it  was  rendered  invalid  by  some  breach  of 
faith  or  violation  of  contract  on  the  other  side. 
The  American  contention  is  that  such  violation 
actually  took  place ;  but  it  may  be  a  question  how 
far,  as  a  matter  of  strict  law.  Colonel  Balfour  was 
bound  by  the  loose  and  unwritten  expressions  of  his 
subordinates. 

Greene  shortly  afterwards  issued  a  proclamation, 
threatening  to  make  English  officers  the  objects  of 
retaliatory  acts;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
really  did  so.  The  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  fought 
on  the  8th  of  September,  was  the  only  action  of 
importance  subsequent  to  the  execution  of  Hayne; 
so  that  he  had  not  many  opportunities  of  executing 
his  menace.      Towards  the  end  of  November,  how- 
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ever,  tlie  American  commander  appeared  before  tlie 
British  post  at  Dorchester,  and  obliged  its  garrison 
to  retii-e  to  tlie  vicinity  of  Charleston.  Both  sides 
of  the  Ashley  were  then  occupied  by  Greene,  whose 
detachments  completely  covered  the  country  from 
the  Cooper  to  the  Edisto.  The  Royal  forces  were 
now  confined  to  Charleston  Neck  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  while  in  Georgia  they  were  concentrated  at 
Savannah.     The  upshot  of  the  campaign  was  the 


sand  regular  troops  ;  but  the  people  were  getting  so 
tired  of  the  war  that  recruiting  proceeded  languidly. 
The  several  States  sent  in  rather  a  proportion  of 
what  was  required  than  the  total  amount.  Even 
these  contingents  anived  in  camp  very  late,  and 
were  found  altogether  wanting  in  a  knowledge  of 
their  business  as  soldiers.  The  clothing  of  the  men 
was  disgi'aceful,  and  it  was  not  at  all  clear  how  they 
wei'e  to  be  fed,  or  paid,  or  supplied  with  weapons. 
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restoration  of  nearly  the  whole  of  South  Carolina 
and  its  still  more  southern  neighbour  to  the  popular 
party.  While  the  campaign  between  Greene  and  Lord 
Rawdon  was  being  developed,  an  expedition  was 
conducted  by  Genei-al  Pickens  against  the  Chero- 
kees,  who  had  been  incited  to  declare  war  against 
the  Republicans.  The  wan'iors  of  this  tribe  were 
so  severely  handled  that  they  were  glad  to  sue  for 
peace ;  and  thus  another  obstacle  to  the  American 
Revolution  was  removed. 

In  the  North,  matters  wei'e  not  going  on  favour- 
ably for  the  Americans.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
Congress  had  called  for  an  army  of  thirty-seven  thou- 


Congress  had  resolved  to  issue  no  more  bills  on  the 
credit  of  the  Union,  and  the  States  were  to  provide 
necessaries  in  kind.  The  collection  of  these  was  a 
slow  matter,  and  very  imperfectly  performed.  Thus, 
the  army  in  the  South  was  left  in  a  meagre 
and  feeble  state,  while  in  the  North  scarcely  any- 
thing was  done  in  the  way  of  active  operations.  In 
the  midst  of  other  troubles,  a  danger  of  the  most 
serious  kind  arose,  and  for  a  time  threatened  disas- 
trous consequences.  The  Pennsylvanian  troops, 
conceiving  that  they  were  oppressed  by  peculiar 
giievances,  rose  in  mutiny  against  their  officers  and 
against  Congi'ess.     They  had  for  some  time  com- 
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plained  to  the  Federal  Legislature,  but  in  vain, 
that  they  were  left  without  pay,  without  clothing, 
and  without  food.  In  these  respects  they  were 
doubtless  not  worse  off  than  their  comi-ades ;  but 
they  also  alleged  that  they  were  detained  after  their 
tei-m  of  service  had  ended.  They  had  been  i-atlier 
ambiguously  engaged  "for  three  years,  or  during 
the  war."  When  the  three  years  expired,  the  men 
contended  that  their  term  was  over;  but  their 
officers  replied  that  they  were  bound  to  serve  until 
the  restoration  of  peace.  The  first  open  act  of 
mutiiiy  was  on  the  morning  of  New  Year's  Day, 
when,  on  a  given  signal,  the  greater  part  of  the 
non-commissioned  officei-s  and  privates  paraded 
under  arms,  and  declared  that  they  would  march  to 
the  seat  of  Congress,  and  either  obtain  a  redress 
of  grievances,  or  abandon  the  service.  Tlieir 
officers  interposed,  and  in  a  scuffle  which  ensued  a 
captain  was  killed,  and  several  other  persons  were 
wounded.  General  Wayne  then  endeavoured  to 
over-awe  the  malcontents ;  but,  on  presenting  his 
pistols  at  some  of  them,  several  bayonets  were 
immediately  levelled  at  his  breast,  and  he  was  told 
that,  although  his  men  respected  and  loved  him, 
they  would  slay  him  on  the  spot  if  he  dared  to  fire. 
They  were  not,  they  said,  going  over  to  the  enemy ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  would  fight  him,  if  he  ap]5eai-ed, 
as  resolutely  as  they  had  done  before ;  but  they  were 
determined  that  the  consideration  of  their  wrongs 
should  be  no  longer  evaded.  The  mutineers  after- 
wards elected  officers  of  their  own,  and,  to  the  number 
of  thirteen  hundred,  with  six  field-pieces,  marched 
from  Morristown  towards  Pliiladelpliia.  So  serious 
a  rising  created  great  anxiety  in  the  miiid  of 
Washington,  and  filled  Congress  with  alarm.  A 
committee  of  that  body,  together  with  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  some  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  State,  set  out  from  the  seat  of 
the  Federal  Government,  to  meet  the  insurgents  on 
the  road. 

That  the  rioters  were  really  inspired  by  nothing 
more  than  a  determination  to  obtain  what  they 
conceived  to  be  justice,  and  were  not  at  all  disposed 
to  enter  into  treasonable  terms  with  the  enemy,  is 
proved  by  their  conduct  towards  certain  spies  who 
had  been  sent  out  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  the 
hope  of  turning  the  movement  to  his  own  advantage, 
and  who  were  seized  by  the  Pennsylvaman  troops, 
and  delivered  up  to  General  Wayne  for  execution. 
At  Trenton,  which  they  reached  on  the  9th  of 
January,  they  met  the  committee  of  Congress,  and, 
by  the  15th,  terms  of  accommodation  had  been 
agi-eed  upon,  with  which  the  committee  retui-ned  to 
Philadelphia.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  full 
body,  it  was  promised  that  all  who  had  enlisted 


"  for  three  years,  or  duiing  the  war,"  should  be  dis- 
charged ;  that,  in  cases  where  the  terms  of  enlist- 
ment could  not  be  produced,  the  soldier's  oath  should 
be  taken  as  evidence ;  that  the  men  were  to  i*eceive 
immediate  certificates  for  the  depreciation  of  their 
pay ;  and  that  their  arrears  were  to  be  settled  as 
soon  as  circumstances  should  permit.  Congress 
ratified  these  concessions,  and  about  half  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  troops  obtained  their  discharge.  It  was 
afterwai'ds  discovei'ed  that  many  of  them  had  made 
false  declarations  concerning  the  terms  of  their 
enlistment.  Tlieir  success,  however,  encouraged  a 
proportion  of  the  Jersey  brigade,  quartered  at 
Pomj)ton,  to  complain  of  grievances  similar  to  those 
of  the  Pennsylvanian  force,  and  also  to  threaten 
violence  if  they  were  not  at  once  remedied.  But 
their  numbers  were  so  few  that  it  was  no  difficult 
matter  to  act  peremptorily.  Washington  accord- 
ingly sent  General  Howe  against  them,  and,  two  of 
the  ringleaders  having  been  executed,  the  othei's 
were  reduced  to  unconditional  submission. 

But,  although  the  danger  had  for  the  moment 
been  overcome,  it  was  evident  to  Congi*ess  that  the 
spirit  of  insubordination  would  spread,  if  some- 
thing were  not  done  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of 
the  men.  Accordingly,  about  three  months'  pay  in 
specie  was  raised,  and  presented  to  the  troops,  whose 
sullenness  was  greatly  mitigated  by  this  treatment. 
Unfortunately,  what  pleased  the  army  displeased 
the  people.  Complaints  were  made  as  to  the 
heavy  contribu.tions  levied  on  the  public  for  the 
support  of  the  troops.  The  enthusiastic  feeling  with 
which  the  several  States  had  entered  on  the  war, 
was  by  this  time  almost  entirely  exhausted.  Peace 
at  nearly  any  price  was  desired  by  many.  A 
sense  of  despondency  spread  over  the  land,  and  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  Federal 
authorities  could  obtain  sufficient  means  to  cany 
on  the  struggle.  Had  there  been  a  more  complete 
union  of  the  States,  the  power  of  the  whole  would 
have  been  much  better  developed ;  but  any  move- 
ment to  this  effect  was  defeated  by  the  jealous 
distrust  of  local  patriotism.  The  want  of  money 
was  a  trouble  of  the  most  portentous  kind,  and,  to 
meet  it.  Congress  was  obliged  to  go  about  begging 
for  loans  in  the  chief  European  States,  with  all 
the  fervour  of  genuine  distress.  In  the  final  days 
of  1780,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Laurens,  son  of 
Henry  Laurens,  1,he  former  President  of  Congress, 
was  appointed  Special  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
Vei-sailles,  with  a  view  to  raising  funds.  The  elder 
Laurens  having  been  captured  by  the  English  at 
sea,  while  on  liLs  way  to  Holland,  and  committed 
to  the  Tower,  John  Adams  was  commissioned,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1781,  to  be  Minister  Plenipo- 
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tentiaiy  to  tlie  States  General;  and  some  months 
before  lie  had  been  empowered  to  negotiate  a  loan. 
Adams  had  aiTived  in  Paris,  in  pursuance  of  his 
commission  to  open  negotiations  with  Great 
Britain,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1780.  He  soon 
found  himself  at  issue  with  the  Count  de  Ver- 
gennes,  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  on  the  claims 
of  French  creditors  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Vergennes  conceived  that  those 
creditors  should  be  specially  protected  against  the 
depreciation  of  the  paper  money;  Adams,  on  the 
contrary,  argued  that  the  native  and  the  foreign 
creditor  should  be  treated  alike,  all  contracts  having 
been  to  some  extent  graduated  to  the  current 
value.  Such  was  the  policy  which  Congress 
had  adopted ;  such  was  the  policy  which  Adams 
supported,  in  opposition  to  the  Ministry  of 
Louis  XVI.  Franklin  favovired  the  "\dews  of  Ver- 
gennes, and  believed,  or  professed  to  believe,  that 
Congress  would  act  towards  French  creditors  as  the 
French  Minister  desired.  As  Adams  had  no  repre- 
sentative position  at  Paris,  but  was  there  only  in 
furtherance  of  his  contemplated  proposals  to  the 
English  Government,  he  was  not  strictly  called  on 
to  give  utterance  to  his  views  on  the  question, 
and  appears  to  have  done  so  simply  in  prosecution 
of  a  correspondence  with  Vergennes  which  that 
statesman  had  himself  solicited.  The  plan  of  open- 
ing negotiations  with  England  came  to  nothing, 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Count,  who,  in  the 
development  of  a  selfish  national  policy,  was  not 
desii'ous  of  re-establishing  friendly  relations  between 
America  and  Great  Britain,  unless  as  forming  part 
of  a  general  pacification,  contrived  with  a  special 
view  to  French  interests.  Finding  himself  thus 
unable  to  carry  out  his  original  mission,  Adams, 
on  the  27th  of  July,  1780,  quitted  Paris  for 
Amsterdam.  It  was  while  at  the  latter  city, 
and  after  he  had  himself  taken  some  unautho- 
rised steps  on  the  subject,  that  he  was  directed 
by  Congi^ess  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  loan.  The 
attempt,  however,  ended  in  failure.  The  English 
Government  had  discovered,  from  the  papers  seized 
with  Henry  Laurens,  that  certain  irregular  ap- 
proaches towai'ds  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Holland  were  being  made  by  persons 
of  position  in  Amsterdam ;  and  it  had  in  conse- 
quence assumed  so  high  and  threatening  a  tone  as 
to  create  the  utmost  alarm  in  the  Dutch  Government, 
which  disavowed  all  complicity  in  the  movement, 
and  engaged   to  prosecute  the  persons  concerned 


''  accoi'ding  to  the  laws  of  the  country,"  This  put 
a  stop  to  all  monetary  transactions  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  Americans,  though  it  did  not  long 
delay  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  England  and 
Holland.  On  receiving,  in  the  early  part  of  1781, 
his  powers  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  Provinces,  Adams  presented  a  memoiia) 
announcing  that  he  was  authoiised  by  the  United 
States  to  give  in  their  accession  to  the  Armed 
Neutrality.  Not  until  the  following  year,  howeverj 
could  he  obtain  a  recognition  of  his  official  charac- 
tei-,  and  the  signature  of  a  treaty  between  the  two 
Powers. 

In  July,  1781,  Adams  was  recalled  to  Paris 
by  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  that  he  might  be  con- 
sulted with  regard  to  certain  proposals  for  the 
holding  of  a  Congress  and  the  conclusion  of  a  peace, 
which  had  been  made  by  Austria  and  Russia. 
France  had  for  a  long  time  been  getting  impatient 
of  the  war.  The  French  people  grumbled  at  the 
heavy  burdens  that  it  entailed ;  and  French  diplo- 
matists, thinking  that  the  power  of  England  was 
by  this  time  sufficiently  broken,  were  not  disposed 
to  continue  the  struggle  simply  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  for  the  United  States  particular  advan- 
tages, such  as  a  share  in  the  fisheries,  or  other 
matters  which  Americans  supposed  to  be  necessary 
to  their  well-being.  Even  a  year  earlier,  Fi-ance 
had  made  pacific  overtures  to  the  English  Cabinet; 
and  she  now  favoured  the  suggestions  of  the  two 
Imperial  Courts.  But  Adams  was  quick  in  dis- 
covering that  Vergennes  was  not  dealing  frankly 
with  him ;  that  he  was  opposed  to  his  assuming  at 
the  Congress  a  place  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
an  independent  sovereignty;  that  he  desired  to 
retain  too  much  power  in  his  own  hands  ;  and  that 
it  was  part  of  his  policy  to  put  the  United  States 
in  the  position  of  a  suppliant,  endeavouring  to 
make  terms  with  a  superior.  For  these  reasons, 
Adams  disapproved  of  the  proposed  negotiations, 
with  their  concomitant  of  an  armed  truce  ;  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Vergennes  would  in  any 
case  have  insisted  upon  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  necessary  feature  of  his  anti- 
Anglican  policy.  Congress  was  to  some  extent 
inclined  to  defer  to  Vergennes,  for  fear  of  risking 
the  French  Alliance;  but  the  questions  at  issue 
were  settled  by  the  refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  allow 
of  any  mediation  between  herself  and  her  revolted 
colonies.* 

*  Life  of  Jolin  Adams,  by  his  Grandson,  chap.  6. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 
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Until  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  when  Greene  had 
succeeded  in  rescuing  nearly  the  whole  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  from  the  English,  American 
affairs  in  1781  were  not  looking  prosperous.  Tlie 
power  of  the  enemy  Avas  being  vigorously  displayed 
in  many  directions ;  the  number  of  loyalists  was 
increasing ;  and  many,  even  of  those  who  still  ad- 
hered to  the  popular  side,  were  getting  out  of  heart, 
languid,  and  indifferent.  To  this  feeling  of  apathy, 
nothing  contributed  so  much  as  the  maladminis- 
tration of  political  affairs.  Congress  was  dis- 
credited, and  not  without  cause.  Its  best  men  had 
departed,  either  that  they  might  sei*ve  in  the  local 
Legislatures  of  their  particular  States,  or  that  the 
general  cause  of  the  Union  might  be  advanced  at 
foreign  Courts.  A  petty  spirit,  parsimonious,  in- 
triguing, and  sometimes  factioiis,  took  the  place  of 
that  devotion  to  great  principles  of  statesmanship 
which  had  marked  the  earlier  days  of  the  struggle. 
An  idle  jealousy  of  the  army,  by  which  alone  the 
independence  of  the  country  could  be  secured, 
lettered  the  hands  of  Washington,  marred  his  best 
designs,  and  not  seldom  irritated  even  his  serene 
spirit  into  moods  of  anger  or  impatience.  The 
Republic,  in  short,  was  badly  governed,  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  risiaig  nation  were  compromised  by 
its  rulers.  A  change  at  length  became  absolutel}^ 
necessary.  It  was  tardily  discovered  that  affairs 
could  not  be  properly  administered  by  Commit- 
tees of  Congress,  and  in  the  course  of  1781  four  of 
these  bodies  were  superseded  by  a  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affaii-s,  a  Superintendent  of  Finance,  a 
Secretary  of  War,  and  a  Secretaiy  of  Marine.  Tlie 
change  effected  a  concentration  of  jjower,  and  facili- 
tated the  working  of  the  several  departments.  It 
kad  also  the  advantage  of  a  more  definite  fixing  of 
responsibility. 

Much  had  been  done,  and  sometliing  had  been 
saci-ificed,  to  obtain  the  friendship  of  France ;  and 
that  friendship,  after  all,  did  not  yield  veiy  valu- 
able fruits.  Tlie  policy  of  France  was  entirely  and 
grossly  selfish— selfish  without  the  slightest  mitiga- 


tion of  a  regard  for  general  principles  of  right. 
America  was  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  ruinina: 
England.  The  great  humiliation  inflicted  on  the 
Bourbon  Monai'chy  by  the  war  of  1756-63  was  to 
be  revenged  by  the  destruction  of  English  dominion 
in  the  New  World ;  for  it  was  assumed  with  con 
fidence  that  Gi'eat  Britain,  as  a  first-class  Power, 
could  not  survive  the  loss  of  her  colonies.  What- 
ever diplomatic  pretences  may  have  been  made  to 
the  Americans  themselves,  the  French  Ministers,  in 
dealing  with  one  another,  never  affected  the  slightest 
interest  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom.* How  could  they  possibly  feel  any  such  inte- 
rest, when  theii"  whole  natures  were  bound  up  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  despotic  and  feudal  sovereignty, 
totally  opposed  to  the  political  ideas  which  Anglo- 
Americans  were  undisguisedly  working  out  1  It  was 
only  when  the  American  Congi-ess,  in  1777,  dii'ected 
their  Commissioners  at  Paris  to  say  that  without 
an  explicit  declaration  of  France  in  their  favour 
they  could  not  answer  for  it  that  some  reunion  with 
the  mother  country  woiild  not  be  unavoidable  in  the 
future, — it  was  only  then,  fortified  by  the  success  of 
Gates  over  Bui'goyne,  and  quickened  by  the  fear  of 
Lord  Chatham's  return  to  power  with  ample  con- 
cessions to  the  rebels,  that  Louis  XVI.  and  his 
Ministers  resolved  to  give  an  open,  as  they  had 
already  given  a  secret,  support  to  the  new  Federa- 
tion in  America.  The  paper  in  which,  some  months 
before  the  resolve  was  actually  taken,  the  Count  de 
Vergennes  recommended  the  King  to  recognise  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  shows  with  per- 
fect clearness  how  treacherous  was  the  pretended 
friendship  of  France — how  completely  that  coun- 
try was  using  America  as  a  convenient  tool  for 
the  accomplishment  of  her  own  purposes,  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  breaking,  or  at  least  of  in- 
juring, the  tool,  when  it  had  done  its  work,  lest  it 
should  becorie  dangerous.     The  Count,  desii-ing  to 


*  Turgot  was  an  exception ;  but  Turgot  was  dismissed  from 
office  in  May,  177G. 
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combat  the  objection,  that  France  was  ci-eating  a 
Power  which  might  in  the  end  be  formidable  to 
herself,  suggested  to  his  Royal  master  that  the  clash- 
ing of  interests,  incidental  to  such  a  combination 
of  distinct  communities  as  that  of  the  American 
States,  wou.ld  always  be  an  obstacle  to  their  rapid 
growth.  A  still  more  efiective  influence,  operating 
to  their  disadvantage,  wou.ld  result  from  the  intro- 
duction of  European  vices.  If  both  these  should 
fail,  France,'  in  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Vergennes, 
could  always  check  the  gi^owth  and  prosperity  of 
the  United  States  by  favouring  the  retention  of 
Canada  and  the  adjacent  provinces  in  the  hands 
of  Great  Britain.*  Thus,  America  was  to  be  played 
off  against  England,  and  England  against  America. 
Hence  the  instructions  to  M.  Gerard,  when  he  was 
sent  out  to  Philadelphia,  to  defeat  all  projects 
against  Canada.  Hence  the  refusals  to  aid  any  ex- 
pedition having  for  its  object  the  conquest  of  that 
province.  Hence  the  earnest  support  of  Spain  in 
making  her  own  suppoi-t  of  the  insurgents  con- 
ditional upon  their  renunciation  of  the  westenr 
tei-ritories,  and  of  their  claim  to  navigate  the  Missis- 
sippi. Hence  the  intrigues  of  M.  Gerard  to  limit 
the  success  of  the  United  States  to  the  mere 
achieving  of  independence,  exclusive  of  any  parti- 
cular advantages  which  they  might  have  obtained 
of  England  by  conceding  to  her  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  special  i^rivileges,  leading,  perhaps,  to 
the  formation  of  a  kind  of  alliance  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  enfranchised,  but  no  longer 
antagonistic,  colonies.  Hence  the  opposition  of 
France  to  John  Adams,  when  that  eminent  man, 
in  1779,  was  commissioned  to  open  negotiations 
with  Great  Britain,  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion 
of  peace  and  the  establishment  of  a  commercial 
league.  And  hence  the  determination  to  prevent, 
if  possible,  the  assumption  by  Adams  of  any  Minis- 
terial character,  in  the  event  of  those  negotiations 
being  really  brought  to  pass. 

Adams  quickly  saw  through  the  motives  and  the 
designs  of  France.  He  was  not  liked,  either  by  the 
French  agent  at  Philadelphia,  or  by  the  French 
Ministers  at  Paris.  As  long  as  M.  Gerard  con- 
tinued to  represent  his  Government  in  America 
(which  was  until  the  second  half  of  1779),  he 
regarded  both  the  Adamses,  and  all  who  thought 
with  them,  as  Tories  in  disguise — secret  adherents 
of  Great  Britain,  ready  to  countenance  anything 
which  would  thwart  the  policy  of  the  Tuileries. 
No  view  could  be  more  absurd  or  baseless.  It  is 
doubtless  perfectly  true  that  John  Adams  would 
far  rather  have  seen  his  country  in  alliance  with 


England  than  in  intimate  association  with  France. 
He  desired  to  base  the  institutions  of  the  United 
States  on  those  of  England,  consistently  with  the 
omission  of  the  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
elements.  But  no  man  was  more  passionately 
in  earnest  in  requiring  the  absolute  independence 
of  the  American  colonies;  nor  did  one  of  the 
Revolutionary  leaders  do  more  towards  efiecting 
that  result, — hardly  any  so  much.  The  enmity  of 
France,  however,  increased  his  difiiculties  when  in 
Europe.  Franklin,  with  all  the  shrewdness  of  his 
penetrating  intellect,  seems  to  have  been  blinded  to 
the  real  character  of  French  civilities,  and  to  have 
fallen  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  Count 
de  Vergennes.  The  personal  altercations  into 
which  he  had  been  drawn  while  in  London, 
and  which  were  sometimes  such  as  he  might 
have  avoided,  had  embittered  his  heart  against 
his  father's  native  land,  and  inclined  him  to  an 
excess  of  cordiality  with  her  ancient  foe.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  he  now  hated,  not  merely  the  injus- 
tice of  England,  but  England  herself.  His  devotion 
to  France  was  caiTied  to  an  extent  that  is  not 
morally  defensible.  When  (to  anticipate  a  little) 
Thomas  Grenville  was  in  Paris,  in  1782,  to  confer 
with  the  French  Government  regarding  a  peace, 
Vergennes  solemnly  declared  that  France  had 
never  given  the  least  encouragement  to  America 
until  long  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  appealed  to  Franklin  to  contradict  him  if  he 
did  not  speak  the  truth.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
expecting  too  nnich,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
that  Franklin  should  have  compromised  his 
country's  ally  by  publicly  stating  the  fact ;  but 
it  is  rather  disconcerting  to  find  that  he  records 
the  circumstance  in  his  journal  withoiit  a  word 
of  comment,  f 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  many  classes  of 
the  American  people  the  alliance  with  France  was 
not  popular,  however  much  it  was  submitted  to  as 
a  necessity.  It  awakened  painful  memories  of  the 
time  when  French  soldiers  and  French  priests,  in 
alliance  with  intoxicated  or  fanatical  Indians, 
ravaged  the  eastern  colonies,  murdered  women 
and  children,  and  threatened  the  existence  of 
whole  communities.  It  aroused  the  sense  of 
religious  antagonism  and  sectarian  apprehension. 
It  furnished  an  excuse,  and  perhaps  in  reality  an 
additional  motive,  for  the  treason  of  Arnold.  Up 
to  the  early  part  of  1781,  it  had  resulted  in  very 
little  good  to  set  against  its  numerous  disadvan- 
tages.  The  French  fleet,  ever  since  its  anival  in 
the  previous  summer,  had  been  blockaded  by  the 


*  Life  of  Jolui  Adams,  by  his  Grandson,  cliap.  G. 
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English  at  Ncwpoi"t,  and  tlie  French  army  had  the  French  Admiral,  to  "Virginia,  but  it  speedily- 
remained  in  the  same  place  to  co-operate  with  returned  without  accomplishing  much.  On  the  6th 
the  naval  force.     About  the  middle  of  January,      of  March,  Washington  had  a  conference  at  New- 
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1781,    however,   the   English   fleet   Avas   so   much  port  with  the  French  commanders.     It  was  agreed 

tlamaged   by  a   storm   off  the  east   end   of   Long  that  the  whole  fleet  should  immediately  sail  to  the 

Island  as  to  give  the  French  a  superiority  for  the  Chesapeake,  with  a  body  of  troops  on  board ;   and 

time.    A  small  detachment  was  sent  by  Destouches,  on   the  evening  of  the   8th   it  left   the   harbour. 


ARNOLD   VIEWING   THE   DESTKUCTIOX    OF   NEW   LONDON. 
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Notice  of  the  expedition  was  sent  to  the  American 
officers  in  Virginia ;  and  Washington  indulged  the 
hope  that  he  should  be  able  to  capture  Arnold. 
In  anticipatioia  of  such  an  event,  he  directed  La- 
fayette (who  had  command  of  the  expedition)  to 
deal  with  him  in  the  most  summary  way — which  of 
course  meant  that  he  should  be  put  to  death  at 
once.  The  sailing  of  the  French  fleet  was  some- 
what delayed,  and  this  gave  Admiral  Arbuthnot 
time  to  repair  his  damages,  to  pursue  the  enemy, 
and  to  overtake  Destouches.  An  engagement 
occuiTed  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia  on  the  16th 
of  March.  It  was  of  so  undecided  a  character 
that  both  sides  claimed  the  victory;  but  the 
French  expedition  was  fiaistrated,  and  Destouches 
felt  it  necessary  to  return  to  Newport. 

The  English  forces  in  Virginia  were  consequently 
left  undisturbed.  They  consisted  of  about  one 
thousand  six  hundred  troops,  and  were  under  the 
command  of  Benedict  Arnold.  This  was  Arnold's 
first  active  employment  since  the  discovery  of  liis 
treason ;  and  he  was  instructed  to  consixlt  on  all 
occasions  two  officers  who  were  sent  with  him — 
Colonels  Dundas  and  Simcoe.  The  expedition 
started  towards  the  end  of  1780,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  1781  was  in  full  operation.  Ai-nold, 
however,  was  able  to  do  nothing  more  than  ravage 
several  places,  and  destroy  a  large  amount  of 
property.  He  then,  on  the  20th  of  January,  in 
accordance  with  his  instructions,  went  to  Ports- 
mouth, on  the  river  Elizabeth,  where  he  took  post, 
and  thi-ew  up  entrenchments.  Baron  Steuben, 
who  commanded  the  American  forces  opposed  to 
Arnold,  had  not  sufficient  troops  to  take  any 
decisive  measures,  and  therefore  contented  him- 
self with  guarding  the  passes  leading  from 
Portsmouth  into  the  open  country.  Arnold 
likewise  was  much  shackled  for  want  of  men ; 
and  the  campaign,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
seemed  as  if  it  would  end  in  little.  In  the 
middle  of  March,  however,  the  English  forces 
were  increased  by  the  arrival  of  General  Phillips 
with  two  thousand  picked  men  from  New  York. 
Phillips  had  served  under  Burgoyne  as  his  second 
in  command,  and  had  of  course  shared  his  captivity 
at  Saratoga.  By  the  terms  of  the  Convention,  he 
ought  to  have  been  released  on  giving  liis  parole 
not  to  serve  again  during  the  war;  but,  together 
with  others,  he  was  held  a  prisoner  until  he  could 
be  exchanged  with  an  officer  of  equal  rank.  Being 
now  set  at  liberty,  in  exchange  for  General  Lincoln, 
taken  at  the  sun-ender  of  Charleston,  he  was 
despatched  by  Clinton  to  Vii-ginia,  where,  as 
being  the  senior  officer,  he  assumed  the  chief 
command,  relegating  Arnold  to  the  inferior  place. 


His  first  work  was  to  complete  the  fortifications 
of  Portsmouth ;  his  second,  to  march  through  the 
country,  destroying  all  the  public  property  he  could 
find.  The  Virginians  offered  scarcely  any  resis- 
tance, and  at  the  close  of  April  the  whole  State 
appeared  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  two  commanders. 

The  chief  American  command  in  Virginia  was 
now  held  by  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  His  troops 
were  far  from  good,  and  were  disposed  to  complain 
at  finding  that  theii*  services  would  be  required  for 
a  longer  period  than  they  at  first  supposed.  The 
young  French  nobleman  did  his  utmost  to  inspire 
them  with  his  own  lofty  enthusiasm,  and,  that  he 
might  provide  for  their  necessities,  borrowed  money 
on  his  personal  credit  from  the  merchants  of 
Baltimore,  to  purchase  shoes,  linen,  and  other 
articles  of  clothing.  He  established  his  head- 
quarters behind  the  Chickahominy,  and  sent  out 
small  parties  to  watch  the  actions  of  the  British, 
who  were  now  returning  down  the  James.  Genei'al 
Phillips  took  up  his  station  at  Hog's  Island,  in  that 
river,  but  had  scai'cely  done  so  when  he  received 
a  letter  from  Earl  Cornwallis,  intimating  that  he 
had  begun  to  march  from  the  Carolinas  into 
Virginia,  and  appointing  Petei"sburg  as  the  place 
at  which  he  should  expect  to  meet  the  troops  u^nder 
Phillips.  That  officer  accordingly  once  more  as- 
cended the  James,  and  arrived  at  Petersburg  on 
the  9th  of  May,  sui-prising  and  capturing  some  of 
Lafayette's  officers  who  had  been  sent  there  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  boats  to  convey  the  American 
soldiers  across  the  river.  On  his  route,  Phillips 
was  seized  with  fevex*,  and  he  died  four  days  after 
his  an'ival  at  the  appointed  town.  For  about  a 
week,  the  principal  command  was  again  in  the 
hands  of  Arnold;  but  on  the  20th  of  May,  Lord 
Cornwallis  reached  Petersburg,  and  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  united  army. 

In  his  mai'ch  through  Vii'ginia,  Cornwallis  had 
found  his  chief  impediments  in  tlie  number  of  rivers 
to  be  crossed,  and  the  other  natural  obstacles  of  the 
country.  The  people  themselves  declined  to  fight 
him,  and  the  troops  whom  he  was  to  encounter 
were  mainly  drawn  from  the  Northern  States.  He- 
had  now  a  force  of  nearly  seven  thousand  men  at- 
his  disposal,  and  was  animated  by  the  most  sangxiine 
anticipations  of  victory.  But  the  services  of 
Arnold,  such  as  they  were,  did  not  long  remain 
to  him.  That  renegade  had  recently  written  to 
Lord  George  Germaine  that  his  former  post  at  West 
Point  might  even  then  be  reduced  by  a  few  days' 
regular  attack.  The  idea  was  favoured  by  Lord 
Geoi'ge,  and  Clinton  expressed  a  wish  that  Arnold 
should  join  him  at  New  York,  to  consult  on  the 
project.     Thither  he  went ;  but  the  plan  was  never 
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carried  out,  or  even  attempted.  Clinton,  indeed, 
did  not  feel  nearly  strong  enough  to  hazard  so 
dangerous  an  exploit.  He  had  barely  eleven  thou- 
sand troops  at  New  York,  and  feared  an  attack  on 
that  city  by  the  combined  French  and  Americans. 
Washington,  as  Clinton  was  aware,  had  several 
times  planned  such  an  attack,  but  was  always 
thwarted,  on  the  brink  of  execution,  by  some  un- 
foreseen circumstance,  or  by  some  defect  in  his 
forces.  It  unfortunately  happened  at  this  time 
that  considerable  diflFerences  existed  between  Corn- 
Avallis  and  Clinton.  Both  were  men  of  ability  and 
courage ;  but  their  views  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  war  should  be  prosecuted  failed  to  cohere.  The 
service  necessarily  suffered  from  want  of  unity  in 
the  command,  and  the  disasters  that  ensued  may 
perhaps  be  in  part  attributed  to  this  cause. 

Lafayette  did  not  think  at  all  well  of  his  own 
prospects  in  Virginia.  He  was  greatly  outnumbered 
by  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  wrote  to  Washington  that 
he  was  not  strong  enough  even  to  get  beaten.  His 
situation  was  in  truth  very  perilous.  Cornwallis, 
on  commencing  operations,  is  said  to  have  written 
home  that  "the  boy"  could  not  escape  him.  The 
phrase  was  afterwards  used  with  great  effect  by 
the  Americans,  when  matters  turned  out  so  dif- 
ferently. But  for  the  moment  it  seemed  as  if 
the  anticipation  (if  really  formed)  would  be  ful- 
filled. Unable  to  do  anything  else,  Lafayette,  with 
one  thousand  Continentals,  two  thousand  militia, 
and  sixty  dragoons,  took  up  a  j)osition  at  Richmond, 
and  gave  orders  for  removing  the  military  stores  to 
places  of  greater  safety.  On  the  24th  of  May, 
Cornwallis  left  Petersburg,  and,  being  joined  by  a 
reinforcement  from  New  York,  marched  at  the  head 
of  four  thousand  seasoned  ti'oops  towards  Richmond; 
but  before  he  could  reach  that  town  the  young 
Frenchman  had  left  it,  retiring  to  the  back  country 
in  a  north-westei'ly  dii'ection.  His  object  was  to 
form  a  junction  with  General  Wayne,  who  was 
approaching  with  a  reinforcement  of  eight  hundred 
men.  Cornwallis  pursued  his  enemy  as  far  as  the 
upper  part  of  Hanover  county;  then,  finding  it 
impossible  to  overtake  the  Marquis,  or  to  prevent 
his  junction  with  Wayne,  turned  back,  destroy- 
ing on  his  route  a  good  deal  of  property,  both 
public  and  private.  His  youthful  antagonist  had 
succeeded  in  escaping  him ;  but  the  Earl  was  the 
more  free  to  act  in  the  absence  of  any  opposing 
force. 

Being  insufficiently  supplied  with  cavalry,  he 
seized  a  number  of  horses  from  the  stables  of 
private  gentlemen,  and  mounted  several  of  his 
infantry.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  make  very 
rapid  marches,  and  now  determined  on  attacking 


Charlotteville,  to  wliich  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  had  removed  from  Richmond.  He 'there- 
fore sent  against  the  former  town  a  small  force  of 
cavalry  and  mounted  infantry,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Tarleton,  who  moved  with  such  swiftness 
that  the  whole  Legislative  Body  of  the  province 
were  very  nearly  captured.  Fortunately  for  them, 
a  Mr.  Janiette,  perceiving  the  march  of  Tarleton's 
men,  suspected  their  object,  and,  riding  on  a  fleet 
horse  along  a  shorter  road  than  that  which  the 
troops  were  following,  reached  Charlotteville  two 
hours  before  the  English  cavalry  entered  it.  Even 
as  it  was,  seven  of  the  Assembly  were  captured ; 
the  rest  escaped,  including  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
was  at  that  time  Governor  of  the  State.  They 
i-e-assembled  at  Staimton,  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge ; 
and  Tarleton,  having  destroyed  aU  the  public  stores 
at  Charlotteville,  while  scrupulously  respecting 
private  property,  made  his  way  down  the  Rivanna 
to  co-operate  with  Colonel  Simcoe,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  surprise  Baron  Steuben  in  the  position 
he  had  taken  up  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rivanna 
and  Fluvanna  rivers.  Simcoe's  expedition  was  so 
skilfully  conducted  that  Steuben  knew  nothing 
about  it  until  he  saw  the  detachment  approaching, 
when,  believing  it  to  be  the  van  of  the  British 
army,  he  fled  precipitately  during  the  night,  leaving 
behind  him  a  part  of  his  stores,  and  did  not  halt 
till  he  had  reached  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  Yet, 
despite  these  trifling  successes,  Cornwallis  was  not 
in  a  much  better  position  than  when  he  entered 
Virginia.  Lafayette  joined  his  forces  to  those  of 
General  Wayne  at  Racoon  Ford  on  the  7th  of  June, 
and  immediately  afterwards  re-passed  the  Raj^pahan- 
nock,  and  advanced  towards  the  British. 

The  military  stores  of  Virginia  wei'e  at  this 
pei'iod  deposited  at  variou^s  places,  but  principally  at 
Albemarle  Old  Court  House,  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Fluvanna.  To  gain  possession  of  them 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  English,  and  a  cor- 
responding injury  to  the  Americans.  Resolved  to 
make  the  attempt.  Lord  Cornwallis  maxxhed  to  the 
Court  House ;  but  Lafayette,  by  a  rapid  movement, 
arrived  near  the  spot  before  his  adversary,  and, 
evading  the  British  army  by  following  a  nearer  and 
long-disused  road,  got  between  the  Earl  and  the  stores 
which  he  had  come  to  seize.  The  position  thus 
assumed  by  the  Americans  was  so  good  that  Corn- 
wallis declined  to  attack,  especially  as  he  believed 
the  enemy's  forces  to  be  more  numerous  than  they 
really  were.  He  commenced  a  retrograde  move- 
ment, retreated  upwards  of  fifty  miles,  and  on  the 
1 7th  of  June  entered  Richmond.  After  remaining 
there  three  days,  he  continued  his  route  to  Williams- 
burgh,  where  the  mam  body  of  his  army  arrived 
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on  the  25tli.  Tlie  forces  of  Lafayette,  now  strength- 
ened by  Steuben's  detachment,  followed  cautiously. 
Some  twenty  miles  separated  the  main  bodies  of 
the  two  armies;  but  the  light  parties  of  the 
Americans  hung  on  the  rear  of  the  British,  and  a 
sharp  encounter  occuiTed  near  Williamsburgh,  when 
Colonel  Simcoe  was  so  hard-pressed  that  it  was 
necessaiy  to  send  reinforcements  to  his  relief  before 
the  assailants  would  retreat.  At  Williamsburgh, 
Lord  Cornwallis  made  a  temporary  stand,  and  the 
Americans  at  the  same  time  occupied  a  strong  en- 
campment twenty  miles  off,  not  venturing  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  general  battle.  The  chief  results  of 
the  campaign  in  Virginia  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
devastation  spread  far  and  wide  by  the  invading 
forces.  This  had  been  greatly  helped  by  the  exer- 
tions of  vai'ious  ships  of  war,  which  sailed  up  the 
rivers,  pillaged  the  fai-ms,  and  committed  an  amount 
of  havoc  that  was  in  many  cases  qu.ite  unjustifiable. 
The  people  wei'e  exasperated  by  these  acts  into  a 
moi'e  vehement  hatred  of  English  rule,  though  but 
little  was  done  to  aid  the  northern  army  in  resisting 
the  Royal  troops.  Nevertheless,  Virginia  was  not 
without  its  bands  of  loyalists,  against  whom  General 
Morgan  proceeded  at  the  head  of  a  few  mounted 
riflemen,  and  soon  reduced  the  malcontents  to 
submission. 

The  foi'ces  under  Lafayette  were  quite  unable  to 
encounter  Cornwallis  in  the  open  field ;  but  they 
were  augmenting  in  numbers  every  day,  and  the 
Fi'ench  nobleman  had  managed  so  well  that  he  had 
baffled  all  the  movements  of  the  English  com- 
mander, and  had  caused  him  to  retreat  to  Williams- 
burgh. Cornwallis  was  now  still  further  embarrassed 
by  a  I'equisition  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  part  of 
the  troops  under  his  command,  to  aid  in  the  defence 
of  New  Yox-k  against  one  of  those  attacks  which 
Washington  was  constantly  threatening,  but  which 
in  fact  never  took  place.  The  Earl  had  no  choice 
but  to  obey ;  and,  conceiving  that  with  diminished 
forces  he  would  be  unable  to  hold  Williamsburgh 
any  longer,  he  informed  Sir  Henry  of  his  intention 
to  pass  the  James,  and  retire  to  Portsmouth.  The 
baggage  and  a  portion  of  the  troops  crossed  the 
river  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  July,  and  the  others, 
while  still  remaining  on  the  northern  bank,  were 
attacked,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  latter  of  those 
days,  by  Lafayette,  who,  on  the  fii-st  movement  of 
his  antagonist,  had  rapidly  crossed  the  Chicka- 
hominy.  Believing  that  he  had  only  a  rear-guard 
to  deal  with — an  impression  which  Cornwallis  man- 
aged to  strengthen  by  a  clever  disposition  of  his 
troops — the  Marquis  ordered  General  Wayne  to 
advance  against  the  enemy.  Wayne  soon  found 
himself  in  front  of  the  main  body  of  the  British 


army,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  He  had  him- 
self no  more  than  eight  hundred  men  with  him ; 
but  with  these  he  engaged  the  adversary,  and  fought 
for  some  time  with  great  determination.  Upon 
Lafayette  discovering  his  mistake,  however,  he 
ordered  a  retreat,  which  was  made  with  so  much 
haste  that  two  pieces  of  cannon  were  left  behind. 
As  dusk  was  coming  on,  the  Americans  retired 
behind  a  morass,  and  Cornwallis,  fearing  an  ambus- 
cade, forbore  from  pursuit.  The  Royal  army 
shortly  afterwards  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  where 
the  troops  required  by  Clinton  were  embarked; 
but,  before  they  sailed,  the  order  was  counter- 
manded. Clinton  disapproved  of  abandoning  the 
Chesapeake,  and  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  defensive  post,  for  the  reception  of  ships  of 
the  line,  either  at  Yorktown,  on  the  river  York,  or 
at  Point  Comfort,  in  Hampton  Roads.  Cornwallis 
ordered  surveys  to  be  made,  and  in  the  end  resolved 
on  fortifying  Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  as  the  only 
points  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  the  line  in 
safety,  and  on  evacuating  Portsmouth.  By  the 
22nd  of  August,  the  English  army  in  Virginia  was 
concenti'ated  in  the  two  selected  positions  upon 
opposite  banks  of  York  River. 

While  these  events  were  proceeding  in  the  South, 
Washington,  in  the  North,  was  consulting  with  his 
French  allies  as  to  what  should  be  the  future  dii'ec- 
tion  of  the  wai'.  As  the  year  advanced,  it  became 
evident  that  the  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  American 
independence  which  had  formerly  characterised  the 
Ministers  of  Louis  XVI.  was  beginning  to  slacken. 
The  finances  of  France  were  in  a  delicate  state, 
notwithstanding  the  able  administration  of  Necker; 
the  expenses  of  the  war  were  almost  overwhelm- 
ing ;  and  the  difficulties  of  the  Government  became 
more  sex'ious  with  every  year.  The  French  King 
doubtless  felt  uneasy  at  the  possible  consequences 
of  encouraging  Republican  revolutions ;  and, 
although  he  sent  the  Americans  a  present  of 
six  millions  of  livres,  he  made  it  known  to  Con- 
gress that  that  was  the  last  campaign  in  which  they 
were  to  expect  either  troops  or  ships  from  France, 
as  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  country  would  be 
able  to  continue  its  suppori,  if  the  war  should  go 
on  much  longer.  By  means  of  an  intercej)ted 
mail,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  knew  of  this  resolve  on  the 
part  of  the  French  Government,  and  it  very 
naturally  had  the  effect  of  making  him  all  the 
more  desirous  of  holding  his  ground,  in  the  hope 
that  the  American  cause  would  presently  collapse. 
Washington  was  desirous  of  striking  an  important 
blow  while  he  could  yet  count  on  the  assistance  of 
his  powei'ful  friends.  The  plan  most  favoured  was 
to  unite  the  Fi-ench  and  American  armies  on  the 
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Hudson,  and  attack  New  York.  Washington  re- 
quired of  the  New  England  States  a  body  of  six 
thousand  militia ;  but  reinforcements  arrived  so 
slowly  that  by  the  middle  of  June  his  army  was 
stUl  quite  inadequate  to  such  an  enterpi'ise.  Clinton 
had  by  this  time  discovered  the  plan,  and  taken 
measures  for  defeating  it,  shou.ld  any  active  opera- 
tions occur.  Towards  the  close  of  June,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  surprise  the  British  posts  at  the  north 
end  of  New  York  Island,  and  a  severe  engagement 
ensued,  during  which  Washington  himself  was  in 
the  field  ;  but  the  movement  ended  in  nothing  but 
failure.  Other  demonstrations  followed,  without 
producing  any  other  effect  than  to  keep  the  English 
General  on  his  guard  ;  and  when  the  latter  received 
from  England  a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand 
troops,  he  sent  word  to  Cornwallis  that  he  should 
not  need  the  regiments  he  had  previously  ordered. 
Washington  had  himself  been  reinforced  by  one 
thousand  five  hundred  French  soldiers,  who  arrived 
at  the  encampment  at  Dobbs's  Ferry  on  the  6th  of 
July. 

A  change  had  by  this  time  taken  place  in  the 
command  both  of  the  French  and  English  fleets. 
About  the  month  of  May,  the  Count  de  Barras 
succeeded  to  Destouches  in  the  former,  and  Admiral 
Graves  to  Admiral  Arbu.thnot  in  the  latter. 
Arbuthnot  had  always  been  a  very  unwelcome 
colleague  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  his  command 
of  the  naval  force  seems  never  to  have  been  remark- 
able for  vigour  or  enterprise. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  Federation  were  now 
directed  by  an  administrator  of  some  ability.  This 
was  Mr.  Robert  Morris,  a  merchant  and  member  of 
Congress  for  Pennsylvania,  who,  to  the  extent  of 
half  a  million  of  dollars,  pledged  his  personal  credit 
for  articles  of  necessity  to  the  ai-my.  He  also 
planned  a  national  bank  of  400,000  dollars,  the 
notes  of  which  were  to  be  received  as  cash  into  the 
treasuries  of  the  several  States,  and  to  be  regarded 
as  payment  for  the  necessaries  which  the  States 
were  bound  to  provide  for  the  ai-my.  His  clever 
management  helped  greatly  towards  the  restora- 
tion of  public  confidence,  and  mitigated  the  bad 
name  which  the  United  States  Government  had 
acquired  in  matters  of  finance.  Morris  lost  a  great 
deal  of  property  during  the  war,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
of  his  vessels  having  been  taken  by  the  enemy; 
but,  as  others  escaped  and  made  large  profits,  the 


balance  on  the  whole  Avas  not  much  against  him. 
His  services  to  the  commonwealth,  however,  were 
such  as  to  deserve  an  ample  recompense.  The 
removal  of  the  army  to  Yoi'ktown,  when  it  was  at 
length  resolved  to  change  the  seat  of  war,  could 
hardly  have  taken  place  without  his  munificent 
assistance ;  and  even  then  it  was  necessary  also  to 
borrow  money  of  Count  Rochambeau.  Morris  was 
a  merchant-prince,  using  his  wealth  for  the  advance- 
ment of  public  ends. 

Washington  was  beginning  to  tvuTi  his  thoughts 
to  the  South,  as  the  most  favourable  field  of  opera- 
tions ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  move  in  that 
direction  as  long  as  the  superior  naval  force  of 
the  English  commanders  enabled  them  to  retain 
possession  of  the  coast  and  of  the  great  navigable 
I'ivers.  To  overcome  this  difficulty.  Congress  had 
besought  of  the  French  Government  a  large  addition 
to  their  fleet  in  American  waters.  The  application 
was  granted,  and  early  in  March  the  Count  de 
Grasse  sailed  from  Brest  Avith  twenty-five  ships  of 
the  line,  tAventy  of  Avhich  were  destined  for  tlie 
West  Indies.  Arriving  there,  and  effecting  a 
junction  with  the  force  already  on  the  spot,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Admirals  Ptodney  and 
Hood,  de  Grasse  found  himself  in  possession  of  a 
fleet  superior  to  that  of  the  English.  He  sent  word 
to  the  Americans  that  he  Avould  visit  their  coasts  in 
Augiist,  but  that  he  could  not  stay  long.  On 
receiving  this  despatch,  Washington  at  once  resolved 
to  transfer  the  main  operations  of  the  war  to  Vir- 
ginia. It  was  necessary,  however,  to  conceal  the 
design  from  the  watchful  scrutiny  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  and  this  was  done  by  sending  a  large  body 
of  the  army  aci'oss  the  Hudson  in  the  direction  of 
New  York,  so  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  that  city 
Avas  about  to  be  attacked.  These  moA'ements  took 
place  in  the  latter  days  of  August,  and  they  had 
the  effect  of  completely  blinding  the  English  General 
as  to  the  intention  of  his  opponent.  A  sudden 
change  in  the  American  march,  folloAved  by  the 
crossing  of  the  Delaware,  at  length  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  combined  armies  were  on  their  road  to 
the  South.  On  the  30th  of  August,  they  entered 
Philadelphia,  amidst  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  firing 
of  guns,  and  general  demonstrations  of  delight.  A 
ncAv  prospect  Avas  opening  before  the  American, 
cause,  and  the  popular  heart  seemed  to  feel  instinc- 
tively that  a  happy  end  Avas  near. 
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Previous  to  starting  on  his  expedition  to  tlie  Sontli, 
Washington  had  written  to  Lafayette,  informin-^ 
him  of  the  expected  arrival  of  the  Count  de  Grasse, 
and  giving  directions  that,  in  combination  with 
that  event,  he  was  to  take  up  such  a  position  as 
Avould  best  enable  him  to  prevent  the  sudden  retreat 
of  the  English  through  North  Carolina,  which  he 
thought  would  be  attempted  directly  they  perceived 
so  formidable  an  armament.  Lafayette  was  to  bo 
particularly  careful  to  conceal  the  expected  appear- 
ance of  de  Grasse,  because,  if  the  enemy  were  not 
apprised  of  it,  they  would  stay  on  board  their 
ti-ansports  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  which,  observed 
Washington,  would  be  "the  luckiest  circumstance 


in  the  world."  The  date  of  this  letter  was  the  15th 
of  August.  It  was  followed  by  another  on  the 
21st,  which  contained  the  earliest  information  that 
the  writer  himself  was  on  the  march  for  Virginia. 
The  Marquis  was  again  urgently  enjoined  to  make 
aiTangements,  by  a  combination  of  the  land  and  sea 
forces,  by  which  the  English  shoiild  be  precluded 
from  all  possibility  of  escape.  Not  only  was 
Clinton  deceived  as  to  the  object  of  Washington's 
movements  ;  the  American  troops  themselves  knew 
not  whither  they  were  bound  until  they  were 
approaching  Philadelphia.  By  an  admirable  piece 
of  strategy,  Washington  had  slipped  away  from  one 
British   General,    and    woven   a  net    for   another. 
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which  was  destined  to  entangle  him   beyond  liis 
power  to  break  through. 

It  was  now  too  late  for  Clinton  to  stop  the  march 
of  the  American  army  :  he  therefore  determined  to 
make  a  diversion,  which  might  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  Washington  back,  and  thus  of  saving 
Cornwallis.  Arnold  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
naval  and  military  ai-mament,  and  sent  against 
New  London,  in  Connecticut.  On  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember he   appeared  off  the  harbour,  and  prepared 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Eyre,  who  was  ordered  by 
Arnold  to  take  the  position  by  assault.  The 
latter  afterwards  discovered  that  the  work  was 
stronger  than  he  had  supposed,  and  consequently 
countermanded  his  first  directions ;  but  the  attack 
had  already  commenced.  Great  courage  and  deter- 
mination were  shown  on  both  sides.  At  length 
the  fort  was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ; 
yet  the  slaughter  did  not  cease  for  some  time  after. 
It  is  said  that  the  attacking  force  slew  many  of  the 


A  A  English  Fleet  standing  into  the  Bay. 
B  B  French  Fleet. 

C  Eear  of  the  French  Fleet  working  out. 
D  Seven  of  the  French  ships  stood  out  in  this  direction 
immediately  across  the  van  of  the  English. 


PLAN  OF  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FLEETS  IMMEDIATELY  BEFORE  THE  ACTION,  SEPT.  5,  1781. 

{From  Stedman's  History  of  the  American  War.) 


for  the  attack.  The  approach  to  the  town,  which 
stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  was 
defended  by  two  forts,  stationed,  about  a  mile  off, 
on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  The  western  structure 
was  entitled  Fort  Trumbull ;  the  eastern,  situated 
on  Groton  Hill,  was  known  as  Fort  Griswold.  Of 
these,  the  former  was  attacked  by  Arnold  himself, 
who  met  with  very  little  opposition.  The  militia 
who  had  charge  of  the  works  crossed  the  river  to 
Fort  Griswold,  and  Arnold  pushed  on,  and  took 
possession  of  the  town.  The  eastern  fort  was 
manned  by  a  hundred  and  fifty-seven  men,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  William  Ledyard,  brother  of 
the  celebrated  tx'aveller.     It  was  now  attacked  bv 


defenders  after  they  had  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
that  acts  of  wanton  cruelty  were  committed.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  assailants  consisted  of 
Hessians  and  American  Royalists,  and  the  rancour 
of  the  latter  towards  their  countrymen  seems  to 
have  been  extreme.  On  the  side  of  the  Americans, 
eighty-five  men  were  killed,  and  sixty  wounded — 
for  the  most  part,  after  all  opposition  was  over. 
The  British  lost  forty-eight  killed,  and  a  hundred 
and  forty-three  wounded.  The  commandei-s  on 
both  sides — Eyre  and  Ledyard — were  amongst 
those  who  perished  in  the  assault  on  Fort  Gris- 
wold. New  London  itself  was  set  on  fire  by  order 
of  Arnold,  who.  it  has  been  related,  stood  in  the 
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belfry  of  a  church,  and  witnessed  the  progi-ess  of 
the  flames,  though  the  place  was  almost  within 
.sight  of  the  spot  where  he  was  born,  and  close  to 
objects  which  must  have  been  associated  with  his 
childhood  and  his  youth.*  Arnold's  own  account 
of  the  matter,  in  his  official  report,  is  that  he  simply 
fired  the  public  stores,  and  that  the  explosion  of 
tlie  powder,  followed  by  a  change  of  wind,  caused 
the  flames  to  extend  to  the  rest  of  the  town,  which, 
in  spite  of  ejfforts  to  save  it,  was  desti-oyed.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  catastrophe  was  lamentable,  and 
it  resulted  in  reducing  many  persons  from  affluence 
to  beggary.  On  i-etreating  to  his  boats,  Arnold 
was  followed  by  the  yeomanry  of  the  coiintry,  who 
killed  and  wounded  several  of  his  men,  and  would 
doubtless  have  hanged  him  on  the  nearest  tree,  had 
he  not  escaped  their  fury. 

The  operations  against  New  London  had  simply 
added  to  the  enmity  and  anger  of  the  New  Eng- 
landers  :  they  had  utterly  failed  to  effect  the  pur- 
pose which   Sir   Henry   Clinton    hoped  to  serve. 
Washington  was  so  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
pi'oceeding  against  Cornwallis  that  he  declined  to 
turnback,  and  continued  his  march  towards  the  South. 
On  the  day  when  the  outrage  took  place,  he  had 
reached  the  head  of  the  river  Elk,  whence,  leaving 
the  army  for  awhile,  he  pushed  on  to  Baltimore. 
Arriving  there  on  the  8th,  he   left  on  the  9th, 
accompanied  only  by    Colonel  Humphreys,   being 
resolved  to  spend  a  short  time  at  Mount  Yernon, 
his  paternal  estate  in  Virginia,  which  he  had  not 
seen  for  six  years  and  a  half.     There  had  been  a 
temporary  separation  of  the  American  and  French 
armies,  the  latter  remaining  at  Philadelphia  a  little 
longer  than  the  former.   At  the  head  of  the  Elk,  the 
provision  for  transporting  the  troops,  ordnance,  and 
stores  by  water  was  found  to  be  insufficient,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  a  part  should  proceed  by  land. 
Washington  himself  reached  the  head-quarters  of 
Lafaj^ette,   near   Williamsburgh,   on  the    14th   of 
September;    and  the  army  was    re-united   at  the 
same  place  on  the  25th. 

Count  de  Grasse,  with  three  thousand  troops  on 
board  his  fleet,  had  arrived  in  Chesapeake  Bay 
towards  the  end  of  August,  and  the  welcome  news 
of  his  presence  gi-eeted  the  allied  commanders 
dm-ing  the  early  part  of  their  march  to  Virginia, 
The  French  Admiral  (who  on  his  voyage  had  cap- 
tured the  packet  from  Charleston  in  which  Lord 
Rawdon  was  returning  to  England)  was  immediately 


*  Sparks's  Life  and  Treason  of  Benedict  Arnold.  The  watch- 
ing of  the  flames  from  the  belfry,  however,  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Sparks  as  a  mere  tradition,  and  has  a  rather  suspicioxis 
reaemblance  to  the  apocryphal  anecdote  of  Nero. 


informed  by  Lafayette  of  the  posture  of  affairs  in 
that  part  of  America,  and  of  the  plan  of  opei'ations 
against  the  British  army.     De  Grasse  thereupon 
detached  four  ships  of  the  line,  and  some  fiigates, 
to  block  up  the  entrance  to  York  River,  and  convey 
the  reinforcement  of  troops   to  Lafayette's  camp. 
The  rest  of  his  fleet  took  up  a  station  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  bay.     Admiral  Hood,  who  had  been 
detached  by  Rodney  from  the  English  fleet  in  the 
West   Indies,  with  instructions  to  counteract  the 
designs    of  de   Grasse,    arrived   oft'  the  Capes   of 
Virginia  a  few  days   before   the   French   seaman, 
and,  finding  no  enemy  there,  proceeded  to  Sandy- 
hook.      About   the  same  period,  de  Barras  sailed 
with  his  fleet  from  Newport,  to  join  his  countiy- 
man  in   Chesapeake   Bay ;    and   Admiral   Graves 
started  in  pursuit   on   the    31st  of  August,    with 
nineteen  sail  of  the  line.     Reaching  his  place  of 
destination    on  the  5  th    of  September,  before  the 
arrival  of  Barras,  Graves  saw  the  French  fleet  of 
Count  de  Grasse,  consisting  of  twenty-four  vessels, 
lying  at   anchor   between  the  Capes.     De  Grasse 
was  taken  by  surprise,  and,  though  stronger  than 
his   adversary  by  flve  ships,  resolved  to  slip  his 
cables,    and   dejiart    with   all    speed.     The  hostile 
fleets  actually  passed  one  another,  the  one  entering, 
the   other  leaving,  the  bay;  but  Graves  at  once 
tacked  about,  overtook  the  Fi'ench,  and  gave  them 
battle.     Tlie  fight  continued  from  four  in  the  after- 
noon till  nightfall,  and  much  damage  was  received 
on  both  sides,  without  any  decisive  result.     The 
fleets  continued  in  sight  of  each  other  five  days ; 
but  de  Grasse  evaded  any  renewal  of  the  engage- 
ment,  which    Graves  felt  himself  not  sufficiently 
strong  to   force   on   his   opponent.     By  the    lltli 
of  September,  the  French  Admiral  was  again  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  where  he  found  de  Barras,  who 
had  in  the  meanwhile  arrived  from  Newport  with 
fourteen  transports,  laden  with  heavy  artilleiy  and 
other  appliances  for  carrying  on  a  siege.     Graves 
followed  de  Grasse  to  the  Chesapeake,  when,  seeing 
himself  confronted  by  a  force  so  greatly  supeiior  to 
his  own,  he  abandoned  all  idea  of  further  ojiera- 
tions,  and  shoi-tly  afterwards  left  for  New  York. 

The  departure  of  the  English  fleet  was  followed, 
on  the  19th  of  September,  by  an  interview  between 
Washington  and  de  Grasse  on  board  the  Admiral's 
ship,  the  Ville  de  Paris,  then  lying  off  Cape  Henrj-. 
The  vessel,  it  may  be  stated  in  passing,  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  largest  then  afloat.  It  carried 
106  guns ;  had  been  built  at  great  cost  and  with 
much  scientific  exactness  ;  and  was  presented  by 
the  citizens  of  Paris,  at  whose  charge  it  had  been 
constnicted,  to  Louis  XVI.  Not  long  after,  it 
was   taken  by  Rodney,  and,  together  with  other 
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prizes,  founaered  in  a  tempest  while  on  its  way 
to  England.  In  visiting  this  ship,  "Washington 
was  accompanied  by  Rochambeaii,  and  the  three 
chiefs  consulted  on  the  plan  of  their  campaign. 
The  assistance  of  de  Grasse  proved  to  be  so 
bound  by  conditions  that  it  was  less  valuable 
than  had  been  anticipated.  He  gave  his  colleagues 
to  undei'stand  that,  in  accordance  with  precise  in- 
structions from  his  Government,  he  could  not  con- 
tinue on  that  station  beyond  the  1st  of  November. 
He  also  informed  them  that  he  had  heard  of  the 
arrival  at  New  York  of  Admiral  Digby,  with  a 
reinforcement  of  six  ships  of  the  line,  so  that  he 
expected  to  be  presently  attacked  by  a  force  little 
inferior  to  his  own.  Regarding  the  position  he 
then  held  as  unfavourable  to  a  naval  engagement, 
he  was  extremely  desirous  of  leaving  the  bay  at 
once,  so  as  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  open  sea. 
Washington  had  some  difficulty  in  dissuading  him 
from  this  purpose,  the  execution  of  which  might 
have  greatly  prejudiced  the  combined  operations 
against  Lord  Cornwallis.  The  American  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  making  an  immediate  attempt  at  some 
decisive  action.  It  v/as  most  essential  that  the 
apathy  which  had  been  gradually  creeping  over 
the  country  should  be  powerfully  aroused.  The 
Eastern  States,  in  particular,  now  that  the  war 
had  rolled  a  long  way  from  their  own  shores,  were 
gi'owing  indifferent  to  the  progi-ess  of  militaiy 
events.  They  were  practically  in  the  enjoyment 
of  independence,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  common 
national  feeling  between  New  England  and  the 
South,  were  not  very  eager  to  make  saciifices  for 
those  whom  they  regarded  as  aliens.  A  happy 
combination  of  circumstances  opened  the  way  for 
a  vigorous  campaign,  and  the  conference  terminated 
in  a  genei-al  resolve  to  press  the  English  Earl  with 
unsparing  energy. 

Yorktown  is  a  small  village  on  the  southern 
bank  of  York  River — a  stream  in  which  ships  of 
the  line  can  ride  with  safety,  and  which  empties 
itself  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  Eight  miles  to  the 
south  lies  the  James  River,  which  also  falls  into 
that  great  receptacle  of  waters;  and  the  two 
channels  form  between  them  a  nan'ow  peninsula, 
very  ill-adapted  for  an  army  threatened  by  enemies, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  retreating  in  case  of  the 
worst.  Opposite  Yorktown,  on  the  noi-thern  shore 
of  the  York  River,  is  Gloucester  Point,  which, 
projecting  considerably  into  the  stream,  nan-ows  it 
to  the  breadth  of  about  a  mile.  Both  these  places 
were  occupied  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  pi-oceeded 
to  fortify  them.  Nevertheless,  the  Earl  did  not 
regard  the  locality  as  at  all  suited  to  defence  against 


a  powerful  foe ;  but  he  conceived  himself  bound  by 
the  instructions  of  Clinton,  who,  however,  after- 
wards declared  that  his  ordera  were  not  compulsory, 
but  only  permissive.  On  theii-  return  to  England, 
these  two  eminent  Generals  carried  on  a  paper  war 
on  the  first  causes  of  the  great  disaster  which 
occurred  at  Yorktown,  but  without  convicting 
each  other  of  more  than  errors  of  judgment  under 
very  perplexing  circumstances.  On  the  16  th  of 
September,  Cornwallis  wrote  to  Clinton : — "  This 
place  is  in  no  state  of  defence.  If  you  cannot 
relieve  me  very  soon,  you  must  expect  to  hear  the 
worst."  The  main  body  of  Cornwallis's  army  was 
now  encamped  near  Yorktown,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  redoubts  and  field-works,  while  Colonel 
Tarleton,  with  six  or  seven  hundred  men,  occupied 
Gloucester  Point.  The  Earl  hoped  to  have  all  his 
surrounding  fortifications  finished  by  the  1st  of 
October,  by  which  time  Clinton  proposed  to  re- 
commence operations  on  the  Chesapeake.  As  long 
as  he  had  only  Lafayette  to  guard  against,  Corn- 
wallis thought  himself  secure  in  his  position ;  but 
the  French  Marquis  was  taking  measures  to  bring 
up  troops  from  various  points,  so  as  to  enclose  his 
adversary  on  all  sides  but  the  sea.  Even  before 
the  arrival  of  the  allied  forces  under  Washington 
and  Rochambeau,  and  of  the  French  fleet  under 
de  Gx'asse,  the  situation  of  Cornwallis  was  grave : 
at  a  later  date,  it  became  hopeless.  The  French 
Admiral,  in  his  eagerness  to  return  to  the  West 
Indies,  proposed  to  Lafayette  to  make  an  attack 
on  the  British  position  with  the  American  and 
French  troops  under  his  command,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  combined  force  from  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  and  ofiered  to  aid  him  with  marines 
and  sailors  from  the  ships.  He  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  both  Yorktown  and  Glovicester  might 
be  canied  by  storm  ;  but  Lafayette  thought  the 
loss  of  life  would  be  too  serious  to  justify  the 
attempt. 

Cornwallis  had  but  seven  thousand  troops  with 
which  to  encounter  the  vastly  stiperior  army  that 
was  being  drawn  about  him.  His  only  chance  was 
in  extending  his  defensive  works,  and  thus  making 
an  assault  almost  impossible.  By  the  latter  end 
of  September,  he  had  erected  at  Yorktown  seven 
redoubts  and  six  batteries,  connected  by  entrench- 
ments, on  the  land  side;  along  the  river  was 
another  line  of  batteries  ;  and  on  each  flank  of  the 
town  were  the  natural  defences  of  deep  ravines  and 
creeks,  the  heads  of  which,  in  front  of  the  town, 
and  at  the  point  of  junction  with  York  Rivei*, 
were  about  half  a  mile  apart,  while  along  their 
course  the  English  General  had  planted  redoubts, 
field-woi-ks,  and  felled  ti-ees,  with  their  branches 
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pointing  outwards.  Tlie  channel  of  York  River 
was  obstiiicted  by  sunken  vessels  ;  ships  of  war 
were  stationed  under  protection  of  the  guns  of  the 
forts;  and  Gloucester  Point,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  was  also  strongly  fortified.  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  defences  when,  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  greater  number  of  the  French  and 
American  troops  encamped  near  Williamsburgh. 
On  the  night  of  that  day,  "Washington  and  his  staff 
bivouacked  on  the  ground  in  the  open  air.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief slept  under  a  mulberry-tree,  the 
projecting  root  of  which  served  for  his  pillow.  Next 
day,  the  allied  armies  took  up  positions  on  the  two 
sides  of  Beaver  Dam  Creek;  the  Americans,  who 
foi-med  the  right  wing,  occupying  the  east  side, — 
the  French,  to  the  left,  covering  the  western  bank. 
A  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  reached  Com- 
wallis  on  the  evening  of  the  26th.  It  informed 
liim  of  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Digby,  who  with  a 
fleet  of  twenty-three  ships  of  the  line,  and  above 
five  thousand  troops,  would  sail  to  his  assistance 
about  the  5th  of  October.  A  heavy  firing  would 
be  made  by  them  on  arriving  at  the  entrance  to 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  Cornwallis,  if  all  went  well 
at  Yorktown,  was  to  respond  with  three  separate 
columns  of  smoke,  or  with  four  should  he  still 
ix)ssess  the  post  at  Gloucester  Point.  The  Earl  at 
once  replied : — "I  have  ventured  these  last  two  days 
to  look  General  Washington's  whole  force  in  the 
face,  in  the  position  on  the  outside  of  my  works, 
and  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  your  Excellency 
that  there  is  but  one  wish  thi'oughout  the  army, 

which  is  that  the  enemy  would  advance I 

shall  retire  this  night  within  the  works,  and  have 
no  doubt,  if  relief  anives  in  any  reasonable  time, 
York  and  Gloucester  will  be  both  in  the  possession 
of  his  Majesty's  troops,  I  believe  your  Excellency 
must  depend  more  on  the  sound  of  our  cannon  than 
the  signal  of  smokes  for  information;  however,  I 
will  attempt  it  on  the  Gloucester  side."  The  feel- 
ing of  despondency  had  not  then  set  in,  or  at  least 
was  not  yet  avowed,  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
ihe  General  did  not  think  his  position  a  good 
one.  That  same  night,  Cornwallis  abandoned 
his  outworks,  and  drew  his  troops  within  the 
town — a  step  of  very  doubtful  propriety,  since  it 
diminished  the  defences  of  the  position,  and  con- 
fined the  soldiers  to  very  narrow  quarters.  The 
outworks  were  next  day  seized  upon  by  detach- 
ments of  American  light  infantry  and  French 
troops,  and  proved  serviceable  in  covering  the  men 
employed  in  throwing  up  breastworks.  Counting 
Americans  and  French,  Washington  had  now  at 
his  disposal  an  army  of  full  twelve  thousand  men, 
exclusive  of  the  Virginian  militia.     On  the  night 


of  the  28th  of  September,  these  combined  forces 
encamped  within  two  miles  of  Yorktown,  and 
General  de  Choisy  was  sent  across  York  River  with 
a  sufficient  detachment  to  watch  the  enemy  on  the 
side  of  Gloucester  Point,  Very  shortly  the  line  of 
the  besiegers  (whei'e  the  Americans  still  formed 
the  right,  and  the  French  the  left,  wing)  described 
a  semicircle,  each  end  of  which  rested  on  the  river, 
thus  completing  the  investment  by  land,  while 
Count  de  Grasse  kept  guard  towards  the  sea.  On 
the  3rd  of  October,  Choisy  succeeded  in  cutting  off 
all  communication  by  land  between  Gloucester  and 
the  country. 

The  first  parallel  before  Yorkto^vn  was  com- 
menced by  General  Lincoln  on  the  6th  of  October. 
It  was  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  British 
lines,  txtending  nearly  two  miles,  and  was  begun 
during  a  very  dark  night  with  so  much  secrecy  that 
Cornwallis's  troops  knew  nothing  about  it  until 
daylight.  The  fortifications  then  opened  fire,  but 
the  men  were  by  that  time  under  cover,  and  con- 
tinued working  with  great  self-possession.  In  less 
than  three  days  the  parallel  was  completed,  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  9th  a  few  of  the  batteries  were 
x'eady  to  fire  upon  the  town.  Washington  himself 
put  the  first  match  to  the  first  gun,  and  a  furious 
discharge  of  cannon  and  mortars  burst  forth,  pro- 
ducing a  seriovis  effect  on  the  buildings  against 
which  it  was  directed.  The  batteries  thus  brought 
into  play  were  soon  aided  by  three  others  managed 
by  the  French;  and  the  cannonade  was  kept  up 
almost  incessantly  for  three  or  four  days.  Many 
of  the  English  guns  were  dismounted  or  silenced ; 
several  men  were  killed ;  and  the  fortifications 
suffered  to  a  serious  extent.  All  day,  the  air  was 
laced  by  the  black  lines  of  shells  crossing  each 
other's  paths  ;  by  night,  the  blackness  changed  into 
a  brilliant  and  fiery  red,  filling  the  heavens  with  a 
glare  as  of  innumerable  meteors.  The  French  bat- 
teries, which  were  to  the  north-west  of  the  town, 
threw  red-hot  shot,  and  in  this  way  set  fire  one  night 
to  a  large  English  ship  and  three  transports.  The 
terrible  explosions  of  the  vessels,  and  the  flames  and 
bursting  shells  illuminating  the  darkness,  produced 
a  spectacle  of  the  most  impressive  kind,  but  did 
not  shake  the  confidence  of  the  heroic  defenders  of 
Yor'ktown.  They  had,  however,  much  to  trouble 
them  by  this  time.  The  cavalry  were  greatly  dis- 
tressed for  want  of  forage  for  their  horses,  and 
many  of  the  animals  were  slain,  and  sent  floating 
down  the  river.  Moreover,  an  epidemic  had  broken 
out  in  the  town,  and  hundreds  were  stretched  help- 
less on  their  pallets.  British  and  Gemians  bore 
their  hardships  with  great  patience  and  coxirage, 
and  everything  was  done  that  resolution  and  mill- 
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tary  knowledge  could  suggest.  But  the  situation 
was  desperate  from  the  fii-st,  and  it  grew  worse  with 
time. 

The  second  parallel  was  begun  by  Baron  Steuben's 
division  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  October.     It 
was  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
opposing  "worka,  and  the   British  now  made  new 
embrasures,  and  for  two  or  thi'ee  days  kept  up  a 
galling  fire  on  the  besiegers,  who  were  still  more 
seriously   troubled    by    the    flanking    fire    of  two 
redoubts,  which  enfiladed   the  entrenchments,  and 
were  thought  to  command  the  communication  be- 
tween Yorktown  and  Gloucester.      These   it  was 
resolved  to  storm  on  the  night  of  the  14th;  and,  to 
avoid  any  jealousy  between  the  two  allied  nation- 
alities, it  was  arranged  that  the  one  farthest  from 
the  river  should  be  attacked  by  a  French  detach- 
ment, and  the  other  by  a  detachment  of  Americans 
under  the  command  of  Lafayette.     The  signal  for 
the    simultaneous   assault  was  the    sending  vip  of 
rockets  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.    The  Ameri- 
cans rushed  up  to  the  bastion  they  wei'e  to  attack, 
pushed   aside   the   abatis   with    their   hands,    and 
scrambled   over   the   obstructions  which  stood   in 
their    way.       With    impetuous    daring,    the    men 
mounted  the  parapet,  and,  without  firing  a  musket, 
carried  the  work  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.     A 
New  Hampshire   captain  of  artillery  would  have 
taken  the  life  of  Major  Campbell,  who  had  command 
of  the  redoubt^  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  a  Colonel 
Scammel,  who  had  been  killed  in  a  reconnoitring 
sku'mish,  but  was  resti-ained  by  his  superior  ofiicer. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  Lafayette,  with  the  consent 
of  Washington,  ordered  that  no  quarter  should  be 
given,  but  that  the  gai-rison  shoxxld  be  killed,  even 
after  resistance  had  ceased,  as  an  act  of  retaliation 
for  ci-uelties  said  to  have  been  committed  by  the 
English.*     This    statement,   however,    was    denied 
by  Lafayette,  and  also  by  Colonel  Hamilton,  who 
commanded  the  advanced  corps.     The  French  were 
equally  successful  with  the  other  redoubt,  which 
they  attacked  with  all  the    precision   of  military 
science,  and  which  was  defended  with  much  obsti- 
nacy.    In  the  end,  the  position  was  carried,  though 
not  without  considerable  slaughter.     Tlie  struggle 
at  both  these  redoubts  was  viewed  by  Washington 
with  great  anxiety  from  the  grand  battery,  together 
with  Genei'als  Knox  and  Lincoln  and  their  staffs. 
Taking  his  stand  at  an  embrasure,  he  was  open  to 
the  danger  of  chance  shots,  and  one  of  his  aides-de- 
camp  pointed    out   that    the   situation  was  much 
exposed.      "  If  you  think  so,"  replied  Washington, 
"  you  are  at  liberty  to  step  back."     A  few  minutes 

*  Gordon's  History,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  192. 


afterwards,  a  musket-ball  came  in  at  the  opening, 
and  fell  close  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  General 
Knox  begged  him  to  move ;  but  he  answered  that 
it  was  merely  a  spent  ball,  and  still  remained  at 
his  post.  When  the  redoubts  were  both  taken,  he 
drew  a  long  bx'eath  of  relief,  and  observing,  "  The 
work  is  done,  and  well  done,"  called  for  his  horse, 
and  departed. 

Howitzers  were  mounted  next  day  on  the  two 
redoubts,  and  the  works  of  the  besiegers  were  thus 
strengthened,  while  those  of  tlie  besieged  were  pi-o- 
portionately  decreased.     Loi-d  Corawallis,  who  had 
been   losing   heart    for   some   time,  now  wrote  to 
Clinton  that  his  situation  was  very  critical ;  that 
he  dared  not  show  a  gun  to  the  old  batteries,  and 
that  he  expected  new  ones  would  be  opened  on  the 
following    morning.     Expei'ience  had   proved  that 
the  earthworks  newly  thrown  up  did  not  resist  the 
powerful  artillery  of  the  allies  ;  "  so  that,"  said  his 
Lordship,  "  we  shall  soon  be  exposed  to  an  assault 
in   ruined  woi-ks,    in    a    bad   position,    and   with 
weakened  numbers."     The  safety  of  the  place  was 
consequently  so  doubtful  that  he  could  not  desire 
the  fleet  and  army  to  run  the  risk  of  endeavouring 
to  save  them.     The  arrival  of  the  promised  fleet 
might,  however,  even  then  have  turned  the  fortune 
of  the  day  ;  but  no  sail  appeared  on  the  far-reaching 
watei-s  that  spread  towards  the  Atlantic.     In  this 
extremity    Comwallis    determined    on    making    a 
sortie  on  the  second  parallel.     A  little  before  day- 
break on  the  16th  of  October,  thi-ee  hundred  and 
fifty  men  attacked  two  of  the  enemy's  batteiies, 
spiked  eleven  of  the  guns,  and  killed  or  wounded 
ahundred  of  the  French.    But  the  cannon  had  been 
so  hastily  damaged  that  they  were  easily  repaired, 
and  by  the  ^evening  of  the  same  day  the  batteries 
of  the  second  parallel  were  nearly  ready.    There  was 
now    (according    to    the    English    General's    own 
account  in  his  despatches)  no  part  of  the  whole  front 
on  which  the  guns  were  not  dismounted ;  and  the 
shells  of  the  besieged  were  almost  wholly  expended. 
Cornwallis  had  therefore   only  to  choose  between 
preparing  to  surrender  next  day,  and  endeavouring 
to  get  off"  with  the  greater  part  of  his  troops.     He 
determined  on  the  latter  course. 

His  plan  was  to  cross  the  river  during  the  night 
with  his  effective  troops ;  to  leave  behind  him  his 
sick,  baggage,  and  other  incumbrances ;  to  attack 
the  French  officer  who  commanded  on  the  Gloucester 
side ;  to  mount  his  infantry,  partly  with  the  horses 
of  the  hostile  cavalry,  which  he  hoped  to  overcome, 
and  partly  with  such  animals  as  he  might  find  by 
the  way  ;  to  push  on  towards  the  fords  of  the  great 
rivers  in  the  upper  country;  and  then,  turning 
northward,     to     pass    through    Maryland.     Penn- 
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,«ylvania,  and  the  Jerseys,  and  so  join  the  ai-my  at      jwinted  to  remain  behind,  and  conduct  the  capitula- 
New  York.     For  the  carrying  out  of  this  hazardous      tion  for  the  townspeople,  the  sick,  and  the  wounded; 


A  The  Guadalotipe. 

It  The  Charon. 

(;  C  C  Sunken  vessels. 

DDT)  British  redoul)tB  oc- 
cupied hy  the  French. 

E  Headquarters  of 
Generals  Waslilngton 
and  Bochanibeau. 

P  Park  of  French  artillery. 


:  G  Park  of  American  artil- 
lery. 

H  General  Lincoln. 

J  General  Clinton. 
I  K  General  Lafayette. 
I  L  General  Sirvoens. 

M  M  American  batteries. 
.  N  N  N  French  batteries. 
I  P  Fuslleers'  redouljt. 


PLAN  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  YORKTOWN.     {Ffom  Stedmaii's  History  of  the  American  War.) 

entei-prise,  sixteen  large  boats  were  secretly  pre-  and  a  large  number  of  the  troops  were  tranf.ported 

pared,  and  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  before  midnight, 

troops  on  the  night  of  that  same  day  (the  16th  of  without  discovery.     So  far,  the  scheme  had  gone 

October),  at  ten  o'clock.     A  detachment  was  ap-  well ;    but,   under  the   best   of   cii'cumstances,    it 
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seems  very  improbable  that  it  should  have  suc- 
ceeded. Between  Yorktown  and  New  York  lay  a 
wide  extent  of  country  ;  in  the  rear  of  the  retreat- 
ing army  was  an  army  greatly  superior  in  number ; 
and  it  is  ceiiiain  that  the  latter  would  have  started  in 
pursuit,  and  probable  that  it  would  have  overtaken 
and  defeated  the  fugitives,  unless,  as  the  English 
General  anticipated,  the  allies  had  dii-ected  their 
steps  towards  the  south.  ComwallLs,  however,  felt 
his  position  to  be  so  despei*ate,  and  the  thought  of 
capitulating  was  so  bitter,  that  he  resolved  to  dare 


the  river,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  American 
batteries.  The  guns  of  the  second  parallel  were 
now  playing  in  combination  with  those  of  the  first. 
Great  gaps  were  torn  in  the  already  crumbling  de- 
fences of  Yorktown :  it  was  obvious  that  an  assault 
would  not  be  long  delayed;  and  it  could  hardly 
be  supposed  that  so  small  a  garrison,  exhausted  by 
incessant  labours,  and  many  of  them  weakened  by 
disease,  could  resist  the  onslaught  of  a  numerous 
host.  All  hope,  then,  was  at  an  end.  The  mortifi- 
cation of  a  surrender  could  no  longer  be  avoided. 


THE    HOUSE   WHERE    CORNWALLIS    SURRENDERED. 


the  utmost  dangers  of  an  almost  hopeless  attempt 
at  extrication,  rather  than  agree  to  a  surrender 
before  every  means  of  avoiding  it  had  been  ex- 
hausted. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  first  detachment  of 
the  British  troops  had  landed  at  Gloucester  Point, 
the  night  was  calm  and  fine;  but  a  storm  then 
arose,  scattering  the  boats  in  which  the  second 
division  had  already  embarked,  driving  them  a 
long  way  down  the  liver,  and  putting  a  stop  to 
the  further  transportation  of  the  anny.  The  boats 
were  afterwards  brought  together  again  with  some 
difficulty;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  proceed  with 
the  enterprise,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
the    fii-st   detachment   was   conveyed   back  across 

89— VOL.  II. 


Tlie  fate  of  Burgoyne  was  to  be  shared  by  Com- 
wallis.  Both  of  them  men  of  ability,  honour,  and 
courage,  they  had  nevertheless  placed  themselves  in 
positions  from  which  escape  was  impossible  ;  and  to 
Cornwallis  was  reserved  the  additional  misery  of 
reflecting  that  so  serious  a  blow,  occurring  a  second 
time,  would  probably  ruin  the  British  cause  in 
America  beyond  the  possibility  of  redi-ess. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of 
October,  1781,  Lord  Cornwallis  ordered  a  parley  to 
be  beaten,  and  despatched  a  flag  with  a  letter  to 
Washington,  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for 
four-and-twenty  hours,  and  that  two  officex'S  should 
be  appointed  by  each  side  to  meet  and  settle  tenns 
for    the    suri'ender    of    the    posts    of  York   and 
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Gloucester.  Washington  rei^lied  that,  jji-evious  to 
the  meeting  of  commibsioners,  his  Lordship's  pro- 
posals should  be  transmitted  in  writing.  For  this 
piu-pose,  a  suspension  of  active  ©iterations  for  two 
hours  would  be  gi'anted.  The  English  General 
then  required  that  the  gari-isons  of  York  and 
Gloucester,  though  laying  down  their  arms  as 
prisoners  of  war,  should  be  sent  home, — the  British 
to  Great  Britain,  and  the  Germans  to  Germany, — 
under  an  engagement  not  to  serve  against  France, 
America,  or  their  allies,  until  exchanged.  These 
terms  were  declared  by  Washington  to  be  inad- 
missible, and  the  Earl  agi-eed  to  waive  them.  As 
it  was  evident  that  there  would  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  finally  adjusting  the  conditions  of 
capitulation,  the  suspension  of  hostilities  was  con- 
tinued throughout  the  night.  Washington  then 
drew  up  a  schedule  of  such  terms  as  he  would 
grant,  and  forwarded  the  document  with  an  inti- 
mation that,  if  Lord  Cornwallis  approved  of  the 
proposals,  commissioners  might  be  at  once  ap- 
pointed to  reduce  them  to  form.  Accordingly, 
Viscount  Noailles  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Laurens, 
son  of  Henry  Laurens,  then  a  jirisoner  in  the  Tower 
of  London  (of  which  fortress,  by  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, CornAvallis  was  at  that  time  Constable),  met 
Colonel  Dundas  and  Major  Ross,  of  the  British 
army,  at  a  house  in  the  rear  of  the  first  parallel, 
on  the  18th  of  October.  It  is  remarkable,  as 
i-egards  the  time  of  year,  that  this  capitulation  cor- 
responds, almost  to  a  day,  with  the  surrender  of 
Bui-goyne  at  Saratoga,  four  years  earlier.  The 
commissioners  thus  brought  together  prepared  a 
rough  draft,  but  were  unable  to  an-ange  the  terms 
definitively.  It  was  agreed  that  the  draft  should 
be  submitted  to  Lord  Cornwallis ;  but  Washington 
would  not  suffer  any  delay,  and,  having  caused  the 
articles  to  be  transcribed,  sent  them,  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  to  the  English  General,  with 
a  letter  expressing  liis  expectation  that  they  would 
be  signed  by  eleven  o'clock,  and  that  the  gan-ison 
would  march  out  at  two  in  the  afternoon. 

Cornwallis  having  no  choice  but  to  submit,  the 
posts  of  Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  with  the  artil- 
lery, military  chest,  public  stores,  &,c.,  were  that 
same  day  surrendered  to  General  Washington,  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  allied  armies ;  and  the 
ships  of  war,  transports,  and  other  vessels,  to  the 
Count  de  Grasse,  as  Admii-al  of  the  French  fleet. 
In  accordance  with  the  terms  previously  shadowed 
forth  by  Washington,  the  articles  (fom-teen  in  num- 
ber) provided  that  the  garrison  of  Yorktown  and 
Gloucester,  including  the  officers  of  the  navy,  and 
seamen  of  every  description,  should  surrender 
as  prisoners  of  war;  that  the  land  forces    should 


remain  prisoners  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
sailors  to  the  King  of  Fi-ance ;  that  the  garrison 
should  be  allowed  the  same  honours  that  had  been 
granted  to  the  garrison  of  Charleston  when  it  sur- 
rendered to  Sir  Henry  Clinton;  that  the  officers 
and  soldiers  should  be  pei-mitted  to  retain  their 
private  property;  that  the  officers  should  have 
liberty  to  proceed  upon  parole,  either  to  Europe 
or  to  any  maritime  post  on  the  continent  of 
America  in  possession  of  British  troops ;  and  that 
the  private  soldiei-s  should  be  kept  in  Virginia, 
Maryland,  or  Pennsylvania,  as  much  by  regiments 
as  possible,  and  supplied  with  the  same  rations  as 
the  American  soldiers.  The  officei's  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  side  arms,  and  the  baggage  and 
papers  were  to  be  exempt  from  seai-ch.  The  Boiietta 
sloop-of-war  was  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  to  convey  an  aide-de-camp  with  des- 
patches to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ;  and  this  gave  an 
opportunity  for  overcoming  a  difficulty  with  regard  to 
the  native  loyalists.  Cornwallis  had  i^roposed,  as  the 
tenth  article  of  capitulation,  that  these  xmfortunate 
men  should  not  be  punished  on  account  of  having 
joined  the  British  army.  Washing-ton  would  not 
agree  to  any  sucll'  stipulation;  but  the  matter  was 
compromised  by  permitting  Lord  Cornwallis  to  put 
on  board  the  sloop,  which  was  to  be  allowed  to  sail 
,  unsearched,  as  many  soldiers  as  he  pleased,  provided 
only  that  the  vessel  should  be  returned,  and  the 
soldiers  be  accounted  for  as  prisoners  in  a  future 
exchange.  In  this  way  the  American  loyalists  were 
safely  conveyed  to  New  York ;  but  their  fellow- 
countrymen  and  sympathisers  in  that  city  com- 
plained bittei'ly  of  any  capitulation  being  signed 
after  the  tenth  article  was  disallowed.  Another 
matter  of  considerable  delicacy  had  reference  to 
the  Virginian  slaves  who  had  joined  the  Royal 
forces.  Wasliington  was  determined  that  they 
should  be  recovered;  yet  there  was  a  harsh  ab- 
surdity in  a  nation  which  professed  to  be  struggling 
for  its  liberties  stipulating  for  the  return  of  men 
into  slavery.  Tlie  American  Commander-in-Chief 
thei'efore  added  to  the  article  on  private  effects  the 
words  —  "  It  is  understood  that  any  property 
obviously  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  these 
States,  in  the  possession  of  the  garrison,  shall  be 
subject  to  be  reclaimed."  An  ugly  and  \inpleasant 
act  was  thus  accomplished  under  a  convenient 
cover. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  19tli  of 
October,  the  British  troops  marched  out  of  Yoi'k- 
town,  with  drums  beating,  muskets  shouldered,  and 
colours  cased,  to  lay  down  their  arms  before  the 
American  and  French  army,  drawn  oiit  in  two 
lines  (the  Amei-icans  on  the  right  side  of  the  road, 
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the  French  on  the  left),  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
a  mile.  Washington,  with  an  honourable  feeling 
of  compassion  for  brave  men  in  misfortune,  ordered 
mere  spectators  to  keep  aloof  from  the  ceremony 
(which,  however,  they  do  not.  seem  to  have  done), 
•and  suppressed  all  public  signs  of  exxiltation. 
Lord  Cornwallis  spoke  well  of  both  divisions 
of  the  army.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he 
wrote  : — "  The  treatment  in  general  that  we  have 
received  from  the  enemy  since  our  surrender  has 
been  perfectly  good  and  proper.  But  the  kindness 
and  attention  that  has  been  shown  to  us  by  the 
French  officers  in  particular,  their  delicate  sensi- 
bility of  our  situation,  then."  generous  and  pressing 
offer  of  money,  both  public  and  private,  to  any 
amount,  has  really  gone  beyond  what  I  can  possibly 
describe,  and  will,  I  hope,  make  an  impression  on 
the  breast  of  every  English  officer,  whenever  the 
fortune  of  war  should  put  any  of  them  in  our 
power." 

When  the  British  troops  issued  forth,  they  were 
headed  by  General  O'Hara,  riding  on  horseback, 
who,  taking  off  his  hat  to  Washington,  apologised 
for  the   non-appearance   of   Lord    Cornwallis,    on 


account  of  indisposition.  In  reply,  Washington 
informed  him  that  to  General  Lincoln  had  been 
assigned  the  duty  of  receiving  the  submission  of  the 
garrison.  Lincoln  was  the  officer  in  command  at 
Charleston  when  it  surrendei'ed  to  Clinton  in  the 
preceding  year.  By  him,  the  British  troops  were 
now  conducted  into  a  field,  where  they  were  to 
groimd  their  arms.  Their  march  has  been  described 
by  an  American  on-looker  as  careless  and  irregular, 
and  their  aspect  as  sullen.  The  order  to  "  ground 
arms  "  was  given  by  their  platoon  officers  in  a  tone 
of  gi-eat  chagrin,  and  many  of  the  soldiei-s  thi-ew 
down  theii-  muskets  with  a  violence  sufficient  to 
break  them — an  outburst  of  temper  which  General 
Lincoln  found  it  necessary  to  check.  The  ceremony 
being  concluded,  the  men  were  conducted  back  to 
Yorktown,  there  to  remain  tmder  guard  until 
removed  to  their  places  of  destination.*  What 
proved  to  be  in  truth  the  climax  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  had  been  accomplished.  The  infant 
Hercules  in  his  cradle,  as  Franklin  afterwards 
expressed  it,  had  strangled  his  second  serpent, — the 
first  being  General  Burgoyne.  Peace  was  still 
distant,  but  to  most  Americans  it  seemed  secure. 
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Exclusive  of  seamen,  nearly  seven  thousand  persons 
surrendered  to  General  Washington  at  the  capitu- 
lation of  Yorktown.  Of  these,  about  four  thousand 
were  fit  for  duty,  and  many  of  the  others  would 
doubtless  have  been  again  available  as  fighting 
men  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  During  the 
siege  the  gan'ison  had  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  five  hundred  and  fifty-two  men,  and  an 
army  originally  much  too  small  was  thus  rendered 
still  more  incapable  of  coping  with  an  enemy  who 
Jiumbered,  when  the  militia  were  included,  at  least 
sixteen  thousand.  The  misfortune  which  overtook 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  by  no  means  remarkable, 
considering   the   str-ength    of    the    adversary,   the 


situation  of  the  town,  and  the  absence  of  naval  aid. 
Nor  was  it  to  be  compared  in  magnitude  with  some 
of  the  capitulations  of  modern  times;  for  it  was, 
after  all,  only  the  surrender  of  a  detachment 
of  the  British  Ai-my  in  America,  leaving  the 
main  body  untouched  at  New  York.  But  it  was 
the  second  capitulation  that  had  occun-ed  during 
the  war  ;  and  it  showed,  taken  in  conjimction  with 
the  previous  disaster,  that  there  were  special  cii-- 
cumstances  in  the  configuration  of  America,  in  the 


•  Gordon's  and  Stedman's  Histories  of  the  War ;  Sparks's 
Washington,  and  Irving's  Life  of  Washington  ;  Earl  Stan- 
hope's History  of  England. 
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charactex'  of  the  people,  and  in  the  resources  of  the  armies  in  America,  directly  they  removed  from 

Government,  which  rendered  success  in  such  a  war  the  large  cities  and  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  the 

almost    impossible,    even    to    such    a    Power    as  countiy.     A   considerable   number   of  the   people 

England.      In  the   open   field,  the   Koyal    forces  were  in  favour  of  British  rxile ;  but  they  had  no 

prevailed  again  and  again ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  organisation,  the  conduct  of  affairs  was  not  in  their 

retired  from  any  one  spot  than  the  waves  of  re-  hands,  and  the  leading  intellects  of  the  country 

Illumination. 

COLONEL  TiLGHMAN,  Aid 
de  Camp  to  his  Excellency 
General  WASHiNGTON^iiaving 
brought  official  acoimts  of  the 
SURRENDER  of  Lord  Gorn- 
wallis,  and  the  Garrifons  of 
York  and  Gloucefter,thofe  Citi^ 
zensf  who  chufe  to  ILLUMI- 
NATE on  the  Glorious  Oc- 
casion, will  do  it  this  evening 
at  Six,  and  extinguifli  their 
lights  at  Nine  o^clodc. 

Decorum  and  harmony  are 
earneftly  recommended  to  eve- 
ry Citizen,  and  a  general  dif- 
countenance  to  the  leaft  ap- 
pearance of  riot. 

OSloher  %i^^  1 78 1. 

KEDrCED  FACSIMILE  OF  THE  PROCLAMATION  RESPECTING  ILLUMINATIONS  ON  THE  SURRENDER  OF  CORNWALLIS. 

beUion  closed  once  more  over  the  land,  and  the  were  all  on  the  side  of  Independence.  Nature 
work  of  conquest  was  instantly  anmiUed.  Success  herself  aided  the  national  cause,  and  the  mistakes 
was  scarcely  better  than  failure,  and  the  penalty  of  British  administrators  did  the  rest. 
of  failure  was  ruin.  In  a  country  so  abounding  in  Had  Clinton  been  enabled  to  despatch  his  rein- 
wide  deserts,  m  woods  and  morasses,  in  hills  and  forcements  in  time,  the  result  would  probably  have 
valleys— so  intei-sected  by  large  rivei-s— so  com-  been  very  different;  but  the  fleet,  which  was  to 
manded  by  bays,  creeks,  and  inland  waters— an  have  sailed  on  or  about  the  5th  of  October,  was 
army  which  had  once  got  into  a  false  position  found  delayed  until  long  after.  The  soldiers  were  ready 
extreme  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  it.  This  was  by  the  appointed  date  ;  but  the  ships  were  not 
seen  m  the  cases  of  Burgoyne  and  Cornwallis ;  and  prepared  for  such  an  expedition,  and  the  land 
It  was  a  fate  which  constantly  overhung  the  British  forces  were   compelled   to  wait  while  the  vessels 
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were  making  good  tlie  damages  they  had  received 
in  the  i-ecent  action  with  de  Grasse.  "  We  had  the 
misfortune,"  wrote  the  English  General  at  New  York, 
"  to  see  almost  every  succeeding  day  produce  some 
naval  obstruction  or  other  to  protract  our  de- 
parture;" and  it  was  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of 
October — the  very  day  of  the  capitulation — before 
the  fleet  was  faMy  at  sea.  It  consisted  of  twenty- 
five  ships  of  the  line,  two  vessels  of  fifty  guns 
each,  and  eight  frigates  ;  and  it  ai'rived  ofi"  the  Bay 
of  Chesapeake  on  the  24th,  when  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  learned,  to  his  deep  mortification,  the 
lamentable  ending  to  Lord  Cornwallis's  campaign. 
He  remained  on  the  coast,  however,  until  the  29th, 
to  make  sure  that  the  news  was  correct,  and  then 
returned  to  New  York.  It  is  true  that,  had  the 
fleet  arrived  earlier,  it  would  have  had  to  encounter 
a  superior  naval  force ;  but  this  would  not  neces- 
sarily have  ensured  defeat.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in 
his  unpublished  Memoirs,  qu.oted  by  Earl  Stan- 
hope, has  said : — "  The  flag  officei-s  of  the  fleet, 
who  were  present  when  this  matter  was  debated  in 
council,  Avere  all  clearly  of  oi)inion  that  thiity-six 
ships  of  the  line  could  not,  in  the  position  the 
French  fleet  had  taken  between  the  Middle  Ground 
and  Horseshoe  Flats,  prevent  even  twenty-three 
from  passing,  with  a  leading  wind  and  tide,  into 
either  Y^rk  or  James's  River.  The  reasons  given 
were,  that,  the  enemy's  ships  being  unable,  from 
the  violence  of  the  tide  and  gi'eat  swell  of  the  sea 
that  runs  in  that  channel,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  springs  upon  their,  cables,  their  broadsides 
could  not  be  bx'ought  to  bear  on  ships  approaching 
them  end  on ;  and,  after  a  passage  should  be  effected, 
they  would  not  dare  suddenly  to  weigh  or  cut,  for 
the  purpose  of  following,  lest  they  should  be  driven 
on  shore."  While  Sir  Henry  Clinton  continued  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chef^apeake  Bay,  the  French 
ileet,  consisting  of  thirty- six  sail  of  the  line,  lay  at 
anchor  not  far  ofi",  without  making  any  hostile 
demonstration. 

Count  de  Grasse  soon  after  prepai-ed  for  departure. 
Washington  was  very  desirous  that  he  should 
remain  on  the  coasts  of  the  Southern  States,  so 
that  he  might  assist  in  the  reduction  of  Charleston; 
but  his  orders  did  not  leave  him  free  to  follow  such 
a  course,  and  he  had  already  entered  into  engage- 
ments -with  the  Spaniards,  who,  earlier  in  the  year, 
had  re-conquered  the  province  of  West  Floi-ida. 
He  stayed  in  the  Bay  only  long  enough  to  cover 
the  embarkation  of  the  American  troops  and 
ordnance  destined  to  be  conveyed  by  water  to  the 
head  of  the  river  Elk,  whither  some  of  the  other 
brigades  proceeded  by  land,  that  they  might  be 
cantoned  for  the  winter  in  the  Jerseys  and  on  the 


Hudson,  and  be  ready  for  operations  against  New 
York  or  elsewhere  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Another 
portion  of  the  army  marched  to  join  Greene  in 
South  Carolina ;  and,  while  the  Fi'ench  troops 
under  Rochambeau  remained  in  Virginia,  as  a 
convenient  base  for  ulterior  operations,  whether  in 
the  South  or  in  the  North,  those  under  St.  Simon, 
who  had  arrived  with  de  Grasse,  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies,  with  that  commandei',  early  in 
November.  The  British  prisoners  were  marched 
to  Winchester,  in  Vii-ginia,  and  Frederickstown, 
in  Maryland,  while  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  prin- 
cipal officers  sailed  for  New  York  on  parole.  A 
few  weeks  later,  Lafayette  returned  to  Europe. 
Immediately  on  the  capitulation,  Washington,  in 
various  general  orders,  congratulated  the  allied 
armies  on  their  victory,  awarded  high  praise,  to 
the  officers  and  ti-oops,  both  French  and  American, 
acknowledged  the  important  services  rendered  by 
de  Grasse  and  his  fleet,  appointed  a  thanksgiving 
service,  and  granted  a  pardon  to  all  those  of  the 
army  who  were  under  arrest.  He  subsequently, 
after  a  brief  visit  to  his  home  at  Mount  Vernon, 
proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
27th  of  November.  Congress  did  not  forget  to  do 
him  and  his  comrades  honour,  and  the  country 
generally  was  wild  with  delight  at  the  signal 
triumph  that  had  been  achieved. 

To  the  acute  mind  of  Washington,  this  excess  of 
delight  had  its  dangers.  He  feared  lest  Congress 
and  the  country  should  regard  the  capitulation  at 
Yorktown  as  a  final  and  conclusive  victory,  and 
should  fall  into  a  state  of  languor  and  relaxation 
Enthusiasm  never  perverted  his  clear  judgment, 
nor  did  he  sufier  his  pride  as  an  American  to  blind 
him  to  the  fact  that  the  great  success  of  October 
19  th  was  due  in  a  very  large  degree  to  the  co- 
operation of  the  French.  Replying  to  inquiries 
made  by  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  as  to  his  plans 
for  the  ensuing  yeai^,  he  remarked  that  everything 
would  absolutely  depend  for  success  on  the  naval 
force  to  be  employed  ;  and  of  that  force  the  States 
themselves  could  furnish  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion. "No  land  force,"  he  wrote," can  act  decisively 
unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  maritime  superiority; 
nor  can  more  than  negative  advantages  be  expected 
without  it.  For  proof  of  this,  we  have  only  to 
recur  to  the  instances  of  the  ease  and  facility  Avith 
which  the  British  shifted  their  ground  as  advan- 
tages were  to  be  obtained  at  either  extremity  of 
the  continent,  and  to  their  late  heavy  loss  the 
moment  they  failed  in  their  naval  superiority.  .  .  . 
A  doubt  did  not  exist,  nor  does  it  at  this  moment, 
in  any  man's  mind,  of  the  total  extirpation  of  the 
British  force  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  if  the 
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Count   de   Grasse   could    have   extended    his    co- 
operation two  months  longer," 

During  the  progi-ess  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown, 
and  in  the  weeks  immediately  succeeding  its  sur- 
render, a  few  military  events,  of  a  slight  and  not 
very  impoi'tant  character,  were  taking  place  in 
other  parts  of  the  Union.  The  loyalists  of  North 
Carolina,  under  M'Neil  and  M'Dougall,  made 
themselves  masters  of  Hillsborough  in  the  early 
autumn,  and  took  several  prisoners.     In  a  subse- 


chief  agent  in  the  massacre  at  Cherry  Valley.  He- 
begged  for  quarter,  but  was  answered  by  a  re- 
ference to  his  great  crime,  and  by  immediate 
death. 

News  of  the  capitulation  of  Yorktown  reached 
London  about  noon  on  the  25th  of  November.  It 
was  received  first  by  Lord  George  Germaine,  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  who  at  once  communicated  the 
intelligence  to  Lord  North,  and,  by  letter,  to 
the  King.     Mr.  Wraxall  (afterwards  Sir  Nathaniel 


VIEW   OX    THE    JAMES   UIVEU. 


quent  encounter  with  the  supporters  of  Congress, 
M'NeU  and  some  of  his  followers  were  killed. 
M'Dougall  was  pursued,  biit  escaped  with  several 
of  his  prisonei-s  to  Wilmington.  These  movements 
had  no  marked  effect  on  the  state  of  affaii-s  in  that 
part  of  the  Union  ;  nor  did  anything  beyond  a 
little  desultory  fighting  result  from  an  incursion  by 
Major  Ross  into  the  country  on  the  Mohawk,  at 
the  head  of  a  mixed  force  of  regulars,  rangers,  and 
Indians,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred.  Tlie  in- 
vaders were  met  by  an  equal  force  under  Colonel 
Willet,  when  the  British  retreated,  and,  being 
followed,  were  oveiiaken  at  a  foi"d  on  Canada 
Creek.  Here  they  were  again  defeated,  and  among 
tlie  slain  was  Walter  Butler,  who  had  been  the 


Wraxall),  whose  "Historical  Memoii'S  "  of  his  own 
time  have  made  us  acquainted  Avith  a  large  amount 
of  personal  anecdote,  was  that  day  dining  with 
Lord  George,  and  he  asked  him  how  the  Prime 
Minister  took  the  communication.  "  As  he  would 
have  taken  a  cannon-ball  in  the  bi'east,"  replied  his 
host.  "  He  opened  his  arms,  exclaiming  wildly,  as 
he  paced  up  and  down  the  room  for  a  few  minutes, 
*  Oh,  God  !  it  is  all  over ! ' — words  which  he  re- 
peated many  times,  under  the  deepest  agitation 
and  distress."  This  was  the  more  remarkable, 
because  Lord  Noi-th  was  generally  a  man  of 
imperturbable  temperament,  "with  a  gaiety  of 
manner  like  that  of  Lord  Melbourne  or  Lord 
Palmerston.      The    King,   in    replying    to    Lord 
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George  Germaine,  which  he  did  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  expressed  himself  deeply  con- 
cerned, yet  as  resolved  as  ever  to  continue  the 
struggle.  The  Colonial  Minister,  however,  de- 
tected one  little  cii'cumstance  which  seemed  to 
betray  an  unusual  degree  of  emotion  on  the  part 
of  the  monarch.  The  King  was  in  the  habit  of 
dating  his  'lettei-s  with  such  scrupulous  exactness 
that  he  marked  the  hour 
and  even  the  mmute  of 
his  writing.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  omitted  to  do 
so.  But  in  other  respects 
the  letter  seemed  to  be 
the  composition  of  a  man 
perfectly  self-possessed, 
and  entu'ely  master  of  his 
feelings,  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions. 

It  is  singular  that 
Franklin,  writing  in  Paris 
to  Governor  Pownall  only 
throe  days  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  great  news, 
had  said  : — "  I  wish  most 
heartily  with  you  that 
this  accursed  war  was  at 
an  end ;  but  I  despair  of 
seeing  it  finished  in  my 
time."  On  the  26th  of 
November,  the  fact  of 
Com waUis's  utter  discom- 
fiture was  known  in  Paris  ; 
and  Franklin  then  wrote 
to  John  Adams,  in  Hol- 
land, congratulating  him 
on  so  splendid  a  success, 
and  making  use  of  his 
classical  figure  about  the 
infant  Hercules,  which  he 
afterwards  caused  to  be 
l^ictorially  represented  on 
a  medal  commemorative 

of  the  event.  This  remarkable  change  in  Franklin's 
views,  occuning  within  three  days,  was  not  with- 
out a  sufficient  explanation  in  the  aspect  of  the 
facts.  To  a  distant  observer,  it  might  well  have 
seemed,  previous  to  the  news  of  Yorktown,  that 
the  sti-uggle  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country  would  still  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  After 
that  news,  it  was  evident  that  one  of  the  gi-eat 
turning  points  of  history  had  been  reached.  There 
was  still  another  serpent  to  be  strangled  ;  but 
everything  indicated  the  pi-obability  of  a  tennina- 
tion  to   the   war   such   as   the   leadinsr   minds   of 


AMERICAN  soLDiEK  UNDER  ARMS.    {From  a  Print  of  the  period. 


America  desii-ed.  The  French  alliance  had  at 
length  enabled  the  supportex's  of  Independence  to 
obtain  that  position  of  indisputable  predominance 
which  for  several  years  they  had  been  labouring  to 
reach. 

The  session  of  the  British  Parliament  opened  on 
the  27th  of  November.  As  the  Koyal  Speech  had 
been  composed  before  the  Virginian  disaster  was 
known  in  England,  it  be- 
came necessary,  in  the 
two  intervening  days,  to 
re-cast  a  good  deal  of 
what  had  been  said  as  to 
the  progress  of  American 
afiairs.  In  the  Speech 
as  finally  settled,  the 
King,  after  expressing 
his  sorrow  at  the  sad  re- 
verse which  had  occurred, 
declared  that  he  could 
not  consent  to  sacrifice, 
either  to  his  own  desire 
for  peace,  or  to  the  tem- 
porary ease  and  relief  of 
his  subjects,  those  essen- 
tial rights  and  permanent 
interests  on  which  the 
strength  and  security  ot 
Great  Britain  must  al- 
ways principally  depend. 
He  retained  a  firm  con- 
fidence in  the  protection 
of  Divme  Providence, 
and  a  perfect  conviction 
of  the  justice  of  his  cause ; 
and  he  called  for  the 
concun-ence  and  support 
of  Parliament,  together 
with  a  vigorous,  ani- 
mated, and  united  exer- 
tion of  the  faculties  and 
resoiu'ces of liis  people.  In 
the  Upper  House,  Lord 
Shelburne  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Address, 
implying  censure  on  the  Government,  and  criticised 
the  whole  policy  of  Ministei-s  with  great  severity. 
He  was  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord 
Camden,  and  Lord  Rockingham;  but  his  motion 
was  rejected  by  75  peers  agamst  31.  The  amend- 
ment in  the  Commons  was  moved  by  Fox,  who 
attacked  the  Government  in  a  speech  of  consider- 
able power,  full  of  fierce  and  venomous  invective. 
Replying  to  an  assertion  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry, 
that  all  the  calamities  of  the  nation  had  been 
caused  by  the  conduct  of  the  Opposition,  he  ex- 
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claimed  : — "  Oh,  miserable  and  unfortunate  Minis- 
ters !  blind  and  incapable  men ! — wliose  measures 
are  framed  with  so  little  foresight,  and  executed 
with  so  little  fii-mness,  that  they  crumble  to  pieces, 
and  bring  ruin  on  the  country,  merely  because  a 
rash,  weak,  or  wicked  man  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons makes  a  speech  against  them !  Retrospec- 
tive measures  are  deprecated ;  but  Ministers  must 
bear  to  hear  them  from  the  representatives  of  an 
abused  people.  I  will  not  say  they  are  actually 
in  the  pay  of  France,  for  I  camiot  prove  the  fact ; 
but  I  will  ventiu-e  to  say  that  they  have  worked 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Grand  Monarque 
more  faithfully  and  successfully  than  any  Ministers 
of  his  own  have  ever  done."  The  clause  which  Fox 
concluded  by  moving,  as  an  amendment,  pledged  the 
Commons  to  apply  themselves  with  united  hearts 
to  propose  and  adjust  such  counsels  as  might,  in 
that  crisis,  excite  the  efforts,  point  the  ai'ms,  £.nd  by 
a  total  change  of  system  command  the  confidence, 
of  all  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

Lord  North  replied  to  Fox,  and  expressed  great 
indignation  at  the  suggestion  that  Ministers  were 
in  the  pay  of  France — a  philippic,  however,  which 
was  hardly  woi'th  noticing,  since  it  is  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  Fox  did  not  believe  it  himself.  The 
American  war,  he  maintained,  was  prosecuted,  not 
with  the  design  of  aggrandising  the  Crown,  but 
with  the  wish  to  preserve  unbroken  the  venerable 
fabric  of  the  Empix-e.  The  quarrel  had  been  begun 
by  Parliament,  not  by  the  King,  and  by  a  Ministry 
formed  out  of  that  party  which  constituted  the 
existing  Opposition.  A  melancholy  disaster  had 
occurred  in  Virginia;  but  were  they  on  that  account 
to  lie  down  and  die  1  Ratlier  it  should  i"Ouse  them 
to  vigorous  action,  since  by  united  exertions 
everything  might  be  saved,  while  by  dejection  and 
despaii'  eveiything  would  be  lost.  Ministers  had 
been  threatened  by  Fox  (using  a  licence  now 
happily  abandoned  even  by  the  most  extreme  par- 
tisans) with  impeachment  and  the  scaffold ;  but 
Lord  North  declai-ed  that  that  should  not  deter 
him  from  striving  to  preserve  the  rights  and  legis- 
lative authority  of  Parliament.  The  war  had  been 
unfortunate,  but  not  imjust :  it  was  founded  in 
right,  and  dictated  by  necessity.  He  had  always 
thought  so,  and  should  continue  to  think  so,  at 
whatever  risk.  At  the  present  day,  we  know  that 
Lord  North  had,  pi'ivately,  considerable  doubt  as 
to  the  justice  and  expediency  of  the  v/ar ;  and 
in  bringing  forward  his  conciliatory  proposals  he 
almost  conceded  the  point  of  right  to  the  colonists. 
But  now,  driven  to  bay  by  the  Opposition,  he  again 
asserted  with  fervoTir  the  predominance  of  the 
mother  country  over  its  dependencies. 


The  most  stiiking  speech  of  the  evening  was  that 
of  Burke.  "Good  God,  Mr.  Speaker  !"  he  exclaimed, 
"  ai-e  we  yet  to  be  told  of  the  lights  for  which 
we  went  to  war  ]  Oh,  excellent  rights !  Oh, 
valuable  rights !  Valuable  you  should  be,  for  we 
have  paid  dear  at  parting  with  you.  Oh,  valuable 
rights,  that  have  cost  England  thirteen  provinces, 
four  islands,  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  more 
than  seventy  millions  of  money !  Oh,  v/on- 
derful  rights,  that  have  lost  to  Great  Biitain  her 
empire  on  the  ocean, — her  boasted  grand  and  sub- 
stantial superiority,  which  made  the  world  bend 
before  her !  Oh,  inestimable  rights,  that  have 
taken  from  us  our  rank  among  nations,  our  impor- 
tance abi'oad,  and  our  happiness  at  home ;  that 
have  taken  from  us  our  trade,  our  manufactures, 
and  our  commerce ;  that  have  reduced  us  from  the 
most  flourishing  Empire  in  the  world  to  be  one  of 
the  most  compact,  unenviable  Powers  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  !  Oh,  wonderful  rights,  that  are  likely 
to  take  from  us  all  that  yet  remains  !  We  had  a 
light  to  tax  America,  says  the  noble  Lord,  and,  as 

we  had  a  I'ight,  we  must  do  it Oh, 

miserable  and  infatuated  men !  miserable  and 
undone  country !  not  to  know  that  right  signifies 
nothing  without  might ;  that  the  right  without  the 
power  of  enforcing  it  is  nugatory  and  idle  in  the 
copyhold  of  rival  States,  or  of  immense  bodies. 
'  Oh,'  says  a  silly  man,  full  of  his  prerogative  of 
dominion  over  a  few  beasts  of  the  field,  'there  is 
excellent  wool  on  the  back  of  a  wolf,  and  therefore 
he  must  be  sheared.'  "What!  shear  a  wolf  1  'Yes.' 
But  will  he  comply?  have  you  considered  the 
trouble  1  how  will  you  get  this  wool  ?  '  Oh,  I  have 
considered  nothing,  and  I  will  consider  nothing,  but 
my  right :  a  wolf  is  an  animal  that  has  wool ;  all 
animals  that  have  wool  are  to  be  shorn ;  and  tliere- 
fore  I  Avill  shear  the  wolf  "  Notwithstanduig  this 
telling  speech,  and  others  on  the  same  side,  the 
Address  was  carried  by  218  votes,  against  only  129 
for  the  amendment.  The  eloqiience  was  almost 
entirely  with  the  Opposition,  who  had,  indeed,  no 
small  amount  of  reason  likewise  on  their  side;  but 
it  was  probably  felt  that  they  exaggerated  their 
case,  and  compromised  truth  itself  by  the  spirit 
of  faction. 

The  debate  was  resumed  when  the  Report  on  the 
Address  was  brought  up.  On  that  occasion,  the 
younger  William  Pitt,  who  had  but  recently  entered 
Parliament,  delivered  a  speech  which  was  admired 
on  all  sides.  He  pronounced  strongly  against  the 
war,  and  asserted  that  no  two  members  on  the 
Treasury  Bencli  agreed  in  sentiment  on  the  subject, 
or  were  in  heart  sincei-e  friends.  Burke  spoke  with 
horror  of  the  omission  from  the  articles  of  capitula- 
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tion  of  any  clause  protecting  the  American  loyalists 
from  tlie  vengeance  of  their  countiymen.  Alluding 
to  the  fact  of  the  young  Prince  William  (afterwards 
William.  IV.)  being  at  that  time,  in  his  capacity  as 
a  naval  officer,  on  the  coast  of  America,  he  said 
that  he  must  frequently  behold  the  faithful  adhe- 
rents of  his  father  hanging  in  qtiarters  on  every 
headland.  Tliis,  hoAvever,  was  not  owing  to  the 
capitulation  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  had  by  indirect 
means  managed  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
loyalists  of  Yorktov/n  and  its  neighbourhood.  One 
of  the  most  striking  featui'es  of  the  later  debate  was 
the  speech  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  Henry  Dundas, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  official  position,  expressed 
opinions  not  very  dissimilar  from  those  of  Fox, 
Pitt,  and  Burke,  hinted  at  disunion  m  the  Cabinet, 
and  obscurely  blamed  some  who  in  Council  did  not 
deliver  their  sincere  opuaions.  Tlie  Peport  was 
adopted  by  131  votes  against  54  ;  but  the  troxibles 
of  Government  were  not  yet  over.  On  the  1 2th  of 
December,  Sir  James  Lowther  moved  a  resolution 
declaring  that  the  war  carried  on  in  the  colonies  of 
North  America  had  been  ineffectual  for  its  avowed 
purposes,  and  that  all  further  attempts  to  reduce 
the  Americans  to  obedience  by  force  must  be  in- 
jurious to  Great  Britain,  by  weakening  her  powers 
to  resist  her  ancient  and  confederated  enemies. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Powys,  afterwards 
Lord  Lilford,  who,  as  a  leading  member  of  what 
has  been  called  the  party  of  the  country  gentlemen 
(usually  supporters  of  Lord  North's  Government), 
was  regarded  as  a  very  important  accession  to  the 
side  of  the  Opposition.  He  drew  with  him  the 
votes  of  more  than  twenty  of  the  ordinary  adherents 
of  Government ;  yet  the  motion  was  negatived  by 
220  to  179. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate.  Lord  North  made  an 
important  statement,  which  was  to  the  effect  that 
it  would  no  longer  be  right  to  proceed  with  the 
American  war  on  the  method  previously  followed — 
that  was  to  say,  by  sending  armies  to  conduct  active 
operations  throughout  the  country.  He  said  he 
would  have  withheld  this  intimation,  as  a  kind  of 
signal  or  notice  to  the  national  enemies,  had  it  not 
been  plainly  declared  by  the  moderation  of  the 
Estimates  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table.  It 
was  not  intended  to  send  out  a  fresh  army  to  supply 
the  place  of  that  which  surrendered  at  York- 
town  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  retain  certain  posts 
:n  America,  if  it  were  only  for  the  convenience  of 
canying  on  the  war  with  France  and  Spain.  Eng- 
land could  not  do  without  ports  and  harbours  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  such  as  would  enable  her  to 
act  upon  the  seas ;  and  British  trade  must  be  pro- 
tected against  American  privateers.      Thus  was  the 


war  of  coei"cion  virtually  given  up.  It  was  evident 
from  the  Premier's  sj)eech  that  he  intended  to  do 
no  more  than  hold  certain  positions  as  a  means  of 
protection  against  external  enemies,  and  at  the 
general  peace  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
the  colonies.  The  House  was  gi'eatly  agitated  at 
such  a  declaration,  and  Burke  made  a  speech  which 
Horace  Walpole  has  described  as  wild  and  pas- 
sionate. 

The  gi-eat  question  of  the  day  was  again  discussed 
on  the  14th  of  December,  when  an  attempt — de- 
feated by  a  large  majority — was  made  to  delay  the 
supplies.  Pitt  again  spoke,  and  declared  that  the 
Ministry  were  intent  only  on  one  thing,  and  that 
was  the  destruction  of  the  Empii-e.  "  God  grant," 
he  exclaimed,  "that  their  punishment  be  not  so 
long  delayed  as  to  involve  a  gi*eat  and  innocent 
family,  who,  though  they  share  not  the  guilt,  will 
most  likely  participate  in  the  atonement."  Shortly 
afterwards,  a  debate  occun-ed  on  the  subject  of  the 
imprisonment  of  Heniy  Laurens  in  the  Tower, 
when  Burke  (who  had  presented  a  petition  from 
him)  gave  notice  of  a  motion  on  his  behalf  It 
soon  became  unnecessary  to  take  any  further  steps 
in  the  matter,  as  Laui'ens  was  discharged  on 
the  31st  of  December,  in  exchange  for  Gener-al 
Burgoyne,  who  had  been  in  England  on  parole 
since  the  Convention  of  Saratoga.  Amongst 
other  indications  of  public  opinion  in  that 
closing  month  of  1781,  was  an  address,  I'emon- 
strance,  and  petition  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alder- 
men, and  Livery  of  the  city  of  London  to  the 
King,  which  his  Majesty  declined  to  receive  in 
any  other  way  than  at  a  levee,  and  which  was 
consequently  not  presented  at  all.  The  document 
was  published,  however,  and  produced  a  gi'eat  effect. 
"  It  is  with  inexpressible  concern,"  said  the  j)ro- 
moters  of  this  petition,  "  that  we  have  heard  your 
Majesty  declare,  in  your  Speech  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  your  intention  of  persevering  in  a 
system  of  measures  which  has  pi'oved  so  disastrous 
to  this  country.  Your  Majesty's  Ministers  have, 
by  false  assertions  and  fallacious  suggestions,  de- 
luded your  Majesty  and  the  nation  into  the  present 
unnatural  and  unfortiinate  war.  The  consequences 
of  this  delusion  have  been,  that  the  trade  of  this 
country  has  suffered  irreparable  losses ;  the  landed 
property  tlnrough  the  kingdom  has  been  depreciated 
to  the  most  alarming  degree ;  the  property  of  your 
Majesty's  subjects,  vested  in  the  public  funds,  has 
lost  above  one-third  of  its  value ;  private  credit  has 
been  almost  wholly  annihilated  by  the  enormous 
interest  given  in  the  public  loans,  suj)erior  to  that 
which  is  allowed  by  law  in  any  private  conti'act ; 
y-our  Majesty's  fleets  have  lost  their  wonted  supe- 
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riority;  your  armies  Lave  been  capttired ;  your 
dominions  have  been  lost;  and  your  Majesty's 
faithful  subjects  have  been  loaded  with  a  burden  of 
taxes,  which,  even  if  our  victories  had  been  as 
splendid  as  our  defeats  have  been  disgi-aceful,  if  our 
accession  of  dominion  had  been  as  fortunate  as  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Empire  has  been  cruel  and 
disastrous,  could  not  in  itself  be  considered  but  as 
a  great  and  grievous  calamity.  We  beseech  your 
Majesty  no  longer  to  continue  in  a  delusion  from 
which  the  nation  has  awakened,  and  that  your 
Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  I'elinquish  en- 
tirely and  for  ever  the  plan  of  reducing  our 
brethren  in  America  to  obedience  by  force."  The 
petition  concluded  with  a  prayer  that  his  Majesty 
would  dismiss  from  his  councils  all  the  advisers, 
both  public  and  secret,  of  the  measures  which  the 
petitioners  regarded  with  so  much  disfavour. 

A  very  strong  feeling  against  the  war  was  un- 
doubtedly growing  up  in  many  quarters.  The 
West  India  merchants  declared,  at  a  meeting  which 
they  held,  that  their  total  ruin  must  result  from  a 
fui-ther  continuance  of  hostilities  with  America. 
The  electors  of  Westminster  had  a  political 
gathering,  at  which  Fox  delivered  a  vehement 
speech,  and  proposed  several  resolutions,  which 
were  canied.  Similar  meetings,  with  similar 
results,  were  held  in  Southwark,  and  for  the 
covuities  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey ;  indeed,  the 
country  generally  was  gi-owing  sick  of  a  contest 
so  fruitful  in  disaster,  so  ban-en  of  fortunate  results, 
so  inordinately  expensive,  and  so  void  even  of  the 
most  meagx-e  hope.  This  feeling  was  enhanced  in 
no  slight  degi-ee  during  the  Christmas  recess  of 
Parliament ;  and  when  the  two  Houses  met  again, 
at  the  latter  end  of  January,  1782,  the  Opposition 
felt  themselves  far  stronger  than  before  the  ad- 
journment. Their  influence  was  augmented  by  the 
equivocal  position  of  Loi'd  North  and  his  colleagues. 
Ministers  would  not  frankly  declare  themselves  in 
favour  of  peace,  yet  it  was  plain  that  they  were  not 
heartily  in  favoxir  of  war.  Their  first  act  was  to 
get  rid  of  Lord  George  Germaine,  who  was  still 
eager  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Amex-icans,  He 
had  declax'ed,  in  the  debate  on  Sir  James  Lowthex-'s 
motion,  that,  be  the  conseqxxences  what  they  might, 
he  would  never  be  the  Minister  to  sign  any 
treaty  which  gave  independence  to  the  colonies. 
It  was  accordingly  arx'aixged  that  he  should  x-esigix, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  x'aised  to  the  peerage, 
under  the  title  of  Viscoxxnt  Sackville.  His  dis- 
missal— for  such,  in  fact,  it  was — showed  the 
growing  weakness  of  GovexTxment,  who  endea- 
voured to  conciliate  the  Opposition,  and  succeeded 
only  in  discrediting  themselves. 


Ill-success  and  mismanagement  in  other  quarters 
besides  America  incx-eased  in  a  still  greater  degree 
the  unpopxxlarity  of  Ministers,  axid  gave  point  and 
fox'ce  to  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  Their 
majorities  grew  less  and  less,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  end  could  not  be  long  delayed.  On  the 
22nd  of  Febrixaxy,  General  Conway — ^who  sevex'al 
yeax's  before  had  px-oposed  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  who  had  always  been  oxie  of  the  sin- 
cex-est  English  friends  of  America — moved  an 
addx-ess  to  the  Kixig,  entreating  his  Majesty  not 
to  pursue  any  fxirther  the  existing  war  in  the 
coloxxies,  "for  the  impracticable  purpose  of  x-e- 
ducing  the  inhabitants  to  obedience."  The  reply 
of  the  new  Coloxxial  Secretax-y,  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis, 
was  considex-ed  unsatisfactory  and  ambiguoxxs,  and 
the  motion  was  defeated  by  a  bax-e  majority  of 
one.  This  was  so  nearly  a  triumph  for  Genex-al 
Conway,  that  on  the  27tlx  of  the  same  month  he 
brought  forward  another  motioxi  to  the  same  effect, 
but  taking  the  form  of  a  resolution  against  any 
further  attempts  to  i-educe  the  insurgent  colonists. 
Lord  North  did  not  venture  on  any  dix-ect  i-esist- 
ance  to  this  motion,  bixt  simply  asked  for  a  short 
delay,  in  oxxler  to  convince  the  Hoixse  that 
Mixxisters  wex"e  sincex'e  in  their  intention  not  to 
x-ecx-uit  the  army  in  Amex-ica ;  and  the  Attorney- 
General  professed  his  x*eadiness  to  introduce  a  Bill 
enabling  the  Govex*nment  to  treat  with  the  coloxxies 
on  the  basis  of  a  truce.  But  the  Oppositioix,  con- 
scious of  their  stx*ength,  would  listen  to  no  com- 
pxx)mise  whatever.  A  motion  that  the  debate  should 
be  adjourned  was  lost  by  a  majox-ity  of  19,  and 
Conway's  resohxtion  was  cax-ried  by  234  against 
215.  An  address  was  accordingly  sent  xxp  to  the 
King,  to  which  his  Majesty  x-eturxxed  an  answer  ex- 
pressixxg  assent,  but  in  cold,  guax-ded,  aixd  somewhat 
vague  language.  Conway  then  moved,  oxi  the  4th  of 
March,  a  new  addx-ess,  setting  fox-th  that  the  Hoixse 
woixld  coxxsider  as  eixemies  to  the  Sovereign  axxd  the 
coxxntry  all  those  who  should  advise  the  contiixued 
prosecutiQn  of  the  war  in  North  America.  The  motion 
was  can-ied  without  a  division,  and  on  the  followiixg 
day  the  Attorixey-General  ixxtroduced  his  Bill  for 
efiecting  a  truce.  The  houx-s  of  the  Ministry,  how- 
ever, were  nuixxbered,  axxd  the  final  blow  soon  came. 

Nevertheless,  thex-e  was  a  temporaiy  rally.  On 
the  8th  of  March,  Lord  John  Cavendish  brought 
forward  a  xxumber  of  resolutioxxs,  the  last  of  which 
declax-ed  that  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  national 
misfortixnes  was  want  of  foresight  and  ability  in 
the  membex-s  of  the  Admixxistration,  A  majority 
of  ten  on  the  side  of  Govemmeixt  defeated  this 
attempt.  On  the  15th,  Sir  John  Rous,  cne  of  the 
members  for  Suffolk,  a  Tory  in  politics,  aixd  for- 
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nierly  a  supporter  of  Lord  North,  moved  that  the 
House  cotild  no  longer  repose  confidence  in  Ministers. 
The  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  nine.  But 
-with  such  small  and  such  uncertain  majorities  it  was 
evident  that  the  Premier  and  his  friends  coukl  not 
continue  to  hold  "office.  Before  the  Earl  of  Sui-rey 
coukl  bring  forward  a  motion  of  the  same  nature, 
of  which  he  had  given  notice,  Lord  North  had 
resolved  to  escaf»e  by  a  voluntary  act  from  the 
turmoil  wherein  he  had  become  involved.  On 
the  19  th  of  March,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  King, 
intimating  the  necessity  of  his  immediately  resign- 
ing. On  the  following  day  he  had  an  interview 
with  his  Majesty  at  St.  James's  Palace,  when  his 
resignation  was  accepted.  He  then  rode  direct  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and,  interposmg  when  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  was  about  to  speak,  said  that,  as 
the  object  of  the  intended  motion  was  the  removal 
of  his  Majesty's  Mmisters,  such  a  motion  had 
become  unnecessary,  as  the  Administration  was  no 
more.  Before  sitting  down,  he  moved  an  adjourn- 
ment for  five  days,  to  allow  time  for  new  arrange- 
ments; and  to  this  the  House  agreed.  The  Ministry 
of  Lord  North  had  lasted  twelve  years.  They  had 
been  years  of  great  difficulty  and  trouble,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  this  statesman's  conduct  of 
affairs  had  been  at  all  successful,  or  marked  by 
any  large  share  of  political  wisdom.  Yet  Lord 
North  was  a  man  of  ability,  i-eadiness,  and  tact, 


and,  more  than  that,  he  was  an  honest  man. 
He  left  office  poorer  than  he  entered  it,  and 
would  probably  have  been  seriously  embarrassed 
had  not  George  III.  secured  to  him  the  post  of 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

The  Ministry  of  Lord  Rockingham,  which  suc- 
ceeded to  that  of  Lord  North,  was  composed  of 
those  men  who  had  for  so  many  years  supported 
the  cause  of  the  Americans.  It  included  Lord 
Shelbui-ne,  Charles  James  Fox,  Lord  Camden,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  General 
Conway,  Mr.  Dunning  (now  created  Lord  Ash- 
burton),  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Bui'ke,  Sheridan, 
and  Colonel  Barre.  The  combination  was  not  a 
happy  one.  The  Cabinet  was  divided  into  two 
parties — that  of  Rockingham  himself,  and  that  of 
Shelburne ;  and  they  represented  somewhat  dif- 
ferent views.  Shelburne,  as  a  follower  of  Chatham, 
was  disinclined  to  the  entire  independence  of 
America ;  Rockmgham  was  willing  to  grant  the 
complete  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother 
country.  The  latter  had  held  office  in  the  early 
days  of  the  qtiaiTel,  and  had  not  distinguished 
himself  as  an  administratoi*,  being  in  truth  a  man 
of  very  moderate  capacity.  He  was  now  to  try 
what  he  could  do  for  the  pacification  of  a  deadly 
feud  Avhich  had  cost  both  the  antagonists  an  amount 
of  blood  and  treasure  which  no  one  could  contem- 
plate without  dismay. 


CHAPTER  LL 


Vv^asliington  in  Pliiladelpliia— riot  for  the  Seizure  of  Piince  William  Henry  at  Nev/  York— The  Law  of  Retaliation— Hanging  of 
Captain  Hudcly  by  the  New  York  Loyalists— Washington's  Demand  for  the  giving  up  of  the  Offender — The  Case  of 
Captain  Asgill — Sir  Guy  Carleton  succeeds  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  the  Command  of  the  British  Forces  in  America — Dis- 
organised and  Miserable  Condition  of  tlie  American  Army — Proi^osal  to  Washington  that  he  should  assume  the  Title  of 
King — His  indignant  Reply — Pacific  Overtures  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton — Cessation  of  Warlike  Operations  in  the  North — 
Washington's  Advice  that  the  Country  should  continue  prepared  for  AVar— Occasional  Skirmishing  in  the  South— The 
British  evacuate  Georgia — Proceedings  at  Charleston — Death  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Laurens — Agitation  and  Distress  of 
George  IIL  at  being  compelled  to  entrust  the  Government  to  Lord  Rockingham — Principles  of  the  Rockingham  and  Shel- 
burne Sections  of  the  Cabinet — Measures  of  Shelburne  and  Fox  towards  the  Restoratior  of  Peace— Negotiations  for  Peace 
in  Paris — Rodney's  great  Naval  Victory  over  de  Grasse — Differences  between  Fox  and  Shelburne — Death  of  Lord  Rock- 
ingham, and  its  Consequences; 


O-sr  arriving  at  Philadelphia,  towards  the  end  of 
November,  1781,  Washington  had  many  consulta- 
tions with  the  Military  Committee  of  Congress,  and 
Avitli  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Finance.  His 
advice  as  to  the  campaign  of  the  ensuing  year  was 
in  accordance  with  those  principles  which  he  had 
before  i;nfolded  to  Greene  and  Lafayette  ;  and  the 
exposition  of  his  views  produced  a  great  impression 


on  the  political  rulers  of  the  country.  It  was 
resolved  to  push  the  war  with  vigour,  aoid  not,  as 
Washino-ton  had  feared,  to  rest  content  with  the  sue- 
cess  obtained  at  Yorktown,  and  relax  all  further 
efforts.  On  the  10th  of  December,  resolutions  were 
passed  in  Congress  for  requisitions  of  men  and 
money  from  the  several  States,  and  Washington 
himself  wrote  to  the  Governors,  urging  them'.to  do 
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their  utmost  in  tliis  respect,  and  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  At  Paris,  Franklin  used  all  his 
influence  to  induce  the  King  to  continue  his  aid, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  Federation  were  placed  in 
the  brightest  colours  before  the  eyes  of  Louis  and 
his  Ministers.  In  America,  the  exertions  of  Con- 
gress and  of  Washington  produced  but  slight 
results.  The  States  responded  grudgingly  to  the 
demand   for   troops  and  funds,    and   the   popular 


serving  as  a  midshipman  on  board  one  of  Admiral 
Digby's  ships,  and  was  staying  at  New  York  with 
his  principal  commander.  Ogden's  idea  was  to  sur- 
prise the  Prince  and  the  Admiral  at  their  quarters 
in  the  city,  and  carry  them  off.  He  proposed  that 
he  himself,  a  captain,  a  subaltern,  three  sergeants, 
and  thirty-six  men — in  all,  forty-two — should  em- 
bark from  the  Jersey  shore  on  a  rainy  night  in 
four   whale-boats,    rowed   with   muffled  oars,  and 
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sentiment  fully  supported  them  in  this  hesitation 
and  parsimony.  The  Americans  were  as  tired  of 
the  war  as  the  English.  To  the  latter,  it  appeared 
that  a  prolongation  of  the  struggle  was  hopeless ;  to 
the  former,  it  seemed  idle  to  make  further  sacrifices 
for  an  end  which  was  already  virtually  obtained. 
Thus,  two  very  opposite  feelings  conduced  to  the 
same  effect. 

"Washington  quitted  Philadelphia  in  March, 
1782,  and,  on  reacliing  Morristown,  in  New  Jersey, 
on  the  28th  of  that  month,  was  requested  by 
Colonel  Matthias  Ogden  to  sanction  a  scheme  of  a 
bold  and  adventurous  character.  Prince  William 
Henry,   the   King's  third  son,  was  at  that  time 


should  land  in  New  York  at  half-past  nine,  at  a 
wharf  not  far  fix>m  Hanover  Square,  where  the 
objects  of  the  plot  were  residing.  Part  of  the  men 
were  to  guard  the  boats,  while  Colonel  Ogden 
should  proceed  with  the  others  to  the  house,  force 
open  the  doors,  and  capture  the  two  chief  occu- 
pants. In  retux-ning  to  the  boats,  one  detachment 
of  the  men  was  to  precede  the  prisoners  with 
bayonets  fixed,  and  another  to  follow  at  some  little 
distance,  so  as  to  keep  in  check  any  persons  who 
might  pursue  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  rescue.  It 
was  a  dasperate  project,  but,  supposing  it  to  be 
successfully  carried  out,  it  might  fairly  be  expected 
to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  peace.     To  Washington 
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it  seemed  feasible,  and  he  accordingly  gave  it  his 
sanction,  but  only  on  condition  that  no  insult  or 
indignity  should  be  offered  to  the  young  Prince  or 
to  the  Admiral.  They  were  to  be  treated  with  all 
respect,  and  without  delay  to  be  conveyed  to  Con- 
gress. The  attenjpt,  however,  appeal's  never  to 
have  been  made.  Great  apprehensions  of  an  im- 
pending American  attack  were  felt  at  that  time  in 
New  York,  and  some  inkling  of  the  plot,  with  ac- 
companying exaggerations,  had  been  obtained  by 
the  citizens.      A.  number  of  flat-bottomed  boats  had 


quarters  were  now  established  at  Newburgh,  on  the 
Hudson)  was  at  this  period  engaged  by  a  matter  of 
much  greater  importance.  One  of  those  cases  had 
arisen  in  which  the  perplexed  and  painful  question 
of  the  right  to  retaliate,  and  the  limits  by  wliich 
that  asserted  right  is  bound,  were  involved.  Not 
long  before,  Washington,  writing  to  Genei*al 
Greene,  had  said:— "Of  all  laws,  it  [the  law  of 
retaliation]  is  the  most  diflicult  to  execute  where 
you  have  not  the  transgi-essor  himself  in  your  pos- 
session.    Humanity  will  ever  interfere,  and  plead 
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been  discovered  by  a  sentinel  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  and  were  supposed  to  be  intended  as  a 
means  of  firing  the  suburbs,  during  the  confusion 
resulting  from  which,  a  descent  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  was  to  be  made,  with  a  view  to  carry- 
ing off  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Prince  William  Heniy, 
and  several  other  Olusti-ious  personages.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  rumours,  unusual  precautions  were 
taken  for  the  security  of  those  gentlemen,  by  aug- 
menting their  guards;  and  it  was  probably  felt  that 
the  attempt  would  be  too  hazardous.  At  any  rate, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  scheme  never 
passed  out  of  the  limbo  of  mere  speculation  ;  and  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  had  it  done  so,  it  would 
have  failed. 

The    attention    of    Washington    (whose    head- 
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strongly  against  the  sacrifice  of  an  innocent  person 
for  the  guilt  of  another."  Three  or  four  months 
after  the  American  Commander-in-Chief  had  given 
expression  to  this  humane  and  reasonable  senti- 
ment, Philip  White,  one  of  the  New  York  loyalists 
(or  refugees,  as  they  were  called),  engaged 
in  marauding  expeditions  in  New  Jei-sey,  was 
captured  by  the  people  of  that  province,  and 
killed  in  attempting  to  escape  from  the  cus- 
tody of  those  who  were  conducting  him  to  the 
jail  at  Monmouth.  His  fellow-loyalists  in  New 
York  determined  on  revenge.  They  had  in  their 
possession  one  Captain  Joseph  Huddy,  who  had 
been  seized  while  defending  a  blockhouse.  This 
unfortunate  person  was  now  taken  out  of  his 
prison  in  New  York,  conducted  into  New  Jersey, 
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and  hanged,  with  a  hibel  affixed  to  his  breast, 
bearing  an  inscription  which  conchxded  with  the 
words,  "We  determine  to  hang  man  for  man  while 
there  is  a  refugee  existing.  Up  goes  Huddy  for 
Philip  White !  "  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  justly 
regarded  this  act  as  a  murder — though  it  was  in 
some  degi'ee  palliated  by  the  frequent  cruelties 
practised  on  the  loyalists  by  the  Republicans — 
oi'dei-ed  the  an'est  of  Lippencott,  the  leader  of  the 
gang  who  had  put  Huddy  to  death,  and  prepared 
to  bring  him  to  trial.  Washington,  however,  de- 
sired to  get  the  offender  into  his  ovra  hands,  and, 
after  taking  the  opinion  of  a  board  of  general 
and  field  officers,  who  supported  his  view  of  the 
case,  wrote  to  Clinton,  demanding  that  Lippencott, 
or  any  other  officer  who  commanded  the  execu- 
tion of  Captain  Huddy,  should  be  given  Tip  for 
execution,  or,  if  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  were 
inferior  in  rank,  so  many  of  the  oifendei"S  as 
would,  according  to  the  tariff  of  exchange,  be  an 
equivalent.  In  the  event  of  this  being  refused, 
retaliation  was  plainly  hinted  at.  Clinton 
adhered  to  his  original  determination  to  bring 
Lippencott  to  trial  himself ;  and  Washington,  being 
countenanced  in  his  resolves  by  Congress,  ordered  a 
selection  to  be  made  by  lot  from  among  the  British 
officers  who  w^ere  then  imprisoned  at  Lancaster,  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  fatal  chance  fell  on  Captain 
Charles  Asgill,  of  the  Guards,  a  youth  of  nineteen, 
whose  character  was  such  as  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies of  all  very  powerfully  in  his  favour.  As 
Clinton  had  promised  to  bring  the  offender  to  trial, 
it  would  seem  that  Washington  should  at  least 
have  waited  for  the  resiilt  of  that  investigation 
before  threatening  the  life  of  any  person  ;  but  the 
time  was  not  one  in  which  the  animosities  of  men 
suffered  much  to  stand  in  their  way. 

While  this  matter  Avas  pending,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  who  had  long  solicited  his  recall,  was 
succeeded  in  his  command  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  that  position  just  before 
the  resignation  of  Lord  North,  and  who  an-ived  at 
New  York  in  the  beginning  of  May.  That  gallant 
officer  and  humane  gentleman  did  his  utmost  to 
ward  off  the  menaced  fate  of  Captain  Asgill,  who 
bore  the  burden  of  his  hard  sentence  with  great 
fortitude;  but  his  representations  were  not  favour- 
ably received.  On  Lippencott  being  brought  to 
trial,  it  was  found  that  he  was  not  mainly  answer- 
able for  the  crime,  liaving  acted  in  conformity  with 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  ordei"S  from  the  Board 
of  Associated  Loyalists  sitting  at  New  York,  xmder 
the  presidency  of  William  Franklin,  the  son  of 
Dr.  Franklin.  This  miscamage  had  the  natural 
effect  of  jeopardising  the  life  of  Asgill  still  more; 


and  for  sevei-al  months  his  fate  hung  in  suspexise. 
The  Board  of  Loyalists  was  broken  up  by  Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  as  a  mark  of  his  disapproval  of  its 
practices ;  but  the  American  authoiities  long  re- 
fused to  listen  to  any  plea  for  the  young  officer 
who  had  been  cast  for  death.  Washington,  indeed, 
relented  after  awhile;  admitted  Captain  Asgill 
(who  had  always  been  treated  with  much  consi- 
deration) to  parole ;  and  conveyed  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  his  private  opinion  that,  after  the  action 
taken  by  the  new  British  commander  with  respect 
to  the  loyalists,  the  jn'isoner  should  be  set  free. 
But  the  majority  in  Congress  were  strongly  dis- 
inclined to  any  merciful  interpretation  of  their 
duties,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Asgill  would  have 
shared  tlie  fate  of  Andr^  What  finally  procured 
his  release  was  the  interposition  of  France.  Lady 
Asgill,  the  mother  of  the  anticipated  victim — whose 
husband  was  at  that  time  on  the  point  of  death, 
and  whose  daughter  was  seized  with  a  fever  and 
deliiium  at  the  prospect  of  her  brother's  execution 
— wi'ote  a  touching  letter  to  the  Count  de  Yei- 
gennes,  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  imploring 
his  intercession.  The  letter  was  shown  to  the 
King  and  Queen,  and  by  their  direction  the  Count 
wrote  to  Washington  on  the  29th  of  July.  "  Cap- 
tain Asgill,"  he  observed,  "  is  doubtless  your 
prisoner;  but  he  is  among  those  whom  the  arms  of 
the  King,  my  master,  contributed  to  j)ut  into  your 
hands  at  Yorktown."  And  he  added : — "  In  seeking 
to  deliver  Mr.  Asgill  from  the  fate  which  threatens 
him,  I  am  far  from  engaging  you  to  select  another 
victim  :  the  pardon,  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory, 
must  be  entire."  Washington,  who  seems  to  luive 
sincerely  pitied  the  youth,  and  to  have  really 
desired  his  safety  after  the  first  feeling  of  anger 
had  passed  away,  sent  the  letter  of  Yergennes  to 
Congress,  and  pressed  for  a  favourable  decision. 
On  the  7tli  of  November,  the  Legislative  Body 
came  to  a  vote  that  Captain  Asgill  should  be 
released. 

In  confirming  Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  his  command 
of  the  Bntish  army  in  America,  the  Rockingham 
Ministry  instructed  that  General  to  adopt  the  most 
conciliatory  policy  towards  the  Americans,  and 
associated  him  with  Admiral  Digby  as  joint  Com- 
missioners for  negotiating  a  peace  independently 
of  France.  Many  circumstances  operated  to  the 
furtherance  of  such  a  design.  To  the  best-informed 
among  the  Americans,  the  necessity  of  bringing 
the  war  to  a  speedy  close  was  painfully  apparent. 
The  resources  of  Government  were  exhausted;  the 
credit  of  the  country  was  at  an  end.  The  people 
were  visibly  shrinking  from  further  saci-ifices,  and 
openly  murmuring  at  the  burdens  they  had  to  bear. 
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The  ai-my  was  on  the  verge  of  revolt,  and  could 
only  be  restrained  by  acts  of  great  severity.    Those 
brave  men  who  had  fought  the  battles  of  Indepen- 
dence found  themselves  creditors  for  large  arrears 
of  pay,  and  were  in  the  meanwhile  deprived  of  the 
sheer   necessaries   of  life.      They   were    often    as 
nearly  naked  as  men  could  be,  short  of  being  re- 
duced to  the   actual  state  of  nature ;   they  were 
frequently  left  witHout  bread  or  meat,  and  were  so 
entirely  devoid  of  medicines  and  surgical  appliances 
that  the  sick  and  wounded  had  very  little  chance 
of  recovery.     This  was  especially  the  case  with  that 
detachment  of  the  army  which  had  been  fighting  in 
the  South.     Greene's  soldiers  were  constrained  to 
cover  themselves  with  a  ragged  cloth  about  their 
loins,  or  a  few  tufts  of  moss  across  their  shoulders. 
Many  were  so  ashamed  of  their  condition  that  they 
would  not  issue  out  of  their  tents ;  and  even  the 
others  were,  in  the  expressive  phrase  of  Greene,  as 
ragged   as   wolves.     Large  numbers  gave  in  their 
resignations  in  a  body,   and    were   with  difficulty 
induced    to    remain ;    and   a  .portion  of  the  ai'my 
entered    into    a    secret    con-espondence    with    the 
British,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  Greene  him- 
self into    their    power — a    conspiracy  which   was 
discovered  in  time,  when  the  ringleader  was  shot, 
and  the  other  principals  fled.     This  state  was  in 
some  degree  mitigated   as  the   summer  advanced ; 
but  the  army  was   still  far  from  being  in  a  con- 
dition to  meet  the  enemy.       In  the  Noxiih,  matters 
were  only  a  few  degrees  better.     On  the  28th  of 
May,    Washington   had   expressed   alarm   for  the 
safety  of  his  positions,  feeling  very  doubtful  whether 
his  starved  and  enfeebled  army  would  be  able  to 
resist  a  vigorous  assault  by  the  British. 

The  discontent  existing  amongst  the  military,  as 
a  consequence  of  these  prolonged  sufierings  and  of 
the  incapacity  of  the  Government,  led  to  a  remark- 
able proposal,  which,  had  Washington  been  a  man 
of  strong  personal  ambition,  might  have  occasioned 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  political  constitution 
of  the  country.  Among  the  officers  serving  im- 
mediately under  the  American  Commander-in-Chief 
was  a  certain  Colonel  Lewis  Nicola,  an  elderly  man 
of  respectable  character,  who  had  formerly  been  in 
command  of  Fort  Mifflin,  and  who  was  now  on  terms 
of  great  intimacy  with  Washington.  He  appears  to 
have  been  consulted  by  the  other  officers,  and  to 
have  been  made  by  them  the  medium  for  submitting 
to  their  superior  those  grievances  which  they  had  so 
much  occasion  to  allege  against  the  Government. 
Washington  had  listened  to  these  complaints  with 
many  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  sufierers,  and 
with  promises  that  no  exertion  of  his  should  be 
wanting   towards   a   redress   of   all  wrongs.      His 


friendly  words  induced   Nicola,   in  the  month  of 
May,  to  approach  the  General  in  a  communication 
of  a  startling  nature.      Having  in  the  first  instance 
remarked  on  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  army, 
and  the  little  hope  that  could  be  entertained  of  any 
proper  rewards  from  Congress,  he  went  on  to  a  political 
disquisition  on  the  characteristics  of  vai'ious  forms 
of  government,  with  a  view  to  showing  that  Repub- 
lics ai'e  the  least  adapted  to  secure  the  liberty  of 
communities,  or  the  property  of  individuals.     Ame- 
rica, he  believed,  would  never  prosper,  or  become  a 
nation,  under  such  a  mode  of  rule.     The  English 
Constitution   he   regai'ded   as  the  most  successful 
experiment  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been  tried. 
Alluding  to  the  financial  embarrassments   of  the 
country,    and    to    the    multiplied    and    increasing 
biu'dens  which  pressed  so  heavily  on  the  people,  he 
continued  : — "  This  must  have  shown  to  all,  and  to 
military  men  in  particular,  the  weakness  of  Repub- 
lics, and  the  exertions  the  army  have  been  able  to 
make  by  being  under  a  px-oper  head.      Therefore,  I 
little    doubt   that,  when   the  benefits  of  a  mixed 
government  are  pointed  out  and  duly  considered, 
such  will  be  readily  adopted.     In  this  case  it  will, 
I  believe,  be  uncontro verted  that  the  same  abilities 
which  have  led  us  through  difficulties,  apparently 
insuiinountable  by  human  power,  to  victory  and 
glory,  those  qualities  that  have  merited  and  obtained 
the  universal  esteem  and  veneration  of  an  army, 
would  be  most  likely  to  conduct  and  direct  us  in 
the  smoother  paths  of  peace.     Some  people  have  so 
connected  the  ideas  of  tyranny  and  monarchy  as  to 
find  it   very  difficult  to  separate  them.     It  may 
therefore  be    i-equisite  to  give  the   head    of  such 
a  constitution  as  I  propose  some  title   apparently 
more  moderate ;  but,  if  all  other  things  were  once 
adjusted,  I  believe  strong  arguments  might  be  pro- 
duced for  admitting   the    title  of   King,  which  I 
conceive  would  be  attended   with   some   material 
advantages." 

To  this  letter,  Washington,  on  the  22nd  of  May, 
returned  an  answer,  in  which  he  exj^ressed  {and 
doubtless  with  perfect  sincei-ity)  the  most  painful 
astonishment  at  learning  that  such  ideas  existed  in 
the  army — ideas  which  he  viewed  with  abhorrence, 
and  I'eprehended  with  severity.  He  was  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  what  part  of  his  conduct  could  have 
given  encouragement  to  an  address  which  to  him 
seemed  big  with  the  greatest  mischiefs  that  could 
befall  the  country.  The  writer  could  not  have 
found  a  person  to  whom  his  schemes  would  be  more 
disagreeable,  though  he  (Washington)  would  employ 
his  utmost  influence,  in  a  constitutional  way,  to 
secure  ample  justice  to  the  army.  He  concluded 
with  the  earnest  entreaty, — "  Let  me  conjure  you, 
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if  you  have  any  regard  for  your  countiy,  concern 
for  yourself  or  posterity,  or  respect  for  me,  to  banish 
these  thoughts  from  your  miad,  and  never  commu- 
nicate, as  from  yom-self  or  any  one  else,  a  sentiment 
of  the  like  nature."  This  dignified  rebuke  put  a 
stop  to  any  x-enewed  proposals.  Washington  pro- 
mised to  keej)  the  communication  to  himself,  unless 
some  further  agitation  of  the  matter  should  make  a 
disclosure  necessary;  and  this  hint  probably  helped 
to  repress  the  desires  of  those  for  whom  Nicola 
acted  as  a  mouthpiece.  Yet  it  would  seem  that 
there  existed,  not  only  at  that  time,  but  for  some 
time  after,  a  very  considerable  party  in  the  ai-my, 
including  some  men  of  influential  character,  who 
were  disposed  to  support  a  monarchical  form  of 
government,  as  that  which  was  most  likely  to  secure 
the  i^emianent  well-being  of  the  nation.*  The 
Republic  had  certainly  done  little  up  to  that  date 
to  inspire  general  confidence ;  yet  a  Monarchy  is  so 
much  the  creation  of  a  feudal  and  military  form  of 
society  that  it  would  have  been  wholly  out  of  place 
in  the  English  colonies  of  America. 

Acting  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  his 
Government,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  on  the  7th  of  May, 
infonned  Washington  of  the  powers  to  negotiate 
which  had  been  conferred  on  him.  He  likewise 
transmitted  printed  copies  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  4th  of  March,  when 
the  address  to  the  King  in  favour  of  peace  was,  on 
the  motion  of  General  Conway,  affirmed  without 
a  division ;  also  a  copy  of  a  Bill  reported  in  con- 
sequence of  that  motion,  authorising  the  King  to 
conclude  a  peace  or  truce  with  the  revolted  provinces 
of  North  America,  A  similar  letter  was  written 
by  Sii-  Guy  Carleton  to  Congress,  and  he  now 
requested  of  Washington  a  passport  for  the  person 
who  was  to  deliver  it.  The  American  Commander- 
in-Chief  forwarded  the  communication  to  Congi-ess 
himself;  but  the  passport  was  refused.  This 
refusal  was  based  on  the  considerations  that  no 
assurance  had  been  given  of  the  Commissionei-s 
being  empowered  to  offer  any  other  tenns  than 
those  wliich  had  already  been  rejected;  that  the 
membei-s  of  Congress  were  suspicious  of  the  offers 
being  merely  intended  to  amuse  and  put  them  off 
their  guard,  when  they  might  be  successfully  attacked 
in  a  moment  of  fancied  security;  and  that  they 
were  resolved  to  enter  into  no  treaty  without  the 
agreement  of  France.  The  state  of  war,  however, 
now  existed  at  the  North  in  little  more  than  the 
name.  Sii-  Guy  Carleton  took  no  militaiy  measures 
beyond  those  of  mere"  defence,  and  Washington 
felt  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  attack  New 
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York,  An  informal  truce  existed  on  the  Hudson, 
and  every  one  looked  with  confid-ence  to  the  actual 
conclusion  of  peace, 

Washington,  nevertheless,  always  kept  strictly 
in  view  the  necessity  of  being  ready  for  a  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  should  the  better  prospects  of  the 
hour  be  clouded  over.  He  still  counselled  the 
rulers  of  his  country  to  hold  their  arms  firmly  in 
then*  hands,  and  to  take  advantage  of  every  favour- 
able opportunity  until  their  wishes  were  fully 
obtained ;  and  he  bade  them  remember  that  no 
nation  ever  suffered  in  treaty  by  preparing,  even 
in  the  moment  of  negotiation,  for  vigorous  opera- 
tions in  the  field.  Precaution,  he  urged,  could  at 
any  rate  do  no  harm,  whereas  too  much  confidence 
and  supineness  might  be  pernicious  in  the  extreme. 
These  views  were  fully  shared  by  Genei-al  Greene, 
who  did  all  he  could  towards  strengthening  his 
war-worn  and  almost  naked  regiments.  He  was 
reinforced  to  some  slight  extent  by  the  troops  from 
Yorktown,  under  Genei*al  St.  Clair ;  yet  these  did 
little  more  than  fill  up  vacancies  caused  by  the 
departure  of  those  soldiers  who  were  entitled  to 
their  discharge.  Greene,  howevei',  finding  himself 
in  a  rather  better  i)osition  after  their*  arrival, 
detached  General  Wayne  across  the  Santee,  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  Georgia.  General  Clarke, 
who  commanded  the  British  forces  in  that  province, 
then  withdrew  into  Savannah.  Some  skii-mishes 
ensued  between  the  troops  of  General  Wayne  and 
the  outposts  before  the  town;  and  on  the  11th  of 
July  the  garrison  evacuated  Savannah,  and  retired 
from  the  whole  province.  On  the  7th  of  August, 
General  Leslie,  who  held  Charleston,  amiounced  to 
his  troops  that  that  city  would  speedily  be 
evacuated  ;  but  the  movement  did  not  really  take 
place  untU  the  14th  of  December.  In  the  mean- 
while, some  skirmishes  occurred,  owing  to  the 
determination  of  Greene  not  to  accept  the  suspen- 
sion of  arms  which  Leslie  proposed.  The  English 
General  even  offered  full  payment  for  all  pro\isions 
sent  into  the  town,  while  at  the  same  time  threaten- 
ing to  take  them  without  compensation  if  with- 
held. The  American  commander  suspected  that 
his  adversary  intended  to  collect  a  large  quantity  of 
rice  in  Charleston,  with  which  to  victual  the  army 
while  it  acted  against  the  Fi'ench  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  therefore  declined  to  accede  to  the 
proposal,  and  the  British  made  some  foraging  in- 
cursions into  the  country,  and  occasionally  came 
into  collision  with  the  enemy.  During  one  of  these 
frays,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Laurens  was  killed,  to 
the  great  regi'et  of  his  countiymen,  who  knew  and 
respected  his  many  virtues.  He  was  the  son  of 
Henry  Laurens  (at  one  time  President  of  Congres.s), 
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and  early  in  the  previous  year  had  acted  as  special 
Minister  to  France  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the 
assistance  of  money  and  a  fleet — a  double  object 
which  he  very  successfully  accomplished. 

Political  afiairs  in  England  were  now  undergoing 
several  fluctuations.*  The  King  desired  as  much 
as  ever  to  proceed  with  the  war ;  but  the  pacific 
party  had  become  too  strong  for  him.  On  the 
r'esignation  of  Lord 'North,  he  had,  on  finding  the 
terms  of  Lord  Rockingham  too  hard,  sent  for  Lord 
Shelburne,  as  representing  the  moi*e  moderate 
section  of  the  Whig  party.  The  Premiership  being 
declined  by  Shelburne,  Geoi'ge  would  not  at  once 
revert  to  Lord  Rockingham,  who,  as  the  nominal 
leader  of  the  more  extreme  section,  was  greatly  dis- 
liked at  Court,  but  made  overtures  to  Lord  Gower. 
That  nobleman,  however,  did  not  feel  himself  able 
to  undertake  such  a  charge,  and  it  was  then  that 
the  distracted  monarch  (who  seems,  in  moments  of 
irritation,  to  have  regai'ded  Lord  North's  unavoid- 
able resignation  as  a  desertion  of  the  Throne)  was 
compelled  to  commit  the  direction  of  affairs  to  the 
men  whom  he  most  abhorred.  The  renewed  com- 
munications with  Lord  Rockingham  were  made 
through  the  medium  of  Lord  Shelburne,  and  they 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  Government.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mind  of  the  King  was 
at  this  time  somewhat  unhinged  by  the  prolonged 
excitement  and  bitter  disappointments  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  and  by  the  attacks  of  the  Opposition  in 
Parliament.  It  is  said  that  he  actually  contem- 
plated abandoning  his  British  dominions,  and 
retiring  to  Hanover,  and  that  he  talked,  with  a 
strange  degree  of  emphasis  and  particularity  at  such 
a  crisis,  of  the  dresses  and  liveries  he  should  take 
with  him.  His  situation  was  indeed  most  painful 
and  mortifying.  Only  a  few  months  before,  he 
had  declared  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to 
consent  to  a  peace  at  the  expense  of  relinquishing 
the  colonies ;  only  a  few  days  before,  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  determination  not  to  throw  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  Opposition.*  Yet  he  was  now 
compelled  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  do  both. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  had  for  his  chief 
Parliamentary  supporters  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Loi-d  John  Cavendish,  Charles  James  Fox,  Edmund 
Burke,  and  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  was 
pledged  to  a  complete  satisfaction  of  the  American 
demands.  The  Earl  of  Shelburne  (afterwards  first 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  was  the  acknowledged 
head  of  that  division  of  the  Whigs  which  counted 
amongst  its  most  distinguished  members  Lord 
Camden,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  General  Conway, 

*  Letters  to  Lord  North. 


Colonel  Barre,  and  John  Dunning,  now  created 
Lord  Ashburton.  He  had  adopted,  and  he  still 
professed,  the  political  views  of  the  late  Lord 
Chatham,  and  was  therefore  unwilling  to  grant 
the  independence  of  America,  though  desirous  of 
redressing  all  grievances.  Shelburne  was  a  person 
of  far  superior  abilities  to  Rockingham.  He  was  a 
most  effective  speaker,  an  adroit  tactician,  a  man 
of  large  administrative  experience,  an  authoiity  iu 
foreign  affaii's,  an  admirable  financier,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  exponents  of  the  great  principles  of 
Free  Trade.  He  has,  however,  been  charged  with 
systematic  duplicity,  amounting  to  a  kind  of  ix)litical 
Jesuitism;  and,  whether  owing  to  this  imputation,  or 
to  some  other,  was  not  in  a  position  of  Pai-liamentary 
command.  The  first  place  in  the  Government,  there- 
fore, fell  to  Lord  Rockingham ;  but  the  Cabinet 
was  equally  divided  between  the  adherents  of  both 
leader's.  On  the  one  hand  were  Lord  Rock- 
ingham, Lord  John  Cavendish,  Admir'al  Kepjjel, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Fox, — on  the  othex', 
Loi'd  Shelburne,  Lord  Camden,  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
General  Conway,  and  Lord  Ashburton;  with  a 
kind  of  centre  in  the  person  of  the  Tory  Lord 
Thurlow,  who  retained  the  post  of  Lord  Chancellor 
which  he  had  held  under  Lord  North.  It  was  well 
known  by  the  King  that  Rockingham  would 
mitigate  nothing  of  his  policy ;  nor  did  he.  He 
demanded,  amongst  his  conditions  of  taking  office, 
peace  with  the  Americans,  the  acknowledgment  of 
their  independence,  and  the  diminution  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown.  The  potion  was  bitter ;  yet 
George  III.  had  no  choice  but  to  accept  it  with  as 
much  grace  as  he  could  assimie. 

In  the  new  Government,  the  Secretaryship  for 
the  Colonies  was  abolished,  for  indeed  England  had 
now  but  few  colonies  to  govern.  The  two  other 
Secretaryships,  instead  of  being  divided,  as  for- 
merly, into  what  were  called  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Departments,  were  for  the  first  time  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Foreign  and  the  Home  Secretary- 
ships—a much  more  natural  and  reasonable  arrange- 
ment. The  charge  of  the  colonies  was  attached  to 
the  Home  Office,  to  which  Lord  Shelburne  was 
appointed  ;  and  to  Lord  Shelburne,  therefore,  apper- 
tained the  special  duty  of  dealing  with  the  United 
States,  which,  until  their  independence  should  be 
acknowledged,  were  still  colonies  in  the  eye  of 
the  mother  country.  Fox  was  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, and  was  i-esponsible  for  any  arrangement 
which  might  be  made  with  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  the  belligerent  Powers  of  the  Continent. 
This  division  of  authority,  with  respect  to  the 
final  adjustment  of  the  quarrel,  led  to  some  com- 
plications in  the  Cabinet.     On  the  19th  of  June, 
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tlie  Royal  assent  was  given  to  the  Bill — introduced 
by  the  former,  and  carried  through  by  the  existing, 
Government — for  concluding  either  a  peace  or  a 
truce  with  the  insurgent  colonies,  "  any  law  or  Act 
of  Parliament  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwith- 
standing."   Shelburne  wished  to  enter  into  separate 


took  a  more  dii-ect  turn  towards  the  desired  end. 
Franklin,  a  little  before  the  appointment  of  the 
new  Government,  had  placed  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  Shelburne;  and  that  nobleman,  when 
he  became  Home  Secretary,  sent  to  Paris,  as  a  sort 
of  private  agent,  Mr.  Richard  Oswald,  a  London 


ADMIRAL   RODNEY. 


negotiations  with  the  Americans,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  instructed  Sir  Guy  Carleton  to  that  eflect. 
Fox  was  no  sooner  in  office  than  he  sought  to 
Cf5ta:blisli  a  distinct  understanding  with  Holland 
through  the  medium  of  Russia.  The  attempt 
ended  in  failure,  though  Fox  was  thought  to  have 
carried  his  overtures  to  the  point  of  humiliatioiL 
A  certain  disposition  to  offer  their  services  to  Eng- 
land in  the  interests  of  peace  was  manifested  by 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia ;  but  their  good  in- 
tentions in  this  respect  came  to  nothing.     Affairs 


merchant  known  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
American  affaii-s,  who  carried  with  him,  not  only  a 
letter  from  Shelburne,  but  a  note  of  I'ecommenda- 
tion  from  Henxy  Laurens,  now  liberated  on  parole. 
The  result  of  the  personal  consultations  between 
Franklin  and  Oswald  was  that  Franklin  drew  up 
a  paper,  suggesting  that,  in  order  to  produce  a 
thorough  reconciliation  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  to  shut  out  the  probability  of 
future  quarrels,  the  former  should  cede  to  the  latter 
the  province  of  Canada,  besides  acknowledging  the 
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independence  of  the  old  colonies.  Mr.  Oswald 
seems  to  have  thought  this  an  excellent  ai-range- 
ment,  and  it  was  cei-tainly  one  which  had  for  a 
long  while  been  greatly  desired  by  Franklin,  though, 
when  he  visited  Canada  during  the  American  ex- 
pedition of  1775-6,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners 
from  Congress,  he  repoi*ted  that  the  people 
were  veiy  generally  opposed  to  the  invasion,  and 
that  a  speedy  retreat  was  desirable.  But  the  emi- 
nent American  Minister  at  Pai-is  could  hardly  have 
imagined  that  England  would  voluntarily  relinquish 
a  large  and  important  dependency,  which  had  been 
mainly  won  by  her  blood  and  treasure,  which  the 
Americans  had  proved  their  inability  to  conquer, 
and  which  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  join  the  Federa- 
tion. On  returning  to  England,  Mr.  Oswald  foimd 
that  in  this  respect  he  had  entirely  misapprehended 
the  probabilities  of  the  situation  ;  and  he  was  again 
sent  to  Paris  with  instructions  which  most  dis- 
tinctly excluded  the  discussion  of  any  such  matter. 
According  to  these  instructions,  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  was  to  be  admitted  ;  but  all 
other  things  were  to  remain  as  they  stood  at  the  Peace 
of  1763.  A  second  agent  was  likewise  despatched 
to  Paris,  to  treat,  on  the  same  basis,  with  the  Count 
de  Vergennes ;  and  the  person  so  chosen  by  Fox 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville. 

The  dissensions  which,  almost  immediately  after 
the  formation  of  the  Government,  had  arisen  be- 
tween Fox  and  Lord  Shelburne,  owing  to  their 
divided  and  somewhat  clashing  offices  and  their 
divergent  opinions,  were  repeated  in.  their  repre- 
sentatives at  the  French  capital.  Shelburne  ac- 
cused Fox  of  encroaching  on  his  department ;  Fox 
retorted  that  he  rather  endeavoured  to  encroach  on 
his.  The  two  agents  in  Paris  speedily  developed 
conflicting  views,  and  the  negotiations  did  not 
make  very  hopeful  progi-ess.  While  matters  were 
iu  al>eyance,  news  aiTived  from  the  West  Indies  of 
a  magnificent  naval  victor'y  gained  by  Admiral 
Rodney  over  Count  de  Grasse.  The  French  com- 
mander had  for  some  time  been  pursuing  a  very 
successful  career  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1782  he  made  preparations  for  con- 
quering Jamaica.  Rodney,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  English  fleet,  was  resolved  to  foil  this  design, 
and,  hearing  on  the  8th  of  April  that  the  French 
had  put  to  sea  from  Port  Royal,  he  sailed  out  from 
St.  Lucia,  and  sought  the  enemy,  whom,  after  an 
indecisive  collision  on  the  9th,  he  brought  to  a 
more  serious  engagement  on  the  12th.  The  num- 
ber of  the  opposing  ships  was  about  equal,  but  the 
French  were  gi-eatly  superior  in  weight  of  metal. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  that  day  did  the  tremendous 
conflict  continue,  with  scarcely  a  minute's  pause  in 


the  firing ;  but  the  result  was  a  most  signal  triumph 
for  the  arms  of  England.  Not  only  were  the 
French  utterly  defeated  with  tenible  slaughter,  but 
several  of  their  sliips  were  taken,  including  the 
Admiral's  flag-ship,  the  celebrated  Ville  de  Paris, 
with  the  Admiral  liimself  on  board.  Rodney  be- 
came, as  he  deserved  to  be,  the  great  naval  hero  of 
the  day  ;.  but,  some  time  before  news  of  thLs  action 
arrived,  oi'ders  had  been  sent  out  for  his  recall — for 
Rodney  was  a  Tory,  and,  in  those  days,  even  naval 
and  military  afiaii-s  were  bi'ought  within  the  circle 
of  party  politics.  When  the  Ministry  received 
Rodney's  despatches  announcing  the  victory,  they 
sent  out  an  express  to  bring  back  the  newly- 
appointed  officer  ;  but  the  latter  arrived  at  his  past 
before  he  could  be  overtaken,  and  Rodney  returned 
to  England,  where  he  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  as 
Baron  Rodney,  and  received  an  addition  of  £2,000 
a  year  to  a  former  jiension. 

This  splendid  achievement  saved  the  British 
West  Indies.  It  also,  together  with  other  successes 
obtained  about  the  same  period,  placed  England  in 
a  better  position  for  making  terms  when'  the  peace 
should  be  finally  arranged.  The  Ministry  Avere 
elated  by  it,  though  all  they  had  done  with 
regard  to  Rodney  was,  not  to  send  him  out,  but 
to  bring  him  back.  Mr.  Oswald,  at  Paris,  told 
Franklin  that  he  feared  some  of  them  would  be 
unduly  influenced  by  their  satisfaction,  and  would 
perhaps  develope  a  warlike  spirit.  Such,  however, 
did  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  The  Government 
continued  in  favour  of  peace,  and  the  negotiations 
at  Paris  still  went  on,  although  languidly,  and 
without  any  decisive  result.  The  split  in  the 
Cabinet,  which  grew  wider  every  day,  necessarily 
weakened  the  counsels  of  England,  and  another 
difficulty  soon  arose  iii  the  illness  of  Lord  Rocking- 
ham. The  Premier,  though  only  fifty-two  yeai-s  of 
age,  had  for  some  time  been  declining  in  health,  and 
the  fatigues  and  anxieties  of  office  had  sorely  taxed 
what  little  strength  yet  remained.  Di'opsy  on  the 
chest  now  supei'vened,  and  an  attack  of  influenza 
— a  malady  which  had  made  its  first  appearance 
in  England  about  fifteen  yeai'S  earliei* — still  further 
reduced  his  vital  poAvers.  He  took  part  in  a  de- 
bate in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  3rd  of  June, 
but  he  was  so  ill  as  to  be  at  times  not  in  entire 
possession  of  himself.  ToAvards  the  end  of  the 
month,  his  condition  Avas  such  as  to  excite  the 
graA^est  apprehensions;  and  on  the  1st  of  July  he 
expii-ed.  The  day  befoi'e.  Fox,  at  a  Cabinet 
Council,  earnestly,  and  for  the  second  time,  begged 
of  his  colleagues  to  concede  the  independence  of 
America  freely  and  at  once,  Avithout  waiting  for 
a  treaty  of  peace.     The  majority,  howeA'er,  dissented 
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from  this  view,  and  desired  to  associate  the  sui*- 
render  of  the  colonies  with  a  general  peace,  though 
willing  to  put  forward  the  proposed  arrangement  as 
a  basis  on  which  to  treat.  Fox  then  declared,  with 
many  expressions  of  regret,  that  he  should  resign 
his  office,  and  that  in  fact  he  held  it  for  the  pi-esent 
solely  in  consideration  of  the  Premier's  illness. 

The  point  for  which  Fox  contended  was  but 
slight,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  acting  with  personal  aims.  He  pro- 
bably hoped  to  obtain  the  Premiership  himself,  if, 
by  embarrassing  his  colleagues,  he  could  break  \xp 
the  Government ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  place  at  the 
head  of  affaii's  one  who  would  agree  with  him  in 
every  respect,  Shelbume,  however,  was  the 
Minister  appointed  by  the  King  to  succeed  Lord 
Rockingham ;  and  with  Shelburne,  Fox  would  not 
agree.  ITie  Earl  made  very  liberal  overtures 
towards  the  distinguished  commoner,  and  even 
offered  to  let  him  have  his  own  way  as  to  the  im- 


mediate and  iinconditional  recognition  of  American 
Independence;  but  Fox  was  not  to  be  satisfied.  He 
and  his  friends  held  a  meeting,  at  which  they 
agreed  to  recommend  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  hLs 
Majesty  as  the  most  fitting  successor  to  Lord 
Rockingham.  But  the  matter  was  already  settled, 
and  accordingly  Fox,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  and  some  of  the  subordinates 
not  in  the  Cabinet,  such  as  Burke  and  Sheridan, 
resigned  their  offices.  The  King  was  heartily  glad 
to  be  rid  of  them,  or  at  any  rate  to  be  rid  of  Fox. 
He  disliked  that  biilliant  and,  in  many  respects, 
admirable  politician,  for  the  democi-atic  freedom  of 
his  views,  for  the  bitter  attacks  he  had  made  on 
himself,  for  the  debauchery  of  his  private  life,  and 
for  the  evil  influence  he  was  supposed  to  exercise 
over  the  young  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  beginning  to  like  Lord  Shelburne, 
and  it  was  with  some  satisfaction  that  he  committed 
the  State  to  his  guidance. 
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In  the  new  Government  of  Lord  Shelbume,  the 
Home  Secretaiyship  was  confeiTed  on  Thomas 
Townshend;  that  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  Lord 
Grantham.  These  were  the  two  appointments 
which,  next  to  the  Premiership,  most  concerned 
America  ;  and  they  were  filled  in  a  manner  that 
augured  well  for  a  speedy  conclusion  of  the  war  on 
liberal  terms.  Townshend,  in  particular,  was 
known  to  have  been  always  opposed  to  those 
despotic  principles  of  colonial  rule  which  had 
brought  England  into  collision  with  her  American 
dependencies.  Shelbume  himself,  it  is  true,  was 
personally  averse  from  the  sepai-ation  of  the 
colonies  from  the  mother  country ;  but  he  was  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  could  understand  the  teach- 
ing of  events.  The  policy  of  the  Rockingham 
Cabinet  was  continued  by  the  new  Ministry,  and 


it  became  only  too  obvious,  even  to  many  of  his 
own  followers,  that  the  conduct  of  Fox,  in  abandon- 
ing his  colleagues,  and  going  once  more  into 
Opposition,  was  incapable  of  defence  or  excuse. 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  this  remarkable  man's 
love  of  riotous  indulgence  was  one  of  the  motives 
which  detei-mined  his  coui-se.  During  his  few 
months  of  power,  he  had,  indeed,  applied  himself 
to  business  with  the  most  admirable  assiduity ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  long  have  perse- 
vered in  the  painful  drudgeries  of  office.  On  the 
very  day  that  he  resigned  the  seals,  he  entertained 
the  Prince  of  Wales  at  dinner,  drank  deeply,  pro- 
ceeded to  Brooks's,  where  he  stayed  till  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  then  went  to  White's,  where 
the  carouse  was  kept  up  to  a  still  later  hour.  Fox 
found  it  necessary  to  vindicate   his   political  con- 
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sistency  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  he  did  not 
succeed  in  persuading  many  that  he  had  acted 
properly.  His  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  was 
highly  offended  with  him;  Horace  Walpole,  his 
ardent  admirer,  thought  him  much  to  blame;  so 
also  did  Lord  Temple.  These  were  his  own 
followers  and  supporters — men  who  regarded  him 
as  the  gi-eatest  politician  of  the  day,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  future  by  right  of  genius  and  of  a 
large  and  liberal  insight  into  affairs.  Others  were 
still  more  severe  ;  and  unfortunately  he  gave  them 
the  means  of  making  effective  assaults. 

Fox's  agent  at  Paris,  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,  was 
a  young  man  of  twenty-seven,  and  was  no  match 
for  an  old  and  experienced  politician  like  Vergennes. 
The  Fi-ench  Minister  asked  the  extent  of  his 
powers,  as  France  could  not  treat  except  in  con- 
junction with  her  allies.  Mr.  Grenville's  com- 
mission, however,  emjiowered  him  to  deal  only  with 
the  Court  of  Versailles.  Vergennes  said  that  this 
was  a  barrier  to  his  treating,  but  he  was  willing  to 
listen,  in  an  informal  way,  to  anything  his  visitor 
might  have  to  state.  The  young  Englishman 
mentioned  the  fact  that  his  Government  was 
prepared  to  grant  the  independence  of  the  colonies  ; 
but  Vergennes  replied  that  many  other  concessions 
might  be  required  of  Great  Britain  before  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace.  A  further  conference  took 
place  next  day,  when  the  Spanish  Minister,  Count 
d'Aranda,  was  also  present.  Grenville  wrote  home 
to  solicit  an  extension  of  his  powers,  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Govei-nment  to 
grant  his  request ;  but,  owing  to  some  blunder,  the 
new  commission  was  substantially  the  same  as 
the  old.  Shortly  afterwards,  Oswald,  in  a  con- 
versation with  Grenville,  casually  divulged  the  fact, 
which  he  had  been  charged  to  conceal,  that  Franklin 
had  suggested  to  the  English  Ministry  the  de- 
sirability of  ceding  Canada  to  the  United  States 
—a  plan  which  France  did  not  favour.  Shelbui-ne, 
then  the  Home  Secretary,  had  replied  evasively  by 
waiving  all  consideration  of  the  subject  until  a 
later  stage,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  his  new 
instructions  to  Oswald  excluded  any  such  proposal ; 
and  Grenville,  infen-ing  (though  no  doubt  quite 
wrongly)  that  Shelbume  rather  approved  the  idea, 
wrote  to  Fox,  desiring  to  be  relieved  of  a  mission 
in  which  he  considered  himself  hampered  by  secret 
negotiations.  This  was  one  of  Fox's  reasons  for 
quari-elling  with  Shelbume. 

The  negotiations  at  Paris  were  necessaiily 
hindered  for  awhile  by  the  change  of  Government ; 
but  Shelbume  speedily  removed  any  doubts  that 
might  have  been  entertained  as  to  his  policy,  by  re- 
iterating the  most  pacific  assurances,  and  by  sending 


to  Paris,  in  place  of  Mr.  Grenville,  a  gentleman 
then  known  as  Mr.  Alleyne  Fitzherbert,  but  after- 
wards as  Lord  St.  Helen's.  It  was  the  business  of 
Mr.  Fitzherbert  to  treat  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment, Oswald  still  remained  as  the  agent  who 
was  to  consult  with  Franklin  on  matters  specially 
affecting  the  United  States.  On  the  10th  of  July, 
Franklin  and  Oswald  had  an  interview,  at  which 
the  former  proposed  to  the  latter  the  American 
conditions  of  peace.  These  were  —  the  entire 
independence  of  the  tliirteen  States;  the  with- 
drawal of  all  Bi'itish  troops;  for  boundaries,  the 
Mississippi  towards  the  west,  and,  in  the  direction 
of  Canada,  those  which  existed  previous  to  the 
Quebec  Act  of  1774  ;  finally,  the  freedom  of  fishing 
off  Newfoundland  and  elsewhere,  as  in  times  past. 
With  respect  to  the  American  loyalists,  Fi-anklin 
said  that  the  estates  of  those  men  had  been  con- 
fiscated by  laws  of  the  particular  States  to  which 
they  belonged,  which  Congress  had  210  power  to 
repeal ;  that  the  Bi-itish  in  the  Carolinas  had  set 
an  example  of  severity  by  confiscating  and  selling 
the  lands  and  property  of  all  patriots  ;  and  that 
the  American  Commissioners  for  peace  could  not 
allow  compensation  of  refugees  to  form  any  part 
of  the  ti'eaty.  He  even  hinted  at  the  possibility 
of  a  claim  being  made  for  indemnity  on  account  of 
the  destruction  of  American  property  by  British 
troops.  In  conclusion,  Franklin  gave  Mr.  Oswald 
to  understand  that  he  should  be  ready  to  sign  the 
preliminary  articles  of  the  treaty  as  soon  as  they 
could  be  agi-eed  upon. 

Shelburne  was  prepared  to  accept  the  ultimatum 
of  Franklin,  with  but  slight  modifications ;  and  in 
writing  to  Mr.  Oswald,  on  the  27th  of  July,  he 
observed  : — **  You  very  well  know  I  have  never 
made  a  secret  of  the  deep  concern  I  feel  in  the 
sepai-ation  of  countries  united  by  blood,  by 
principles,  habits,  and  every  tie  short  of  territorial 
proximity.  But  I  have  long  since  given  it  up, 
decidedly,  though  i-eluctantly  ;  and  the  same 
motives  which  made  me  perhaps  the  last  to  give  up 
all  hope  of  re-union  make  me  most  anxious,  if  it  is 
given  up,  that  it  shall  be  done  so  as  to  avoid  all 
future  risk  of  enmity,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
new  connection,  better  adapted  to  the  temper  and 
interest  of  both  countries.  In  this  view  I  go 
further  with  Dr.  Franklin,  perhaps,  than  he  is 
aware  of,  and  further,  perhaps,  than  the  professed 
advocates  of  Independence  ai'e  prepared  to  admit. 
I  consider  myself  as  pledged  to  the  contents  of  this 
letter.  You  will  find  the  Ministry  united,  in  full 
possession  of  the  King's  confidence,  and  thoroughly 
disposed  to  peace,  if  it  can  be  attained  upon  reason- 
able terms."      Parliament   had   adjourned   several 
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days  before  the  date  of  this  letter — viz.,  on  the 
11th  of  July;  but  it  had  confeiTed  on  the  King 
ample  power  to  conduct  negotiations.  In  the 
commission  to  Oswald,  which  followed  shortly  on 
the  Earl's  letter,  his  Majesty  pledged  himself  to 
ratify  and  confirm  whatever  might  be  concluded 
between  Oswald  and  the  American  Commissioners ; 
"  our  earnest  wish  for  peace,"  said  this  document, 
'*  disposing  us  to  purchase  it  at  the  price  of  acced- 
ing to  the  complete  independence  of  the  thirteen 
States."  Those  words  must  have  cost  George  III. 
a  world  of  bitter  regret ;  but,  having  made  up  his 
mind  to  yield,  he  did  so  fully,  and  acted  throughout 
with  the  good  faith  of  an  honourable  nature. 

Franklin  was  ultimately  assisted  in  the  conduct 
of  the  negotiations  by  three  other  American 
Commissioners — by  John  Jay,  who  reached  Paris 
from  Spain,  by  John  Adams,  who  came  from 
Holland,  and  by  Henry  Laurens,  who  arrived  from 
London.  An  attempt  to  open  irregular  com- 
munications with  Adams,  while  still  in  Holland, 
had  been  made  by  Lord  North  at  the  period  of  his 
resignation,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
Lord  Shelbunie,  General  Conway,  and  some  of  the 
other  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  who,  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe,  would  soon  be  in  power, 
as  in  fact  they  were.  The  agent  thus  selected  was 
a  pei'son  of  the  name  of  Digges,  who  had  an 
interview  with  Adams  at  Amstei'dam,  on  the  20th 
of  Mai'ch.  The  American  representative,  however, 
would  not  consent  to  any  such  interview  without 
first  stijiulating  that  a  witness  should  be  present, 
and  that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  communicate  all 
that  might  i)ass  to  Franklin  and  Vergennes.  As 
the  desire  of  those  by  whom  Digges  was  sent  out 
was  to  conclude  a  separate  negotiation  with  the 
Americans,  and  thus  detach  them  from  the  French 
alliance,  the  agent,  feeling  himself  fettered  by  the 
second  of  these  conditions,  made  no  gr-eat  progi*ess 
with  his  mission,  and  soon  returned  to  London. 
It  Avould  appear  that  at  the  same  time  overtures 
were  addressed  to  France  for  a  separate  treaty  with 
her  also  ;  but  this  proposal,  which  originated  with 
Lord  North,  was  not  known  to  the  Whigs.  An 
American  wi-iter  has  alleged— but  on  authority 
which  is  either  insufiicient,  or  insufiiciently  sta.ted 
— that  the  I'estoration  of  Canada  was  ofiei'ed  as  the 
price  of  a  separate  peace,  and  refused  by  Vergennes, 
partly  because  he  doubted  whether  the  proposal  was 
made  in  good  faith,  partly  because  France  preferred 
that  Canada  shoidd  remain  in  English  hands,  as 
a  check  on  the  United  States.*     It  is  not  likely, 


*  This  statement  is  contained  in  the  Life  of  John  Adams  by 
his  Grandson,  Charles  Francis  Adams  (chap.  7,  p.  357).    It  is 


howevei',  that  any  English  Minister  would  have  had 
the  audacity  to  make  such  a  proposal  to  Parlia- 
ment, or  that  Parliament  would  have  sanctioned 
it,  had  it  l>een  made. 

The  desire  of  the  English  Government  to  treat 
separately  with  the  several  belligerents  was  natural 
enough,  for  it  was  hoped  in  this  way  to  isolate  and 
weaken  each,  and  thus  obtain  better  terms.  Several 
events  occui-red  in  the  course  of  1782  to  confiim 
the  desirability  of  this  method  of  procedure.  The 
defeat  of  de  Grasse,  and  some  other  naval  successes, 
materially  improved  the  position  of  England  to- 
wards France ;  the  triumphant  defence  of  Gibraltar 
gave  her  the  command  over  Spain;  and  every- 
day made  it  still  more  clear  that  Holland  was  no 
longer,  as  in  the  previous  century,  a  match  for 
the  sea-forces  of  Great  Britain.  Yet,  if  these 
Powei'S,  in  combination  with  the  United  States, 
wei'e  free,  in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  to 
throw  all  their  resources  and  elements  of  strength 
into  a  common  stock,  against  which  England  could 
only  oppose  her  own  unaided  might,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  latter  would  treat  at  a  gi'eat  disadvantage. 
Hence  the  desire  to  treat  separately.  But,  as 
regarded  France  and  the  United  States,  this  was 
barred  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  two 
nations,  which  provided  that  neither  party  should 
conclude  a  peace  or  tnice  with  England  unless  with 
the  consent  of  the  other.  The  Americans,  however, 
had  temptations  to  bi'eak  that  understanding.  The 
substantial  objects  of  the  war  had  been  gained, 
and  its  continuance,  simply  to  oblige  France  and 
Spain,  and  enable  them  to  recover  from  their 
discomfitures,  would  have  been  highly  unpopular, 
since  the  Federated  States  were  already  almost  ruined 
by  the  long  and  arduous  struggle.  The  distrust  of 
France,  whether  justified  by  facts  or  not,  w^as 
extending  eveiy  week.  It  had  always  been 
sti'ongly  felt  by  John  Adams  ;  towards  the  close  of 
1 782  it  was  felt  by  him  more  than  ever ;  and  he 
then  included  other  Powers  as  well  in  this  senti- 
ment of  suspicion.  Mr.  Oswald  said  to  him,  one 
day  in  November,  "  You  are  afraid  of  being  made 
the  tools  of  the  Powei-s  of  Europe  1 "  "  Indeed  I 
am,"  replied  Adams.  "What  Powers'?"  asked 
Oswald.  ''All  of  them,"  rejoined  the  New 
Englander.  And  he  did  not  stand  alone  among 
the  American  Commissioners  at  Paris.     Jay,  who, 

admitted,  however,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  this  offer  in  a 
letter  written  two  days  later  by  Vergennes  to  the  French 
envoy  at  Madrid,  containing  tlie  substance  of  the  conference 
with  the  English  agent ;  and  that  the  same  omission  occurs  in 
the  communication  of  the  overture  made  by  the  Count's  order 
to  Congress.  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams  does  not  reveal  his  authority 
for  so  strange  an  assertion,  but  only  says  it  comes  "from 
elsewhere." 
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previous  to  his  leaving  the  United  States  as  Com- 
missioner to  the  Spanish  Court,  had  been  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  France  and  all  her  views, 
MS  far  as  he  then  knew  them,  was  converted  to  very 
tliflerent  opinions  on  his  voyage  from  America  to 
Europe.  He  travelled  with  M.  Gerard,  the  first 
French  representative  at 
Philadelphia  ;  and  it  would 
appear,  from  writings  left 
by  Jay,  that  something 
was  said  by  his  companion 
— it  is  not  known  precisely 
what —  which  created  a 
•suspicion  of  France  in  the 
mind  of  the  American 
envoy.  What  he  observed 
at  Madrid,  where  he  was 
frequently  in  communi- 
cation with  the  French 
Minister,  confirmed  this 
impression,  and  induced 
him  to  think  that  Louis 
XVI.  and  his  advisers  were 
not  incapable,  if  occasion 
arose,  of  sacrificing  some  of 
the  objects  of  American 
policy  to  their  own  more 
immediate  interests.  At 
the  same  time  he  became 
equally  distrustful  of  Spain, 
from  which,  in  spite  of 
many  promises  to  the  con- 
trary, he  was  never  able  to 
procure  the  pecuniary  aid 
he  was  sent  to  ask. 

When  Jay  arrived  in 
Paris,  he  found  the  French 
Minister  eager  to  press  on 
him  an  acceptance  of  the 
Spanish  claims  to  the  ex- 
clusive navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  to  the  vast 
territories  watered  by  that 
river,  previously,  even,  to 
the  recognition  by  Spain 
of    the     independence     of 

America.  Such  a  course  made  him  all  the  less  in- 
clined to  identify  the  interests  of  his  countiy  with 
those  of  either  Spain  or  France;  and  a  separate  treaty 
with  England  found  in  him  an  advocate  and  a  secret 
supporter.  Even  Franklin  came  in  time  to  think 
the  aiTangement  desii-able.  In  the  month  of  July, 
Oswald  wrote  privately  to  Lord  Shelburne  that  the 
Commissioners  had  shown  a  wish  to  treat  on  a 
separate   footing   from   the  other  Powers.      This 


A    BRITISH    GRENADIER 


was  exactly  what  Shelburne  wanted;  but  nego- 
tiations of  any  kind,  whether  separate  or  joint, 
were  for  awhile  stopped  by  a  point  of  form  raised 
by  Jay.  The  King's  order,  directed  to  the 
Attorney-General  on  the  25th  of  July,  to  prepare 
a  commission  for  Mr.  Oswald,  spoke  of  the  Ameri- 
can communities  as  colonies, 
not  as  sovereign  States ; 
and  this  authority  was  is- 
siTed  through  the  Home 
instead  of  the  Foreign  De- 
partment. Jay  contended 
that,  before  treating  for 
peace,  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  should 
be  acknowledged  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  the  British 
troops  be  withdrawn  from 
America.  Parliament,  how- 
ever, was  not  sitting,  and 
Jay  then  suggested  as  an 
alternative  that  they  should 
require  a  proclamation  of 
American  independence  un- 
der the  Great  Seal.  Franklin 
and  Jay  laid  before  the 
Count  de  Yergennes  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Oswald's  commission 
with  which  they  had  been 
furnished,  and  requested  his 
advice.  The  Count  thought 
the  terms  sufficient,  and  that 
the  point  mooted  by  Jay  was 
immaterial;  and  he  per- 
tinently observed — so  far, 
however,  regarding  the  mat- 
ter rather  from  an  English 
than  either  a  Fi'ench  or  an 
American  point  of  view 
— that  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  effect, 
independence,  should  pre- 
cede its  cause,  the  treaty. 
Franklin  (the  only  other 
American  Commissioner  at 
that  time  in  Paris)  sup- 
ported thLs  reasoning;  but  Jay  was  still  dissatisfied, 
and  declined  to  proceed. 

The  objection  of  Jay  was  certainly  captious. 
Vergennes  very  fairly  argued  that  the  acceptance 
by  Great  Britain  of  the  powei-s  of  the  American 
representatives,  wherein  they  were  styled,  by  their 
Goveniment,  Commissioners  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  was  a  tacit  confession  of  the 
independence  of  those  States.     But-  Jay  had  a  more 
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jiositive  guarantee  tlian  this.  On  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, Oswald  commnnicated  to  the  Americans  a 
part  of  his  iiistructions,  and  a  letter  from  the 
Home  Secretary,  promising,  in  the  King's  name, 
to  grant  to  America  "full,  complete,  and  uncon- 
ditional independence,  in  the  most  explicit  manner, 


"  the  United  States  of  America,"  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  Adams,  would  be  sufficient.  Jay  at 
length  brought  himself  to  accept  this  view,  which 
was  also  accepted  by  Oswald,  and  submitted  by 
him  to  the  English  Ministers,  together  with  a  copy 
of  Jay's  argument.      Lord  Shelburne  had  at  that 


LOUD   SHELIiUKNE. 


an  article  of  treaty."  Jay's  obstinacy  threatened 
to  bring  everything  to  a  dead  lock.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  any  other  motive  for  such  punctilios 
than  a  desire  to  humiliate  England  by  forcing  her 
to  accept  even  the  most  frivolous  exactions. 
Adams  had  not  then  left  the  Hague ;  but,  on  Jay 
communicating  to  him  by  letter  his  views  on  the 
subject,  he  replied  by  siiggesting  a  middle  course, 
which  he  thought  might  remove  the  difficulty.  If 
Oswald's  commission  could  be  so  altered  as  to 
confer    authority   to   treat   with  the  Ministers  of 

91 — VOL.    II. 


time  a  private  agent  in  Paris,  named  Benjamin 
Vaughan.  This  gentleman,  after  consulting  with 
Jay  (who  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of 
his  semi-official  character),  earnestly  begged  of  his 
principal  to  grant  what  was  required,  and  on  the 
11th  of  September  left  Paris  to  urge  his  views 
personally.  The  day  before  his  departure,  a  secret 
and  confidential  despatch,  addressed  by  Barbe  de 
Marbois,  secretary  to  tlie  French  Legation  at 
Philadelphia,  to  Count  de  Vergennes,  which  had 
been  intercepted  by  the  English,  was  put  into  the 
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handfj  of  Jay.  It  referred  to  the  Eastern  States 
iu  general,  and  to  Samuel  Adams  in  particular,  as 
setting  up  unreasonable  pretensions  to  the  fisheries, 
and  revealed  a  strong  leaning  to  the  Southern 
States,  as  being  more  in  harmony  with  France. 
The  English  Ministers  probably  thought  that  the 
comnuini  cation  of  tliis  despatch  would  induce  Jay 
to  relinquish  his  objections  to  immediate  negotia- 
tion, by  demonstrating  to  him  how  little  cause  he 
iiad  to  depend  upon  the  disinterested  friendship  of 
Louis  XVI.  But  it  had  no  such  efiect.  Jay  still 
insisted,  and  Vaughan  supported  his  views  in 
London. 

As  a  reason  why  the  British  Cabinet  ought 
to  accede  to  his  desires,  Jay,  for  once  adopting  a 
conciliatory  tone,  suggested,  through  the  medium  of 
Vaughan,  that  it  was  the  obvious  interest  of  Eng- 
land to  cut  the  cords  which  tied  the  Americans  to 
France.  Franklin  also  urged  on  the  Government 
of  Lord  Shelburne  a  compliance  with  the  demand 
of  a  nev/  commission  for  Oswald.  But  the  matter 
Avas  not  immediately  settled.  The  attention  of  the 
Prime  Minister  was  now  greatly  occupied  by  the 
oi)ening  of  negotiations  in  England  with  M.  de 
Rayneval,  an  agent  of  Ver-gennes,  whose  confi- 
dence he  possessed  in  no  small  degi-ee.  The  action 
of  this  agent  was  to  be  entirely  secret,  and  he 
travelled  under  a  fictitious  name ;  but  Jay  came  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  fact  the  day  before  that  on 
which  he  had  been  infox'med  of  the  despatch  from 
MaiboLs.  De  Rayneval's  mission  is  involved  in 
some  obscurity  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of 
a  desii-e  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government  to 
sound  the  real  designs  of  the  English  Premier, 
whose  reputation  for  duplicity  had  pursued  him 
even  to  Paiis,  where,  at  this  date,  it  was  suspected 
that  he  was  pursuing  some  underhand  design. 
The  French  diplomatist,  after  obtaining  explana- 
tions which  quieted  his  immediate  doubts,  j^ro- 
ceeded,  according  to  his  instructions,  to  discuss  the 
chief  questions  incidental  to  a  peace. 

The  earlier  interviews  took  place  at  Lord  Shel- 
burne's  country  seat  at  Bowood  Park,  Wiltshire, 
in  the  month  of  September,  and,  on  the  whole, 
they  facilitated  the  desired  end  by  bringing  out 
the  points  on  which  the  French  and  English 
Ministers  approximated,  together  with  those 
whence  they  diverged.  Rayneval  spoke  for  Spain 
as  well  as  for  Fi-ance,  and  strongly  represented  the 
desii*e  of  the  Spanish  monarch  to  recover  Gibraltar, 
which,  he  said,  was  as  dear  to  him  as  his  life. 
Shelbume  replied  that  he  dared  not  submit  such  a 
proposal  to  Parliament;  but,  as  regarded  Florida,  he 
evinced  a  disposition  to  be  conciliatory.  With  i"e- 
spect  to  the  United  States,  he  confessed  his  personal 


disinclination  to  acknowledge  their  independence; 
but,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  the  necessity  of 
siich  a  course,  he  was  resolved  to  concede  it  without 
any  reservation.  "As  to  the  question  of  boun- 
daries and  fisheries,"  observed  Rayneval,  "  I  do  not 
doubt  the  earnest  purpose  of  the  King  [Louis]  to 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  restrain  the  Ameri- 
cans within  the  limits  of  justice  and  reason.  Be 
their  pretensions  to  the  fisheries  what  they  may, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  sure  i)rinciple  to 
follow  on  that  subject;  namely,  that  the  fishery 
on  the  high  seas  is  res  nullius,  the  jiioperty  of  no 
one,  and  that  the  fishery  on  the  coast  belongs  of 
right  to  the  proprietaries  of  the  coasts,  unless  there 
have  been  derogations  founded  upon  treaties.  As 
to  boundaries,  the  British  Minister  will  find  iu  the 
negotiations  of  1754,  relative  to  the  Ohio,  the 
boundaries  which  England,  then  the  sovereign  of 
the  thirteen  United  States,  thought  pi'02)er  to  assign 
them."* 

On  the  15th  of  September,  Shelburne  and  Rayne- 
val came  up  to  London,  where,  on  the  IGth, 
Rayneval  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Grantham, 
the  Foreign  Secretary.  To  him,  as  previously  to 
Shelburne,  he  broached  the  subject  of  Gibraltar,  but 
met  with  as  much  discouragement  as  before.  Next 
day,  the  French  envoy  took  his  leave,  and,  in 
pai'ting  from  him,  Lord  Shelburne  used  some  re- 
markable words.  "  I  have  been  deeply  touched,"  he 
observed,  "  by  eveiy thing  you  have  said  to  me  about 
the  character  of  the  King  of  France ;  his  principles 
of  justice  and  moderation,  antl  his  love  of  peace.  I 
wish,  not  only  to  re-establish  peace  between  the  two 
nations  and  the  two  Sovereigns,  but  to  bring  them  to 
a  cordiality  which  will  constitute  their  reciprocal 
happiness.  Not  only  are  they  not  natural  enemies, 
as  men  have  thought  till  now ;  they  have  interests 
which  ought  to  bring  them  nearer  together.  We 
have  each  lost  consideration  in  our  furious  desire  to 
do  each  other  harm.  Let  us  change  principles  that 
are  so  erroneous.  Let  us  re-unite,  and  we  shall 
stop  all  revolutions  in  Europe."  By  revolutions  (an 
American  historian  remai'ks)  he  meant  the  division 
of  Poland,  the  encroachments  on  Turkey,  and  the 
attempt  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  bring  Italy  under 
its  control  by  seizing  the  harbours  of  Dalmatia.f 

Another  subject  on  which  Shelburne  exj^ressed 
himself  with  great  liberality  was  that  of  Free 
Trade.  He  desired,  he  said,  to  efiect  the  destruction 
of  monopoly  in  commerce;  and,  while  admitting 
that  the  English  nation  was  tainted  with  that  vice 
more  than  any  other,  he  flattered  himself  that  he 


*  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  X.,  chap.  29. 
t  Ibid. 
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should  be  able  to  come  to  an  undei^standing  with 
the  French  Court  on  the  subject.  He  added  that 
he  had  spoken  to  his  King  on  all  topics  likely  to 
arise  between  the  two  Courts,  and  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that,  when  they  had  made  peace,  the  most 
frank  cordiality  would  be  established  between  the 
Sovereigns  of  France  and  England.  Rayneval 
replied,  "  Your  principles  on  trade  accord  exactly 
with  those  of  France.  Count  de  Vergennes  thinks 
that  freedom  is  the  soul  of  commerce."  And  thus 
they  parted.  The  general  result  of  the  conversations 
between  Shelburne  and  the  French  envoy — though 
the  statements  of  the  latter  were  very  guarded — 
was  to  create  in  the  English  Premier  a  belief  that 
France  would  not  support  the  United  States  in  their 
demands  for  a  share  in  the  fisheries  and  for  extensive 
boundaries,  and  that  in  fact  she  was  only  interested 
in  securing  the  independence  of  those  communities. 
So  it  ultimately  proved. 

Ere  Rayneval  left  London,  the  Government  had 
determined  to  issue  a  new  commission  to  Oswald, 
empowering  him  to  conclude  a  peace  or  truce  with 
Commissionei-s  from  the  thirteen  United  States  of 
America,  which  were  enumerated  one  by  one.  The 
amended  commission  bears  date  September  21st, 
and  the  concession  is  thought  to  have  been  in  some 
degree  brought  about  by  the  representations  of 
Rayneval  and  of  Mr.  Vaughan.  It  was  not  made, 
however,  until  Ministers  had  consulted  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  as  a  gi'eat  law  authority,  and  been  assured 
by  him  that  the  proposed  change  would  do  no  hurt. 
Thus  the  matter  ended  in  a  comjiromise.  Jay's 
demands  received  a  partial  gratification ;  yet 
the  English  position  was  not  entirely  given  up,  for 
the  direct  acknowledgment  of  independence  was 
still  reserved  to  form  the  first  article  of  the  treaty. 
The  negotiations  now  proceeded  for  awhile  without 
further  obstructions.  The  American  diplomatists 
were  Franklin  and  Jay :  Adams  and  Laurens  had 
not  yet  arrived.  Jay,  at  the  request  of  Franklin, 
drew  up  the  articles  of  peace,  and  included  in  them 
clauses  relating  to  the  boundaries  and  the  fisheries, 
together  with  a  provision  for  reciprocal  freedom  of 
commerce,  and  a  concession  to  the  British  of  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  He  was  very 
desirous  that  "West  Floi'ida,  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  Spaniards,  should  be  restored  to  England, 
for  Spain  was  now  the  great  object  of  his  dislike. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  new  causes  of  dis- 
sension arose.  The  English  Ministry  thought  that 
Mr.  Jay  was  demanding  too  much,  and  that  Mr. 
Oswald  was  too  compliant.  They  therefore  des- 
patched to  the  assistance  of  their  envoy,  but  in  fact 
with  a  view  to  over-ruling  him,  Mr.  Henry  Strachey, 
the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affjiirs — a  gentle- 


man more  skilled  in  the  ways  of  diplomacy.  He 
Avas  to  insist  on  indemnity  to  the  refugees  or 
loyalists,  to  nairow  the  line  of  boundaries,  and  to 
oppose  the  reciprocity  of  the  fisheries  and  of  trade. 
The  question  with  regard  to  the  loyalists  was  one 
which  specially  concerned  the  honour  of  England. 
They  had  sufiered  cruelly,  and  in  many  ways,  for 
theii-  devotion  to  the  Royal  cause;  and  it  would 
have  been  simply  shameful  for  England  to  abandon 
them  without  at  any  rate  an  effort  to  obtain  some 
favourable  terms.  The  point  had  been  mooted 
at  Paris  before  the  arrival  of  Strachey.  Lord  Shel- 
burne had  hoped  to  retain  a  property  in  the  yet 
imgranted  lands  of  the  western  territory,  and  to 
derive  from  the  sale  of  those  lands  some  compen- 
sation for  the  wretched  objects  of  his  care — a  very 
considerable  body  numerically,  it  miist  always  be 
recollected.  Jay  stoutly  denied  that  any  such  right 
of  property  remained  to  the  King.  Oswald  thought 
that  the  refugees  should  at  least  be  restored  to  their 
civil  rights ;  but  Jay  I'eplied,  as  Franklin  had  done 
before,  that  the  case  was  one  for  the  decision,  not 
of  Congress,  but  of  the  individual  States,  against 
whose  laws  the  loyalists  had  oftended.  The  reply 
Avas  a  clever  evasion  of  all  responsibility  in  the 
matter ;  for  England  was  dealing  with  the  Federal 
Union  as  a  whole,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
individual  States.  The  unfortunate  people,  Avho 
were  smarting  for  their  love  of  principle,  and  for  a 
too  lively  faith  in  the  power  of  Royalty,  were  thus 
withdrawn  from  all  protection ;  but  Oswald  yielded 
the  point,  as  he  would  doubtless  have  yielded  any 
other  that  had  been  asked  of  him  by  his  astute 
opponents. 

Of  the  development  of  these  negotiations,  Ver- 
gennes had  no  exact  knowledge.  The  American 
representatives  did  not  even  communicate  to  him 
the  new  commission  of  Oswald,  and  the  Count 
afterwards  wrote  to  the  French  Minister  at  Phila- 
delphia that  they  cautiously  kept  themselves  at  a 
distance  from  him,  and,  whenever  he  inquired 
briefly  respecting  the  progress  of  the  discussions, 
answered  simply  with  A'ague  generalities,  giving 
him  to  understand  that  nothing  was  being  done, 
and  that  they  had  no  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of 
the  British  Ministry.  M.  de  Vergennes  was  a  good 
deal  hurt  at  this  conduct ;  but  the  American  Com- 
missioners probably  foxmd  their  justification  in  the 
fiict  that  France — as  Jay  discovered  in  a  conferenco 
with  Rayneval  after  the  return  of  the  latter  to 
Pai'is — was  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  United 
States  as  regarded  the  fisheries  and  the  boundaries. 
To  this  extent,  therefore,  France  appeared  rather 
as  the  ally  of  the  English  than  of  the  Americans. 
The  Spanish  Minister,  moreover,  was  exhibiting  an 
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unfriendly  spirit ;  was  pressing  on  Jay  the  accept- 
ance of  those  boundai'ies  which  Spain  desired,  and 
bringing  into  view  the  fact  that  his  Sovereign  had 
not  yet  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
American  States.  As  the  year  advanced,  France 
became  more  urgently  desirous  of  a  speedy  j^eace  ; 
and  the  defeat  of  the  combined  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  before  Gibraltar  rendered  this  desire 
so  strong  as  to  over-ride  pretty  nearly  every  other 
consideration.  The  American  Congress,  on  the 
3rd  of  October,  renewed  a  former  resolution  to 
hearken  to  no  propositions  for  peace  except  through 
Franklin ;  and,  shortly  before,  that  Minister  was 
instructed  to  use  his  utmost  endeavoui's  to  obtain 
from  France  a  loan  of  four  millions  of  dollars. 
But  the  day  for  such  things  had  passed.  On  the 
14  th  of  October,  the  Count  de  Vergennes  wrote  to 
M.  de  la  Luzerne  at  Philadelphia : — 

"  If  we  are  so  happy  as  to  make  peace,  the  King 
must  then  cease  to  subsidise  the  American  army, 
which  will  be  as  useless  as  it  has  been  habitually 
inactive.  We  are  astonished  at  the  demands 
which  continue  to  be  made  upon  us  while  the 
Americans  obstinately  refuse  the  payment  of  taxes. 
It  seems  to  us  much  more  natural  for  them  to  raise 
upon  themselves,  rather  than  upon  the  subjects  of 


the  King,  the  funds  which  the  defence  of  their 
cause  exacts.  You  know,"  he  continued,  "  our 
system  with  regard  to  Canada.  Everything  wliich 
shall  jirevent  the  conquest  of  that  country  will 
agree  essentially  with  our  views.  But  this  way  of 
thinking  ought  to  be  an  impeneti'able  secret  for  the 
Americans.  Moreover,  I  do  not  see  by  what  title 
the  Americans  can  form  pretensions  to  lands  on 
Lake  Ontario.  Those  lands  belong  to  the  savages, 
or  are  a  dependency  of  Canada.  In  either  case, 
the  United  States  have  no  right  to  them  whatever. 
It  has  been  pretty  nearly  demonstrated  that  to  the 
south  of  the  Ohio  their  limits  are  the  mountains 
following  the  shed  of  the  waters,  and  that  every- 
thing to  the  north  of  the  mountain  range,  especially 
the  lakes,  formerly  made  a  part  of  Canada.  These 
notions  are  for  you  alone  ;  you  will  take  care  not 
to  appear  to  be  informed  about  them,  because  we 
so  much  the"  less  wish  to  intervene  in  the  discussions 
between  the  Count  d'Aranda  and  Mr.  Jay,  as  both 
parties  claim  countries  to  which  neither  of  them 
has  a  right,  and  as  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
reconcile  them." 

Such  was  the  feeling  of  the  French  Government 
when,  on  the  26th  of  October,  John  Adams  arrived 
in  Paris  from  Holland. 
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Adams  was  not  regarded  with  favour  by  either  the 
French  or  the  English.  By  the  latter  he  was 
classed  among  the  most  stubborn  and  unmanage- 
able of  the  rebels ;  by  the  former  he  was  held  in 
distrust  as  one  who  disliked  France,  and  enter- 
tained the  woi-st  opinion  of  her  designs  towards  the 
United  States.  Benjamin  Vaughan,  Lord  Shel- 
bume's secret  agent  at  Paris,  had  begged  of  the 
Minister  to  push  forward  his  negotiations  with  all 
despatch,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them  before  Adams 
came.  Rayneval  told  Jay  that  he  feared  the  am- 
bitious and  restless  designs   of  that   entei-prising 


politician.  It  was  indeed  pretty  certain  that,  what- 
ever view  of  the  situation  he  might  take,  it  would 
not  be  a  French  view.  The  feeling  of  antagonism 
to  France  on  the  part  of  Adams  was  so  great  that, 
on  reaching  Paris,  he  kept  his  presence  there 
secret  from  Vergennes,  and  left  him  to  find  it  out 
by  the  agency  of  the  police.  Having  called  on  his 
colleagues,  he  announced  his  intention  of  supj^ort- 
ing  the  views  of  Jay  with  regard  to  carrying  on  the 
negotiations  without  the  knowledge  of  the  French 
Ministers.  After  some  hesitation,  Franklin  signi- 
fied his  readiness  to  go  with    the   others  in   that 
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resolve.  It  was  in  great  part  owing  to  the 
influence  of  Adams  that  the  American  Ministers 
disregarded  throughout  the  instructions  of  their 
own  Government  to  the  effect  that  tliey  were  not 
to  make  an  ultiniafimi  of  anything  but  indepen- 
dence. At  one  time,  Adams  almost  determined  to 
I'esign,  on  finding  his  hands  thus  tied  in  deference 
to  French  views ;  t^ut  he  soon  perceived  that  he 
■K  might  do  better  by  remaining.  In  one  respect, 
^mt  however,  he  could  not  get  Franklin  to  agree 
with  him.  Lord  Shelburne  had  demanded  that 
British  merchants  should  be  guaranteed  the  right 
to  collect  debts  due  to  them  in  the  United  States ; 
but  Franklin  had  I'esisted  the  claim  on  the  ground 
that  the  Royal  armies  had  in  many  instances  robbed 
the  American  debtors  of  the  very  goods  for  which 
the  debts  were  incurred,  and  had  wantonly,  and  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war,  destroyed  a 
large  amount  of  pi'operty  from  which  the  means 
of  payment  might  have  been  derived.  Adams, 
during  an  interview  with  Strachey  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Jay,  gave  his  assent  to  the  claim  which 
Franklin  had  all  along  disputed.  Having  once 
taken  this  position,  he  would  not  recede  from  it ; 
but  the  consent  of  Franklin  was  refused. 

The  three  Commissioners  met  Strachey  and  Os- 
wald on  the  30th  of  October,  and  upon  that  and 
subseqtient  occasions  the  several  points  in  ques- 
tion were  closely  debated.  One  great  matter  of 
contention  had  reference  to  the  north-eastern  boun- 
daries of  the  Federated  States,  which  the  English 
Ministers  were  desirous  of  pushing  back  to  the 
Penobscot,  if  not  to  the  Kennebec,  or  even  the 
Piscataqua,  in  the  last  of  which  cases  the  whole  of 
Maine  would  have  been  reserved  to  Great  Britain. 
On  this  subject  Adams  was  fortified  by  authenti- 
cated copies,  obtained  from  the  Coxmcil  of  Massachu- 
setts, of  every  document  relating  to  the  question. 
Franklin  and  Jay  had  left  these  boundaries  to  be 
settled  by  commissioners  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace — an  arrangement  for  which  there  were  pre- 
cedents, but  one  which  generally  leads  to  a  great 
deal  of  pi'olonged  disputation  and  heart-buraing. 
It  was  now  arranged  in  the  treaty  itself,  chiefly 
by  the  interposition  of  Adams,  that  the  line  should 
be  drawn  at  the  St.  Croix  and  the  highlands,  the 
original  limits  of  Nova  Scotia  in  that  direction. 
The  point  was  not  conceded  without  a  long  and 
animated  fight,  during  which  a  gentleman  was  sent 
over  from  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations, 
with  divers  old  volumes  which  were  relied  on  for 
showing  that  the  province  of  Maine  was  never  any 
part  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  considered  a  portion  of  the 
American    Confederacy.       Against    these    ancient 


records,  Adams  produced  the  official  documents 
which  he  had  procured  before  leaving  America, 
and  which  he  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  to 
the  contraiy.  The  relative  positions  of  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  were  in  contention  from  an  early 
period,  as  the  reader  will  recollect,  and  the  de- 
cision of  English  lawyers  had  certainly  been  against 
the  claims  of  the  chief  New  England  settlement. 
Ultimately,  however,  Maine  was  given  up  by  the 
British  Commissioners ;  and  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  the  people  of  that  district  were  opposed  to  the 
Royal  cause  during  the  War  of  Independence.  On 
the  north-west  of  the  Federation,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  line  should  be  drawn  through  the  centre  of 
the  water  communications  of  the  great  lakes  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods. 

As  regards  the  claims  of  indemnity,  Adams  and 
Jay,  uniting  against  Franklin  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, carried  the  concession  to  England   that   the 
treaty  should  recognise    the   validity   of  debts  to 
British  subjects  contracted  before  the  war,  and  that 
the  American  courts  should  be  opened  to  the  full  re- 
covery of  them.     Strachey  was  so  pleased  with  this 
triumph  (which  had  been  mainly  won  by  his  per- 
severance) that  he  believed  Adams  and  Jay  would 
likewise  assent  to  the  indemnification  of  the  loyalists. 
Franklin,  however,  persuaded  his  colleagues  to  join 
with  him   in  letters  to   Oswald  and   Strachey,  ex- 
pressing,   though   in  a  conciliatory  manner,   their 
unanimous  opinion  that  an  amnesty  more  extensive 
than  what  had  already  been  agreed  to  could  not  be 
granted  to  the  refugees.     At  this  time,  the  Shel- 
burne Government  was  in  a  very  insecure  state, 
owing   to  the  half-hearted  supj)ort  of  some  of  its 
members  ;  but  Shelburne  himself,  Townshend,  and 
Pitt,  agreed  to  a  new  set  of  articles,  one  of  which 
conceded  that  all  the  British  posts  on  the  Penobscot, 
at  Niagara,  at  Detroit,  at  New  York,   and  in  the 
Carolinas,  were  to  be  given  up  to  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  article  on  the  fisheries  was 
so  fashioned  that  the  Americans  were  not  to  take 
fish  within  fifteen  leagues  of  Cape  Breton,  or  within 
three  leagues  of  any  other  British  isle  on  the  coast 
of    America.       Moreover,    indemnity   was    to    be 
claimed  for  the  estates  of  the  refugees,  and  also  for 
the  proprietary  rights  and  estates  of  the  Penns  and 
of    the    heirs    of    Lord    Baltimore.     "  If,"   wi'ote 
Townshend    to  his  representative  at  Paris,  on  the 
19th  of  November,  "  they  [the  American  Commis- 
sioners] insist  on  the   plea  of  want  of  power   to 
treat  of  these  subjects,  you  will  intimate  to  them, 
in  a  proper  manner,  that  they  are  driving  us  to  a 
necessity  of  appljdng   dii-ectly  to   those    who   are 
allowed  to  have  the  power" — in  other  words,   to 
the  States  individually.     Shelburne  hinted  at  the 
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subject  of  the  refugees  being  subiuitted  to  Parlia- 
ment, if  the  Commissioners  proved  intractable ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Parliament  would  have 
been  less  disposed  than  Ministers  to  adopt  a  mo- 
derate policy.  The  two  Houses  were  to  have  met 
on  the  26th  of  November ;  but  they  were  further 
prorogued  to  the  5th  of  December,  in  the  hope 
that  peace  might  by  that  time  be  provisionally  con- 
cluded. 

The  greatest  struggle  was  with  reference  to 
tlie  fisheries.  When,  on  the  2.5th  of  November, 
the  conferences  were  resumed,  after  a  brief  visit  of 
Strachey  to  London,  a  very  warm  and  vehement 
debate  ensued,  in  which  Adams  particularly 
distinguished  himself.  The  discussion  was  con- 
tinued on  scvei'al  succeeding  days,  when  the  two 
English  agents  were  assisted  by  Mr.  Fitzlierbei't, 
the  Minister  chai'ged  with  the  negotiations  with 
France,  and  the  three  Americans  by  Henry 
Laurens,  who  arrived  from  London.  Adams  told 
Oswald  that  the  New  England  States  had  no  staple 
without  the  fisheries ;  that  the  fi.sheries  entered 
into  all  their  trade ;  that  if  they  were  excluded 
from  them,  the  British  would  not  be  benefited  by  it, 
for  the  French  would  get  the  trade ;  that  England 
would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  number  of 
American  sailors  at  such  a  distance,  whatever  they 
might  have  from  the  French,  who  were  near ;  and 
that  the  fishermen  would  break  through  such  limits, 
whatever  care  might  be  vised  to  prevent  it,  which 
might  prove  a  bone  of  contention,  and  bring  on 
another  war  after  a  few  years.  Oswald  made  a 
great  difficulty  about  acknowledging  the  right  of 
tlie  Americans  to  the  fisheries,  and  desired  to  insei't 
the  word  "liberty."  After  awhile,  Adams  said, 
"They  have  a  right  every  way.  The  banks  are  only 
so  many  leagues  from  the  Americans,  but  they  are 
so  many  from  the  Euroj)eans  :  if  the  latter  have  a 
right  by  natiu'e,  certainly  the  former  have.  We 
have  fought  together  with  the  English  in  their 
wars  for  the  enjoyment  of  them,  and  with  them  we 
have  possessed  them;  therefore,  we  have  a  full 
right."* 

The  Bi'itish  Commissioners  proposed  to  sign  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  while  leaving  this  particidar 
question  to  be  adjusted  at  the  definitive  treaty. 
But  Adams,  in  whose  nature  a  conciliatory  dis- 
position was  not  conspicuous,  refused  to  consent  to 
sucli  an  arrangement.  He  declared  that,  when 
first  commissioned  as  a  negotiator  with  Great 
Britain,  his  country  had  ordered  him  to  make  no 
peace  without  a  clear  acknowledgment  of  the  right 
to  the  fisheries  ;  and  by  that  direction  he  would 


stand.  No  preliminaries  should  have  his  signature 
without  it.  He  then  a[)2oealed  to  Laurens,  who 
Avas  in  Congress  at  tlie  time  when  the  first  com- 
mission (that  of  September  27th,  1779,  which  came 
to  nothing)  was  issued.  Laurens  supported  Adams 
Avitli  much  warmth ;  and  Jay,  though  in  a  more 
guarded  and  temperate  manner,  spoke  to  the  same 
general  eflect.  In  taking  this  position  so  decidedly, 
Adams,  although  acting  from  a  sentiment  of 
patriotism,  laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  which 
even  so  pai'tial  and  admiring  a  biographer  as  his 
grandson  cannot  escape.  "For,"  says  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  ;*'  the  powers  to  treat  on  commerce, 
in  which  the  instmictions  referred  to  Avei'e  inserted, 
had  in  the  interval  been  revoked  by  Congi-ess,  and 
the  right  to  tlie  fishei-ies,  although  adhered  to  in 
argument,  had  been  abandoned  as  an  ultimatum." 
It  was  not  even  insisted  on  in  the  instructions  in 
question,  though  put  forward  as  a  thing  desirable 
to  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Oswald,  in  a  paper  on  the  subject  which  lie 
drew  up  some  weeks  later,  observed  : — "  One  of 
these  gentlemen  [the  American  Commissioners] 
said,  that  if  we  insisted  on  keeping  their  people  at 
a  distance  of  three  leagues  from  our  shores,  we 
could  not  complain  if  they  also  forbad  our  ships 
from  coming  within  the  like  distance  of  the  coasts 
of  the  thirteen  provinces.  With  respect  to  drying 
their  fish,  the  same  gentleman  said  he  thoiight,  if 
we  would  not  allow  of  their  landing  vipon  the 
unsettled  parts  of  our  shore,  at  a  certain  season  in 
the  year,  they  would  justly  deny  us  the  same 
privilege  in  all  parts  of  their  country.  Another  of 
these  Commissioners  (who  had  all  along  expressed 
himself  with  great  resentment  at  their  people  being 
thus  unfavourably  distinguished  from  the  French) 
declared  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indiflTerence  to 
them  as  to  what  pi'ohibitions  we  should  put  their 
people  under,  since  they  would  easily  make  reprisals 
in  another  way  to  their  advantage,  by  an  act  of 
navigation,  that  should  exclude  English  ships 
for  ever  from  any  participation  in  the  American 
trade,  either  inwards  or  outwards. "t  This  paper 
seems  to  have  been  prepai'ed  by  Oswald  for  the  use 
of  Strachey,  in  case  any  justification  as  to  the 
concession  of  a  share  in  the  fisheries,  which  was 
ultimately  made,  should  be  required  in  Parliament. 
The  best  j  ustification,  said  Oswald,  was,  that  with- 
out giving  way  on  this  jioint  there  would  have  been 
no  provisional  treaty  at  all.  "  That,"  he  added 
emphatically,  "is  very  certain." 

In  the  matter  of  the  fisheries,   the  Americans 
were  clearly  without  the  support  of  France.     Before 


*  Gordon's  History  of  the  War  of  Independence,  Vol.  IV. ,  p.  330. 
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the  discussic  .  on  the  subject  between  the  American 
and  English  Commissioners,  M.  de  Rayneval  had 
suggested  to  the  former  the  impolicy  of  opposing 
England  too  much  in  this  respect.  He  observed 
that  it  was  natural  for  France  to  wish  better  to  the 
United  States  than  to  England,  but  that,  as  the 
fisheries  were  a  great  nui-sery  for  seamen,  they 
might  suppose  England  would  be  disinclined  to  let 
others  share  in  them,  and  that  for  his  part  he 
wished  there  might  be  as  few  obstacles  to  a  peace 
as  possible.  On  the  23rd  of  November,  Vei-gennes 
wrote  to  Luzerne  :— "  There  exists  in  our  treaties 
no  condition  which  obliges  the  King  to  prolong  the 
war  in  order  to  sustain  the  ambitious  pretensions 
which  the  United  States  may  form  in  reference  to 
the  fisheries,  or  to  the  extent  of  boundaries.  .  .  , 
In  spite  of  all  the  cajoleries  which  the  English 
Ministers  lavish  on  the  Americans,  I  do  not  pi-omise 
myself  they  will  show  themselves  ready  to  yield, 
either  in  regard  to  the  fisheries,  or  in  regard  to  the 
boundaries,  as  the  American  Commissioners  under- 
stood them.  This  last  subject  may  be  arranged  by 
mutual  saci'ifices  and  compensations.  But  as  to  the 
fii-st,  in  order  to  form  a  settled  judgment  on  its 
probable  issue,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  what 
the  Americans  understand  by  the  fisheries.  If  it  is 
the  drift-fishery  on  banks  i-emote  from  the  coast,  it 
seems  to  me  a  natural  right ;  but  if  they  pretend 
to  the  fisheries  as  they  exercised  them  by  the  title 
of  English  subjects,  do  they,  in  the  name  of  justice, 
think  to  obtain  rights  attached  to  the  condition  of 
.subjects  which  they  renounce?"* 

The  decision  on  the  fisheries  was  aiTived  at  on 
the  29  th  of  November.  The  other  important  ques- 
tion, concerning  the  refugees,  was  discussed  at  the 
same  time.  As  touching  the  latter,  the  American 
Commi  loners  agreed  that  there  should  be  no  future 
confiscations,  nor  prosecution  of  loyalists  ;  that  all 
pending  prosecutions  should  be  discontinued ;  and 
that  Congress  should  recommend  to  the  several 
States,  and  to  their  Legislatures,  an  amnesty,  and 
the  restitution  of  their  confiscated  property,  to  such 
persons  as  coiild  be  proved  to  be  real  British  subjects, 
and  such  Americans  as  had  not  borne  arms  against 
the  United  States.  The  British  Government  had 
contended  for  more  than  this — namely,  for  com- 
pensation to  the  loyalists  for  the  losses  they  had 
sustained ;  and  for  awhile  it  seemed  as  if  the 
negotiations  might  have  broken  off  on  that  one 
point.  Franklin  at  length  put  the  English  Com- 
missionere  in  an  embarrassing  position  by  saying 
that  he  would  allow  for  the  losses  which  the  loyalists 
had  suffered,  pi'ovided  another  account  were  opened, 

*  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  X. ,  chap.  29. 


of  the  mischief  they  had  done,  the  slaves  they  had 
carried  off,  and  the  houses  they  had  burned ;  new 
Commissioners  to  be  appointed  to  stx'ike  a  balance 
between  the  two  computations.  This  foreshadowed 
such  an  appalling  chapter  of  vague  and  angry  dis- 
cussions that  the  representatives  of  England  gave 
way  as  regarded  the  claim  for  compensation. 

The  article  with  respect  to  the  fisheries  was  now 
reduced  to  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the 
treaty,  granting  to  the  United  States  equal  rights 
with  British  fishermen  to  take  fish  on  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  and  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and 
creeks  of  all  other  British  dominions  in  America. 
Strachey  and  Fitzherbert  here  suggested  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  consult  the  Government  at  home. 
Adams  had  no  objection  to  a  reference;  but  Franklin 
saw  that  this  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
whole  matter  into  Parliament,  wliich  would  meet  in  a 
few  days,  and  that  Parliament  might  raise  difiiculties 
which  would  be  flital  to  the  entire  agreement.  He 
therefore  observed  that,  if  any  further  delay  should 
be  made,  the  clause  insuring  to  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  the  right  of  recovering  their  debts  in  the 
United  States  must  also  be  reconsidered.  Hei'eupon, 
Strachey,  fearing  the  loss  of  this  clause,  on  which 
he  justly  prided  himself,  withdrew  his  support  from 
the  suggestion  that  the  article  on  the  fisheries  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Govei^nment,  and  Fitzherbert 
presently  followed  his  example.  The  several  points 
in  contention  being  thus  settled,  the  negotiator's, 
on  the  30th  of  November,  signed  and  sealed  fair 
copies  of  the  preliminai-y  articles  of  peace.  These 
were  made  contingent  on  the  general  pacification; 
but  the  signature  took  place  without  the  French 
Government  receiving  any  previous  intimation  of 
the  fact — a  circumstance  of  which  the  Count  de 
Vergennes,  shortly  afterwards,  rather  bitterly  com- 
plained. "  Judge  of  my  surprise,"  he  wrote  to 
Luzerne  on  the  19th  of  December,  "when,  on  the 
30th  of  November,  Dr.  Franklin  informed  me  that 
the  articles  were  signed.  The  reservation  retained 
on  our  account  does  not  save  the  infraction  of  the 
promise  which  we  have  made  to  each  other  not  to 
sign  except  conjointly.  .  .  .  This  negotiation 
is  not  yet  so  far  advanced  in  regard  to  ourselves  as 
that  of  the  United  States ;  not  but  what  the  King, 
if  he  had  shown  as  little  delicacy  in  his  proceedings 
as  the  American  Commissionei'S,  might  have  signed 
articles  with  England  long  before  them."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Amei'icans  accused  the  French  of 
acting  with  secrecy  towards  them.  The  truth 
appears  to  be  that  each  distrusted  the  other. 
Adams,  however,  in  an  informal  way,  told  Ver- 
gennes from  time  to  time  of  the  pi'ogress  of  the 
negotiations ;  and  Vergennes  himself,  in  writing  to 
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Luzerne  as  far  back  as  the  9th  of  April,  had  said 
that  France  was  willing  that  the  American  Pleni- 
potentiaries in  Europe  should  treat  directly  with 
those  from  the  Court  of  London  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  French,  while  the  latter  should  be 
engaged  in  a  negotiation  on  their  own  part, — 
l)rovided  that  the  two  negotiations  should  proceed 
together  throughout,  that  the  two  treaties  should 
be  signed  at  the  same  time,  and  that  neither  should 
take  effect  without  the  other.  But,  even  at  this 
early  f)eriod,  France  was  suspicious  of  the  intentions 
of  the  United  States.  In  a  letter  to  Luzerne,  of  the 
23rd  of  March,  Vergennes  hinted  his  fears  that 
Congress  would  listen  to  the  desire  of  the  British 
Government  to  conclude  a  separate  peace,  and 
dwelt  much  on  the  fact  that  his  Sovereign  had 
refused  a  similar  offer  from  England.*  Later  in 
the  year,  it  was  believed  in  France  (but  quite 
erroneously)  that  the  Rockingham  Whigs  and  King 
George  were  disposed  to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
United  States,  and,  in  conjunction  with  them,  to 
cai'ry  on  the  war  with  France.  This  belief  may 
have  been  the  reason  why  the  French  Government, 
as  appears  to  have  been  the  case,  desired  to  procure 
for  America,  not  an  acknowledgment  of  indepen- 
dence and  a  permanent  peace,  but  a  twenty  years' 
truce,  and  a  tacit  acknowledgment,  like  that  which 
Spain  granted  to  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Jay  is  said  to  have 
been  the  person  by  whose  vigorous  interposition 
this  plan  was  defeated. 

It  would  seem  from  the  statements  of  Franklin 
that,  on  his  mentioning  the  conclusion  of  the  pre- 
liminaries to  Vergennes,  on  the  same  day  that  the 
signatures  were  appended,  that  Minister  expressed 
no  dissatisfaction,  but,  on  the  contrary,  commended 
the  management  of  the  Commissioners,  and  signi- 
fied his  opinion  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  a  general  peace,  the  acknowledgment  of 
American  Independence,  had  been  removed. 
Fifteen  days  later,  he  gave  decided  expression  to 
very  different  emotions.  Franklin  having  informed 
him  of  his  intention  to  despatch  a  vessel  to  the 
United  States  with  intelligence  of  what  had  been 
transacted,  and  having  offered  him  the  use  of  that 
vessel  for  sending  any  despatches  of  his  own, 
Vergennes  replied  by  an  indignant  remonsti'ance 
against  the  proceeding,  as  a  breach  of  the  agreement 
between  the  two  countries.  He  particularly  com- 
plained of  the  haste  with  which  the  Commissioners 
had  sent  home  an  account  of  their  own  acts, 
befoi-e  assuring  themselves  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
French  negotiation.      Tlie  Count,  at  this  date,  was 

♦  Sparks's  Washington,  Vol.  VIII.,  pp.  294-5  (note). 


again  under  the  impression  that  a  secret  ixn- 
derstanding  existed,  or  was  being  negotiated, 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  with  a 
view  to"  the  isolation  of  France,  and  possibly  to  a 
joint  j)rosecution  of  the  war  against  her.  A  few 
weeks  sufficed  to  show  that  this  supposition  was 
wholly  incori-ect;  but  for  the  moment  the  anger 
and  suspicion  of  the  Count  were  gi-eat.  It  wa.s  by 
the  American  vessel  that  he  sent  his  letter  to 
Luzerne  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  United 
States  Commissioners — rather  a  discourteous  ad- 
vantage to  take  of  Franklin's  civility. 

The  principal  points  of  the  several  articles*  now 
agreed  to  have  been  made  appai'ent  in  the  foregoing 
narrative  of  the  negotiations ;  but  it  will  be  con- 
venient here  to  append  an  outline  of  the  whole 
document.  By  the  first  article,  his  Britannic 
Majesty  acknowledged  the  thirteen  States  to  be 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent,  and  for  himself, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  relinquished  all  claims  to 
the  government  and  to  the  proprietary  and  territorial 
rights  of  the  same,  and  of  every  part  thereof.  The 
second  article  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  Republic 
in  accordance  with  what  the  Commissioners  had 
claimed  as  belonging  naturally,  or  by  long-esta- 
blished custom,  to  the  several  States.  (These 
boxmdaries  were  marked,  on  copies  of  the  map  of 
North  America,  by  a  strongly-drawn  line.)  The 
third  article  set  forth  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  enjoy,  unmolested,  the 
right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  all  the  banks 
and  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea  where 
the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  at  any 
previous  time  to  fish,  and  on  the  coasts  and 
in  the  bays  and  creeks  of  all  other  British  do- 
minions in  America;  but  the  American  fishermen 
were  not  to  have  the  right  of  drying  or  curing  fish 
in  any  part  of  the  King's  settled  dominions  in 
America  (unless  by  special  agi-eement),  though  such 
right  was  to  be  enjoyed  in  any  of  the  unsettled 
parts  as  long  as  they  remained  unsettled.  By  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  articles,  it  was  undei'stood 
that  no  impediment  should  be  put  in  the  way  of 
recovering  boTid  Jide  debts ;  that  Congress  should 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  several  Legislatures  to 
provide  for  the  restitution  of  all  estates  belonging 
to  real  British  subjects  who  had  not  borne  arms 
against  them  ;  that  all  other  persons  were  to  be  at 
liberty  to  go  to  any  of  the  provinces,  and  remain 
there  for  twelve  months,  so  as  to  wind  up  their 
affaii-s;  that  Congress  should  also  recommend  to  the 
several  States  the  restitution  of  the  confiscated  pro- 
perty of  loyalists,  on  their  repayment  of  the  sums 
for  which  it  had  been  sold  ;  that  no  further  pro- 
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secutioiis  should  be  commenced,  ami  no  fiu-ther 
confiscations  be  made;  and  that  all  persons  in  prison 
on  political  charges  should  be  set  at  liberty.  The 
seventh  ai-ticle  stipulated  that  thei-e  should  be  a 
linn  and  perpetual  peace  between  his  Britannic 
Majesty  and  the  said  States  ;  that  all  prisoners  on 
both  sides  should  be  set  at  liberty ;  that  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty  should,  with  all  convenient  speed,  and 
without  causing  any  destruction,  or  carrying  away 
any  negroes  or  other  property  of  the  American 
inhabitants,  withdraw  all  his  armies,  garrisons,  and 
fleets  from  the  said  United  States  ;  and  that  he 
should  order  the  restitution  of  all  archives,  records, 
deeds,  and  papers,  belonging  to  any  of  the  said 
States,  or  their  citizens,  which  in  the  course  of  the 
war  might  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  officers. 
By  the  eighth  article,  it  was  agreed  that  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to 
the  ocean,  should  for  ever  remain  free  and  open, 
both  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  ninth  and  last 
article  provided  that,  supposing  it  should  so  happen 
that  any  place  or  territory  belonging  to  Great  Britain 
or  the  United  States  should  be  conquered  by  the 
arms  of  either  from  the  other  before  the  arrival  of 
the  preliminary  articles  in  America,  the  same 
should  be  restored  without  difficulty,  and  without 
compensation  being  required.  To  these  provisions 
was  added  a  secret  article  respecting  the  limits  of 
West  Florida,  in  case,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  that 
province  should  be,  or  should  be  put,  in  possession 
of  Great  Britain.  The  clause  prohibiting  the 
cany ing  away  of  "  negroes  or  other  property "  was 
interlined,  on  the  demand  of  Laurens  (a  South 
Carolinian),  after  the  preliminaries  had  been  drawn 
up.  The  principle  of  slavery  was  thus  recognised 
in  the  very  document  which  secured  the  liberty  of 
the  United  States  ;  but  it  was  understood  that  free 
negroes  were  to  be  regarded  among  the  citizens  of 
the  yoiing  Republic. 

The  English  Ministi-y  were  at  one  time  not 
•without  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  lay  before 
Parliament,  on  its  assembling,  the  French  and 
Si)anish  ])reliminary  articles,  as  well  as  the 
American.  But  the  pi-olonged  diplomatic  struggle 
made  by  S])ain  for  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar,  in 
which  for  awliile  she  was  supported  by  France, 
thwarted  this  hope  ;  so  that  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  the  King  could  i-efer  only  to  the  provisional 
agreement  with  his  sometime  colonies.  The  two 
Houses  met  on  the  5  th  of  December,  when  his 
Majesty  announced  that  he  liad  gone  the  full  length 
of  the  powers  vested  in  him   by  the   Legislature, 


and  had  offered  to  declare  the  colonies  of  North 
America  free  and  independent  States.  "  In  thus 
admitting  their  separation  from  the  Crown  of  these 
kingdoms,"  continued  the  King,  in  words  which, 
coming  from  the  source  they  did,  were  both  natural 
and  affecting,  "  I  have  sacrificed  every  consideration 
of  my  own  to  the  wishes  and  opinion  of  my  people. 
I  make  it  my  humble  and  earnest  prayer  to 
Almighty  God  that  Great  Britain  may  not  feel  the 
evils  which  might  result  from  so  great  a  dis- 
memberment of  the  Empire ;  and  that  America 
may  be  free  from  the  calamities  which  have 
formerly  proved  in  the  mother  country  how 
essential  monarchy  is  to  the  enjoyment  of  con- 
stitutional liberty.  Religion,  language,  interest, 
affections,  may,  and  I  hope  will,  yet  prove  a  bond 
of  permanent  union  between  the  two  countries. 
To  this  end,  neither  attention  nor  disposition  on 
my  part  shall  be  wanting."  A  painful  duty  was 
never  more  gracefully  performed. 

No  amendment  to  the  Address  was  moved  in 
either  House;  but  several  members  of  the  Op- 
position attacked  the  Government  with  great 
vehemence.  The  Provisional  Treaty  was  not  yet 
laid  before  Parliament,  yet  its  bare  announcement 
provoked  many  expressions  of  dissatisfaction.  Fox 
again  contended,  as  he  had  always  done,  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  independence  should  have 
preceded  the  negotiations ;  which  was  equivalent 
to  saying  that  England  should  have  deprived 
herself,  at  the  oixtset,  of  every  means  of  i-esisting 
extreme  demands  on  the  part  of  the  Americans. 
But  he  fouiad  very  little  support  in  this  view  ; 
and  Lord  North,  his  ancient  enemy,  with  whom  he 
was  shortly  to  form  a  coalition,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  renunciation  by  England  of  her 
sovereignty  over  the  colonies  could  not  have  been 
justified  unless  by  making  it  the  price  of  peace. 
Burke,  on  the  Report  of  the  Address  being  brought 
up,  described  the  King's  Speech  as  a  medley  of 
hypocrisy  and  nonsense.  Fox  said  that  he  detested 
and  des]}ised  it ;  and  both  taunted  Shelburne  with 
having  formerly  contended  that  to  give  up  the  colo- 
nies would  be  the  ruin  of  England.  The  Premier 
replied — and  nothing  could  be  more  fair  or  I'eason- 
able  than  such  an  answer — that  his  opinion  was 
imchanged,  but  that  he  yielded  to  absolute  neces- 
sity ;  and  half  a  year  before  he  had  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  country  would  in  time  recover  even 
from  this  great  calamity.  On  the  23rd  of  Decem- 
ber the  two  Houses  adjourned  for  a  month;  and 
Government  hoped  in  the  meanwhile  to  conclude 
preliminai-ies  of  peace  with  France  and  Spain. 
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Although  there  could  be  little  doubt,  as  tlie  year 
1782  progressed,  that  a  peace  would  be  speedily 
concluded,  it  was  held  by  the  Americans  and  their 
allies  to  be  but  prudent  to  keep  themselves  pre- 
j)ared  for  the  worst.  The  policy  now  favoured  by 
the  British  Parliament,  and  adopted  by  Government, 
of  maintaining  nothing  more  than  a  posture  of 
defence,  relieved  the  Americans  of  any  immediate 
apprehensions  ;  but  the  French  thought  that  Clinton 
might  consider  himself  free  to  send  a  jiortion  of  his 
troops  to  the  West  Indies,  to  act  there  against  the 
possessions  of  France.  In  course  of  the  summer, 
Washington  wrote  to  Rochambeau,  advising  him 
to  march  his  regiments  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
and  form  a  junction  with  the  forces  of  the  United 
•States.  The  counsel  was  accepted,  and,  about  the 
middle  of  September,  the  French  crossed  the 
Hudson  at  King's  Ferry  to  Verplank's  Point, 
whence  they  afterwards  removed  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Crompond,  some  ten  miles  off.  Washington 
concentrated  his  army  at  his  former  encampment 
about  Newburgh,  where  he  established  his  head- 
quarters for  the  winter.  Near  the  end  of 
October,  the  French  troops  marched  towards  the 
North-eastern  States,  under  pretence  of  wintering 
there,  but  in  reality  with  the  design  of  embark- 
ing for  the  West  Indies.  They  arrived  at  Boston 
in  the  first  week  of  December,  and  on  the  29th  of 
that  month  sailed  in  the  fleet  of  the  Marquis  de 
Vaudreuil  for  their  place  of  destination. 

Acts  of  violence  continued  to  be  perpetrated  in 
various  dii-ections  ;  but  they  were  mainly  due  to 
the  American  partisans  of  British  rule.  These 
men  were  sometimes  persons  of  the  worst  character, 
who  acted  with  the  ferocity  of  brigands ;  and 
their  rage  and  cruelty  were  experienced  in  all  parts 
of  the  Union.  The  neighbourhood  of  New  York, 
as  the  reader  is  aware,  suffered  terribly  from  the 
lawless  devastations  of  irregular  partisans  on  both 
sides  ;  and  the  loyalist,  Captain  James  Delancey, 
of  West  Chester,  here  earned  an  evil  renown  by 


his  unspaiing  severities.  Delancey  succeeded 
Andre  as  Adjutant-General  of  the  British  army ; 
and  it  was  he  who,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1781, 
commanded  in  an  attack  on  Croton  Bridge,  which 
resulted  in  the  death,  under  circumstances  of  great 
barbarity,  of  Colonel  Christopher  Greene,  of  Rhode 
Island,  a  relative  of  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  and 
himself  an  officer  wlio  had  acquired  distinction  in 
the  Canadian  campaign  of  1775,  and  on  subsequent 
occasions.  In  April,  1782,  Delancey  caused  three 
rebels  to  be  publicly  executed  within  the  British 
lines ;  but  for  this  he  seems  to  have  had  some 
excuse  in  the  cruelties  practised  by  the  revolutionary 
Americans  on  their  loyalist  fellow-countrymen.  It 
was  in  the  South,  however,  that  these  excesses 
mainly  took  place  during  the  year  1782.  A  ruffian 
named  David  Fanning,  who  held  a  British  conmiis- 
sion  as  colonel  of  the  loyal  militia  in  Randolph  and 
Chatham  counties.  North  Carolina,  with  authority 
to  grant  commissions  to  others  as  captains  and 
subalterns,  committed,  on  his  own  showing,  many 
acts  of  the  utmost  atrocity. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  this  man  set  out  with 
his  companions,  to  give  the  rebels  what  he  called 
"a  small  scourge."  The  first  place  they  visited 
was  the  plantation  of  Andrew  Balfour,  of  Ran- 
dolph county,  formerly  of  the  State  Legislature, 
and  now  an  officer  of  the  militia.  Having  broken 
into  the  house  of  this  i)erson,  they  fired  twice  at 
him,  in  the  presence  of  his  sister  and  daughter, 
seriously  wounduig  him  both  times.  They  then 
burned  the  houses  of  several  rebels,  ravaged  a 
plantation,  and  shot  an  officer  who  was  escaping 
under  cover  of  darkness.  Proceeding  to  the  house 
of  another  officer.  Fanning  told  him  that  if  he 
would  come  out  he  would  grant  him  parole ;  but 
he  refused.  "  With  that,"  writes  this  scoundrel 
in  his  Journal,  "  I  ordered  the  house  to  be  set  on 
fire.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  flames  increasing,  he 
called  out  to  me  to  spare  his  house  for  his  wife's 
and  children's  sake,  and  he  would  walk  out  with  his 
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arms  in  liis  hands.  I  answered  him  that,  if  lie 
would  walk  out,  his  house  should  be  spared  for  his 
wife  and  children.  When  he  came  out,  he  said, 
*  Here  I  am ; '  with  that  he  received  two  balls 
through  his  body.  I  proceeded  on  to  one  Major 
Dugin's  plantation,  and  I  destroyed  all  his  property, 
and  all  the  rebel  officers'  property  in  the  settlement, 
for  the  distance  of  forty  miles.  On  our  way,  I 
catched  a  commissary  from  Salisbury,  and  delivered 
him  up  to  some  of  my  men  whom  he  had  treated  ill 
when  prisoners,  and  they  immediately  hung  him. 


York,  and  the  prospect  of  peace  negotiations,  a 
conciliatory  policy  was  adopted  by  the  British  in 
the  Noi'th.  Cai-leton  desii*ed  that  hostilities  might 
be  stayed,  treated  his  prisoners  with  great  considera- 
tion, and  set  several  of  them  free.  Some  Caro- 
linians had  been  exiled  from  Charleston  at  the  fall 
of  that  city,  though  the  capitulation  was  undei'stood 
to  protect  them  against  such  treatment.  These 
men  were  now,  on  the  request  of  Washington,  sent 
back  to  their  own  homes  at  the  exj^ense  of  the 
British  Government,  and  Carleton  said  that  every- 


I-OIIT    CHAMIiLY,    lllONTiEKS    Ol"    CANADA    AND    THE    UNmilJ    feXAXLS. 


On  the  IStli  of  April,  I  set  out  for  Chatham,  where 
I  learned  that  a  wedding  was  to  be  that  day.  We 
surrounded  the  house,  and  drove  all  out,  one  by 
one.  I  found  one  concealed  upstairs.  Having  my 
pistols  in  my  hand,  I  discharged  them  both  at  his 
breast ;  he  fell,  and  that  night  expired."  *  Such 
were  the  acts  which  turned  even  the  loyalists  of 
the  South  into  enemies  of  the  British  Government ; 
yet,  after  the  war,  this  murderous  wa-etch  was  re- 
commended by  the  office  of  American  Claims  as  a 
proper  person  to  be  put  upon  the  half-pay  list. 
With  the  arrival  of  Sii'  Guy  Carleton  at  New 

*  MS.  copy  of  Fauuing's  Journal,  quoted  by  Bancroft  in  liis 
History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  X.,  chap.  28. 


thins  should  be  done  to  make  them  forget  the 
hardships  they  had  suffered.  A  projected  raid 
into  the  State  of  New  York  by  a  party  of  Indians 
was  forbidden  by  the  English  commander,  and, 
under  his  immediate  eye,  the  two  nations  were 
viitually  at  peace.  The  South,  as  the  reader  is 
aware,  was  not  so  entirely  free  from  warlike  opera- 
tions ;  but  even  there  a  species  of  truce  set  in 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  people,  however, 
could  not  forget  the  villanies  committed  by  such 
men  as  Fanning  ;  and  when  the  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina  met,  under  writs  issued  by  Governor 
Rutledge,  laws  were  passed,  banishing  the  partisans 
of  England,  and  confiscating  their  estates — an  act 
of  severity   which  punished    many    conscientious 
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adherents  of  the  unsuccessful  cause  for  the  misdeeds 
of  some. 

The  monetary  afiairs  of  the  Union  continued  to 
give  much  trouble,  and  even  the  skill  of  Robert 
Morris,  the  Finance  Minister  of  the  Federation, 
could  not  prevent  a  considerable  degree  of  em- 
barrassment. This  gentleman,  who  was  not  an 
American,  but  a  native  of  England,  had  a  great 
idea  of  the  benefit  of  a  public  debt — a  benefit 
which  the  citizens  of  tlie  United  States  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  appreciate.  His  project  for  a 
National  Bank  received  the  assent  of  only  seven  out 
of  the  thirteen  States,  and  doubts  were  expressed 
as  to  whether  the  Federation  had  the  power  to  in- 
corporate such  an  institution.  Congress,  however, 
had  already  pledged  its  word.  As  a  compromise, 
the  corporation  was  forbidden  to  exercise  its  powei'S 
in  any  one  of  the  States  in  a  manner  repugnant  to 
the  laws  or  constitution  of  such  State ;  and  the 
local  Assemblies  were  recommended  to  give  to  the 
incorporating  ordinance  its  full  operation.  The 
business  of  the  bank  commenced  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1782,  and  its  transactions  proved  very 
profitable  to  the  Federal  Government.  The  notes, 
though  payable  at  Philadelphia  in  specie,  did  not 
command  public  confidence  at  a  distance,  and  the 
corporation  was  able  to  buy  up  its  own  promises  at 
from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  discount.*  Without 
the  assistance  of  this  bank,  it  is  not  eiisy  to  see 
how  the  affairs  of  the  nation  could  have  gone  on 
at  all.  The  public  funds  were  exhausted ;  not  a 
dollar  remained  in  the  treasury;  and  Morris,  up 
to  the  early  spring  of  1782,  had  received  no  money 
whatever  from  any  State  in  the  Union.  The 
States  were  half  a  million  of  dollars  in  debt  on 
the  year's  taxes,  which  had  been  raised  by  anticipa- 
tion on  the  system  of  credit  created  by  this  clever 
financier.  On  the  14th  of  May,  Morris  wrote  to 
John  Hancock,  formerly  President  of  Congress, 
and  now  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  his  native 
State: — "On  the  1st  of  January,  1782,  witli  a 
heavy  arrearage  for  1781,  unpaid  on  the  face  of  the 
requisitions  of  Congi-ess,  I  had  to  provide  for  a 
three  months'  expenditm-e,  when  no  man  would 
trust  the  public  for  a  single  dollar  :  your  Legisla- 
ture knew  the  state  of  public  credit  as  well  as  I 
did.  Instead  of  providing  money  for  the  1st  of 
April,  they  have  made  no  effort  for  that  pi.r])ose 
which  can  take  effect  bcfoi'e  the  1st  of  June.  Now 
then,  let  us  suppose  every  State  in  the  Union  to  be 
as  negligent  (and  many  of  them  ai*e  much  more  so), 
what  can  gentlemen  promise  themselves  ?  I  appre- 
hend the  most  teiTible  consequences.     I  beg  you  to 


press  an  immediate  payment  of  money,  the  necessity 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  nor  prudent  to 
declare."  t  For  this  condition  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy, Morris  was  most  unjustly  blamed,  and  was 
so  continuall}'^  vexed  by  clamorous  demands  that  he 
frequently  felt  tempted  to  resign  his  office. 

Congress  had  recently  received  another  six 
millions  of  livres  from  the  King  of  France,  with  an 
intimation,  however,  that  the  United  States  were 
to  expect  no  more.  Previous  to  the  receipt  of  the 
news  that  this  money  had  been  granted,  Morris  had 
been  obliged  to  issue  drafts  for  500,000  livres  on 
the  mere  chance  of  further  assistance  from  Paris  ; 
and  now  that  it  came,  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
request  the  Minister  of  Fi-ance,  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Secretary  at  War,  to  keep 
the  knowledge  of  the  gi'ant  from  Congress  and  from 
all  other  persons,  lest  the  State  Legislatures,  which 
had  not  yet  passed  their  tax-bills,  should  no  longer 
think  it  necessaiy  to  make  any  provision  for  the 
national  exigencies.  The  want  of  a  common 
patriotism  was  lamentable.  Greene  sent  repeated 
complaints  from  the  South  that  he  was  deficient  in 
the  commonest  things.  There  were  not,  he  said, 
two  quires  of  paper  in  the  whole  army,  and  several 
returns  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  make, 
because  there  was  nothing  to  write  them  on.  Of 
the  scarcity  of  food  and  clothing,  the  reader  has 
heard  before.  Representations  of  this  miserable 
condition  had  no  effect.  The  local  Legislatures 
took  not  the  slightest  heed  of  them,  and  Congi-ess 
could  do  nothing  to  amend  the  evils  which  it 
found. 

The  pajjer  currency  of  the  Union  was  a  constant 
source  of  anxiety — a  constant  incentive  to  ques- 
tionable expedients.  In  March,  1780,  Congi-ess 
resolved  to  call  iii  by  taxes  in  the  course  of  one 
year,  and  to  burn,  all  the  paper  bills  previously 
emitted,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  and  in  lieu  thei'eof  to  create  ten  millions  of 
new  money,  which  was  to  be  issued  as  fast  as,  and 
no  faster  than,  the  old  was  brought  in.  For  every 
twenty  dollars  of  the  old,  one  dollar  of  the  new 
emission  was  to  be  perfected  and  lodged  in  the 
Continental  loan  offices  of  the  several  States.  The 
new  bills  were  to  be  redeemable  in  specie  within 
six  years,  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per 
cent,,  imd  to  be  received  in  payment  of  the  monthly 
quotas  or  taxes  of  each  State,  at  the  same  rate  as 
specie.  They  were  to  be  based  on  funds  raised  by 
the  individual  States,  and  each  State  was  to  receive 
for  its  own  use  six-tenths  of  these  bills,  while  the 
other  four-tenths  were  to  be  subject  to  the  orders 


*  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  VoL  X.,  chap.  28. 
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of  Congress.  The  effect  of  this  measure  was  to 
cause  considerable  disappointment  to  the  holders  of 
the  old  currency,  who,  only  about  half  a  year  before, 
had  been  encouraged  by  Congi-ess  to  believe  that 
the  paper  then  in  circulation  would  be  redeemable 
at  par  in  hard  cash.  .As,  however,  the  generality 
of  the  holders  had  received  the  old  paper-money  at 
a  considerable  depreciation,  it  was  considered  un- 
fair to  the  community  at  large  to  allow  those 
holders  to  convert  it  at  what  would  have  been  in 
reality  a  higher  rate.  The  measure,  consequently, 
produced  no  convulsion,  though  many  persons  con- 
sidered themselve's  aggi'ieved. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  with  which  Mon-is 
had  to  deal.  That  he  might  fund  the  public  debt, 
and  provide  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest 
on  it,  he  proposed,  in  1782,  a  moderate  land-tax,  a 
poll-tax,  and  an  excise  on  distilled  liquors,  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  the  States  would  consent  to 
Congress  imposing  a  duty  of  live  per  cent,  on  im- 
ports. The  western  lands  were  to  be  reserved  as 
security  for  new  loans  in  Europe ;  and  by  these 
means  it  was  hoped  to  establish  the  public  credit. 
It  was  certainly  most  desii'able  to  do  something  to 
secure  an  equilibrium,  for  a  condition  of  things  was 
fast  coming  on,  in  Avhich  there  would  have  been 
hardly  any  revenue  at  all.  The  aggregate  expendi- 
ture of  the  United  States  for  the  war  (says  a  high 
American  authority)  had  been  at  the  i-ate  of  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  in  si)ecie  annually.  The  esti- 
mates for  1782  were  for  eight  millions  of  dollars; 
yet,  in  the  first  five  months  of  the  year,  the  sums 
received  from  the  States  amounted  to  less  than 
twenty  thousand  dollars — less,  that  is,  than  the 
estimated  expenses  for  a  single  day ;  and  of  this 
sum  not  a  shilling  had  been  received  from  either 
the  Eastern  or  the  Southern  States.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  send  out  two  Committees  of  Congress 
— one  to  isiportune  the  States  of  the  North,  and 
the  other  those  of  the  South.*  Congress  could  not 
levy  any  direct  taxes  on  the  people;  it  could  only 
require  of  the  States  certain  quotas,  which  those 
States  were  expected  to  supply,  but  Avhich  very 
frequently  they  failed  to  supply.  Wlien  they  thus 
failed,  Congress  was  void  of  all  power  to  enforce 
its  demands,  and  there  was  no  resource  but  to 
starve  the  public  service  (and  often  those  who  con- 
ducted it),  or  to  make  fresh  issues  of  paper-money. 
Morris  now  obtained  authority,  by  a  vote  of  Con- 
gress, to  appoint  receivers  of  taxes;  and  for  this 
office  at  New  York  he  selected  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. Tlie  fiither-iu-law  of  Hamilton,  General 
Schuyler,  invited  the  New  York  Senate,  at  Hamil- 

*  Bancroft. 


ton's  instigation,  to  declare  that  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  have  power  to  provide 
revenue  for  itself;  that  that  important  object  could 
never  be  attained  by  the  deliberations  of  the  States 
separately ;  that  it  was  essential  to  the  common, 
welfare  that  there  should  be  a  conference  of  all  the 
States  on  the  subject ;  and  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable for  such  purpose  for  Congress  to  recommend, 
and  for  each  State  to  adopt,  the  measure  of  assem- 
bling a  general  convention  of  the  States,  specially 
authorised  to  revise  and  amend  the  Confederation, 
reserving  a  right  to  the  respective  Legislatures  to 
ratify  their  determinations.  The  resolutions  were 
carried  unanimously  in  both  branches  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  ;  and  Hamilton  was  shortly  after- 
wards elected  one  of  the  delegates  of  New  York  to 
Congress.  Moms,  in  welcoming  him  to  that  post, 
said : — "  A  firm,  wise,  manly  system  of  Federal 
Government  is  what  I  once  wished,  what  I  now 
hope,  what  I  dare  not  expect,  but  what  I  will  not 
despair  of"     It  came  in  time  ;  but  not  yet. 

The  root  of  the  mischief  undoubtedly  lay  in  this 
Avant  of  sufficient  Federal  poAvers  on  the  part  of 
Congress — in  the  absence  of  a  truly  national 
Government.  The  Constitution  of  1777  confeiTed 
but  slight  prex'Ogatives  of  rule  or  the  Union ;  and 
these,  in  process  of  time,  and  by  the  dogged  resist- 
ance of  the  several  States,  had  become  still  less. 
No  one  saw  the  evil  more  clearly  than  Washington  ; 
but  at  that  time  Washington  had  little  or  no  in- 
fluence in  the  sphere  of  politics.  In  May,  1780,  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  who  v/as  a  delegate  in  Congi-ess 
from  Virginia: — "Certain  I  am,  unless  Congress 
are  vested  Avith  powers  by  the  several  States  com- 
petent to  the  great  purposes  of  war,  or  assume 
them  as  matter  of  right,  and  they  and  the  States 
respectively  act  with  more  energy  than  they  have 
hitherto  done,  ouv  cause  is  lost.  We  can  no  longer 
drudge  on  in  the  old  way.  By  ill-timing  in  the 
adoption  of  measures,  by  delays  in  the  execution  of 
them,  or  by  unwarrantable  jealousies,  Ave  incur 
enormous  expenses,  and  derive  no  benefit  fi'om 
them.  One  State  will  comply  with  a  requisition  of 
Congress ;  another  neglects  to  do  it ;  a  third  exe- 
cutes it  by  halves ;  and  all  difier  either  in  the 
manner,  the  matter,  or  so  much  in  point  of  time 
that  Ave  are  ahvays  Avorking  up  hill.  While  such 
a  system  as  the  present  one,  or  rather  want  of  one, 
prevails,  Ave  shall  ever  be  unable  to  apply  our 
strength  or  resources  to  any  advantage.  This,  my 
dear  Sir,  is  plain  language  to  a  member  of  Congress, 
but  it  is  the  language  of  truth  and  friendship.  Ifc 
is  the  result  of  long  thinking,  close  ap])lication,  and 
strict  observation.  I  see  one  head  gradually  changing 
into   thirteen.     I   see   one    army    bi'anching   into 
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thirteen,  which,  instead  of  looking  up  to  Congress 
as  the  supreme  controlling  power  of  the  United 
States,  are  considering  themselves  as  dependent  on 
their  respective  States.  In  a  word,  I  see  the 
powers  of  Congress  declining  too  fast  for  the  con- 
sideration and  respect  which  are  due  to  them  as  the 
great  representative  body  of  America ;  and  I  am 
fearful  of  the  consequences." 

His  con-espondent  was  equally  impressed  with 
the  viciousness   of  the   existing   system.     He  re- 
plied:— ''Congress  have  scarcely  a  power  left  but 
such  as  concerns  foi'eign  transactions ;   for,  as  to 
the  army,  they  are  at  pi'esent  little  more  than  the 
medium  through  which  its  wants  are  conveyed  to 
the  States,     This  body  never  had,  or  at  least  in 
few  instances  ever  exercised,  powers  adequate  to 
the   purposes  of  war;    and    indeed    such    as   they 
possessed  have  been  flittered  away  to  the  States, 
and  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  recover  them. 
Resolutions  are  now  before  us,  by  one  of  which  the 
States  are  desired  to  give  expi-ess  powers  for  the 
common  defence.     Others  go  to  the  assumption  of 
them  immediately.     The  first  will  sleep  with  the 
States;    the   others  will   die  where   they  are,    so 
cautious    are  some   of  offending  the  States."     To 
Greene,  two  years  later,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
weakness  of  the  American  army  was  due  to  the 
want  of  a  complete  and  genuine  political  Union. 
He  wished   to  confer  on  Congress  the   power  to 
enforce  its  requisitions,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  without  such  a  power  it  would  be  impossible 
to  establish  the  financial  afiairs  of  the  nation  upon 
a  footing  that  should  answer  the  public  demands. 
Most  of  the  leading  minds  of  America  knew  and 
lamented    the    absence    of  efficient   power   in   the 
States  collectively,  as  represented  in  Congress.     It 
was  the  great  disease  of  the  time,  and  nothing  but 
a  fortunate  conjunction  of  circumstances  prevented 
its  being  a  great  and  fatal  danger  also. 

Determined  to  do  the  utmost  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  his  views  of  Federal  Union,  Morris  i-equested 
his  fellow-countryman,  Thomas  Paine,  to  give  the 
service  of  his  literary  skill  in  the  same  direction.  In 
the  meanwhile,  he  pursued  with  great  energy  his 
projects  of  financial  reform.  On  the  31st  of  July, 
1782,  he  sent  to  Congress  his  Budget  for  1783. 
It  amounted  to  nine  millions  of  dollars,  and  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  borrow  four  millions, 
and  i-aise  the  other  five  millions  by  quotas.  The 
proposal  to  endow  Congress  with  the  right  to  levy 
a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  imports  was  pressed  on 
the  State  Legislatures  ;  but  Virginia  and  some  of 
the  other  States  refused  their  assent.  The  poverty 
of  the  Federal  Government  became  absolutely 
desperate.     Morris  wrote  to  Greene  in  the  spring 


of  that  eventful  year  : — "  You  must  continue  your 
exertions  with  or  without  men  or  provisions, 
clothing  or  pay."  Contracts  into  which  he  had 
entered,  for  provisioning  the  Northern  army,  he 
was  obliged  to  dissolve,  for  want  of  means  to  meet 
them.  To  Washington  he  wrote : — '•  I  pray  that 
Heaven  may  direct  your  mind  to  some  mode  Ijy 
which  Ave  may  be  yet  saved,"  Fortunately  for  the 
Ameiicans,  the  war  was  nearly  over.  Had  it 
continued  another  year  without  the  assistance  of 
France,  the  withdrawal  of  which  had  been  threat- 
ened, it  seems  doubtfid  whether  the  cause  of  the 
Revolution  would  not  have  collapsed.  There  were 
not  many  more  than  ten  thousand  men  in  the 
Northern  army,  and  the  Southern  was  in  a  state  of 
rapid  dissolution.  Washington  himself  saw  that 
peace  was  imperative. 

With  the  closing  days  of  1 782,  peace  was  pretty 
well  assured,  as  for  as  the  United  States  were 
concerned.  But  it  still  remained  doubtful  whether 
France  and  Spain  would  come  to  terms  with  Great 
Britain,  and  many  and  anxious  were  the  negotia- 
tions. Spain  was  the  great  obstacle.  To  obtain 
the  restitution  of  Gibraltar,  the  Court  of  Madrid 
offered  to  cede  to  England  any  territory  of  the 
Spanish  Monarchy  which  could  be  given  up  with- 
out absolivte  dismemberment.  Amongst  the  colonies 
so  excepted  were  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  together 
with  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the  American 
continent ;  in  fact,  all  the  places  which  would  have 
been  in  any  respect  an  equivalent  for  the  forti'ess  of 
the  western  Mediten-anean.  Lord  Shelburne  was 
not  at  all  impressed  with  the  value  of  Gibraltar 
(any  more  than  Lord  Chatham  had  been  befoi'e 
him),  and  would  gladly  have  surrendered  it  for 
West  Florida,  which  the  Spaniards  had  conquei'ed 
during  the  war.  But  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Shel- 
burne's  Lord  Privy  Seal,  would  not  kgree  to  the 
restitution  of  Gibraltai",  unless  Ti'inidad,  which 
Spain  refused  to  yield,  Avere  given  up,  in  addition 
to  what  had  already  been  offered.  Moreover,  the 
opinion  of  Parliament  was  clearly  against  relin- 
quishing a  position  which  the  nation  had  paid  so 
much  in  blood  and  treasui-e  to  acquire  and  main- 
tain. The  recent  magnificent  defence  of  Gibraltar 
by  Elliot  and  Howe  could  not  be  forgotten  ;  and 
when  some  hints  of  the  proposed  cession  were  let 
fall  in  the  Hoiise  of  Commons,  Fox  saw  in  the 
scheme  a  capital  o})portunity  for  making  an  effective 
party  attack.  Shelburne  soon  found  that  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  insist  on  the  retention  of  Gibraltar ; 
and  Spain,  finding  that  she  covild  not  count  on  the 
support  of  Finance  in  pushing  matters  to  extremities, 
reluctantly  agreed  to  accept  the  two  Floridas  in 
exchange  for    the   rock.       Preliminaries   of    peace 
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were  signed  at  Versailles,  on  the  20tli  of  January, 
1783,  between  the  Minister  of  England  and  the 
Ministers  of  France  and  Spain. 

The  articles  in  these  Px-eliminaries  which  in  any 
way  affected  America  may  be  briefly  stated.  By 
the  agi^eement  with  France,  the  right  of  that 
Power  to  fish  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and 
on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  was  re-established  on 
the  same  footing  as'  in  the  treaties  of  Utrecht 
(1713)  and  of  Paris  (1763),  with  the  additional 
cession  from  England  of  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon.  In  the  West  Indies,  England 
restored  St.  Lucia  and  ceded  Tobago ;  and  in 
return  got  back  Granada,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica, 
St.  Kitt's,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat.  As  regards 
Spain,  the  British  monarch  ceded  both  the  Floridas, 
and  the  Spanish  King  granted  to  the  English  the 
right  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
in  a  district  the  boundaries  of  which  were  afterwards 
to  be  fixed.  It  was  also  agreed  that  Providence 
and  the  Bahama  Isles  should  be  restored  to  Eng- 
land ;  but  it  subsequently  turned  out  that  the 
Bahamas  had  been  already  recovered  by  the  British 
before  the  close  of  active  warfare.  With  the 
Dutch  a  truce  was  concluded,  followed  in  time  by 
a  definitive  treaty. 

The  three  Preliminary  Treaties  —  those  with 
France,  Spain,  and  the  United  States — were  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  27th  of 
January,  and  a  series  of  debates  ensiied  which 
ultimately  caused  the  fall  of  the  Ministry.  Fox 
and  Lord  Noi"th  had  for  some  time  been  approach- 
ing one  another,  with  a  view  to  forming  a  coalition 
— an  agi'eement  for  party  ends  which  must  have 
cost  each  no  small  sacrifice  of  pride,  since  Lord 
North  had  always  regai'ded  Fox  as  little  better 
than  a  rebel,  and  Fox,  only  a  year  before,  had  said 
that  Lord  North  and  his  colleagues  wei*e  void  of 
every  principle  of  honour  and  honesty,  and  that 
from  the  moment  when  he  should  make  any  terms 
with  one  of  them,  he  would  rest  satisfied  to  be 
called  the  most  infamous  of  mankind.  But  the 
age  was  one  of  passionate  asseverations  and  easy 
compromises.  Neither  of  these  eminent  politicians 
had  much  chance  of  regaining  power  without  the 
assistance  of  the  other  ;  and  they  agreed  to  forget 
their  mutual  affx-onts,  that  they  might  destroy  the 
Government  of  Lord  Shelburne — a  man  of  a  more 
statesmanlike  mind  than  either.  On  the  17th 
of  February,  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  moved  an  address 
of  thanks  to  his  Majesty  for  ordering  the  pre- 
liminary articles  of  peace  to  be  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  Tlie  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  follovred  by  a  violent 
debate.     An  amendment,  withholding  such  approba- 


tion, yet  assuring  his  Majesty  of  the  firm  deter- 
mination of  the  House  to  adhere  to  the  several 
articles  to  which  the  public  faith  had  been  pledged, 
was  moved,  supported  by  the  leading  members  of 
the  contemplated  coalition,  and  carried  by  a 
majority  of  16.  A  similar  amendment  was  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Lords,  where,  how- 
ever, it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  13.  On 
the  21st  of  February,  Lord  John  Cavendish  moved 
— "  That  the  concessions  made  to  the  adversaries 
of  Great  Britain  by  the  Provisional  Treaty  and  the 
Preliminary  Articles  were  greater  than  they  were 
entitled  to,  either  from  the  actual  situation  of  their 
respecti\^e  possessions,  or  from  their  comparative 
strength."  Considering  that  Fox  and  his  party 
had  advocated  the  most  extreme  concessions  to  the 
United  Colonies,  it  required  no  small  amount 
of  audacity  in  the  membei-s  of  that  political  body  to 
condemn  the  Government  for  making  peace  on 
terms  which  went  no  farther  than  those  which  had 
always  been  suppoi"ted  in  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  North.  They  had  even  thi-eatened 
that  Minister  with  capital  punishment  for  continu- 
ing the  war  in  America ;  yet  they  now  condemned 
Lord  Shelbui-ne  and  his  colleagues  for  putting  a 
stop  to  hostilities  on  the  only  conditions  obtainable. 
Fox  argued  that  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and 
America,  had  been  reduced  to  a  desperate  condi- 
tion, and  that  consequently  such  ample  concessions 
should  not  have  been  granted.  He  was  answered 
by  William  Pitt,  who  showed  that  the  Government 
had  no  choice  in  the  matter;  but  the  House  had 
made  up  its  mind  to  vote  against  the  Government, 
and,  on  a  division,  Lord  John  Cavendish's  resolu- 
tions were  carried  by  a  majority  of  17.  Lord  Shel- 
burne immediately  resigned,  and  a  new  Ministry 
was  formed,  after  some  delay  and  considerable 
difficulty,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  was 
Premier,  Lord  North  Secretary  for  Home  Affairs, 
and  Fox  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affaii-s.  The 
Government  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Rockingham  party,  and,  on  this 
account  alone,  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
King. 

That  the  Allied  Powers  opposed  to  England 
were  really,  as  Fox  had  asserted,  reduced  to  great 
extremities,  cannot  be  denied  ;  yet  it  is  equally 
true  that  England  herself  was  very  far  from  being 
in  a  position  to  carry  on  the  war.  It  was  shown 
by  Pitt  that,  exclusive  of  the  annual  services,  the 
unfunded  debt  amounted  at  that  time  to  thirty 
millions  ;  and  Ministers  had  found  that  a  force  of 
three  thousand  men  was  the  utmost  that  could  be 
despatched  on  any  foreign  expedition.  Even  if  Fox, 
while  out  of  office,  did  not  know  the  exact  position  of 
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the  country,  he  must,  as  a  jiublic  man,  have  known 
enough  to  see  the  futility  of  any  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  struggle ;  and  regard  for  his  own 
cliaracter  as  a  politician  should  have  restrained 
him  from  so  comi)letely  changing  sides.  Even  as 
it  was,  he  was  compelled,  a  few  months  later,  to 
assent  to  those  very  terms  which  he  first  supported, 
and  afterwards  condemned.  The  definitive  treaties 
with  France,  Spain,  and  America  were  signed  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  and  the  long  war  with  the 
United  States  was  thus  brought  to  a  formal,  as 
well  as  a»  actual,  termination  by  the  enfoi'ced 
consent  of  all  parties.  Previous  to  this  signature, 
which  took  place  during  the  autumnal  recess  of 
Parliament,  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  much  occupied  by  the  re-arrangemcnt  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  United  States.  Laws 
which  had  acted  to  the  restraint  of  that  inter- 
coui-se  were  repealed ;  and  a  temporary  Bill  was 
passed,  vesting  in  the  Crown  the  power  of  making 
future  regulations.  It  was  also  considered  proper 
to  make  some  provision  for  the  American  loyalists, 
as  it  was  very  generally  feai'ed  that  those  ill-fated 
enthusiasts  would  not  be  allowed  by  the  States 
to  enjoy  once  more  their  confiscated  propei-ty.  An 
Act  was  therefore  passed,  ai)pointing  commis- 
sioners to  inquire  into  their  losses  and  services  ; 
and  it  was  agreed  in  Committee  of  Supply  that  all 
American  officers  who  had  borne  arms  for  the  King 
should  be  allowed  half-pay.  As  it  afterwards 
tiirned  out,  this  provision  was  very  necessaiy,  for 
the  property  of  the  loyalists  was  not  returned, 
and  large  numbers  of  them  quitted  their  native 
country,  and  came  to  England.  The  claims  made 
upon  Parliament  in  consequence  of  this  Act  were 
so  numerous  that  the  refugees  received  altogether 
more  than  twelve  millions  of  money. 

The  war  thus  disastrously  terminated  had  cost 
the  nation  an  enormous  sum,  and  added  to  its 
indebtedness  by  many  millions.  At  the  Peace  of 
1763,  the  National  Debt  of  Great  Britain  amounted 
to  £139,000,000,  and  the  annual  charge  to 
£4,600,000.  By  1774,  as  a  consequence  of 
prolonged  peace,  more  than  ten  millions  of  the 
debt  had  been  paid  off".  The  Amex-ican  war  raised 
the  debt  from  129  to  268  millions,  and  the  annual 
charge  to  £9,512,232.  It  has  been  calculated  that, 
had  the  struggle  continued,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  borrow  annually  seventeen  millions 
and  a  half,  by  which  a  million  per  annum  would 
have  been  added  to  the  taxes,  and  twenty-five 
millions  to  the  capital  of  the  public  debt.  As  it 
was.  Great  Britain  had  added  to  that  debt  a  sum 
equal  to  the  whole  as  it  existed  some  twenty 
years    before ;    and,    of    English    and  Americans, 


probably  not  fewer  than  150,000  had  perished  in 
the  contest. 

Such  had  been  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  question- 
able prerogative,  of  asserting  an  impossible  power, 
of  seeking  to  coerce  a  nation,  of  striving  to  keep 
back  the  inevitable  march  of  principles  and  of 
events.  The  people  of  England  were  burdened 
in  order  that  the  people  of  America  might  not 
be  free ;  and  the  former  had  missed  even  the 
miserable  satisfaction,  in  exchange  for  their  outlay, 
of  succeeding  in  the  end  which  they  liad  pro- 
posed. During  the  war,  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  waged  had  very  considerably  altered. 
In  the  beginning,  it  was  little  moi*e  than  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Parliament  to  assert  the 
supposed  right  of  taxing  a  people  not  represented 
within  its  walls.  As  the  struggle  unfolded  itself, 
questions  of  a  larger  kind  were  gradually  developed. 
The  balance  of  right  became  more  even,  and  some- 
times inclined  towards  the  side  of  the  mother 
country.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  a  great  and 
powerful  natioix  should  refuse  to  yield  one  of  the 
largest  and  grandest  portions  of  its  dominions, 
without  at  least  an  effort  to  retain  ifc.  Exasperated 
by  the  first  fatal  mistake,  the  Americans  came  in 
time  to  deny,  not  merely  the  taxing  power  of 
Parliament,  but  all  juiisdiction  on  the  part  of  the 
Empire  over  its  dependencies ;  and  it  cannot  be 
matter  of  surprise  that  this  denial  should  liaAe 
been  resisted.  One  thing  is  certain — that  the  war 
was  not  simply  the  war  of  the  King,  or  of  the 
aristocracy,  or  even  of  the  Parliament,  but,  as 
Lord  Noi-th  expressed  it,  of  the  jieople  of  England 
themselves.  To  this  rule  there  were  of  course  some 
exceptions  ;  but  George  and  his  favourite  Minister 
never  wanted  the  support  of  a  large  maj.-trity  in 
carrying  on  the  war,  until,  after  the  disaster  at 
Yorktown,  a  further  continuance  of  the  struggle 
became  hopeless.  Still,  the  contest  liad  gi'own 
from  an  evil  root,  and  partook  of  the  fii*st  vicious- 
ness  wliich  gave  it  life.  Concession  after  concession 
was  made  by  England ;  all  really  objectionable 
interference  with  the  colonies  was  abandoned ; 
privileges  of  the  most  valuable  natvire  were  ofiered. 
But  it  was  too  late.  The  Americans  had  felt  the 
sting  of  injustice,  and  drunk  the  wild  intoxica- 
tion of  independence.  They  had  tasted  the  elation 
of  success  ;  they  had  been  crowned  with  the  con- 
secration of  suflfering.  In  the  Ijlood  of  all  those 
thirteen  States  was  the  passionate  exultation  of 
a  new  life ;  and  the  ancient  and  solid  force  of 
England  recoiled  before  the  sudden  si)ring  of  a 
young  giant. 

The  story  of  those  mournful  times  will  always  be 
among  the  most  son-owful  recoi'ds  of  the  English 
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race  ;  but  the  sorrow  will  not  be  without  its  com- 
pensation if  the  two  divisions  of  that  race  shall 
henceforth  move  forward,  side  by  side,  independent, 


yet  united  in  friendship  and  in  blood,  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  the  greatest  ends,  political  and 
social,  to  which  either  Europe  or  America  can  aspire. 


WASHINGTOX   ELM,    CAMBEIDGE. 


CHAPTER  LY. 

Distracted  Condition  of  the  United  States  on  the  Cessation  of  "War— Proposed  Reduction  of  the  Army — Military  Insubordination 
— Circulation  of  an  Anonymous  and  Inflammatory  Address — Indignation  of  Washington — Meeting  of  Officers— Address  of 
Washington — Conciliatory  Resolutions  of  the  Meeting — Concessions  by  Congress,  and  End  of  the  Threatened  Danger — 
"Washington's  Latest  Opinion  on  the  Anonymous  Address — Arrival  at  Philadelphia  of  News  of  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace — 
Proclamation  of  the  Fact  in  the  American  Camp  on  the  Hudson — The  Results  of  Eight  Years'  "War—  Granting  of  Furloughs 
to  the  Soldiers — Preparations  by  the  British  for  the  Evacuation  of  New  York— The  Refugees — Queslion  as  io  the  Removal 
of  Negroes — Views  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  on  the  Subject — Statements  by  Lafayette  as  to  the  Intentions  of  the  French 
Government,  had  the  "War  continued — Close  of  "Washington's  Military  Career — His  "Views  as  a  Politician— Circular  to  the 
Governors  of  the  States — A  Legacy  of  Political  Wisdom — Prospects  of  the  Time. 


Now  that  the  United  States  had  vanquished  their 
external  enemies,  it  seemed  for  awhile  as  if  their 
fortunes  might  be  ruined  by  internal  dissensions. 
The  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of 
peace  is  always  perilous ;  it  is  especially  so  when 
large  armies  have  been  improvised  out  of  a  popiila- 
tion  not  habitually  military,  and  when  these  are 
thrown  back  on  the  pursuits  of  civil  life,  for 
which  their  members  have  been  unfitted  by  many 
years  of  martial  service.  When  this  general  con- 
dition is  made  still  worse  by  a  total  disruption  of 


society,  owing  to  a  long  period  of  armed  conflicts, 
by  unsettled  political  institutions,  by  a  weak  and 
incompetent  Government,  by  large  arrears  of  pay 
to  officers  and  men,  and  by  impending  national 
bankruptcy,  the  dangers  to  the  State  are  obviously 
of  the  veiy  gravest  nature.  Such  was  the  case  in 
America  in  those  anxious  and  difficult  days  which 
followed  the  arrival  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  at  New 
York  with  communications  of  a  pacific  character. 
It  was  not  yet,  indeed,  absolutely  certain  that 
peace  would  be  made ;  but  it  was  generally  believed 
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that  such  would  be  the  result  of  the  altered  policy 
of  England.  Accordingly,  a  reduction  of  the 
United  States  army,  to  take  place  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1783,  Avas  talked  of  in  the  late  autumn 
of  the  previous  year.  The  proposal  was  not  popular 
among  those  whom  it  immediately'aifected.  Wash- 
ington, writing  to  the  Secretary  at  War  on  the  2nd 
of  October,  1782,  said  that,  although  no  one  seemed 
ojjposed  in  principle  to  the  reduction  of  the  army 
as  circumstances  miglit  require,  he  could  not 
help  fearing  the  result  of  the  measure  in  con- 
templation under  existing  conditions.  "  When," 
he  wrote,  "I  see  such  a  number  of  men  goaded 
by  a  thousand  stings  of  reflection  on  the  past, 
and  of  anticipation  on  the  future,  about  to  be 
turned  into  the  world,  soured  by  penury  and  what 
they  call  the  ingi*atitude  of  the  public,  involved  in 
debts,  without  one  farthing  of  money  to  cany  them 
home,  after  having  spent  the  flower  of  their  days, 
and  many  of  them  their  patrimonies,  in  establish- 
ing the  freedom  and  independence  of  their  country, 
when  I  consider  these  irritating  circum- 
stances, without  one  thing  to  soothe  their  feelings 
or  dispel  the  gloomy  prospects,  I  cannot  avoid 
apprehending  that  a  train  of  evils  will  follow,  of  a 
very  serious  and  distressing  natui'e."  He  went  on 
to  remark  that  the  patience  and  long-suffering  of 
the  army  were  almost  exha\isted,  and  that  thei^e  had 
never  been  so  great  a  spirit  of  discontent  as  at  that 
instant.  "  While  in  the  field,"  said  Washington, 
"  I  think  it  may  be  kept  from  breaking  out  into 
acts  of  outrage ;  but  when  we  retire  into  winter- 
quarters,  unless  the  storm  is  previously  dissipated, 
I  cannot  be  at  ease  respecting  the  consequences." 

These  forebodings  were  not  without  justification. 
The  mutiny  among  the  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  troop.s,  in  January,  1781,  was  but  a 
symptom  of  gathering  disaffection  to  the  Federal 
Government ;  the  proposal,  at  a  later  date,  that 
Washington  should  establish  a  species  of  personal 
Government,  with  the  attributes,  if  not  with  the 
title,  of  Royalty,  was  further  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  same  feeling.  That  feeling  had 
leisure  to  gi'ow  and  strengthen  dui'ing  the  period 
of  idleness  which  extended  throughout  the  winter 
of  1782-3.  It  was  much  debated  whether  the  re- 
solution of  Congress,  granting  half-pay  to  officei's 
who  should  serve  to  the  end  oi  the  war,  Avould  be 
earned  into  practice.  Great  doubt  could  not  1)ut 
be  felt  on  the  subject,  because,  as  the  national 
treasury  was  empty,  it  was  not  at  all  clear  where 
the  funds  for  such  payment  were  to  be  found. 
Moreover,  the  Constitution  itself  placed  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  these  claimants ;  for  the  articles  of 
Confederation    required    the   concurrence   of  nine 


States  to  any  Act  appropriating  public  money,  and 
it  was  well  known  that  there  were  not  so  many  as 
nine  States  in  favour  of  granting  half-pay  per- 
manently. The  general  opinion  in  the  army,  thei-e- 
fore,  was  that  the  resolution  of  Congress  would  be 
illusory,  and  an  agitation  was  commenced  for 
bringing  the  claims  of  the  oflicers  before  the  at- 
tention of  the  country  and  its  representatives.  A 
memorial  to  Congress  w^as  numerously  signed,  in 
which  it  was  proposed  that  a  specific  sum  should 
be  granted  to  the  officei's  for  money  actually  due, 
and  as  a  commutation  for  half-jjay.  This  document 
was  presented  to  Congress  in  December,  1782,  and 
led  to  many  debates  ;  but  no  definite  results  ensued. 
The  feeling  of  anger  in  the  ai^my  grew  more  ex- 
treme, and,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1783,  an  anony- 
mous paper  was  circulated  throvigh  the  camp  at 
Newburgh,  on  the  Hudson,  calling  a  meeting  of  the 
general  and  field-officers,  to  consider  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  a  committee  of  their  number  who  had 
been  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  confer  with  Congress, 
and  what  measures  should  be  adopted  to  obtain  a 
redress  of  grievances. 

The  meeting  was  to  take  place  on  the  following 
day,  and  during  the  10th  an  anonymous  address  to 
the  officers  of  the  army  was  privately  circulated. 
It  was  of  a  very  inflammatory  character,  and 
evidently  designed  to  create  a  revolution  by  military 
force.  In  phrases  of  laboured  antithesis  and 
rhetorical  balance,  after  the  fashion  of  Johnson's 
most  self-conscious  style,  the  writer  described  him- 
self as  a  fellow-soldier  whose  interests  and  affections 
bound  him  strongly  to  his  companions-in-arms — 
whose  past  sufferings  had  been  as  gi-eat  as  theirs, 
and  whose  f^^ture  foi'tunes  might  be  as  desperate. 
He  had  loved  private  life,  and  left  it  with  regret, 
detennined  to  retire  from  the  field  with  the 
necessity  that  called  him  to  it.  Until  very 
recently,  he  had  believed  in  the  justice  of  his 
countiy,  and  had  hoped  that  "wdth  the  return  of 
peace  the  coldness  and  severity  of  Government 
would  relax.  But  that  hope  had  now  passed,  and 
to  continue  to  bear  injuries  and  injustice,  without 
one  manly  effort  to  redress  them,  would  show  the 
world  that  they  deserved  the  chains  they  had 
broken.  By  their  suflferings  and  their  courage 
they  had  conducted  the  United  States  through  a 
doubtful  and  bloody  war  to  independence  and 
peace  ;  and,  instead  of  receiving  gratitude,  admira- 
tion, and  reward,  they  met  with  denial  of  their 
rights,  with  insult  and  disdain.  They  had  moi-e 
than  once  appealed  to  Congress,  but  without  effect. 
In  the  meek  language  of  entreating  memoi'ials,  they 
had  begged  for  justice,  and  had  received  an  answer 
which    gave    no    satisfaction,       "  If    this,    then," 
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pursued  the  writer,  "  be  your  treatment  while  the 
swords  you  wear  are  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
America,  what  have  you  to  expect  from  peace, 
when  your  voice  shall  sink,  and  your  strength 
dissipate  by  division  ;  when  those  veiy  swords,  the 
instruments  and  companions  of  yoiir  glory,  shall  be 
taken  from  your  sides,  and  no  remaining  mark  of 
military  distinction  left,  but  your  wants,  infirmities, 
and  scars  1  Can  you  then  consent  to  be  the  only 
sufferers  by  this  revolution,  and,  retiring  fi-oni  the 
field,  grow  old  in  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  con- 
tempt 1  Can  you  consent  to  wade  through  the  vile 
mire  of  dependency,  and  owe  the  miserable  remnant 
of  that  life  to  charity  which  has  hitherto  been 
spent  in  honour  1  If  you  can,  go,  and  carry  with 
you  the  jest  of  Tories  and  the  scorn  of  Whigs  ;  the 
ridicule  and,  what  is  worse,  the  pity  of  the  world  ! 
Go,  starve  and  be  for-gotten !  But,  if  your  spirits 
should  revolt  at  this  ;  if  you  have  sense  enough  to 
discover  and  spirit  sufficient  to  oppose  tyranny, 
mider  whatever  garb  it  may  assume — whether  it 
be  the  plain  coat  of  republicanism,  or  the  splendid 
robe  of  royalty ;  if  you  have  yet  learned  to  dis- 
criminate between  a  people  and  a  cause,  between 
men  and  principles ;  awake,  attend  to  your  situa- 
tion, and  redress  yourselves !  If  the  present 
moment  be  lost,  every  futui^e  effort  is  in  vain ;  and 
your  threats  then  will  be  as  empty  as  your  en- 
treaties now."  The  writer,  therefore,  advised  his 
brethren  to  carry  their  api)eal  from  the  justice  to 
the  fears  of  Government ;  to  assume  a  bolder,  though 
still  a  decent,  tone ;  to  suspect  the  man  who  would 
advise  to  gi'eater  moderation ;  and  to  draw  up  a 
last  remonstrance  to  Congress.  The  members  of 
that  body  were  to  be  told  that  despau-  might  drive 
the  army  from  the  field  ;  that,  in  the  event  of  peace, 
nothing  should  separate  them  from  their  arms  but 
death ;  and  that,  should  the  war  continue,  they 
would  seek  the  direction  of  their  illustrious  leader, 
retire  to  some  unsettled  country,  and  mock  the 
Government  when  seized  by  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences. 

The  author  of  the  address  was  Major  Anusti-ong 
(afterwards  General  Armstrong),  then  a  young  man, 
and  aide-de-camp  to  General  Gates.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  this  and  other  anonymous  documents 
at  the  solicitation  of  his  military  friends;  but  it 
is  certain  that  he  gave  expi-ession  to  his  indivi- 
dual views  as  well.  Such  an  address  revealed  the 
existence  of  a  most  dangerous  spirit  in  the  ai'my  ;  for 
civil  government  and  civil  liberty  are  at  an  end  if 
soldiers  are  to  be  allowed  the  right  of  threatening 
to  withdraw  in  a  body  from  the  service  of  the 
country,  even  while  the  enemy  is  in  the  field, 
because  their  complaints  are  not  at  once  admitted 


and  redressed.  Wha'fc  made  this  conduct  still  more 
blamable  was  the  fact  that  Congress,  though  doubt- 
less not  eager  to  recognise  the  claims  of  the  ai-my, 
had  as  yet  taken  no  decisive  step,  and  given  no 
decisive  answer,  on  the  several  questions  submitted 
to  it  by  the  officers ;  and  that,  by  the  last  report 
of  their  representatives  at  Philadelphia,  which  was 
to  be  considered  at  the  proposed  meeting  on  the 
11  til  of  March,  there  was  still  a  prospect  of  the 
desired  commutation  for  half- pay  being  granted, 
if  some  of  the  dissenting  States  coidd  be  won  over, 
and  other  States,  then  unrepresented  in  Congress, 
could  be  got  to  send  members.  The  publication  of 
this  inflammatory  document  was  very  distressing 
to  Washington,  who,  much  as  he  sympathised  with 
the  wrongs  of  the  army,  had  always  a  lofty  sense 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power.  On  the  lltli 
of  March,  he  issued  a  General  Ordei-,  in  which  he 
characterised  the  unauthorised  proposal  to  hold  a 
meeting  that  day  as  a  disorderly  proceeding,  but  at 
the  same  time  summoned  a  meeting  of  officers  for 
the  15  th,  to  hear  the  report  of  the  Philadelphian 
committee  of  the  army.  At  that  meeting,  the 
officei's  were,  after  matui;e  delibei'ation,  to  devise 
"  what  further  measures  ought  to  be  adopted,  as  most 
rational,  and  best  calculated  to  attain  the  just  and 
important  object  in  view;"  and  the  resv^lt  was  to 
be  reported  to  the  Commander  -  in  -  Chief  The 
writer  of  the  anonymous  address  now  issued 
another,  in  which  he  professed  to  find  in  Washing- 
ton's General  Order  a  proof  that  the  head  of  the 
army  was  entii-ely  in  favour  of  his  views  and 
designs.  He  had  to  wait  no  longer  than  the 
holding  of  the  meeting  on  the  loth  to  discover 
how  completely  he  was  mistaken. 

At  that  meeting.  General  Gates,  as  the  senior 
officer  present,  presided.  Previous  to  the  gather- 
ing, Washington  sent  for  the  officers  one  by  one  in 
private,  and  represented  to  them  how  much  the 
whole  army  would  suffer  in  character  by  in- 
temperate resolutions.  It  was  not  oi'iginally  his 
intention  to  appear  personally ;  but  he  saw  occa- 
sion to  change  that  resolve.  Rising  as  soon  as  the 
meeting  had  been  formed,  he  apologised  for  his 
pi-escnce,  and  proceeded  to  observe  that  the 
diligence  which  had  been  used  in  circulating 
anonymous  writings  rendered  it  necessary  that  he 
should  give  expression  to  his  views  on  the  subject. 
He  had  committed  his  thoughts  to  writing,  and, 
soliciting  the  indulgence  of  his  brother  officers, 
proceeded  to  read  what  he  had  set  down.  After 
condemning  the  unknown  writer  of  the  addresses, 
he  proceeded  to  disavow  any  indifference  to  the 
interests  of  the  army.  "  But  how,"  he  asked,  "  are 
they  to  be  promoted  ]      The  way  is  plain,  says  the 
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anonymous  addresser :  if  war  continues,  remove 
into  the  unsettled  country ;  there  establish  your- 
selves, and  leave  an  ungrateful  country  to  defend 
itself.  But  whom  are  they  to  defend  ]  Our  wives, 
our  children,  our  farms  and  other  property,  which 
we  leave  behind  us?  Oi",  in  the  state  of  hostile 
separation,  are  we  to  take  the  two  first  (the  latter 
cannot  be  i-emoved)  to  perish  in  a  wildei'ness  with 
hunger,  cold,  and  nakedness  1  If  peace  takes  place, 
never  sheathe  your  swords,  says  he,  until  you  have 
obtained  full  and  ample  justice.  This  di-eadful 
alternative,  of  either  deserting  our  country  in  the 
extremest  hour  of  distress,  or  turning  our  arms 
against  it,  which  is  the  apparent  object,  unless 
Congress  can  be  compelled  into  instant  compliance, 
has  something  so  shocking  in  it  that  humanity  revolts 
at  the  idea.  My  God  !  What  can  this  writer 
have  in  view  by  recommending  such  measures? 
Can  he  be  a  friend  to  the  army  1  Can  he  be  a 
friend  to  this  country  1  Rather,  is  he  .not  an 
insidious  foe  1  Some  emissary,  perhaps,  from  New 
York,  plotting  the  ruin  of  both  by  sowing  the 
seeds  of  discord  and  separation  between  the  civil 
and  military  powers  of  the  continent.  And  what 
a  compliment  does  he  pay  to  our  understandings 
when  he  recommends  measures,  in  either  alternative, 
impracticable  in  their  nature ! "  Washington  main- 
tained that  Congress  had  an  exalted  sense  of  the  sei"- 
vices  of  the  army,  and  would  do  it  complete  justice  ; 
that  the  members  of  that  honourable  body  had 
laboriously  endeavoured  to  discover  funds  for  the 
payment  of  the  military,  and  that  they  would  not  cease 
till  they  had  succeeded  ;  but  that  their  deliberations 
were  unavoidably  slow,  like  those  of  all  large 
bodies  where  it  is  necessary  to  reconcile  a  variety 
of  interests.  To  distrust  them  would  not  bring 
the  desired  object  nearer ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  cast  it  to  a  gi'eater  distance.  Washington 
assui'ed  his  auditors  that,  within  the  limits  set  by 
the  Constitution,  they  might  command  his  services 
in  the  attainment  of  entire  justice ;  bixt  at  the 
same  time  he  exhorted  them  to  rely  on  the  plighted 
faith  of  their  .country,  and  to  place  full  confidence 
in  the  late  resolution  of  Congress  that,  previous  to 
their  dissolution  as  an  army,  all  accounts  should 
be  faii-ly  liquidated,  and  ample  justice  should  be 
done. 

After  reading  this  address,  and  also  a  conciliatory 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  a  member  of 
Congress,  the  Commander-in-Chief  retired,  and  reso- 
lutions were  then  put,  and  unanimously  carried,  to 
the  general  effect  that  the  army  reciprocated  the 
affectionate  expressions  of  their  head,  with  the 
greatest  sincerity  of  which  the  human  heai-t  is 
capable  ;  that  they  continued  to  have  an  unshaken 


confidence  in  the  justice  of  Congress  and  the  country, 
but  expected  that  half-pay,  or  a  commutation  of 
it,  would  be  included  in  any  arrangement  that 
might  be  come  to;  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
should  be  requested  to  Avrite  to  the  President  of 
Congress,  earnestly  enti-eating  a  speedy  decision  on 
the  late  memorial  forwarded  by  the  committee  of  the 
army ;  and  that  the  officers  of  that  army  viewed 
with  abhorrence,  and  rejected  with  disdain,  the 
infamous  propositions  contained  in  the  anonymous 
address.  In  accordance  with  these  resolutions, 
Washington  wi'ote  to  the  Pi'esident  of  Congi-ess  on 
the  18th  of  March,  earnestly  and  eloquently,  yet 
temperately,  Tirging  the  claims  of  his  companions. 
The  result  was,  that,  on  the  subject  being  again 
taken  up  on  the  22nd,  nine  States  concurred  in 
a  resolution  commuting  the  half-pay  into  a  sum 
equal  to  five  yeare'  whole  pay.  A  very  serious 
danger  to  the  Republic,  which  at  one  time  appeared 
to  thi-eaten  the  most  tragic  conseqviences,  was  thus 
removed.  Tlie  conduct  of  Major  Armstrong  was 
clearly  unjiistifiable,  since  it  was  a  menace  of  civil 
war — the  approach  towards  an  attack  by  the 
country's  defendei's  on  the  countiy  itself.  But  it 
is  very  likely  that  the  sluggish  temper  of  Congress 
was  thus  stimulated  into  action ;  and  at  any  rate  it 
may  be  conceded  that  the  author  of  the  anonymous 
addresses  (which  were  circulated  in  manuscript, 
and  copied  by  many  of  the  officers)  had  no  evil 
design,  and  was  misled  by  his  too  strong  perceirtion 
of  a  real  gi'ievance,  and  by  the  haste  and  rashness 
of  immaturity.  This,  sevei'al  years  after,  was  tlie 
opinion  of  Washington  himself.  In  his  address  to 
the  assembled  officers,  he  conjured  them  "  to  express 
their  utmost  horror  and  detestation  of  the  man  who 
wishes,  under  any  specious  pretences,  to  overturn 
the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  who  wickedly 
attempts  to  open  the  floodgates  of  civil  discord,  and 
deluge  their  rising  empire  in  blood."  But  in  a  letter 
to  Armstrong,  written  on  the  23  rd  of  February, 
1797,  he  said: — "I  have  since  had  sufficient 
reason  for  believing  that  the  object  of  the  author 
was  just,  honourable,  and  friendly  to  the  country, 
though  the  means  suggested  by  him  were  certainly 
liable  to  much  misunderstanding  and  abuse." 

Two  days  after  the  decision  of  Congi-ess  with 
respect  to  the  commutation  of  half-pay,  the  fii"st 
intimation  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  was  re- 
ceived at  Philadelphia.  The  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
had  written  from  Cadiz  on  the  5th  of  February, 
announcing  the  welcome  news,  and  had  enclosed  a 
copy  of  orders  given  by  Count  d'Estaing  for  the 
]>urpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  hostilities  at  sea. 
Congi-ess  accordingly  directed  the  marine  agent  of 
the  United  States  to  recall  all  armed  ships  cruising 
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under  coimnissions  from  the  j^mericau  Government. 
On  the  4th  of  April,  a  vessel  arriv^ecl  at  Salem, 
fii'om  Nantes,  bringing  with  it  a  printed  copy  of  a 
declaration  of  the  American  Ministers  at  Paris, 
made  on  the  20  th  of  February,  and  setting  forth 
that  tlie  ratifications  ofv  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
had  been  exchanged.  By  a  remarkable  coincidence, 
the  same  captain  who  carried  to  England  the  news 
of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  at  Lexington,  conveyed 
to  the  shores  of  America  the  first  intelligence  of 
returning  peace.  By  another  coincidence,  which, 
however,  was  probably  contrived,  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  with  Great  Britain  was,  by  order  of 
Washington,  proclaimed  in  the  American  camp  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1783,  the  eighth  anniversary  of 
the  melancholy  collision  between  the  Massachusetts 
yeomen  and  the  King's  troops.  "  Nothing  now  re- 
mains," said  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  his  address 
to  the  army,  "but  for  the  actors  of  this  mighty 
scene  to  preserve  a  perfect,  unvarying  consistency  of 
character  through  the  very  last  act,  to  close  the 
drama  with  applause,  and  to  retire  from  the  military 
theatre  with  the  same  approbation  of  angels  and 
men  which  has  crowned  all  their  former  vii*tuous 
actions."  Those  eight  years  had  indeed  been  years 
of  the  most  Serious  importance,  not  only  to  America, 
but  to  Europe.  They  had  created  a  new  nation 
and  founded  a  new  Powex*.  They  had  introduced 
into  the  world  of  politics  a  principle  of  govern- 
ment which,  if  not  absolutely  original,  had  never 
before  been  so  clearly  asserted  on  so  large  a  field 
of  action — the  great  and  beneficent  principle  that 
there  is  no  political  right  but  in  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  and  that  when  monarchs,  or  even  Parlia- 
ments, foi'get  this  truth,  they  place  themselves 
beyond  the  pale  of  law,  and  are  the  outcasts  of  the 
communities  they  wrong.  On  the  day  of  Lexington, 
it  was  doubtful  whether  this  truth  would  be 
triumphant,  or  be  trodden  out  in  mii-e  and  blood. 
It  was  even  open  to  debate  whether  the  best 
methed  of  asserting  it  had  been  chosen — whether 
some  element  of  quarrelsomeness  and  perversity 
had  not  been  mixed  up  with  the  simpler  and  nobler 
constituents  of  the  question.  But  at  any  rate  the 
principle  was  there  flung  out  like  a  banner  in  the 
face  of  King  George's  army  ;  and  now,  after  eight 
years  of  desperate  fighting  and  varying  fortunes, 
that  army  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  it — com- 
pelled by  the  supreme  argument  of  success.  America 
might  well  be  proud;  Europe  might  well  regard 
the  portent,  and  watch  the  coming  time. 

Some  uneasiness  was  felt  by  Washingtoii  lest 
the  troops,  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  and  the  actual  conclusion  of 
the   state  of  war,   should  at  once  insist  on  their 


discharge.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the  President 
of  Congress,  entreating  a  prompt  detei'tuination  as 
to  the  period  of  service.  The  answer  took  the 
form  of  a  resolution,  explaining  that  the  services 
of  the  men  engaged  for  the  war  would  not  expire 
until  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  articles  of 
peace,  but  also  authorising  the  Commander-in-Chief 
to  grant  furloughs  according  as  he  thought  proper, 
and  to  allow  the  men  to  take  their  arms  with  them. 
Availing  himself  of  the  permission,  Wasliington 
issued  a  large  number  of  furloughs,  and  the  men 
thus  sent  home  were  never  again  called  to  the  field. 
This  gradual  mode  of  dispei-sing  the  army,  while 
still  retaining  a  hold  on  its  members  in  case  some 
singular  and  unforeseen  circumstances  should  yet 
prevent  the  completion  of  peace,  had  the  advantage 
of  avoiding  the  danger  of  a  sudden  and  simultaneous 
casting  of  large  bodies  of  troops  upon  the  country. 
It  was  a  gentle  and  easy  passage  out  of  the  long- 
accustomed  state  of  war. 

While  these  events  were  going  on.  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  was  preparing  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  for  removing  the  adherents 
of  the  Royal  cause  who  remained  there.  He  had 
already  written  for  all  the  shipping  that  could  be 
spared  from  Europe  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  on 
the  27th  of  April  a  fleet  sailed  for  various  parts  of 
Nova  Scotia,  carrying  about  seven  thousand  persons, 
with  their  effects.  Some  of  these  were  troops,  but 
the  greater  number  were  refugees,  who  looked  with 
great  depression  of  spirits  on  the  prospect  of  being 
exiled  to  a  wintry  and  half-desert  country,  where 
there  was  little  to  attract,  and  not  much  to  be 
eai'ned.  On  the  6th  of  May,  a  personal  conference 
between  Washington  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton  was 
held  at  Orangetown,  with  reference  to  the  transfer 
of  posts  in  the  United  States  held  by  the  British 
troops,  and  the  delivery  of  all  property  stipulated 
by  the  treaty  to  be  given  up  to  the  Americans. 
The  great  subject  of  discussion  was  as  to  whether 
the  English  General  had  acted  rightly  in  sending 
off  cei'tain  negroes  belonging  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Wasliington  contended  that  the 
seventh  article  of  the  preliminaries  forbade  the 
removal  of  blacks,  or  of  any  other  property  of 
Americans.  Carleton,  on  the  contrary,  argued  that 
it  could  not  have  been  the  intention  of  the  British 
Government  to  reduce  themselves  to  the  necessity 
of  violating  their  faith  to  negroes  who  had  come 
within  the  British  lines  on  the  invitation  of  his 
predecessors.  To  restore  these  unhappy  beings  to 
their  former  masters  would  be  to  deliver  up  some, 
possibly,  to  execution,  and  others  to  severe  punish- 
ments. This,  he  conceived,  would  be  a  dishonom- 
able  violation  of  the  public  faith ;  but  he  gave  it 
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as  his  opinion  that,  if  it  shoiild  really  appear  that  to   take   proper   measures   for  obtaining  such   re- 

the  treaty  had  been  broken  by  the  English,  the  paration  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit. 

Government  of  Great  Britain  ought  to  make  com-  A   nation,   in   the  very   moment   of  attaining   its 

pensation  to  the  owners  of  the  slaves.     The  con-  freedom^  thus  making  it   a  grievance  that  others 


t^^^JV-s:^:^!^^ 


PORTRAIT  AND  AfTOGRAPlI  OF  GENERAL  GATES. 


ference  ended  without  any  agreement  being  come 
to;  and  on  the  26th  of  May,  Congress  resolved 
that  the  American  Ministers  at  Paris  for  negotiating 
the  peace  should  be  directed  to  remonstrate  on 
the    subject  with  the  Coiu-t  of   St.  James's,   and 


were  not  returned  into  slavery,  presented  a  son-y 
spectacle  to  the  world ;  but  such  was  one  of  the 
many  evil  results  of  that  system  of  human  bondage 
which  America  had  not  yet  had  the  virtue  or  the 
opportunity  to  throw  off. 


FAC-SIMILE   OF   A   PORTION    OF    A    LETTER   FROM   7'ASHINGTON,   ADDRESSED   TO   SIR   J.    SINCXAIE,    BART. 
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All  were  so  utterly  weary  of  the  war  that  the 
])ro.si)ect  of  peace,  under  nearly  any  conditions,  was 
delio-htful.  Yet  many  were  vexed  that  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia  were  not  to  be  added  to  the  United 
States;  and  this  feeling  must  have  been  enhanced  by 
a  passage  in  the  letter  from  Lafayette  announcing 
the  preliminaries  of  peace.  He  there  stated  that 
forty-nine  ships  and  twenty  thousand  men  were 
then  at  Cadiz ;  that  these  were  to  be  joined  by 
Count  d'Estaing  to  the  combined  forces  in  the 
West  Indies ;  that  during  the  summer  they  were 
to  co-operate  with  the  American  ai"my;  and  that 
Lafayette  himself  was  to  enter  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence at  the  head  of  a  French  corps,  with  a  view  to 
the  conquest  of  Canada  for  the  United  States.* 
These  intimations  are  so  much  at  variance  with 
what  we  know  of  the  I'eal  intentions  and  wishes  of 
France,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  the 
Marquis  had  been  deluded  by  some  among  the 
Ministerial  circles.  Yet  there  may  have  been  a 
politic  desire  on  the  part  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  create  such  an  impression  in  America; 
and  indeed  M.  de  la  Luzerne  once  assured  Congress 
that  his  Royal  master  desired  to  see  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia  annexed  to  the  Federal  Hepublict 
Finesse  is  a  pai-t  of  diplomacy ;  and  French  states- 
men of  the  eighteenth  century  were  not  veiy 
scnipulous  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  carried 
that  art. 

The  military  career  of  Washington  was  now 
finished,  except  as  to  a  few  matters  of  form ;  but  a 
political  career  hardly  less  illustrious  lay  before 
him,  though  at  that  moment  he  neither  knew  nor 
desir-ed  it.  It  has  been  seen  in  the  course  of  this 
nan-ative  that  his  political  ideas  were  neither  few 
nor  superficial.  He  had  attentively  watched  the 
progress  of  events  at  the  seat  of  government  and  in 
various  pai-ts  of  his  native  country,  and  his  strong 
sense  of  justice  and  probity  had  generally  pointed 
out  to  him  the  wisest  and  most  fitting  course  to  be 
pui-sued.  He  was  not  acquainted  with  the  whole 
range  of  political  administration,  like  Franklin, 
John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefierson,  John  Jay,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  and  many  more ;  for  the  nature  of 
his  work  had  concentrated  his  mind  on  other 
matters.  But  he  had  a  finn  gi^asp  of  broad  and 
leading  pi-inciples  ;  he  had  integrity,  honour, 
moderation,  and  the  wisdom  of  a  large  experience. 
As  the  clamour  of  war  grew  still  before  the  ap- 
proach of  peace,  his  thoughts  turned  towards  the 

•  Gordon's  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  359. 

t  Life  of  John  Adams,  by  his  Grandson,  chap.  7,  quoting 
from  "Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,"  Vol.  X., 
p.  366. 


future  of  America,  and  on  the  8  th  of  June  he 
addressed,  from  his  head-quarters  at  Newburgh,  a 
circular  letter  to  the  Governors  of  all  the  States  on 
the  disbanding  of  the  army.  After  expressing  his 
intention  to  resign  into  the  hands  of  Congress  the 
commission  he  held  from  that  body,  and  his  desire 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  state  of  retii-e- 
ment  and  undisturbed  repose,  he  proceeded  to  ofier 
his  sentiments  respecting  some  important  subjects 
which  appeared  to  him  intimately  connected  with 
the  tranquillity  of  the  United  States.  He  regarded 
his  fellow-citizens  as  actors  on  a  theatre  designed 
by  Providence  for  the  display  of  human  greatness 
and  felicity,  and  as  enjoying  a  fairer  opportunity 
for  political  happiness  than  any  other  nation  had 
ever  possessed.  Placed  in  an  immense  tract  of 
country,  comprising  many  varieties  of  soil  and 
climate,  and  abounding  in  all  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life,  they  had  had  the  further 
advantage  of  laying  the  foundations  of  their  empire, 
not  in  a  gloomy  age  of  ignorance  and  supei'stition, 
but  in  an  epoch  when  the  rights  of  mankind  wei-e 
better  understood  and  more  clearly  defined  than  at 
any  former  period — an  epoch  rich  with  the  accu- 
mulated knowledge  and  wisdom  of  preceding  times. 
But  the  future  would  depend  on  the  conduct  of  the 
existing  generation.  "  This,"  said  Washington, 
"  is  the  favourable  moment  to  give  such  a  tone  to 
oiir  Federal  Government  as  will  enable  it  to 
answer  the  ends  of  its  institution ;  or  this  may  be 
the  ill-fated  moment  for  relaxing  the  powers  of  the 
Union,  annihilating  the  cement  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, and  exposing  its  to  become  the  sport  of 
European  politics,  which  may  play  one  State 
against  another,  to  prevent  their  growing  import- 
ance, and  to  serve  their  own  interested  purposes. 
Foi",  according  to  the  system  of  policy  the  States 
shall  adopt  at  this  moment,  they  will  stand  or  fall ; 
and  by  their  confirmation  or  lapse  it  is  yet  to  be 
decided  whether  the  Revolution  must  ultimately 

be  considered  as  a  blessing  or  a  curse There 

are  four  things  which  I  humbly  conceive  are  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being,  I  may  even  venture  to  say 
to  the  existence,  of  the  United  States  as  an  inde- 
pendent Power.  Fii-st :  an  indissoluble  union  of 
the  States  under  one  Federal  head.  Second  :  a 
sacred  regard  to  public  justice.  Third  :  the  adoption 
of  a  proper  peace  establishment ;  and,  Foui-th  :  the 
prevalence  of  that  pacific  and  friendly  disposition 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States  which  will 
induce  them  to  forget  their  local  prejudices  and 
policies ;  to  make  those  mutual  concessions  which 
are  requisite  to  the  general  prosperity;  and,  in 
some  instances,  to  sacrifice  their  individual  advan- 
tages to  the  interest  of  the  community.     These  are 
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the  pillars  on  which  the  glorious  fabric  of  our 
independency  and  national  character  must  be  sup- 
ported. Liberty  is  the  basis ;  and  whoever  would 
dare  to  sap  the  foundation  or  overturn  the  struc- 
ture, under  whatever  specious  pretext  he  may 
attempt  it,  will  merit -the  bitterest  execration  and 
the  severest  punishment  which  can  be  inflicted  by 
his  injured  country." 

These  views  were  supported  by  Washington  in 
an  argument  full  of  power  and  high  feeling ;  but 
it  is  sufficient  in  this  place  simply  to  record  liis 


conclusions.  The  circular  was  a  noble  legacy 
left  by  a  great  man  to  his  country  on  quitting 
her  sendee,  and  will  remain  a  lasting  monument 
of  his  political  wisdom  and  integrity.  The  neces- 
sity of  a  more  perfect  Federal  Union  was  urgently 
enforced ;  and  that  was  unquestionably  the  most 
pressing  need  of  America  at  the  tennination  of 
the  war.  The  future  of  the  Union  was  involved 
in  clouds  and  shadow;  but  across  the  dimness 
the  clear  mind  of  Washington  struck  like  a  beam 
of  light. 


CHAPTER  LVI, 
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New  York  by  the  King's  Troops — Entry  of  the  Americans — Popular  Festivities — Parting  Scene  between  Washington  and 
his  Officers— His  Monetary  Accounts  from  the  Commencement  of  the  War — Large  Savings  after  the  Appointment 
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Position  of  the  Quakers — Arrival  in  America  of  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace — Treatment  of  the  Loyalists — Emigration 
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One  of  the  dangers  incidental  to  a  state  of  peace 
siipervening  on  a  long  war,  and  accompanied  by  a 
sense  of  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  anny,  was  seen 
at  the  very  time  when  Washington  was  writing  his 
circular  to  the  State  Governors.  The  spirit  of 
military  insubordination  which  had  broken  out  so 
seriously  in  1781,  and  which  cou.ld  be  checked  only 
by  granting  large  concessions  to  the  mutineer's,  was 
again  apparent  among  some  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
regiments.  About  eighty  of  these  troops,  newly 
recruited,  and  stationed  at  Lancaster,  sixty-seven 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  rose  in  rebellion,  and 
started  in  a  body  for  the  capital  of  the  State,  to 
demand  a  redress  of  grievances.  On  reaching  the 
city,  they  were  joined  by  two  hundred  of  their 
comrades  from  the  baiTacks,  who  had  already  acted 
with  some  turbulence  ;  and  on  the  21st  of  June 
the  whole  force  proceeded,  with  beat  of  drum  and 
fixed  bayonets,  to  the  State  House,  where  the 
Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Federal 
Congi-ess  were  in  session.  Sentinels  were  placed 
at  every  door,  to  prevent  members  escaping,  and 
the  mutineers  then  sent  in  a  written  message  to 
the  Council,  threatening  violence  if  their  demands 
Avere  not  gi-anted  in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes. 
They  do  not  seem,  however,  to  have  had  resolution 


enough  to  act  up  to  these  menaces ;  and  Congress, 
resolving  to  support  the  State  Council  in  refusing 
to  comply,  sent  information  to  Washington  of  what 
had  happened,  and  determined  to  adjourn  at 
once  to  Princeton,  in  New  Jei"sey.  After  being 
detained  for  three  hours,  the  members  were  j^er- 
mitted  to  retire  ;  but  the  city  continued  to  be  over- 
awed by  the  riotei-s,  for  the  Executive  Council  had 
not  force  enough  to  protect  either*  itself  or 
Congress.  On  receiving  the  express  from  Phila- 
delphia, Washington  detached  General  Howe  with 
fifteen  hundred  men  to  suppress  the  mutiny,  which, 
being  but  feebly  supported,  was  soon  at  an  end. 
Several  of  the  offendei-s  were  afterwards  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  found  guilty.  Of  these,  tAvo 
were  condemned  to  death,  but  ultimately  pardoned, 
as  they  did  not  appear  to  have  been  principals  in 
the  mutiny,  and  as  no  lives  had  been  lost,  or  pro- 
perty injured.  Four  received  corporal  punishment. 
Congress  re-assembled  at  Princeton  on  the  30th, 
and  shortly  afterwards  instituted  an  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  the  recent  outbreak.  It  was  mainly 
a  question  of  pay,  and  Government  was  not  in  the 
most  favourable  position  for  redressing  such 
grievances. 

The  disbanding  of  the  army,  which  had  already 
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to  some  extent  "been  accomplislied  by  tlie  dismissal 
of  so  many  men  on  furlotigli,  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  proclamation,  dated  tlie  18tli  of  October,  by 
wHch   all   officers   and   soldiers   absent   from   the 
camp  were  relieved  from  fui-ther  service,  and  all 
others  who  had  engaged  to  serve  during  the  war 
were  to  be  discharged  from  and  after  the  3rd  of 
November.     A  small  force,  composed  of  those  who 
had  enlisted  for  a  definite  time,  was  to  be  retained 
until  the  peace-establishment  should  be  organised. 
In  his  circular  to  the   Governors  of  the   States, 
Washington  had  pointed  to  a  militia  as  the  most 
fitting  permanent  security  for  the  country,  and  the 
first  efiectual  resort  in  case  of  hostilities.     It  was 
therefore,   he   remarked,  essential   that   the  same 
system  of  organisation  should  pervade  the  whole, 
instead  of  varying  with  the  several  States ;  that 
the  formation  and  discipline  of  the  militia  of  the 
entire  Federation  should   be  absolutely  uniform ; 
and  that  the  same  species  of  arms,  accoutrements, 
and  military  apparatus,  should  be  introduced  into 
every  part  of  the  countxy.     This  was  afterwai-ds 
brought  to  pass ;  but  for  the  present  the  subject 
was  postponed.     In  a  Genei-al  Order  of  November 
2nd,  Washington  (whose  head-quai'ters  were  now 
near   Princeton)  referred  to   the  proclamation   of 
the  18th  of  October,  and  went  on  to  say  that  he 
then  addressed  the  armies  of  .the  United  States  for 
the  last  time,  and  must  bid  them  an  affectionate 
and  a  long  farewell.     Having  indulged  himself  in 
a  retrospect  of  the  past,  remarked  on  the  pi'ospects 
of  the  country,  ofiered  some  advice  as  to  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  fittest  line  of  conduct  to  be 
pursued,  and  expressed  his  obligations  to  his  col- 
leagues for  the  assistance  they  had  rendered  him, 
he  observed  : — "  Being  now  to  conclude  these  his 
last  public  orders,  to  take  his  ultimate  leave  in  a 
short  time  of  the  military  character,  and  to  bid  a 
final  adiexx  to  the  armies  he  has  so  long  had  the 
honour  to  commaxid,  he  can  oixly  again  ofier  ixi 
their  behalf  his  recommexidatioxis  to  their  gx-ateful 
coxxntry,  and   his   px-ayers  to  the   God  of  axTnies. 
May  axixple  justice  be  doxie  theixi  hei-e,  aixd  may  the 
choicest  of  Heavexx's  favours,  both  here   and  here- 
after, attend  those  who,  xxxxder  the  Divine  auspices, 
have   secux-ed   iixnumerable    blessiixgs   for   othex-s ! 
With  these  wishes,  and  this  benediction,  the  Com- 
mandex'-in-Chief  is  about   to   retix-e   from  service. 
The  curtaixi  of  separation  will  soon  be  drawn,  and 
the  xnilitary  scene,  to  him,  will  be  closed  for  ever." 
Six"  Guy  Cax-leton  had  i-eceived  his  fiixal  orders 
for  the   evacxxatioxx   of  New  Yox-k    as    early    as 
Axxgxxst.     On  the  17th  of  that  ixxoxith,  he  infoxined 
the  President  of  Coxxgx^ess  that  he  should  lose  ixo 
time  iix  fixlfilling  his  Majesty's  commands,  but  that 


he  was  xxxxable  to   assign  axxy   px^ecise   pexiod   for 
carx-ying  them  into  efiect.     The  number  of  pex-sons, 
axxd  of  goods  of  all  kixxds,   to  be  removed,  was  so 
gx'eat  that  maxxy  weeks  passed  away  without  the 
English  commander  beiixg  in  a  position  to  quit  the 
city  which  he  occupied.     The  fears  of  the  loyalists 
added  greatly  to  his  embarrassments,  for  they  looked 
with  no  uni'easonable  tex^ror  to  the  vengeaxxce  which 
woxxld  overtake  them  when  the  British  fox-ces  should 
have  left.  The  newspapers  aboixnded  ixx  mexxaces  froxn 
committees  fox-med  in  vaxious  towns  and  districts  ; 
and  it  was  kxxowxx  froxn  forxixer  expexiexxce  that  sixch 
threats  were  not  mex-e  idle  declamatioxx.     Sir  Gxxy 
felt  that   he   could   not   leave   axxy   of  these  mexx 
behixxd,  if  they  were  themselves  desii"oxxs  of  qxxit- 
ting  the  coxxntxy ;    and  he   expx-essed  himself  dis- 
appointed that  Congx-ess  had  sxxspended  to  that  late 
Ixoxxr  the  x-ecommendations  as  to  a  mercifixl  treat- 
ment of  the  loyalists  which  had  been  stipxxlated  by 
the  tx-eaty.     The  subject  had  iixdeed  been  broxxght 
before  the  Fedex-al  Legislatxxre,  bxxt  all  conclxxsioxxs 
on   the    matter  were  ixxdefinitely  postpoixed.      At 
lexigth,  howevex',  the  25tlx  of  November  was  named 
for   the   evacxxatioxx  of  New  Yox-k.     The  occasioxx 
was  oxxe  on  which  axxy  little  accidexxt  might  have 
led  to  a  xxxost    xxnfortunate    collisioxx  between  the 
tx-oops  that  wex-e  max'ching  oxxt  axxd  the  troops  that 
wex-e  ixiarchixxg  in— betweeix  those  who  were  exas- 
perated by  defeat,  axxd   those  who   wex-e  inflamed 
with  victoxy.     A  body  of  Amexicaix  soldiers,  under 
the  command  of  General  Knox,  proceeded  in  the 
mornixxg    fx-om    Haex-lenx    to    the    Bowery    Lane, 
wlxex-e  they  x'exxxaixxed  till  aboixt  oxxe  o'clock,  wlxexx 
the    British    regixxxents    left    their    posts    in    the 
Bowexy,  and  the  Amexicans  marched  forward,  and 
took   possession  of  the  city.     The  Royal   detaclx- 
mexxts    at  the   various   outlyixxg   posts   had   beexx 
drawn  in  some  days  befox-e,  axxd   Washington  had 
takexx   his   station   at   Haexiem,    accompanied   by 
Governor  Clixxtoxx,  who  had  summoned  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Council  to  meet  at  East  Chester 
0X1  the  21st  of  November,  for  the  purpose  of  x-e- 
establishixxg  civil  goverxxmexxt  in  the  distxicts  pre- 
viously occupied  by  the  exxemy.     Sir  Guy  Caxieton 
had   expressed   a   wish   that   Washington  himself 
should  be  at  hand  to  take  imxxxediate  command  of 
the   city,   as    x-xxmours  were    abroad   that     it    was 
intended  to  pluxxder  the  place  as  sooxx  as  the  King's 
troops    had    max-ched    oxxt.     Washingtoxx    doubted 
the  existence  of  axxy  such   plot,    but  xxevertheless 
coxxsidered  it  prudexxt  to  adopt  precaxxtioxxs. 

When  the  Bxitish  troops  had  embax-ked  on  board 
their  vessels,  Washingtoxx  and  Clixxton  Avere  escorted 
into  the  city  with  much  pomp.  They  xnade 
their      exxtxy     oix     horseback,    followed    by     the 
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Lieutenant-Governor  and  members  of  tlie  Council, 
four  abreast,  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
by  General  Knox  and  the  officers  of  the  army, 
eight  abreast,  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  and  by  many 
spectators,  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot.  An 
American  lady,  at  .that  time  young,  gave  an 
account  of  this  imposing  ceremonial,  many  years 
afterwards,  to  the  celebrated  author,  Washington 
Irving.  .  She  related  that  the  departing  troops — 
those  of  England — were  equipped  in  all  the  splen- 
dour of  scarlet  uniforms  and  burnished  arms ;  that 
the  ti'oops  who  marched  in — the  American — were 
ill-clad,  weather-beaten,  and  forlorn  as  to  mere 
appearance ;  but  that  the  consciousness  that  they 
were  the  ti'oops  of  her  own  country,  and  the 
recollection  of  all  they  had  done  and  suffered,  made 
her  heart  and  her  eyes  full,  and  she  admired  and 
gloried  in  them  the  more  because  they  were 
weather-beaten  and  forlorn.*  Throughout  the 
day,  perfect  tranquillity  was  maintained,  and  on 
that  and  the  following  days  numerous  banquets 
and  festivities  gave  expression  to  the  general  joy. 

Washington  was  now  about  to  depart  for 
Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  where  Congress  was  then 
assembling,  and  where  it  was  his  intention  to  ask 
leave  to  resign  his  command.  On  the  4th  of 
December,  a  barge  was  in  waiting  at  Whitehall 
feriy  to  convey  him  across  the  Hudson  to  Paulus 
Hook.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  old  com- 
panions in  arms  would  suffer  him  to  depaii;  without 
some  final  act  of  leave-taking.  They  accordingly 
assembled  at  a  tavern  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ferry.  Washington  entered  the  room,  and,  finding 
himself  surrounded  by  faces  that  had  often  been 
with  him  in  the  storm  of  battle  and  in  imminent 
peril  of  death,  was  deeply  agitated,  in  spite  of 
his  habitual  self-restraiat.  Filling  a  glass  of  wine, 
he  said,  in  impressive  accents,  "  With  a  heart  full 
of  love  and  gratitude,  I  now  take  leave  of  you, 
most  devoutly  wishing  that  your  latter  days  may 
be  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones 
have  been  glorious  and  honourable."  He  then 
added,  with  even  greater  emotion,  "  I  cannot  go 
to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave,  but  shall  be 
obliged  if  each  of  you  will  come  and  take  me 
by  the  hand."  When  this  last  farewell  had  been 
performed  in  jorofound  silence — for  all  were  so 
much  affected  that  none  could  speak — the  officers, 
many  of  whom  were  in  tears,  followed  their  com- 
mander as  he  left  the  room,  and,  passing  through 
a  corps  of  light  infantry,  escorted  him  to  Wliitehall- 
feny.  Thex'e  he  entered  the  barge,  raised  his  hat, 
and  waved  a  silent  God-speed,  which  was  returned 

*  "Washington  Irving's  Life  of  Wasliington,  cliap.  161. 


by  those  on  shore  until  the  boat  disappeared  from 
view. 

Making  a  stay  of  some  days  at  Philadelphia, 
Washington  there  adjusted,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  liis  accounts  from 
the  commencement  of  the  war  down  to  the  1 3th  of 
the  existing  month.  All  were  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, and  made  with  so  much  exactness  that 
every  entry  was  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
occasion  and  object  of  the  charge.  The  sum-total 
of  these  accounts  was  £16,311  17s.  Id.,  including  a 
sum  of  £1,982  10s.  for  secret  intelligence  and 
service.  When  Washington  accepted  his  position 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  armies,  he 
stated  that  he  would  receive  no  payments  from  the 
public,  except  for  expenses  actually  incurred. 
This  high  resolve  he  nobly  carried  out.  He  even 
went  farther,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  found 
himself,  at  the  final  adjustment  of  accounts,  a  con- 
sidei-able  loser.  In  the  huny  of  business,  he  had 
frequently  neglected  to  credit  himself  with  sums 
derived  from  his  private  purse  when  he  had  no 
public  funds  to  draw  upon,  whilst  every  debit 
against  himself  was  duly  set  down.  It  would 
have  been  fortunate  for  the  United  States  if  all 
their  public  servants  had  .been  equally  disinterested, 
or  even  equally  honest.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
struggle,  there  had  undoubtedly  been  much  pecula- 
tion. A  Committee  of  Congress  had  been 
appointed,  in  the  first  half  of  1783,  to  inquire  fully 
into  the  finances  of  the  Federation  ;  and  this  body 
reported  on  the  17th  of  June  that,  in  comparing 
the  expenditure  of  former  years  with  that  of  more 
recent  dates,  they  found,  after  making  every 
allowance  for  the  difference  of  times  and  circum- 
stances, that  the  order  and  economy  which  had 
been  introduced  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Office  of  Finance  had  resiilted  in  a  great  saving  of 
public  money.  Two  of  the  Massachusetts  delegates 
acknowledged  that  it  cost  Congress  at  the  rate  of 
eighteen  million  dollars  per  annum  to  carry  on  the 
war  until  Mr.  Morris  was  chosen  financier,  and 
that  afterwards  it  cost  them  not  more  than  about 
five  millions. 

In  his  progress  through  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Maryland,  to  Annapolis,  Washington  was  every- 
where hailed  with  enthusiasm  as  the  guardian,  and 
one  of  the  founders,  of  his  country's  liberties.  On 
reaching  the  city  whither  he  was  bound,  on  the 
evenmg  of  the  19th  of  December,  he  prepared  for 
the  great  closing  scene  of  his  military  life.  On  the 
following  day  he  informed  Congress  of  his  presence, 
and  desired  to  know  in  what  manner  it  would  be 
most  proper  for  him  to  offer  his  i-esignation.  Tlie 
members    of    the   Legislature    resolved    that    the 
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cei-emony  should  take  place  at  a  public  audience, 
and  the  Hall  of  Congress  was  selected  as  the 
scene.  Wi-iting  to  Baron  Steuben  on  the  23rd, 
Washington  remarked  that  that  was  the  last  letter 
he  should  pen  while  he  still  continued  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  The  hour  of  his  resignation 
Avas  fixed  for  twelve  o'clock  that  day;  "after 
Avhich,"  he  added,  "  I  shall  become  a  private  citizen 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac."  At  the  appointed 
hour,  the  gallery  and  a  large  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
Hall  of  Congi-ess  were  filled  with  ladies,  public 
functionaries,  and  general  officers.  The  members 
of  Congress  were  seated  and  covered ;  the  rest  were 
standuig  and  uncovered.  Conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Congress,  Washington  entered,  and 
took  his  seat  in 
a  chair  set  aside 
for  him.  The 
Secretary  ordered 
silence,  and,  after 
a  short  pause,  the 
President  (Gene- 
ral Mifflin)  an- 
nounced that  the 
United  States 
were  prepared  to 
receive  the  Gene- 
ral's communica- 
tion. Rising  from 
his  seat,  and  ad- 
dressing the  Pre- 
sident, Washing- 
ton said :— "  The 
great  events  on 
which  my  resig- 
nation depended  having  at  length  taken  place,  I 
have  now  the  honoxtr  of  ofiex'ing  my  sincere  congratu- 
lations to  Congress,  and  of  presenting  myself  before 
them  to  sm'render  into  their  hands  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  me,  and  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  retiiing 
from  the  service  of  my  country.  Happy  in  the  con- 
firmation of  our  independence  and  sovereignty  and 
pleased  with  the  opportunity  afibrded  the  United 
States  of  becoming  a  respectable  nation,  I  resign 
Avith  satisfaction  the  appointment  I  accepted  with 
diffidence ;  a  diffidence  in  my  abilities  to  accom- 
plish so  arduous  a  task,  wliich,  however,  was 
superseded  by  a  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  our 
cause,  the  support  of  the  supreme  power  of  the 
Union,  and  the  patronage  of  Heaven."  He  then 
recommended  to  the  particular  attention  of  Congi-ess 
those  officers  who  had  continued  in  the  service  to 
the  existing  moment,  and  concluded: — ''Having  now 
finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I  retire  from  the 
great  theatre  of  action ;  and,  bidding  an  affectionate 
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farewell  to  this  august  body,  under  whose  orders  I 
have  so  long  acted,  I  here  ofier  my  commission,  and 
take  my  leave  of  all  the  employments  of  public 
life." 

Together  with  his  commission,  the  General 
delivered  a  copy  of  his  address  to  the  Pi-esident, 
and  resumed  his  seat,  but  immediately  afterwards 
rose  again  for  the  President's  reply.  "  You  have 
conducted  the  great  military  contest,"  said  that 
functionary,  "with  wisdom  and  fortitude,  invari- 
ably regarding  the  rights  of  the  Civil  Power 
through  all  disastei-s  and  changes.  You  have,  by 
the  love  and  confidence  of  your  fellow-citizens, 
enabled  them  to  display  their  martial  genius,  and 
transmit  their  fame  to  posterity.  You  have  per- 
severed till  these 
United  States, 
aided  by  a  mag- 
nanimous King 
and  nation,  have 
been  enabled,  un- 
der a  just  Pro- 
vidence, to  close 
the  war  in  free- 
dom, safety,  and 
independence.  .  . 
We  feel  with  you 
our  obligations  to 
the  army  in  gene- 
ral, and  will  par- 
ticularly charge 
ourselves  with  the 
interests  of  those 
confidential  offi- 
cers who  have 
attended  your  pei-son  to  this  afiecting  moment." 
The  scene  has  been  described  by  a  spectator  as 
extremely  impressive ;  and  certainly  there  is  nothing 
grander  in  history  than  the  readiness  with  which 
"Washington,  after  attaining  a  military  position 
which  might  have  given  him  the  powers  of  a 
Dictator,  had  he  chosen  to  exercise  them,  resigned 
his  commission  to  the  civil  authorities,  and  was 
content  with  the  station  of  a  private  citizen.  He 
had  not  been  -svithout  his  temptations.  As  we 
have  seen,  he  had  been  ofiered  the  prerogatives,  and 
even  the  name,  of  a  King ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  the  feeble  state  of  the  Administra- 
tion as  it  then  existed,  he  might  have  established  a 
despotism,  could  he  but  have  lowered  his  greatness 
to  the  level  of  a  traitor.  But  he  preferred  the 
enduring  interests  of  his  country  to  the  glitter  of 
an  unreal  and  fleeting  success.  He  knew  that  in 
such  a  land  as  his  there  was  no  soil  for  the  gi-owth 
of  monarchy.     He  knew  that  the  life  of  his  nation 
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Avas  tlie  democratic  life  of  free  societies,  forming 
theii-  own  commonwealths  as  tliey  thought  best; 
perpetually  struggling,  it  may  be,  but  always  in 
the  end  triumphant ;  changing  their  servants  from 
time  to  time,  and  renewing  all  the  offices  of 
Government  with  the  vital  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
popular  will.  It  is  questionable  whether  he  even 
contemplated  the  attainment  of  that  Presidential 
dignity  which  he  afterwards  so  nobly  uj^held. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  perfectly 
sincere  when  he  declared  his  desire  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  the  shadow  of  retirement, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  a  meditative  repose.  Always 
obedient  to  the  call  of  duty,  he  yet  had  the  modesty 
to  believe  that  there  were  men  better  fitted  than 
himself  to  direct  the  political  fortunes  of  the  State. 
It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  of  him,  as  it  has  been 
said  of  some,  by  a  pointed  application  of  a  phrase 
in  Shakespeare,  that  nothing  in  his  pu.blic  life 
became  him  like  the  leaving  it;  for  his  whole  course 
was  admirable.  But  this  closiag  scene  of  his 
military  career  set  the  seal  of  completeness  on  all 
that  had  preceded  it,  and  proved  that  he  was  not  a 
soldier,  as  savages  are,  from  the  detestable  love  of 
fighting  for  its  own  sake,  but  from  the  deep  instinct 
of  a  citizen  that  thus  alone  could  his  countrymen 
be  protected,  and  his  nation  be  founded.  Now 
that  the  end  was  accomplished,  he  delivered  up  his 
sword  into  the  hands  of  those  who  gave  it. 

On  the  following  morning  (the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber), Washington  left  Annapolis,  and  proceeded  to 
his  seat  at  Mount  Yei'non,  Yirginia,  where  he 
anived  on  the  same  day.  "  The  scene  is  at  last 
closed,"  he  wrote  to  Governor  Clinton  :  "  I  feel 
myself  eased  of  a  load  of  public  care."  In  his 
Yirginian  home,  the  mind  of  Washington  was 
necessarily,  after  so  long  a  devotion  to  the  afiairs  of 
the  nation,  much  engrossed  by  private  business ; 
yet  he  gave  great  attention  also  to  matters  of  more 
general  interest.  He  promoted  in  his  own  State 
schemes  of  internal  navigation,  acts  for  encoiiraging 
education,  and  plans  for  the  civilisation  of  the 
Indians.  It  is  the  province  of  biogi-aphy,  and  not 
of  history,  to  follow  this  great  man  into  his 
retirement,  which  lasted  more  than  five  years. 
But  it  is  impossible  not  to  glance,  in  pai-tiiig,  at 
the  routine  of  his  daily  existence.  We  find  liim  exer- 
cising a  liberal  hospitality,  corresponding  with  his 
friends,  encouraging  agiiculture,  surveying  the  Ear 
West,  siiggesting  many  forms  of  material  improve- 
ment, amusing  his  comparative  leism-e  with  orna- 
mental gardening  and  with  hunting,  watching  from 
a  distance  the  progress  of  public  afiairs,  and  en- 
joying, after  the  fashion  of  a  country  gentleman, 
the    pleasures    of    domestic    life.      We    see    him 


regarded  by  all  men  with  a  degi-ee  of  awe  which 
was  often  oppi-essive  to  himself.  We  behold  in 
that  Yirginian  dwelling  a  man  arrived  at  more 
than  fifty  years  of  age;  in  some  measure  over- 
shadowed by  the  work  he  had  gone  through,  and 
the  responsibilities  under  which  he  had  laboured  ; 
occupied  in  unceasing  correspondence,  which  poured 
in  upon  him  from  all  quarters,  to  an  extent  even 
greater  than  that  of  his  more  busy  years ;  kindly 
always;  grave  frequently;  but  at  times,  Avheu 
pleased  by  some  unexpected  jest,  bursting  into 
storms  of  laughter,  which  partook  of  the  energy 
of  his  whole  being,  and  seemed,  as  it  Avere,  to 
relieve  by  sudden  gusts  and  wild,  irregidar  im- 
pulses the  austerity  which  had  been  created'  by 
years  of  toil  and  anxious  thought.  It  is  a  touching 
characteristic  of  tliLs  portion  of  the  life  of  Washing- 
ton, that  the  reverence  inspired  by  his  presence 
tended  to  the  extinguishment  of  that  genial  enjoy- 
ment which  he  would  have  been  delighted  to 
promote.  On  one  occasion,  his  ajopearance  at  a 
private  ball,  wliere  a  number  of  young  people  were 
amtising  themselves  with  unrestrained  glee,  was 
the  signal  for  the  mirth  to  cease.  He  remained 
some  time,  endeavouring  to  break  the  spell,  but, 
finding  it  in  vain,  retired  sadly  to  the  company  of 
the  elders.  Such  are  the  mournful  prerogatives  of 
greatness  and  of  noble  service.  Wasliington, 
though  generally  grave,  was  a  man  of  a  social 
disposition ;  but  the  severity  of  his  reiJutation 
stood  between  him  and  the  lighter  gi-aces  of  the 
world.  He  was  even  an  enthusiastic  dancer  ;  yet 
it  was  not  often  that  he  coidd  indulge  this  passion. 
He  was  made  for  serious  work,  appointed  to  the 
accomplishment  of  solemn  ends ;  and  even  in  his 
home  at  Mount  Yernon  the  gi^andeur  of  liis  destiny 
could  not  be  shaken  off". 

The  United  States  were  now  fairly  established 
among  the  Powers  of  the  earth.  On  the  25th  of 
September,  Congress  issued  a  proclamation,  notify- 
ing the  conclusion,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  of  a  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  King  of 
Sweden  and  the  new  Government.  The  agreement 
was  for  a  space  of  fifteen  years,  and  the  negotia- 
tions had  been  carried  on  by  Fi-anklin  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  a  Minister  named 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Swedish  monarch.  On  the 
31st  of  October,  the  Honourable  Peter  John  Yan 
Berckel,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  States 
General  of  the  United  Netherlands,  was  admitted 
by  Congress  to  an  audience.  This  gentleman,  on 
being  introduced  to  Congress,  made  a  speech  in  his 
own  language,  and  delivered  a  letter  from  their 
High  Mightinesses.  The  President  spoke  in 
answer,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  observed 
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that  the  United  States  had  received  the  most  dis- 
tinguished proofs  of  regard  and  friendship  from  his 
nation.  What  was  perhaps  of  more  importance  to 
America  than  the  friendship  of  either  Sweden 
or  Holland,  was  the  fact  that  the  Quakers — a 
very  imj)ortant  element  in  the  population  of  the 
country,  and  one  which  had  previously  inclined 
more  to  the  Royal  than  to  the  Republican  side 
— wei'e  now  well  disponed  to  give  their  support 
to  the  new  order.  A  deputation  from  the  yeai'ly 
meeting  of  these  people  appeared  before  Congx-ess 
on  the  8th  of  October,  delivered  an  address,  and 
withdrew.  In  this  way  they  acknowledged  the 
independent  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and 
professed  their  own  allegiance.  The  address  related 
to  the  slave  trade.  The  leaders  of  the  Quaker 
body  had  enjoined  all  the  members  of  their  society 
to  liberate  the  slaves  whom  they  held  in  bondage, 
and  the  injunction  had  been  very  generally  com- 
plied with ;  but  it  was  feared  that  some  might  be 
induced  by  the  hope  of  gain  to  renew  the  impor- 
tation of  negroes  from  Africa.  Congress  was 
therefore  earnestly  solicited  to  interpose  for  the 
discouragement  and  pi*evention  of  that  abominable 
traffic. 

The  first  authentic  news  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
definitive  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  reached  America  at  the  end  of 
October,  and  the  treaty  itself  arrived  some  weeks 
later.  It  was  laid  before  Congi-ess  on  the  13th  of 
December,  together  with  a  joint  letter  from  the 
Ministers  of  the  United  States,  written  at  Passy 
on  the  10th  of  September.  The  treaty  and  the 
letter  were  referred  to  a  committee,  which  delivered 
its  repoi-t  on  the  14th  of  January,  1784.  The 
representatives  of  the  nine  States  then  present 
I'esolved  unanimously  to  ratify  the  treaty,  which 
was  accordingly  done.  The  preamble  to  this  docu- 
ment states  that — "  It  having  pleased  the  Divine 
Providence  to  dispose  the  hearts  of  the  most  serene 
and  most  potent  piince,  George  III.,  by  the  grace 
of  God  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland,  &c.,  and  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  forget  all  past  misunderstandings  and  difiei'ences 
that  have  unhaj)pily  interrupted  the  good  corre- 
spondence which  they  wish  mutually  to  restore, 
and  to  establish  such  a  beneficial  and  satisfactory 
intercouree  between  the  two  countries,  upon  the 
ground  of  reciprocal  advantages  and  mutual  con- 
venience, as  may  promote  and  secure  to  both  per- 
petual peace  and  harmony,"  they  had  empowered 
their  respective  representatives  to  conclude  and  sign 
the  definitive  treaty.  The  nine  first  aiticles  were 
the  same  as  those  in  the  Provisional  Agi'eement, 
with  a  few  verbal  alterations  of  an  unimpoi-tant 


character.  To  these,  however,  a  tenth  article 
was  added,  providing  that  the  solemn  ratifications 
of  the  definitive  treaty  should  be  exchanged  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties  within  the  space  of 
six  months,  or  sooner  if  possible.  On  the  same 
day  that  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  United 
States,  Congress  resolved  upon  transmitting  to  the 
individual  States  the  recommendations  agi-eed  upon 
by  the  Commissioners  in  the  fifth  provisional 
article ;  that,  namely,  by  which  Congi-ess  undertook 
to  recommend  to  the  local  Legislatures  a  generous 
and  Liberal  treatment  of  the  loyalists.  The  conces- 
sion, however,  came  too  late.  The  miserable 
adherents  of  the  defeated  side  had  already  left  the 
territories  of  the  Republic  in  large  numbei's ;  and 
it  is  stated  by  a  contemporary  wi'iter  that  between 
twenty  and  thirty  thousand  persons  of  this  per- 
suasion— several  of  them  men  of  considerable 
wealth — had,  before  the  commencement  of  1784, 
depai'ted  for  the  new  settlement  of  Shelburne,  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  other  quarters  of  that  uninviting 
land.  As  they  took  theii"  property  with  them,  the 
loss  to  the  United  States  was  considerable,  and 
such  as  the  country  could  ill  afford. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  American  army  had  by 
this  time  been  disbanded;    but  the  old  military 
feeling  was  still  kept  alive  by  an  Association  which 
had  been  formed  during  the  year  1783,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati."     By  the 
rules  of  this  body,  the  officers  of  the  American 
army  formed  themselves  into  a  league  of  friends ; 
to  endure  as  long  as  they  should  endure,  or  any  of 
their  eldest  male  posterity,  or,  in  failure  thereof, 
the  collateral  branches  who  might  be  judged  worthy 
of  becoming   its  supporters   and   members.      The 
objects   proposed   were   to   preserve   inviolate   the 
rights  and  liberties  for  which  they  had  contended ; 
to  promote  and  cherish  national  honour  and  union 
among    the  States ;   to   maintain   brotherly   kind- 
ness towai-ds  each  other ;  and  to  extend  relief  to 
such  officers  and  their  families  as  might  stand  in 
need  of  it.     The  necessary  funds  were  to  be  raised 
by   each    officer    contributing   one    month's    pay. 
Individuals  of  the  respective  States,  distinguished 
for  patriotism  and  talents,  might  be  admitted  as 
honorary   members   for   life ;    but   their  numbers 
were    never   to   exceed   a   ratio   of   one   to   four. 
"Washington  was  unanimously  chosen  the  President 
of  this  body  until  the  first  general  meeting,  which 
was  to  be  held  in  May,  1784.     The  title  of  the 
Association  was  derived  from  the  celebrated  Roman 
patriot,    Lucius    Quintius    Cincinnatus,    who,    as 
Washington  himself  was  now  doing,  retired  from 
the  tiirmoils  of  war  to  the   cultivation  of  his  farm. 
Excellent  as  were  the  objects  of  this  Society,  there 
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■were  some  features  in  its  constitution  which  excited 
alarm  in  those  who  were  constantly  dreading  the 
introduction  of  monarchical  and  ai-istocratical  forms 
into  the  democracy  of  the  United  States.  A 
pamphlet  was  published,  signed  "  Cassius,"  and 
dated  from  Charleston,  October  10th,  1783,  which 
gave  strong  expression  to  these  apprehensions. 
The  title-page  bore  the  motto,  "Blow  ye  the 
trumpet  in  Zion" — a  quotation  such  as  some 
martial  Puritan  of  the  days  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth might  have  delighted  to  place  in 
front  of  his  tract.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  one  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  South 
Carolina ;  and  its  object  was  to  prove  that  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  created  two  distinct  orders 
among  the  Americans  :  first,  a  race  of  hereditaxy 
nobles,  founded  on  the  military  body,  together  with 
the  chief  families  and  leading  men  of  the  States, 
whose  design  would  always  be  to  retain  power  in 
theii-  own  hands;  and,  secondly,  the  people,  or 
plebeians,  whose  cei-tain  fate  it  would  be  to  sufier 
oppression  under  the  institution.  The  author 
looked  upon  the  prospects  of  his  country,  as  affected 
by  this  Association,  with  a  very  gloomy  eye.  He 
believed  that  a  privileged  class  would  be  ci-eated, 
that  Government  would  be  monopolised  by  this 
class,  and  that  the  lower  orders  of  society  would  be 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  real  intention  until  they 
felt  the  smai't,  when  it  would  be  beyond  their 
power  to  effect  a  remedy.  These  views  were 
doubtless  exaggerated ;  but  they  were  not  without 
some  foundation,  for  it  is  always  a  dangerous  thing 
to  create  a  military  caste  in  the  bosom  of  a  free 
commonwealth.  The  feeling  of  alarm  as  to  the 
Society  soon  became  general,  and  demands  were 
made  in  many  quai'ters  for  a  modification  of  the 
plan.     In  the  event,  the  league  proved  harmless. 


and  it  has  lasted  to  our  own  times  without  altering 
the  character  of  American  institutions;  but  it  is 
not  surprising  that  some  should  have  seen  in  it  a 
source  of  pei'il,  and  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  put 
their  fellow-citizens  on  their  guai-d.  Franklin  was 
among  those  who  condemned  the  proposal. 

The  Americans  were  making  a  new  experiment 
in  politics,  and  were  necessaiily  perplexed  with  many 
doubts,  and  disti'acted  by  many  fears.  They  had  the 
fabric  of  their  government  to  build  \ip  ;  they  had  to 
apply  new  principles  in  new  foi'ms;  they  were 
threatened  in  one  direction  by  anarchy,  and  in  another 
by  tyranny.  The  powers  of  the  Administi-ation  were 
of  the  feeblest ;  the  people  had  not  yet  determined 
for  themselves  what  were  the  limits  of  individual 
freedom,  and  what  the  rights  of  the  body  politic. 
They  were  conscious  of  great  forces  operating 
towards  gi-eat  ends;  but  the  precise  channels  in 
which  those  forces  were  to  run,  and  the  methods  by 
which  they  were  to  balance  one  another,  had  not  yet 
been  ascertained.  A  period  was  approaching  in 
which  the  Constitution  of  1777  would  be  seen  in  all 
its  imperfection.  The  necessity  of  reform  became 
every  day  more  apparent ;  it  was  obvious  that  the 
States  must  be  moi*e  subordinated  to  the  Union ; 
but  in  the  meanwhile  it  was  not  easy  to  discover 
by  what  methods  the  change  should  be  brought 
about,  or  in  what  way  the  rightful  powers  of  a 
Federal  Government  should  be  made  to  harmonise 
with  particular  liberties.  In  this  time  of  darkness 
and  uncertainty,  even  an  honourable  and  benevolent 
Association,  like  that  of  the  Cincinnati,  was 
capable  of  causing  alami;  and  it  was  not  until 
afiaii's  had  fallen  into  a  more  settled  order  that 
these  apprehensions  were  dispelled,  and  the  United 
States  proceeded  with  assured  steps  towards  the 
consummation  of  their  lofty  destinies. 


CHAPTER  LYII. 

Position  of  the  United  States  at  the  Commencement  of  1784— Washington  and  Alexander  Hamilton  on  the  Necessity  of  a  more 
Thorough  Union — Division  of  North  and  South  on  the  Question  of  Slavery — Gouverneur  Morris  on  the  Prosi)ects  of  the 
Union — Samuel  Adams  on  "the  Two  Empires  " — Threats  of  Secession— Negroes  in  the  American  Armies — Virginia  and 
the  Institution  of  Slavery— Gradual  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves  in  Pennsylvania— Action  of  the  Quakers— Slavery  in 
Massachusetts— Efforts  to  get  rid  of  it— A  Free  Constitution  resolved  on— The  South  resolved  to  retain  its  Bondsmen- 
Constitutions  of  the  Thirteen  States— Their  Provisions  with  Reference  to  Religious  Liberty— The  Principle  for  the  Most 
Part  imperfectly  carried  out— Other  Features  of  the  State  Constitutions— Their  General  Character— Disorganised  Con- 
dition of  the  Country— Congress  devoid  of  Power  to  enforce  its  Will— Refusal  of  the  Individual  States  to  supply  Funds 
for  meeting  the  Federal  Debt— Ineffectual  Attempt  to  conclude  a  Commercial  Treaty  with  England— Policy  of  that  Power 
— Impending  Anarchy. 


At  the  commencement  of  1784,  the  United  States 
stood  before  the  world  as  an  independent  Power, 


recognised  as  siich  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
even  by  Great  Britain,  from  whose  side  they  had 
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been  torn.  The  stiniggle  by  which  that  result  had 
been  brought  about  was  long  and  painful ;  but  it 
had  i)i'oved  the  strength  and  enduiing  energy  of 
the  determination  out  of  which  it  issued,  and  it 
had  created,  or  at  least  intensified,  the  feeling  of 
distinct  nationality,  now^  consecrated  by  the  blood 
of  many  battle-fields,  and  bound  closely  together 
by  the  memory  of  many  common  sacrifices.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  had  revealed  some  weak  and 
dangerous  points.  It  had  brought  out  in  very 
strong  relief  the  contrast  between  the  Noxiih 
and  the  South.  It  had  made  more  manifest  than 
before  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  States ;  and  it 
had  proved  the  crying  need  of  a  really  powerful 
Government.  That  need  was  painfully  recognised 
every  year  by  the  great  minds  of  America,  al- 
though the  rank-and-file  of  ordinary  politicians  still 
clung  to  their  exaggerated  sense  of  the  rights  of 
individual  States.  For  several  years  after  1776, 
conventions  of  States  had  been  held,  to  consider 
various  subiects  aflfecting  the  general  welfare;  and 
one  of  these,  which  assembled  at  Philadelphia  (the 
Congressional  capital  at  most  times),  and  which 
sat  for  a  long  while,  was  conspicuous  as  represent- 
ing every  State  north  of  Yirginia,  excepting  New 
Yoi-k.  Conventions  in  America  are  political  assem- 
blages, distinct  from  the  Legislature,  at  which  con- 
stitutional changes  are  considered ;  and  in  the 
convention  of  August,  1780  (in  which,  however, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire, 
were  the  only  States  represented),  a  resolution  was 
earned,  which  gave  very  clear  expi'ession  to  the 
chief  want  of  the  country.  It  was  resolved  "  That 
the  union  of  these  States  be  fixed  in  a  more  solid 
and  permanent  manner;  that  the  powers  of  Con- 
gi-ess  be  more  clearly  ascertained  and  defined ; 
that  the  important  national  concerns  of  the  United 
States  be  under  the  superintendency  and  direction 
of  one  supreme  head ;  that  it  be  recommended  to 
the  States  to  empower  their  delegates  in  Congress 
to  confederate  with  such  of  the  States  as  would 
accede  to  the  proposed  Confederation;  and  that 
they  invest  their  delegates  in  Congress  with  powers 
competent  for  the  govei-nment  and  direction  of  all 
those  common  and  national  aflfairs  which  do  not 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  particular 
States."  The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  articles 
of  Confederation  agreed  to  by  Congress  in  1777 
were  not  yet  fully  adopted,  because  not  sanctioned 
by  eveiy  one  of  the  States. 

These  resolutions  found  an  enthusiastic  suj)porter 
in  Washington,  who  wrote  to  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  Massachusetts  that,  if  adopted,  they 
would  probably  be  the  means  of  rescuing  the 
aflfairs  of  America  from  the  complicated  and  dread- 


ful embarrassments  under  which  they  laboured. 
They  also  received  the  approval  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  had  for  some  time  been  secretary 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  This  young  and  active 
politician — a  West  Indian  of  Scotch  and  French 
origin,  but  by  adoption  a  citizen  of  New  York — 
determined  to  do  more  than  approve.  He  suo-- 
gested  to  Duane,  a  member  of  Congress  from  New 
York,  that  that  body  should  call  a  convention  of 
all  the  States,  to  meet  on  the  1st  of  November, 
and  settle  the  terms  of  a  general  Confederation, 
He  pointed  out  that  so  slight  was  the  principle  of 
cohesion,  even  in  the  army  itself,  that  many  of  the 
regiments  would  have  obeyed  their  States  in  oppo- 
sition to  Congi-ess,  had  it  not  been  for  the  personal 
influence  of  Washington.  A  vigorous  Confedera- 
tion, he  argued,  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
war,  and  to  the  haj)piness  of  the  country  after- 
wards. "  Internal  police,"  he  wrote  to  Duane, 
"should  be  regulated  by  the  Legislatures.  Con- 
gress should  have  complete  sovereigTity  in  all  that 
relates  to  war,  peace,  trade,  finance,  foreign  afiairs, 
armies,  fleets,  fortifications,  coining  money,  estab- 
lishing banks,  imposing  a  land-tax,  poll-tax,  duties 
on  trade,  and  the  unoccupied  lands."  It  was  not 
until  some  months  later — viz.,  the  1st  of  March, 
1781 — that  Maryland,  the  last  of  the  thirteen 
States  so  to  act,  subscribed  the  articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, and  that  the  United  States,  jointly  and  sever- 
ally, confirmed  and  ratified  the  perpetual  union 
thus  established.  But  the  constitution  finally 
authorised  on  that  day  was  the  defective  consti- 
tution under  which,  as  partly  adopted  at  an  earlier 
date,  the  country  had  in  some  degree  been  governed 
and  misgoverned  for  a  long  while.  It  was  clearly 
doomed  to  failure,  and  Washington  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  enlai'ging 
the  Federal  powers,  and  of  giving  Congress  the 
right,  after  hearing  the  views  of  the  individual 
States  fairly  discussed,  of  dictating  to  them  the 
course  they  should  pursue,  and  not  merely  of  recom- 
mending. Yet  Washington  was  not  at  all  disposed 
to  deny  the  legitimate  influence  of  the  States  in 
domestic  mattei-s. 

Nothing  contributed  so  much  to  sectional  ten- 
dencies as  the  broad  division  between  the  North 
and  South  on  the  question  of  slavery.  This  divi- 
sion was  frequently  apparent  even  in  the  first 
Congi'ess,  and  it  became  still  plainer  in  the  second. 
The  North  was  more  or  less  opposed  to  human 
bondage,  on  grounds  of  principle  and  of  policy; 
the  South  had  the  strong  inducement  of  its 
supposed  interests  to  remain  faithful  to  a  practice 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  early  English 
settlers.      Gouvemeur  Monis,  of  New  York,  told 
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M.  Gerard,  in  1778,  that  Spain  woxikl  have  no 
cause  to  fear  the  Confederation,  since  reciprocal 
jealousy  and  separate  interests  would  always  pre- 
vent its  members  uniting  against  her ;  that  the  con- 
federated States  were  ah-eady  very  much  weakened 
by  the  Southern  provinces  ;  that  any  farther  ex- 
tension in  that  direction  would  increase  the  evil ; 
that  the  tr\ie  expansion  of  the  country  was  towards 


Northern  States.  It  was  founded  partly  on  the 
question  of  slavery,  partly  also  on  the  immense 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  Northern  and 
Southei"n  populations,  resulting  from  this  very  fact 
of  slavery,  and  from  distinctions  of  climate,  soil, 
and  natural  productions.  To  such  an  extent  was 
it  carried  that,  in  1779,  Samuel  Adams  said  it 
would  become  necessarv  for  the  two  divisions  of 
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the  North ;  that  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  should  belong  exclu- 
sively to  Spain ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
immense  countries  between  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes 
would  be  in  a  condition  to  domineer  over  the  United 
States  and  over  Spain,  or  to  make  themselves 
independent.*  In  some  respects,  these  were  the 
peculiar  views  of  a  peculiar  thinker;  bu,t  the 
dislike   of  the   South   was   very   general    in    the 

•  Bancroft's  History  of  tlic  United  States,  Yol.  X,  chap.  17. 


the  Confederation — "the  two  empires,"  he  called 
them — to  separate.  Samixel  Adams  was  a  man  of 
somewhat  violent  and  imtable  disposition ;  but  he 
only  expressed  in  plain,  blunt  language  what  many 
were  thinking.  The  tendency  to  separation  was 
not  confined  to  the  North.  When,  in  the  year 
last  mentioned,  it  was  moved  in  Congress  by 
Northern  members  that  the  country,  even  if  de- 
serted by  France  and  Spain,  would  continue  the 
war  for  the  sake  of  the  fisheries,  three  of  the 
Southern  States,  with  New  York,  supported  the 
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draft  of  a  protest  declaring  that,  if  the  resolution 
should  be  adopted,  they  would  withdraw  from  the 
Confederation.*  The  South  had  no  intei-est  in  the 
fisheries,  and  did  not  care  a  straw  whether  the 
North  suffered  for  the  want  of  them  or  not. 

Black  men  fought  in  the  armies  of  the  Republic, 
and  were  enfranchised  as  a  reward  for  their 
services.  But  South  Carolina  objected  to  putting 
arms  into  the  hands  of  her  negi'ces,  even  when 
Congress  recommended  such  a  measure,  and  offered 
to  provide  compensation  for  the  loss  of  pi'operty 
entailed  by  its  adoption.  In  Virginia,  a  feeling 
against  slavery  was  found,  in  a  qualified  form,  even 
amongst  those  who  might  have  been  supposed 
likely  to  desire  its  perpetuation  and  extension. 
The  Legislature  of  that  colony,  while  still  a 
province  of  the  British  Ci'own,  demanded,  in  1772, 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  as  necessary  to 
theu'  happiness  and  to  their  very  existence.  The 
trade  was  prohibited  by  the  Old  Dominion  in  1778, 
and  it  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  that  every 
slave  introduced  from  abroad  should  be  emanci- 
l)ated,  though  the  native-born  blacks  were  left  in 
their  bondage.  In  1782,  a  measure,  giving  to  the 
mastei-s  of  slaves  the  power  of  unconditional  eman- 
cipation, was  adopted  by  the  Virginian  Legislature. 
It  had  been  proposed  by  Jeffei-son  thirteen  yeara 
before,  and,  when  at  length  carried,  it  bore  good 
fruit.  Large  numbers  of  negi'oes  received  their 
freedom,  but  they  acquired  no  political  rights  with 
it.  Jefferson  thought  it  impossible  that  the  two 
races  should  live  side  by  side  in  the  possession  of 
the  same  political  privileges.  He  contemj^lated, 
or  at  least  desired,  their  removal  to  some  other 
country;  but  the  scheme  was  not  practicable. 
Washington,  himself  a  slaveholder,  came  in  time  to 
see  the  injustice  of  keeping  men  in  siibjection, 
and  recommended  that  Virginia  should  emancipate 
her  bondsmen  by  general  statute,  or,  failing  this, 
that  every  individual  should  act  for  himself  in  the 
matter.  Nevertheless,  slavery  was  not  abolished 
in  Virginia. 

The  constitution  of  Delaware  as  an  independent 
State,  which  was  adopted  on  the  20th  of  September, 
1776,  absolutely  prohibited  the  introduction  of  any 
slave  from  Africa,  or  any  slave  for  sale  from  any 
part  of  the  world,  as  an  article  which  "  ought  never 
to  be  violated  on  any  pretence  whatever."  Slavery 
existed  in  New  York,  but  there  was  a  growing 
sentiment  against  it.  In  the  year  1778,  William 
Livingston,  then  Govei-nor  of  New  Jersey,  urged 
the  Assembly  to  prepare  for  the  manumission  of 
the   negroes ;    biit  the    House    shrank   from   the 
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danger,  or  the  vexation,  oS  discussing  such  a. 
subject.  Pennsylvania,  at  the  period  we  are  con- 
sidering, had  about  six  thousand  slaves,  and  in 
1777  it  was  proposed  to  rid  the  State  of  that  great 
evil.  Tlae  suggestion  was  not  then  adopted,  but 
in  1780  a  law  for  gradual  emancipation  was  carried 
by  a  vote  of  34  to  21.  This  noble  reform  was 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Quakei-s,  who  had  for  a  considerable  time  been 
deeply  impressed  with  the  detestable  character  of 
negro  bondage.  The  Friends  were  now  no  longer 
the  nding  class  in  the  province  which  Penn  had 
founded;  they  had  been  largely  disfranchised  by 
the  Presbyterians ;  but  their  influence  in  this 
matter  was  persistently  exercised,  and  it  won  the 
day  against  all  opposing  forces. 

Slavery  existed  nowhere  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  South  Carolina,  the  constitution  of  which,  estab- 
lished in  1778,  contained  no  Declaration  of  Rights. 
In  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  the  negi'oes  out- 
numbered the  whites  in  the  proportion  of  six  to 
one,  and  during  the  War  of  Independence  their 
sympathies  were  given  to  the  Royal  cause,  as  it 
was  supposed  that  the  power  of  England  would  be 
exercised  in  favour  of  their  liberation.  But  no 
great  effect  of  this  kind  ensued,  and  the  slaves  still 
remained  in  miserable  subjection  to  their  masters. 
Although  the  opinion  of  Massachusetts  was  so 
strongly  expressed  against  the  slave-trade,  and  even 
to  a  considerable  extent  against  slavery  itself,  negi*a 
bondage  existed  in  that  province,  as  in  others.  The 
condition  of  the  slaves  at  the  North,  however,  was 
far  better  than  it  was  at  the  South,  and  there  was 
a  more  visible  hope  that  in  time  the  institution 
would  be  entirely  abolished.  Some  of  the  chief 
religious  ministers  spoke  against  this  iiiiquity ;  and 
in  January,  1777,  certain  negro  slaves  joined  in 
petitioning  the  General  Court  "  that  they  might  be 
restored  to  that  freedom  which  is  the  natural  right 
of  all  men,  and  that  their  children  might  not  be 
held  as  slaves  after  they  had  arrived  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one."  In  that  same  year,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  pei-mitted  the  second  reading  of 
a  Bill  which  declared  slavery  "without  justification 
in  a  Government  of  which  the  people  are  asserting 
their  natural  rights  to  freedom."  The  main  object 
of  this  Bill  was  to  fix  a  day  on  which  all  persons 
above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  then  held  in  slavery, 
should  be  set  free,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  other  citizens.  The  measure,  however,  seems 
never  to  have  been  enacted  :  the  Massachusetts 
official  class  was  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  reform. 
The  Constitution  of  1778  took  from  Indians,  negroes, 
and  mulattos  the  right  to  vote  ;  but,  upon  being 
submitted  to  the  popular  suffrages,  this  Constitution 
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was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  five  to  one,  because 
of  the  disfranchisement  of  free  negroes,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Legislature  having  taken  on  itself 
constituent  powers  without  authority  from  the 
people.  A  convention  for  forming  another  Consti- 
tution was  held  in  Sepftember,  1779,  and  this  body 
resolved  unanimously  that  the  Government  of 
Massachusetts  should  be  a  Free  Repiiblic.  The 
first  article  of  a  Declaration  of  Rights  was  adopted 
on  the  29th  of  October.  It  asserted  that  "  all  men 
are  bom  free  and  equal,  and  have  certain  natural, 
essential,  and  unalienable  rights,  among  Avhich  may 
be  reckoned  the  right  of  enjoying  and  defending 
their  lives  and  liberties ;  that  of  acquiring,  possess- 
ing, and  protecting  property  ;  in  fine,  that  of  seek- 
ing and  obtaining  their  safety  and  happiness."  In 
deciding  how  many  of  their  old  laws  should  remain 
in  force,  the  convention  excepted  those  parts  which 
were  "  repugnant  to  the  rights  and  liberties  con- 
tained in  the  Constitution."  The  discussion  of  this 
clause  was  postponed  until  the  others  had  been 
settled,  and  was  then  debated  in  a  full  convention, 
by  which  it  was  affirmed.  Tlie  delegates  afterwards 
called  on  their  constituents  in  the  several  tOAvns 
and  plantations  to  determine  whether  they  would 
accept  or  reject  the  Constitution  which  had  thus 
been  framed.  The  result  was  that  all  the  clauses 
were  fully  ratified,  and  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1780,  the  new  Constitution,  thus  purged  of  slaveiy, 
came  into  effect.*  This  was  an  important  step  to- 
wards the  abolition  of  human  bondage  over  the 
whole  of  the  Union,  though  it  has  been  reserved  for 
our  own  times  to  see  that  abolition  made  compul- 
sory on  every  spot  of  earth  that  is  covered  by  the 
flag  of  the  Confederation.  In  1 780,  the  Methodists 
of  the  United  States,  at  their  general  meeting, 
voted  that  the  keeping  of  slaves  wag  conti-ary  to 
the  laws  of  God,  of  man,  and  of  Nature  ;  but  the 
South  still  clung  to  slavery,  and  for  many  years  the 
balance  of  parties  in  the  United  States  enabled  the 
Southern  provinces  to  maintain  their  darling  sin  in 
face  of  the  better  practice  of  the  North,  of  the 
loftiest  sentiment  of  Eui'ope  and  America,  and  of 
the  widening  interests  of  civilisation. 

The  constitutions  of  the  several  States  difiered 
considerably  in  many  i-espects,  and  especially  in  the 
matter  of  religious  toleration.  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  reckoned  the  rights  of  conscience 
among  the  inalienable  natural  rights  of  mankind, 
and  declared  that  no  subject  should  be  hurt, 
molested,  or  restrained,  in  his  personal  liberty  or 
estate,  on  account  of  his  religious  profession  or 
practice,   provided  he  did  not  disturb  the  public 
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peace,  or  obstruct  others  in  their  own  worship.  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  these  State  constitutions  of 
the  last  century  the  word  "subject"  is  emjiloyed, 
and  not  "citizen."  Both  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  empowered  the  Legislature  to  authorise 
the  several  towns,  parishes,  bodies  politic,  or  re- 
ligious societies,  to  make  suitable  provision  at  their 
own  expense  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
public  Protestant  teachers  of  piety,  religion,  and 
morality,  in  all  cases  where  such  provision  should 
not  be  made  voluntarily.  But  the  towns,  «fec., 
were  at  all  times  to  have  the  exclusive  right  of 
choosing  their  own  public  teachers,  and  of  contract- 
ing with  them  for  their  support  and  maintenance. 
It  was  especially  provided  that  every  denomination 
of  Christians,  demeaning  themselves  peaceably  and 
as  good  subjects  of  the  commonwealth,  should  be 
equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  that 
no  subordination  of  one  sect  or  denomination  to 
another  should  ever  be  established.  Papists,  how- 
ever, were  precluded  from  exercising  power  within 
the  State,  seeing  that  they  would  not  "disclaim 
those  principles  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  which  are 
subversive  of  a  free  Government  established  by  the 
people."  The  Legislature  and  magistrates  of  Massa- 
chusetts were  charged  to  cherish  literature  and  the 
sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them,  especially  the 
University  at  Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  gram- 
mar-schools in  the  towns.  The  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial  powers  wei'e  separated,  and  it 
was  alleged,  as  the  reason  for  this  admirable  reform, 
that  power  without  any  restraint  is  tyi'anny.  The 
President,  Council,  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  New  Hampshire  were  to  be  of  the 
Pi'otestant  religion,  and  the  Governor,  Lieutenant- 
Govei'nor,  councillors,  senatoi*s,  and  representatives 
of  Massachusetts  were  to  declare  their  belief  in  the 
Christian  faith.  Rhode  Island  had  from  a  very 
early  period  established  the  principle  of  the  entire 
immunity  of  i-eligion  from  State  control ;  and  this 
principle  was  continued  in  the  Constitution  that 
was  framed  after  the  Declai-ation  of  Independence. 
In  Connecticut,  religious  liberty  was  placed  upon 
much  the  same  footing  as  in  Massachusetts. 

The  New  York  Constitution  ordained  that  the 
free  exei'cise  of  religious  profession  and  worship, 
without  discrimination  or  preference,  should  be 
allowed  within  the  State  to  all  mankind,  provided 
that  this  liberty  of  conscience  should  not  be  so 
construed  as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or  to 
justify  practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  State.  In  New  Jersey,  likewise, 
religious  freedom  was  permitted,  but  only  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Protestant  body.  The 
Pennsylvanian  Declaration  of  Rights  went  farther 
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than  this,  for  it  asserted  that  "all  men  have  a 
natural  and  an  unalienable  right  to  worship 
Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences  and  understanding,  and  that  no 
man  ought,  or  of  right  can  be  compelled,  to 
attend  any  religious  worship,  or  erect  or  support 
any  place  of  worship,  or  maintain  any  ministry, 
contrary  to,  or  against,  his  own  free  will  and  con- 
sent ;  nor  can  any  man  who  acknowledges  the  being 
of  a  God  be  justly  deprived  or  abridged  of  any 
civil  right  as  a  citizen  on  account  of  his  religious 
sentiments."  But  even  here  there  was  a  limitation 
of  the  principle  of  entire  religious  freedom,  because 
some  species  of  Theistical  belief  was  set  down  as 
necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights.  Nor 
did  the  Pennsylvanians  go  as  far  in  fact  as  they 
professed  to  go.  The  tenth  section  of  the  Frame 
of  Government  required  that,  in  order  to  admission 
into  the  House  of  Representatives,  each  member 
should  subscribe,  besides  a  declaration  of  his  faith 
in  one  God,  his  acknowledgement  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  as  of  Divine  inspiration.  The 
Delaware  Constitution  limited  the  right  to  religious 
freedom  to  persons  professing  Christianity ;  but  all 
persons  so  professing  were  for  ever  to  enjoy 
equal  rights  and  privileges  in  the  State.  Here 
again  there  was  practically  a  great  reservation  ;  for 
it  was  required  that  every  person  chosen  a  member 
of  either  of  the  Legislative  Houses,  or  appointed  to 
any  office  or  place  of  trust,  should  formally  declare 
his  faith,  not  simply  in  the  Divine  inspiration  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  in  the  Trinitarian 
doctrine ;  so  that  all  Unitarians,  though  professed 
Christians,  were  excluded  from  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  State. 

The  Maryland  Declaration  contained  some  con- 
tradictions. A  certain  degree  of  religious  toleration 
existed  in  that  province  from  the  days  when  Lord 
Baltimore  went  there  with  his  first  band  of 
emigrants  ;  but  the  same  want  of  clear  and  definite 
principle  which  was  observable  in  those  early  times 
re-appeared  in  the  Constitution  of  the  revolutionary 
epoch.  The  thirty-third  article  sets  forth  "  that,  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  worship  God  in  such 
manner  as  he  thinks  most  acceptable  to  Him,  all 
pei-sons  professing  the  Christian  religion  are  equally 
entitled  to  protection  in  their  religious  liberty." 
It  is  obvious  that  the  conclusion  here  drawn  does 
not  agi-ee  with  the  premiss.  For,  if  it  be  the  duty, 
and  thei-efore  by  consequence  the  riglit,  of  every 
man  to  worship  God  in  the  manner  he  thinks  best, 
it  follows  that  the  Jew,  the  Mohammedan,  and  the 
Theist,  ought  to  enjoy  complete  liberty  in  this 
respect;  whereas  the  article  confines  the  privilege 
to  Christians.     It  is  true  the  clause  goes  on  to  say 


that  no  person  ought  by  any  law  to  be  molested  on 
account  of  his  religious  profession  or  practice ;  but 
these  words  must  of  course  be  construed  by  the 
previous  definition.  No  person,  it  was  affirmed, 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  maintain  any 
pax-ticular  place  of  worship,  or  any  particular 
ministry ;  but  it  was  added  that  the  Legislature 
might  at  its  discretion  lay  a  general  and  equal  tax 
for  the  support  of  the  Christian  religion,  leaving  it 
to  each  individual  to  apply  his  payments  to  the 
support  of  any  particular  place  of  woi'ship  or 
minister  he  pleased  to  select,  or  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  of  his  own  denomination,  or  of  the  poor  in 
genei-al  of  any  particular  county.  It  was  also 
declared  that  the  churches,  chapels,  glebes,  and  all 
other  property  then  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England,  ought  to  remain  to  the  Church  of  England 
for  ever.  In  the  fifty-:fifth  section  of  the  Frame  of 
Government,  it  was  expressly  appointed  that  every 
person,  before  entering  on  any  office  of  tnist  or 
profit,  should  subscribe  a  declaration  of  his  belief  in 
the  Christian  religion.  Similar  inconsistencies  ai*e 
to  be  found  in  the  Constitution  of  North  Cai'olina, 
which,  starting  with  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
entitled  to  worship  God  as  they  please,  goes  on  to 
exclude  from  office  all  persons  who  deny  the  being 
of  a  God,  or  the  truths  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
or  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Bible.  The  same 
provisions  were  made  by  Soiith  Carolina,  which 
declared  that  the  Chi'istian  Protestant  religion 
should  be  deemed  the  established  religion  of  the 
State,  though  all  sects  of  Protestants  wei-e  to  enjoy 
equal  i-eligious  and  civil  privileges.  By  the  people 
of  Georgia  it  was  determined  that  all  persons 
whatsoever  should  have  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  provided  it  was  not  repugnant  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  State.  Nevertheless,  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  (who  were  to  elect  out 
of  their  own  body  the  Governor  and  Executive 
Council)  were  to  be  of  the  Protestant  persuasion. 
In  Virginia,  religious  toleration  was  secured  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights  adopted  by  the  Convention  of  1776, 
and  by  a  particular  Act  of  the  Assembly  passed 
ten  years  later. 

As  regards  political  rights,  the  Constitutions  of  all 
the  thirteen  States  were  to  some  extent  democi-atic, 
because  in  every  one  the  Government  was  vested  in 
elected  Assemblies,  and  the  executive  officers  were 
responsible  to  the  constituencies.  Bvit  there  were 
differences  in  the  degi-ee  of  popular  power  per- 
mitted by  the  several  States.  In  some,  eveiy  free- 
man of  the  full  age  of  tAventy-one,  who  had  resided 
in  the  State  for  the  space  of  one  whole  year  before 
the  day  of  election,  and  paid  public  taxes  during 
that  time,  was  entitled  to  vote.     In   the   gi-eater 
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number,  however,  it  was  necessaiy  that  the  elector 
should  be  worth  from  £30  to  £45  sterling.  Cei-tain 
States  provided  for  the  establishing  and  perpetu- 
ating of  an  equal  representation,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  freemen  inhabiting  the  counties, 
cities,  towns,  and  districts ;  others  were  indifferent 
to  this  exactness  and  symmetry  in  the  representa- 
tive institutions  of  th^  commonwealth.  In  several 
instances  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  amend 
these  constitutions  in  later  times,  and  indeed  it  is 
certain  that  in  some  respects  they  were  faulty. 
But,  after  all  di*awbacks  have  been  made,  they 
must  be  acknowledged  to  have  secured  to  the 
American  people  a  large  amount  of  practical 
liberty,  with  all  essential  guarantees  for  oixler, 
justice,  and  good  government.  The  leading  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  were  based  were  the  old  Eng- 
lish principles  of  repi*esentative  rule,  of  tempered 
freedom,  of  balanced  powers  and  carefully  adjusted 
privileges ;  but  those  principles  were  applied  to  a  new 
order  of  things,  with  the  modifications  and  enlarge- 
ments required  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Political  wisdom  has  never  been  more  admirably  dis- 
played than  by  the  founders  of  the  American  States. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  this  spirit  of  wisdom  was 
visible  in  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  defects  of 
that  arrangement  were  so  glaring  that  no  man  of 
sense  endeavoured  to  excuse  them;  yet  amendment 
was  not  easy.  Every  day  enhanced  the  evil,  and  it 
seemed  for  awhile  as  if  the  liberties  of  the  country 
would  be  lost  in  anarchy — a  result  which  might  in 
truth  have  happened,  had  not  each  of  the  States 
been  a  perfect  commonwealth  in  itself,  capable  of 
sustaining  a  separate  existence,  in  case  of  the  worst. 
Still,  the  mischief  was  very  great,  and  it  came  in 
addition  to  all  those  troubles  which  a  long  war 
necessarily  entails.  The  prosperity  of  the  country 
had  been  ruined  by  the  struggle  for  independence. 
Commei'ce  was  almost  at  an  end.  There  wei*e 
scarcely  any  rich  men  in  the  land.  Large  districts 
had  been  laid  waste ;  towns  had  been  burnt  or  bom- 
barded ;  industry  had  been  stifled  in  its  most  pro- 
ductive bi'anches.  In  this  condition  of  general 
poverty.  Congress  had  to  make  provision  for  dis- 
charging the  national  debt,  and  for  paying  what 
was  due  to  British  creditors  ;  and  its  powers 
were  insufficient  for  either  purpose.  It  could  not 
compel  the  individual  States  to  furnish  the  sums 


required  of  them ;  and  one  of  the  consequences  of 
this  inability  was  that  the  English  Government, 
finding  the  demands  of  its  subjects  unsatisfied, 
declined  for  a  long  time  to  evacuate  the  military 
posts  which  were  held  by  British  troops  within  the 
north-western  frontier  of  the  Confederation.  Several 
of  the  States  still  refused  their  acquiescence  in  the 
taxes  imposed  during  the  war,  and  Congi-ess  could 
do  nothing  more  than  issue  a  piteous,  and  as  it 
proved  wholly  unavailing,  appeal  to  the  local 
Governments  to  provide  the  necessary  funds. 
Another  loan  became  necessary,  and  in  the  mean- 
while little  could  be  attempted  towards  developing 
commerce,  because  of  the  unsettled  and  ill-defined 
state  of  the  national  powers.  Commercial  treaties 
were,  indeed,  made  with  a  few  European  coimtries, 
and  that  with  Fi'ederick  of  Prussia  included  free 
trade,  freedom  of  neiitrals,  respect  for  individual 
property  of  enemies  at  sea,  the  aboKtion  of 
privateering,  and  a  limitation  of  the  power  to 
confiscate  contraband  of  war.  But  France,  in 
some  matters,  was  not  inclined  to  reciprocity ; 
and  when  application  was  made  to  England,  she 
contended  that  Congress  had  no  mandate  to  con- 
clude such  treaties.  Jefferson  (who  was  at  that 
time  in  Europe,  as  one  of  the  American  Ministers 
for  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce)  argued  that 
the  authority  of  Congress  was  sufficient ;  but  the 
British  Government  was  not  convmced.  England 
kept  up  her  prohibitory  duties  on  American  ex- 
ports ;  monopolised  the  fisheries ;  excluded  the  ships 
of  her  rival  from  the  British  West  Indies;  and 
endeavoured  to  engi'oss  the  whole  carrying  trade  of 
the  United  States.  The  latter  thought  of  making 
reprisals ;  but  here  again  the  want  of  sufficient 
powers  interposed  to  prevent  all  eflfective  action. 
Congress  was  not  entitled  to  regulate  the  commerce 
of  the  Confederation ;  but  in  1784  authority  was 
demanded  of  the  States  individually  to  exclude, 
throughout  the  entire  Union,  the  vessels  of  all 
countries  not  having  treaties  of  commerce  with 
America.  Most  of  the  States  acceded  to  this 
requisition ;  but,  as  others  refused,  the  proposed 
action  could  not  be  carried  into  practice.  Thus  the 
year  came  to  an  end,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
young  Republic  were  such  as  to  inspire  her  best 
citizens  with  feelings  of  anxiety  which  sometimes 
bordered  on  despair. 
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Although  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  was  definitively  concluded  on  the  3rd 
of  September,  1783,  it  was  not  until  near  the 
middle  of  1785  that  any  repi-esentative  of  the  new 
Power  was  officially  received  in  England.  The 
c  Luses  of  this  delay  are  not  difficult  to  understand. 
There  was  a  natural  disinclination  on  both  sides  to 
make  approaches.  England  could  not  at  once  cease 
fx'om  regarding  the  Americans  as  her  rebellious 
children,  and  felt  mortified,  as  any  other  nation 
would  have  done,  at  the  failure  of  her  effi)rts  to 
correct  and  subdue  them.  America  was  doubtful 
of  the  way  in  which  she  would  be  met,  and,  from 
the  reception  given  to  her  proposals  for  a  commer- 
cial treaty  (which  in  the  fii*st  instance  were  made 
from  Paris),  had  less  I'eason  for  hope  than  fear.  It 
was  obvious,  however,  that  this  state  of  things 
could  not  go  on  for  ever;  and  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1785,  Congress  elected  John  Adams  to 
the  post  of  Envoy  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's. 
Adams  was  at  that  time  in  Paris,  and  the  Duke  of 
Dorset,  then  the  British  Ambassador  in  France, 
remarked  to  him  that  in  London  he  would  be 
stared  at  a  great  deal.  This  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  case  ;  but  the  position  of  Adams  was  one 
of  great  difficulty,  requiring  no  small  amount  of 
sense,  feeling,  and  tact.  He  had  to  represent  his 
country  at  the  court  of  its  former  Sovereign,  to- 
wards whom  he  had  for  several  years  stood  in  the 
position  of  a  rebel ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  do  this  in  a  way  which  should  neither  com- 
promise the  new  Power  nor  ofiend  the  old.  It  was 
iu  the  month  of  May  that  he  arrived  in  England 
on  his  delicate  mission ;  it  was  on  the  1st  of  June 
that  he  was  presented  to  George  III.  at  St.  James's 
Palace.  • 

The  only  other  pei-son  present  on  this  occasion 
was  Lord  Carmarthen,  the  Seci-etary  for  Foreign 
Afiairs;  and  the  addresses  then  delivered  have 
been  repoi*ted  only  by  Adams.  It  was  not  the 
original  intention  or  desire  of  the  Envoy  to  deliver 
any  address  at  all ;  but  he  was  informed  by  the 


Master  of  the  Ceremonies  that  such  a  compliment 
was  usual  with  newly-appointed  Foreign  Ministers, 
and  he  therefore  complied.  After  assuring  his 
Majesty  that  it  was  the  unanimous  disposition  of 
the  United  States  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  and 
liberal  intercourse  between  his  Majesty's  subjects 
and  their  citizens,  and  expressing  the  best  wishes 
of  his  country  for  his  Majesty's  health  and  happi- 
ness, and  for  that  of  the  Royal  Family,  Adams 
entered  on  the  real  subject-matter  of  his  speech. 
"  I  think  myself  more  fortunate  than  all  my 
fellow-citizens,"  said  the  American,  addressing  the 
monarch  to  whom  he  had  once  borne  allegiance, 
"  in  having  the  distinguished  honour  to  be  the  first 
to  stand  in  your  Majesty's  Royal  presence  in  a 
diplomatic  character;  and  I  shall  esteem  myself 
the  happiest  of  men  if  I  can  be  instrumental  in 
recommending  my  country  more  and  more  to  your 
Majesty's  Royal  benevolence,  and  of  restoring  an 
entire  esteem,  confidence,  and  affection,  or,  in 
better  words,  the  old  good-nature  and  the  old  good- 
humour,  between  people  who,  though  separated  by 
an  ocean,  and  under  different  Governments,  have 
the  same  language,  a  similar  religion,  and  kindred 
blood.  I  beg  your  Majesty's  permission  to  add 
that,  although  I  have  some  time  before  been  in., 
trusted  by  my  country,  it  was  never  in  my  whole 
life  in  a  manner  so  agreeable  to  myself." — "Sir," 
replied  the  King,  "  the  circumstances  of  this 
audience  are  so  extraordinary,  the  language  you 
have  now  held  is  so  extremely  proper,  and  the 
feelings  you  have  discovered  are  so  justly  adapted 
to  the  occasion,  that  I  must  say  I  not  only  receive 
with  pleasure  the  assurance  of  the  friendly  dispo- 
sitions of  the  United  States,  but  that  I  am  very 
glad  the  choice  has  fallen  upon  you  to  be  their 
Minister.  I  wish  you,  sir,  to  believe,  and  that 
it  may  be  understood  in  America,  that  I  have 
done  nothing  in  the  late  contest  but  what  I 
thought  myself  indispensably  bound  to  do  by 
the  duty  which  I  owed  to  my  people.  I  will  be 
very  frank  with  you.     I  was  the  last  to  consent  to 
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tlie  separation ;  but,  'the  separation  having  been 
made,  and  having  become  inevitable,  I  have  always 
said,  as  I  say  now,  that  I  would  be  the  first  to 
meet  the  friendship  of  the  United  States  as  an 
independent  Power.  The  moment  I  see  such  senti- 
ments and  language  as  yours  prevail,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  give  to  this  country  the  preference,  that 
moment  I  shall  say,  let  the  circumstances  of 
language,  religion,  and  blood,  have  their  natural 
and    full   effect."*      George   had  evidently   heard 


OAvn  country,"  George  responded,  with  a  hearti- 
ness that  could  not  be  mistaken  (for  the  principle 
was  one  with  which  he  naturally  sympatliised), 
"  An  honest  man  will  never  have  any  other."  And 
with  these  words  the  interview  terminated.  The 
brief  conversation  had  been  conducted  on  both 
sides  with  much  good  feeling,  and  Adams  has 
recorded  that  both  he  and  the  King  were  power- 
fully affected,  i 
It  would  have  been  well  if,  with  this  interchange 
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sometliing  of  the  distrust  of  France  which  was  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  political  character  of 
Adams ;  and  he  observed — what  was  certainly  not  in 
the  best  taste,  considering  that  England  and  France 
were  then  at  peace — ^that  the  American  Envoy 
was  understood  to  have  no  prejudices  in  favour 
of  the  French.  Adams  replied  by  admitting  the 
fact,  with  the  significant  addition,  "  I  must  avow  to 
your  Majesty  that  I  have  no  attachment  but  to  my 


*  John  Adams  to  Secretary  Jay,  June  2nd,  1785. — It  must 
1)8  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  only  Adams's  recollection  of  the 
King's  rei^ly,  and  that  he  admits  the  i>ossibility  of  his  having 
misunderstood  some  parts  of  what  was  said,  owing  to  his 
agitation.  Still,  it  seems  likely  that  the  report  is  substantially 
correct. 


of  friendly  words,  the  bitterness  so  long  existing 
between  the  two  countries  had  come  to  an  end. 
But  such  was  not  the  case ;  nor,  considering  what 
human  nature  is,  was  it  to  be  expected.  Deep- 
seated  animosities  do  not  die  out  at  once,  and  the 
relative  positions  of  England  and  the  United  States 
were  not  such  as  to  encourage  cordial  intercourae. 
The  King,  after  his  fii-st  interview  with  Adams, 
showed  great  coldness  towards  his  former  subjects  ; 
courtiers  and  Ministers  were  equally  unsympa- 
thetic ;  and  the  majority  of  the  English  people 
evinced  on  all  occasions  their  distaste  of  everything 
American.  It  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise, 
since  men  are  not  angels ;  it  would  probably  have 
been  the  same,  granting  the  same  circumstances,  in 
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the  case  of  every  othei*  nationality  under  tlie  sun ; 
but  it  was  none  the  less  unfortunate.  The  English 
people  looked  with  a  kind  of  malicious  satisfaction 
on  the  disorganised,  incoherent,  and  almost  anar- 
chical condition  of  the  American  Eepublic  after 
the  peace,  and  were  not  without  a  hope  that  the 
enfranchised  States,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
would  in  time  beg  to  bo  taken  back  to  the  old 
protection  of  the  Crown,  as  the  only  escape  from 
the  miseries  of  democratic  misgovernment.  This 
feeling  of  ill-will  was  not  without  some  justification 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Americans  themselves.  They 
were  in  many  respects  disregarding  their  engage- 
ments, and  every  day  these  breaches  of  faith  found 
more  and  more  defenders.  Neither  the  British 
creditor  nor  the  native  creditor  was  fairly  treated. 
John  Adams  himself,  in  spite  of  his  patriotism,  or 
perhaps  rather  by  reason  of  it,  saw  these  blots  on 
the  fair  fame  of  his  countrymen  very  clearly, 
and  spoke  of  them  in  terms  of  gi-eat  indignation. 
While  still  residing  in  London  as  Minister  of  the 
United  States,  he  addressed  to  Dr.  Tufts,  an  uncle 
of  his  wife,  and  then  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Senate,  a  letter,  in  which  he  remarked  : — 
"  As  to  politics,  all  that  can  be  said  is  summarily 
comprehended  in  a  few  words.  Our  country  is 
gi'own,  or  at  least  has  been,  dishonest.  She  has 
broke  her  faith  with  nations,  and  with  her  own 
citizens ;  and  parties  are  all  about  for  continuing 
this  dishonourable  coui'se.  She  must  become  strictly 
honest  and  punctual  to  all  the  woiid  before  she  can 
recover  the  confidence  of  anybody  at  home  or 
abroad.  The  duty  of  all  good  men  is  to  join  in 
making  this  doctrine  popular,  and  in  discoun- 
tenancing every  attempt  against  it.  This  censure 
is  too  harsh,  I  suppose,  for  common  ears ;  but  the 
essence  of  these  sentiments  must  be  adopted 
throughout  America  before  we  can  prosper.  Have 
our  people  forgotten  every  principle  of  public  and 
pi'ivate  ci-edit  1  Do  we  trust  a  man  in  private  life 
who  is  not  punctual  to  his  word — who  easily 
makes  promises,  and  is  negligent  to  perform  them  ; 
especially  if  he  makes  promises  knowing  that  he 
cannot  perform  them,  or  deliberately  designing  not 
to  perform  them  1"  * 

■  In  February,  1786,  Adams  fancied  he  saw  in  the 
governing  circles  of  England  some  symptoms  of  a 
better  disposition  towards  his  countrymen.  He 
therefore  wrote  to  Jefferson — now  the  American 
Minister  at  Paris,  Franklin  having  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  the  previous  July — a  i-equest 
that  he  would  come  to  London.  On  Jefferson 
axiiving  there,  the  two  Ministers  agi-eed  on  a  form 


of  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  proposing  an  inter- 
change of  certain  privileges,  commercial  and 
otherwise.  But  the  offer  was  not  accepted,  and 
both  Adams  and  Jefferson  were  speedily  discouraged. 
"  On  my  pi-esentation,  as  usual,  to  the  King  and 
Queen,  at  their  levees,"  writes  the  latter  in  his 
Autobiography,  "  it  was  impossible  for  anything  to 
be  more  ungracious  than  their  notice  of  Mr.  Adams 
and  myself.  I  saw  at  once  that  the  ulcerations  of 
mind  in  that  quarter  left  nothing  to  be  expected  on 
the  subject  of  my  attendance;  and,  on  the  first 
conference  with  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  distance  and  dis- 
inclination which  he  betrayed  in  his  conversation, 
the  vagueness  and  evasions  of  his  answers  to  us, 
confirmed  me  in  the  belief  of  their  aversion  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  us."  No  decisive  reply  was 
given ;  but  at  length,  after  staying  in  London  seven 
weeks,  without  obtaining  any  satisfactory  response  to 
his  desires,  Jefferson  thought  it  necessary  to  return 
to  his  I'egular  duties  at  Paris.  He  accordingly  left 
England  towards  the  close  of  April,  and  the  con- 
templated treaty  fell  to  the  ground. 

During  his  stay  in  London,  he  entered,  together 
with  Adams,  into  negotiations  with  the  Chevalier 
Pinto,  the  Portuguese  Ambassador  at  the  British 
Coui't,  and  concluded  a  commercial  treaty,  which 
the  Government  of  Lisbon  afterwards  disallowed. 
It  was  stijmlated  by  this  treaty  that  American 
bread-stufls  should  be  received  into  Portugal  in  the 
form  of  flour  as  well  as  of  grain.  The  Portuguese 
Ambassador  personally  approved  of  the  clause,  but 
observed  that  several  nobles,  of  great  influence  at 
court,  were  the  owners  of  windmills  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lisbon,  which  to  a  gi-eat  extent  de- 
pended for  their  profits  on  the  manufacture  of 
American  wheat,  and  that  the  proposed  stipulation 
would  endanger  the  whole  treaty.  Nevertheless, 
he  signed  the  document,  and  its  fate  was  what  he 
had  anticipated,  t 

One  gi-eat  object  of  Jefferson  while  in  Paris  was 
the  protection  of  American  commerce  in  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  depredations  of  the 
Barbary  cruisers.  He  was  very  unwilling,  as  he 
records,  to  acquiesce  in  the  European  humiliation 
of  paying  a  tribute  to  those  pirates ;  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  form  an  association  of  the  countries 
subject  to  their  attacks.  He  accordingly  prepared, 
and  laid  before  the  Ministers  of  the  chief  Powers  at 
Paris,  articles  of  a  special  confederation,  to  be  after- 
wards submitted  by  them  for  the  approval  of  their 
resjiective  Governments.  By  these  articles  it  was 
proposed  that  the  several  Powers  at  war  with  the 


*  Life  of  Adams  by  his  Grandson,  chap.  8. 


t  Jefferson's  Autobiography. 
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piratical  States  of  Barbary,  or  any  two  or  more  of 
them  wlio  sliould  be  willing,  sliould  enter  into  a 
convention  to  carry  on  their  opei'ations  against 
those  States  in  concert,  beginning  with  the 
Algerines.  The  convention  was  to  remain  open  to 
any  other  Powers  wlio  should  at  any  future  time 
wish  to  accede  to  it ;  the  parties  reserving  to  them- 
selves the  right  to  prescribe  the  conditions  of  such 
accession,  according  to  the  circumstances  existing  at 
the  time  it  should  be  proposed.  Tlae  object  of  the 
convention  was  to  compel  the  piratical  States  to 
perpetual  peace  without  price,  and  to  guarantee 
that  peace  to  each  other.  The  operations  for 
obtaining  peace  were  to  be  constant  cruises  on  the 
Barbary  coast ;  the  necessaiy  force  to  be  furnished 
by  the  parties  in  certain  definite  quotas.  It  was 
further  proposed  that  the  management  of  this  force 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  of 
Ambassadors  of  the  contracting  Powers  residing  at 
some  one  Court  of  Europe ;  that  in  this  Council 
the  vote  of  each  member  should  be  computed  in 
proportion  to  the  quota  of  his  Sovereign ;  and  that 
the  majority,  so  computed,  should  prevail  in  all 
questions  discussed.  In  case  of  war  arising  between 
any  two  of  the  parties  to  the  convention,  it  was  not 
"to  interrupt  the  concerted  proceedings,  in  respect 
to  which  the  belligerents  should  be  considered 
at  peace.  Tf,  however,  the  convention  should . 
interfere  Avith  treaties  actually  existing  between 
any  of  the  parties  and  the  States  of  Barbary,  the 
said  treaties  were  to  over-ride  the  convention,  and 
such  parties  should  be  allowed  to  withdraw  from 
operations  against  the  States.  The  pillage  com- 
mitted by  the  Algerines  on  the  commerce  of  the 
Mediterranean  was  so  serious  as  to  render  necessary 
some  such  action  as  that  proposed  by  Jefferson. 
Many  of  the  Powers  were  obliged  to  pay  tribute 
to  these  maritime  robbers,  in  order  to  save  their 
trade  from  extinction ;  the  right  to  extortion 
was  actually  recognised  in  treaties  with  Christian 
nations  ;  and  for  three  centuries  the  corsairs  of 
Northern  Africa  had  been  plundering  merchant- 
vessels,  and  carrying  Eurojieans  into  slavery,  with 
only  an  occasional  check  from  a  Blake  or  a 
Duquesne.  Just  before  Jefferson  made  his  pro- 
posal, Spain  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  Algiers  at 
an  expense  of  three  millions  of  dollars ;  and  eleven 
years  before  she  had  failed  in  an  attempt  to  chastise 
the  sea-rovers  of  that  State.  Portugal,  Naples, 
"Venice,  Malta,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  were 
favourably  disposed  to  the  contemplated  association ; 
but  their  repx-esentatives  at  Paris  expressed  appre- 
hensions that  France  would  interfere,  either  openly 
or  secretly,  in  support  of  the  Barbary  Powers. 
Jefferson  did  not  share  this  opinion ;  he  feared  that 


such  a  course  would  more  probably  be  adopted  by 
England.  In  point  of  fact,  the  plan  broke  down 
through  the  inability  of  the  American  Government 
to  give  it  effectual  support.  Congi-ess  was  willing 
to  join  the  scheme ;  but  its  recommendations  to 
the  several  States  to  furnish  the  necessary  means 
were  persistently  neglected,  and  the  proposal  came 
to  an  end. 

While  these  events  were  going  on  in  Europe,  the 
internal  disorganisation  of  the  United  States  was 
every  day  becoming  more  extreme.  As  frequently 
happens  when  a  Republican  form  of  government  has 
been  established  by  a  successful  revolution,  the 
demand  for  political  change  had  given  place  to  wild 
plans  of  social  regeneration.  A  feeling  akin  to 
communism  had  gi-own  up  among  the  lower  orders 
of  America.  Distinctions  of  class,  till  then  almost 
unknown  in  the  New  World,  were  beginning  to 
appear,  and  to  create  emotions  of  jealousy  and 
ill-will.  The  rich  were  denounced  as  aristocrats, 
and  it  was  feared  that  oligarchical  institutions 
would  be  established  on  the  mins  of  monarchy. 
The  poverty  of  the  country,  caused  by  a  long  and 
devastating  war,  gave  intensity  and  venom  to  this 
sentiment.  A  certain  number  of  men  had,  by  the 
strength  of  their  intellect,  and  perhaps  also  in  some 
degree  by  their  superior  social  position,  raised  them- 
selves to  an  eminence  above  the  rest,  which  was 
regarded  by  many  as  fatal  to  democratic  freedom. 
It  was  thought  that  the  great  leaders  of  the  War  of 
Independence  would  seize  for  themselves  an  undue 
share  of  power,  or  perhaps  even  create  hereditary 
distinctions.  The  commonalty  were  deeply  agitated, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  a  strong  Government,  serious 
disorders  broke  out.  Towards  the  close  of  1786, 
the  peace  of  New  England,  and  especially  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  threatened  by  a  body  of  men,  who, 
assembling  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  elected 
one  Daniel  Shays  as  their  leader.  They  required 
the  suspension  of  taxes,  and  a  large  emission  of 
paper  money  for  general  circulation ;  but  more 
extreme  tendencies  lurked  behind  these  demands. 
The  movement  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  an 
agrarian  law,  and  at  an  equal  division  of  property, 
and  was  similar  in  its  general  character  to  many 
risings  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  to  the  Paris  Com- 
mune of  our  own  days.  The  danger  was  so  menacing 
that  Congi-ess  at  once  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
despatched  a  body  of  troops,  under  General  Lincoln, 
against  the  insurgents.  Four  thousand  men  were 
not  considered  too  many  to  crush  this  insurrection 
in  the  bud.  Tlie  rioters  had  compelled  the  Supreme 
Court,  sitting  at  Springfield,  to  disperse,  and  the 
first  action  of  General  Lincoln  was  to  re-establish 
the  judges  in  their  seats.      The  State  Ai-senal  was 
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on  the  point  of  being  attacked,  when  a  single  dis- 
charge of  artillery  struck  terror  into  the  malcontents, 
and  scattered  them.  The  leaders  were  afterwards 
tried,  and  fourteen  received  sentence  of  death ;  but 
all  were  ultimately  pardoned.  The  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  was  followed  by  a  reaction  in  favour 
of  the  constitvited  authorities;  but  it  was  at  the 
same  time  felt  that  the  political  condition  of  the 
country  imperatively  required  amendment,  and 
that  this  could  no  longer  be  deferred  or  trifled 
with. 

The  more  intimate  union  of  the  States — the 
creation,  in  short,  of  a  sti'ong  central  Government — 
was  what  most  men  now  saw  to  be  urgent.  Yet 
the  end  was  approached  in  a  way  characteristic  of 
the  haphazard  nature  of  American  politics  in  those 
days.  Some  citizens  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
had  formed  a  design  for  promoting  the  navigation 
of  the  Potomac  and  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  com- 
missioners were  appointed  by  the  two  States  con- 
cerned, to  meet  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  in  March, 
178.5,  and  settle  the  plan  of  operations.  Washing- 
ton being  known  to  be  interested  in  schemes  of 
internal  improvement,  these  gentlemen  made  a 
visit  to  Mount  Vei'non,  and  the  discussion  of  their 
projects  led  to  the  considei'ation  of  various  matters 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Republic. 
It  was  determined  that  the  State  Governments 
should  be  solicited  to  appoint  other  commissioners 
with  enlarged  powers,  with  a  view  moi-e  especially 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  naval  force  on  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  to  the  creation  of  a  system  of  duties  on 
exports  and  imports,  in  which  both  Virginia  and 
Maryland  should  agree;  and  it  was  resolved  that 
Congrass  should  be  petitioned  to  allow  these  piivi- 
leges.  Here  was  the  germ  of  a  more  intimate 
relation  between  the  several  States  ;  and,  the  pro- 
ject having  been  approved  by  the  Legislatui-e  of 
Virginia,  the  required  commissioner's  were  ap- 
pointed. The  design  was  recommended  by  Virginia 
to  other  States,  which  were  invited  to  establish 
such  a  system  of  commercial  relations  as  would 
promote  general  harmony  and  prosperity.  To  this 
proposal,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York  gave  in  their  adhesion,  and 
commissioners  from  those  States  assembled  at 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  in  September,  1786.  They 
soon  found  that  the  powers  with  which  they  were 
entrusted  were  so  slight  as  to  prevent  their  effecting 
any  useful  purpose ;  and  they  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  nothing  short  of  a  thorough  reform  of 
the  existing  Government  should  be  attempted.  In 
their  report  they  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  re- 
forming the  old  Federal  compact,  and  recom- 
mended  that   all    the    State    Legislatures   should 


appoint  deputies  with  more  ample  powers  and 
instructions,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia.  With  the 
single  exception  of  Rhode  Island,  all  the  States 
agreed  to  this  recommendation,  and  in  May,  1787, 
the  Convention  met. 

Before  its  assembly,  the  subject  had  engaged  the 
thoughts  of  Washington  very  deeply  in  his  retire- 
ment. Writing  to  Jay  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1786,  he  said  : — "We  have  errors  to  correct.  We 
have  probably  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  human 
nature  in  forming  our  Confederation.  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  men  will  not  adopt,  and  carry 
into  execution,  measures  the  best  calculated  for 
their  own  good,  without  tbe  intervention  of  a 
coercive  power.  I  do  not  conceive  we  can  exist 
long  as  a  nation  without  having  lodged  somewhere 
a  power  which  will  pervade  the  whole  Union  in  as 
energetic  a  manner  as  the  authority  of  the  State 
Governments  extends  over  the  several  States.  . 
I  am  told  that  even  resj^ectable  characters  speak 
of  a  monarchical  form  of  government  without 
horror.  From  thinking  proceeds  speaking  ;  thence 
acting  is  often  but  a  single  step.  But  how  irre- 
vocable and  tremendous  I  What  a  triumph  for 
our  enemies  to  verify  their  predictions !  What  a 
triumph  for  the  advocates  of  despotism,  to  find  that 
we  are  incapable  of  governing  ourselves,  and  that 
systems  founded  on  the  basis  of  equal  libei'ty  are 
merely  ideal  and  fallacious  !"  The  details  of  the 
New  England  insurrection  gave  the  deepest  distress 
to  Washington.  "  What  stronger  evidence  can  be 
given  of  the  want  of  energy  in  our  Govei'nment," 
he  asked  in  a  letter  to  James  Madison,  written 
on  the  5th  of  November,  "  than  these  disorders '? 
If  there  is  not  power  in  it  to  check  them,  what 
security  has  a  man  for  life,  liberty,  or  property? 
To  you,  I  am  sure,  I  need  not  add  aught  on  this 
subject.  The  consequences  of  a  bad  or  inefficient 
Government  are  too  obvious  to  be  dwelt  upon. 
Thirteen  sovereignties  pulling  against  each  other, 
and  all  tugging  at  the  Federal  head,  will  soon  bring 
ruin  on  the  whole ;  whereas,  a  liberal  and  energetic 
constitution,  well  checked  and  w^ell  "watched  to 
prevent  encroachments,  might  restore  us  to  that 
degree  of  respectability  and  consequence  to  which 
we  had  the  fairest  prospect  of  attaining." 

Probably  because  he  was  known  to  entertain  these 
sentiments,  Washington  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Virginia  delegation  to  the  Philadelphia  con- 
vention. He  accepted  the  position  with  reluctance, 
because,  as  he  said,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
sweep  him  back  into  the  tide  of  public  affairs, 
when  retirement  and  ease  were  greatly  desired,  and 
found  to  be  essentially  necessary.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  post — a  result 
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brought  about  by  an  insinuation  that  the  opponents 
of  the  convention  were  Monarchists,  who  desired  to 
perpetuate  the  prevailing  anarchy,  as  an  excuse  for 
introducing  the  kingly  form  of  rule.  When  a 
sufficient  number  of  delegates  had  assembled  to  form 
a  quorum,  Washington,^  by  a  unanimous  vote,  was 
elected  to  the  chair  as  President.  The  deliberations 
of  the  body  were  conducted  with  closed  doors,  and 
spread  over  a  period  of  four  months.  Some  of  the 
hisrhest  intellects  of  America  were  concerned  in 
these  debates.  Washington  himself,  James  Madi- 
son, Dr.  Franklin,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Benjamin 
West,  Edmund  Randolph,  Robert  Morris,  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  and  many  others,  were  engaged  for 
several  hours  a  day  in  discussing  the  most  vital 
principles  of  govemtaent,  and  the  bases  of  a  I'eason- 
able  political  state.  They  did  not  propose  to 
themselves  the  formation  of  a  Utopia,  but  the 
establishment  of  a  good  working  constitution,  such 
a«  should  be  capable  of  answering  the  e very-day 
requirements  of  a  young  and  complex  community. 
Tlie  result  was  the  creation  of  a  Federal  system 
which  was  ultimately  adopted  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  which,  with  a  few  subsequent 
modifications,  exists  to  this  day.  In  writing  to 
Lafayette  some  time  afterwai'ds,  Washington  said 
it  appeared  to  him  little  short  of  a  miracle  that  the 
delegates  from  so  many  States,  differing  from  each 
other  in  manners,  circumstances,  and  prejudices, 
should  unite  in  forming  a  system  of  national  govern- 
ment so  little  liable  to  well-founded  objections.  He 
confessed  that  it  had  some  real,  though  not  radical, 
defects;  yet  he  believed  that  the  Federation  was 
not  invested  with  more  powers  than  were  necessary, 
and  that  those  powers  were  so  distributed  among 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  bi-anches, 
that  the  whole  could  never  be  in  danger  of  de- 
generating into  a  Monarchy,  an  Oligarchy,  or 
any  other  despotic  or  oppressive  form,  as  long  as 
there  should  be  any  virtue  in  the  body  of  the 
people. 

The  Constitution  thus  created  was  made  known 
to  the  public  on  the  17th  of  September.  Its 
principal  features,  as  finally  modified  by  the  States, 
may  be  summarily  sketched.  It  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  nation  a  general  and  supreme  Government, 
composed  of  three  departments,  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial.  The  legislative  department  was  to 
consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
to  be  styled,  in  conjunction,  the  Congress.  The 
members  of  the  Lower  House  were  to  be  chosen 
directly  by  the  people,  and  were  to  hold  their  offices 
during  two  years.  They  were  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States,  according  to  the  number 
of    inhabitants,    as    ascertained    by   a   decennial 


census,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  and  deducting 
two-fifths  of  the  slaves.  The  Senatoi-s  were  to  be 
regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the  States  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  and  were  to  be  chosen  by  the 
State  Legislatures,  each  choosing  two.  On  assembling 
for  the  first  session,  they  were  to  be  divided  as 
equally  as  possible  into  three  classes.  Those  com- 
posing the  first  class  were  to  hold  their  offices  but 
two  years ;  those  compi-ising  the  second  class,  fom* 
years;  those  comprising  the  third,  six  years.  All 
subsequently  chosen  were  to  hold  their  offices  six 
years,  excepting  such  as  should  be  elected  to  supply 
the  places  of  those  who  had  died  or  I'esigned.  Be- 
sides their  legislative  power,  they  were  to  have,  in 
concurrence  with  the  Executive,  a  voice  in  all 
appointments  to  office,  and  in  the  ratification  of 
treaties.  The  executive  power  was  to  be  invested 
in  a  President,  appointed  by  electors  chosen  in  the 
respective  States,  in  such  manner  as  the  different 
Legislatures  might  prescribe,  and  equal  in  number 
to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  State 
in  Congress.  He  was  to  be  elected  for  four  years, 
but  might  be  impeached  by  the  House,  tried  by  the 
Senate,  and,  if  convicted  of  misconduct,  removed 
from  office.  To  the  President  were  given  powers  not 
dissimilar  from  those  of  the  King  in  monarchical 
countries.  He  was  to  nominate  to  the  Senate  all 
officers  of  the  general  Government,  and,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  that  body,  was  to 
ratify  treaties.  A  Vice-President  was  to  be  chosen 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  President  when  that  office  should  become 
vacant  by  death,  resignation,  or  removal,  and,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  preside  over  the  Senate. 
For  the  creation  of  any  law,  it  was  made  necessary 
that  the  House  and  Senate  should  concur,  and 
the  law  so  made  was  then  to  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  was  either  to  approve  it,  or,  in  case  of 
disapjDroval,  to  return  it  with  liLs  objections.  In  the 
latter  case,  if  again  passed,  it  was  necessary  that  it 
should  be  agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature.  Congress  was  to  possess  the 
power  of  declaring  war,  of  raising  and  supporting 
armies,  of  providing  and  maintaining  a  navy,  of 
levying  and  collecting  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises,  of  regiilating  commerce,  coining  money,  and 
performing  all  other  acts  of  a  genei-al  or  national 
character.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  was  by  this  new  Constitution  to  be  vested  in 
a  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  might  establish.  It  was  to  extend  to  all 
cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  the  laws  of 
Congi-ess,  and  treaties;  to  all  cases  of  Admiralty 
and  Maritime  jurisdiction  ;  and  to  all  controversies 
between  citizens  of  different  States,  and  between 
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foreignei'S  and  citizens.      The  judges  were  to  hold 
theii-  offices  during  good  behaviour. 

Tlie  discussions  in  convention,  though  resulting 
in  a  general  agreement,  had  revealed  considerable 
discordance  in  the  opinions  of  different  members. 
The  main  division  was  between  those  who  were  in 


of  the  discussion,  the  Federalists  published  a  series 
of  letters  which  produced  a  great  effect,  and  of 
which  the  principal  writers  were  Madison,  Jay, 
and  Hamilton.  It  was  proposed  by  the  last- 
named  politician  that  the  Presidents  and  Senators 
should  hold  their  offices  permanently  during  good 


JOHN  JAY.     (From  a  Frint  published  in  1783.) 


favour  of  a  large  degree  of  Federal  power,  and 
those  who  would  have  restricted  that  power  within 
narrower  limits.  The  supporters  of  the  latter 
opinion  called  themselves  Democrats,  a  designation 
which  they  retain  to  this  day;  the  others  were 
called  Federalists,  and  in  more  modem  times  have 
been  known  as  Republicans.  The  constitution  was 
the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the  two  parties  ; 
but  th-e  Federalist  view  prevailed,  in  the  main,  over 
tJbat  of  the  opposing  section.     During  the  progress 


behaviour;  the  Anti-Federalists  supported  the 
principle  of  rotation,  or  an  annual  change  in  the 
person  wielding  the  Executive. 

Having  been  agi-eed  to  by  the  convention,  the 
Constitution  was  forwarded  to  Congress,  and  by 
that  body  transmitted  to  the  State  Legislatures, 
each  of  which  submitted  it  to  a  State  convention, 
composed  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  people.  The 
consent  of  nine  States  out  of  the  thirteen  was 
necessary  to    carry  the    constitution  into  effect. 
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After  much  debate,  and  in  many  places  considerable 
opposition,  it  was  ratified  by  all  the  States  but  two 
— Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina.  The  consent 
of  New  Yoi'k  is  said  to  have  been  reluctant ; 
nevertheless,  it  was  given.     Vii'ginia,  in  agreemg. 


Presidential  office.  These  electors  were  to  meet  and 
make  choice  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  February ; 
and  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  March  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  assemble  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Jefierson,  iia  writing  to  a  friend  from  Paris,  stated 


VIEW   IN    CHESTER   SQUARE,    BOSTON. 


proposed  alterations  :  she  required  a  Declaration 
of  Rights,  and  a  stipulation  that  the  President 
should  not  be  re-elected  more  than  once.  The 
whole  of  the  year  1788  was  occupied  in  the  discus- 
sion of  these  points ;  but  at  length  the  Constitution 
was  generally  accepted.  The  ratifications  of  the 
several  States  having  been  received  by  Congress,  an 
Act  was  passed  on  the  13th  of  September,  appointing 
the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  1 789,  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  choose  electors  for  the 
95 — VOL.  II. 


that  the  Constitution  had  been  received  with  very 
general  enthusiasm,  that  the  bulk  of  the  people 
were  eager  to  adopt  it,  and  that  in  the  Eastern 
States  the  printei'S  would  print  nothing  against  it, 
unless  the  writer  subscribed  his  name.  This  testi- 
mony was  all  the  more  remai'kable  as  coming  from 
Jefferson,  who  was  inclined  to  the  view  of  State 
Rights  rather  than  to  that  of  Federal  supremacy, 
though  he  too  had  from  the  first  seen  the  necessity 
of  a  more  perfect  union,  and,  with  some  exceptions. 
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aiiproved  of  the  refonns  now  adopted.  The  Demo- 
ci-ats  generally  were  loud  in  their  discontent.  They 
argued  that  the  new  Constitution  merged  the  States 
iu  one  Government ;  that  the  rights  of  the  people 
were  not  protected  by  any  specific  declaration  ;  that 
a  standing  army  was  not  renoimced,  nor  the  liberty 
of  the  press  secured ;  that  Congress  reserved  to 
itself  the  power  of  suspending  trial  by  jury  in  civil 
cases ;  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
President  being  re-elected  from  four  years  to  four 
years,  so  as  to  make  him  a  king  for  life,  like  the 
Sovereigns  of  Poland.  Speaking  broadly,  we  find 
the  North  in  favour  of  the  new  Constitution,  the 
South  distnistful,  and  the  Middle  States  divided. 


Yet  there  was  no  absolute  opposition,  except  in 
the  two  instances  already  mentioned,  and  on  the 
vv'hole  the  reform  vras  ratified  by  the  general  sense 
of  the  American  people.  Nevertheless,  tlie  divi- 
sions to  which  it  gave  rise  have  remained  potent 
influences  in  American  politics  to  this  day. 
Federalism,  as  prevailing  in  the  North,  became 
identified  with  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  Anti- 
Federalism,  the  characteristic  of  the  South,  was 
mixed  uj)  with  the  Avhole  series  of  measures 
designed  for  the  sup})ort  of  that  institution. 
We  shall  see  the  effect  of  these  distinctions  as 
we  progress.  It  is  sufiicient  here  to  indicate 
their  besinuinors. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 
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ments to  the  Federal  Constitution— Letter  from  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island —Adjournment  of  Congress — Tour  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  North-eastern  States. 


Congress  continued  in  session  at  New  York  while 
the  convention  at  Philadelphia  was  prei)aring  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  during  that  time  it 
organised  a  Territorial  Government  for  the  large 
region  north-west  of  the  Ohio  which  formed  part  of 
the  dominions  of  the  United  States.  On  the  11th 
of  July,  1787,  a  committee  of  Congress  reported  an 
ordinance  for  the  administration  of  that  territory ; 
and  the  report  embodied  a  Bill  which  contained  a 
special  proviso,  in  opposition  to  the  old  law  of 
2)rimogeniture,  that  the  estates  of  persons  dying 
intestate  shoiUd  be  equally  divided  among  all  the 
children  or  next  of  kin.  The  Bill  likewise  declared 
that  there  should  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntar-y 
servitude  in  the  territoiy,  otherwise  than  in  the 
punishment  of  crimes  of  which  the  parties  had  been 
duly  convicted.  The  ordinance  was  adopted  on  the 
13th  of  July,  biit  it  had  in  the  meanwhile  been 
augmented  by  a  clause  relative  to  .the  reclamation 
of  "  fugitives  from  labour  "—more  plainly  speaking, 
slaves — similar  to  one  which  was  shortly  afterwards 
incorporated  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  In  this 
Ohio  teiTitory,  the  Indian  titles  to  seventeen 
million  acres  of  land  had  been  recently  extin- 
guished  by    treaties    with  several    of  the  native 


tribes.  A  large  number  of  settlere  at  once  poured 
into  the  region,  out  of  which  have  been  carved  in 
more  recent  days  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  One  of  the 
chief  organisers  of  this  north-western  immigration 
was  Rufus  Putnam,  a  Massachusetts  man,  who  had 
served  in  tlie  army  during  the  final  struggle  with 
the  French  in  Canada,  and  in  the  subsequent  War 
of  Independence.  In  1788,  he  himself  went  to 
the  Ohio  country  with  some  forty  settlers,  \vlio 
pitched  their  tents  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum 
River,  and  fonned  a  settlement,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Marietta.  In  that  same  year,  at 
least  twenty  thousand  men,  women,  and  children 
settled  in  these  virgin  lands — so  energetic  wei'e  the 
Americans,  even  at  that  comparatively  early 
period,  in  the  great  work  of  colonisation,  and  of 
extension  towards  the  Pacific. 

Long  before  the  choice  of  electors  to  the 
Pi'esidential  office,  popular  opinion  in  the  United 
States  had  fixed  on  Washington  as  the  fittest  man 
for  that  solemn  charge.  His  previous  services  to 
the  country,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  not  being 
identified  with  any  of  the  extreme  factions,  united 
all  pai'ts  of  the  Union  in  his  favour,  and  his  own 
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State  of  Virginia  was  not  moi*e  eager  to  place  him 
at  the  head  of  affairs  than  were  the  people  of  New- 
England.  The  prospect  was  one  with  which  Wash- 
ington himself  does  not  seem  to  have  been  gratified. 
To  his  familiar  friends,  such  as  Lafayette,  Henry- 
Lee,  and  Alexander  Han^ilton,  he  lamented  the 
probability  of  his  being  summoned  from  retirement 
to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  Republic,  and,  while 
professing  a  readiness  to  give  his  best  services  to 
the  country,  should  they  really  be  required,  re- 
iterated his  earnest  wishes  to  end  his  days  in  the 
calm  of  private  life.  It  seems  strange  to  find  him 
alluding  to  the  infirmities  of  nature  consequent  on 
his  age,  for  in  1788  he  was  only  fifty-six  ;  but  men 
gi'ew  old  sooner  then  than  now,  and  his  life  had  for 
several  years  been  worn  by  toil  and  anxiety.  His 
natural  tastes  lay  in  the  direction  of  unostentatious 
domestic  enjoyment ;  and,  although  in  a  broad  and 
general  way  he  saw  what  his  country  wanted  for 
the  establishment  of  her  prosperity,  he  had  very 
little  in  him  of  the  professional  politician.  He  was 
therefore  not  attracted  either  by  the  turmoil  or  the 
dignity  of  office,  and  was  doubtless  sincere  in  his 
desire  to  avoid  them  both. 

The  meeting  of  the  new  Government  was  to  be 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1789 ;  but  so  backward  were 
some  of  the  States  in  sending  representatives  that 
it  was  the  6th  of  April  before  a  quorum  of  both 
Houses  could  be  formed.  On  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President  being  opened  and 
counted,  it  was  found  that  Washington  had 
received  the  largest  number  of  suffrages,  and  John 
Adams  (who  had  recently  returned  to  America)  the 
next  largest.  The  former,  therefore,  stood  in  the 
position  of  President ;  the  latter  in  that  of  Vice- 
President.  It  was  in  this  way,  originally,  that  the 
two  chief  officers  of  the  Union  were  selected ;  but 
they  are  now  voted  for  separately.  The  news  that 
he  had  been  chosen  to  the  Presidency  was  communi- 
cated to  Washington,  at  his  country  residence,  on 
the  14:th  of  April.  He  departed  for  the  seat  of 
Government  on  the  16th,  and  in  his  diary,  under 
that  date,  he  records  : — "  About  ten  o'clock  I  bade 
adieu  to  Mount  Vernon,  to  private  life,  and  to 
domestic  felicity  ;  and,  with  a  mind  oppressed  with 
more  anxious  and  painful  sensations  than  I  have 
words  to  express,  set  out  for  New  York  with  the 
best  disposition  to  render  service  to  my  country  in 
obedience  to  its  call,  but  with  less  hope  of  answer- 
ing its  expectations."  His  journey  to  New  York 
was  one  continued  triumph.  Almost  immediately 
after  leaving  his  own  estate,  he  was  met  by  a  com- 
pany of  gentlemen  from  Alexandria,  who  escorted 
him  to  that  town,  where  a  public  dinner  was  given 
by  his  neighbours  and  friends.      The  roads  were 


lined  with  people  who  came  out  to  see  him  as  he 
passed.  As  he  approached  the  towns  on  bis  route, 
deputations  were  sent  out  to  receive  him.  The 
ringing  of  bells  and  discharge  of  cannon  were 
almost  incessant.  On  his  arrival  at  Baltimore,  his 
carriage  was  attended  by  a  numerous  cavalcade  of 
citizens,  and  he  received  a  salute  of  artillery. 
Reaching  the  frontiei's  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was 
met  by  his  former  companion-in-arms,  General 
Mifflin,  now  Governor  of  the  State,  accompanied  by 
Judge  Peters  and  a  civil  and  mUitaxy  escort.  His 
entry  into  Philadelphia  was  that  of  a  conqueror. 
He  had  desired  to  avoid  all  military  pai-ade ;  but, 
on  drawing  near  the  Pennsylvanian  capital,  it  was 
found  that  cavalry  had  assembled  fi'om  the  sur- 
rounding country.  A  superb  white  horse  was  led 
out  for  Washington,  and  a  grand  procession  set 
forth,  passing  Under  tx'iumphal  arches  of  laurel,  and 
entering  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  midst  of 
acclamations  from  all  sides.  A  day  of  general 
festivity  was  succeeded  by  a  display  of  fireworks. 

Continuing  his  journey,  he  arrived  one  sunny 
afternoon  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  close  to 
the  city  of  Trenton,  where,  on  the  26th  of 
December,  1776,  he  had  conducted  a  desperate  and 
to  some  extent  successful  expedition  against  a 
German  contingent,  in  the  midst  of  snow  and  ice. 
Now,  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river  was  thronged 
with  an  enthusiastic  crowd.  An  arch,  composed  of 
laurels  and  hot-house  flowers,  spanned  the  bridge, 
and  on  the  ci'own  of  the  arch,  in  letters  of  leaves 
and  blossoms,  were  the  words,  "  December  26th, 
1776,"  while  on  the  space  beneath  was  the 
sentence,  "  The  Defender  of  the  Mothers  will  be 
the  Protector  of  the  Daughters."  Here  the 
matrons  of  the  city  were  drawn  up,  and,  as  the 
hero  of  the  day  passed  under  the  arch,  a  number  of 
young  girls,  dressed  in  white  and  crowned  with 
garlands,  strewed  flowers  before  him,  and  chanted 
a  song  of  welcome.  The  splendour  of  his  reception 
became  even  greater  as  he  drew  towards  New 
York.  At  Elizabeth  Point,  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress, with  various  civic  functionaries,  waited  to 
i-eceive  him.  He  embarked  on  a  handsome  barge, 
manned  by  thirteen  pilots,  masters  of  vessels. 
Other  decorated  barges  followed,  having  on  board 
the  heads  of  depai-tments  and  various  public 
officers ;  and  numerous  private  boats,  di-essed  with 
flags,  swelled  the  procession,  which  now  swept  up 
the  Bay  of  New  York,  to  the  sound  of  instru- 
mental music,  varied  by  congratulatory  odes  sung 
by  parties  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  ships  at 
anchor  in  the  harbour  fired  salutes  as  Washington's 
barge  approached  ;  and  a  Spanish  man-of-war,  which 
had  caused  some  surprise  by  giving  no  sign  of  con- 
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gratulatioii,  suddenly  burst  into  a  tlnmder  of  guns 
as  the  President  came  alongside,  while  the  yards 
were  manned,  and  flags  and  signals  -were  run  up  in 
profusion.  Amidst  the  clangour  of  bells  and  the 
reverberation  of  artillery,  the  great  man  was 
rowed  to  the  landing-place  of  Murray's  Wharf, 
where  he  was  received  by  Governor  Clinton, 
surrounded  by  many  old  soldiers  of  the  Revo- 
lution. An  officer  now  advanced  towards  him, 
and,  announcing  himself  as  commander  of  his 
guard,  requested  orders.  Washington  desired  him 
to  proceed  according  to  his  existing  directions, 
but  added  that  for  the  future  the  affection  of  his 
fellow-citizens  was  all  the  guard  he  wanted.  The 
reply  was  judicious,  for  it  checked  a  tendency,  then 
being  carried  too  far  in  some  respects,  to  give  to 
llie  newly-created  office  the  character  of  a  Monarchy. 
Before  the  inauguration  of  Washington,  it  was 
proposed  to  attach  the  title  of  "  Highness  "  to  the 
name  of  the  President ;  but  the  suggestion  was  not 
pressed. 

Attended  by  a  long  civil  and  military  train,  but 
declining  to  ride  in  a  carriage  which  had  been 
prepared  for  him,  Washington  walked  through 
streets  dressed  with  silken  banners,  garlands  of 
flowei-s,  and  masses  of  evergreens,  beai-ing  his  name 
in  frequent  repetition,  to  the  house  appointed  for 
his  dwelling.  Crowds  filled  the  ways ;  ladies  stood 
at  the  windows,  waving  handkerchiefs,  showering 
down  floAvers,  and  shedding  tears  of  joyful  emotion; 
the  pulse  of  a  tnie  national  enthusiasm  stirred  the 
air.  At  night,  the  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  Washington,  dining  at  the  house  of  Governor 
Clinton,  met  a  mimerous  body  of  public  func- 
tionaries and  foreign  Ministers.  But,  in  the  midst 
of  all  these  rejoicings,  a  dark  thought  was  con- 
stantly present  to  his  mind.  He  was  perpetually 
asking  himself  whethei-,  at  some  future  time,  the 
poi^ular  acclamations  would  not  be  changed  into 
equally  energetic  reproaches,  should  he  be  thought 
to  have  failed  in  the  great  charge  then  being 
committed  to  him.  An  almost  morbid  self-distnist 
was  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  Wash- 
ington's character,  as  it  often  is  with  persons  of 
liighly  conscientious  natures.  He  had  likewise  some 
distrust  of  the  people  themselves,  and  in  a  letter  to 
Jay,  written  in  a  previous  year,  had  alluded  with  a 
touch  of  bitterness  to  the  utter  disregard  which  had 
been  paid  to  liis  advice  at  the  time  he  qiiitted  the 
army. 

Washington  reached  New  York  on  the  23rd  of 
April ;  but  the  inauguration  did  not  take  place 
until  a  week  later,  as  various  preliminaries  had  to 
be  axTanged,  especially  with  reference  to  the  precise 
form  in  which  the  President  was  to  be  addressed. 


On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  Ajiiii,  religious 
services  were  held  in  all  the  churches.  At  noon, 
the  City  troops  paraded  before  Washington's  door, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  Committees  of  Congress 
and  heads  of  Departments  arrived  in  their  carriages. 
A  procession  was  formed,  and,  piTceded  by  troops, 
moved  forward  to  the  Old  City  Hall,  standing  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Custom-house.  Washington 
rode  in  a  state  coach,  and  the  chief  officials  in  their 
own  carriages.  The  foreign  Ministers,  and  a  long 
train  of  citizens,  followed;  and  the  windows  along 
the  whole  line  of  route  were  crowded  with 
spectators.  On  nearing  the  Hall,  Washington  and 
his  suite  alighted  from  their  carriages,  and  passed 
through  two  lines  of  troops  into  the  Senate 
Chamber,  where  the  Vice-President,  the  Senate, 
and  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
were  assembled.  John  Adams,  as  the  Vice- 
President,  conducted  Washington  to  a  chair  of 
state  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room.  After  a 
solemn  pause,  the  Vice-President  rose,  and  in- 
formed the  Pi-esident  that  all  things  were  pre- 
pared for  him  to  take  the  oath  of  office.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  oath  should  be  administered  by 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  Chancellor  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  a  balcony  of  the  Senate  Chamber, 
and  in  full  view  of  the  people  assembled  below. 
This  balcony  has  been  described  as  forming  a 
kind  of  open  recess  in  front  of  the  house,  with 
lofty  columns  supporting  the  roof  In  the  centre 
was  a  table  covered  with  ciimson  vehet,  and  on 
a  crimson  velvet  cushion  lay  the  Bible. 

At  the  api^ointed  liour,  Washington  issued  forth 
into  the  balcony,  accompanied  by  various  public 
functionaries,  and  by  members  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  As  nothing  con- 
nected with  so  gi'eat  a  man  and  so  important  an 
occasion  can  be  uninteresting,  it  has  been  recorded 
that  the  President  elect  was  clad  in  a  full  suit  of 
dark  brown  cloth,  of  American  manufacture,  with 
a  steel-hilted  dress  sword,  white  silk  stockings,  and 
silver  shoe-buckles ;  and  that  his  hair  was  dressed 
and  powdered  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  worn 
in  a  bag  and  solitaire.  Loud  shouts  gi-eeted  his 
appearance.  He  was  evidently  somewhat  shaken 
by  this  testimony  of  public  affection,  and,  advancing 
to  the  front  of  the  balcony,  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  bowed  several  times,  and  then  retired  to  an 
arm-chair  near  the  table.  The  populace,  resj^ecting 
his  emotion,  which  was  manifestly  very  great, 
hushed  themselves  into  complete  silence,  and  Wash- 
ington presently  arose,  and  again  came  forward. 
He  was  now  supjiorted  on  the  right  by  John 
Adams,  and  on  the  left  by  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
while  in  the  roar  were  sevei'al  of  his  old  friends 
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and  military  companions.  The  Bible  was  lielcl  up 
on  its  crimson  cushion  by  Mr.  Otis,  Secretary  to 
tlie  Senate,  while  the  Chancellor  read  the  tei-ms  of 
the  oath,  slowly  and  distinctly.  These  were  : — "  I 
do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  })reserve,  protect, 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
While  the  words  were  being  recited,  Washington 
kept  his  hand  on  the  open  Bible,  and  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  oath  he  solemnly  responded,  "  I 
swear — so  help  me  God  !"  Mr.  Otis  here  oiFered 
to  raise  the  Bible  to  his  lips ;  but  he  bowed  down 
reverently,  and  kissed  it.  The  Chancellor  now 
stepped  forward,  and  exclaimed,  "  Long  live  George 
Washington,  President  of  the  United  States  !"  A 
flag  was  run  up  above  the  cupola  of  the  Hall ; 
thirteen  guns  on  the  battery  were  discharged ;  the 
bells  of  the  city  burst  into  joyous  peals ;  and  the 
voices  of  the  people  again  poured  forth  the  gTandest 
of  all  forms  of  homage. 

After  bowing  to  the  spectators,  the  President 
retired  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  where  he  pro- 
nounced, in  i)resence  of  both  Houses,  his  inaugural 
speech,  uttered  in  a  voice  slightly  tremulous,  and 
so  low  as  to  be  heai'd  with  difficulty  by  those 
who  were  not  near.  Addressing  the  members  as 
"  Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,"  he  confessed  to  them  his  con- 
sciousness of  '^  incapacity  for  the  mighty  and 
untried  cares  before  him,"  and  offiired  his  fervent 
supplications  "  to  the  Almighty  Being.  Avhose  Provi- 
dential aids  can  supply  every  human  defect,  that 
His  benediction  would  conseci'ate  to  the  liberties 
and  happiness  of  the  United  States  a  Government 
instituted  by  themselves  for  those  essential  pur- 
poses, and  that  He  would  enable  every  agent  em- 
ployed in  its  administration  to  execute  with  success 
the  functions  allotted  to  his  charge."  He  also 
observed  that  "no  truth  was  more  thoroughly 
established  than  that  there  exists  an  indissoluble 
union  between  vu-tue  and  happiness  ;  between  duty 
and  advantage ;  between  the  genuine  maxims  of  an 
honest  and  magnanimous  people,  and  the  solid 
rewards  of  public  prosperity  and  felicity  ;  and  that 
the  propitious  smiles  of  Heaven  could  never  be 
expected  on  a  nation  that  disregarded  the  eternal 
rules  of  order  and  light,  which  Heaven  itself  had 
ordained."  Following  the  precedent  which  he  had 
himself  established  when  made  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Army,  he  renounced  all  personal  emolu- 
ments, and  prayed  that  the  pecuniary  estimates  for 
the  office  of  President  should,  during  his  occupancy 
of  that  station,  be  limited  to  such  actual  expen- 
ditures as  the  public   good    might  be    thought  to 


require.  He  concluded  by  once  more  praying  that 
the  Divine  Blessing  might  be  consiHcuous  "  in  the 
enlarged  views,  the  temperate  consultations,  and 
the  wise  measures,  on  which  the  success  of  the 
Government  must  depend."  The  whole  assemblage 
then  proceeded  on  foot  to  St.  Paul's  Chui-ch,  where 
prayers  were  read  by  Dr.  Prevost,  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Senate  one  of  the 
Chaplains  of  Congress.* 

Washington  has  always  been  styled — and  justly 
so — the  first  President  of  the  United  States ;  for, 
although  the  Presidents  of  Congress  held  a  position 
somewhat  analogous  to  his,  their  powers  were  far 
weaker,  their  origin  was  different,  and  their  dignity 
was  less.  They  were,  in  fact,  what  they  called 
themselves — Presidents  of  Congress,  not  Presidents 
of  the  nation  itself  Tlie  functions  exei'cised  by 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States  possess 
a  considerable  element  of  regality ;  and  the  fact 
of  their  having  been  found  necessary,  justified  to 
some  extent  the  views  of  Colonel  Nicola,  thouch 
not  the  form  which  those  views  assumed.  It  was 
seen  that  Republican  institutions  themselves  coidd 
not  conveniently  subsist  without  being  concentrated 
at  the  apex  into  some  visible  form  of  sovereignty 
and  dominion.  A  commonwealth  is  a  very  abstract 
idea;  and  for  many  of  the  practical  purposes  of 
government,  as  well  as  for  ceremonial,  it  has  gene- 
rally been  found  advisable  to  confer  special  privi- 
leges upon  some  official.  One  great  mistake  of  the 
Constitution  of  1777  was  the  mingling  of  legislative 
and  executive  powers  in  one  body.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  President  with  enlarged  i^rerogatives 
was  a  steji  out  of  this  fi-uitless  confusion ;  and,  as 
he  was  elected  by  the  people,  held  office  for  only  a 
short  term,  and  was  bound  by  the  Constitution,  it 
is  hard  to  see  in  what  way  his  appointment  inter- 
fered Avith  democratic  freedom. 

On  the  business  of  the  session  being  opened,  the 
important  subject  of  the  revenue  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion. The  general  question  was  entwined  with 
so  many  considerations  of  foreign  policy  that  a 
very  animated  debate  ensued,  and  the  shai'p 
division  of  parties  became  almost  painfully  apparent. 
Atax  ujion  imported  goods  and  tonnage  was  proposed 
by  Madison,  but  was  objected  to  by  many,  on  the 
ground  that  the  tonnage  duty  would  favour  domestic 
at  the  expense  of  foreign  shipping,  and  that  America 
was  not  at  that  time  in  a  position  to  offend  the 
great   Powers   of  the  world.      In  supporting  his 


*  Ramsay's  History  of  the  American  Eevolution ;  Washing- 
ton Irving's  Life  of  Washington ;  Lossing's  History  of  tho 
United  States  (New  York,  1857). 
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contemplated  measure,  Madison  pointed  to  tlie 
necessity  of  fostering  the  infant  navy  of  the 
country,  as  their  chief  defensive  force  in  the  event 
of  another  war.  This  argument  was  held  by  the 
majority  to  be  conclusive ;  but  that  part  of 
Madison's  plan  which  favoured  French  rather  than 
British  commerce  excited  the  most  violent  opposi- 
tion. Such  a  demonstration  of  feeling  could  hardly 
have  been  anticipated,  considering  the  position  of 
hostility  wliich  England  and  America  had  recently 
occupied  towards  one  another,  and  the  sacrifices 
which  Fi-ance  had  made  towards  securing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States.  But  the  mother 
country  had  still  supporters  in  what  had  but  re- 
cently been  a  part  of  her  colonial  empire ;  and  even 
amongst  many  who  were  in  favour  of  independence, 
a  feeling  of  afiection  for  the  chief  progenitors  of 
the  race  was  not  yet  extinct.  The  Federalists 
proposed  to  I'etaliate  upon  Great  Britain  her  exclu- 
sive commercial  policy;  but,  although  the  House 
of  Representatives  agreed  upon  making  a  distinc- 
tion between  those  countries  which  had  concluded 
commercial  treaties  and  those  which  had  not,  the 
Senate  came  to  a  difiei'ent  conclusion,  and  the  dis- 
tinction was  rejected. 

The  revenue  being  thus  settled,  and  provision 
having  been  made  for  discharging  the  just  debts  of 
the  nation,  Congi-ess  proceeded  to  the  institution  of 
Ministerial  offices  similar  to  those  which  exist  in 
European  Governments.  It  was  determined  to 
create  three  Departments — of  the  Treasury,  of  War, 
and  of  State.  Much  discussion  arose  in  connec- 
tion with  the  last  of  these  Secretaryships,  which 
included  both  foreign  and  domestic  relations.  It 
was  provided  by  the  BUI  for  establishing  it  that 
the  President  should  have  the  power  of  dismissing 
the  Minister  from  office ;  but  this  was  considered 
by  many  too  high  a  privilege,  and  an  amendment 
was  moved,  that  the  President  should  not  be  entitled 
to  dismiss  the  Minister  withou.t  the  consent  of 
Congress.  The  Government  party,  however,  con- 
tended that  the  rule  now  proposed  should  have 
been  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Constitution,  and 
in  the  end  it  was  determined  that  the  President 
should  possess  the  prerogative  in  question.  The 
debate  lasted  four  days — from  the  15th  to  the  18th 
of  July ;  and  the  final  result  was  only  obtained  by 
means  of  the  Yice-President's  casting  vote.  Nine 
Senators  voted  for,  and  nine  against ;  and  it  then 
remained  with  Adams  to  give  his  decision  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  which  he  did  in  the  affirmative 
sense.  The  Senate  consisted  of  only  twenty-two 
members,  and  usually  not  more  than  twenty  were 
in  attendance ;  the  majority  on  disputed  jioints 
was   often   not   more  than  two ;   and   four  times 


during  that  first  session  the  members  wei-e  nine  to 
nine,  thvis  requiring  the  frequent  interposition  of 
the  Vice-President  for  procuring  a  majority.  The 
practice  established  in  July,  1789,  has  continued 
to  the  present  time,  and,  although  there  have  been 
dissentients,  it  has  been  generally  held  that  the 
Pi'esidential  power  would  be  incomplete  without  such 
a  privilege.  The  gi-andson  of  John  Adams  has  very 
reasonably  remarked : — "  By  an  anomaly  in  the 
Constitution,  which,  upon  any  recognised  theory, 
it  is  difficult  to  defend,  the  Senate,  which  in  the 
last  resort  is  made  the  judicial  tribunal  to  try  the 
President  for  malversation  in  office,  is  likewise 
clothed  with  a  power  of  denying  him  the  agents 
in  whom  he  may  choose  most  to  confide  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  station,  and 
forcing  him  to  select  such  as  they  may  prefer.  If, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  power  of  displacing  such  as 
he  found  unworthy  of  trust  had  been  subjected  to 
the  same  control,  it  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt  that 
the  Government  must,  in  course  of  time,  have 
become  an  oligarchy,  in  which  the  President  would 
sink  into  a  mere  insti'ument  of  any  faction  that 
might  happen  to  be  in  the  ascendant  in  the  Senate." 
The  opposition  to  the  Presidential  prerogatives, 
which  was  felt  by  so  large  a  j)arty,  proceeded 
from  a  democratic  feeling  of  a  very  inverted 
ordei".  The  Senate  was  a  species  of  aiistocracy  ; 
it  desired  to  enhance  its  own  peculiar  powers ;  and 
the  semi-monarchical  character  of  the  Presidential 
office,  flowing  as  it  did  from  a  democratic  source, 
was  a  necessary  and  wholesome  check  upon  what 
would  have  soon  degenerated  into  a  most  unpopular 
form  of  rule.  The  three  great  departments  of  the 
American  Government  are  analogovis  to  the  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the 
Anti-Federalists  occupied  a  similar  position  to  that 
of  the  old  Whig  party  in  England.  With  many 
really  popular  leanings,  their  prmciples  neverthe- 
less contained  the  first  germs  of  aristocratical  ex- 
clusiveness ;  and  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  with 
them,  as  with  the  Whigs,  the  creation  of  a  small 
governing  caste  was  one  of  the  main  objects  which 
they  had  in  view. 

Washington,  as  occupying  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  the  two  extremes,  sought  to  reconcile 
opposing  interests  by  the  liberality  of  his  appoint- 
ments. Thomas  Jefierson,  then  about  to  return 
from  Paris,  was  named  Secretary  of  State.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  was  appointed  to  the  Treasuiy ;  and 
General  Hemy  Knox,  who  had  been  War  Minister 
for  some  time,  was  continued  in  that  office.  These 
three  men  i-epresented  very  different  ojiinions : 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  in  particular,  wei-e  much 
opposed  to  one  another,  and  each  was  of  a  nature 
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which  did  not  easily  bear  conti-adiction.  It  conse- 
quently hapi^ened  that  the  very  means  by  which 
Washington  hoped  to  promote  harmony,  produced 
the  opposite  eifect.  The  secret  comicils  of  the 
tirst  Administration  were  often,  in  the  ensuing 
year,  made  the  scene  of  violent  disputes,  which  the 
influence  of  Washington  himself  could  hardly  re- 
strain. The  very  onerous  task  of  repairing  the 
damaged  finances  of  the  State  was  what  chiefly 
engaged  the  attention  of  Hamilton;  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  plans  he  came  into  frequent 
collision  with  Jefierson,  who,  as  the  Minister  of 
Home  and  Foi*eign  affairs  alike,  was  concerned  in 
the  general  administration  of  the  whole  Govern- 
Inent.  The  plans  of  Hamilton  (which,  however, 
were  not  publicly  unfolded  until  the  next  session) 
included  the  funding  of  the  Federal  debt,  the  assump- 
tion of  the  State  debts,  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Bank  (already  commenced  by  Robert 
Morris),  a  system  of  revenue  from  taxation,  intex-nal 
And  external,  and  a  sinking  fund.  There  was  much 
in  these  suggestions  which  gave  offence  to  a  large 
body  of  men,  of  whom  Jefferson  was  regarded  as 
the  leadei*.  That  eminent  politician  became  every 
year  more  attached  to  the  principle  of  State  rights, 
and  was  thought,  by  Adams  and  some  others,  to 
carry  his  love  of  freedom  to  an  extent  which 
Avould  have  endangered  public  order.  Hamilton 
was  devoted  to  the  President  and  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  his  power. 

During  the  first  session  of  Congress,  the  Senate 
was  engaged  on  the  question  of  a  FederalJudiciary, 
and  ultimately  a  plan,  embodied  in  a  Bill  drafted 
by  Ellswoi-th,  of  Connecticut,  was,  after  several 
amendments,  concurred  in  by  both  Houses.  By 
its  provisions,  a  national  Judiciary  was  established, 
consisting  of  a  Supreme  Court,  having  a  Chief 
Justice  and  five  associate  justices,  who  were  to 
hold  two  sessions  annually  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government.  To  circuit  and  district  courts  was 
assigned  jurisdiction  over  certain  specified  cases. 
Each  State  was  made  a  district ;  the  territories  of 
Kentucky  and  Maine  were  similarly  provided  for ; 
and  the  other  territories  were  gi-ouped  together 
into  three  circuits.  In  all  civil  cases,  when  the 
matter  in  dispute  amounted  to  two  thousand  dollars, 
an  appeal,  as  to  points  of  law,  was  allowed  from 
these  lower  courts  to  the  Supreme  Court.  A 
marshal  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  for 
each  district,  and  this  functionary  was  invested 
with  the  general  powers  of  a  Sheriff".  He  was  to 
attend  all  courts,  and  was  authorised  to  serve  all 
processes.  The  interests  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  to  be  represented  by  a  district  Attorney, 
who  was  to  act  for  the  CJnited  States  in  all  cases 


where  such  action  might  be  required.  The  Bill 
having  been  passed,  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  a 
man  of  considerable  legal  acquirements,  and  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Paris  negotiations  for  peace,  was  appointed  to  the 
pose  of  Chief  Justice,  and  Edmimd  Randolph,  of 
Virginia,  was  made  Attorney-Genex'al.  Randolph 
had  succeeded  Patrick  Henry  as  Governor  of 
Virginia  in  1786,  and  was  very  active  in  the 
convention  of  1787.  John  Rutledge,  of  South 
Carolina ;  James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Wil- 
liam Gushing,  of  Massachusetts ;  Robert  H.  Harrison, 
of  Maryland  ;  and  John  Blair,  of  Virginia,  were 
a2)pointed  associate  judges. 

Congress  now  turned  its  attention  to  various 
amendments  of  the  Federal  Constitution  made  by 
the  minorities  of  tlie  conventions  which  had  ratified 
the  recent  change  in  the  Government  of  the 
country.  This  subject  was  brought  forward  by 
Madison,  in  fulfilment  of  pledges  which  he  had 
found  it  necessary  to  make  in  order  to  secure  the 
adhesion  of  Virginia.  The  amendments  were  al- 
together very  numerous.  The  minorit}^  of  the 
Pennsylvanian  convention  had  proposed  fourteen; 
of  Massachusetts,  nine  ;  of  Maryland,  twenty- 
eight  ;  of  South  Carolina,  four ;  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, twelve ;  of  Virginia,  twenty,  and  of  New 
York,  thii-ty-two.  There  were  also  separate  Bills 
of  Rights  proposed  by  Virginia  and  New  York. 
Of  these  amendments  sixteen  were  finally  ngreed 
to  by  Congress ;  ten  of  which  were  subsequently 
ratified  by  the  States,  and  became  a  part  of  the 
Federal  compact.  In  connection  with  this  matter, 
a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  was 
sent  to  Congress,  in  which  that  official  stated  the 
•reasons  why  his  State  had  not  acceded  to  the 
Union.  These  were,  in  the  main,  that  the  people 
of  Rhode  Island  had  from  their  first  settlement 
been  strongly  attached  to  a  democratic  form  of 
Government ;  that  they  had  viewed  in  the  new 
Constitution  an  approach,  though  perhaps  but 
small,  towards  the  mode  of  Government  with 
which  they  had  lately  dissolved  their  connection — 
in  other  words,  with  the  Royal  and  Aristocratical 
Government  of  England ;  that  they  desired  to  see 
the  pro2:)osed  system  oi'ganised  and  in  operation,  so 
that  they  might  judge  what  further  checks  and 
securities  would  be  agreed  to  by  way  of  amend- 
ments, before  they  adopted  it  as  a  Constitution 
for  tliemselves  and  posterity ;  that  they  had  feared 
lest  the  rights  of  individual  States  should  be  over- 
borne by  Federal  combinations;  that  they  were 
sensible  of  the  extremes  to  which  democratical 
Government  is  sometimes  liable,  but  that  they 
esteemed  them  temporary  and  partial  evils,  com- 
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pared  with  the  loss  of  liberty,  and  of  the  rights  of 
a  free  people.  The  sanctioning  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  was  believed  by  the  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island  to  have  afforded  some  relief  and 
satisfaction  to  the  minds  of  the  people  of  that 
State.  On  the  29th  of  May,  1790,  Rhode  Island 
formally  joined  the  Confederation,  and  ratified  the 
Constitxition.  North  Carolina,  the  other  objecting 
State,  had  signified  ils  adhesion  on  the  21st  of  the 
previous  November. 

Congress  adjourned  in  September,  1789,  and 
diu'ing  tlie  recess  Washington  made  a  tour  thi'ough 
the  North-eastern  States,  in  every  part  of  which 


he  was  welcomed  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
though,  on  his  visit  to  Boston,  tliere  was  an  un- 
seemly difference  of  opinion  between  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  municipal  authorities  of 
the  town,  as  to  which  should  receive  and  bid  him 
welcome  fii'st — a  difference  leading  to  an  awkward 
delay  in  the  entrance  of  the  President,  who  was 
kept  for  some  time  waiting  on  Charleston  Neck. 
The  unpleasant  cliaracter  of  the  incident  was  in- 
creased by  the  fact  of  its  being  an  unusually  cold 
and  murky  day ;  but  the  difficulty  was  overcome 
after  awhile,  and  the  reception  of  Washington  at 
Boston  was  as  hearty  as  in  all  other  quarters. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

Oldening  of  the  Second  Session  of  Congi'ess — Alexander  Hamilton's  Financial  Eeport — Debt  of  the  United  States  at  the  dose 
of  the  War — Hamilton's  proposed  Methods  for  meeting  it— Opposition  of  the  Southern  Members — Statement  of  the 
Arguments  on  both  sides — Plan  for  dealing  with  the  Debts  of  the  Individual  States— Violent  Dissensions  in  Congress 
— rroi>osal  to  Fix  the  Seat  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  South — Funding  of  the  Public  Debt — Schemes  of  Taxation — 
Excise  Bill  carried,  after  great  Opposition — Proposal  for  a  New  National  Bank — Jealous  Distrust  of  the  Anti-Federalists — 
The  Bank  Founded — Establishment  of  a  ]\Iint— Coinage  of  the  United  States — The  Decimal  System  adopted  on  the  Ad\'ice 
of  Jefferson — Admission  of  Vermont  into  tlie  Union — Organisation  of  Territories — First  American  Census  (1790-91)— Death 
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Jefferson — Paine's  "  Rights  of  Man" — The  Navigation  of  the  Mississippi— Internal  Disagreements  in  the  Administration- 
Opposition  to  AVashington's  Semi-Monarchical  Powers — Re-election  of  "Washington  to  a  Second  Term  of  Office — Indian 
War  on  the  Frontiers— Kentucky  admitted  into  the  Union— The  Whiskey  Insurrection  in  Western  Pennsylvania— Dangerous 
Principles  of  the  Anti-Federalists. 


Not  until  1790  was  the  Administration  of  Wash- 
ington in  full  working  order,  as  it  took  several 
months  to  form  such  a  Government  as  woidd  have 
any  chance  of  meeting  the  varied  demands  of  party. 
Indeed,  Jefierson,  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  did  not 
arrive  in  America  till  the  23rd  of  November, 
1789,  nor  at  New  York,  the  seat  of  Federal  rule, 
till  the  21st  of  March,  1790.  On  the  8th  of 
Januaiy  in  the  latter  year,  howevei',  the  second 
session  of  Congi^ess  commenced  ;  and  its  first  impor- 
tant business  was  to  act  on  the  report  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy.  The 
necessity  of  I'estoring  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
was  clearly  apparent  to  the  miiid  of  Hamilton.  He 
therefore  recommended  that  not  only  the  debts  of 
the  late  Continental  Congress  (foreign  and  domestic), 
but  those  of  the  individual  States,  so  far  as  they  had 
been  conti-acted  in  furtherance  of  the  common  cause, 
should  be  funded,  or  assumed  by  the  general 
Goveniment,  and  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  paying  the  intei-est  by  imposing  taxes  on  certain 
articles  of  luxury,  and  on  spirits  distilled  within 
the  country.     The  total  amount  of  indebtedness  was 


very  large.  In  1790,  it  was  estimated  by  the 
Registrar  of  the  Treasury  that  the  entire  cost  of  the 
sti'uggle  for  indejiendence  was  at  least  130,000,000 
dollars,  exclusive  of  vast  sums  lost  by  individuals 
and  by  the  several  States,  to  the  amount  probably  of 
40,000,000  more.  The  Treasury  payments  alone 
ran  up  to  nearly  93,000,000  dollars,  chiefly  in  Conti- 
nental bills  ;  and  other  matters  were  in  proportion. 
From  Hamilton's  statement  it  appeared  that  the 
foreign  debt,  including  interest  due  to  France  and 
to  private  lenders  in  Holland,  with  a  small  sum 
to  Spain,  amounted  to  11,710,378  dollars,  and  that 
the  domestic  debt,  registered  and  unregistered,  in- 
cluding interest,  and  some  claims  chiefly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  paper-money,  reached  a  total  of 
42,414,08.5  dollars.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  latter 
sum  consisted  of  arrears  of  interest.  It  had  been 
suggested  by  many  that,  in  liquidating  the  claims 
of  the  holders  of  paper-money,  a  scale  of  depreciation 
should  be  adopted,  as  had  been  done  once  before ; 
seeing  that  the  existing  holdei-s  of  Government  cer- 
tificates. Continental  bills,  and  other  promises  to 
pay,  were  for  the  most  part  speculators,  who  had 
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purchased  those  instruments  at  greatly  reduced 
rates,  in  the  hope  of  a  rise.  Hamilton,  however, 
argued  that  such  a  course  would  be  dishonest  and 
impolitic ;  and  he  strongly  lu-ged  that  all  the  debts 
of  the  Government  should  be  discharged  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  contract.  By  the  proposed 
funding  of  the  public  debt,  he  believed  that  the 
public  creditors  would  receive  six  per  cent,  interest 
until  the  Government  should  be-  able  to  pay  the 
principal,  it  being  assumed  that  in  five  years  the 
United  States  might  conclude  loans  at  five  or  even 
four  per  cent.,  with  which  these  particular  claims 
might  be  finally  and  fully  satisfied.  Amongst  the 
other  suggestions  which  he  threw  out,  was  one  to  the 
efiect  that  the  proceeds  of  the  Post  Office  should  be 
used  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  gradual  extinction  of 
the  debt ;  but  the  Post  Office  department  was  not 
at  that  time  fully  organised. 

Many  animated  debates  ensued  upon  Hamilton's 
report.  The  financier's  plans  were  for  the  most  part 
resisted  by  those  who  were  disinclined  to  a  strong 
Federal  Executive,  and  favourable  to  the  doctrine 
of  State  rights.  To  all  such  politicians,  Hamilton, 
who  had  desired  that  the  President  and  Senate 
should  hold  their  offices  for  life,  unless  they  forfeited 
them  by  misconduct,  appeared  as  little  better  than 
a  monarchist.  They  belonged  almost  entirely  to 
the  Southern  States,  and,  under  the  cloak  of  an 
extreme  regard  for  Republican  forms,  concealed  a 
gi-eat  deal  of  aristocratic  class  feeling,  as  must  always 
be  the  case  in  communities  where  there  is  a  large 
population  of  slaves,  kept  in  subjection  by  a  body  of 
privileged  landowners.  These  men  now  expressed 
their  fears  that  the  assumption  of  the  debts  would 
render  the  Government  still  stronger  by  drawing 
around  it  a  numerous  and  powerful  body  of  public 
creditors,  who  wo\ild  always,  from  interested  motives, 
be  ready  to  support  the  Federal  Government  against 
either  the  States  or  the  people.  Mr.  Madison  pro- 
posed that,  whenever  the  public  securities  had  been 
transferred,  the  highest  price  which  they  had  borne 
in  the  market  should  be  paid  to  the  purchaser,  and 
the  residue  to  the  original  holder.  The  plan  was 
fair  and  honest ;  but  it  would  probably  have  been 
found  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  bring  it  into 
practice.  At  any  rate,  the  proposition  was  rejected. 
The  opponents  of  Hamilton's  measures  admitted 
that  it  was  expedient  to  pay  foi*eignei-s  the  whole  of 
their  demand ;  but  the  American  holders  of  paper- 
money  they  desired  to  pay  at  the  depreciated 
rate.  This  was  the  view  of  Jefierson — expressed, 
not  indeed  in  Congress,  for  he  was  still  far  from 
New  York,  but  in  letters  written  by  him  at  the 
moment.  Others  opposed  the  Ministerial  pro- 
jects on  the  simple  ground  that  a  system  of  public 


debt  was  bad  altogether.  But,  though  this  might 
have  been  a  very  good  argument  against  contracting 
the  debt  at  all,  it  could  not  prove  the  honesty  of 
repudiating  what  really  existed.  Hamilton  wished 
to  render  a  portion  of  the  public  debt  irredeemable, 
except  with  the  holder's  consent — certainly  a  pro- 
posal of  very  questionable  policy,  since  it  would  have 
had  the  efiect  of  saddling  the  public  with  an  amount 
of  indebtedness  which  they  would  have  been  power- 
less to  remove.  After  prolonged  debates,  the  pro- 
positions of  Hamilton,  as  regards  the  general  debt, 
were  adopted.  A  discussion  then  followed  with 
reference  to  the  debts  incurred  separately  by  each 
State.  Hamilton  desired  to  throw  these  into  the 
common  fund  ;  the  Opposition  maintained  that  each 
State  should  account  for  and  settle  its  own  debt. 
The  debate  brought  out  very  plainly  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  Federalists  and  the  Anti- 
Federalists,  between  the  North  and  the  South.  On 
the  one  hand  it  was  argued  that  such  a  measure 
was  indispensable  to  a  strong  Government ;  on  the 
othei*,  it  was  made  an  objection  that  the  Government 
would  in  this  way  become  stronger  than  was  advis- 
able. Hamilton's  resolution  was  at  first  carried  by 
a  few  votes ;  but  shortly  afterwards  the  deputies 
from  North  Carolina,  which  had  only  just  acceded 
to  the  Union,  took  their  seats  in  Congress  for  the 
first  time,  and,  on  the  question  being  re-committed, 
the  original  resolution  was  rejected  by  exactly  the 
same  number  of  votes  as  that  by  which  it  had 
previously  been  affirmed.  After  the  adverse  vote, 
business  was  for  some  time  suspended.  Congress 
met,  and  adjourned  from  day  to  day,  without  ti^ans- 
acting  any  business,  owing  to  the  extreme  heat  and 
temper  exhibited  by  both  parties. 

The  local  debts  were  most  onerous  amongst  the 
Northern  States,  and  the  Southern  States  objected 
to  being  called  upon  to  share  their  payment.  They 
should  have  recollected,  however,  that  the  North 
had  not  merely  contracted  the  greatest  amount  of 
debt,  but  had  borne  the  chief  brunt  of  the  war, 
and  that  the  South  was  free  mainly  because  the 
North  had  been  heroic.  It  seems,  therefore,  but 
reasonable  that  the  South  should  bear  its  pai-t  in 
defraying  all  the  expenses  of  independence.  Never- 
theless, the  split  became  so  serious  that  Hamilton 
represented  to  the  leading  members  on  the  other 
side  the  danger  of  the  Union  itself  being  dissolved, 
should  they  i^rsist  in  their  objections.  He  ofiered 
to  compensate  the  Southena  States  if  they  would 
abandon  their  opposition.  It  had  been  intended  to 
plant  the  seat  of  Government  either  at  Phila- 
delphia, or  at  Georgetown  on  the  Potomac ;  and  it 
was  now  thought  that  by  offering  this  favour  to 
Philadelphia    for    ten    years,    and    afterwards    to 
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Georgetown  permanently,  a  compromise  might  be 
effected,  which  would  remove  the  difficulties  that 
had  arisen.  This  was  agreed  to ;  the  proposals  of 
Hamilton  were  adopted ;  and  a  law  was  passed 
fixing  the  Federal  Administration  in  the  South, 
after  its  temporary  sojoux-n  in  Philadelphia, 

The  debt  funded  in  accordance  with  Hamilton's 
schemes  amounted  to  rather  more  than  75,000,000 
dollars,  upon  a  part  'of  which  three  per  cent.,  and 
iipon  the  remainder  six  per  cent.,  interest  was  to  be 
paid.  Nothing  could  be  more  remarkable  than  the 
effect  of  this  measure  upon  the  public.  The  price 
of  the  Government  paper,  whicli  had  fallen  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  cents  on  the  dollar,  suddenly  I'ose 
to  par,  and  general  confidence  was  at  once  restored. 
But  Hamilton  had  now  to  meet  the  interest  of  his 
newly-funded  debt  by  a  system  of  taxation  which 
would  not  too  greatly  offend  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  Americans  in  this  respect.  The  subject  was 
deferred  until  the  following  session  of  Congress? 
when  it  was  proposed  to  increase  the  imposts  upon 
wine,  tea,  and  other  commodities,  and  to  place  a  duty 
upon  spirits  distilled  within  the  country.  This 
was  in  fact  a  scheme  of  excise,  and  it  roused  the 
utmost  indignation  amongst  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  whose  interests  it  was  supposed  to 
affect,  and  whose  members  exhibited  every  degree 
of  persistent  and  vehement  antagonism.  North 
Carolina  again  and  again  threatened  to  secede. 
But  it  was  evident  that  the  money  must  be  ob- 
tained somehow  ;  no  better  plan  was  forthcoming ; 
and  in  the  end  the  Excise  Bill  was  passed.  The 
next  scheme  of  the  enterprising  financier  had  re- 
ference to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank. 
We  have  seen  that  this  had  already  been  done  to 
some  extent  by  Robert  Mori'is  under  the  old  Con- 
stitution ;  but  Hamilton  desired  to  render  such  an 
institution  permanent.  Here  again  he  met  with 
violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Anti-Federalists. 
They  denied  that  Congress  had  any  authority  for 
the  purpose ;  no  such  power,  they  argued,  had 
been  delegated  by  the  constituencies,  and  it  was  a 
usurpation  to  assume  it.  The  debates  on  this  sub- 
ject were  long  and  bitter.  They  took  place  not 
merely  in  Congress,  but  in  the  Government  itself, 
for  Hamilton  found  one  of  his  most  energetic  oppo- 
nents in  the  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Between  these  two  chief  disputants,  Washington 
was  at  length  called  upon  to  decide,  and  he  gave 
his  decision  in  favour  of  the  Treasury  Minister 
and  of  the  proposed  institution.  Jefferson's  fears 
that  a  A-ast  amount  of  Ministerial  coiTuption  would 
be  the  result  of  this  measure  seem  to  have  been 
exaggerated,  though  they  may  not  have  been  alto- 
gether devoid  of   foundation.     The  prosperity  of 


the  country  undoubtedly  increased  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  National  Bank.  Industry  revived, 
and  commerce  once  more  attained  a  healthy  con- 
dition in  centres  where  it  had  languished  for  several 
years. 

The  cliai-ter  of  the  new  National  Bank  was 
granted  in  January,  1791.  It  was  limited  to 
twenty  years.  The  situation  of  the  Bank  was  to 
be  in  Philadelphia,  and  its  management  was  to 
be  entrusted  to  twenty-five  directors,  who  were 
selected  from  members  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature.  This  was  one  of  the  points  which 
Jefferson  most  strenuously  condemned,  on  the 
ground  that  the  directors,  together  with  those  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  held  stock  in  the  Bank, 
always  voted  with  the  Government,  and  created  a 
majority  on  the  side  of  power.  The  connection 
between  the  Bank  and  the  Legislature  was  doubt- 
less objectionable ;  but  the  scheme  was  in  itself  a 
good  one,  and  the  Anti-Federalists  seem  to  have 
made  a  mistake  in  carrying  their  opposition  beyond 
a  mere  rectification  of  abuses  into  a  general  denun- 
ciation of  the  whole  plan.  Although  chartered  at 
the  commencement  of  1791,  the  Bank  did  not 
begin  operations  in  its  corporate  form  until  Feb- 
ruaiy,  1794,  when  it  started  with  a  capital  of 
10,000,000  dollars.  Before  the  establishment  of 
this  institution,  the  whole  banking  capital  of  the 
United  States  was  only  2,000,000  dollars,  which 
were  invested  in  Robert  Morris's  Bank  of  North 
America,  in  the  Bank  of  New  York,  and  in  the 
Bank  of  Massachusetts. 

A  National  Mint  was  another  subject  Avliich 
required,  and  received,  the  attention  of  Congi-ess. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  great  want  of  system  in 
the  coinage  of  the  United  States.  In  1782, 
Gouverneiir  Morris  had,  at  the  request  of  Robert 
Morris,  written  a  report  on  the  subject,  which 
was  presented  to  the  Continental  Congress. 
The  author  of  this  report  desired  to  harmonise  the 
moneys  of  all  the  States.  Starting  with  an' 
ascertained  fi'action  as  an  unit  for  a  divisor,  he 
proposed  that  ten  units  should  be  equal  to  one 
penny,  ten  pence  to  one  bill,  ten  bills  to  one 
dollar  (or  about  seventy-five  cents  of  the  present 
American  currency),  and  ten  dollars  to  one  ci'own. 
In  1784,  Jefferson,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  produced  a  report,  which, 
while  it  adopted  the  decimal  system  equally  with 
Morris,  proposed  to  carry  out  that  system  after  a 
different  fashion.  Jefferson's  conception  was,  that 
the  dollar  should  be  adopted  as  the  unit  of  account 
and  payment,  and  that  its  divisions  and  sub-divisions 
should  be  in  the  decimal  ratio.  He  wrote  some 
notes  on  the  subject,  which  he  submitted  to  the 
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consideration  of  Robert  Morris,  who  dissented  from 
Jefferson  in  some  im2)ortant  jiarticulars.  It  was 
proposed  by  the  latter  to  strike  four  coins — namely, 
•\  golden  piece,  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars  ;  a  dollar, 
in  silver ;    a  tenth  of  a  dollar,  in  silver ;    and  a 


2nd  of  April,  1792,  that  this  necessary  branch  of 
administration  was  actually  set  on  foot.  Nor  did 
the  Mint  get  fully  into  operation  until  1795.  In 
the  three  previous  years  there  had  been  much 
debate  as  to  the  devices  on  the  new  coins,  and 
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hundredth  of  a  dollar,  in  copper.  Jefferson's  report 
was  adopted  in  1785,  and  in  the  following  year 
legal  provision  was  made  for  a  coinage  on  the  basis 
indicated  by  him.  The  Federal  Constitution  vested 
the  right  of  coinage  solely  in  theFedei-al  Government, 
whereas  it  had  previously  lain  with  the  several 
States — an  arrangement  residting  in  the  greatest 
confusion.  In  1790,  Jefferson  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Mint  upon  the  attention  of  Congress. 
Great  delay  took  place,  and  it  was  not  until  the 


other  matters  of  detail.  The  Senate  desired  that 
the  head  of  the  President  for  the  time  being  should 
be  stamped  upon  the  coinage.  This,  however,  was 
considered  by  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
being  too  monarchical,  and  it  was  suggested  that  an 
effigy  of  Liberty  would  be  more  appropriate.  An 
allegorical  female  head  was  accordingly  adopted, 
and  is  used  to  the  present  day.  The  first  building 
for  the  Mint  was  situated  in  Philadelphia.  Thence 
all  the  coin  of  the  United  States  was  issued  until 
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1835,  wlien  brandies  were  established  iii  the  States 
of  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Louisiana.  From 
1793  to  1795,  the  value  of  the  whole  issue  was 
little  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 
Previous  to  1830,  almost  the  entire  supply  of  gold 
for  the  American  coinage  was  furnished  by  foreign 
countries.  North  Carolina  was  the  fii'st  State  of 
the  Union  which  sent  gold  to  the  Mint  from  its 
own  mines ;  but  since  then  most  of  the  States  have 
contributed,  though  some  only  in  a  small  degree, 


settled  by  the  French,  who  ceded  it  to  the  British 
in  1763,  after  an  occupation  of  about  thirty-two 
years.  In  1764,  George  III.  decided  in  favour 
of  the  claims  of  New  York,  which  thenceforward 
considered  that  it  had  an  indisputable  right  to  this 
tract  of  country.  The  people  of  Vermont,  however, 
never  admitted  the  jurisdiction  thus  created,  and 
in  January,  1777,  they  declared  their  province  in- 
dependent. Nevertheless,  New  York  would  not 
relinquish   its    claims ;     but    the    difference    was 


iRANKLlN'S   GRAVE   AT   PHILADELPHIA. 


while  California,  owing  to  its  rich  auriferous  soil, 
has  of  course  contributed  very  largely.^  A  Bill  for 
the  organisation  of  a  Post  Office  was  passed  in 
1792.  There  had  been  a  Postmaster- General 
during  the  old  Confederation ;  but  tinder  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  country  a  new  system 
was  greatly  needed. 

While  these  matters  were  being  arranged,  a 
fourteenth  State  was  added  to  the  Union. 
This  was  Vermont,  at  one  time  called  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants — a  territory  which  had  long 
been  claimed  by  Massachusetts,  by  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  by  New  York.      It  had  originally  been 

*  Lossing's  History  of  the  United  States. 
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adjusted,  in  1790,  by  Vermont  pajdng  to  that 
State  30,000  dollars  in  quittance  of  all  demands. 
Vermont  was  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union  on 
the  18th  of  February  of  the  following  year.  A 
Constitution  was  adopted  in  1793,  and  has  since 
been  modified  on  several  occasions.  It  was  from 
the  first  distinguished  by  its  prohibition  of  slavery, 
except  in  persons  under  age.  At  the  same  time, 
settlements  were  rapidly  spreading  beyond  the 
Alleghanies.  The  North-western  Territory  was 
established  in  July,  1787  ;  and  on  the  26th  of 
March,  1790,  Tennessee  was  constituted  as  the 
Territory  South-west  of  the  Ohio.  The  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  were  made  the  subject 
of  an   Act   ot  Congress  in  1790.     In  accordance 
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with  tlie  scheme  pi'oposecl  by  Hamilton,  the  in- 
terests of  small  purchasers  were  protected  by  tlie 
system  of  limited  sales.  Before  the  passing  of  that 
Act,  no  one  could  jjurchase  less  than  a  tract  of 
4,000  acres.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  was 
to  keep  these  lands  entirely  in  the  possession  of 
the  wealthy,  though  it  was  clearly  to  the  interest 
of  a  country  such  as  the  United  States  to  place  its 
vast  domains  at  the  disposal  of  the  humble  and 
industrious.  It  is  true  that  the  i)opulation  at 
that  time  was  not  large ;  biit  there  was  every 
prospect  of  its  soon  becoming  so,  and  already 
there  had  been  a  congestion  in  particular  quartei's. 
Tlie  natural  tendency  of  the  American  people  is 
towards  the  formation  of  new  settlements,  and  it 
was  wise  to  encoui-age  that  tendency  by  throwing 
open  the  boundless  West  to  all  who  had  brains  and 
muscles  for  bringing  it  into  culture.  By  the  first 
Census  of  the  United  States,  which  was  taken  in 
1790-91,  the  number  of  both  sexes  and  all  colours 
within  the  limits  of  the  Republic  was  3,929,827,  of 
whom  695,000  were  slaves.  It  is  now  estimated 
at  between  forty  and  fifty  millions. 

One  of  the  gi-eatest  Americans  of  that  age  recalled 
the  termination  of  his  career  in  1790.  When 
Jefiersoii  was  at  Philadelphia,  on  his  way  to  New 
York,  during  the  March  of  that  year,  he  called  on 
Franklin,  then  lying  on  a  bed  of  sickness  from 
which  he  never  rose.  It  was  on  the  17tli  of  April 
that  this  remarkable  man  expired ;  but  in  March, 
though  it  was  evident  that  his  days  were  numbered, 
his  mind  x-etained  its  vigour,  and,  knowing  that 
Jefferson  had  just  returned  from  France,  he 
questioned  him  as  to  the  latest  state  of  affairs  in 
that  country,  where  the  Revolution  was  then  in  full 
course.  Franklin  was  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Revolution  in  his  own  land,  and  the  development 
of  similar  principles  in  Europe  was  necessarily  very 
interesting  to  him.  Foi-tunately,  perhaps,  for  his 
serenity  of  mind,  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  worst 
developments  of  that  terrible  French  insurrection 
against  bad  government,  abominable  privilege,  and 
a  wide-spread  corruption  of  morals,  manners,  and 
faith,  such  as  can  hardly  be  paralleled  since  the 
days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  younger  men 
of  America  saw  the  whole  drama  played  out,  and 
with  emotions  which  varied  considerably  according 
to  the  natural  bent  of  their  dispositions.  The 
extremes  into  which  French  democracy  was  even 
then  passing,  led  to  an  estrangement  between  John 
Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Adams,  American 
and  patriot  tliough  he  was,  had  something  in  his 
political  constitution  which  inclined  him  towards 
English  models.  Jefferson,  on  the  contrary,  had 
lived  so  long  in  France  that  he  had  become  imbued 


with    French    ideas.       The    grandson    of    Adams, 
whose    biography    of    liis    ancestor   we    have   had 
frequent  occasion  to  mention,  is  of  opinion  that  this 
difference   between  the   two   men  was  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  distinctions  in   religious    belief. 
He   states   that,   before  Burke  had  entered  on  liis 
hopeless  crusade  against  the   coui'se  of  events  in 
France,    Adams    had    predicted    that   the    French 
expeiiment  would  fail ;  and  that  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Price,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  his 
celebrated  work  in  defence  of  that  experiment,  he 
had  used  the  words : — "  I  know  that  Encyclopfedists 
and  economists,  Diderot  and  D'Alembert,  Yoltaire 
and  Rousseau,  have  contributed  to  this  great  event, 
more   than   Sidney,   Locke,    or   Hoadley — peiiiaps 
more  than  the  American  Revolution ;    and  I  own 
to  you  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  a  Republic  of 
thirty  million  Atheists Too  many  French- 
men, after  the  exami)le  of  too  many  Americans, 
pant  for  equality  of  persons  and  property.     The  im- 
practicability of  this,  God  Almighty  has  decreed, 
and  the  advocates  of  liberty  who  attempt  it  will 
surely  suffer  for  it."     Here  Avas  certainly  a  remark- 
able prophecy,  the  result  of  that  calm  and  pi'actical 
wisdom   which   was    the    great    characteristic    of 
Adams.      But    the   difference   between    him    and 
Jefferson  was  not  so  great  as  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams  seems  to  suppose.     Both  were  a  long  way 
from  orthodoxy  ;  both  had  some  degree  of  religious 
faith,  though   this,  doubtless,    was    more   tinctured 
with  feeling  in  the  case  of  Adams,  and  in  Jeffei"Son 
was  more  a.  matter  of  the  intellect.  *    Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  the   latter,   strongly  as  he  sympathised 
with    the    French    Revolution,   was    incapable    of 
discerning  its  errors  and  excesses.     In  his  Autobio- 
graphy he  has  stated  that  he  would  not  have  voted 
with  that  portion  of  the  French  Legislature  which  de- 
termined on  the  death  of  Louis  XYL;  that  he  would 
have  shut  up  the  Queen  in  a  convent,  putting  harm 
out  of  her  power,  and  have  invested  the  King  -with 
limited   prerogatives,  which  he  verily  believes  he 
would  honestly  have  exercised.     "In   this   way," 
continues  Jefferson,  writing  at  a  period  when  ho 
could  look  back  over  the  whole  course  of  tlie  French 
Revolution,  and  the  subsequent  cai'eer  of  Bonaparte, 
"  no  void  would   have  been  created,   courting  the 
usurpation  of  a  military  adventurer,  nor  occasion 
given  for  those  enormities    which  demoralised  tha 
nations  of  the  world,  and  destroyed,  and  are  yet  to 
destroy,  millions  and  millions  of  its  inhabitants." 

*  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams  says  that  his  grandfather  finally  settled 
in  a  si)ecie3  of  Unitarianism.  This  was  the  religion  which 
Jefferson  jirofessed  in  his  declining  days,  when  questioned  on 
the  subject.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  mind  was  lesa 
distinctly  religious  than  that  of  Adams. 
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Jeffei-son,  therefore,  was  not  the  blind  follower 
of  the  thirty  million  French  Atheists  (to  adopt 
Adams's  most  extravagant  calculation),  nor  of  the 
French  democrats  in  all  that  they  did.  Yet  it  is 
certain  that  he  sympathised  with  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  French  Revolution  much  more  than  Adams 
or  Washington ;  that  he  hoped  more  from  its  initia- 
tive ;  that  he  saw  in  it  less  to  fear  or  to  blame. 
Adams,  indeed,  seems  to  have  gone  too  far  in  his 
distrust,  because,  although  he  was  justified  in  the 
immediate  event,  he  did  not  sufficiently  acknow- 
ledge, or  perceive,  the  excellence  of  those  principles 
which  worked  through  the  blind,  dark,  shrieking 
mass  of  the  French  Revolution,  like  fire  and  light 
through  Chaos.  Jefiei-son  even  spoke  of  his  rival 
having  apostatised  to  hereditary  monarchy  and 
nobility.*  This  was  assuredly  in  excess  of  the 
truth;  but  Adams  had  developed  a  very  strong 
conservative  instinct  since  his  return  to  America. 
In  1791,  he  furnished  to  the  columns  of  a  Philadel- 
phia newspaper  a  series  of  essays  containing  an 
analysis  of  Davila's  History  of  the  civil  convul- 
sions of  France  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
object  of  these  productions  was  to  exhibit  the 
dangers  which  may  result  from  the  operation  of 
powerful  factions  in  countries  that  are  weakly 
governed  ;  and  it  was  of  course  intended  that  the 
moral  should  apply  to  the  United  States.  Jefierson 
was  much  annoyed  by  the  argument,  and,  con- 
ceiving that  nothing  less  was  meant  than  the 
establishment  of  a  monarchy,  resolved  to  give  his 
countenance  and  support  to  a  reprint  of  the  first 
part  of  Thomas  Paine's  "Rights  of  Man,"  which 
had  recently  been  published  in  England.  The 
American  edition  of  this  work  was  issued  at  Phila- 
delphia, with  a  dedication,  certainly  unauthorised, 
to  the  President,  and  with  an  intimation,  not  alto- 
gether without  warrant,  that  the  book  had  the 
sanction  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  Seci-etary  of  State, 
Paine's  treatise  liad  created  a  great  commotion  in 
England,  where,  in  the  following  year,  the  second 
part  was  made  the  subject  of  a  Government  prose- 
cution ;  and  Major  Beck  with,  an  unofficial  British 
agent  then  in  America,  complained  that  the  re- 
appearance of  the  work  in  the  United  States,  with 
such  high  official  patronage,  was  calculated  to  give 
great  ofience  to  his  Government.  Jefferson  found  it 
necessary  to  write  to  the  President  on  the  matter, 
and  to  state  that  a  letter  of  his,  with  reference 
to  Paine's  discourse,  had  been  pi-inted  without  his 
sanction  in  the  American  edition.  It  is  probable 
that  Jeffei-son  did  not  intend  to  give  any  open  and 
public  support  to  the  "Rights  of  Man;"  but  he 

*  Letter  from  Jefferson  to  Washington,  May  Sth,  1791. 


never  disavowed  that  he  sympathised  with  the 
opinions  therein  expressed.  Adams,  on  the  con- 
trary, looked  upon  the  work  with  the  greatest 
dislike.  Talking  with  a  friend  one  day  upon  the 
subject,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  said, 
in  a  veiy  solemn  manner,  "I  detest  that  book  and 
its  tendency  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

In  liis  capacity  as  Home  and  Foreign  Minister, 
Jefferson  had  to  deal  with  many  questions  of  great 
delicacy.  One  of  these  was  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  ocean.  The  point  had 
not  been  urged  in  the  peace  negotiations  of 
1782-3,  because  it  was  thought  imprudent  to  en- 
danger the  chances  of  a  general  agreement  by 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  Spain.  But  the  United 
States  had  never  lost  sight  of  so  impoi'taut  a 
privilege,  and  were  quietly  resolved  to  make  their 
demand  whenever  a  good  opportunity  should  arise. 
In  1788,  Jeffei'son  had  recommended  the  people  of 
Kentucky  not  to  insist  upon  this  right  of  navi- 
gation (which  specially  concerned  their  interests) 
until  the  West  of  Europe  should  be  engaged  in 
war.  With  the  year  1790,  some  complications 
arose  between  Spain  and  England,  which  seemed 
to  threaten  hostilities ;  and  the  American  Envoys 
at  Madrid  and  Paris  were  therefore  instructed  to 
seek  an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  the  claim 
in  question,  together  with  others  of  a  more  extreme 
character.  The  United  States  greatly  coveted  the 
possession  of  some  port  on  the  Mississippi  where 
sea-going  vessels  and  those  traversing  the  river 
might  exchange  their  commodities.  No  situation 
was  so  well  adapted  to  this  purpose  as  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  of  New  Orleans,  situated  at 
the  outfall  of  the  great  stream  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  New  Oi'leans  was  then  in  the  possession 
of  Spain,  and  the  American  Ministers  in  the 
Old  World  now  began  to  speak,  not  merely  of 
navigating  the  river,  but  of  obtaining  New  Orleans 
and  the  Floridas.  The  differences  between  England 
and  Spain,  however,  were  shortly  afterwards  com- 
posed, and  the  acquisition  of  the  desired  territories 
did  not  take  place  until  later  dates, 

A  tour  of  the  Southern  States,  similar  to  that  in 
the  Northern  during  a  previous  year,  was  made  by 
Washington  in  the  spring  of  1791,  It  was  then 
that  he  selected,  in  what  is  now  called  the  district 
of  Columbia,  that  situation  on  the  Potomac  which 
was  destined  for  the  Federal  capital,  to  be  in  due 
time  called  after  his  name.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  was  received  showed  that  even  the  de- 
tested Excise  law  had  not  taken  away  from  his 
popularity.  A  new  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia 
at  the  latter  end  of  October,  and  the  President 
referred  in  his  speech  to  the  great  success  of  the 
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National  Bank,  tlie  shares  for  which  had  been 
all  subscribed  for  in  less  than  two  hours  after  the 
books  were  opened.  The  session  was  fated  to  be  a 
stormy  one,  and  much  discussion  was  excited  by  a 
law  for  determining  the  stat«  of  the  representation. 
By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  it  had  been 
settled  that  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  should 
contain  one  member  for  every  30,000  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  now  appeared  that  each  State  had  a 
considerably  larger  number  of  inhabitants  than 
this,  and  it  was  tlierefore  proposed  to  take  the 
whole  population  of  the  Union,  divide  the  amount 
by  30,000,  and  thus  increase  the  House  to  its  full 
quota.  The  proposal  was  very  distasteful  to  the 
Opposition ;  for,  althougli  they  desired  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House  to  be  augmented,  they 
were  displeased  with  the  method  of  effecting  this 
result,  which  could  only  be  carried  out  by  merging 
the  States  in  the  Federation.  The  Bill  passed,  in 
spite  of  their  antagonism;  but  Washington  thought 
fit  to  interpose  with  his  veto,  on  the  ground  that 
such  an  act  infringed  on  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  Constitu.tion.  In  this  respect  he  acted  with 
the  party  of  Jefferson,  rather  than  with  that  of 
Adams  and  Hamilton. 

The  general  complication  was  increased  by  the 
unpopularity  of  some  of  Hamilton's  measures.  He 
had  introduced  into  Congress  a  provision  for 
perpetuating  certain  taxes  allotted  to  the  payment 
of  interest  upon  the  debt.  It  was  thought  such 
a  policy  was  too  characteristic  of  the  old  country, 
and  it  was  rumoured  that,  in  private  conversation, 
the  Finance  Minister  had  expressed  opinions  not 
consonant  with  American  institutions.  The  feel- 
ing of  the  Anti-Federal  party  became  every  day 
stronger  against  him.  He  and  Jefierson  were 
pemianently  at  issue,  and  Washington  was  obliged 
frequently  to  interpose,  to  preserve  anything  like 
harmony.  Both  Great  Britain  and  France  had 
now  representatives  in  America.  Of  these,  Jeffer- 
son inclined  towards  the  Minister  of  France,  and 
Hamilton  towards  the  Minister  of  England.  Each 
Minister  was  desirous  of  obtaining  favour  fi-om  the 
countiy  to  which  he  paid  court,  and  special  com- 
mercial advantages  were  offered  by  the  opposing 
Secretaries.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  two  depart- 
ments was  so  ill-defined  that  each  trenched  upon 
the  other,  and  mutual  accusations  of  encroachment 
were  continually  exchanged.  Hamilton  and  Jeffer- 
son had  journals  which  were  their  particular  organs, 
and  which  of  course  contradicted  one  another  at 
every  point.  The  Gazette  of  the  United  States  ex- 
pressed the  opinions  of  the  Treasury;  the  Natioiud 
Gazette  was  the  mouthpiece  of  Jeffei-son,  and  was 
indeed  edited  by  a  clerk  in  his  office.     The  former 


of  these  papere  spoke  of  the  anarchy  existing  in 
France  with  almost  as  much  indignation  as  the 
most  Tory  journals  in  England.  The  latter  sup- 
ported the  development  of  affairs  in  Paris  in  a  tone 
which  would  have  satisfied  all  but  the  most  ex- 
treme Jacobins.  Washington  kept  aloof  from  both 
parties,  and  rightly  interpreted  his  duties  as  placing 
him  above  the  violence  of  faction.  It  was  known, 
however,  that  he  agreed  more  with  Hamilton  than 
with  Jeffei*son,  and  he  was  in  time  made  an  object 
of  attack  by  those  who  held  the  opposite  view.  He 
was  accustomed  to  hold  levees,  on  certain  days  and 
at  certain  hours,  for  the  reception  of  those  who 
wished  to  pay  him  their  respects.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  such  an  observance  could  in  any  way  interfere 
with  liberty,  while  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that . 
it  added  a  grace  to  political  life,  and  offered  a  com- 
mon ground  of  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  where 
men  of  opposing  principles  might  for  awliile  forget 
their  animosities.  Yet  these  levees  were  denounced 
as  an  afiectation  of  monarchy.  Washington  was 
considered  too  particular  as  to  matters  of  etiqxiette, 
and  Adams,  as  Vice-President,  was  believed  to  be 
even  more  inclined  to  repi'oduce  in  America  the 
forms  and  manners  of  English  sovereignty. 

Tlie  period  was  now  approaching  when  it  was 
necessary,  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  to 
choose  the  President  and  Vice-President '  anew. 
To  the  former  of  these  offices  it  was  proposed  to 
re-elect  Washington.  That  gi-eat  man  would  gladly 
have  retired  once  more  to  the  privacy  of  his 
Virginian  home ;  but  Jefferson  threatened  to  i^e- 
sign  if  Washington  cari'ied  out  this  intention. 
Although  the  President's  leanings  were  rather 
against  Jefferson  than  in  his  favour,  the  Secretary 
of  State  feared  that  the  former  Chief  Magistrate 
might  be  succeeded  by  one  less  disposed  to  hold 
the  scales  fairly  between  opposing  interests;  and 
he  therefore  desired  the  renewal  of  his  power. 
Washington  on  his  part  dreaded  lest  a  political 
condition  should  ensue,  in  which  the  Anti-Fede- 
ralists, considei'ing  themselves  defeated,  should 
raise  commotions  similar  to  those  which  were  then 
distracting  France.  He  consequently  determined 
to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and,  there 
being  no  competitor,  he  was  chosen  in  the  autumn 
of  1792  for  a  second  tenn  of  office,  to  commence  in 
the  following  March.  Adams  was  at  the  same 
time  re-elected  to  the  Vice-Presidency,  but  not 
without  opposition,  for  another  candidate  had 
appeared  in  the  person  of  George  Clinton,  of  New 
York. 

While  the  United  States  were  tlms  painfully 
struggling  through  the  fii-st  difficulties  of  their  new 
Government,   and  indeed  lor  a   period  of  several 
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years,  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers  were  creating 
great  alarm  amongst  the  distant  settlers.  The 
Creeks,  under  the  direction  of  a  chief  of  white 
descent,  desolated  the  remoter  parts  of  Georgia, 
whilst  the  North-west  was  hept  in  a  state  of  con- 
iStant  terror  by  the  demonstrations  of  other  tribes. 
Against  these  barbarians  it  became  necessary  to 
take  decisive  measures,  and  the  President,  directing 
his  attention  in  the  first  place  towards  the  Creeks, 
who  seem  to  have  enjoyed  some  degree  of  support 
from  Spain,  endeavoured  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
arrangement  with  them.  The  attempt  proved 
abortive,  biit  was  renewed  in  1790,  when  Gillivray, 
the  ruler  of  the  Creeks,  was  induced  to  proceed  to 
New  York,  and  conclude  a  treaty.  Similar  over- 
tures made  to  the  Indians  beyond  the  Ohio  were 
.altogether  without  result.  These  tribes  appear  to 
have  been  influenced  by  an  impression  that  the 
British  Government  was  taking  steps  for  bringing 
back  its  former  colonies  to  the  allegiance  they  had 
shaken  off,  and  that,  if  renewed  hostilities  should 
•break  out,  their  services  would  be  required  again, 
as  they  had  been  before.  Sir  John  Johnson,  whose 
relations  with  the  native  tribes  were  always  such 
;as  to  create  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, was  the  British  Agent  on  that  frontier, 
and  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  now  Lord  Dorchester,  had 
been  re-appointed  to  the  Govei-norship  of  Canada. 
These  facts  may  have  had  some  effect  on  the  minds 
of  the  savages  ;  but  the  latter  wei-e  never  without 
grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  which  influenced 
them  much  more.  Whatever  the  causes  of  their 
present  action,  they  exhibited  a  very  rebellious 
ispirit  in  the  spring  of  1790.  General  Harmer  was 
accordingly  sent  into  the  Indian  countiy,  north  of 
that  which  is  now  the  State  of  Cincinnati,  at 
the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  Ascending  the 
river  Wabash,  he  bui-nt  some  Indian  villages  ;  but 
here  his  successes  ended.  On  October  17th  and 
22nd,  1790,  he  was  twice  defeated,  with  con- 
sidemble  loss,  near  the  present  village  of  Fort 
Wayne,  in  Indiana.  Other  expeditions  were  sent 
-out  in  the  following  year ;  but  ill-luck  still  pursued 
the  American  troops. 

General  St.  Clair,  at  that  time  Governor  of  the 
North-west  Territory,  sustained  a  very  severe  re- 
pulse while  encamped  in  Ohio,  although  he  was  in 
■command  of  an  unusually  large  force.  He  had 
marched  into  the  wilderness,  in  October,  1791,  with 
nearly  two  thousand  men;  but,  by  desertion  and 
detachments,  the  army  was  reduced  to  fourteen 
hundred.  On  the  3rd  of  November  they  encamped 
a  few  miles  from  the  villages  on  the  Miami,  with 
the  intention  of  i-emaining  there  until  they  were 
rejoined  by  their  comrades ;  but,  before  sunrise  on 


the  following  morning,  the  troops,  just  aicer  being 
dismissed  from  parade,  were  suddenly  and  violently 
attacked  by  the  Indians.  It  unfortunately  hap- 
pened that  the  ft-ont  ranks  of  the  American  army 
consisted  of  raw  levies.  Struck  with  dismay,  they 
fell  back  in  confusion  on  the  others,  who  were  thus 
thrown  into  temporaiy  disoi'der.  Recovering  them- 
selves, they  advanced  against  the  sa^'ftges,  who  re- 
tii-ed  from  covert  to  covert,  but  returned  to  their 
former  j)ositions  as  soon  as  the  troops  were  recalled 
from  pursuit.  General  St.  Clair,  being  ill  at  the 
time,  was  unable  to  take  the  command  in  pei"Son, 
and,  after  a  contest  of  three  or  four  hours,  he 
resolved  to  call  off  his  men,  seeing  that  they  Imd 
suffered  severely.  But  to  retreat  is  sometimes 
more  difiicult  than  to  advance.  As  soon  as  the 
retrograde  movement  began,  the  troops,  who 
had  vmtil  then  fought  with  resolution,  were  in- 
capable of  restraining  themselves  from  flight.  In 
four  hovirs  they  wex'e  chased  by  the  Indians  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles,  though  it  is  supposed  they 
were  not  out-numbered  by  the  adversary ;  and  their 
camp  was  afterwards  plundered  and  destroyed.  The 
loss  of  nearly  nine  hundred  men,  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  was  the  price  v/hich  St.  Clair  had  to 
pay  for  his  want  of  skill,  vigilance,  or  good  fortune. 
This  disaster  threw  the  whole  North-western 
frontier  into  dismay.  The  Federal  Government 
was  urgently  petitioned  for  assistance,  and  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  treat  with  the  Indians, 
who,  with  the  indolence  peculiar  to  their  i-ace, 
excepting  in  moments  of  great  excitement,  forbore 
from  following  uj)  their  advantage.  General  St. 
Clair  was  now  succeeded  by  General  Wayne,  an 
officer  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  War 
of  Independence ;  and  the  military  force  of  the 
Republic  was  raised  to  five  thousand  men,  though 
with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  exti-avagant 
jealousy  of  a  standing  army  felt  by  the  Anti- 
Federalists.  Not  waiting  for  the  negotiations  to 
be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  divining  that  they 
would  probably  fail,  and  be  followed  by  renewed 
attacks  on  the  part  of  the  savages,  Wayne  marched 
into  the  Indian  country  in  the  autumn  of  1793. 
The  winter  was  spent  by  him  near  the  place  of  St. 
Clair's  defeat,  where  he  biiilt  a  fort ;  and  in  the 
summer  of  1794  he  pushed  still  further  into  the 
west,  building  forts  as  he  proceeded.  On  the  20tli 
of  August  he  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  the 
Indians ;  then,  laying  waste  their  country,  retired 
into  winter  quarters  at  Greenville,  after  a  cam- 
paign of  about  ninety  days.  The  tribes  were  now 
thoroughly  cowed,  and,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1795, 
eleven  liundi*ed  chiefs  and  warriors  met  a  body  of 
Commissioners  from  the  United  States,  concluded 
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a  treaty  of  peace,  and  ceded  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  tlie  jiresent  States  of  Micliigan  and 
Indiana. 

Despite  all  troubles,  the  area  of  the  Repviblic 
continued  to  increase,  and  on   the   1st   of  June, 


passed  so  completely  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
Virginia  that  the  Legislature  of  that  State  was  com- 
pelled to  allow  a  sepai-ation.  Kentucky  is  now 
mainly  an  agricultural  State,  but  it  contains  some 
of  the  wildest  scenery  in  the  Union.     The  caves  of 


MAMMOTH    CAVE,   KENTUCKY  i 


1792,  Kentucky  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
fifteenth  State.  This  territory  had  been  chiefly 
settled  by  the  Virginians,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
claimed  by  them  as  a  part  of  their  domain.  The 
first  regular  settlement  in  that  portion  of  America 
was  made  by  the  great  explorer,  Daniel  Boone,  in 
1775  ;  but  parties  of  adventurers  had  encami)ed 
there  from  time  to  time  during  the  pi'evious  twenty- 
seven  years.    The  population  rapidly  increased,  and 


Kentucky  are  celebrated,  and  have  been  compared 
to  those  in  Derbyshire,  but  they  are  on  a  much 
vaster  scale.  The  Mammoth  Cave  has  been  ex- 
plored to  a  distance  of  more  than  ten  miles, 
without  any  tennination  being  reached,  and  the 
aggregate  length  of  all  the  branches  is  above  forty 
miles.  A  stonny  element  seems  to  have  entered 
into  the  blood  of  the  people,  and  the  Kentucky 
men  are  celebrated  for  their  love  of  sjjort,  their 
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daring  character,  tlieir  vehement  temper,  and  their 
tendency  to  a  certain  lawless  freedom. 


Act  of  1791  was  superseded  by  another,  passed  in 
1794 ;   but  this  gave  no  gi-eater  satisfaction  than 


r 
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PLAN  OF  THE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  AS  ORIGINALLY  LAID  OL'T.     {From  a  Plate  published  in  1793.) 


Western  Pennsylvania  was  in  1794  troubled  by  the  first.     The  officers  sent  by  Congress  to  enforce 

a  popular  outbreak  known  as   "  the  whiskey  insur-  the  law  in  the  western  districts  of  Pennsylvania 

rection."     This  was  provoked  by  the  Excise  law  were  -violently  resisted   by  the  people.       Tlie    in- 

which  had  proved  so  extremely  unpopular.     The  surrection  soon  became  general;   outrages    of   an 
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extreme  kind  were  committed  in  the  neiglibourliood 
of  Pittsburg;  buildings  were  burned,  mails  were 
robbed,  and  the  Excise  officers  were  handled  with 
great  roughness.  Between  six  and  seven  thousand 
insurgents  were  under  arms,  and  the  local  militia 
could  do  nothing.  Indeed,  many  members  of  that 
body  had  enrolled  themselves  among  the  rebels. 
Even  the  adjacent  counties  of  Virginia  were  in- 
fected, and  the  President  found  it  necessary  to 
adopt  measures  for  crushing  the  disorder.  Two 
proclamations  which  he  issued — one  on  August  7th, 
and  another  on  September  25th — having  been 
entirely  disregarded,  a  large  body  of  the  militia  of 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey, 
was  ordered  to  march  into  the  insurgent  district, 
under  the  command  of  General  Henry  Lee,  the 
Governor  of  Virginia.  These  forces  appeared  there 
in  October,  and  speedily  restored  order,  without  the 
necessity  of  any  active  operations.  The  ringleaders 
were  afterwards  tried  and  found  guilty  of  treason, 
but  ultimately  pardoned  on  their  professing  re- 
pentance. The  military  measures  of  the  President, 
in  sending  to  one  State  the  militia  of  others, 
were  decried  as  unconstitutional ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  he  had  no  other  means  of  suppressing  a 
dangerous  movement,  and  of  asserting  a  rightful 
authority. 

Tlie  insurgents  appear  to  have  had  the  support 
of  the  Anti-Pederalists,  who  would  doubtless  have 


been  delighted  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  President  and 
his  Government  in  every  possible  way.  The 
tendency  of  such  principles  is  towaixls  endless  dis- 
integration. The  objection  to  a  central  power 
might  be  carried  so  far  as  to  render  even  municipal 
rule  impracticable.  Every  parish  might  lay  claim 
to  independence ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  where  these 
political  theories  could  logically  cease,  shoi-t  of  the 
right  of  each  individual  to  do  exactly  as  he  likes, 
without  any  reference  to  the  collective  good  of  the 
community.  Men  of  large  ability  and  unimpeach- 
able honour,  like  Jefferson,  cannot,  of  course,  be 
suspected  of  a  desire  to  push  their  opinions  to  such 
insane  lengths  ;  but  inferior  members  of  the  party 
seem  scarcely,  as  far  as  their  aspirations  went,  to 
have  stopped  this  side  of  a  condition  which  would 
have  been  nothing  less  than  permanent  anarchy. 
The  weak  point  in  the  politics  of  the  Southern 
States  of  America  has  always  been  systematic  re- 
bellion against  a  strong  Federal  Government ;  and, 
while  calling  themselves  Democrats,  they  have  made 
it  but  too  evident  that  their  views  are  in  every 
way  opposed  to  the  actual  nature  and  tendencies  of 
Democracy.  The  rule  of  the  people  is  not  the  rule 
of  sections,  not  tlie  rule  of  special  intei'ests  or  of 
local  peculiarities ;  but  the  will  of  the  nation 
itself,  firmly  compacted — able  to  protect  the  well- 
being  of  all,  strong  to  I'epel  and  to  subdue  whoever 
may  have  the  daring  to  attack  its  sovereignty. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 


The  French  Eevolution,  and  its  Effects  in  America — Differences  between  French  and  American  Republicanism — Citizen  Genet, 
Envoy  from  the  French  Republic  to  the  United  States — Division  in  the  American  Cabinet  as  to  how  he  should  be  received 
— His  fitting  out  of  Privateers — Discussion  with  Jefferson — American  Constitutional  Law — Genet's  insolent  Threats — 
Suggestions  made  by  the  French  Envoy  to  Henry  Lee— Continued  Disputes  with  Genet — Troiibles  created  by  Privateering 
— Recall  of  Genet,  at  the  Request  of  the  United  States  Government — Disputes  with  England — Position  of  Jefferson — His 
Retirement  from  Office — Opinions  and  Action  of  James  Madison — Violent  Feeling  against  England  in  the  Legislature  of  the 
United  States — Debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  Commercial  Resolutions  of  Madison — Opposition  between 
the  Government  and  Congress — Mutual  Accusations  of  America'and  England— American  Imitations  of  French  Red  Repub- 
licanism— Bill  for  prohibiting  the  Admission  of  British  Commodities — The  Measiu-e  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  Adams's 
Casting  Vote— Retirement  of  Hamilton. 


Every  day,  the  difficulties  of  the  United  States, 
consequent  on  the  French  Revolution,  inci-eased  in 
gravity.  It  was  natural  for  the  American  people 
to  cherish  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  towai-ds  the 
people  of  France  for  the  aid  which  they  had  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  of  Independence.  It  was  equally 
to  be  expected  that  they  should  feel  flattered  at  tlie 
homage  to  their  own  political  principles  which  was 
implied  in  the  French  adoption  of  Repviblican 
forms,  as  the  result  of  that  great  rising  against  the 


misrule  of  Bourbons  and  nobles  which  gave  so  wild 
a  character  to  the  departing  eighteenth  century. 
For  the  same  reasons,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  democrats  of  Paris  considered  they  had  a  claim 
on  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  looked  with 
confidence  for  their  sympathy,  and,  if  need  were, 
for  theii'  support.  But  the  case  was  in  fact  nothing 
like  so  simple  as  these  conditions  seem  to  suggest. 
The  relations  between  countries  are  always  compli- 
cated and  uneasy  in  periods  of  general  disturbance ; 
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and,  in  the  instance  of  the  United  States  and  France, 
the  mere  superficial  agreement  as  to  dispensing 
with  kingly  government  could  not  long  conceal  the 
great  dissimilarity  of  the  two  nations,  their  institu- 
tions and  their  aims.  The  most  extreme  Jacobins 
had,  it  is  true,  their  admirers  in  America ;  but  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  majority  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  greater  number  of 
eminent  American  statesmen,  disliked  and  feared 
the  principles  which  were  then  obtaining  ascendency 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.    American  Republicanism, 


than  distasteful  to  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
had  recently  been  colonists  of  Great  Britain.  Hence 
the  want  of  cordiality  which  in  time  develojied  itself 
between  the  Envoy  of  France  at  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  members  of  the 
Administration. 

The  feeling,  however,  did  not  arise  at  once. 
When  news  of  the  French  Revolution  first  reached 
America,  it  was  received  with  the  gi'eatest  enthu- 
siasm. Public  demonstrations  were  made  in  several 
places.    In  Boston,  an  ox  was  roasted  whole,  di'esscd 
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as  generally  tmderstood  and  practised,  was  English 
Constitutionalism  carried  to  its  legitimate  conclusions 
in  a  land  where  there  could  be  neither  monarch  nor 
aristocracy — ^where  neither  existed,  and  neither  was 
desired.  The  Republicanism  of  France  was  as  much 
social  as  political — a  wild  and  passionate  attempt  at 
the  entire  reconstruction  of  society,  threatening 
the  existence  of  property,  of  the  family,  of  historic 
religion,  and  of  transmitted  morals.  The  English 
blood  was  too  strong  in  the  American  people,  the 
English  soberness  of  character  was  too  much  an 
inlierited  condition  of  their  minds,  the  English  love 
of  slow  and  cautious  change  was  too  much  a  habit 
of  their  political  existence,  for  these  tendencies  of 
the  emancipated  French  intellect  to  be  otherwise 


with  French  and  American  flags,  placed  on  a  car 
drawn  by  sixteen  horses,  and  paraded  through  the 
streets,  followed  by  carts  bearing  bread  and  hogs- 
heads of  punch,  which  were  distributed  among  the 
people.  A  civic  feast  was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall, 
over  which  Samuel  Adams  presided.  The  anniver- 
sary of  the  French  alliance  was  celebrated  in  sevei-al 
places,  and  the  progress  of  freedom  in  France  was 
identified  with  the  political  ideas  of  America  in  a 
way  which  shows  how  completely  enthusiasm  had 
got  the  better  of  judgment.  Wlien  the  Minister 
appointed  by  Louis  XVI.  was  recalled,  his  successor, 
Edmond  Charies  Genet,  Avas  greeted  with  the  warmest 
expressions  of  friendship.  He  arrived  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  April,  1793.     Loins  had  been 
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executed  aoout  a  quarter  of  a  year  before,  and  Genet 
■was  a  very  ardent  Republican.  One  object  of  his 
mission  was  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  furtherance  of  French  Republican 
designs.  Fi-ance  was  at  war  with  England,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Sardinia,  and  Holland,  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  the  new  Government  that  it 
should  obtain  allies.  The  active  friendship  of 
the  Unitetl  States  was  anticipated ;  but,  before  the 
arrival  of  Genet  at  Philadelphia  (for  he  lingered  a 
good  deal  in  the  South),  a  split  took  place  in  the 
Government  as  to  how  the  coming  Envoy  should  be 
received.  Hamilton,  the  Financial  Secretary,  and 
Knox,  the  Secretary  at  War,  were  for  openly  con- 
demning the  democratic  Government  of  France, 
and  refusing  to  accept  its  Minister,  or  at  any  rate 
for  making  his  reception  as  cold  as  possible.  Jeffer- 
son, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Randolph,  the 
Attorney-General,  took  the  opposite  view,  and 
maintained — what  is  now  generally  held  to  be  the 
reason  and  justice  of  such  matters — that  America 
had  no  right  to  interfere  with,  or  even  criticise,  the 
internal  government  of  a  country  with  which  she 
was  on  terms  of  amity.  It  was  agreed,  however, 
even  by  this  section  of  the  Administration,  that, 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  neutrality,  a  proclamation 
should  be  issued,  foi'bidding  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  equip  vessels  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  hostilities  against  any  of  the  belligerent 
Powers.  This  was  accordingly  put  forth,  under 
date  of  April  22nd.  The  President  resolved  to 
receive  the  Envoy,  but  it  was  determined  to  make 
no  allusion  to  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States  in  1778,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  each  Power  should 
defend  the  other  against  England.  Indeed,  it  was 
held  by  many  that  the  Treaty  in  question  expired 
with  the  War  of  Independence,  out  of  which  it 
grew. 

Popular  opinion  was  very  much  agitated  by 
what  was  termed  the  French  question,  and  much 
intemperate  language  was  used  by  heated  partisans 
on  both  sides.  Washington  was  reviled  by  the 
democrats  as  a  Royalist,  and  seems  to  have  some- 
times lost  his  self-control  under  these  repeated 
attacks.  Jefferson,  in  his  "  Anas,"  records  a  re- 
markable scene  at  a  Cabinet  Council  on  the  2nd 
of  August.  "  Knox,  in  a  foolish,  incoherent  sort 
of  speech,"  says  he,  "introduced  the  pasquinade 
lately  printed,  called  the  *  Funeral  of  George 
Washington  and  James  Wilson,  King  and  Judge,' 
<kc.,  where  the  President  was  placed  on  a  guillotine. 
The  President  was  much  inflamed ;  got  into  one  of 
those  passions  when  he  cannot  command  himself ; 
ran  on  much  on  the  personal  abuse  which  had  been 


bestowed  on  him ;  defied  any  man  on  earth  to  pro- 
duce one  single  act  of  his,  since  he  had  been  in 
the  Government,  which  was  not  done  on  the  purest 
motives ;  that  he  had  never  repented  but  once  the 
having  slipped  the  moment  of  resigning  his  office, 
and  that  was  every  moment  since  ;  that  by  God  he 
had  rather  be  in  his  grave  than  in  his  present 
situation ;  that  he  had  rather  be  on  his  farm  than 
to  be  made  Emperor  of  the  world ;  and  yet  that  they 
were  charging  him  with  wanting  to  be  a  King." 
This  anecdote  accords  with  what  we  know  of  the 
disposition  of  Washington.  Im^ierturbable  as  he 
commonly  appeared,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  passion 
in  the  recesses  of  his  nature  ;  and  this  would 
occasionally  break  out  with  all  the  more  vehemence 
because  of  its  usual  repression.  The  infii-mity  had 
increased  of  late  years,  and,  according  to  Hamil- 
ton, the  Genei-al's  irritability  had  become  so  great 
towards  the  end  of  the  war  that  his  popularity  with 
the  army  declined  in  consequence.  The  James 
Wilson  referred  to  by  Jefferson  was  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Nothing  could  be  more  imprudent  or  objection- 
able than  the  conduct  of  Citizen  Genet,  as  he  called 
himself  in  the  phraseology  of  French  Republicanism, 
He  should  of  coui-se,  on  leaving  France,  have 
sailed  direct  to  Philadelphia,  as  the  Federal  capital 
for  the  time  being  ;  instead  of  which  he  preferred 
to  land  at  Charleston,  for  the  furfherance  of  the 
secret  purposes  with  which  he  was  charged.  There 
he  remained  six  weeks,  superintending  the  fitting- 
out  of  cruisers  designed  for  intercepting  British 
vessels,  and  injuring  British  commerce.  Not- 
withstanding these  unwarrantable  actions,  and 
this  lack  of  respect  to  the  President  and  his 
Ministers,  Genet  made  himself  popular  with 
the  people  of  Charleston.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  position  he  assumed 
rendered  him  all  the  more  agreeable  to  the  natives 
of  the  South,  who  were  not  very  favourable  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  who  saw  in  privateering 
a  great  source  of  irregular  profit.  Even  on  his 
journey  to  Philadelphia,  when  at  length  he  started, 
he  received  every  manifestation  of  esteem  and 
x'egard,  and,  on  entering  the  Federal  metropolis, 
crowds  flocked  out  to  meet  him.  Tliese  exliibitions 
of  popular  good- will  seem  to  have  entirely  perverted 
whatever  judgment  he  may  have  originally  possessed. 
He  came  very  shortly  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
could  defy  the  Pi'oclamation  of  the  President,  com- 
promise the  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  and 
use  the  country  to  which  he  was  accredited  as  a 
tool  for  promoting  the  interests  of  his  own.  He 
continued  to  make  arrangements  for  the  sending 
forth  of  privateers,  and   even    went  so  far  as  to 
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sanction  tlie  capture  by  his  countrymen  of  vessels 
in  tlie  rivers,  and  therefore  within  the  dominions, 
of  the  United  States.  French  cruisers  took 
captured  vessels  into  American  ports,  where  French 
consuls  held  Courts  of  Admiralty,  by  which  the 
sale  of  prizes  was  authorised.  And  this  was  done 
even  before  Genet  was  recognised  as  the  Minister 
of  France  by  the  American  Government. 

The  conduct  of  thfe  envoy  was  in  fact  so  flagi-ant 
that  even  the  section  of  the  Cabinet  which 
sympathised  most  with  French  ideas  felt  com- 
pelled to  resist  his  assumptions.  Jefferson,  as 
Adams  has  related,  was  as  little  satisfied  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  Minister  as  anybody 
else.  On  the  7th  of  July  he  called  on  Genet,  and 
told  him  he  had  received  information  of  a  certain 
vessel  being  furnished  with  exti-a  guns  in  American 
watei*s,  and  about  to  sail  on  a  privateering  expedi- 
tion. Being  requested  to  detain  this  vessel  until 
further  inquiries  could  be  made.  Genet  assumed  a 
very  high  tone  ;  charged  the  American  Government 
with  having  violated  the  treaties  between  the  two 
nations  ;  comj^lained  that  they  suffered  the  French 
flag  to  be  insulted  and  disregarded  by  the  English ; 
and,  with  an  immense  amount  of  vehement 
declamation,  taxed  the  Pi-esident's  Administration 
with  favouritism  towards  the  British,  and  unfair- 
ness towards  the  French.  If,  he  argued,  the 
Amex'ican  authorities  were  unable  to  secure  French 
vessels  in  American  ports,  and  French  property  on 
the  high  seas,  they  ought  to  permit  the  represen- 
tatives of  France  to  protect  them  by  their  own 
action.  He  then  dwelt  on  the  friendly  propositions 
he  had  brought  out  from  his  country,  and  observed 
that  his  instructions  and  his  personal  desires  were 
to  do  whatever  would  gratify  the  American  people. 
These  veiy  instructions,  however,  were  in  one 
respect  such  as  to  disgust  all  men  of  honourable 
feeling.  They  bitterly  attacked  the  late  regal 
Government  of  France^  and  asserted  that  the 
Ministers  of  Louis  XVI.  had  plotted  against  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  United  States,  even  while, 
for  selfish  ends,  pi-omoting  their  independence  of 
Great  Britain.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  state- 
ment was  perfectly  true  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the 
Bourbon  Monarchy  had  really,  from  whatever 
motive,  largely  assisted  in  the  creation  of  the 
American  Republic,  it  was  extr-emely  ungeneroiis 
for  its  STiccessors  to  endeavour  to  destroy  the 
natural  gratitude  of  Americans  towards  an  old  ally. 
Anything,  however,  was  considered  fair  by  Citizen 
Genet,  as  long  as  the  ends  of  faction  coixld  be 
SQi'ved. 

In  his  interview  with  Jefierson,  Genet  even  pre- 
sumed to  lav  dov/n  the  law  as  to  the  constitution  of 


the  United  States.  He  affirmed  that  the  Executive 
should  not  have  acted  as  it  had  done  without  con- 
sulting Congi-ess,  and  said  that  on  the  return  of  the 
President  from  Mount  Vernon  he  would  certainly 
press  him  to  convene  that  body.  Jefferson  ex- 
plained that  the  American  Constitution  divided  tlie 
functions  of  Government  among  three  authorities — ■ 
the  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judiciary — each  of 
which  was  supreme  in  all  questions  belonging  to  its 
own  department,  and  independent  of  the  others ; 
that  all  the  mattei-s  in  dispute  belonged  to  the 
Executive  department ;  and  that,  even  if  Congress 
were  sitting,  those  matters  could  not  be  submitted 
to  its  judgment.  Genet  asked  if  Congress  were  not 
sovex-eign,  Jefferson  replied  that  it  Avas  sovereign 
only  in  making  the  laws ;  the  Executive  was 
sovereign  in  executing  those  laws,  and  the  Judiciary 
in  construing  them  in  certain  cases.  It  was  for 
the  President,  said  Jefferson,  to  see  that  treaties 
were  observed.  "  But,"  urged  Genet,  "  if  he  should 
decide  agamst  a  treaty,  to  whom  is  a  nation  to 
appeal  1"  Jefferson's  response  was  that  the  Consti- 
tution had  made  the  President  himself  the  last 
appeal.  Hereupon  the  French  citizen  made  the 
American  citizen  a  bow,  and  said  he  could  not 
compliment  him  on  such  a  Constitution.  Genet 
had  now  i-egained  his  coolness,  and  Jefferson  re- 
marked on  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct  in  per- 
severing in  measures  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
Government,  and  in  defiance  of  its  obvious  rights. 
The  subject  of  the  privateer  was  then  once  more 
brought  forwai'd  by  the  American  Secretary  of 
State,  who  repeated  his  request  that  the  vessel 
should  be  detained.  Genet  answered  that  he  should 
not  be  justified  in  detaining  her ;  he  could  not 
make  any  promise ;  it  would  be  out  of  his  duty  to 
do  so ;  but  he  was  able  to  state  that  the  vessel  was 
not  in  readiness,  and  therefore  could  not  sail  that 
day.  Jefferson,  hawever,  could  get  from  him  no 
direct  pi'omise  that  she  would  remain  until  after 
the  return  of  the  President  from  the  country, 
though  his  language  and  gestures  seemed  to  imply 
that  such  would  be  the  case.  The  Secretary  finally 
said  he  would  take  it  for  gi-anted  that  the  ship 
would  not  be  ready  before  the  President's  retm-n ; 
and  the  two  shoi-tly  aftenvards  parted.* 

In  the  coui-se  of  this  interview.  Genet  gave 
Jefferson  to  understand  that  he  should  publish  a 
narrative  or  statement  of  the  transactions ;  and 
some  time  before,  in  conversing  with  Mr.  Dallas, 
he  went  the  astounding  length  of  saying  that  he 
would  appeal  from  the  President  to  the  people. 
This  was  a  direct  incentive  to  one  of  those  revo- 

*  Jefferson's  Minutes  of  his  Conversation  with  Genet. 
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lutioiiary  movements  wliicli  were  so  continually 
altering  the  Government  of  France ;  but  the 
United  States  were  not  a  likely  scene  for  the 
success  of  such  attempts.  To  Jefferson,  the  French 
JNIinister  expressed  his  belief  that  there  existed  in 
America   an   English  j^arty,  and  ascribed  to  the 


taries  of  the  Treasury  and  of  War  proposed  to 
erect  a  battery  on  Mud  Island,  and  to  fire  at  the 
offending  vessel  and  sink  her  if  she  attempted  to 
pass.  Such  a  step  would  of  coui-se  have  led  to  a 
war  between  the  two  Republics,  and  Jefferson  veiy 
properly  refused  his  sanction.     The  privateer  was 
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misinformation,  the  industry,  and  the  manoeuvres  of 
that  party  some  of  the  decisions  of  the  Executive. 
He  complained  that  the  agents  employed  by 
Government  acted  with  gross  partiality  ;  that  they 
allowed  not  a  single  movement  of  a  French  vessel 
to  pass  iinnoticed,  yet  never  informed  against 
an  English  one  arming,  or  informed  only  when  it 
was  too  late  to  stop  her.  Jefferson  seems  to  have 
acted  throughout  this  business  with  entire  good 
faith,  and  perhaps  with  greater  prudence  than  some 
of  his  colleagues  would  have  shown.     The  Secre- 
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at  that  time  at  Gloucester  Point,  and  soon  after- 
wards fell  down  to  Chester — influenced,  possibly, 
by  a  fear  that  the  Government  would  take  some 
such  course  as  that  suggested.  Many  of  the 
American  newspapers  severely  criticised  the  policy 
of  the  Cabinet  in  restraining  the  furious  partizan- 
ship  of  Citizen  Genet.  There  was  no  doubt  a 
war-party  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  a  peace- 
party;  but  it  is  cei-tain  that  the  latter  greatly 
outnumbered  the  former  for  the  moment.  Hemy 
Lee,  in  writing  to  President  Washington,  said  he 
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believed  that  iiiiie-tenths  of  the  American  jieople 
applauded  the  system  of  neutrality  declared  in  the 
President's  Proclamation.  Genet  had  endeavoured 
to  enlist  Lee  on  his  side,  and  had  suggested  to  him 
the  desirability  of  the  United  States  taking  part  in 
the  war  then  commencing  in  Europe.  He  observed 
that,  in  case  Royalty  were  re-established  in  France, 
the  European  monarchs  Avould  combine  to  destroy 
libei-ty  in  America,  and  that  the  very  existence  of 
the  United  States  as  a  nation  depended  on  the 
success  of  the  Republican  system  in  Paris,  to  aid 
which  the  Americans  might  conveniently  make  im- 
l)ortant  diversions  on  their  Southern  and  Northern 
neighbours — to  wit,  Spain  in  the  Floridas,  and 
Great  Britain  in  Canada.  To  this  argxmient  Lee 
opposed  their  infant  state  as  a  people,  their  love  of 
peace,  the  heavy  debt  which  oppressed  them  in 
consequence  of  the  last  war,  the  probable  futility 
of  such  vast  enterprises,  and  the  certainty  that 
France  Avould  derive  more  benefit  from  retaining 
within  her  own  bosom  all  her  resources  of  men  and 
money  than  could  possibly  ensue  from  doubtful 
adventures. 

The  dispute  between  the  French  Envoy  and  the 
American  Government  continued  for  a  long  while. 
Genet  maintained  that  the  treaty  between  France 
and  the  United  States  (the  permanent  existence  of 
which  was  very  doubtful)  sanctioned  such  measures 
as  those  he  desired  to  see  taken,  and  that  any  diffi- 
culties thrown  in  their  way  would  be  infractions  of 
that  treaty,  and  treason  against  the  rights  of  man. 
The  GoA^ennnent  nevertheless  arrested  two  persons 
engaged  in  px-ivateering.  Genet  at  once  demanded 
their  release,  and  adopted  a  tone  of  menace  which 
was  not  at  all  likely  to  effect  his  purpose.  He 
relied  upon  the  support  which  he  found  in  a  certain 
section  of  the  people — ^that  section  which  afiected 
Anti-Fcdcralist  and  democratic  ideas.  Several 
persons  belonging  to  this  party  entertained  the 
French  Minister  at  great  feasts,  wherein  red  caps  of 
liberty  were  circulated,  and  toasts  of  a  seditious 
character  were  proposed.  Some  of  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  French  political  life  flouiished  rankly  in 
these  circles.  Jacol>in  societies  were  formed,  and 
at  Philadelphia  a  club  was  set  on  foot,  the  object  of 
v/hich  was  to  overrule  both  the  Legislature  and  the 
Government,  after  the  fashion  of  similar  associa- 
tions at  Paris.  Emboldened  by  these  tokens  of 
support,  Genet  determined  to  defy  even  more  openly 
the  authority  of  the  President  and  his  Ministers. 
Although  he  had  cei-tainly  given  Jefferson  to  under- 
stand, without  positively  stating  so  in  distinct  lan- 
guage, that  the  privateer  then  being  armed  should 
not  sail  until  the  President's  return  from  the 
country,  he  permitted  tliat  vessel  to  depart  without 


awaiting  any  further  conferences.  Whilst  the 
Government  was  consulting  its  law  officers  as  to 
what  would  be  the  fittest  course  to  pursue,  the 
French  Envoy  set  up  a  counter  complaint,  and 
alleged  that  the  British  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
French  proi:>erty  out  of  American  vessels,  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  neutrality  avowed  by  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Jefferson  replied  that  the  British  were 
legally  entitled  to  do  so.  ''  I  believe,"  he  said,  "  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that,  by  the  general  law  of 
nations,  the  goods  of  a  friend  found  in  the  vessel  of 
an  enemy  are  free,  and  the  goods  of  an  enemy  found 
in  the  vessel  of  a  friend  are  lawful  prize."  Genet 
Avas  furious.  He  retorted  by  again  threatening  to 
appeal  from  the  President  to  the  people;  and  to 
some  extent  he  was  sui)ported  in  his  estimate  of 
the  popular  symi>athies,  for  a  person  tried  at 
Charleston  on  a  charge  of  privateering  was  acquitted 
by  the  jury.  The  Government,  however,  was  re- 
solved not  to  be  intimidated.  Orders  were  issued 
against  permitting  privateers  in  the  jiorts,  for  pre- 
venting captures  within  the  American  waters,  and 
for  restoring  captures  so  made  ;  and  the  American 
Minister  at  Paris  was  insti'uctcd  to  demand  the 
recall  of  Genet.  As  if  foreseeing  that  the  end  of 
his  power  was  near  at  hand,  the  Envoy  now  observed 
no  measure  in  his  violence.  He  caused  the  forcible 
rescue  of  a  reclaimed  prize,  and  it  sailed  in  pos- 
session of  the  original  French  captors.  In  due 
course.  Genet's  credentials  were  annulled  by  the 
Government  which  had  sent  him  out.  He  feared, 
howovex",  to  return  to  his  own  country,  where  it 
is  not  improbable  that  his  ill-success  would  ha^e 
been  avenged  by  his  death,  after  the  fashion  then 
common  among  French  Republicans.  Conceiving 
himself  much  safer  in  the  land  whose  Govern- 
ment he  had  outraged,  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  and  remained  in 
the  United  States  to  the  close  of  his  life,  which 
was  extended  to  the  year  1834. 

It  was  not  merely  with  the  French  Republic 
that  the  United  States  came  into  collision  on  this 
delicate  question  of  neutrality.  The  English 
Government  Avas  as  aiTOgant  as  that  of  France. 
Orders  were  issued  from  London  for  stopping  all 
neutral  ships  laden  with  pi-ovisions  that  might  be 
bound  for  French  ports.  This  was  a  serious  check 
upon  American  trade,  which  consisted  largely  of 
exports  of  corn,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  both 
the  people  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  have  resisted  such  an  assumption.  It 
was  also  alleged  that  England  was  in  the  habit  of 
pressing  American  seamen  for  her  own  navy.  It 
is  probable  that  she  intended  only  to  reclaim  her 
own  subjects  Avho  had  Ix^come  American  citizens: 
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but  even  this  was  going  much  farther  than  could 
be  justified ;  and  it  appears  that  several  native-born 
Americans  were  seized  also.     Of  course  these  acts 
excited  the  most  vehement  indignation  among  such 
of  the  Americans  as  inclined  towards  the  French  ; 
but  in  truth  they  were  not  toleiuble  by  any  division 
of  the  people.     When    Congress  re-assembled,  in 
December,  1793,  th^   President  felt  compelled  to 
draw  attention  to  the  chief  subjects  of  controversy. 
He  asked  for  an  increase  of  taxes,  and  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  national  force,  to  enable  him  to  repel 
the  designs  of  either  France  or  England,  and  to 
maintain  the  neutrality  necessary  to  the  well-being 
and  honour  of  his  country.     His  Government  was 
much    shaken    by    these     unusual     disturbances. 
Jefferson  in  particular  was  in  a  very  painful  posi- 
tion, for  in  opposing  Genet  he  had  been  compelled 
to  oppose  also  the  party  to  which  he  himself  be- 
longed.    This  did  not  draw  him  any  the  nearer 
to    the    opposite     party,    and    his    dislike     and 
suspicion  of  Hamilton  were  as  great  as  ever.     The 
newspaper  which  expounded  Jefferson's  views  was 
edited  by  a  man  named  Freneau,  who  observed  no 
measure  in  his  abuse  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
President.   "Washington  not  unnaturally  complained 
of  such  a  licence,  and  Jefferson  determined  to  retire 
— a  measure  which  he  had  been  contemplating  for 
some  time.     Before  leaving  office  (which  he  quitted 
at  the  close  of  1793),  he   drew   up   an  elaboi'ate 
report  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and 
on  the  privileges  and  restrictions  attending  mercan- 
tile intei'course  with  foreign  nations.     The  upshot 
of  this  document,  as  might  be  expected  from  its 
authoi*,  was  to  favour  the  interests  of  France  as 
against  those  of  England.     The   hostility   of  the 
latter  country  to  American   trade   predisposed   a 
great  many  persons,  even  beyond  the  lines  of  the 
Anti-Federal  party,  to   receive   these  suggestions 
with  favour.     Jeffei-son  was  followed  by  Edmund 
Randolph,  of  Virginia,  as  Secretary  of  State ;  but 
the  views  of  the  retiring  Minister  had  more  in- 
fluence than  those  of  his  successor. 

Very  early  in  the  session  of  1794,  the  House  of 
Representatives  exliibited  a  disposition  to  adopt 
hostile  measures  against  Great  Britain.  The  Oppo- 
sition, no  longer  hampered  by  the  presence  of  their 
real  leader,  Jeffei-son,  in  the  Cabinet,  felt  them- 
selves more  free  to  attack  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  vigour,  and  they  were  now  aided  by 
many  not  belonging  to  the  same  connection,  who 
were  angered  by  the  policy  of  England  towards  the 
United  States.  Jefferson  had  an  able  auxiliary  in 
the  Lower  House,  in  the  person  of  James  Madison, 
a  man  generally  acknowledged  as  the  leader  of  tliat 
House,  a  close  thinker,  a  politician  of  lai'ge  expe- 


rience, and  one  who  was  destined  in  time  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States.     Although  he  had 
hitherto  been  identified  with  the  principles  of  the 
Federalists,  he  was  at  one  with  the  Democrats  on 
the  particular   matters  now  occupying  the  public 
mind.     Like   Jefferson,  and   like  Washington,  he 
was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  the  Virginians,  as  a 
rule,  were  less  disposed  than  the  New  Englanders 
to  take  a  British  view  of  American  affairs.     The 
attention  of  Congress  was  soon  called  to  the  report 
of  Jefferson,  and  to  the  measures  which  it  recom- 
mended.    Among  those   measures  was  a  tonnage 
duty  on  British  vessels,  from  which  French  vessels 
were  to  be  exempt.      Public  opinion,  u-ritated  for  a 
time  by  the  insolence  of  Genet,  had  now  once  more 
gone  round  to  the  side  of  France.     It  was  not  that 
the  political  ideas  of  French  Republicans  had  be- 
come any  more  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the 
American   people;   it  was  simply  that  Ameiican 
commerce  was  injured,  and  American  pride  wounded, 
by  the  British  Government,  and  that  any  method 
of    retaliating    upon    England    was   consequently 
acceptable  to  the  popular  mind.     The  Americans 
had  recently  been  additionally  exasperated  by  the 
removal  of  the   Portuguese  cruisers   from   before 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar — an  act  said  to  be  owing 
to  the  representations  of  England,   and  cei-tainly 
resulting  in  the  escape  of  many  Algerine  eorsairs 
into  the  Atlantic,  and  in  serious  depredations  on 
American    vessels.      It    was    thought,    moreover, 
that  the  hostile  movements  of  the  frontier  Indians 
were  prompted  by  the   Governor  of  Canada  and 
other  British  officials;   and  all  these  occasions  of 
irritation,  taken   together,   had   produced   a  very 
widespread  feeling  of  enmity  towards  Great  Britain. 
Such  were  the  sentiments  which  influenced  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  no  slight  degi-ee  when 
the  debate  on  the  commercial  resolutions  commenced 
in  that  Assembly.     The  discussions  were  long  and 
violent.    Mr.  Smith,  a  Southern  member,  denounced 
the  proposed  plan  as  unjust  and  politically  vindic- 
tive.    He  enlarged  on  the  benefits  of  commercial 
intercourse  with  England,  and  maintained  that  it 
had  been   regulated  as   faii-ly  by  that  country  as 
the  commerce  of  France  by  the  French  Republic, 
besides  being  much  more  remunerative.     Tlie  ob- 
jections to  a  prohibitory  system  he  showed  to  be 
numerous,  and  he  pointed  out  the  inconvenience  of 
forcing  the  small  capital  of  the  United  States  from 
its  natural  channel  of  agriculture  into  manufactures 
and  navigation,  the  advantages  of  which  were  less 
known  and   more   problematical.      Madison  very 
strongly  expressed  the  contrary  view.     He  seemed 
desirous  of  obtaining  for  America  the  same  doubtful 
benefits  which  had  accrued  to  England  from  her 
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Navigation  Acts.  America,  he  believed,  would 
thrive  more  from  exclusion  and  contest  than 
from  a  conciliatory  policy ;  and  he  vehemently 
insisted  that  tlic  existing  moment,  above  all  others, 
was  the  time  for  efiecting  sucli  a  })urj)ose,  since 
England  was  then  engaged  in  a  mortal  stniggle 
with  France.  The  plans  of  Madison  may  have 
been  politic  for  the  moment ;  but  tliey  lacked  the 
deeper  wisdom  which  provides  for  succeeding  as 
well  as  for  pi-esent  times.  He  furnished  for  suc- 
cessive generations  of  his  countiymen  the  basis  of 
that  Protectionist  policy  which  exists  even  to  the 
present  day,  and  which  has  been  so  injurious  to 
the  true  intei'ests  of  America.  His  theories,  how- 
ever, fell  ill  with  the  prevailing  mood,  and  the 
anti-British  resolutions  were  carried  by  a  majority 
of  five  votes. 

In  this,  excited  condition  of  the  public  miiitl. 
Government  thought  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
people  from  the  vexed  questions  with  England  by 
undertaking  an  expedition  against  the  Algerines. 
It  was  proposed  to  equip  six  frigates,  to  reduce 
those  troublesome  pirates  to  submission;  naval  con- 
stnictors  and  navy  agents  were  set  to  work; 
captains  and  superintendents  were  commissioned ; 
and  the  founda;tions  of  a  national  fleet  were  thus 
laid.  Something  of  a  naval  power  had  been  created 
during  the  Revolution,  and  many  gallant  deeds  had 
been  performed  by  Hopkins,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  by  Paul  Jones.  But  this  force  had 
since  been  neglected,  and  even  the  necessity  of 
chastising  the  Algerines  did  not  do  much  towards 
reviving  it.  The  Democrats,  now  all-powerful, 
determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  their  com- 
plaints against  England.  They  considered  that  a 
war  on  the  Continent  of  America  was  imminent, 
and  they  determined  to  concentrate  their  force  at 
home,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  Hostili- 
ties began  to  be  openly  talked  of;  Lord  Dorchester, 
the  Canadian  Governor,  seemed  himself  to  contem- 
plate a  war ;  and  frequent  captures  of  American 
vessels  by  British  ciniisei-s  excited  the  popular  fury 
to  the  utmost.  Congress  therefore  proceeded  to 
consider  the  raising  of  a  military  force,  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  ports,  and  other  measures  of  protection. 
It  was  even  proposed  by  Madison  to  break  off" 
all  commercial  intercourse  Avith  England,  and  to 
sequester  her  debts.  Mutual  accusations  passed 
between  the  American  and  British  Governments, 
and  each  charged  the  other  with  violating  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  in  1783.  The  Americans  com- 
plained that  no  indemnification  had  been  made  for 
negi-oes  carried  away  at  the  close  of  the  War  of 
Independence ;  that  the  British  still  held  possession 
of  cei-tain  military  posts  on  their  frontiers;  and 


that  the  whole  policy  of  England  was  directed  to- 
wards the  ruin  and  humiliation  of  the  United 
States.  Tlie  British,  on  their  side,  alleged  that  the 
stipulations  concerning  the  property  of  loyalists, 
and  also  in  i-elation  to  debts  contracted  in  England 
before  the  Revolution,  had  been  disregarded.  As 
the  year  advanced,  the  English  Government  mode- 
rated or  withdrew  some  of  its  obnoxious  acts  ;  and 
this  enabled  the  Federal  or  British  party  in  America 
to  regain  something  of  its  former  strength,  and  to 
make  advances  towards  removing  the  causes  of  dis- 
sension. The  Democratic  or  French  party  became 
all  the  more  violent  at  these  prospects  of  pacifica- 
tion, and  its  members,  imitating  the  habits  of 
Parisian  life,  continued  to  establish  clubs  professing 
extreme  opinions,  and  applauded  all  the  most 
violent  actions  of  the  Republican  body  in  France. 

The  condition  of  the  country  had  now  become 
so  seriovis  that  the  necessity  for  taking  some  step, 
even  of  an  unusual  character,  was  aj^parent  to  the 
President  and  his  Ministers.  It  was  resolved  to 
send  Jay  as  a  special  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James's,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  a  settle- 
ment of  the  questions  in  dispute  by  means  of  a 
treaty.  This  measure  of  the  Executive  was  met  by 
a  very  threatening  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature.  Madison's  suggestion  for  breaking 
off"  commercial  intercourse  with  the  offending 
country  was  adopted  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  a  Bill  prohibiting  the  admission  of  all 
commodities  from  Great  Britain  until  the  grievances 
complained  of  should  be  entirely  redressed.  The 
great  object  of  this  measure,  it  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned, was  to  render  the  proposed  mission  of  Jay 
abortive,  and  to  precipitate  a  war  with  England,  in 
which  the  United  States  would  have  appeared  as 
the  ally  of  Republican  France.  The  result  might 
have  been  fatal  to  the  rising  foriunes  of  America, 
for  she  was  certainly  not  then  in  a  position  to  bear 
the  drain  of  such  a  contest;  but  the  peril  was 
averted  by  the  wisdom  of  John  Adams.  When  the 
Bill  came  before  the  Senate,  that  body  was  almost 
equally  divided,  and  on  the  thii-d  reading  was 
absolutely  so.  The  numbers  were  then  thirteen 
to  thirteen,  and  it  devolved  on  Adams,  as  Vice- 
President,  to  give  the  casting  vote.  He  did  so  on 
the  side  of  the  non-contents,  and  the  Bill  was  con- 
sequently lost. 

This  exceptional  power  was  very  freiiuently 
exercised  by  Adams,  and  always  on  the  side  of  the 
Federalist  pai-ty.  A  short  time  previous  to  the 
rejection  of  Madison's  commercial  Bill,  the  Lower 
House  had  sent  up  a  measure  framed  to  prevent 
violations  of  neutrality  like  those  committed  by 
Citizen  Genet,  which,  in  spite   of  the  President's 
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Pioclamation,  tlie  law  did  not  seem  strong  enough 
to  check.  This  was  an  effect  which  the  Democrats 
were  by  no  means  desirous  of  promoting,  and  the 
opposition  to  tlie  measure  was  so  strong  that  tlie 
casting  vote  of  Adams  was  three  times  required  to 
pass  it  thi-ough.  Tlie  Vice-President  detested  the 
Gallic  party,  and  saw  how  much  of  mere  insubordi- 
nation and  anarchy  lay  behind  its  plausible  phrases. 
Althoiigh  he  l)elieved  that  his  country  was  being 
badly  used  by  England,  and  was  always  ready  to 
support  her  lights,  it  is  probable  that,  as  between 
England  and  France,  his  sympathy  was  to  a  gi-eat 
extent  with  tlie  former.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
dated  the  4th  of  February,  1794,  he  ridicules  what 
he  calls  a  "  rascally  lie,"  a  "  redJiot  lie,"  to  the 
effect  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  in  a  cage  at 
Pai-is,  and  that  the  English  fleet  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  French.  On  the  receipt  of  this  monstrous 
report,  the  bells  of  Philadelphia  were  set  ringing, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  Adams  to  read 
the  glorious  news  in  the  Senate ;  but  he  veiy  wisely 
refused.  Judging  from  his  private  and  familiar 
letters  at  this  time,  Adams  would  appear  to  have  been 
in  a  mood  of  general  despondency  and  depression, 
like  that  of  Hamlet  after  the  supernatural  disclosures 
of  his  1)uried  father.  He  was  satisfied  neither  with 
the  French  nor  with  the  English,  and  dreaded  lest 
his  own  countrymen  were  going  wild  with  faction. 
The    retirement   of  Jefferson    was   followed   in 


time  by  that  of  his  I'ival,  Hamilton,  who,  on  tlie 
31st  of  Januaiy,  1795,  left  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 
in  which  he  had  effected  so  many  remai-kable 
resiilts.  Before  quitting  the  scene  of  his  labours, 
he  issued  a  report  on  the  finances  of  the  United 
States,  containing  a  further  development  of  his 
plans.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  very  re- 
markable powers.  Jefferson  himself  admitted  that 
he  was  a  Colossus  to  the  Federal  party,  and  a  host 
in  himself  Distinguished  alike  in  administration 
and  in  debate,  he  miist  be  reckoned  among  the 
most  eminent  of  those  statesmen  who  founded 
the  American  Republic.  But  he  was  hated  by  the 
Democrats,  and  described  by  them  as  a  Royalist, 
mainly  because  he  inclined  to  English  rather  than 
to  French  ideas  in  the  woi'king  of  fi*ee  institutions, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  his  political 
principles  were  out  of  harmony  with  the  Repixblican 
institutions  of  America.  He  was  more  than  once 
accused  of  peculation  in  his  office,  but,  it  Avould 
seem,  unjustly.  When  he  i-elinquished  power,  he 
was  so  far  from  being  enriched  by  his  association 
with  the  Government  that  he  was  actually  em- 
barrassed in  his  private  means.  Whatever  blots 
may  rest  upon  his  private  life,  he  had  done 
the  State  good  service  in  very  difficiilt  times. 
He  had  restored  the  credit  of  his  country,  and  he 
left  its  service  a  poorer  man  than  when  he  entei'ed 
on  that  thankless  task. 
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Washington  felt  himself  considerably  weakened 
by  the  retirement  of  Hamilton,  the  strongest  and 
most  gifted  supporter  of  his  Federalist  policy,  and 
of  his  inclinations  towards  peace.  He  had  also 
lost  the  assistance  of  his  old  friend.  General  Knox, 
who  quitted  the  War  Office  a  little  before.  The 
retiring  Ministers  were  succeeded  by  Mr.  Wolcott 
and  Colonel  Pickering,  and  the  President  could 
now  count  on  but  slight  assistance  of  an  effective 
kind  in  repelling  the  attacks   of  the  Democratic 


party.  Unfortunately,  he  wanted  all  the  assist- 
ance he  could  get.  Jay,  who  had  been  sent  as 
special  Envoy  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1794, 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  long-standing  differences 
between  the  two  coimtries,  concluded  a  treaty, 
which,  in  June,  1795,  was  laid  before  the  Senate. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  a  favourable  treaty;  yet  some 
of  its  features  were  such  as  to  excite  great  dis- 
approbation. England  was  not  likely  to  yield 
everything,  and  that  was  exactly  what  the  Demo- 
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crats  desired.  She  had  undertaken,  however,  to 
evacuate,  by  the  Ibt  of  June,  1796,  those  posts  on 
the  North-western  frontiers  which  she  had  held 
ever  since  tlie  conclusion  of  peace.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States  covenanted  to  give  every 


admission  of  the  English  claims  with  regard  io 
conti-aband  articles,  and  the  fact  of  the  treaty  con- 
taining no  stipulation  for  redressing  the  injuries  of 
those  who  had  lost  negroes  through  the  action  of 
the  British  authorities,  were  considered   by   many 


GROUP    OF   FRONTIER   INDIANS. 


facility  to  British  subjects  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
due  before  the  termination  of  the  war.  Indem- 
nity for  illegal  captures  Avas  promised  on  both  sides. 
Freedom  of  trade  was  permitted,  with  certain 
motlifications.  Americans  wei-e  allowed  to  trade 
with  the  "West  Indies  in  vessels  under  twenty  tons ; 
but  they  wei'e  to  carry  their  produce  to  their  own 
ports  only,  and  were  to  export  no  such  produce  to 
Europe.     These  qualifications,   together  with   sax 


sufficient  reasons  for  condemning  the  whole  agree- 
ment. Wlien  the  treaty  was  laid  before  the  Senate, 
in  June,  it  only  just  received,  after  a  fortnight's 
discussion,  the  necessary  sanction  of  two-thirds  of 
that  assembly,  and  then  on  condition  that  the 
President  should  procure  an  altei'ation  in  the 
parts  having  reference  to  commerce.  This  was 
ultimately  done ;  and  indeed  it  was  obvious  that 
the  treaty,  as  originally  framed,  would   prohibit 
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Americans  from  sending  their  stcaple  productions, 
cotton  and  sugar,  to  Europe.  A  storm  of  popular 
fury  awaited  the  document.  One  of  the  senators, 
violating  his  obligation  of  seci-ecy,  communicated  a 
copy  to  a  Philadelphian  newspapex-,  and  in  a  little 
while  public  opinion  was  most  powerfully  agitated 
all  over  the  country.  Meetings  were  called  in 
eveiy  town,  and  few  dared  to  say  a  word  in  favour 
of  the  detested  concessions.  In  several  places,  all 
who  ventured  to  take  the  unpopular  view  were 
threatened  with  pei-sonal  violence.  Jay  was  burned 
in  effigy ;  Hamilton  was  stoned  at  a  public  meet- 
ing ;  and  the  British  Minister  at  Philadelphia  was 
insulted.  The  Democrats  were  especially  loud  in 
their  condemnation.  They  declared  that  such  a 
ti-eaty  was  an  act  of  base  ingratitude  to  France, 
and  involved  nothing  short  of  treason  towards 
America  herself,  whose  Avatchword  should  at  all 
times  be  hatred  to  monarchy  and  to  England. 
Even  the  President  was  treated  with  little 
respect,  and  felt  compelled  to  rebuke  those  who 
had  sent  some  of  the  more  violent  addresses. 
Hamilton  and  others,  however,  defended  the  treaty 
by  their  pens,  with  great  power  and  marked  effect ; 
and  signs  of  a  reaction  became  visible  after 
awhile. 

This  reaction  was  strengthened  by  an  incident 
which  resulted  in  Edmund  Randolph  being  com- 
pelled to  I'esign  his  place  as  Secretary  of  State.  It 
was  discovered  that  he  had  been  acting,  to  say  the 
least,  with  very  great  impritdence.  His  sympa- 
thies, though  not  openly  declared,  were  in  favour 
of  the  Gallican  party ;  and  while,  by  his  trimming 
jwlicy,  he  gave  offence  to  many  of  liis  own  friends, 
he  so  far  acted  with  them  as  to  carry  on  i-elations 
with  the  French  Government,  of  a  nature  not 
strictly  official,  nor  consistent  with  his  duties  as  a 
Minister.  M.  Fauchet,  the  representative  of 
France  at  Philadelphia,  had  sent  to  his  Govern- 
ment a  letter,  which  was  intercepted  by  the 
English  Minister,  Mr.  Hammond,  and  laid  before 
the  President,  and  from  which  it  appeared  that 
Randolph  had  been  plotting  against  the  views  of 
the  Cabinet  generally,  and  had  supported  his  own 
ideas  of  what  was  right  by  an  unauthorised  use  of 
public  money.  His  motives  may  have  been  pure  ; 
but  it  was  impossible,  after  such  disclosures,  to 
retain  him  in  the  public  sei-vice,  and  his  disappear- 
ance from  office,  while  it  did  not  greatly  offend  the 
Democrats,  by  whom  he  was  mistrusted,  rendered 
the  position  of  the  Federalists  more  easy  than  it 
had  been  for  some  time  past.  It  was  a  difficult 
matter,  however,  to  obtain  a  fitting  successor  to 
Randolph.  All  the  most  capable  and  influential 
men  refused  to  undertake  so  onerous  a  responsi- 


bility at  that  period  of  domestic  menace  and  foreign 
entanglement ;  and  "Washington  was  obliged  to  be 
content  with  Colonel  Pickering,  whom  he  trans- 
ferred from  the  War  Office. 

In  spite  of  all  the  popular  clamour  against  it, 
the  treaty  with  England  was  signed  by  the  Pi-eru- 
dent  on  the  18th  of  August,  1795 — the  day  previous 
to  that  on  which  Randolph  resigned  his  office ;  and 
in  October  a  treaty  was  concluded  Avith  Spain,  by 
which  the  boundaries  between  the  Spanish  teri'i- 
tories  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  American   Republic   on  the  other,  were 
defined,  and  the  United  States  obtained  the  right 
of  freely  navigating  the  Mississippi,  together  with 
the  use  of  New  Orleans  as  a  port  for  ten  years. 
These  concessions  were  very  grudgingly  made  by 
the  CoTirt  of  Madrid,  and  nothing  but  fear  extorted 
them.     The  right  to  the  Mississippi  had  been  reso- 
lutely asserted  by  the  people  of  Kentucky,  who, 
after  demanding  of  Congress  that  that  right  should 
be   maintained    at    any   cost,   made    preparations 
among  themselves  for  invading  Louisiana.     Spain 
was    now   involved    in   a   war   with    Republican 
France,   and,   being   anxious   not  to  increase   her 
embarrassments,   she   intimated   her   readiness    to 
conclude   a    satisfactory   treaty   with   the   United 
States,  if  a  Special  Envoy  were  sent  to  Madrid  for 
that  purpose.     Thomas  Pinckney  was  accordingly 
despatched  on  the  business,  and  the  result  of  his 
labours  gave  general  satisfaction.     About  the  same 
period,  a  treaty  was  also  concluded  with  Algiers, 
and  with  the  Indians  beyond  the  Ohio.     The  latter 
was  the  result  of  warlike  opei'ations  already  related ; 
the  former  was  perhaps  in  some  measure  hastened 
by  the  naval  preparations  which  had  been   com- 
menced the  year  before  by  the  President's  Govern- 
ment for  chastising  the  insolence  of  the  Algerines. 
The  evil  had  indeed  attained  very  gi-eat  propor- 
tions.    Between  the   years   1785   and   1793,   the 
corsairs   had   captured    and   carried   into    Algiers 
fifteen  American  vessels,  and  had  made  slaves  of 
a  hundred   and  eighty  officers  and  seamen.     The 
treaty  of  November  28th,  1795,  secured  immunity 
for  the  citizens  of  the  Republic,  but  only  by  the 
humiliating   means — long    practised   by  European 
Governments — of  paying  an  annual  tribute  for  the 
redemption  of  captives.     Tliis  was   to   be   to  the 
amount  of  23,000  dollars.     It  was  also  agi-eed  that 
the  United  States  should  pay  800,000  dollars  for 
captives  then  alive,  and,  in  addition,  should  make 
the   Dey  a  present  of  a  frigate  worth    100,000 
dollars.     The  treaty  did  not  last  very  long;  biit  it 
answered  its  purpose  for  awhile. 

The  internal   difficulties   of  the  United   States 
showed  no  sicrns  of  abatement  in  the   session   of 
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1796.  Washington  having  proclaimed  the  treaty 
with  England,  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
meeting  in  March,  assumed  a  position  of  great 
hostility.  The  majority  of  that  assembly  com- 
plained that  they  had  not  been  consulted  in  the 
matter,  and  they  passed  a  vote  demanding  of  the 
President  the  communication  of  the  papers  and 
correspondence  relative  to  Jay's  negotiations.  This 
was  refused  by  the  Chief  Magistrate,  on  the  gi'ounds 
that  such  a  demand  was  unconstitutional,  and  that 
it  would  act  as  a  pernicious  precedent.  The  next 
step  taken  by  the  Lower  House  was  even  more 
vexatious.  It  lies  with  the  President  and  Senate, 
and  not  with  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
ratify  treaties ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Jay's  treaty,  this 
ratification  had  already  been  given.  But  certain 
measures  wei-e  necessary  to  bring  it  into  active 
operation,  and  here  the  popular  assembly  thx'eat- 
ened  to  throw  all  into  confusion.  The  position 
assumed  was  that  the  treaty  necessitated  an  appro- 
priation of  public  money ;  that  this  could  be  made 
only  by  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  sanction  of  that  House  should 
have  been  obtaiiaed  before  the  treaty  was  promul- 
gated or  ratifi.ed.  The  same  principle  has  been 
asserted  in  more  recent  times,  but  seems  never  to 
have  been  authoritatively  accepted  as  a  correct  in- 
terpretation of  the  American  Constitution.  The 
Opposition  mustered  in  great  force  against  the 
enabling  measures,  which  would  probably  have 
been  lost  but  for  the  extraoi'dinary  eloquence  of 
Fisher  Ames,  of  Massachusetts.  Ames  was  in  bad 
health  at  the  time.  When  he  rose  to  address  the 
House  on  the  side  of  the  Adi^inistration,  he  was 
so  pale  and  thin,  and  his  voice  so  feeble,  that  it 
seemed  doubtful  whether  he  could  proceed;  but, 
kindling  with  his  subject,  he  spoke  with  such 
fervour,  passion,  and  power  of  reasoning,  that  many 
of  his  auditors  wei-e  excited  to  tears.  Fearing 
the  effect  of  this  impressive  oratory,  a  member  on 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  moved  that  the 
question  should  be  postponed  until  the  next  day, 
in  order  to  avoid  acting  under  the  influence  of  an 
emotion  which  their  calmer  judgments  might  not 
approve.  These  debates  were  continued  through- 
out the  session,  and,  on  the  final  question  being 
put,  a  bare  majority  of  three  voted  in  favour  of  the 
Government. 

The  earlier  months  of  1796  had  passed  away 
before  this  matter  was  finally  settled.  It  was  now 
time  to  consider  the  new  election  for  the  Presi- 
dency, as  Washington's  second  term  of  office  was 
to  expire  in  the  following  year.  By  some,  in- 
cluding John  Adams,  it  was  wished  that  he  shoiild 
offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  third  election,  as 


being  the  man  most  likely,  by  his  high  character 
and  still  considerable  popularity,  to  reconcile  con- 
tending factions,  and  guide  the  country  through 
accumulated  difficulties.  But  this  was  doubtless 
a  mistaken  view.  Washington  was  no  longer  in 
the  position  he  had  occupied  at  his  first,  or  even  at 
his  second,  elevation.  He  had  become  thoroughly 
identified  with  a  section,  and,  although  he  enjoyed 
the  unboxinded  confidence  of  that  section,  he  had  to 
pay  the  penalty  in  a  corresponding  loss  of  esteem 
among  those  of  the  opposite  camp.  He  was  by 
this  time  the  object  of  many  virulent  attacks,  in 
which  he  was  even  accused  of  being  a  defaulter  as 
regards  the  public  funds ;  and  ther'e  were  some  who 
tln-eatened  him  with  impeachment.  The  Presi- 
dential election  had  become  an  affair  of  party,  and 
on  party  grounds  it  was  possible  to  choose  a  more 
efficacious  ruler  than  Washington.  Moreover,  he 
was  utterly  weary  of  his  task,  and  extremely  de- 
sirous of  seeking,  at  liis  country  estate,  the  rejwse 
which  advancing  age  and  long  services  gave  him 
every  right  to  enjoy.  He  resolutely  refused  all 
requests  to  allow  himself  to  be  put  again  in  nomi- 
nation ;  and  it  was  felt  in  many  quarters  that  such 
a  course  would  be  objectionable  on  purely  constitu- 
tional grounds.  It  was  certainly  not  desirable  to 
make  the  Chief  Magistracy  a  settled  possession  in 
one  man's  hands — to  give  to  an  elected  President 
the  chai'acter  of  a  King  in  perpetuity.  Jeffer- 
son, remarking  in  his  Autobiography  on  the 
Constitution  of  1787,  states  that  liis  feai-s  with 
regard  to  the  re-eligibility  of  the  President  were 
founded  on  the  nature  of  the  ofiice,  on  the 
fierce  contentions  it  might  excite  among  themselves 
if  continued  for  life  (as  some  desired),  and  on  the 
dangers  of  interference  by  foreign  nations,  to  whom 
the  choice  of  an  American  ruler  might  be  im- 
portant. He  found  examples  of  this  in  history — 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Roman  Empei'ors,  the 
Popes,  the  German  Emperors,  the  Kings  of  Poland, 
and  the  Deys  of  Barbary,  He  observed  also  in 
feudal  records,  and  in  the  more  recent  case  of  the 
Stadtholder  of  Holland,  "how  easily  ofiices  or 
tenures  for  life  slide  into  inheritances."  His  wish, 
therefore,  was  that  the  President  should  be  elected 
for  seven  years,  and  be  ineligible  afterwards.  But 
he  subsequently  thought  the  practice  adopted  a 
better  one;  viz.,  allowing  the  continuance  of  the 
office  for  eight  years,  with  a  liability  to  be  dropped 
half-way,  making  that  a  probationary  term.  "  The 
example,"  wi-ote  Jefferson,  near  the  end  of  his  life, 
"  of  four  Presidents  voluntarily  retiring  at  the  end 
of  their  eighth  year,  and  the  progi-ess  of  public 
opinion  that  the  principle  is  salutary,  have  given 
it  in  practice  the  fox-ce  of  precedent  and  ixsage; 
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insomuch  that,  should  a  President  consent  to  be 
a  candidate  for  a  third  election,  I  trust  he  would 
be  rejected  on  this  demonstration  of  ambitious 
views."  The  four  Presidents  here  alluded  to 
were  Washington,  Jefferson  himself,  Madison,  and 
Monroe. 

The  arrival  of  a  new  French  Envoy  in  Phila- 
delphia stimulated  to  a  yet  higher  degree  the  feeling 
of  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  Republic 
which  had  been  established  in  Paris ;  and  the  desire 
for  war  with  England  became  stronger  in  proportion. 
In  the  spring  of  1794,  John  Adams  observed  to  his 
wife  that  some  persons  were  in  positive  horror  lest 
I)eace  should  continue ;  that  any  prospect  of  peace 
threw  them  into  distress ;  and  that  gleams  of  joy 
beamed  from  their  faces  whenever  all  possibility  of 
it  seemed  to  be  cut  off.  These  tendencies  had  be- 
come still  more  marked  two  years  later ;  but  the 
determination  of  the  Government  not  to  embroil 
the  country  with  Great  Britain,  unless  forced  to  do 
so  on  grounds  of  self-protection  or  of  honour,  was 
equally  strong.  The  new  Minister  from  Paris 
brought  with  him  the  Republican  colours  of  Fi-ance, 
which  he  was  directed  to  present  to  Congress.  They 
were  solemnly  received  by  the  President,  transmitted 
by  him  to  the  Legislature,  and  afterwards  deposited 
in  the  national  archives.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted, 
expressing  the  lively  sensations  which  were  excited 
by  this  testimony  of  the  existing  sympathy  of  the 
two  Republics,  and  a  hope  that  the  brilliant  and 
glorious  victories  of  the  French  people  would  lead  to 
the  perfect  establishment  of  their  liberty  and  happi- 
ness. This  efflorescence  of  mutual  civility,  however, 
did  not  last  long.  The  representative  of  France 
soon  contrived,  by  his  insolence,  to  disgust  the 
people  with  the  country  on  whose  behalf  he  acted. 
The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  England 
was  made  by  him  a  great  cause  of  offence.  The 
Directoiy,  which  was  then  the  governing  body  in 
France,  complained  in  particular  of  those  articles 
which  conceded  to  the  British  the  right  of  taking 
French  goods  from  neutral  ships — though  Jefferson 
in  a  previous  year  had  shown  that  the  English  were 
entitled  to  do  so.  Tlie  French  Ministers  seem  to 
have  taken  their  stand  on  extra-diplomatic  grounds. 
They  had  begun  all  things  afi-esh,  and  apparently 
expected  that  other  nations  should  accept  their  new 
ideals  of  right  and  justice.  From  America  they 
hoped  for  special  sympathy,  and  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  one  Republic  was  boxind  to  aid 
another,  without  any  relation  to  established  laws 
and  usages.  When  they  found  the  United  States 
disinclined  to  follow  so  I'omantic  a  course,  their 
compliments  turned  to  bitterness  and  insult.     They 


gave  directions  to  their  Envoy,  M.  Adet,  to  address 
Congress  on  the  subject,  and  Genet's  outrageous 
threat  to  appeal  from  the  President  to  the  people 
was  once  more  uttered.  Foiled  in  all  her  endeavovirs, 
France  now  adopted  i-egulations  injurious  to  Ameri- 
can commerce,  and  directed  her  cruisers  to  capture 
in  certain  cases  the  vessels  of  the  United  States. 
Several  hundred  merchant-ships,  loaded  with  valu- 
able cargoes,  were  seized  in  consequence  of  these 
regulations,  and  confiscated.  Such  acts  had  naturally 
the  effect  of  destroying  that  sjonpathy  with  France 
which  had  hitherto  been  carried  to  so  thoughtless  an 
excess.  Even  in  the  South,  where  the  Gallic  feeling 
was  greater  than  in  the  Norih,  a  sense  of  indigna- 
tion against  the  Directory  began  to  ai:)pear.  The 
conduct  of  affaii's  was  rendered  more  difficult  by  the 
fact  that  the  American  representative  at  Pai-is,  Mr. 
Monroe,  had  been  acting  in  the  interests  of  France, 
or  had  at  any  rate  failed  to  vindicate  with  sufficient 
spirit  the  rights  and  dignity  of  his  own  Government. 
He  was  therefore  recalled,  and  Mr.  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  was  appointed 
in  his  stead.  In  the  summer  of  1796,  the  latter 
sailed  from  the  United  States,  with  instructions  to 
use  every  effort  compatible  with  national  honour  to 
restore  the  amicable  relations  which  had  once  sub- 
sisted between  the  sister  Republics. 

It  must  have  been  with  a  feeling  of  infinite 
relief  that  Washington  saw  the  termination  of  his 
Presidency  approaching  at  no  distant  date.  His 
Farewell  Address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  was  dated  the  17th  of  September,  1796, 
though  his  retirement  from  office  was  not  to  take 
place  until  the  4th  of  March  in  the  following  year. 
In  this  document,  Washington  announced  the  reso- 
lution he  had  formed  to  decline  being  considered 
among  the  number  of  those  out  of  whom  a  neAv 
Pi-esident  was  to  be  chosen.  He  expressed  the 
deep  acknowledgments  he  owed  to  his  country  for 
the  many  honoui's  it  had  conferred  upon  him ;  still 
moi-e  for  the  steadfast  confidence  with  which  it  had 
supported  his  measures,  and  for  the  opportunities 
he  had  thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting  his  inviolable 
attachment  to  the  institutions  of  the  land.  He 
added  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  offering  to 
their  solemn  contemplation,  nor  from  recommending 
to  their  frequent  review,  some  sentiments  which 
wei'e  the  result  of  much  reflection  and  of  no  in- 
considerable observation,  and  which  appeared  to  him 
all-important  to  the  permanency  of  their  happiness 
as  a  people.  The  love  of  liberty,  he  remarked,  was 
so  interwoven  with  every  ligature  of  their  hearts, 
that  no  recommendation  of  his  was  necessary  to 
fortify  or  confii-m  the  attachment.  The  unity  of 
Government,  by  which  they  were  constituted  one 
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})eo|)le,  liacl  also  by  that  time  become  dear  to  them, 
"  It  is  justly  so,"  continued  Washington,  "  for  it  is  a 
main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  independence 
— the  support  of  your  trantpiillity  at  home,  your 
peace  abi'oad ;  of  your  safety,  of  your  prosperity  ; 
of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize. 
But,  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  difierent 
causes  and  from  different  quarters,  much  pains  will 
be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in 
youi-  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth, — as  this  is 
the  point  in  your  political  fortress  against  which 
the  batteries  of  internal  and  external  enemies  will 
bo  most  constantly  and  actively  (though  often 
covertly  and  insidiously)  directed, — it  is  of  infiiute 
moment  that  you  should  properly  estimate  the 
immense  value  of  your  national  Union  to  yo\xr 
collective  and  individual  happiness ;  that  you 
should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable 
attachment  to  it ;  accustoming  yourselves  to  think 
and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of  your  political 
safety  and  prosperity ;  watching  for  its  preservation 
with  jealous  anxiety ;  discountenancing  whatever 
nmy  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any 
event  be  abandoned ;  and  indignantly  frowning 
upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attem})t  to  alienate 
any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to 
enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  together 
the  various  parts.  For  this  you  have  every  induce- 
ment of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens,  by  birth 
or  choice,  of  a  common  countiy,  that  country  has  a 
right  to  concentrate  your  afiections.  The  name  of 
AilERlcAN,  Avhich  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capacity,  must  also  exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism 
more  than  any  appellation  derived  from  local  dis- 
criminations. With  .slight  shades  of  difference, 
you  have  the  same  religion,  mannei's,  habits,  and 
political  principles.  You  have,  in  a  common 
cause,  fought  and  triumphed  together;  the  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  you  })0ssess  are  the  work  ot 
joint  counsels  and  joint  eftbrts,  of  common  dangers, 
suflerings,  and  successes." 

The  Pi-esident  then  went  on  to  indicate  the 
mutual  advantages  derived  by  the  different  sections 
of  the  Union  from  one  another ;  but  he  specially 
warned  his  countrymen  against  the  danger  ot 
characterising  parties  by  geographical  distinctions, 
such  as  Northern  and  Southern,  Atlantic  and 
Western.  One  of  the  exjiedients  of  jjarty,  to 
acquire  influence  within  pai"ticular  disti'icts,  he 
showed  to  consist  in  misrepreseiiting  the  opinions 
and  aims  of  other  districts.  He  believed  his 
countrymen  could  not  shield  themselves  too  much 
jigainst  the  jealoiisies  and  heartburnings  which 
spi-ang  from  those  misrepresentations.  He  pointed 
his  remarks  more  particularly  against  the  inhabi- 


tants of  the  Western  country,  whose  interests  had 
been  consulted  in  the  treaties  with  Great  Britain 
and  Spain,  but  who,  previous  to  the  conclusion  of 
those  treaties,  would  seem  to  have  been  almost 
disposed  to  sever  themselves  from  theii-  brethren, 
and  place  their  fortunes  luider  the  mle  of  aliens. 
The  Constitution  established  in  1787  had  a  just 
claim,  in  the  opinion  of  Washington,  on  the  confi- 
dence and  support  of  the  entire  nation.  The  basis 
of  theii-  political  system,  he  observed,  Avas  the  nght 
of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  Constitu- 
tions, But  the  Constitution  existing  for  the  time 
was  obligatoiy  upon  all,  until  changed  by  an  ex- 
plicit or  authentic  act  of  the  whole  people.  In  the 
most  solemn  manner,  Washington  exhorted  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  spirit  of  party 
generally.  Such  a  spirit,  he  told  them,  was  the 
worst  enemy  of  all  popular  forms  of  Government ; 
and,  in  words  most  necessary  to  be  remembered 
by  all  who  would  give  permanency  to  freedom,  he 
reminded  his  countrymen  that  the  domination  of 
one  f\iction  over  another  is  in  itself  a  frightful 
despotism — one  which  in  time  leads  to  a  despotism 
of  a  more  fomial  and  lasting  kind.  The  disorders 
and  miseries  thus  accruing  "gi-adually  incline  the 
minds  of  men  to  seek  security  and  repose  in  the 
absolute  power  of  an  individual ;  and  sooner  or 
later  the  chief  of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able 
or  more  fortunate  than  his  competitors,  tunis  this 
disposition  to  the  purposes  of  his  own  elevation  on 
the  ruins  of  public  liberty," 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  other  mattei's, 
Washington  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  giving  sup- 
port to  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  and 
of  promoting  institutions  for  the  general  difliision 
of  knowledge.  As  a  very  impoi'tant  source  of 
strength  and  security,  public  credit  was  to  be 
cherished  ;  and  he  remarked  that  one  method  of 
preserving  it  was  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible  ; 
aAoiding  the  accumulation  of  debt,  not  only  by 
shunning  occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous 
exertions,  in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the  debts 
which  unavoidable  Avars  might  have  occasioned,  so 
as  not  to  throw  upon  posterity  a  burden  which 
the  passing  generation  ought  to  bear.  It  is  a 
curious  indication  of  a  weakness  in  the  American 
mind,  in  the  stage  of  development  through  which 
it  was  then  passing,  to  find  that  Washington  con- 
sidered it  indispensable  to  remark  that  towards  the 
payment  of  debts  there  must  be  revenue ;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes;  and  that  no 
taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not  more  or  less 
inconvenient  and  unpleasant.  As  regards  their 
general   conduct    to    foreign    nations,   he    begged 
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them  to  observe  good  faitli  and  justice  towards  all, 
but  to  avoid  passionate  attachment  towards  any 
one.  Washington  was  here  thinking,  there  can  be 
no  question,  of  the  different  feelings  with  which 
the  population  of  America  at  that  time  regarded 
England  on  the  one  hand,  and  France  on  the  other. 
"  The  nation,"  he  wrote,  "  which  indulges  towai-ds 
another  an  habitual  hati-ed  or  an  habitual  fondness, 
is  in  some  degi-ee  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its 
animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its 
interest."  The  jealousy  of  a  free  people,  he  very 
earnestly  added,  ought  to  be  constantly  awake 
against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence.  Tlie 
great  rule  of  conduct  for  them  in  regard  to  foreign 
countries  was,  in  extending  their  commercial  rela- 
tions, to  have  with  them  as  little  i)olitical  connection 
as  possible.  So  far  as  they  had  already  formed  en- 
gagements, such  were  to  be  fulfilled  with  pei-fect 
good  faith ;  but  there  they  should  stop.  Tlie  pri- 
mary interests  of  EuroiJe  had  to  them  only  a 
remote  relation,  if  they  had  any  at  all.  Their 
detached  and  distant  sitixation  enabled  them  to 
pui-sue  a  course  very  different  from  that  of  the  Old 
World.  It  was  their  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliances  with  any  foreign  country,  as 
far  as  existing  obligations  would  enable  them  to 
do  so.  Harmony  and  liberal  intercourse  with  all 
nations  were  recommended  by  policy,  humanity, 
and  interest ;  bu.t  no  exclusive  ftwours  or  prefer- 
ences, even  in  matters  of  commercial  policy,  should 
be  allowed.  As  regarded  the  existing  war  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  Washington  once  more  in- 
sisted on  the  fitness  of  observing  complete  neutrality 
— a  policy,  the  excellence  of  which  had  been  vir- 
tually admitted  by  all  the  belligerent  Powers ;  and 
with  words  of  affectionate  farewell  the  retii'ing  Pre- 
sident took  leave  of  those  public  duties  which, 
xinder  various  foi-ms,  had  engrossed  his  time  and 
attention  for  five-and-forty  years. 

To  what  extent  Washington  was  himself  the 
author  of  this  production  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  discussion.  When  the  termination  of  the 
Pi-esident's  original  period  of  office  was  approaching, 
he  desired  in  the  first  instance  not  to  offer  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  re-election  ;  and  before  this  feel- 
ing had  been  removed  by  a  deeper  consideration  of 
what  was  due  to  the  exigencies  of  his  country,  he 
had  requested  Madison  to  furnish  him  with  the 
draft  of  a  Farewell  Address.  This  was  done,  and 
some  portions  of  that  document  were  embodied  by 
the  President  in  the  official  paper  actually  issued 
four  years  afterwards.  At  the  later  date,  Hamilton 
was  consulted  as  to  the  tenns  in  which  this  final 
address  to  the  nation  should  be   expressed.     He 


too  sent  in  a  draft,  in  the  composition  of  which 
he  consulted  John  Jay.  That  tliis  draft  to  some 
extent  formed  the  basis  of  what  was  ultimately  put 
forth,  is  evident;  but  thei-e  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Washington  was  in  a  gi-eat  degi-ee  the  author 
both  of  the  sentiments  and  the  language  of  that 
admirable  piece  of  wi-iting  in  which  he  retired  from 
the  field  of  politics.  Mr.  Sparks,  summarising  the 
facts  of  the  case  in  the  Appendix  to  his  edition  of 
Washington's  Writings  (Vol.  XIL),  says  that  what  is 
known  with  certainty  on  the  subject  proves  that  an 
original  draft  was  sent  by  Washington  to  Hamilton ; 
that  the-,  latter  bestowed  great  pains  in  correcting 
and  maturing  it;  that  during  this  process  several 
communications  passed  between  them ;  and  that 
the  final  draft  was  printed  from  a  copy,  containing 
numerous  alterations  in  the  matter  and  style,  which 
was  unquestionably  made  by  Washington,  It  is 
very  probable,  as  the  same  authority  remarks,  that 
the  language  was  improved  by  the  careful  revision 
of  Hamilton,  and  that  he  suggested  some  of  the 
topics,  and  amplified  othei-s.  But  the  opinions 
there  put  forth  are  such  as  Washington  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  uttering  for  many  years ;  and  the 
fact  that  on  so  important  an  occasion  he  fortified 
his  own  judgment  by  the  judgment  of  others, 
detracts  in  no  material  degi-ee  from  his  claim  to  be 
considered  the  fountain  from  which  those  principles 
of  political  wisdom  issued  forth.  In  any  case, 
however,  the  interest  and  worth  of  the  document 
remain  the  same.  It  was  the  concentrated  ex- 
pression of  the  best  statesmanship  of  America  at 
that  particular  date,  and  its  value  is  rather 
enhanced  than  diminished  if  we  assume  that  it  pro- 
ceeded, not  from  one  mind,  but  from  several.  The 
advice  which  it  contained  was  characterised  by 
sense,  probity,  and  noble  feeling.  To  an  old- 
established  nation,  whose  jninciples  of  rule  have 
been  deduced  through  a  long  succession  of  ages, 
from  ancient  precedents  and  accumulated  experience, 
some  of  the  exhortations  of  this  Farewell  Address 
may  seem  almost  too  obvious  to  require  so  much 
insistence  and  so  solemn  a  form.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  then  emerging  from  the  chaos  of  a  revolution ; 
that  everything  had  been  temporarily  unsettled  ; 
that  the  time  was  full  of  blind  movements  and  half- 
developed  piinciples  of  action  ;  that  there  was 
some  danger  of  the  old  landmai'ks  being  lost 
before  new  ones  had  been  foixnd ;  that  there  was 
danger  even  of  eternal  principles  of  justice  and 
sanity  being  temporarily  forgotten  in  the  whirl  and 
tumult  of  new  sensations,  in  the  fever  of  new 
exjieriments,  in  the  labour,  and  struggle,  and 
doubt  attendant  upon  all  new  conditions.      In  this 
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seething  and  turbid  state,  inseparable  from  the 
fresh  beginnings  of  a  national  life,  such  words  of 
temperate  wisdom,  of  counsel  derived  fx'om  know- 
ledge acquii-ed  in  the  actual  working  of  the  political 
machine,  were  of  incalculable  value.  The  Fai-ewell 
Address   of    Washington^  was   a  priceless  gift  to 


the  nation  he  had  served  so  well ;  and,  although  it 
cannot  be  said  that  its  advice  has  in  all  respects 
been  observed  in  succeeding  times,  it  has  in  the 
main  directed  the  action  of  the  United  States  ever 
since,  and  has  been  one  of  the  sources  of  their 
immense  prosperity. 


JOHN   ADAMS. 


CHAPTER   LXIII. 

Effects  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address— His  Speech  to  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature— Mutual  Position  of  Adams  and 
Jefferson — The  Candidature  for  the  Presidency^Division  in  the  Federal  Banks — Election  of  Adams  as  President,  and 
Jefferson  as  Vice-President — Difficult  Position  of  the  Former — Inauguration  of  Adams — Farewell  Banquet  to  Washington 
— The  existing  Cabinet  adopted  by  the  New  President — The  American  Minister  at  Paris  dismissed  by  the  Directory — 
Insulting  Conduct  of  the  French  Government — Three  Envoys  sent  to  Paris — Indirect  Negotiations  with  them — Failure  of 
the  Mission — Adams's  Consultations  with  his  Cabinet  as  to  what  Course  should  be  pursued — Suggestions  of  McHenry — 
Secret  Influence  of  Hamilton — Message  of  the  President  to  Congress— Publication  of  Despatches  from  France — Prepara- 
tions for  War — Washington  at  the  Head  of  the  Army — The  New  Military  Appointments — Measures  of  Defence  in  America 
— Opposition  by  Jefferson — Popular  Rage  against  France — Ambition  of  Hamilton — Project  with  regard  to  Spanish  America 
— Adams's  Disapproval — Efforts  for  Peace — War  Faction  in  the  Cabinet — Disagreements  between  the  President  and  his 
Ministers — Opening  of  Congress  in  December,  1798 — Negotiations  with  France  through  Holland — Intrigues  and  DiflScrdties 
—Appointment  of  New  Envoys  to  France— Procrastination  of  the  Government— The  President  Triumphant— Prospects 
of  Peace — Death  of  Washington. 


Great  was  the  effect  of  Washington's  Address  on 
the  people  of  America.     The  State  Legislatures,  as 

98 


soon  as  they  assembled,  voted  thanks  to  the  Presi- 
dent, expressing  their  cordial  approbation  of  his 
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conduct  during  the  eight  years  in  which  he  had 
filled  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate,  and  their  deep 
regret  that  the  nation  was  to  be  depi-ived  of  his 
services.  In  some  States,  the  document  was 
printed  and  published  with  the  laws,  by  order  of 
the  Legislatures,  in  order  that  it  might,  in  succeed- 
ing ages,  be  regarded  as  a  classic  text-book  in 
all  the  leading  principles  of  government.  Con- 
gress was  not  sitting  when  the  Address  Avas 
j)ublished;  but  it  sat  again  in  December,  when 
"Washington  met  the  two  Houses  for  the  last  time. 
He  delivered  to  them  a  speech,  in  which  he  re- 
viewed the  general  condition  of  the  coiuitry, 
recapitulated  the  acts  of  the  year  just  terminating, 
and  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  members 
certain  measures  which  he  regarded  as  imjiortant. 
A  gi-adual  increase  of  the  navy,  a  provision  for  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture  (in  which  Washington 
always  took  great  interest),  the  establishment  of  a 
national  University,  and  the  institution  of  a 
military  Academy,  were  the  topics  on  Avhich  the 
retiring  President  mainly  insisted ;  and  he  con- 
cluded his  speech  by  congratulating  his  auditors 
and  the  country  on  the  success  which  had  attended 
their  experiment  in  self-government,  and  by  fervent 
supplications  that  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the 
people  might  be  preserved,  and  their  constitution 
be  rendered  i>erpetual. 

The  session  was  distinguished  by  but  little  busi- 
ness of  importance.  The  approaching  elections  to 
the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  stood  in  the 
way  of  other  matters,  and  agitated  the  thoughts  of 
men  by  the  contention  of  great  princij^les.  It  was 
a  struggle  between  the  Federalists  and  the  Demo- 
crats; between  the  English  and  the  French  parties; 
between  those  who  desired  above  all  things  to 
maintain  a  strong  centi*al  Government,  and  those 
to  whom  nothing  was  so  dear  as  the  rights  of  the 
individual  States,  and  the  limitation  of  authority. 
On  the  one  side  stood  John  Adams  ;  on  the  other, 
Thomas  Jefferson.  These  eminent  statesmen  may 
be  described  as  the  fathers  of  their  respective 
parties — the  foundei's  of  two  sets  of  opinions  which 
have  powerfully  influenced  the  whole  succeeding 
course  of  American  history.  Tlieir  differences  led 
to  a  personal  alienation  during  the  middle  period 
of  their  lives.  But  two  men  who  had  so  earnestly 
prepared  the  way  for  the  American  Revolution — 
who  had  shared  in  the  production  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  had  watched  the  cradle 
of  the  infant  Republic — were  not  likely  to  be 
pei-manently  mistaken  as  to  each  other's  motives; 
and  at  a  later  date  their  mutiial  esteem  arose  once 
more,  serene  and  fair,  above  the  mists  of  party.  In 
txiith,   no    reason   existed   why   they   should   not 


always  have  respected  one  another,  as  main  props 
of  that  political  edifice  which  they  had  helped  to 
rear.  Their  differences  were  not  essential.  They 
parted  i-ather  on  the  details  than  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  civil  rule.  Both  were  Republicans ; 
both  were  for  basing  the  administi'ation  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  both  regarded 
America  as  the  great  example  of  a  free  common- 
wealth, destined  to  exercise  a  regenerating  effect 
on  the  older  States  of  the  world.  But  Jefierson's 
principles  took  a  French  colour  ;  Adams's  retained 
a  hue  which  spoke  their  English  origin.  Jefferson 
dreaded  lest  the  rising  interests  of  freedom  in  his 
native  land  should  be  compromised  by  too  great  a 
concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment officials ;  Adams  feared  that  individual  liberty 
might  be  carried  so  far  as  to  endanger  the  right  of 
the  community  to  defend  its  corporate  existence 
against  the  attacks  of  faction  and  of  anai'chy. 
Each  of  these  sentiments  was  in  itself  legitimate 
and  just ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  neither 
can  be  dispensed  with  in  a  well-governed  State. 
It  is  the  evenly-adjusted  balance  of  these  distinct 
yet  not  really  opposing  interests  which  constitutes 
the  security  and  happiness  of  all  the  best  political 
conditions,  whether  Monarchical  or  Republican.  We 
may  admit,  without  serious  detriment  to  their 
fame,  that  both  Adams  and  Jefferson  earned  their 
partizanship  too  far.  Neither  sufficiently  recog- 
nised the  truth  which  the  other  embodied;  each 
was  too  apt  to  consider  his  own  hemisphere  the 
complete  orb.  But  at  the  bottom  of  the  minds  of 
both  was  the  same  genei'al  idea — the  gi'anite  of  an 
imshaken  faith  in  the  people  and  in  America. 

In  the  contest  now  about  to  ensue,  the  Democrats 
had  one  clear  advantage  over  the  Federalists. 
Their  allegiance  was  given  entirely  to  one  man, 
whei-eas  their  opponents  were  divided  in  their 
regards  among  divei"s  candidates.  Several  influen- 
tial leaders  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States 
were  desirous  of  returning  Alexander  Hamilton ; 
others  Avere  inclined  to  support  John  Jay ;  but  to 
the  greater  number  John  Adams  seemed  the  fittest 
person  for  filling  the  Presidential  office.  Hamilton 
was  considered,  even  by  many  of  the  Federalists, 
too  much  inclined  towards  England,  and  Jay  had 
rendered  himself  tmpopular  by  his  recent  treaty 
Avith  Great  Britain.  The  contest,  therefore,  seemed 
likely  to  narroAv  itself  into  a  struggle  between  John 
Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  But,  even  after  it 
had  been  generally  determined  to  support  Adams's 
claims,  an  attempt  Avas  made  to  divide  the  ranks  of 
the  Federalists  by  .starting  another  candidate.  The 
idea  is  said  to  haA'e  originated  Avith  Hamilton,  and 
to   have    been   can-ied    on    through   his   political 
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friends.*  Thomas  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina, 
was  the  pei-son  thus  put  forward.  He  was  not 
very  widely  known,  nor  usually  supposed  to  be  a 
member  of  the  party  to  which  Adams  and  Hamilton 
belonged.  No  one  had  ever  thought  of  him  pre- 
viously as  a  successor  to  Washington,  and  his 
candidature  took  most  people  by  surprise.  Such  a 
scheme  could  only  have  succeeded  by  some  clever 
and  underhand  contrivance ;  but  in  fact  it  failed. 
Pinckney  did  not  even  obtain  the  second  place ;  the 
aggregate  number  of  votes  given  to  him  was  only 
lifty-nine,  and  the  plot,  for  such  it  seems  to  have 
been,  came  to  nothing.  Adams  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  many  in  the  Northern  States ;  even  among 
the  Southern,  he  was  not  entirely  devoid  of  friends 
and  believers ;  and  Jefferson  himself  observed  that 
he  was  the  only  sui-e  barrier  against  Hamilton's 
getting  in. 

The  election  was  a  very  close  one.  The  votes 
received  by  Adams  were  seventy-one,  which  was 
one  more  than  the  requisite  number.  Jefferson 
stood  only  three  votes  lowei',  and  therefore  became 
Vice-President.  Although  Adams  was  thus  suc- 
cessful, the  narrowness  of  his  majority  (and  that  it 
was  a  majority  at  all  was  due  to  a  few  unexpected 
votes  from  the  South)  showed  how  strong  a  party 
existed  against  the  opinions  wliich  he  embodied. 
He  called  himself  the  President  of  three  votes, 
and  felt  that  his  position  was  insecure,  or  at 
least  extremely  difficult.  Yet  he  determined  to 
bate  not  one  jot  in  vindication  of  his  opinions. 
He  was  eminently  a  man  of  courage — one  whose 
faculties  were  always  called  forth  in  the  highest 
degree  by  the  ardour  of  conflict.  "  John  Adams," 
he  wrote  of  himself,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  "  must 
be  an  intrepid  to  encounter  the  open  assaults  of 
France,  and  the  secret  plots  of  England,  in  concert 
with  all  his  treacherous  friends  and  open  enemies 
in  his  own  country  ;  yet,  I  assure  you,  he  never 
felt  more  serene  in  his  life."  One  omen  of  the 
difiiculties  he  would  have  to  encounter  was  seen 
during  the  progress  of  the  election.  The  represen- 
tative of  Fx'ance,  hoping  to  influence  the  result  in  a 
manner  favourable  to  the  claims  of  his  country, 
caused  the  publication  of  a  note,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  which  he  recapitulated  all  the 
grounds  of  complaint  alleged  by  his  Government 
against  the  Federal  Administx-ation.  This  inter- 
ference of  a  foreigner  with  the  working  of  American 
institutions  was  not  likely  to  produce  any  serious 
effect ;  but  it  showed  what  was  to  be  anticipated 
from  the  animosity  of  France,  should  Adams  suc- 
ceed in  his  candidature. 

*  Life  of  John  Adams,  by  his  Grandson,  chap.  9. 


The  French  difficulty  was  in  fact  the  earliest 
trouble  which  Adams  was  called  on  to  encounter. 
Washington,  who  had  always  been  regarded  as  a 
mediator  between  extreme  views,  was  now  removed 
from  the  political  scene.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
1797,  the  President-elect  took  the  oath  of  ofiice, 
and  commenced  his  duties.  The  ceremony  was 
perfoi-med  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, but  without  any  distinctive  circumstances. 
In  his  inaugural  speech,  Adams  made  it  sufiiciently 
clear  that  his  alleged  preference  for  a  monarchy 
had  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  his  statement  of  principles  was 
satisfactory.  Washington  was  present  as  a  spec- 
tator and  auditor,  and  afterwards  dined  with  the 
chief  citizens  of  Philadelphia  at  a  splendid  enter- 
tainment, to  which  were  invited  foreign  Ministers, 
the  heads  of  departments,  officers  of  i-ank,  and 
other  distinguished  persons.  A  spacious  rotunda 
was  fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  the  walls  of  which 
were  decorated  with  emblematical  paintings,  fanciful 
devices,  and  a  landscape  representing  Mount 
Yernon  and  the  scenery  around  it.  The  remainder 
of  Washington's  life,  excepting  when  he  was  again 
called  to  the  head  of  the  army,  was  passed  in  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture,  which  was  perhaps  the  most 
absoi'bing  passion  of  his  nature. 

Before  the  elevation  of  Adams  to  the  chief  dignity, 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  the  new  American 
Minister  in  France,  had  been  ordered  to  leave  that 
country  by  the  Directory,  which  indeed  refused  to 
recognise  his  credentials.  Matters  had  thus  reached 
a  very  perilous  stage  as  between  the  two  Republics, 
and  it  is  probable  that  even  Jefferson,  had  he  been 
President,  would  have  been  compelled  to  vindicate 
the  dignity  of  his  nation  by  resisting,  whether  in  a 
greater  or  a  less  degree,  the  insolence  and  aggi-essiA^e- 
ness  of  France.  Such  a  course  was  obviously  all 
the  more  probable  under  the  rule  of  Adams ;  yet 
his  first  steps  did  not  show  any  desire  to  take  up 
an  extreme  position.  He  adopted  as  his  own  the 
Cabinet  Council  left  by  his  predecessor.  Thus,  he 
had  Timothy  Pickering  for  his  Secretary  of  State ; 
Oliver  Wolcott  for  Secretary  of  the  Ti-easury; 
James  McHenry  for  Secretaiy  of  War ;  and  Charles 
Lee  as  Attorney-General.  It  was  therefore  to  be 
presumed  that  the  former  lines  of  policy  would  be 
continued,  unless  necessarily  modified  by  a  new 
development  of  events.  But  the  conduct  of  France 
soon  made  it  evident  that  very  decided  means  must 
be  taken  for  upholding  the  honour  of  the  United 
States.  Not  only  was  Pinckney  dismissed  by  the 
Directory,  but  it  was  intimated  that  no  other 
Minister  from  America  would  be  received  until  that 
Power  had  fully  complied  with  the  demands  made 
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by  the  Frencli  Republic.  As  if  even  this  were  not 
enough,  Monroe,  the  former  Envoy,  was  addressed, 
at  his  taking  leave,  in  a  long  and  violent  tirade, 
which  fell  little  shoi't  of  a  declaration  of  war.  Once 
more  the  favoui-ite  threat  of  appealing  from  the 
Government  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  was 
hui-led  at  the  Federation.  To  have  tolerated  such 
acts  would  have  been  an  abnegation  of  power  on 
the  part  of  that  Government.  President  Adams 
was  not  the  man  to  make  this  abnegation,  and  he 
accordingly  convened  an  extraordinary  session  of 
Congress  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  laid  before  the 
two  Houses  the  despatches  recently  received  from 
Pai'is.  Even  then,  however,  a  disposition  was  shown 
to  adopt  conciliatory  measures,  if  such  wei'e  com- 
patible with  the  national  honour.  In  the  month  of 
July,  the  President,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate,  appointed  two  Envoys  to  proceed  to  France, 
and  endeavour,  in  conjunction  with  Pinckney,  to 
adjust  existing  difficulties.  On  arriving  there,  these 
officials  saw  M.  Talleyrand,  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  but  were  informed  by  him  that  they  could 
not  be  received  by  the  Directory,  They  were 
allowed,  however,  to  remain  in  Paris,  and  informal 
negotiations  wei*e  carried  on  with  them.  The  profits 
made  by  the  seizure  of  American  prizes,  in  which 
the  Government  shared,  wei'e  so  large  as  to  create  a 
strong  feeling  against  relinquishing  that  lucrative 
business.  The  French  Government,  through  its 
agents,  haggled  for  money  in  a  way  that  was 
simply  despicable.  Talleyrand  demanded  a  douceur 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  himself  and  others, 
besides  a  loan  from  America  to  France.  The  demand 
was  resisted  with  just  disdain;  and  Pinckney,  on 
one  occasion,  exclaimed,  in  a  sentence  which  has 
since  become  famous  in  America,  "  Millions  for 
defence,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute  ! "  The  gi-eqd 
of  the  Directory  being  tlius  disappointed,  two  of  the 
Federalist  Envoys  were  ordered  out  of  the  countiy, 
while  the  third,  Mr.  Elbi'idge  Gerry,  was  allowed 
to  remain,  because  he  belonged  to  the  party  which 
sympathised  with  French  views.  Gerry  soon  found 
it  necessary  to  return  home,  and  was  for  awhile 
severely  censured  by  his  countrymen  for  prolonging 
his  stay. 

At  the  time  that  this  mission  was  resolved  on, 
laws  were  passed  for  preparing  against  the  eventu- 
ality of  war,  should  the  worst  ensue.  The  President 
was  authorised,  whenever  he  should  consider  it 
necessary,  to  detach  eighty  thousand  men  from  the 
militia  of  the  United  States ;  to  make  provision  for 
an  increase  of  the  navy ;  and  to  augment  the  national 
revenues.  But  nothing  definite  was  yet  determined 
on,  and  all  parties  were  equally  reluctant  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  so  perilous  a  step  as  entering 


the  field  against  France.     Still,  it  was  necessary  to 
look  possibilities  in  the  face,  and  on  the  24th  of 
January,  1798,  Adams,  anticipating  that  the  mission 
of  the  three  Envoys  would  end  in  failure,  addressed 
to  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  a  letter,  requestin"' 
theii*  views  of  the  course  proper  to  be  taken  in  such 
a  contingency.     He  asked  whether  there  shoidd  be 
a  declaration  of  war  or  an  embai'go,  and  whether 
any  change  should  be  sought  in  the  relations  of  the 
country  with   other   European   Powers,   especially 
with   Great  Britain.      The   only   member   of  the 
Government  who,  in  answer  to  these  queries,  dis- 
tinctly recommended  a  declaration  of  war,  was  the 
Attorney-General,  Lee.     The   Secretary   of  State, 
Colonel  Pickering,  was  disposed  to  solicit  an  alliance, 
ofiensive  and  defensive,   with  Great   Britain,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  suggestion  of  this 
nature  to  the  President,  by  whom,  had  he  done  so, 
it  would  probably  have  been  rejected.     The  War 
Secretary,  Mr,  McHenry,  was  in  favour  of  prepara- 
tion for  hostilities  upon  a  very  extensive  scale,  and 
of  confeiTing    on   the    President,   as   regards   the 
creation  of  a  navy,  powers  which  would,  in  truth, 
have  been  dictatorial.     In  these  suggestions  he  Avas 
countenanced,  if  not  prompted,  by  Hamilton,  who 
appears  to  have  been  much  consulted  by  some  of  the 
Ministers,  and  to  have  exercised  over  them  a  secret 
and  irx-egular  influence,     McHenry    deprecated   a 
fox'mal  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  but  recommended 
that  overtures  should  be  made,  through  Mr,  King, 
the  American  Minister  in  England,  to  obtain  a  loan, 
the  aid  of  convoys,  and  jx^rhaps  the  transfer  of  ten 
ships  of  the  line,  should  Congress  give  the  authority 
to  obtain  so  many ;  and  he  proposed  that,  in  case  of 
a  rupture  with  France,  facilities  should  be  given  to 
Great  Britain  for  conquering  the  Floridas,  Louisiana, 
and  Spanish  South  America,  on  the  understanding 
that  all  the  territory  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
together  with  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  should  be 
allotted  to  the  United  States.     Such  an  alliance 
would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  imprudent 
from  any  point  of  view  consistent  with  American 
interests.    To  have  concluded  a  ti^eaty  with  England, 
such  as  would  have  given  her  military  power  within 
the  dominions  of  the  United  States,  would  have 
been   to  run  great  danger  of  an  attempt   by  the 
mother  country  to  re-establish  her  rule  over  those 
who  were  formerly  her  colonists.     Adams  would 
certainly  have  been  one  of  the  last  men  to  accept 
such  a  suggestion ;  for,  although  denounced  by  the 
Democrats  as  a  slave  to  the  English  alliance,  he  was 
considered   by  the   more   extreme  section   of  the 
Federalists  as  wanting  ill  heai-ty  devotion  to  that 
cause. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  year,  when  intelligence 
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had  been  received  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  Envoys 
in  Paris,  Adams  submitted  to  his  advisers  these 
two  questions  : — "  1.  Should  all  the  particulai"s  be 
disclosed  at  once  to  Congress?  2.  Should  the 
President  recommend  a  declai-ation  of  war  1 "  Lee 
counselled  delay;  McHeixiy  referred  to  his  foraier 
reply ;  and  the  other  Secretaries,  as  before,  ans- 
wered not  at  all.  Adams  accordingly  adopted 
the  draft  of  a  message  prepared  by  Oliver  Wolcott, 
the  Seci'etaiy  of  the  Treasiiry,  which,  without  pro- 
posing any  new  measures,  repeated  former  exhorta- 
tions to  prepare  for  pi'otection  and  defence.  This 
message  was  sent  to  both  Houses  on  the  lOtli  of 
March.  It  contained  a  paragraph,  Avi-itten  by 
Adams  himself,  which  said  : — *'  The  present  state 
of  things  is  so  essentially  different  from  that  in 
which  instructions  were  given  to  collectors  to  re- 
strain vessels  of  the  United  States  from  sailing  in 
an  armed  condition,  that  the  principle  on  which 
those  orders  were  issued  has  ceased  to  exist.  I 
therefoi-e  deem  it  proper  to  inform  Congi'ess  that  I 
no  longer  conceive  myself  justifiable  in  continuing 
them,  unless  in  particular  cases,  where  there  may 
be  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion  that  such  vessels 
are  intended  to  be  employed  conti'ary  to  law. "  The 
despatches  were  withheld,  with  one  exception. 
That  which  contained  a  notification  that  the  Direc- 
tory had  determined  to  forfeit  all  neutral  ships 
covering  any  English  productions,  and  had  closed 
French  ports  even  against  those  which  had  touched 
at  any  English  port  in  their  voyage,  it  was  con- 
sidered proper  to  communicate.  The  others  were 
kept  in  reserve  until  the  Envoys  should  be  safe 
beyond  the  clutches  of  the  French  aTithorities.  It 
was  I'esolved,  however,  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  demand  theii'  immediate  production,  and 
they  were  issued  next  day,  the  3rd  of  April, 
The  effect  was  prodigious.  War  seemed  inevitable, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  conducting  it  with 
vigour.  In  May,  an  army  was  voted,  consisting  of 
twelve  new  regiments,  with  Engineer  and  Artillery 
corps.  To  command  this  force,  Washington  was 
again  summoned  from  his  beloved  retirement,  and, 
as  might  have  been  expected  of  him,  at  once  obeyed 
the  call.  He  consented  to  occuj)y  the  position, 
however,  only  on  the  understanding  that  Alexander 
Hamilton  should  be  the  acting  Commander-in-Chief; 
alleging  that  his  years  were  now  too  many  to  do 
more  than  give  general  directions  from  a  distance, 
unless  his  presence  should  be  required  by  the 
urgency  of  circumstances.  He  also  stipulated  that 
the  principal  officers  should  be  such  as  he  approved; 
and,  as  on  previous  occasions,  he  declined  to  receive 
any  part  of  the  emoluments  attached  to  his  office, 
except  as  a  reimbursement  of  sums  he  might  him- 


self lay  out.  Any  assistance  he  could  give,  in 
aiTanging  and  organising  the  army,  he  professed  his 
willingness  to  I'ender ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  a  large 
part  of  his  time  to  the  end  of  his  life — now  not 
very  distant — was  taken  up  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  new  foi'ce  which  it  was  found  necessary 
to  create.  The  views  of  Washington  on  the  exist- 
ing state  of  afitiirs  were  conveyed  by  him  in  a 
letter  to  Adams  shortly  before  his  appointment  to 
the  chief  command.  "  The  uiicertainty  of  the 
event,"  he  observed,  "creates  my  embarrassment ; 
for  I  cannot  fairly  bring  my  mind  to  believe,  re- 
gardless as  the  French  ax*e  of  treaties  and  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  capable  as  I  conceive  them  to 
be  of  any  species  of  despotism  and  injustice,  that 
they  will  attempt  to  invade  this  countiy  after  such 
an  uniform  and  unequivocal  expression  of  the  sense 
of  the  people  in  all  parts  to  oppose  them  with  their 
lives  and  foi-tunes."  It  is  plain,  however,  that 
the  French  rulers  were  greatly  deceived  as  to  the 
true  state  of  opinion  in  America.  They  had 
inferred,  from  the  genex'al  policy  of  the  Democratic 
party,  from  the  expressions  of  men  like  Jeficrson, 
and  from  the  extravagant  opposition  shown  to  the 
British  treaty,  that  the  people  were  in  antagonism 
to  their  Government,  and  would  not  support  a  war 
with  France.  This  impression  was  at  the  bottor/i 
of  their  repeated  menaces  to  cany  their  appeal  from 
the  Administration  to  the  populace.  But  they 
must  by  this  time  have  discovei-ed  the  egregious 
nature  of  their  mistake ;  and  their  own  acts  had 
cei'tainly  been  of  a  character  to  destroy  whatever 
sympathy  with  the  Red  Republic  had  before  existed 
on  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

Some  difficulty  was  felt  in  selecting  the  principal 
officers  of  the  new  army.  Many  of  those  who  had 
served  during  the  Revolution  were  desirous  of  re- 
appointment ;  and  it  became  a  question  whether 
their  former  rank  should  be  admitted  or  denied. 
Washington  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  no  regard 
should  be  paid  to  previous  x-ank,  but  that  the  best 
men  should  ixi  evexy  instaxice  be  selected,  without 
I'eference  to  other  considerations  ;  and  this  opinion 
was  at  length  held  to  be  valid.  For  the  office  of 
Inspectox'-Genex-al,  and  as  his  two  Majoi'-Genex-als,  he 
px'oposed  Alexander  Hamiltoxx,  Charles  Coteswox-th 
Pinckxxey,  and  Henry  Knox.  These  appointments 
were  made  as  Washingtoxi  desired;  but  General 
Knox  was  displeased  with  the  arrangement,  axxd 
believed  that,  as  an  older  officer  than  either  of  the 
others,  he  had  a  claim  to  the  post  of  Inspector- 
Genex-al.  This,  indeed,  was  the  choice  that  Adams 
himself  would  have  made;  but  he  defex*red  to  the 
jixdgment  of  Washington,  who  seems  in  this  matter 
to  have  been  vuiduly   ytxfluenced  by  the  military 
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ambition  of  Hamilton,  even  to  the  extent  of 
threatening  to  resign  at  once  if  his  demands  were 
not  fully  complied  with — an  instance  of  peremp- 
toriness  singularly  out  of  keeping  with  the  usual 
tenor  of  Washington's  life.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  now  engaged  in  unremitting  coi-respondence 
with  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Major-Generals, 
and  other  officers,  to  whom  he  communicated  in- 
structions derived  from  his  own  long  experience  and 
active  service.  A  month  was  passed  by  him  at 
Philadelphia,  where  he  Avas  engaged  with  Generals 
Hamilton  and  Pinckney  in  making  arrangements  for 
the  raising,  organising,  and  equipping  of  the  forces. 

Amongst  other 
measures  made 
necessary  by  im- 
pending war, 
were  the  creation 
of  a  naval  arma- 
ment, the  open- 
ing of  another 
Department  of 
State  —  that  of 
the  Navy,  with 
a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet — a  land- 
tax,  an  Alien 
Bill  (passed  for 
getting  rid  of  the 
celebi'ated  author 
Volney,  Collot, 
and  other  Fi'ench 
emissaries),  and  a 
Sedition  Bill, 
which  excited 
great  indignation 
in  the  minds  of 

the  Democrats.  Communication  with  the  offend- 
ing country  was  prohibited  ;  orders  were  issued  for 
capturing  any  of  her  vessels  that  appeared  off 
the  coast ;  and  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France 
was  declared  void,  together  with  all  other  treaties 
concluded  with  that  Power.  At  the  close  of  a 
message  to  Congress,  transmitted  on  the  21st  of 
June,  Adams  said  : — "  I  will  never  send  another 
Minister  to  France  withovit  assurances  that  he 
will  be  received,  respected,  and  honoured,  as  the 
representative  of  a  great,  free,  powerful,  and  in- 
dependent nation."  The  measures  which  his 
Government  sanctioned  were  bitterly  condemned 
by  the  oj)posite  faction  for  unnecessary  severity 
towards  France.  Jefferson,  making  special  refer- 
ence to  the  withdrawal  of  the  prohibition  on 
merchant -ships  to  go  armed,  characterised  the 
President's  messasre  in  which  this  was  announced 


Washington's  sarcophagus,  mount  vernon. 


as  "  insane."  On  Adams's  elevation  to  the  Presi- 
dency, Jefferson  had  professed  his  satisftiction  at 
the  high  functions  of  the  first  office  having  been 
confided  to  such  capable  hands ;  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  afforded  any  support  to  the  rival 
who  had  been  placed  above  his  head. 

The  publication  of  the  papers,  giving  an  account 
of  the  recent  mission  to  France  and  its  results, 
excited  in  many  quarters  the  most  vehement  anf^er 
against  the  Government  of  France.  Even  Jefferson 
saw  that  the  sense  of  indignation  had  too  valid 
an  excuse  to  be  easily  removed  or  safely  resisted, 
however  much  he   might  carp  at  the    measures 

adopted   by   Go- 
vernment.     The 
return     of     the 
Commissionei-s 
increased        this 
emotion  to  an  in- 
calculable degree. 
It  is  doubtful  if 
England    herself 
was     ever    held 
in  such   popular 
abhoiTence        in 
America  as  was 
that      country 
which   had    long 
been  the  idol  of 
the  people,  their 
refuge    in     war, 
and   their  model 
of   noble    endea- 
vours in  the  field 
of    political     ac- 
tion.    The  great 
difficulty     of 
Adams   at  this  time  was  to  moderate  the  popular 
fury,  and  resti-ain  it  within  the  bounds  of  prudence. 
He  desired  nothing  more  than  a  defensive  war ;  the 
fiery  spirit  of  Hamilton  would  have  been  contented 
with  nothing  less  than  a  war  of  offence.     The  latter 
statesman  contemplated  the  ultimate  establishment 
of  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  and  it  would  ajv 
pear  that  he  wished  that  army  to  be  permanent,  and 
to  be  used  in  the  furtherance  of  ambitious  views. 
Hamilton  had  in  fact  connected  himself  with  an  im- 
mense project  for  revolutionising  South  America. 
The  plan  had  been  conceived  in  the  previous  year 
by   Francisco   de   Miranda,  a   Spanish  -  Amei-ican 
General,  who  had  for  some  time  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  French  Republicans,  but  who,  having  had  a 
quarrel  with  the  Directory,  was  now  in  London, 
awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Premier,  William  Pitt, 
as  to  the  desrree  of  assistance  which  Great  Britain 
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would  be  Avilliug  to  render  to  Ms  scheme.  It  was 
a  part  of  Mii-anda's  plan  that  England  should  sup- 
ply some  twenty  ships,  together  with  money  and 
men,  and  that  the  United  States  should  furnish 
seven  thousand  troops,  to  be  maintained  throughout 
the  war,  whatever  its  dui*ation.  While  the  negotia- 
tion was  proceeding,  Hamilton  was  in  confidential 
communication  with  Miranda.  He  desired  that  all 
the  troops  should  be  supplied  by  the  United  States, 
an  arrangement  which  was  accej^ted  by  the  pro- 
jector ;  and  the  command  of  the  troops  so  supplied 
was  to  be  bestowed  upon  himself.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  reason  why  Hamilton  urged  the 
creation  of  so  lai'ge  a  military  force,  and  obtained 
for  himself  what  was  virtually  the  j>rincipal 
military  position  in  the  country.  The  design, 
however,  Avonld  have  involved  a  gross  breach  of 
faith,  for  the  United  States  had  no  quarrel  with 
Spain,  and  could  only  have  attacked  her  with  the 
licence  of  a  pirate.  The  countries  of  South 
America  thus  conquered  were  to  be  made  inde- 
pendent "  xmder  a  moderate  Government,  with  the 
joint  guarantee  of  the  co-operating  Powers,  stipu- 
lating equal  privileges  in  commerce."  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  statement  made  by  Hamilton  in  a  letter  to 
Rufus  King,  at  London.  Hamilton  was  haunted 
by  fears  of  a  social  revolution,  and  his  hope  of  escape 
from  that  danger  was  in  giving  to  the  United 
States  the  character  of  a  military  Power,  and 
possibly  in  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  form  of 
Government  very  diffei-ent  from  that  which  then 
existed. 

The  enthusiastic  and  almost  universal  feeling  in 
favour  of  resisting  Finance  was  a  great  support  to 
Adams  in  the  difficult  task  with  which  he  now  had 
to  deal.  Addresses  jioured  in  iipon  him  from  all 
quartei's,  expressing  the  utmost  satisfaction  at  the 
decided  yet  moderate  stand  which  he  had  taken. 
The  efiect  of  this  outburst  of  national  spirit  was 
felt  no  less  in  France  than  in  America.  The 
Directoiy  saw  that  they  must  retreat  from  the 
position  which  they  had  so  rashly  taken  up.  They 
disavowed  the  agents  who  had  made  proposals  for 
bribes  and  subsidies,  and  threw  out  suggestions 
indicating  a  disposition  to  come  to  some  amicable 
arrangement.  When  intelligence  of  this  altered 
disposition  at  Paris  reached  America,  the  President 
was  passing  the  summer  recess  in  his  farm  at 
Quincy.  His  mind  was  at  that  time  greatly  dis- 
tracted by  domestic  anxiety ;  for  Mrs.  Adams,  the 
cherished  companion  of  his  life,  on  whose  counsel 
and  sympathy  he  had  relied  for  many  years, 
was  so  seriously  ill  that  for  a  time  her  recovery 
seemed  extremely  doubtful.  Under  these  distress- 
ing cii'cumstances,  he  had  to  resist  the  insolence  of 


a  foreign  country,  to  direct  the  fortunes  of  his  own, 
and  to  act  against  the  plots  and  counter-plots  of 
those  who  would  have  imposed  their  will  on  his. 
It  was  at  that  moment  that  a  letter  from  Francisco 
de  Miranda  reached  the  President.  This  communi- 
cation stated  that  the  South  American  project  luid 
been  listened  to  by  Great  Britain  with  some  favour, 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  American  Government 
was  solicited.  Adams  was  not  then  aware  that 
Miranda's  Utopian  j)lan  had  the  suppoi^t  of  Hamil- 
ton, nor  that  it  was  favoured  by  members  of  his 
own  Administration.  His  estimate  of  the  project, 
howevex',  would  probably  have  been  the  same  in 
any  case.  As  it  was,  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  : — "  We  are  friends  with  Spain.  If  we  were 
enemies,  would  the  project  be  useful  to  usl  It 
will  not  be  in  character  for  xne  to  answer  the  letter 
[viz.,  Miranda's].  Will  any  notice  of  it,  in  any 
manner,  be  proper'?"  The  Seci'etary  of  State, 
Pickering,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  one  of 
those  who  desired  to  promote  the  scheme,  made  no 
answer  to  the  questions  thus  put  to  him,  and  the 
whole  matter  came  to  an  end. 

It  was  on  the  1st  of  October,  1798,  that  Elbridge 
Geny  arrived  from  Paris.  The  first  expression  of 
popular  dissatisfaction  with  that  Envoy,  for  remain- 
ing in  Fi-ance  after  his  colleagues  had  departed,  was 
in  time  greatly  modified  by  the  intelligence  which 
he  brought,  pointing  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Directory  to  retrace  their  steps.  A  few 
days  after  the  return  of  Gerry,  Adams  received 
from  Mr.  Muri-ay,  the  Mimster  of  the  United 
States  in  Holland,  a  letter  revealing  the  uneasiness 
of  France  at  the  prospect  of  an  alliance  between 
Great  Britain  and  some  of  the  other  countries  with 
which  she  was  at  issue.  It  therefore  appeared  to 
Adams  that  the  calamity  of  war  might  yet  be 
averted.  On  the  20th  of  October  he  wrote  to 
Colonel  Pickering,  reminding  him  of  the  approach 
of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  and  expounding 
certain  general  ideas  which  he  conceived  should  be 
maturely  considered,  and,  as  soon  as  possible, 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  other  Cabinet 
Ministers.  The  two  main  points  for  consultation 
were — first,  whether  it  would  be  expedient  for  the 
President  to  recommend  a  declaration  of  war  with 
France ;  secondly,  whether  any  further  proposals 
of  negotiation  could  be  made  with  safety,  or  any 
new  Envoy  named,  who  might  be  prepared  to 
embark  at  once,  in  case  assurances  should  be  given 
that  he  would  be  received.  No  answer  was  re- 
turned to  either  of  these  questions.  The  Cabinet, 
influenced  by  Hamilton,  were  opposed  to  Adams, 
and  resolved  on  over-mxling  his  policy  whenever  they 
could.   They  coxisidered  that  he  was  not  sufficiently 
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zealous  in  resisting  the  arrogance  of  Fi-ance,  and 
tliey  determined,  if  possible,  to  force  on  a  war 
between  that  country  and  America.  A  council  of 
their  supporters,  including  Washington,  Hamilton, 
and  Pinckney,  was  accordingly  summoned,  and  at 
this  meeting  a  draft  was  prepai-ed  for  the  use  of 
Adams  in  his  opening  sp'eech. 

The  President  arrived  in  Philadelphia  from  his 
country  house  about  the  end  of  November.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  met  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and 
put  to  them  the  two  questions  contained  in  his 
letter  of  the  20th  of  October,  to  which  no  reply  had 
yet  been  given.  It  was  evident  that  Adams  was 
disinclined  to  a  declaration  of  Avar,  and,  although 
most  members  of  the  Government  had  formed  a 
diifei'ent  view,  it  was  resolved  to  omit  the  subject 
altogether  from  the  speech  to  Congi-ess  at  the 
approaching  session.  As  regards  the  renewal  of 
negotiations  with  France,  Adams  was  willing  to 
make  such  an  attempt,  though  not  without  some 
manifestation  by  that  Power  of  a  sincere  desire  to 
re-establish  the  old  friendly  relations.  For  his 
opening  speech  he  prepared  a  paragraph  on  the 
subject,  which  explicitly  declared  the  President's 
disposition  to  send  a  Minister  to  Paris,  or  to  receive 
one  from  the  Dii'ectory,  whenever  assurances  should 
be  given  that  any  representative  of  the  United 
States  would  be  met  in  a  becoming  manner.  The 
paragraph  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Cabinet,  who 
now  brought  forward  the  draft  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  and  which  in  the  main  was  accepted 
by  the  President.  He  demurred,  however,  to  a 
clause  so  constructed  as  to  shut  him  out  from 
sending  a  mission  to  France,  even  should  there  be 
signs  of  a  more  pacific  disposition  on  her  part, 
imless  she  should  in  the  first  instance  send  an 
Envoy  to  America,  The  President  had  hitherto 
been  ovei'-matched  by  his  Cabinet,  They  repre- 
sented opinions  more  extreme  than  his  own,  and 
they  had  been  enabled  to  force  those  opinions  on 
their  unwilling  chief.  But  Adams  now  resolved 
to  submit  no  longer  to  this  dictation.  Several 
members  of  the  Government  insisted  with  great 
warmth  on  the  adoption  of  the  passage  ;  Adams  as 
resolutely  refused.  He  was  detex*mined  to  intro- 
duce some  modification  into  the  objectionable 
phrases ;  and  in  the  end  he  succeeded.  The  para- 
graph, as  it  stands  in  the  speech  actually  pi'onounced, 
i-an  as  follows  : — 

"  But,  in  demonstrating  by  our  conduct  that  we 
do  not  fear  war  in  the  necessary  protection  of  our 
rights  and  lionoui*,  we  shall  give  no  room  to  iiifer 
that  we  abandon  the  desire  of  peace.  An  ofiicial 
preparation  for  war  can  alone  insure  jieace.  It  is 
peace  that  we  have  uniformly  and  perseveringly 


cultivated ;  and  harmony  between  us  and  France 
may  be  restored  at  her  option.  But  to  send 
another  Minister  without  more  determinate  assui-- 
ances  that  he  would  be  received,  would  be  an  act 
of  humiliation  to  which  the  United  States  ought 
not  to  submit.  It  must,  therefore,  be  left  to 
France,  if  she  is  indeed  desii'ous  of  accommodation, 
to  take  the  requisite  steps.  The  United  States 
will  steadily  observe  the  maxims  by  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  governed.  They  will  respect  the 
sacred  rights  of  embassy.  And,  with  a  sincere 
disposition  on  the  pai-t  of  France  to  desist  from 
hostility,  to  make  reparation  for  the  injuries  here- 
tofore inflicted  on  our  commerce,  and  to  do  justice 
in  future,  there  will  be  no  obstacle  to  the  restora- 
tion of  a  friendly  intercourse.  In  making  to  you 
this  declaration,  I  give  a  pledge  to  France  and  to 
the  world  that  the  executive  authority  of  this 
country  still  adheres  to  the  humane  and  pacific 
policy  which  has  invariably  governed  its  proceed- 
ings, in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  Government,  and  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  But,  considering  the  late 
manifestations  of  her  policy  towards  foreign 
nations,  I  deem  it  a  duty  deliberately  and 
solemnly  to  declare  my  opinion  that,  whether 
we  negotiate  with  her  or  not,  vigorous  prepara- 
tions for  war  will  be  alike  indispensable.  These 
alone  will  give  us  an  equal  treaty,  and  insure  its 
observance." 

The  Speech  was  delivered  in  Congress  on  the  8th 
of  December,  in  the  presence  of  Generals  Wash- 
ington, Hamilton,  and  Pinckney,  then  assembled 
at  Philadelphia  for  the  organisation  of  the  army. 
It  recommended  a  large  extension  of  the  navy,  so 
that  the  coasts  might  be  watched,  the  national 
trade  be  protected,  and  the  safe  transportation  of 
troops  and  stores  be  secui'ed.  The  policy  of 
the  President,  however,  continued  to  meet  with 
great  i*esistance.  An  attempt  was  made  by  some 
members  of  Congress  to  bring  on  a  declaration  of 
war ;  but  the  attempt  resulted  in  failure.  At  the 
commencement  of  1799,  the  President  and  his 
Ministers  were  hopelessly  at  issue,  and  the  latter 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  defeating  or  embar- 
rassing the  plans  of  the  former.  The  feeling  of 
the  country,  except  in  a  few  cix'cles,  was  much  in 
favour  of  war.  France  had  as  yet  given  but 
slight  indications  of  a  desire  to  adopt  more  con- 
ciliatory measures,  and  thex-e  was  every  probability 
that  a  collision  would  be  precipitated,  axid  all  the 
evils  of  a  disastrous  sti-uggle  be  fox-ced  on  a  country 
which  had  not  yet  recovex-ed  fx'om  the  efiect  of 
former  contests.  Tlie  position  of  Adams  sufiered 
from  the   difficulties  which    naturally  belong  to 
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moderation.  The  President  was  not  loved  by 
either  of  the  contending  parties,  since  he  held 
aloof  from  the  exaggerations  of  both.  He  was 
disliked  by  the  Democrats,  because  he  would  not 
be  the  servant  of  France;  he  was  equally  dis- 
liked by  the  Ultra-Federalists,  because  he  declined 
to  rush  headlong  into  a  wild  crusade  against  the 
Directory  and  its  principles.  Nothing,  however, 
was  more  conspicuous  in  Adams  than  strength  of 
will.  Although  Congress  was  not  heartily  in  his 
favour,  and  his  own  Ministers  were  very  much 
against  him,  he  porsever-ed  in  his  views — a  course 
wherein  he  was  greatly  encouraged  by  a  com- 
munication received  from  Mr.  Mui-ray,  in 
Holland,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  show  that 
the  French  had  really  become  more  pacific  in 
theii"  ideas.  The  Dutch  had  made  an  offer  of 
mediation,  and,  on  the  21st  of  January,  the  terms 
of  the  Directoiy's  answer  to  this  offer  reached  the 
American  President.  It  was  there  stated  that  the 
French  had  already  clearly  intimated  at  Phila- 
delphia their  heai'ty  desire  for  reconciliation,  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  charged 
with  the  consequences  if  it  should  persist  in  mani- 
festing an  implacable  spiiit. 

Adams  saw  that  the  effect  of  these  French 
statements,  as.  soon  as  they  became  public,  would 
be  to  increase  the  desire  for  peace  on  the  part  of 
the  Democrats,  and  to  give  them  the  power  of 
saying  that  it  was  America  which  held  back  from  a 
friendly  arrangement.  Ten  days  later  came  a  letter 
from  Mr,  Murray,  containing  particulars  of  his 
interviews  with  M.  Pichon,  the  French  Agent  at 
the  Hague,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  assurances 
required  by  the  President  in  his  message  of  the 
21st  of  June,  1798.  Talleyrand  had  addressed  a 
despatch  to  M.  Pichon,  in  which  he  reiterated  the 
profession  of  a  desire  to  come  to  a  good  under- 
standing with  America,  and,  adopting  the  very 
words  used  by  the  President  on  the  21st  of  June, 
had  promised  that  a  new  Envoy,  if  sent,  would  be 
"received  as  the  representative  of  a  great,  free, 
powerful,  and  independent  nation."  Tliis  gave  a 
very  decided  turn  to  affairs  in  the  direction  of 
peace;  yet  Adams,  knowing  the  warlike  tendencies 
of  his  advisei'S,  hesitated  as  to  calling  them  to- 
gether with  a  proposal  for  new  attempts  at 
negotiation.  The  course  which  he  adopted  was 
to  send  a  communication  to  the  Senate,  nomi- 
nating Mr.  Murray,  then  Minister  at  the  Hague,  as 
Minister  to  France.  In  bringing  forwai'd  his 
recommendation,  he  provided  that  no  advance 
should  be  made  beyond  that  appointment,  until 
further  assurances  had  been  given  by  France,  of 
such  a  nature  as  the  dignity  of  the  United  States 


required.  The  Senate  was  much  agitated  by  this 
message.  The  Federalists  feared  that  their  oppox-tu- 
nity  for  forcing  a  war  had  passed ;  the  Democrats 
affected  to  think  that  the  President  had  kept 
back  Talleyrand's  letter,  in  order  to  let  the  war- 
measures  go  on.  After  two  days'  delay,  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Murray  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of  five  persons,  all  of  them  Federalists. 
The  members  of  that  committee  determined  to 
visit  the  President  personally,  and  to  obtain  from 
him,  if  they  could,  such  modifications  of  the  pro- 
posed measure  as  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
its  destruction.  Adams,  however,  told  them  that 
he  would  neither  withdraw  nor  alter  the  nomina- 
tion. The  committee,  as  extreme  Federalists,  and 
therefore  desirous  of  a  war  with  France,  were  of 
course  disinclined  to  send  any  mission  at  all ;  but, 
finding  that  they  could  not  induce  the  President  to 
abandon  his  plan,  they  proceeded  to  make  objec- 
tions to  the  particular  diplomatist  who  had  been 
selected.  Adams  replied  that,  should  the  Senate 
think  proper  to  decide  against  Mr.  Mun-ay,  he 
might  then  propose  to  join  with  him  two  other 
individuals.  On  the  following  morning,  he  nomi- 
nated Oliver  Ellsworth,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  Patrick  Hemy,  of  Virginia, 
as  fellow-commissioners  with  Mr.  ^Murray ;  thus 
anticipating  any  further  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  news  of  these  appointments  was  received,  as 
might  be  supposed,  with  very  opposite  feelings  by 
the  two  parties  into  which  the  country  was  divided. 
Jefferson,  as  the  head  of  those  who  admired  French 
institutions,  declared  that  the  nomination  silenced 
all  arguments  against  the  sincerity  of  France,  and 
rendered  desperate  every  further  efibi-t  towards  war. 
To  Mr.  Hamilton  and  his  friends,  the  act  of  Adams 
seemed  nothing  less  than  a  dishonest  desertion  of 
the  policy  which  they  believed  to  be  necessary  to 
the  honour  and  safety  of  the  Federation.  Men  of 
more  moderate  and  less  factious  habits,  however, 
saw  the  wisdom  of  the  President's  course,  and 
upheld  him  in  his  endeavours,  at  once  to  save  the 
reputation  of  the  country,  and  to  avoid  the  dangers 
of  war.  The  carrying  out  of  the  proposed  plan  did 
not  prove  a  very  easy  task,  Patrick  Henry,  while 
agreeing  in  the  advisability  of  sending  Envoys,  was 
unable  to  take  his  place  in  the  Embassy,  and 
Govei'nor  Davie,  of  North  Carolina,  was  substituted 
for  him.  The  Opposition  adopted  every  means  of 
delaying  the  preliminaries,  in  the  hope  that  matters 
might  yet  assume  a  different  complexion.  In  this 
they  were  aided  by  a  piece  of  imprudence  on  the 
part  of  Adams.  He  left  Philadelphia  for  the 
summer  recess,  after   maturing  with  his  Cabinet 
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the  points  fixed  upon  as  ultimata,  in  case  the  nego- 
tiations with  France  should  be  renewed,  and  after 
2)i'eparing  certain  papers  necessary  to  the  vindication 
of  the  direct  tax  recently  imposed  for  defraying  the 
additional  expenses  incurred  by  the  preparations  for 
war.  It  would  have  been  \yiser  to  remaiia  at  his  post, 
since  he  well  knew  that  he  had  unwilling  subordi- 
nates. In  the  absence  of  the  President,  every  kind 
of  procrastination  ensued.  On  the  6th  of  March, 
Mr.  Muri'ay  was  informed  that  a  distinct  pledge 
must  be  obtained  from  the  French  Foreign  Minister, 
that  the  Envoys  should  be  received  and  treated  with 
due  respect  j  and  that  no  indirect  unofiicial  commu- 
nication would  be  permitted,  nor  any  variation  of 
the  designated  policy  be  listened  to,  unless  the  Direc- 
tory should  themselves  prefer  to  send  a  Minister 
to  Philadelphia.  These  instructions  did  not  reach 
Murray  until  May.  Talleyrand  repeated  the  assur- 
ances previously  given,  and  complained  of  the  delays 
which  were  now  being  unnecessaiily  made.  The 
French  Minister's  note  arrived  in  America  on 
the  30tli  of  July.  Adams  then  urged  upon  the 
heads  of  Depai'tments  the  propriety  of  completing 
all  arrangements  for  the  Commission  with  the 
utmost  despatch.  They  acted,  nevertheless,  with 
elaborate  slowness,  in  the  manifest  hope  of  defeating 
the  attempt  at  peace.  Indeed,  the  plot  at  length 
became  so  serious,  that  Mr.  Stoddei-t,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  ^vl•ote  to  Adams  that  his  presence  was 
absolutely  necessary  at  Trenton,  whither  the  public 
offices  had  been  temporarily  transferred,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  at  Philadelphia. 
The  Cabinet,  it  appeared,  had  been  discussing  the 
advisability  of  suspending  the  mission  for  some  time. 
This  idea  was  suggested  by  intelligence  recently 
received  from  Paris,  announcing  that  the  rule  of 
the  Directory  was  at  an  end,  that  Talleyi-and  and 
many  of  the  other  Ministers  had  resigned,  and  that 
there  were  strong  probabilities  of  the  Jacobins  being 
restored  to  power.  The  altered  condition  of  affairs 
in  France  offered  a  valid  excuse  for  re-considering 
the  coui'se  which  had  been  adopted  so  many  months 
before ;  and  the  President  himself  saw  that  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  suspend  the  mission  for  awhile, 
until  the  result  of  the  new  revolution  should  be 
ascertained. 

Adams  arrived  at  Trenton  on  the  10th  of 
October',  and  at  once  met  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet.  Nothing  was  then  decided ;  but  the  war- 
party  soon  obtained  an  accession  of  strength  by  the 
news  of  British  and  Russian  successes  over  the 
French.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  the  French 
Republic  would  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  the 
Bourbons  reinstated  in  power.  The  defeat  of  the 
contemplated  mission  was  now  regarded  az  almost 


certain  by  the  war-party  ;  but  they  were  in  fact  on 
the  eve  of  a  gi-eat  reverse.  On  the  evening  of  the 
15th  of  October,  Adams  summoned  his  Cabinet  to 
a  meeting.  When  its  members  had  assembled,  the 
President  laid  before  them  the  draft  of  instxiictions 
to  the  Commissioners  which  had  been  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  After  a  long  discussion, 
this  document  met  the  unanimous  ajiproval  of  the 
Ministers.  Tlie  Cabinet  Council  broke  up  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  believing  that  the  gi-eat 
struggle,  as  to  whether  the  Commission  should  be 
sent  at  all,  was  only  postponed  until  the  next  day. 
Very  early  on  the  following  morning,  howevei-, 
two  of  their  number  received  from  the  President 
a  brief  direction  in  writing,  that  the  papers  agi-eed 
uijon  for  the  use  of  the  Commissionei-s  should  be 
forthwith  made  out,  and  that  the  frigate  United 
States  should  be  put  in  readiness  to  receive  them, 
and  set  sail  for  France  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
November.*  On  the  5th  of  that  month  the  Com- 
missioners started  for  Europe,  and  the  ultimate 
result  of  their  negotiations  was  to  re-establish 
peace  between  the  two  countries. 

But,  almost  before  they  could  commence  theii* 
duties,  the  head  of  the  American  army,  and, 
taken  altogether,  the  greatest  character  of  that 
epoch  and  nation,  had  attained  his  final  rest.  A 
neglected  cold  had  caused  the  death  of  Washing- 
ton, on  the  14tli  of  December,  1799,  after  little 
more  than  a  day's  illness.  He  expired,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  in  his  beloved  house 
at  Mount  "Vernon,  surrounded  by  that  quiet 
and  that  domestic  affection  which  he  coveted  above 
all  things,  and  which  came  as  a  sacred  solace  and 
conclusion  to  a  life  of  turmoil,  danger,  and  contest. 
It  may  be  said  of  him,  as  of  many  other  great  men, 
that  his  work  was  finished  before  he  himself  departed. 
Had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  perhaps  have  added 
nothing  to  his  fame.  He  had  helped  to  free  his 
nation;  he  had  lived  to  organise  the  political  con- 
stitution of  his  countiy ;  he  had  added  eight  years 
of  wise  administration  to  eight  of  sterner  sei'A'ice, 
and  to  a  long  career  of  jn-eparation  for  the  one 
gi-eat  task.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  how 
anything  more  could  have  been  placed  upon  the 
record,  worthy  of  that  which  had  already  been  ac- 
complished. With  men  of  special  gi-eatness,  death  is 
the  completion  and  consecration  of  the  full  magnifi- 
cence of  their  lives  ;  and  such,  it  may  be  said,  was 
the  case  with  Washington.     The  populai'  gi-ief  at 

*  In  this  narrative  of  the  events  of  Mr.  Adams's  Admistra- 
tion,  great  use  has  been  made  of  the  Life  of  that  statesman,  by 
his  grandson,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  which  was  published  at 
Boston,  U.S.,  in  1856,  and  which,  as  regards  many  matters, 
was  based  on  information  not  previously  given  to  the  world. 
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his  loss  was  universal  and  profound.  It  did  not 
even  cease  with  Ameiica,  but  was  reflected  from, 
the  greatest  natui'es  in  other  countries  also. 
When  the  fact  became  known  in  France,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul,  issued  to  the  army, 
on  the  9th  of  February,  1800,  the  following  order 


tary  ceremonies  took  place  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
and  a  funeral  oi'ation  was  pronounced  in  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  at  which  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  capital  were  present.  But 
a  yet  grander  testimony,  because  of  the  gene- 
rous sentiment  it  embodied,  was  rendered  by  the 


Washington's  guave,  movnt  vernon. 

of  the  day  : — "  Washington  is  dead  !  This  great 
man  fought  against  tyranny ;  he  established  the 
liberties  of  his  countiy.  His  memory  will  always 
be  dear  to  the  French  people,  as  it  will  be  to  all 
free  men  of  the  two  worlds ;  and  especially  to 
French  soldiei's,  who,  like  him  and  the  American 
soldiers,  have  combated  for  liberty  and  equality." 
It  was  directed  that  black  crape  should  be  sus- 
pended from  all  the  standards  and  flags  throughout 
the  French  Republic  for  ten  days.     Splendid  mill- 


Power  with  which  Washington  had  so  long  been 
at  war.  A  British  fleet  lying  at  Torbay  lowered 
its  flags  half-mast  on  receipt  of  the  intelligence. 
The  bitter  contest  was  now  at  an  end,  and  it  was 
not  for  England  to  refuse  her  recognition  of  that 
lofty  spirit  which  had  conducted  America  to  in- 
dependence. 
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— Designs  of  Alexander  Hamilton— Treacherous  Conduct  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury — Publication  by 
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With  the  despatch  of  the  commissioners  to  France, 
a  reaction  against  the  extreme  war-party  set  in. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  moderate 
Federalists,  coming  in  the  main  from  the  Southern 
and  Middle  States,  were  attaining  a  preponderance, 
under  the  leadership  of  John  Marshall,  of  Virginia, 
who  not  long  afterwards  became  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States.  The  violence  of  the  Senate, 
however,  knew  no  abatement,  and  in  that  assembly 
the  President's  address  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
session  of  Congress  was  very  coldly  received.  The 
speech  was  short,  and,  as  regarded  the  state  of 
affairs  between  America  and  Fx-ance,  simply  recom- 
mended, in  earnest  terms,  a  pei-severance  in  defensive 

99 


measures  pending  the  negotiations.  For  a  time, 
the  fervour  of  party  conflict  was  suspended  by  the 
national  gi-ief  at  the  loss  of  Washington,  and  by 
the  agreement  of  all  sections  to  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  that  first  of  American  citizens.  On 
receipt  of  the  intelligence.  Congress  immediately 
adjourned,  and  the  House  of  Reijresentatives,  on 
assembling  the  next  day,  resolved  that  the  Speaker's 
chair  should  be  shrouded  in  black,  thatr  the  members 
should  wear  black  during  the  rest  of  the  session, 
and  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  devise 
the  most  suitable  method  of  paying  homage  to  so 
gi-eat  a  man.  The  Senate  addressed  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence to  the  President,  in  which   they  said : — 
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"  With  patriotic  pride  we  review  the  life  of  our 
Washington,  and  oompare  him  with  those  of  other 
countiies  who  have  been  pi-e-e}ninent  in  fame. 
Ancient  and  modem  names  are  diminished  before 
him.  Gi-eatness  and  guilt  have  too  often  been 
allied ;  but  his  fame  is  whiter  than  it  is  brilliant. 
The  destroyers  of  nations  stood  abashed  at  the 
majesty  of  his  vii-tues.  It  reproved  the  intempe- 
i-ance  of  their  ambition,  and  darkened  the  splendour 
of  victory."  Adams,  in  his  reply  to  this  address, 
observed  : — "  In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  and 
recollections  on  this  melancholy  event,  you  will 
permit  me  only  to  say  that  I  have  seen  him  in  the 
days  of  adversity,  in  some  of  the  scenes  of  his 
deepest  distress  and  most  trying  perplexities ;  I 
have  also  attended  him  in  his  highest  elevation  and 
most  prosperous  felicity ;  with  uniform  admiration 
of  his  wisdom,  moderation,  and  constancy.  The 
life  of  our  Washington  cannot  suffer  by  a  com- 
parison with  those  of  other  countries  who  have  been 
most  celebrated  and  exalted  by  fame.  The  attri- 
butes and  decorations  of  Royalty  could  have  only 
served  to  eclijise  the  majesty  of  those  virtues  wliich 
made  him,  from  being  a  modest  citizen,  a  more 
resplendent  luminary.  Misfortune,  had  he  lived, 
could  hereafter  have  sullied  his  glory  only  Avith 
those  supei-ficial  minds  who,  believing  that  charac- 
ters and  actions  are  marked  by  success  alone,  rarely 
deserve  to  enjoy  it.  Malice  could  never  blast  his 
honour,  and  envy  made  him  a  singular  exception 
to  her  universal  mle.  For  himself,  he  had  lived 
long  enough  to  life  and  to  glory.  For  his  fellow- 
citizens,  if  their  prayers  could  have  been  answered, 
he  would  have  been  immoi'tal." 

In  accordance  with  the  resolve  of  Congress,  a 
funeral  procession  started,  on  the  2Gth  of  December, 
from  the  Legislative  Hall  to  the  German  Lutheran 
church  in  Philadelphia,  whei-e  an  oration  was 
spoken  by  General  Lee,  one  of  the  most  intimate 
of  Washington's  friends.  Other  funeral  addresses 
wei-e  delivered  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  and 
the  people  wore  crape  on  their  left  arm  for  thii-ty 
days.  Never  was  a  public  man  more  generally  and 
more  sincerely  mourned,  and  to  our  own  time  Wash- 
ington retains  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  a 
position  almost  analogous  with  that  of  the  semi- 
mythical  heroes  of  antiquity  in  the  affectionate 
remembrance  of  the  nations  which  they  raised  from 
barbarism,  or  rescued  from  the  tyranny  of  alien  foes. 
The  friends  of  Alexander  Hamilton  had,  in  the 
early  summer  of  1799,  appealed  to  Washington  to 
put  himself  forward  once  moi'e  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidential  office.  The  idea  was  to  some 
extent,  thovigh  secretly,  supported  by  the  member 
of  Adams's  Cabinet ;  it  met  with  gi-eat  favour  in 


the  New  England  States  ;  and  Gouverneur  Morris, 
of  New  York,  was  commissioned  to  address  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  a  specific  request  to  this  effect. 
Death  prevented  his  knowing  anything  of  the  de- 
sign ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  refused 
to  connect  himself  with  it.  He  had  done  enoxiirh 
for  duty,  for  fame,  and  for  immortality,  and  it  was 
not  for  him  to  stoop  to  the  vulgar  level  of  party 
intrigues. 

The  relations  between  Adams  and  his  Ministei-s 
became  every  day  more  difficult  and  unsatisfactor}-. 
The  latter  were  much  under  the  infliience  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  that  influence  was  not  at  all  favourable  to 
the  President.  Adams  accordingly  resolved,  in  the 
early  part  of  1800,  on  changing  some  of  them,  but 
was  anticipated,  as  far  as  concerned  his  War 
Ministei',  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  IMcHeniy. 
His  place  was  filled  by  Samuel  Dextei',  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  at  the  same  time  Colonel  Pickering 
was  succeeded  in  the  State  Department  by  John 
Marshall,  of  Virginia — a  lawyer  of  plain,  blunt 
habits,  but  known  to  be  well-disposed  towards 
Adams.  The  change  was  for  the  better  in  some 
respects,  but  it  set  loose  against  the  President  the 
pent-itp  antagonism  of  Pickering  and  McHenry, 
who  did  not  scrui)le  to  supply  Hamilton  with  facts, 
derived  from  their  recent  official  positions,  which 
they  thought  would  have  the  effect  of  damaging 
the  Chief  Magisti-ate  in  the  popular  estimation. 
Worse  than  this  was  the  treacheiy  of  Oliver 
Wolcott,  who,  while  retaining  office  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  receiving  the  entii-e  confidence  of 
Adams,  regularly  supplied  to  his  enemies  the  most 
confidential  details  of  the  Administration.* 

The  position  of  the  President  was  harassed  from 
two  sides — that  of  the  more  extreme  Federalists, 
who  wanted  him  to  make  war  on  France,  and  that 
of  the  Democrats,  who  thought  Fi-ance  had  been 
opposed  too  much.  The  latter  had  many  opportu- 
nities for  enforcing  their  views  with  cflect.  The 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws  were  unpopular,  and  were 
in  truth  of  so  arbitrary  a  character  as  to  furnish 
very  good  texts  for  the  Opposition  to  dilate  upon. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Adams  had  anything  to  do 
with  suggesting  either  of  these  laws ;  they  were  no 
part  of  his  distinctive  policy ;  yet  he  was  doiibtless 
responsible  for  them  to  the  extent  that  he  did  not 
exercise  his  constitutional  right  of  veto,  but  sufiered 
them  to  pass,  and  afterwards  used  them  whenever 
he  found  it  convenient.  The  Alien  Act — wliich 
authorised  the  President  to  expel  from  the  country 
any  foreigner,  not  a  citizen,  who  might  be  suspected 
of  conspiring  against  the  Republic,  or  .to  imprison 

♦  Life  of  Ad.ams,  by  liis  Grandson,  cliap.  10. 
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hi:n  if  he  persisted  in  remaining — was  vindicated  on 
the  ground  that  there  were  at  that  time  more  than 
thirty  thousand  Frenchmen  in  the  United  States ; 
that  these  were  devoted  to  their  native  country,  and 
were  for  the  most  part  bound  together  by  clubs  or 
in  some  other  way  ;  and  that  there  were  also  within 
the  limits  of  the  Fedei'ation  at  least  iifty  thousand 
persons  who  had  been  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
some  of  whom  wex'e  persons  of  questionable  charac- 
ter. The  Sedition  Act  punished  with  heavy  fines 
and  imprisonment  those  who  might  circulate  "  any 
false,  scandalous,  and  malicious  writing  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  either  House 
of  Congi-ess,  or  the  President."  If  the  former  of 
these  laws  was  justified  by  existing  circumstances, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  latter  was  capable  of 
defence.  It  was  denounced  by  Jeflterson,  and  not 
without  reason,  as  calculated  to  sap  the  ^'ery  foun- 
dations of  Republicanism :  one  might  go  farther, 
and  say  that  it  was  out  of  harmony  with  any  poli- 
tical system,  whether  Republican  or  Monarchical, 
which  professes  to  entertain  a  regard  for  pei'sonal 
liberty.  Undoubtedly  every  State  has  the  right, 
when  necessary,  to  frame  and  enforce  the  most 
stringent  and  exceptional  laws ;  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  anything  in  the  condition  of 
America  at  that  period  to  warrant  so  despotic  a 
measure  as  the  Sedition  Act,  which  was  plainly 
capable  of  being  used  for  party  pui'poses,  and  applied 
to  the  suppression  of  legitimate  differences  of  opinion. 
At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  two  hundred 
newspapers  were  published  in  the  United  States,  of 
which  about  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  were  in 
favour  of  the  Federalists  ;  the  remainder,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  conducted  by  aliens,  were 
imperilled  by  the  objectionable  statutes.*  The 
Legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  declared 
both  the  Sedition  and  the  Alien  Acts  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, and  they  were  eventually  repealed.  It 
was  a  happy  release  to  be  rid  of  them ;  yet  it  is 
well  known  that  they  had  the  approval  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Another  cause  of  unpopularity  was  found  in  the 
war-tfixes  imposed  by  Adams's  Administration. 
These  jirovoked  an  insurrectionary  movement  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1798,  which  it  was  found  necessary 
to  put  down  by  a  display  of  military  force,  and 
which  afterwards  led  to  an  awkward  difference  of 
opinion  between  Adams  and  his  Ministers.  One  of 
the  persons  arrested  as  a  leader  in  these  commotions 
was  a  man  named  John  Fries,  who  was  tried  on 
a  charge  of  treason,  and  found  guilty  by  the  verdict 
of  a  juiy.    Mr.  Wolcott,  in  communicating  the  fact 

*  Lossing'a  History  of  the  United  States. 


to  the  President,  with  whom  it  lay  to  sanction  or 
remit  the  sentence  of  death,  mentioned  that  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  had  insisted  that  the  offence 
committed  did  not  amount  to  treason,  and  had  re- 
ported a  remark  made  by  Fries,  that  persons  of 
greater  consequence  than  himself  had  been  at  the 
bottom  of  the  business.  The  President  evinced  a 
disposition  to  exercise  his  constitutional  right  of 
setting  aside  the  verdict ;  his  Ministers  saw  no 
reason  why  the  law  should  not  take  its  course,  and 
conceived  that  an  example  should  be  made.  This 
was  in  May,  1799.  Subsequently,  the  court  which 
had  condemned  Fries  granted  a  new  trial,  on  the 
ground  that  one  of  the  jury  was  proved  to  have 
prejudged  the  case.  The  second  investigation  took 
place  befox-e  another  judge ;  but  Fries  was  again 
condemned.  At  the  same  time,  two  other  persons 
lay  under  sentence  of  death  for*  similar  acts. 
When  the  question  again  came  before  the  Presi- 
dent, which  was  in  May,  1800,  he  directed  that  a 
pardon  should  be  made  out  for  all  the  ofienders. 
His  Ministers  were  annoyed  at  this  determination  ; 
and  it  was  broadly  asserted  that  the  act  was 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  stand  well  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  to  px'opitiate  the  Democratic  pai-ty.  It 
is  possible  that  political  considerations  did  in  truth 
influence  the  President  in  the  course  which  he 
followed. 

Although  there  had  been  no  actual  declaration  of 
war  between  the  United  States  and  France,  hostili- 
ties had  occurred  at  sea,  both  in  1799  and  1800. 
In  February  of  the  former  year,  the  American 
frigate  Constellation,  of  thirty-eight  guns,  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Truxton,  and  the  Frencli 
frigate  Ulnsurgente,  of  forty  guns,  came  into  colli- 
sion. The  French  frigate  had  previously  taken  the 
American  schooner  Retaliation;  but  she  was  now 
captured  by  the  American  Commodore.  In  a 
subsequent  action,  the  same  gallant  officer  com- 
pelled another  French  frigate,  of  fifty  guns,  to 
strike  her  coloui's;  but  she  afterwards  escaped  in 
the  night,  after  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  latter  action  took 
place  on  the  1st  of  February,  1800,  when  the 
disasrreements  between  France  and  America  were 
drawing  towards  a  close.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had 
by  that  time  seized  on  the  supreme  power.  He 
was  not  at  all  inclined  to  add  the  American 
Republic  to  the  formidable  an-ay  of  enemies 
whom  he  was  called  on  to  encounter;  and  he 
evinced  every  disposition  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  provided  the 
Commissioners  appointed  by  Mr.  Adams  did  not 
assume  too  arrogant  a  tone.  Those  gentlemen  saw 
the  necessity  of  peace,  and  made  due  recognition  of 
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the  dignity  of  France.  They  concluded  a  treaty, 
which  bears  date  September  30th,  1800,  and  Avhich, 
without  removing  all  the  causes  that  had  led  to 
dissension,  gave  partial  satisfaction  to  the  people  of 
both  countries.  When  the  documents  arrived  in 
America,  the  only  ai-ticle  to  which  serious  exception 
was  taken  was  the  second,  by  which  the  old  treaties, 
giving  a  guarantee  of  mutual  support  in  case  either 
Power  should  be  attacked  by  England — an  obliga- 
tion which  had  been  the  origin  of  the  recent 
disagi'eements — were  annulled,  without,  however, 
any  settlement  of  the  question  of  indemnity  for  past 
grievances,  whicli  was  postponed  to  a  futui'e  date. 
Tliis  left  open  a  large  field  for  jiossible,  or  CA^en 
probable,  quarrels  at  no  distant  time;  and  the 
Senate,  in  ratifying  the  treaty,  excepted  the  second 
article,  which  tliey  desii'ed  to  see  expunged,  and  at 
the  same  tunc  suggested  a  provision  to  the  effect 
that  the  agreement  should  be  in  force  for  eight  years 
only.  The  President  accepted  the  ratification  in 
this  form,  while  avowing  his  opinion  that  the  treaty 
was  better  as  it  originally  stood.  When  the  modi- 
fications were  submitted  to  Bonaparte,  as  First 
Consul,  they  received  his  assent,  but  with  the  addi- 
tion— "Provided  that  by  this  retrenchment  the 
two  States  [America  and  France]  renounce  the 
respective  pretensions  which  are  the  object  of  the 
said  ai-ticle."  The  efiect  of  the  proviso  was  un- 
fortunate, for  it  took  away  from  the  Americans 
the  right  to  make  any  claim  for  compensation  on 
account  of  French  seizui-es  of  American  vessels,  by 
which  from  twenty  to  thirty  millions  of  dollars  had 
been  lost.  On  the  return  of  the  Commissioners  to 
America,  the  provisional  army  of  the  United  States 
was  disbanded,  and  one  great  cause  of  popular 
dissatisfaction  was  destroyed.  A  little  before  the 
attainment  of  tliis  result,  a  negotiation,  set  on  foot 
by  Mr.  Marshall,  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  put 
an  end  to  certain  in-itations  consequent  on  the 
inability  of  two  different  commissions,  under  Mr. 
Jay's  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  to  come  to  an 
understanding. 

The  year  1800  was  also  distinguished  by  the 
formation,  in  May,  of  a  distinct  Territorial  Govern- 
ment for  the  country  between  the  western  frontier  oi 
Georgia  (previously  claimed  by  that  State)  and  the 
Mississii^pi  River,  known  as  the  Mississippi  Tem- 
toiy ;  and  by  the  removal  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  district  of  Columbia,  which  took 
place  during  the  summer.  The  district  of  Columbia 
was  originally  a  tract  of  country  ten  miles  square, 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth,  measur- 
ing by  the  river's  course.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  1790, 


in  order  that  it  might  be  made  the  capital  of  the 
Union.  At  the  present  day  it  includes  the  cities 
of  Washington  and  Geoi'getown,  having  been 
curtailed  of  its  first  pi'oportions  by  the  retrocession 
to  Virginia,  in  1846,  of  all  that  portion  which  lay 
on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  Potomac,  in- 
cluding the  city  of  Alexandria.  The  city  of  Wash- 
ington stands  on  a  point  of  land  between  the  chief 
river  and  a  stream  called  the  Eastern  Branch.  It 
was  laid  out  in  1791,  and  the  erection  of  the  Capi- 
tol or  Senate  House,  which  stands  on  an  eminence 
near  the  middle  of  the  city,  was  commenced  on  the 
18th  of  April,  1793,  when  President  Washington 
laid  the  corner-stoiae  of  the  north  wing.  Great 
additions  have  been  made  to  this  building  in  later 
times,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
edifices  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  President's 
official  residence,  known  as  the  White  House,  is 
situated  some  distance  westward  from  the  Capitol, 
and  is  itself  a  stately  mansion.  The  appearance 
of  the  city  generally  is  imposing,  fi-om  the  great 
number  of  stone  edifices  of  large  dimensions  ;  but, 
except  during  the  sessions  of  Congress,  it  is  wanting 
in  animation,  for,  after  all,  it  is  only  the  ofiicial 
seat  of  the  Federation,  and  possesses  no  inde- 
pendent life.  The  regularity  of  the  streets,  which 
are  mostly  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  detracts 
from  picturesqueness,  and  the  large  spaces  ?f  open 
ground  have  obtained  for  this  capital  the  title  of 
"  the  City  of  Magnificent  Distances."  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  district  is  vested  solely  in  Congi'ess  ; 
the  inhabitants  send  no  representatives  to  that 
body,  and  have  no  voice  in  the  election  of  Federal 
ofticers.  The  Judiciary  of  Columbia  consists  of  a 
Circuit  Coin-t,  presided  over  by  a  Chief  Judge 
and  two  Associate  Judges,  a  Criminal  Court,  and 
an  Orphans'  Coui-t.  The  country  where  the  city 
of  Washington  now  stands  was  explored  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  by  the  adven- 
turous navigator,  Henry  Fleet,  with  whose  exploits 
our  readers  are  familiar.* 

In  view  of  the  approaching  re-election  to  the 
Presidential  office,  all  parties  were  now  busily  en- 
gaged in  agitating  the  country.  The  Federalist 
candidates  were  Adams  himself,  who  desired  a 
renewal  of  his  term,  and  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
ney ;  and  the  suppoi-t  of  Hamilton  and  his  friends 
was  secretly  given  to  the  latter.  Great  activity 
prevailed  in  that  section  of  the  Federalist  ranks, 
with  a  view  to  defeating  the  candidature  of  the 
existing  President.  Everything  that  could  possibly 
be  made  to  bear  a  character  disadvantageous  to  tlie 
Chief  Mfigistrate  was  industriously  circiilated,  and 

*  iSce  Vol.  I.,  chap.  31,  of  this  History. 
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not  without  effect.  Those  who  had  been  his  confi- 
dential Ministers  co-operated  with  others  who  had 
not  stood  in  that  relation,  to  decry  his  character 
for  political  sagacity,  and  even  for  political  honesty. 
Their  proceedings  were  not  unknown  to  Adams, 
who  alleged  that  his  Fedei^al  enemies  were  inflamed 
against  him  because  ho  had  refused  to  lend  himself 
to  their  schemes  for  an  alliance  with  England,  and 
a  war  against  France.  Hamilton  had  recently 
applied  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ti-easury  for  details 
of  confidential  transactions  in  the  Cabinet,  to  be 
communicated  to  those  whom  he  described  as 
"discreet  persons,"  Wolcott,  in  replying  on  the 
7th  of  July,  agreed  to  furnish  the  requisite  infor- 
mation, alleging  that  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  a 
disgi'ace  to  the  Federal  party  to  permit  the  re- 
election of  Mr.  Adams.  It  was  also  i-esolved  by 
Hamilton  to  write  to  the  President  liimself  for 
explanations  of  certain  i-emarks  made  by  him  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  a  Biitish  faction,  of  which  he,  Hamilton,  was  a 
leading  member.  On  the  1st  of  August  this  de- 
mand was  foi'warded  to  Adams,  who  made  no  reply, 
considering  that  it  would  not  be  fit  for  one  holding 
his  position  to  enter  into  a  merely  personal  alterca- 
tion. Even,  however,  before  Hamilton  could  have 
received  any  answer,  supposing  it  had  been  thought 
meet  to  send  one,  he  wrote  to  Wolcott,  intimating 
his  intention  to  make  a  public  statement  of  his 
opinion  of  Adams.  Hamilton's  confidential  friends 
— Oliver  Wolcott  himself,  Fisher  Ames,  and  George 
Cabot — were  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  an  open  attack 
upon  the  President,  dreading  the  imputation  of 
breach  of  faith  to  which  it  would  expose  them, 
since  it  had  been  agreed  by  the  Federalists  genemlly 
to  suppoi't  Adams  and  Pinckney,  as  alternative 
candidates  for  the  chief  ofiice.  They  advised 
Hamilton,  however,  not  to  refrain  from  his  attack, 
but  to  conduct  it  anonymously.  Nevertheless,  he 
determined  to  make  his  assault  without  disgiiise,  and 
on  the  26th  of  September  he  transmitted  to  Wol- 
cott a  draft  of  what  it  was  proposed  to  p\it  forth, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  note  exceptionable 
ideas  or  phrases.  Hamilton  had  derived  some  of 
the  most  delicate  of  his  facts  from  three  of 
the  President's  Ministers,  and  particularly  from 
Wolcott  himself;  and  he  would  not  take  the  con- 
templated step  without  the  consent  of  that  gentle- 
man. It  was  no  part  of  his  plan  to  produce  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  liis  allegations  ;  lie  would  stand,  he 
said,  on  the  credit  of  his  veracity.  In  answering 
this  letter,  Wolcott  hesitated  a  good  deal  as  to 
what  would  be  the  safe  course  to  pursue.  He 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  whether  such  a  publi- 
cation would  injure  or  advance  the  cause  of  Adams. 


Hamilton  accordingly  determined  to  go  his  owu 
way.  He  put  his  statement  into  print,  and  was 
still  deliberating  what  he  should  do  with  it  when 
Aaron  Buit,  always  his  enemy,  and  in  the  end 
the  instrument  of  his  violent  death,  contrived 
by  some  unexplained  means  to  get  access  to  the 
sheets  while  passing  through  the  press,  and  caused 
extracts  to  be  published  in  the  Opposition  news- 
papers. This  was  made  by  Hamilton  an  excuse  for 
a  complete  publication  of  the  remarks  on  Adams, 
and  tkey  were  issued  under  the  title  of  ''A  Letter 
from  Alexander  Hamilton  concerning  th©  Public| 
Conduct  and  Character  of  John  Adams,  Esq.,  ' 
President  of  the  United  States."  The  pamphlet 
appeared  in  the  last  days  of  October,  and  very 
shortly  afterwards  the  different  States  were  to 
make  choice  of  that  electoral  body  by  which  the 
Pi'esident  is  appointed. 

The  criticism  was  written  with  much  bitterness. 
The  main  charges  brought  against  Adams  were, 
that  he  had  resolved  on  sending  Mr.  Murray  to 
France  without  consulting  his  Cabinet;  that  he 
had  afterwards  persevei'ed  in  despatching  Messrs. 
Ellsworth  and  Davie  to  the  same  countiy,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  advice  of  many  of  his  party  ;  and  that 
he  had  pardoned  John  Fries,  who  ought  rather  to 
have  been  hanged.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
accusations,  which  the  author  manifestly  regarded 
as  having  a  serious  character,  Hamilton  still  advised 
his  friends  not  to  Avithhold  from  Adams  a  single 
vote.  The  conclusion  was  of  course  discredited  by 
the  premisses,  or  the  premisses  invalidated  the  con- 
clusion. Perhaps  on  this  account,  the  publication 
was  not  well  received  by  thoughtful  politicians. 
Some  even  among  his  friends  ex2:)ressed  to  Hamilton 
then-  disapprobation  of  what  he  had  done.  Yet  the 
pamphlet  had  a  damaging  effect,  not  so  much  on 
the  reputation  of  Adams  as  on  the  union  and 
stability  of  the  Federal  party.  By  dividing  the 
votes  of  that  party,  it  desti'oyed  all  chance  of 
success  for  the  higher  office  at  the  approaching 
election.  The  triumph  of  Jefferson,  which  now 
became  almost  certain,  was  due  not  only  to  the 
gathering  strength  of  his  own  adherents,  but  to  the 
feud  epcisting  in  the  ranks  of  his  opponents,  which 
this  unlucky  publication  fomented  and  developed. 
Up  to  that  date,  Jefferson  himself  had  doubted 
whether  he  should  be  able  to  defeat  his  chief 
adversary ;  but,  after  the  issue  of  the  pamphlet,  he 
saw  his  chances  to  be  immensely  increased,  while 
the  probability  of  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney 
obtaining  even  the  Vice-Presidency  was  propor- 
tionably  diminished.  The  real  design  of  Hamilton 
and  his  friends  was  to  get  Pinckney  elected  to  the 
chief  office ;  but  he  appears  to  have  had  too  mucli 
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lioiiour  to  avail  himself  of  these  intrigues  for  his 
benefit.  He  insisted  upon  standing  or  falling 
together  with  Adams. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  the  choice  of 
Jeftei-son  as  President,  and  of  Aaron  Burr  as  Vice- 
President.  But  that  result  could  not  at  once  be 
ascertained  or  determined.  Each  of  these  two  candi- 
dates received  soventy-thrco  votes,  an  excess  of  three 
on  the  number  required  by  the  Constitution.  The 
task  of  choosing  between  the  two  devolved  on  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  the  Federals  had 
a  numerical  majority  ;  but  that  majority  could  not 
on  the  i)resent  occasion  be  put  in  force,  because,  in 
the  exercise  of  this  particular  function,  the  Consti- 
tution appoints  that  the  House  shall  vote  by 
States,  and  of  the  States,  taken  individually,  there 
was  ultimately  a  preponderance  against  Adams. 
The  Second  Session  of  the  Sixth  American  Con- 
gi-ess  began  on  the  22nd  of  November,  1800,  with  a 
speech  from  the  President,  which  is  stated  to  have 
been  more  his  own  work  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessox-s.  After  alluding  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  seat  of  Government  at  Washington,  and 
recommending  to  the  care  of  Congress  the  territory 
tluis  set  apart,  he  described  the  relations  of  the 
country  with  foreign  lands,  and  the  state  of  the 
negotiations  still  pending  with  Great  Britain  and 
France.  Then,  turning  to  domestic  affaii-s,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  reduction  lately  eflfected  in  the  army, 
recommended  fui-ther  measures  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  defensive  naval  force,  and  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  amending  the  jxidieiary  system.  He 
ii\)oke  of  the  revenue  for  the  year  as  being  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  the  amount  received  exceeding 
that  of  any  former  period  of  the  same  length ;  and, 
winding  up  with  some  general  i-emarks,  he  ob- 
.served  : — "  As  one  of  the  grand  community  of 
nations,  our  attention  is  irresistibly  di'awn  to  tlie 
imj)ortant  scenes  which  surroimd  us.  If  tliey  have 
exhibited  an  inicommon  portion  of  calamity,  it  is 
the  province  of  humanity  to  deploi'e,  and  of  wisdom 
to  avoid,  the  causes  which  may  have  produced  it. 
If,  turning  our  eyes  homeward,  we  find  reason  to 
rejoice  at  tlie  prospect  which  px-esents  itself;  if  we 
perceive  the  interior  of  our  country  pro-spei-ous, 
free,  and  happy ;  if  all  enjoy  in  safety,  under  the 
protection  of  laws  emanating  only  from  the  gexiex-al 
will,  the  fx-uits  of  their  own  labour;  we  ought  to 
fox-tify  and  cling  to  those  institutions  which  have 
been  the  source  of  much  real  felicity,  and  resist 
with  unabating  perseverance  the  px-ogress  of  those 
dangerous  innovations  which  may  diminish  their 
influence."  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Adams  was 
here  glancixig  at  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party,  now  standing  on  the  threshold  of  power. 


The  question  with  regax'd  to  the  Presidency — 
whether  JefFex-son  or  Aax-on  Bux-r  should  occupy 
the  first  i^lace — was  not  decided   until  February, 
1801  ;  nor  was  the  result  then  ax-rived  at  without 
thii-ty-five  ballotings  in  the  House  of  Repx-esenta- 
tives.      Some   of    the    Fedei-alists    suggested   the 
appoixitmexit  of  a   temporaiy  Executive,  and  the 
ordex'ing  of  a  new  election;    but   the  Democrats 
were  detex'inined  not  to  give  ixp  their  chaxice  for 
Jeffex-son.     The  number  of  States  at  that  pexiod 
was  sixteen,  and  the  concux'rence  of  nixie  of  these 
was  necessary  to  a  Presidential  election.     Jeffex'son 
at  first  had  only  eight  in  his  favour ;   yet  ixi  the 
end    he    px*evailed,    owing    to   the   di^dsioxls   and 
jealousies  of  the  Federal  pai'ty.     In  this  way  the 
gx-eat  Democx'atic  leader  sixcceeded  to  the  supx-eme 
power,  while  the  post  of  Vice-Pi-esident  was  as- 
signed to  Burr,  a  man  of  very  ixidifiex'ent  character, 
who  had  intrigued  with  both  sections  for  the  px'o- 
niotion   of    his    own   ends.      The    official    life   of 
Adams  tei-minated  in  his  nominating  several  of  his 
party  to  high  judicial  functions,  in  accordance  with 
a  measux'e   I'ecexitly   passed   for   I'e-organising   the 
Fedei'al  Coux'ts.     That  Act  had  i*educed  the  future 
number  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  axvl  had 
increased  the  Distxict  Courts  to  twenty-thi-ee,  dis- 
tributed into  six  cix'cuits,  to  be  tx-avelled  by  three 
Judges  in  each.     Adams   considei'ed  it  necessaxy 
that  these  high  judicial  posts  should  be  filled  by 
members  of  the  Fedex-al  body  as  a  couxaterpoise  to 
that  x'eaction  in  favour  of  the  Democx\ats  which  he 
fox'esaw  woxxld  follow  the  election  of  Jefferson  to  the 
Px-esidexacy ;    but   the   j^x-ecaution  px'oved  unavail- 
ixig.     Just  then,  Mi'.    Oliver   Ellsworth   resigned 
liis  position  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supi-eme  Coxirt. 
Adams   offered   the    place   to   Jay,    and,  on   that 
gentleman  declining  to  serve,  because  of  bad  health, 
conferred   it    on   John   Max'shall,   who,   not    long 
before,  liad  been  made  Secretary  of  State.     The 
other  appointments  wei-e   conceived  in  the   same 
spirit   and   with   the  same   object,    and   JcfFersou 
always  resented  them  vexy  strongly,  as  a  check  on 
the  designs  which  he  determined  to  cany  out  as 
soon  as  power  had  i>assed  into  his  hands.    Wolcott, 
who  at  the  close  of  1800  had  x-esigned  his  office  as 
Seci'etaxy  of  the  Tx'easuiy,  was  appointed  by  the 
retiring  Px*esidexit  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit 
Courts — an  appointment  which,  according  to  the 
new  law,  was  to  endure  for  life.     Adams,  though 
knowing   that   Wolcott   supported    the    views    of 
Hamilton,  never  suspected  him    of  having   acted 
treachex'ously,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  absolved 
him  from  all  suspicion  of  bad  faith.     In  acknow- 
ledging the  President's  kindness,  Wolcott  wrote  to 
his  superior  : — "  Believing  that  gratitude  to  bene- 
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factors  is  among  tlie  most  amiable,  and  ouglit  to  be 
among  the  most  indissoluble,  of  social  obligations,  I 
shall  without  I'eserve  cherish  the  emotions  which 
are  inspired  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  honour  on  this 
occasion."  It  would  have  been  better  had  Wolcott 
paid  move  regard  to  the  sense  of  duty  and  honour 
^v■hon  ho  was  in  the  Ministerial  sor\'ico  of  the 
President. 

The  inaiiguration  of  Jefferson  took  place  on  the 
4th  of  ]\[arch,  1801.  It  would  certainly  have 
beeiL  more  courteous  had  Adams  i-emained  at  the 
Federal  capital  until  the  installation  of  his  suc- 
cessor ;  had  he  been  present  at  the  ceremony,  and 
spoken  some  words  of  formal  compliment.  But  he 
was  a  man  of  quick  and  passionate  nature — a 
failing  not  seldom  found  in  combination  with 
real  nobility  of  soul,  yet  a  faxilt  none  the  less. 
He  distrusted  Jeffei-son  as  a  politician ;  he  believed 
that  he  was  personally  opposed  to  him  ;  and  he  did 
not  care  to  gi'ace  the  spectacle  of  his  rival's  entry 
into  power.  He  was  irritated  also  by  the  defection 
of  those  of  his  own  party  whose  treachery  had 
ca\Tsed  his  defeat.  Moreover,  he  had  recently  en- 
dured a  severe  affliction  in  the  loss  of  his  second 
son,  Charles,  who  had  died  at  New  York,  leaving 
behind  him  a   widow   and   two  infant    children. 


Fi'om  all  these  causes,  the  retiring  President  felt 
unabk,  or  at  least  unwilling,  to  do  towards  Jeffer- 
son what  Wasliington  had  done  towards  himself. 
He  left  the  half-formed  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  previous  to  the  4tli  of  March,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  end  of  his  long  life  ceased  to  have 
any  vital  influence  on  the  course  of  American 
politics.* 

During  the  last  year  of  Adams's  Administration, 
the  second  Census  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  commenced,  though  it  was  not  completed 
until  1801.  The  population  was  then  ascertained 
to  be  5,305,925,  showing  the  remarkable  increase 
of  1,376,098  in  the  previous  ten  years.  A  still 
greater  augmentation  was  noticeable  in  the  Federal 
revenue,  which  had  been  only  4,771,000  dollai-s  in 
1790,  whereas  in  1800  it  had  mm  iip  to  12,945,000. 
The  exports  of  the  Republic  had  during  the  same 
period  swelled  from  nineteen  to  ninety-four  millions 
of  dollars,  and  in  eveiy  direction  were  seen  the 
most  remarkable  evidences  of  national  growth  and 
prosperity.  The  institutions  of  the  country,  insuring 
at  once  freedom  and  safety,  had  much  to  do  with 
these  favourable  results.  In  1801,  the  Americans 
had  every  right  to  look  with  satisfoction  on  the  pro- 
gi'ess  of  their  gi'eat  experiment  in  popular  self-rule. 


CHAPTER  LXY. 

American  Politics  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  of  the  Nineteenth— The  Balance  of  Power  passing  from  the  North  to  the  South 
—Jefferson  and  his  Party— Their  Predominating  Influence  for  Sixty  Years— The  New  Cabinet— System  of  Official  Changes 
on  the  coming  into  OflSce  of  a  New  President— Jefferson's  Reforms  in  the  Administration  of  the  Country— His  Letter  to 
Kosciusko — Formation  of  the  State  of  Ohio — Retrocession  of  Louisiana  from  Spain  to  France — Jealousy  excited  in  America 
— Jefferson's  Instructions  to  the  American  Minister  at  Paris — Sale  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States — Bonaiiarte's  Object 
in  parting  with  the  Territory — American  Views  on  the  Subject— War  with  the  Algerines— Gallant  Exploit  of  Lieutenant 
Decatur — Attack  on  the  Tripolitans— Conclusion  of  Peace — Exploring  Expedition  towards  the  Pacific — Death  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  a  Duel  with  Aaron  Burr— Jeiferson's  IMeasures  for  the  Freedom  of  Religion— Designs  of  Aaron  Burr  in  the 
West— His  Trial  and  Acquittal— Character  of  the  Man. 


Adams's  term  of  office  just  conducted  the  American 
jieople  within  the  porches  of  the  nineteenth  centiiry. 
It  may  be  said,  moreover,  to  have  wound  iip  a 
cei"tain  phase  of  American  politics  which  was  cha- 
racteristic rather  of  the  century  which  had  expired 
than  of  that  which  was  commencing.  Until  then, 
the  leading  party  in  the  Union  was  that  of  the  Ncav 
England  States — modified,  no  doubt,  by  the  opinions 
of  the  Southern  and  Middle  States,  but  on  the 
whole  predominant.  The  principles  which  the 
Puritan  founders  of  Massachusetts  and  her  sister 
colonies  had  brouglit  out  with  them,  and  which 
they  lost  no  opportunity  of  asserting,  were  the  prin- 


ciples of  the  American  Revolution.  Men  from  all 
parts  of  the  Confederation  thought  and  acted  in  the 
great  canse;  but  the  ideas  they  received  and  pro- 
pagated were  the  ideas  of  the  North.  So,  in  the 
final  settlement  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
political  maxims  by  which  the  Constitution  was 
shaped  were  mainly  derived  from  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  and  their  descendants.  Adams,  as  a  New 
Englander,  shared  the  general  sentiments  of  his 
school ;  though,  with  the  moderation  of  a  practised 
statesman,    he   had    declined   to    go   the   extreme 

*  Life  of  Adams,  by  his  Grandson,  chap.  10. 
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lengths  to  which  some  would  have  pushed  him. 
With  the  year  1801,  a  total  change  took  place  in 
the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government.  Jefferson, 
the  new  President,  had  long  forsaken  the  Northern 
supporters  of  the  Declai-ation  of  Independence  and  of 
the  existing  political  condition.  He  had  founded  a 
party,  the  great  objects  of  which  were  to  weaken 
the  general  powers  of  the  Union,  and  to  circum- 
scribe authority  within  the  narrowest  limits.  To 
that  party  he  had  given  the  energy  of  his  genius, 
the  strength  of  his  will,  and  the  force  and  masteiy 
of  his  organising  abilities.  The  mistakes  of  Adams's 
Presidency — mistakes  for  which  the  subordinates 
were  more  responsible  than  the  chief — had  vastly 
improved  the  position  of  Jefferson  and  his  adherents, 
and  the  new  President  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  body  of  supporters,  with  an  ever-in- 
creasing accession  of  opinion  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  period  during  wliich  he  held  office, 
he  was  enabled  to  give  a  new  direction  to  American 
affairs,  and  to  create  an  impulse  which,  with  but 
few  checks  or  reactions,  continued  for  sixty  yeai-s. 
Adams  represented  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
which  he  retired ;  Jefferson,  the  nineteenth,  with 
which  he  began  his  rule. 

On  assuming  office,  Jefferson  was  nearly  fifty- 
eight  years  of  age.  He  was  therefore  between  seven 
and  eight  years  younger  than  his  rival,  and  repre- 
sented a  somewhat  more,  modern  tone  of  thought. 
Stai'ting  on  his  career  with  the  entii-e  confidence  of 
the  Democratic  party,  he  was  regarded  with  proi)or- 
tionate  distrust  by  the  Federals ;  but  his  inaugural 
speech  was  of  a  nature  to  allay  their  fears.  None 
the  less  was  Jeffei*son  determined  to  cany  out 
those  projects  of  reforai  which  he  conceived  to  be 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  Republican  institu- 
tions. He  retained  for  awhile  Adams's  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Navy  (Samuel  Dexter  and 
Benjamin  Stoddert),  but  not  for  long,  and  the  other 
posts  were  at  once  filled  by  his  OAvn  suppoi-ters. 
Since  Jefferson's  time,  it  has  been  usual  for  American 
Presidents,  on  coming  into  power,  to  effect  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  Administration,  and  to  make 
the  new  appointments  in  strict  confonnity  with 
party  lines.  There  is  'of  coui'se  something  to  be 
said  for  this  system,  because  it  is  obviously  easier 
for  a  man  to  work  with  his  own  political  followei-s 
than  with  those  who  are  perhaps  biassed  in  favour 
of  different  opinions.  But  the  custom  is  attended 
by  serious  evils,  for  it  introduces  a  revolutionary 
element,  of  frequent  recxiiTence,  into  the  conduct  of 
affiiirs,  and  opens  the  door  to  a  vast  amount  of 
faction.  Americans  themselves  have  seen  its  dis- 
advantages, and  Nathaniel  Ha\vfchorne  has  made  it 
the  subject  of  ri^jlicxde  in  one  of  the  most  popular  of 


his  works.*  But  to  Jefferson  it  api)eared  an  indis- 
pensable concomitant  of  democratic  rule.  James 
Madison  became  Secretary  of  State ;  Henry  Dear- 
born, Secretary  of  War;  and  Levi  Lincoln,  Attoniey- 
General.  Madison,  some  years  before,  had  been 
one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  Federals,  but  had 
long  gone  over  to  the  opposite  party.  Before  the 
end  of  the  year,  Albert  Gallatin  had  succeeded 
Dexter  in  the  Treasury,  and  Robert  Smith  had 
been  made  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  place  of 
Stoddert. 

With  as  little  delay  as  possible,  Jeffei-son  set 
to  work  reforming  and  retrenching.  He  reduced 
the  army  and  navy;  he  cut  down  the  dii>lomatic 
corps  ;  he  submitted  to  Congress  a  Bill  for  diminish- 
ing the  Judiciary ;  and  he  proposed  the  remission 
of  taxes.  The  alterations  in  the  judicial  system,  to 
which  Congress  had  consented  a  little  before  the 
termination  of  the  late  Presidency,  and  whereon 
Adams  i-clied  for  counteracting  the  effect  of  his 
successor's  jwlitical  measures,  were  now  swept 
away  by  the  same  body  which  had  so  recently  sanc- 
tioned them.  This  repeal  annihilated  the  offices 
of  sixteen  judges  who  had  only  just  been  appointed. 
It  was  contended  by  the  Democrats,  and  not  with- 
out some  reason,  that  the  creation  of  so  many  new 
offices  by  the  party  which  was  just  going  out  of 
power  could  have  had  no  other  object  (since  they 
were  not  required  by  the  state  of  legal  business)  than 
to  make  lucrative  and  influential  apjxtiutments, 
at  the  public  expense,  for  the  suppoi-ters  of  the 
late  Administration ;  and  it  was  said  that  the 
signing  of  the  new  judges'  commissions  was  con- 
tinued by  Adams  until  the  last  hour  of  the  last 
day  of  his  Presidentship,  in  order  to  retain  all 
the  influence  in  his  own  hands.  During  the 
same  session — the  first  under  Jefferson's  rule — 
the  internal  or  Excise  duties,  always  unpopular, 
and  now  no  longer  necessary,  were  abolished ; 
and  this  enabled  the  President  to  do  away  with 
a  number  of  offices  which  had  proved  burden- 
some to  the  country.  Measures  were  taken  for 
gi-adually  paying  off  the  debt,  aiid  a  consequent 
diminution  of  patronage  removed  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  complaint  with  the  Democrats.  Reduc- 
tion of  imposts  is  a  benefit  when  it  is  not  purchased 
at  the  expense  of  the  national  service ;  but  it  should 
be  recollected,  in  fairness  to  the  Administmtions  of 
Washington  and  Adams,  that  the  difficult  relations 
then  existing  between  the  United  States  and  France 
rendei-ed  an  exceptional  expenditure  unavoidable, 
and  that  it  was  the  treaty  with  Bonaparte,  procured 
by  the  wisdom,  fii-mness,  and  moderation  of  Adams, 
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whicli  enabled  Jefferson  to  annihilate  so  much 
onerous  taxation,  and  to  dispense  with  so  many 
unfruitful  officials.  The  paying  off  of  the  national 
debt  was  another  very  excellent  work  ;  but  it  could 
hardly  have  been  effected  had  not  Hamilton  already 
placed  the  finances  of  the  Republic  in  a  more 
healthy  condition  than  he  found  them.  Jefferson, 
in  short,  availed  himself,  in  some  respects,  of  the 
altered  and  more  easy  posture  of  affaii-s  to  which  he 
succeeded  j  but  that  better  state  had  in  part  been 
brought  about  by  the  acts  of  his  predecessors,  many 
of  which,  however  distasteful,  had  for  the  time  been 
necessary. 

In  some  other  respects,  the  changes  introduced 
by  the  President  seem  to  have  been  prompted  by 
no  other  motive  than  a  desire  to  please  the  most  ex- 
treme among  the  Democrats.     The  receptions  whicli 
Washington  and  Adams  used  to  give,  and  which 
their  oi)ponents  characterised  as  levees  similar  to 
those  of  Royalty,  were  abandoned ;  and  the  practice 
of  delivering  in  person  the  Presidential  address  to 
Congress  at  the   openmg  of  the  session   was   set 
aside  for  a  written  Message,  which  was  believed  to 
be  a  more   Republican  mode  of  procedure.     How 
freedom,  or  any  other  human  interest,  was  a  gainer 
by  these  two  changes,  it  would  puzzle  a  wiser  than 
CEdipus  to  discover.     Jefferson,  however,  was  very 
well  satisfied  with  what  he  had  accomplished,  and, 
writing  to  the  Polish  patriot,  Kosciusko,  after  he 
had  been  some  months  in  power^  he  said  : — "  The 
session  of  the  first  Congress  convened  since   Re- 
publicanism has  recovered  its  ascendency,  is  now 
drawing  to  a  close.     They  will  pretty  completely 
fulfil  all  the  desires  of  the  people.     They  have  re- 
duced the  army  and  navy  to  what  is  barely  neces- 
sary.    Tliey  are  disarming  executive  patronage  and 
preponderance,  by  putting  down  one-half  the  offices 
of  the  United  States  which  are  no  longer  necessary. 
Tliese  economies  have  enabled  them  to  suppress  all 
the  internal  taxes,  and  still  to  make  such  provision 
for  the  payment  of  theii-  public  debt  as  to  discharge 
that  in  eighteen  years.     They  have  lop[>ed  off  a 
parasite  limb,  planted  by  their  predecessors  on  the 
judiciary  body  for  party  purposes ;  they  are  open- 
ing the  doors  of  hospitality  to  the  fugitives  from 
the  oppressions  of  other  countries;    and  we  have 
suppressed  all  their  jjublic  forms  and  ceremonies, 
whicli  tended  to  familiarise  the  jniblic  eye  to  the 
harbinger  of  another  form   of  government.      The 
people  are  nearly  all  united ;  their  quondam  leaders, 
infuriated  with  a  sense  of  their  impotence,  will  soon 
be  seen  or  heard  only  in  the  newspapei-s,  which 
serve  as  chimneys  to  carry  off  noxious  vapours  and 
smoke ;  and  all  now  is  tranquil,  firm,  and  well,  as 
it  should  be." 


In  the  year  1802,  a  part  of  the  North- western 
Territory,  whicli  had  been  first  organised  in  1787, 
was  erected  into  an  independent  State,  with  the 
title  of  Ohio.  It  contains  an  area  of  40,000  square 
miles,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  soil  is  marshy.  The 
poi^vdation  increased  with  extraordinary  rapidity 
after  the  large  cession  of  Indian  lands  in  1795,  con- 
sequent on  the  successful  war  which  had  been  carried 
on  by  General  Wayne.  The  sense  of  security  thus 
produced  caused  a  rush  of  emigration  towards  the 
North-west,  and  in  1802  Ohio  had  a  poj)ulation  of 
about  72,000.  The  Constitution  was  framed  in 
November,  and  by  this  instrument  it  was  provided 
that  slaveiy  should  for  ever  be  excluded  from  the 
State.  In  1851  another  Constitution  was  adopted, 
but  the  curse  of  negro  bondage  has  never  been  ad- 
mitted within  the  limits  of  this  western  Government. 
The  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio  River  is  very 
interesting  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  because 
it  was  here  that  those  collisions  between  French 
and  Anglo-American  colonists  took  place  which  led 
to  the  war  terminating  in  17G3,  and  to  the  loss  of 
Canada  by  the  Crown  of  France.  The  earliest 
operations  of  Washington,  while  he  was  yet  a 
soldier  in  the  British  service,  were  in  this  region, 
though  not  within  the  present  State  of  Ohio.  The 
whole  Western  Territory  was  long  in  disjiute 
between  France  and  England ;  but  that  part  which 
was  made  an  independent  State  in  1802  was  in 
almost  undisputed  possession  of  the  savages  until 
the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Another  western  land,  not  then  within  the  do- 
minion of  the  United  States,  appeared  for  awhile 
likely  to  give  occasion  for  a  war.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens,  in  1802,  peace  had  been  re-established 
between  France,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Holland ; 
and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  relieved  from  the  cares 
which  had  but  recently  pressed  on  him,  began  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  development  of  a  French 
colonial  empii-e,  not  only  in  the  West  Indies,  but 
in  the  province  of  Louisiana,  which  in  1800  had 
been  re-conveyed  to  France  by  Spain.  Such  a 
policy,  had  it  been  carried  out,  would  have  given 
France  the  command  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  the  arrangement  was  highly 
favoured  by  England,  because  it  would  act  as  a 
check  upon  the  Americans.  The  transfer,  however, 
had  not  yet  taken  place,  and  Jefferson  saw  that  it 
might  be  avoided.  He  therefore  wrote  to  Mr. 
Livingston,  the  American  Envoy  at  Paris,  directing 
him  to  represent  to  the  French  Government  the 
inexpediency  of  France  assuming  such  a  position 
on  the  American  Continent.  He  was  to  urge  that 
France,  as  matters  then  stood,  offered  no  jioint  of 
collision  with  the  United  States ;  that  she  Avas  in 
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consequence  regarded  as  the  "  natural  friend "  of 
those  States ;  that  there  was  only  one  spot  on  the 
globe,  the  possession  of  which  made  the  possessor 
the  natural  and  immediate  enemy  of  the  American 
people ;  that  this  was  New  Orleans,  through  which 
three-eighths  of  American  produce  was  compelled 
to  pass,  to  find  a  market ;  that  France,  by  the  occu- 
pation of  that  city,  would  place  herself  in  an  atti- 
tude of  defiance  and  hostility  ;  that  under  such 
circumstances  it  would  be  hopeless  to  think  of 
amity  between  France  and  America ;  and  that  the 
latter  country  would  be  compelled  to  fling  herself 
into  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  unite  ANdth 
that  Power  in  sweeping  France  from  the  seas,  and 
subverting  all  her  West  Indian  dominions.  In  the 
event  of  Fiunce  determining  to  retfiin  Louisiana, 
Livingston  was  instructed  to  demand  the  cession  of 
New  Orleans  for  a  sum  of  money  ;  though  this 
altei-native,  it  was  added,  would  not  be  likely  to 
remove  the  cause  of  iiTitation  arising  from  the  pro- 
pinquity of  France.  It  was  also  desired,  in  the 
latter  case,  that  Spain  shou^ld  be  persuaded  to  sell 
the  Flondas. 

While  the  matter  was  pending,  an  inconsiderate 
action  of  the  Spaniards  nearly  precipitated  hostili- 
ties. In  October,  1802,  while  they  still  held 
possession  of  Louisiana,  the  right  of  depositing 
cargoes  at  New  Orleans,  secured  to  the  Americans 
for  ten  years  by  the  Treaty  with  Spain  in  1795,  was 
suddenly  withdrawn.  The  people  of  Kentucky  and 
Ohio,  to  whom  the  privilege  was  a  necessary  con- 
comitant of  their  prosperity,  wei'e  highly  exasperated 
at  this  breach  of  faith,  and  it  was  proposed  in  Con- 
gress to  take  possession  by  force  of  the  whole  of 
Louisiana.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a 
resolve  "would  have  been  highly  poi)ular  with  the 
western  men ;  but  fortunately  a  more  conciliatory 
course  became  possible.  The  peace  between  France 
and  England  was  evidently  destined  to  be  slioi't- 
lived.  Bonaparte  foresaw  that  he  would  soon  be 
agam  cut  off  from  a  free  use'  of  the  ocean,  so 
that  it  would  then  be  impossible  to  maintain  a 
French  colony  in  America ;  and  he  had  a  fii'm  con- 
viction that  to  strengthen  the  United  States  was 
to  weaken  England.  He  therefore  proposed  to  the 
American  Government  that  it  should  purchase 
Louisiana,  and  the  oflfer  was  at  once  accepted. 
This  immense  and  fertile  region,  w-atered  by  one 
of  the  finest  rivers  in  the  world,  containing  a 
city  capable  of  being  made,  as  it  has  in  fact 
become,  a  magnificent  seat  of  commex'ce,  and  con- 
fen-ing  the  command  of  all  that  part  of  America, 
was  added  to  the  United  States  for  15,000,000 
dollars  (about  75,000,000  francs,  or  £3,000,000). 
The  bargain  was  concluded  on  the  30tli  April,  1803, 


and  the  Americans  took  peaceable  possession  on  the 
20th  of  December.  The  territory  then  contained 
about  85,000  mixed  inhabitants  (of  French  and 
Spanish  origin),  and  40,000  negro  slaves.  That 
part  embracing  the  present  State  of  Louisiana  was 
called  the  Temtory  of  Orleans  ;  the  remainder 
was  designated  tlie  District  of  Louisiana,  and  it 
comprised  a  large  tract  of  country  extending  v/est- 
Avard  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  government  of 
Louisiana  was  oftered  to  Lafayette,  and  declined  by 
him ;  but  he  received  a  grant  of  twelve  thousand 
acres  in  the  ncAV  territoiy.  Napoleon  was  well 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  negotiations.  He 
observed  that  the  new  accession  of  ten-itoiy  would 
permanently  strengthen  the  power  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  he  had  just  given  to  England  a 
maritime  rival  who  would  sooner  or  later  liumble 
her  pride.  Some  among  the  Ameiicans  were  not 
so  well  pleased.  It  was  objected  that  the  Flondas 
and  New  Orleans  would  have  been  a  more  im- 
portant acquisition  than  the  whole  of  Louisiana ; 
to  which  Jefierson  astutely  rei^lied  that  the  Flo- 
ridas,  being  now  surrounded,  must  in  time  be 
absorbed  in  the  Union.  Not  many  years  elapsed 
before  his  words  proved  time,  and  in  the  mean- 
while the  i^ossession  of  Louisiana  assured  to  the 
Americans  an  immense  extension  westwai-d.  This 
very  fiict,  howevei*,  was  regarded  by  several  as  a 
source  of  danger.  The  Western  States,  it  was 
argued,  had  already  a  considerable  tendency  to 
separate  from  their  Eastern  brethren ;  and,  now 
that  they  were  reinforced  by  this  enonnous  region, 
would  form  a  distinct  Confederation. 

The  United  States  were  now  again  involved  in 
trouble  with  the  Algerines.  NotAvithstanding  the 
ari'angement  of  1795,  the  Barbaiy  pirates  continued 
to  make  exactions  on  American  conunerce.  Captain 
Bainbridge  had  been  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1800, 
charged  with  delivering  the  annual  tribute-money  ; 
and  while  performing  this  distasteful  ofiice,  in  the 
September  of  that  year,  the  Dey  of  Algiers  had 
demanded  the  use  of  his  vessel  to  carry  an  Ambas- 
sador to  Constantinople.  Bainbridge  refused,  when 
the  Dey  insolently  rej^lied,  "  You  pay  me  tribute, 
by  which  yo\i  become  my  slaves,  and  therefore  I 
have  a  right  to  order  you  as  I  think  jiroper."  The 
American  Commander  Avas  not  permitted  to  pass 
out  of  the  harbour  without  complying,  aiid,  as 
the  Castle  guns  could  have  sunk  his  frigate,  he 
had  no  choice  but  to  submit.  In  the  folloAving 
year  he  was  again  sent  to  the  Southern  coasts  of 
the  MediteiTanean,  that  he  might  render  some  jiro- 
tection  to  American  commerce;  and  in  1803 
Commodore  Preble  was  despatched  thither  to 
humble  the  sea-rovers.     The  Emperor  of  Morocco 
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was  brought  to  terms,  and  the  squadron  then  sailed 
to  TriiX)li.  The  Philadelphia,  commanded  by  Bain- 
bridge,  struck  on  a  rock  in  the  harbour,  while 
reconnoitring,  and  was  captured  by  the  Tripolitans 
on  the  31st  of  October.     Her  officers  were  treated 


found  it  necessary  to  augment  his  navy,  which  not 
long  before  he  had  reduced.  The  sei'vice  became 
popular,  and  a  general  determination  was  foi'med  to 
resist  with  spirit  the  insolence  of  these  barbarians. 
On   the  evening  of  the    3rd   of  February,   1804, 


CAPTAIN    BAINBRIDGE    AND    THE    DEY    OF    ALGIERS. 


as  prisoners  of  war,  but,  as  was  usual  with  these 
corsairs,  the  crew  were  sent  into  slavery.  Tlie 
Pasha  of  Tripoli  was  the  more  disposed  to  make 
war  on  the  United  States,  as  he,  together  with 
some  of  the  other  Barbaiy  Powers,  had  been  un- 
able to  obtam  a  share  in  the  tribute,  which  was 
monopolised  by  the  stronger  of  those  States,  Jeffer- 
son (who  must  now  have  additionally  regretted  the 
failure  of  liis  attempt,  some  yeai-s  before,  to  form  a 
league  of  European  countries  against  the  Algerines) 


Lieutenant  Decatur,  with  only  seventy-six  volun- 
teers, sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Tripoli  in  a  small 
vessel  which  he  had  captured  from  the  enemy,  and, 
running  alongside  Bainbridge's  former  ship,  the 
Philadelphia,  which  was  guarded  by  a  large  number 
of  Tripolitans,  and  had  been  moored  near  the  Castle, 
boarded  hei",  killed  or  drove  into  the  sea  those  who 
were  in  possession,  set  her  on  fire,  and,  without 
losing  a  man,  escaped  under  cover  of  a  heavy 
cannonade  from  the  American  squadron,  replying 
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to  tlie  batteries  on  shore.  Tripoli  was  afterwards 
bombarded  by  tlie  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and 
on  the  3rd  of  August  the  Tripolitan  gun-boats  were 
engaged  in  a  severe  action  with  the  attacking  force. 
Negotiations  for  peace  were  opened  in  1805,  through 
the  mediation  of  Hamet  Caramelli,  brother  of  the 
reigning  Pasha.  The  circumstances  of  this  nego- 
tiation were  very  singular.  Hamet,  who  was  an 
exile  in  Egypt,  assertfed  that  he  was  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  throne,  from  which   his  brother   had 


of  April.  This  place  they  captured,  and  on  the 
18th  of  May  fought  a  battle  with  the  enemy,  whom 
they  defeated.  Again  routing  the  forces  of  the 
Pasha,  a  month  later,  they  pressed  on  towards 
Tripoli.  But  the  news  of  their  approach  had  so 
alarmed  the  ruler  of  that  State  that  on  the  3rd  of 
June  he  made  peace  with  Colonel  Tobias  Lear,  the 
American  Consul-General  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Sixty  thousand  dollars  were  given  as  a  ransom  for 
the  American  prisoners,  and  an  engagement  was 


HOCiPEP^Sc 


DUEL    UETWEEX    liLKK    AND    HAMILTON. 


excluded  him  by  an  act  of  usurpation.  Captain 
William  Eaton,  the  American  Consul  at  Tunis, 
knowing  of  the  existence  of  this  claimant,  thought 
he  might  turn  his  pretensions  to  account,  and,  with 
the  sanction  of  his  Government,  obtained  his  co- 
operation in  measures  against  the  reigning  Pasha. 
After  an  interview  with  him  at  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  at  which  the  details  of  the  plan  were  settled, 
Eaton  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Tripoli,  with 
seventy  of  his  own  sailors,  Hamet  and  his  adherents, 
and  a  few  Egyptian  ti'oops.  Marching  a  thousand 
miles  across  the  Libyan  Desert,  with  terrible 
fatigue  and  suffering,  the  allies  reached  Derne,  a 
Tripolitan  city  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  27th 

100 


made  to  withdi-aw  all  support  from  the  pretender. 
This  of  course  put  an  end  to  Hamet's  attempt  ujjon 
the  throne,  and,  not  unreasonably  considering  him- 
self aggi'ieved,  he  afterwards  went  to  the  United 
States,  and  applied  to  Congress  fqx*  remuneration. 
He  did  not  get  as  much  as  he  wanted  ;  but  Con- 
gress voted  for  his  temporary  needs  a  sum  of  2,400 
dollars. 

During  the  development  of  these  events,  affaire 
in  America  progressed  in  a  j^eaceable  and  orderly 
fashion.  The  President  recommended  an  appro- 
priation for  defraying  the  expenses  of  an  exploring 
expedition  across  the  Continent  from  the  IMississippi 
to  the  Pacific,  and,  the  suggestion  being  adopted  by 
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Congress,  an  expedition  was  organised,  the  members 
of  wliich,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  left  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  Uth  of  May,  1804.  They  were 
absent  about  two  years  and  a  quarter,  and  returned 
laden  Avith  information  which  gave  a  more  clear 
conception  than  had  hitherto  existed  of  the  vast 
and  impoi-tant  region  lying  between  the  great  river 
and  the  Western  Ocean.  One  tragical  incident 
threw  a  lurid  stain  on  the  political  contests  of 
America  during  the  year  1804.  A  quarrel  occurred 
between  Alexander  Hamilton  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  former  had  reflected  upon  the  character 
of  the  latter  in  public,  and  had  in  this  way  caused 
him  to  lose  his  election  as  Governor  of  New  York ; 
and  Burr  demanded  a  retractation,  which  Hamilton 
refused.  Burr  challenged  him,  and  they  met  on 
the  12th  of  July  at  a  sjDot  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Hudson,  near  Hoboken,  where,  by  a  strange 
fatality,  a  son  of  Hamilton  had  perished  in  a 
duel  some  few  years  before.  Hamilton  discharged 
his  pistol  in  the  aii',  but  the  fire  of  Burr's  weapon 
took  deadly  effect.  The  wounded  man  expired 
next  day,  at  about  forty-seven  years  of  age,  and 
the  event  produced  a  general  sense  of  indigna- 
tion throughout  the  Union.  At  the  re-elections 
for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President, 
Burr  was  set  aside  in  favour  of  George  Clinton, 
of  New  York,  while  Jeft'erson  was  again  chosen 
for  the  chief  position.  Burr  found  himself  utterly 
discredited  in  the  older  parts  of  the  Federation, 
and,  believuig  that  the  Spanish  and  French  popu- 
lation of  Louisiana  would  not  submit  to  the  rule 
of  the  United  States,  he  departed  for  that  tei'ri- 
tory  in  April,  1805,  to  take  advantage  of  any 
insubordination  which  might  exist.  His  more 
immediate  object,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
to  form  an  ai-my  of  adventurers  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Mexico.  Many  of  the  new  settlei-s  in 
Louisiana  were  persons  of  desiderate  character, 
and  Bun-  was  soon  joined  by  General  Wilkin- 
son, Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Federal  army  in 
those  parts,  and  a  man  who  afterwards  pi'oved 
himself  capable  of  more  loyal  conduct.  Besides  his 
militaiy  position,  Wilkinson  was  acting  as  Goveiiior 
of  Louisiana,  so  that  his  conspiracy  with  Burr 
is  open  to  a  double  imputation  of  bad  faith.  The 
Eastena  States,  ^however,  knew  nothing  of  what 
was  being  plotted.  They  were  glad  to  be  rid 
of  one  whom  they  described  as  the  murderer  of 
Hamilton,  and  as  yet  they  did  not  guess  the  full 
extent  of  Buit's  political  dishonesty. 

The  Democratic  policy  of  Jefferson  continued  to 
receive  the  'support  of  a  large  section  of  the 
American  people.  In  many  points,  that  policy 
was  characteiised  by  a  spirit  of  wise  and  liberal 


statesmanship,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
American  life.     In  one  respect,  hov.^ever,  the  Presi- 
dent was  regarded  with  distrust  by  a  considerable 
number  of  his  countrymen.     As  a  man  standing 
equally   aloof  from  all  established  religious   sects, 
he  was  disinclined  to  the  predominance  of  any  one 
over  any  other.     He  objected  to  the  principle  of 
Church  establishments,  and,  in  his  native  State  of 
Virginia,  had  effected  the  erasure  from  the  statute- 
book  of  all  laws  giving  an  exceptional  position  to 
any  religious  body.     His  measures   in    favour   of 
religious  liberty  excited  considerable  opposition  in 
many  quarters ;  but  they  triumphed,  because  they 
were  true  expressions  of  the  American  genius,  of 
the  legitimate  tendencies  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
of  the  highest  liberality  and  the  deepest  justice. 
In  some    personal    reminiscences   which    Jefferson 
wrote  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  he  alludes 
to  his  action  in  this  matter  as  among  the  chief 
services   which    he    believes    he   rendered   to   his 
State.      "  The  attack  on  the  establishment  of  the 
dominant  religion,"  he  says,   "  was  first  made  by 
myself.       It  could    be   carried  at  first   only  by  a 
suspension  of  salaries  for  one  year,  by  battling  it 
again  at  the  next  session  for  another  year,  and  so 
on  fi'om  year  to  year  until  the  public  mind  was 
ripened  for  the  Bill  for  establishing  religious  free- 
dom which  I  had  prepared  for  the  revised  code  also. 
This  was  at  length  established  permanently,  and  by 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Madison,  being  myself  in  Europe 
at  the  time  that  work  was  brought  forward."     The 
entire    freedom  with    which  the  religious    life    in 
America  is  now  enabled  to  assume  whatever  forms 
it  pleases,  without  injury  or  prejudice  to  the  vicAvs 
of  others,  and  which  was  so  emphatically  asserted 
by  Jefferson  in  Virginia,  is  one  of  the   greatest 
glories  of  that   Confedei-ation  which  the  descend- 
ants   of    Englishmen    have    established    on    the 
western  side  of  the  Atlantic.     There  is  no  reason- 
able middle  ground  between  the  principle  of  the 
Papacy   and    that    of  the  pei-fect   liberty   of  the 
individual  to  determine  for  himself  the  rule  and 
practice    of    his    faith.      If    this    development    of 
modern  ideas  is  difficult  to  realise  in  older  States, 
Avhere  it  is  never  easy  to  escape  altogether  from 
the  traditions    of  an    earlier    and    a   darker   age, 
that  is  no  reason  why  America,  circumstanced  as 
she  was,  should  voluntarily  adopt  the  shackles  of  a 
social  condition  which  in  other  respects  she  had 
cast  off.     In  America  at  the  present  day,  religious 
establishments  do  not  exist ;   but  in  no  country  is 
there   a   wider  range  of  religious  sentiment,  or  a 
deeper  sense  of  religious  claims.      The  principles  of 
Jefferson,  however,   made  him  numerous  enemies 
among  the  fanatical  and  the  timid,  who  did  not 
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forget  his  Virginian  policy  of  earlier  years  when  lie 
had  attained  the  higher  dignity  of  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  designs  of  Aaron  Burr 
began  to  attract  attention.  Surrounding  his  plans 
with  an  air  of  mystery,  and  giving  to  them  a  cha- 
racter of  vastness  and  splendour  Avhich  kindled  the 
imaginations  of  the  enthusiastic,  he  contrived  to 
obtain  the  sup})ort  *  of  some  honourable  men, 
as  well  as  of  several  who  were  quite  the 
reverse ;  among  the  former,  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
then  in  command  of  the  militia  of  Tennessee,  and 
in  after  years  seventh  President  of  the  United 
States.  Several  persons  in  the  West  believed  that 
the  Government  was  secretly  favouring  Biirr's  pro- 
jects against  Mexico,  and  on  that  account  gave  the 
schemer  their  countenance  and  aid.  In  the  summer 
of  1806,  he  was  busy  organising  a  military  expe- 
dition, purchasing  and  building  boats  on  the  Ohio, 
and  engaging  men  to  descend  the  river.  His  de- 
clared object  was  to  form  a  settlement  on  the 
banks  of  the  "Washita,  in  Louisiana ;  but  it  was 
suspected  by  the  authorities  that  the  true  object 
was  either  to  gain  possession  of  New  Orleans,  and 
make  it  the  seat  of  an  independent  Govei'nment,  of 
which  Burr  himself  should  be  the  head,  or  to  invade 
Mexico  from  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 
Probably  both  ideas  were  combined  in  the  daring 
and  imscnipulous  intellect  of  this  adventurer.  It 
is  even  said  that  he  intrigued  with  the  Spanish 
Governor  of  Mexico  for  separating  the  Western 
from  the  Atlantic  States,  and  forming  a  new  Con- 
federation, in  which  of  course  the  two  arch-con- 
spirators would  be  the  ruling  spirits ;  but  the 
friends  of  Burr  have  always  denied  that  he  had  any 
such  intention.  However  that  may  have  been,  he 
was  manifestly  carrying  out  some  secret  plot,  which 
could  not  fail  to  excite  suspicion.  Jackson,  who 
had  at  first  listened  to  his  fervid  representations, 
began  to  see  in  them  an  element  of  disloyalty;  and 
he  found  himself  abandoned  by  all  but  the  desperate 
and  disreputable.  Infox'mation  of  what  was  going 
on  was  conveyed  to  the  Government.  Agents  were 
sent  to  watch  him,  and  at  Natchez,  while  on  his 
way  to  New  Orleans,  he  was  cited  to  appear  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Mississippi  Tenitory. 
Sufficient  evidence  to   convict  him,  howevei",  was 


not  forthcoming,  and  he  was  discharged.  But  his 
schemes  were  destroyed,  and  a  fear  of  renewed  pro- 
ceedings paralysed  all  action  on  liis  part.  Hearing 
that  sevei'al  of  his  accomplices  had  been  mrested  at 
New  Orleans  and  other  i)laces,  he  fled  in  disguise 
from  Jj^'atchez,  but,  being  apprehended  in  Febniary, 
1807,  was  taken  a  prisoner  to  Richmond,  Virginia. 
In  the  following  August  he  was  tried  u])on  two  in- 
dictments, charging  him  with  treason  against  the 
United  States,  and  with  preparing  and  commencing 
an  expedition  against  the  dominions  of  Spain.  The 
judge  was  John  Marahall,  and  he  leant  to  the  side 
of  the  pi'isoner.  A  lax'ge  amount  of  political  feeling 
was  evoked  by  the  trial.  Buit  had  at  one  time 
belonged  to  the  Federal  party,  and  the  members  of 
that  body  took  up  his  cause  somewhat  warmly. 
Marshall  and  the  other  judges  were  Federals,  and 
the  Government  complained  of  being  obstructed  in 
its  endeavoui-s  to  vindicate  the  good  faith  of  the 
country.  The  President  was  even  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  coui-t  which  was  engaged  in  the 
trial  of  Burr.  Much  discreditable  altercation  took 
place  between  the  executive  and  judicial  authorities, 
and  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  were 
lowei'ed  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  and  even  of  many 
of  their  own  citizens,  by  this  admixture  of  political 
feeling  in  a  matter  which  should  have  been  guided 
by  no  other  sentiments  than  those  of  law  and 
justice.  The  result  ofthe  second  trial  of  Burr  was 
that  he  was  again  acquitted.  Nevertheless,  a  large 
propoi'tion  of  the  American  people  believed  him  to 
be  guilty,  and  he  was  so  generally  deserted  that  a 
further  prosecution  of  his  designs,  whatever  they 
were,  became  impossible.  He  fell  into  a  state  of 
abject  wretchedness,  and  was  never  again  able  to 
exercise  any  control  over  American  affairs.  He 
was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  Avhere  he  was  bom  in 
1756  ;  and  in  his  twentieth  year  accompanied  Bene- 
dict Arnold  in  the  expedition  against  Quebec. 
Quitting  the  army  in  1779,  he  studied  the  law, 
and  in  time  entered  the  field  of  politics;  but  his 
position  there  was  never  very  eminent.  His  death 
took  place  on  Staten  Island,  near  New  York,  in 
1836,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  He  was  a  man 
of  ability  and  enterprise ;  but  a  defective  moral 
sense  destroyed  all  the  better  germs  of  his  nature, 
and  involved  his  whole  career  in  ruin. 
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Jefferson's  second  term  of  office  commenced  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1805  ;  and  it  was  not  long  ere 
lie  discovered  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Washington, 
it  was  not  to  be  so  easy  a  period  as  the  first.  His 
administration  during  the  previous  four  years  had 
been  singularly  sixccessful.  He  had  I'educed  the 
public  debt  more  than  twelve  millions ;  he  had  at 
the  same  time  lessened  the  taxes  ;  he  had  doubled 
the  area  of  the  United  States  by  his  judicious 
treaties  with  France  and  with  the  native  Indians  ; 
he  had  chastised  the  Barbary  pirates,  and  advanced 
the  reputation  of  his  country  as  a  naval  Power. 
The  reward  of  these  services  was,  that  he  received 
more  votes  at  his  re-election  in  1804  than  at  his 
first  appointment  to  the  Presidency  in  1800.*  But 
l)opularity  is  a  very  fleeting  possession,  especially 
in  States  where  party  feeling  is  so  violent  and 
lieadsti'ong  as  in  America.  The  relations  existing 
between  the  President's  Government  and  that  of 
Spain  led  to  tlie  first  indication  of  a  schism  in  the 
Democratic  ranks.  The  Spaniai'ds  had  very  re- 
luctantly yielded  iip  Louisiana  to  France,  and  now 
endeavoured  to  raise  objections  to  the  treaty  by 
which  Bonaparte  transfeiTed  that  territory  to  the 
United  States.  There  are  reasons  to  believe  that 
even  France  repented  of  her  bargain  after  a  little 
Avhile ;  but  Spain  certainly  looked  upon  the  aiTange- 
ment  with  great  disapproval.  She  rejected  all 
o\ei-tures  for  adjusting  the  boundaries  of  the  ceded 
province,  made  incursions  on  to  territory  Avhich 
was  now  American,  obstructed  commerce  on  tlie 
Mobile,  refvised  compensation  for  past  injuries,  and 
in  various  wnys  acted  in  a  spirit  of  antagonism. 
A  war  with  Sjjain  seemed  but  too  likely  to  break 
out,  and  in  such  a  contest  that  Power  might  have 
received    the     support    of    Napoleon.      Jeffei-son 

*  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson,  Vol.  XL,  chap.  7. 


thought  he  could  avert  the  danger  by  purchasing 
Florida ;  but  his  Cabinet  advised  that  no  such  step 
should  be  taken  without  the  previous  assent  of 
Congress.  The  Legislature  was  accordingly  sum- 
moned to  meet  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1805; 
and  it  was  immediately  afterwards  that  opposition 
developed  itself  in  a  quarter  where  it  was  not 
expected. 

Three  days  after  the  opening  of  the  session,  the 
President  sent  a  confidential  message  to  Congress, 
in  which  he  stated  that  Spain  had  refused  to  ratify 
a  convention  lately  concluded  for  the  settlement  of 
grievances,  and  had  exhibited  a  most  unfriendly 
and  hostile  disposition.  He  did  not  anticipate  an 
actual  state  of  war,  but  it  appeared  to  him  that  a 
resort  to  force,  to  some  extent,  might  be  required 
for  the  assertion  of  American  rights.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  a  secret  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  whom  John  Randolph  (a  de- 
scendant of  the  celebrated  Pocahontas)  was  tlie 
chairman ;  and  Jefi'erson  had  no  reason  to  antici- 
pate that  his  suggestions  would  meet  with  any 
serious  dissent.  Randolph,  who  had  entered  Con- 
gress in  1799,  had  hitherto  been  conspicuous  for 
his  opposition  to  the  Federals,  against  whom  he 
had  employed  all  his  powers  of  wit,  sarcasm,  and 
invective,  which  were  generally  allowed  to  be  very 
considerable.  Of  late  he  had  exhibited  some  cold- 
ness towards  his  former  friends,  but  it  was  not 
supposed  that  he  had  parted  from  them  on  any 
important  matter  of  jiolicy.  It  soon  appeared, 
however,  that  such  was  the  case.  The  select  com- 
mittee made  a  report  to  the  House  of  Rejiresenta- 
tives,  sitting  with  closed  doors  on  the  3rd  of 
Januaiy,  1806.  In  that  report  it  was  declared 
that  the  aggi-essions  of  Spain  afforded  ample 
excuse  for  war,  and  that  such  a  course  would  be 
recommended  by  the  committee  if  they  simply  con- 
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suited  tlieir  feelings;  but  tliat  peace  was  exceed- 
ingly desirable  in  a  countiy  burdened  with  a  public 
debt  which  still  absoi'bed  two-thirds  of  its  aunixal 
revenue.  They  consequently  cherished  the  hope 
that  an  amicable  arrangement  would  yet  be  made, 
but  in  the  meanwhile  submitted  a  resolution,  that 
as  many  ti'oops  as  the  President  might  deem  STiffi- 
cient  to  protect  the  soiithern  frontier  fi-om  insult 
should  be  immediately  raised. 

The  Administration  considered  that  this  resolu- 
tion was  likely  to  involve  the  nation  in  a  war  with 
Spain,  and  pei'haps  also  with  France;  and  they  ac- 
cordingly gave  their  support  to  another  motion,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  authorise  an  appropriation 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  the  Floridas.  The  first 
resolution  was  rejected  by  72  against  58,  but 
amongst  the  minority  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
Democrats.  The  undisputed  reign  of  Jefferson 
over  that  party  was  now  at  an  end,  and  Randolph 
was  one  of  those  who  forsook  their  old  allegiance. 
Nevertheless,  the  resolution  respecting  the  appro- 
priation of  money  for  the  acquisition  of  Florida 
was  caiTied  after  an  animated  debate,  and  the  sum 
assigned  for  the  purpose  was  two  million  dollars. 
But  the  Opposition  in  the  Lower  House,  now  i-e- 
inforced  by  Randolph  and  a  few  of  his  adherents, 
attacked  the  policy  of  the  Government  with  gi-eat 
vigoiir.  It  was  urged  that  the  President,  in  his 
secret  message,  had  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
House  the  injuries  and  insults  received  from  Spain, 
and  had  called  on  the  representatives  of  the  people 
to  vindicate  the  national  honour ;  that  it  afterwards 
appeared  that  what  he  really  desired  was  to  obtain 
redress  by  negotiation  ;  and  that  he  had  thus 
sought  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  credit  of  a 
spirited  assertion  of  the  nation's  rights,  while  he 
threw  on  Congress  the  odium  of  abandoning  them. 
The  design  of  buying  Florida  was  described  as  in 
itself  highly  objectionable,  since  it  was  an  offer  to 
compromise  the  national  wrongs  for  a  material  ad- 
vantage ;  and  it  was  added  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
policy  thus  unwise  and  dishonourable,  the  Execu- 
tive had  throughout  been  regardless  of  the  rights 
of  tlie  Legislature,  had  suppressed  important  de- 
spatches from  Mr.  Monroe  (then  acting  as  Special 
Envoy  at  Madrid)  until  the  appropriation  had  been 
made,  and  had  even,  before  obtaining  that  aiithority, 
attempted  to  draw  money  from  the  Treasuiy  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Spanish  possessions.  The 
President  had,  in  truth,  proposed  to  his  Cabinet  to 
make  the  purchase  without  waiting  for  the  sanction 
of  Congress,  but  in  this  respect  had  been  over- 
rtiled.  Although  the  Opposition  were  always 
l)eaten  on  a  division,  they  contrived  to  delay  the 
necessary    measures    for    effecting    the    proposed 


object  until  altered  circumstances  rendered  it  im- 
practicable for  the  time ;  and  it  was  not  until 
fifteen  yeai-s  later  that  Florida  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  United  States. 

The  disagreements  with  Spain,  however,  were  far 
less  important  than  those  with  Great  Britain,  con- 
sequent on  the  existing  war  with  France.  England 
had  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  a  neutral  can- 
not prosecute  a  trade  in  time  of  war  which  is  not 
permitted  in  time  of  peace.  The  commerce  of 
America  had  been  much  inteiTupted  by  the  British. 
The  coasts  of  the  United  States  were  troubled  Ijy 
foreign  privateers  who  were  in  the  habit  of  burn- 
ing those  captures  to  wHch  they  thought  their 
claim  questionable,  and  by  public  vessels  which 
scrupled  not  to  enter  every  creek  and  harbour  that 
they  cared  to  examine.  American  ships  had  been 
seized  in  the  veiy  act  of  entering  American  ports  ; 
in  some  instances  their  creAvs  had  been  taken  out, 
maltreated,  and  abandoned;  and  it  had  been  found 
necessary  by  the  President's  Government  to  equip 
a  force  to  cruise  along  the  coast,  and  biing  the 
offenders  to  trial  as  pirates.  For  some  time,  the 
United  States  were  allowed  to  import  West  Indian 
produce  into  their  dominions,  and  afterwards  to 
export  it  to  Europe ;  so  that  what  was  prohibited 
by  a  direct  was  sanctioned  by  a  circiiitous  route. 
This  privilege  was  now  rescinded  by  the  British 
Government,  and  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  declared 
that  all  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  would  thence- 
forth be  considered  legal  prizes.  Another  subject 
of  complaint  on  the  paii;  of  the  Americans  was 
the  impressment  of  United  States  seamen,  on 
the  plea  that  they  were  British  subjects  by  birth, 
and  could  not  free  themselves  from  their  alle- 
giance. These  grievances,  taken  altogether,  in- 
flamed the  popular  mind  in  America  to  the 
utmost.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  gi*eat  cities, 
petitions  were  forwarded  to  the  Legislature,  and 
measures  of  retaliation  were  loudly  demanded.  On 
the  17th  of  January,  1806,  the  President  sent  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  message  on  the 
subject  of  the  disagreements  with  England.  The 
questions  involved  were  debated  for  sevei*al  weeks, 
and  on  the  17th  of  March  the  House  agreed  to  the 
policy  of  prohibiting  specific  articles  of  British 
growth  or  manufacture,  by  a  vote  of  87  to  35. 
The  Bill  sanctioning  this  prohibition,  which  was  to 
take  effect  from  the  15th  of  Noveml)er,  passed 
both  Houses  by  large  majorities,  though  in  the 
Senate  an  attempt  was  made  to  postpone  it,  in 
consequence  of  a  more  favourable  line  of  conduct 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  National  honour 
and  national  safety  were  believed  to  be  equally 
concerned  in  resistance  to  the  claims  of  England, 
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and  all  opposition  to  the  pi^evalent  sentiment  was 
swept  away  by  a  tide  of  indignant  feeling. 

The  minority  consisted  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  Federalist  pai-ty,  together  with  some  few 
Democrats  who  followed  the  lead  of  Randolph. 
Although  it  was  chiefly  the  commercial  towns  in 
the  North-eastern  States  which  suffered  from  the 
action  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  precisely  in  those 
l)laces  that  the  least  disposition  was  shown  for 
a  rupture,  because  it  was  there  that  the  greatest 
injury  would  be  inflicted  by  a  state  of  war.  The 
pretensions  of  the  British  Government,  conse- 
quently, found  some  hesitating  excusers  amongst 


retaliated,  on  the  21st  of  November,  with  the 
celebrated  Berlin  deci'ee,  blockading  all  the  points 
of  the  British  Islands.  The  commerce  of  the 
United  States  suffered  equally  from  both  orders, 
for  the  blockaded  ports  were  not  invested 
with  a  naval  force  such  as  would  I'ender  hopeless 
any  attempt  to  enter  them,  and  Ameiican  vessels 
on  their  way  to  Europe  were  liable  to  be  captured 
and  condemned.  In  consequence  of  these  measures, 
the  mercantile  ships  of  the  United  States  were 
largely  seized  by  English  and  French  cruisers.  The 
Federal  Government  possessed  scarcely  any  navy, 
and   was   therefore   without  the  means   of  ffivina: 
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the  people  of  New  England  and  the  adjacent 
States,  and  it  was  feared  that  Jefferson  was 
endeavoixring  covertly  to  support  the  cause  of 
Napoleon  by  fomenting  a  quaiTcl  with  his  chief 
enemy.  The  Democi*ats,  on  their  part,  charged 
the  Federals  with  designing  to  bring  back  America 
to  the  dominion  of  the  mother  country.  Imputa- 
tions of  this  nature  ai-e  common  in  times  of 
excitement,  and  are  often  without  any  foundation 
'in  truth.  But  the  incidents  of  the  war  in  Europe,  and 
the  measures  taken  by  the  belligei'ents,  were  such 
as  to  arouse  a  very  natural  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
in  the  United  States.  By  an  Order  in  Council, 
dated  May  16th,  1806,  the  British  Government 
declared  the  whole  coast  of  Europe,  from  the  Elbe, 
in  Germany,  to  Brest,  in  France,  in  a  state  of 
blockade.     Napoleon,  then  Empex'or  of  the  French, 


adequate  protection.  It  had  been  part  of  Jefferson's 
policy  to  cut  down  the  small  fleet  wliich  was  com- 
menced by  his  two  predecessors,  and  the  country 
now  felt  the  evil  effects  of  that  mistaken  economy. 
A  number  of  gun-boats  had  indeed  been  built, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  i)rotection ;  but 
they  were  nothing  more  than  small  sailing 
vessels,  having  a  cannon  at  the  bow  and  another 
at  the  stern,  and  were  manned  only  by  a 
few  armed  sailors.  They  proved  wholly  inefficient, 
and  the  merchant-ships  of  the  United  States  had 
nothing  to  shield  them  from  the  naval  power  of 
France  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  England  on  the 
other. 

Some  hope  of  a  general  peace  in  Europe  was 
entertained  during  the  year  1806,  from  the  ftict  of 
Chai-les  Ji\mes   Fox   having  become  Secretary  of 
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Stiite  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Ministry  formed 
by  Lord  Grenville  on  tlie  death  of  Pitt.  The  liope 
proved  illusory,  and  Fox  was  not  destined  to 
survive  many  months ;  but  for  awhile  Jeffei'son 
appeal's  to  have  thought  that  the  troubles  resulting 
from  the  French  Revolution  wore  approaching  an 
end.  Under  the  influence  of  this  idea,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  on  be- 
half of  ne\itral  rights.  Alexander,  though  a  despot, 
was  known  to  be  a  man  of  benevolent  principles,  and 
to  entertain  a  friendly  feeling  towards  the  United 
Stiites.  In  addressing  this  potentate,  Jeffei'son  com- 
plimented him  on  his  efforts  towards  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  world,  and  enlarged  on  the  common 
interest  of  the  young  Republic  and  of  the  Northern 
nations  of  Europe  in  preserving  neutral  rights. 
He  suggested  that  the  Russian  Sovereign  and  the 
Ruler  of  France  had  it  in  their  power,  at  the  agree- 
ment which  he  believed  to  be  approaching,  to  render 
eminent  services  to  nations  in  general,  by  incorpo- 
rating in  the  act  of  pacification  a  correct  definition 
of  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  the  high  seas;  and  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  those  rights,  thus  defined, 
could  be  enforced,  if  necessary,  by  an  exclusion  of 
the  nation  violating  them  from  all  commerce  with 
the  rest.  "  Having,"  he  continued,  "  taken  no 
part  in  the  past  or  existing  troubles  of  Europe, 
we  have  no  part  to  act  on  its  i)acification.  But,  as 
))rinciples  may  then  be  settled  in  which  we  have  a 
deep  interest,  it  is  a  gi-eat  happiness  for  iis  that 
they  are  placed  under  the  protection  of  an  \impire 
who,  looking  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  an 
individual  nation,  will  take  under  the  cover  of  his 
equity  the  rights  of  the  absent  and  unrepresented.  - 
It  is  only  by  a  happy  concurrence  of  good  characters 
and  good  occasions  that  a  step  can  now  and  then 
t)e  taken  to  advance  the  well-being  of  nations.  If 
the  present  occasion  be  good,  I  am  sure  your 
Majesty's  character  will  not  be  wanting  to  avail 
the  world  of  it.  By  monuments  of  such  good 
offices  may  your  life  become  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  condition  of  men  ;  and  may  He  who 
called  it  into  being  for  the  good  of  the  human 
family,  give  it  length  of  days  and  success,  and  have 
it  always  in  His  holy  keeping  !  " 

Jefferson's  anticipations  were  not  realised  ;  and 
in  the  spring  an  event  occurred  which  rendered 
still  more  diflacult  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  England.  The  British  ship  Leander, 
then  on  a  cruise  off  New  York,  prosecuted  with 
great  rigour  the  practice  of  searching  American 
vessels  for  runaway  English  seamen.  On  one  occa- 
sion, this  ship  fired  on  a  coasting  vessel  near  Sandy 
Hook,  and  killed  a  sailor  named  John  Pierce.  The 
President  accordingly,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  issued  a 


proclamation,  forbidding  the  entrance  of  the  Leander, 
and  two  other  ships  in  com2)any  with  lier,  into  the 
Avaters   of    the   United   States;    calling  upon   all 
officei-s,   civil  and   military,  to    ai)prehend   Henry 
Whitby,  the  c-aptain  of  the  Leander,  on  a  charge 
of  murder;  prohibiting  any  communication  between 
the  shore  and  the  offending  ships;  and  Avarning  all 
citizens  against  giving  them  aid,  under  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law.     Special  Envoys,  however,  Avere 
despatched   to    England    for    the    arrangement    of 
existing  differences.     The  i)resence  of  Fox  in  the 
Government    greatly   mitigated    tlie    hostility    of 
Jefferson,  aiKl  he  wrote  to  Monroe,  then  Minister 
at  London,  that  the  measures  recently  taken  by 
his  Administration   ought  not  to  be  regarded  by 
the  existing  Cabinet  of  London  as  looking  toAvards 
them,  but  merely  as  consequences  of  the  measures 
of  their  predecessors,  which   the   English   nation 
had  called  on  them  to  correct.     "  No  tAvo  countries 
upon  earth,"  he  observed,  "  have  so  many  points  of 
common  interest  and  friendsliip ;  and  their  rulers 
must  be  great  bunglers  indeed  if,  with  such  dis- 
positions,  they   break  them   asunder.      The   only 
rivalry  that  can  arise  is  on  the  ocean."     England, 
the   President   admitted,    might   check   the    deve- 
lopment of  the  United  States,  but  only  for  a  time ; 
and  justice   and   conciliation    on  her  part    Avould 
promote   the  security   of  both.     "  We   haA^e,"  he 
proceeded,    "  the   seamen   and  materials   for   fifty 
ships  of  the  line,  and  half  that  number  of  frigates  ; 
and   were    France    to    give    us    the    money,    and 
England  the  dispositions  to  equip  them,  they  would 
give  to  England  serious  proofs  of  the  stock  from 
Avhich  they  are  sprung,  and  the  school  in  Avhich 
they  have  been  taught,  and,  added  to  the  effects  of 
the  immensity  of  sea-coast  lately  united  under  one 
power,    would   leave   the   state   of  the   ocean   no 
longer  problematical.     AVere,  on  tlie   other  h.and, 
England   to    gi\-e    the    money,    and    France    the 
dispositions  to  place  us  on  the  sea  in  all  our  force, 
the  Avhole  world,  out   of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
might  be  our  joint  monopoly.     We  wish  for  neither 
of  these   scenes.     We  ask   for  peace  and  justice 
from    all   nations,   and   Ave  Avill   remain  uprightly 
neutral  in  fact,  though  leaning    in    belief  to   the 
0])inion  that  an  English  ascendency  on  the  ocean  is 
safer  for  us  than  that  of  France." 

These  friendly  feelings  on  the  part  of  Jefferson — 
feelings  which  Avere  certainly  not  in  liarmony  Avith 
the  ordinary  tenor  of  his  vieAvs  toAvards  England 
— fell  in  with  the  more  pacific  inclination  of  the 
neAV  Government  at  London,  and  seemed  at  one 
time  likely  to  1)ring  about  a  complete  accommoda- 
tion of  all  existing  difficulties.  Monroe  and  William 
Pinckney,  the  tAA'o  American  representatives  at  the 
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British  capital,  came  to  an  amicable  imdei'standing 
with  the  Ministers,  Lords  Holland  and  Auckland. 
The  latter  consented  to  permit  the  Ameiicans  to 
carry  on,  as  before,  their  circuitous  trade  between 
the  West  Indies  and  Europe ;  but,  as  regards  the 
impressing  of  seamen,  nothing  could  be  settled. 
The  case  was  indeed  extremely  difficult,  and  both 
nations  had  just  grounds  for  complaint.  On  the 
one  side,  it  was  obviously  a  serious  grievance  to 
the  Americans  that  their  vessels  should  be  searched, 
and  seamen  taken  from  aboard,  some  of  whom 
afterwards  proved  to  be  Americans  by  birth.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  American  mercantile  marine 
was  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  a  large  number  of 
deserters  fi-om  the  English  navy,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  England  required  the  aid  of  all  her  sons 
for  resisting  the  most  gigantic  combinations  that 
had  ever  been  directed  against  her.  The  hardships 
endured  by  sailors  on  board  English  fleets,  and  the 
merciless  severity  with  which  the  punishment  of 
the  lash  was  inflicted,  had  a  gi-eat  deal  to  do 
with  these  frequent  desertions ;  but,  however 
much  the  English  system  may  have  been  to  blame, 
it  Avas  not  to  be  expected  that  any  English  Govern- 
ment should  look  with  indifference  at  so  serious  a 
depletion  of  the  national  power.  In  the  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
which  bx'oke  out  some  few  years  later,  the  suc- 
cesses obtained  by  American  over  English  vessels 
were  due  in  some  degree  to  the  elements  of  strength 
which  had  thus  been  transfer-red  from  one  side  of 
the  Atlantic  to  the  other.  No  party  in  England 
could  afford  to  disregard  such  a  question,  and  un- 
fortunately it  presented  insuperable  obstacles  to  an 
agreement  with  America.  England  has  always 
maintained  that  a  British-bom  subject  can  never 
become  an  alien,  even  though  he  should  have  made 
himself  a  citizen  of  another  State — a  contention 
which  in  itself  seems  not  unreasonable,  though  it 
cannot  be  held  to  jvistify  the  invasion  of  foreign 
territory  or  foreign  ships.  America  has  invariably 
denied  the  English  view  ;  and  this  difference  of 
opinion  led  to  the  embarrassments  which  we  are 
now  considering. 

Had  it  been  easy  to  distinguish  between  English- 
men and  Americans,  some  arrangement  might 
perhaps  have  been  come  to ;  but  this  was  next  to 
impossible,  owing  to  the  similarity  of  physical 
appearance,  and  the  identity  of  tongue.  The 
American  Envoys  at  London  could  propose  no 
feasible  plan ;  yet,  on  the  British  negotiators  pro- 
mising that  fresh  orders  should  be  issued  to  the 
navy,  restraining  theii-  arbitrary  practice  in  this 
respect,  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinckney  signed  the 
treaty  on  the  31st  of  December,  1806.     It  reached 


America  early  in  1807,  when  the  President,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  absence  of  any  provision  with 
regard  to  the  i-ight  of  search  and  the  power  of 
taking  sailors  off  American  vessels,  refused  to 
i-atify  the  document  which  his  representatives  had 
negotiated.  The  Non-importation  Act,  however, 
was  for  a  time  suspended.  To  the  Fedei-alists,  the 
refusal  to  ratify  the  treaty,  which  wjis  certainly  in 
some  respects  an  improvement  on  that  of  1794, 
appeared  a  mistake  in  policy;  and  Jeffei-son  him- 
self considered  it  advisable  to  make  further  efforts 
towards  an  ai-rangement.  On  the  20th  of  May, 
1807,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Madison,  wrote 
a  set  of  new  instructions  to  the  American  nego- 
tiators in  London,  in  which  it  was  jiarticularly 
insisted  that  without  a  provision  against  impress- 
ments no  fresh  treaty  was  to  be  concluded.  But 
the  death  of  Fox  had  i-endered  still  more  unlikely 
any  satisfaction  of  the  American  demands  in  this 
respect ;  and,  on  the  22nd  of  October,  the  new 
Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Canning,  sent  a  tardy 
reply  to  the  pi-oposals  of  Messrs.  Monroe  and 
Pinckney — a  reply,  of  which  the  upshot  was  that 
the  opening  of  fresh  negotiations,  upon  the  basis  of 
a  treaty  already  solemnly  concluded  and  signed, 
was  wholly  inadmissible.  In  this  communication. 
Canning  justified  the  previous  reservation  of  the 
right  to  retaliate  the  French  decrees,  and  main- 
tained that  the  subject  of  the  impressment  of  British 
seamen  from  merchant-vessels  foi-med  no  part  of 
the  treaty,  and  was  entitled  only  to  a  sepai-ate  and 
subsequent  discussion.  He  also  protested,  on  be- 
half of  his  Government,  "  against  a  practice,  alto- 
gether unusual  in  the  political  transactions  of  States, 
by  which  the  American  Government  assumes  to 
itself  the  privilege  of  revising  and  altering  agree- 
ments concluded  and  signed  on  its  behalf  by  its 
agents  duly  authorised  for  that  purpose  ;  of  retain- 
ing so  much  of  those  agreements  as  may  be  favoiu-- 
able  to  its  own  views ;  and  of  rejecting  such 
stipulations,  or  such  parts  of  stipulations,  as  are  con- 
ceived to  be  not  sufficiently  beneficial  to  America." 
The  practice  was  certainly  inconvenient  to  foreign 
Governments,  but  it  was  a  necessary  featui-e  of  the 
popular  system  of  rule  which  had  been  established 
in  the  United  States. 

Before  the  final  resolve  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  been  made  known  by  Canning,  public 
opinion  in  America  was  exaspei'ated  to  a  pitch  of 
fury  by  an  event  which  gave  a  more  than  usually 
irritating  character  to  the  question  of  the  i-ight  of 
search  and  the  reclamation  of  supposed  English 
subjects.  The  Bi-itish  ship-of-war.  Leopard,  of  fifty 
guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Humphreys,  was 
cruising  oft'  the  Capes  of  Vii'ginia  on  the  23rd  ot 
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June.  Perceiving  the  American  frigate,  Chesa^ieake, 
not  far  away,  Captain  Humphreys  hailed  her,  and 
despatched  a  boat  with  a  letter  to  the  chief  officer, 
Captain  Barron,  informing  him  that  Admiral 
Berkeley  had  given  orders  to  take  any  British 
deserters  from  the  Chesapeake — by  force,  if  neces- 
sary— and  at  the  same  time  to  allow,  on  his  own 
part,  a  search  for  American  deserters.  Captain 
Barron,  in  reply,  refused  permission  to  search,  but 
stated  that  he  had  instructed  his  recruiting  officer 
not  to  enlist  British  subjects,  and  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  that  any  were  on  board.  The  Leopard 
thereupon  fired  into  the  Chesapeake,  killing  some  of 
the  crew,  and  the  latter,  being  unprepared  for 
action,  immediately  struck  her  flag.  A  boat  from 
the  English  vessel  was  then  sent  to  the  American, 
the  officers  of  which  tendered  their  swords.  The 
English  officer  in  command  declined  to  receive 
them,  but  required  the  muster-roll  of  the  ship,  and, 
having  taken  off  four  men  whom  he  claimed  as 
British  subjects,  left  the  Chesapeake,  which  then 
returned  to  Hampton  Roads,  whence  she  had 
come.  Of  the  men  so  taken,  only  one  was  English. 
The  other  three  were  native  Americans,  men  of 
colour,  who  had  at  one  time  entered  the  British 
navy,  and  who  had  been  formally  demanded  at 
Washington.  The  Englishman  was  afterwards 
tried  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  hanged  as  a  deserter. 

A  paroxysm  of  rage  seized  on  the  American 
people  when  the  story  of  the  Chesapeake  came  to 
be  known.  The  slight  resistance  offered  by  that 
vessel  increased  the  general  feeling  of  mortification 
and  anger.  Some  demanded  an  immediate  decla- 
ration of  war  against  England,  and  Jefferson 
observed  that  the  country  had  never  been  in  such 
a  state  since  the  collision  at  Lexington.  The  people 
of  Norfolk  and  Poi-tsmouth,  in  Virginia,  unani- 
mously passed  resolutions  to  discontinue  all  com- 
munication with  the  British  war-ships  then  on 
the  coast.  They  requested  pilots  and  others  to 
witlihold  their  services,  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  coiTespond  with  the  neighbouring  counties,  and 
to  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  principal  seaports 
until  reparation  should  be  made.  At  Hampton, 
the  people  even  went  the  length  of  destroying  two 
hundred  hogsheads  of  water  which  had  just  been 
put  oh  boai'd  a  schoonei'  for  the  British  squadron. 
These  measures  led  to  reprisals;  and,  on  the  3rd 
of  July,  an  English  officer  wrote  to  the  Mayor  of 
Noi-folk  that,  if  the  resolution  prohibiting  all  com- 
munication between  the  British  consul  and  the 
ships  were  not  immediately  annulled,  he  woiild 
stop  every  vessel  bound  either  to  Norfolk  or  out  of 
it.  The  menace  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  and 
the  captain  was  allowed  to  communicate  with  the 


consul  by  letter.  A  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  President  on  the  2nd  of  July.  Its  object  was 
to  interdict  armed  British  vessels  fi-om  entering 
the  harbours  and  waters  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  forbid  all  supplies  to  them,  and  all  intercouree 
with  them,  on  pain  of  the  law ;  excepting  only 
vessels  in  distress,  and  ships  conveying  despatches. 
It  would  doubtless  have  been  a  pojiular  act  on  the 
part  of  Jefferson  had  he  at  once  plunged  into  war  ; 
but  he  was  willing  to  avoid  that  perilous  issue,  if  it 
could  be  done  consistently  with  national  honour, 
and  the  due  protection  of  national  interests.  He 
therefore  determined  to  give  the  British  Govern- 
ment an  opportunity  of  disavowal  and  reparation, 
but  in  the  meanwhile  to  prepare  the  country  for 
war,  should  such  a  course  become  inevitable.  An 
armed  vessel  was  despatched  with  instructions  to 
the  American  Minister  in  London  to  require  satis- 
faction for  the  injury,  and  security  for  the  future. 
A  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  several  States 
were  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  and 
on  the  30  th  of  July  the  President  summoned 
Congress  to  assemble  on  the  25  th  of  October,  by 
which  time  it  might  be  expected  that  the  reply  of 
the  English  Ministers  would  have  arrived. 

>0n  the  meeting  of  Congress,  the  President,  in  his 
inaugural  Message,  stated  that  the  aggressions  of  the 
British  continued  ;  that  their  ships  remained  within 
American  waters,  and  that  violations  of  American 
jurisdiction  continually  occurred.  They  had  likewise 
intei'dicted  all  trade  by  neutrals  between  ports  not 
in  amity  with  themselves ;  by  which,  as  they  were 
at  war  with  nearly  every  nation  on  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean,  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  were  compelled  either  to  sacrifice  their  cargoes 
at  the  first  port,  or  return  liome  without  a  market. 
On  the  18th  of  December,  an  English  proclamation, 
dated  the  16th  of  October,  was  communicated  to 
both  Houses.  By  this  notification,  all  British 
seamen  in  foreign  service,  whether  on  board  Royal 
or  merchant-ships,  were  required  to  return  home, 
and  all  commanders  of  ships  of  war  were  ordered 
to  stop  all  persons  who  should  be  so  employed  on 
any  foreign  merchant-ship,  but  to  commit  no  un- 
necessary violence.  Foreign  public  ships  were  re- 
quired to  give  up  any  British  subjects  serving  on 
board ;  and  these  persons  were  warned  that  letters 
of  naturalisation  granted  them  by  foreign  States 
could  not  divest  them  of  their  natural  allegiance. 
Those  who  continued  in  such  service  wei-e  to  be 
proceeded  against,  and  those  who  shoiJd  enter  into 
the  service  of  any  State  at  war  with  Great  Britain 
were  declared  guilty  of  treason. 

The  commercial  relations  between  America  and 
the    European   belligerents    became    pi'ogressively 
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more  troublesome  and  vexatious.  On  the  7tli  of 
January,  1807,  Great  Britain  issued  an  Order  in 
Council  prohibiting  the  trade  of  neutrals  from  port 
to  port  of  the  French  Empire.  This  comparatively- 
mild  decree  of  Lord  Grenville's  Whig  Government 
was  followed  on  the  11th  of  November,  when  the 
Tories  Avere  in  power  under  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
by  another  Order  in,  Council  forbidding  neutral 
nations  to  trade  with  France  and  her  allies,  except 
on  payment  of  tribute  to  Great  Britain.  The  reply 
of  Napoleon  was  a  decree,  issued  fi'om  INIilan  on  the 
17th  of  December,  1807,  which  declared  that  every 
neutral  vessel  which  should  submit  to  be  visited  by 
a  British  ship,  or  should  pay  the  tribute  demanded, 
Avould  be  confiscated,  if  afterwards  found  in  any 
poi't  of  the  French  Empire,  or  if  taken  by  any  of 
the  French  cruisers.  By  these  several  orders  and 
decrees,  almost  every  American  vessel  sailing  on  the 
ocean  was  liable  to  caj)ture.  In  defence  of  the 
British  Order  in  Council  declaring  the  whole  coast 
of  Euro})e  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  prohibiting 
neutral  A-essels  altogether  from  coimnerce  in  those 
parts,  it  was  pleaded  on  the  English  side  that,  in 
consequence  of  America  having  submitted  to  the 
Berlin  decree  (which,  however,  she  denied  having 
done),  it  was  but  fair  to  impose  upon  her  svich  re- 
strictions as  would  equally  opei'ate  against  France. 
Thus,  the  United  States  were  made  to  suffer,  and 
that  in  no  slight  degree,  because  England  and  France 
were  at  issue.  As  a  measure  of  protection,  the  Pre- 
sident recommended  to  Congi-ess  that  the  seamen, 
shii)s,  and  merchandise  of  the  United  States  should 
be  detained  in  port,  to  preserve  them  from  the 
dangers  which  tlu-eatened  them  on  the  ocean.  A 
law  laying  an  indefinite  embargo  was  in  conse- 
quence enacted,  and  it  Avas  hoped  in  this  way  to 
induce  the  belligerent  Powers  to  retui-n  to  a  more 
conciliatory  course,  by  depiiving  them  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  their  trade  with  the  United  States. 
The  measure  was  passed  on  the  22nd  of  Decembei*, 
long  before  any  news  of  Napoleon's  Milan  decree 
could  possibly  have  reached  America,  and  when  the 
Washington  Cabinet  had  only  received  an  unofiicial 
intimation  of  the  British  Order  in  Council  of 
November  11th.  The  embargo  was  unpopular  in 
the  New  England  States,  since  it  deprived  the  mer- 
cantile classes  of  their  chief  source  of  profit.  The 
Federalists  characterised  the  Act  as  unwise  and 
oppressive ;  it  did  in  fact  lead  to  severe  distress  in 
many  quartei-s;  and,  as  it  had  proceeded  from  the 
Democratic  pai-ty,  it  caused  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
in  favour  of  their  opponents. 

The  embargo  acted  more  to  the  disadvantage  of 
England,  as  being  the  greatest  mercantile  nation  in 
the  world,  than  to  that  of  France.      For  this  very 


reason  it  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  Democrats, 
and  in  an  equal  proi)Ortion  aroused  the  ii-e  of  the 
Federalists,  and  of  those  few  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic pai-ty  who  had  joined  in  the  political  schism 
created  by  Randolph.     The  latter  argued  that  an 
alliance  with  England  was  preferable  to  a  good  un- 
der-standing with  France,  because  it  was  on  England 
that   the   commercial   and   internal   prosperity  of 
America   depended,    and   because   the   balance   of 
power  in  Europe  would  be  better  maintained  in 
that  way.     The  feeling  against  England,  however, 
arising  from  the  antagonism  of  previous  yeare,  and 
now  intensified  by  the  persistent  assertion  by  the 
British  of  the  right  of  search,  prevailed  Avith  the 
American  Government  over  every  other  considera- 
tion.     Jefferson,   in  his  correspondence,  admitted 
that  tlie  imposition  of  an  embargo  was  a  measure 
preparatory  to  Avar,  and  Avas  intended  to  liave  the 
efiect  of   recalling  American   merchant-ships   and 
their  sailors  from  various  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
giving  time  for  the  countiy  to  arm  itself  against 
possible  eventualities.       At  London,  a  long  corre- 
spondence took  place  between  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr. 
Caiming,  but  without  any  faA'oui-able  result;  and  the 
American  Minister  left  England  early  in  November, 
and  returned  to  his   own  country.      The  English 
Government  professed   readiness   to  make   repara- 
tion,  if  any   unauthorised   act  of  aggression  had 
been   committed ;     but    the    general    question    of 
the  right  of  search  presented  insuperable  obstacles 
to  an  agreement.     A  Minister  from  England,  Mr. 
Rose,  afterwards  arrived  at  Washington,  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  misundei'standing  relative 
to  the  Chesapeake.     Early  in  1808,  this  gentleman 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  in  which  he  said 
he  Avas  precluded  from  entering  on  the  subject  of 
reparation  until   the   President's   proclamation   of 
July  2nd,  1807,  was  withdrawn,  and  he  objected  to 
mingling  any  general  discussion  Avith  the  specific  facts 
connected  with  the  case  of  the  Leopard  and  the 
Chesapeake.     In  I'eply,  Mr.  Madison  stated  that  the 
President,  being  anxious  to  testify  his  moderation, 
and  to  restore  hai-mony  betAveen  the  two  nations,  Avas 
willing,  on  Mr,  Rose  disclosing  the  terms  of  repara- 
tion which  he  thought  Avould  be  satisfactory,  and 
on  then-  appearing  so,  to  make  the  repeal  of  the 
proclamation  coincident  Avith  the  reparation.     To 
this  suggestion  Mr.  Rose  responded  that,  on  giving 
the  subject  the  fullest  consideration,  he  must  decline 
all   negotiation   on   the    conditions   stipulated,   as 
being  contrary  to  his  positive  instructions ;    and 
that,  as  the  terms  proposed  by  him  had  been  re- 
jected, his  mission  had  come  to  an  end.     In  the 
coiirse  of  his  communication,  he  reviewed  the  whole 
ti'ansaction,  Arindicated  the  conduct  of  the   naval 
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commanders  concerned  in  the  affaii"  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  affirmed  that  Great  Britain,  as  on  former 
occasions,  would  refuse  to  treat  so  long  as  hostility 
•was  manifested  towards  her.  This  letter  closed  the 
coiTespondence,  and  Mr.  Rose  left  America  for 
England  about  the  end  of  March. 

The  situation  was  most  embarrassing,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  clear  way  out  of  it.  The  American 
Government  i-equested  both  England  and  France  to 
recall  their  obnoxious  decrees ;  but  France  returned 


Order's  in  Council,  we  must  abandon  it  only  for  a 
state  of  war."  There  was  a  split,  however,  among 
the  Federalists  as  well  as  among  the  Democrats. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
President,  had  recently  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Senate,  because  he  difiered  from  the  majority  of 
his  constitiients  in  supporting  the  measures  of  the 
Administration.  He  wrote  to  the  President,  in- 
forming him  that  it  was  the  determination  of  the 
ruling  party  tlu-oughout  New  EnglaiTd  not  to  submit 
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no  answer  at  all,  and  that  of  Mr.  Canning  was 
considered  insulting.  The  distress  occasioned  by 
the  embargo  increased  with  every  day,  and  the 
Democratic  party  was  obviously  losing  ground  in 
consequence  of  the  support  which  its  member's  gave 
to  that  questionable  measure.  Jefferson  about  this 
time  wrote  to  a  friend  : — "  The  Federalists  are  now 
playing  a  game  of  the  most  mischievous  tendency, 
without,  perhaps,  being  themselves  aware  of  it. 
They  are  endeavouring  to  convince  England  that 
we  suffer  more  from  the  embargo  than  they  do,  and 
that,  if  they  will  hold  out  awhile,  we  must  abandon 
it.  It  is  true  that  the  time  will  come  when  we  must 
abandon  it ;  but  if  this  is  before  the  repeal  of  the 


much  longer  to  the  embargo,  but  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  Union  if  it  were  not  speedily 
rescinded.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that,  owing 
to  the  severe  pressure  of  the  embai'go  upon  that 
mercantile  and  trading  communion,  they  would  be 
supported  in  such  a  course  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  that  they  were  ah-eady  receiving  the 
countenance  of  a  secret  agent  of  Great  Britain.  In 
moi'e  recent  times,  however,  it  has  been  denied 
that  the  Federalists  ever  had  such  an  intention. 
Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Jefferson  to  the 
Presidency,  John  Quincy  Adams  had  been  removed 
from  his  position  as  one  of  the  Bankruptcy  Com- 
missioners, on  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  those 
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officials.  It  was  thought  that  party  feeling  had 
something  to  do  with  his  deprivation,  and  Jefferson 
was  certainly  of  opinion  that  the  late  President  had 
been  too  fond  of  making  places  for  members  of  his 
own  family.  But  the  communication  with  respect 
to  the  New  England  malcontents  put  the  younger 
Adams  on  a  more  friendly  footing  with  the  Demo- 


It  recommended  a  repeal  of  the  measure,  as  well  as 
of  that  Act  wliich  forbade  English  ships  to  enter 
American  waters,  while  those  of  France  were 
admitted.  The  question  was  debated  in  Congi-ess, 
and  the  several  alternatives  of  submission,  war 
with  both  countries,  and  war  with  one,  were  dis- 
cussed with  much  violence,  but  without  any  practical 
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cratic  party,  and  shortly  afterwards,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Mr.  Madison,  he  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  Minister  to  St.  Petersburg.  As  regards  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  North,  his  information  may 
in  some  points  have  been  incorrect;  but  it  is  un- 
questionable that  opinion  in  that  quarter  was  strongly 
directed  against  inten'uption  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  business.  A  report  was  drawn  up  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  which  declared 
the  embargo  ruinous  at  home,  unsatisfactory  to 
France,  and  ineffectual  as  a  retaliation  upon  England. 

101 


issue.  Before  the  close  of  the  session.  Congress 
determined  to  recommend,  for  the  present,  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  embargo  ;  but,  as  a  juster  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  belligerents  might  render  it 
unnecessary,  they  further  suggested  that  a  power  of 
suspending  it  should  be  vested  in  the  Executive 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  two  Houses.  A  law 
was  then  passed,  authorising  the  President  to 
suspend  the  Embargo  Act  in  the  event  of  a  peace 
between  the  belligerents  of  Europe,  or  in  case  such 
changes  should  take  place  in  their  measures  affecting 
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neutral  commerce  as  might  i-ender  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  sufficiently  safe. 

During  the  discussion  of  these  important  and 
difficult  matters,  preimrations  were  being  made  for 
the  next  Presidential  election.  The  two  candidates 
of  the  Democratic  party  were  Madison  and  Monroe, 
both  natives  of  Virginia.  Madison,  it  was  well 
known,  would  continue  the  policy  of  Jefferson,  of 
whose  Administration  he  had  throughout  been  the 
leading  member.  Monroe  received  the  support  of 
John  Randolph,  and  of  those  seceders  from  the 
Democratic  party  who  ranged  themselves  under  Ran- 
dolph's guidance.  There  could  be  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  choice  would  rest  with  Madison,  who, 
on  the  retirement  of  Jefferson,  wou.ld  be  the  obvious 
and  unquestionable  leader  of  the  great  body  which 
his  intellect  and  character  adorned.  The  strength 
of  the  two  candidates  was  tested  in  a  caucus*  of 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  Virginian  Legis- 
latui'e,  and  also  in  a  caucus  of  the  Democratic 
members  of  Congress;  on  both  which  occasions 
a  large  majority  declared  for  the  Secretary  of  State. 
He  was  therefore  nominated  for  the  office  of 
President,  and  George  Clinton,  of  New  York, 
for  that  of  Vice-President.  Mr.  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Rufus 
King,  were  the  candidates  of  the  Federal  party; 
and  the  former  received  the  votes  of  all  the  New 
England  States,  except  Vermont,  the  vote  of  Dela- 
ware, two  votes  in  Maryland,  and  three  in  North 
Carolina — making  in  all  forty-seven  votes.  George 
Clinton  received  six  of  the  nineteen  votes  of  New 
York,  and  James  Madison  all  the  rest,  amounting 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-two.  Madison,  there- 
fore, was  the  President  for  the  ensuing  four  years, 
and  Clinton  retained  the  position  of  Vice-President, 
which  he  had  held  since  1805.  Mr.  Monroe  received 
scarcely  any  support  at  all,  and  even  for  the  inferior 
office  failed  in  obtaining  more  than  three  votes. 

Three  days  before  Jefferson  retired  from  office — 
viz.,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1809 — the  Embargo  Act 
was  repealed  by  Congress,  which  simultaneously 
passed  a  law  forbidding  all  commercial  intercourse 
with  England  and  France  until  the  Orders  in 
Council  and  the  decrees  should  be  repealed.  This 
change  afforded  some  relief  to  the  people,  since  it  re- 
opened commercial  intercourse  with  all  nations 
excepting  the  two  chief  belligerent  Powers  of 
Europe.  But  these  exceptions  were  so  serious  that 
the  measure  gave  very  slight  satisfaction  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  North-eastern  States. 

•  The  word  caucus  is  used  in  America  to  denote  a  meeting  of 
citizens  to  agree  upon  candidates  to  be  proposed  for  election  to 
offices,  or  to  concert  measures  for  supporting  a  party.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  not  ascertained. —  Webster's  Dictionary. 


Jefferson,  who  had  entered  office  as  the  head  of  a 
vast  and  then  undivided  body,  and  who  was  at 
that  time  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  whole 
Union,  relinquished  power  in  the  midst  of  discord 
and  doubtful  party  relations,  the  victim,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  circumstances  which  it  was  impossible  to 
alter  or  control,  but  also,  in  some  degree,  of  his  own 
vehement  feelings,  which  always  gave  the  utmost 
sharpness  to  his  measures  against  England,  but 
which,  while  starting  from  an  extravagant  flattei/ 
of  French  principles  of  rule,  ended  in  placing 
his  Administration  in  a  position  of  antagonism 
towards  the  Government  of  Napoleon.  On  another 
question — ^the  removability  of  the  judges — the  views 
of  Jefferson  made  him  unpopular  with  the  Federals ; 
and  the  impeachment  of  Judge  Chase,  in  1804,  on 
charges  of  misconduct  arising  out  of  political  feeling 
— a  proceeding  which  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  the 
accused  as  to  every  one  of  the  eight  indictments — 
reflected  little  credit  on  the  Government  or  the 
Legislature.  But  all  these  matters  had  now  passed 
into  other  hands.  Jefferson  bade  farewell  to  Wash- 
ington on  the  4th  of  March,  1809,  and  retired  to 
his  country  seat  at  Monticello,  Virginia — doubtless 
as  heartily  pleased  as  his  two  predecessors  to  leave 
the  tumult  of  politics  for  the  quiet  of  retirement. 

Madison  took  up  the  reins  of  office  at  an  epoch 
of  gloom,  depression,  and  discontent.  Two  months 
before  his  assumption  of  power,  the  Massachxxsetts 
Legislature  had  painted  the  general  situation  in 
very  sombre  terms.  "  Our  agriculture,"  they  said, 
"  is  discouraged  ;  the  fisheries  abandoned  ;  naviga- 
tion forbidden ;  our  commerce  at  home  restrained, 
if  not  annihilated;  our  commerce  abroad  cut  off; 
our  navy  sold,  dismantled,  or  degraded  to  the 
service  of  cutters  or  gun-boats ;  the  revenue  extin- 
guished ;  the  course  of  justice  interrupted  ;  and  the 
nation  weakened  by  internal  animosities  and  divi- 
sions, at  the  moment  when  it  is  unnecessarily  and 
improvidently  exposed  to  war  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Spain."  If  somewhat  exaggerated  by 
the  warmth  of  party  feeling,  this  statement  was 
nevertheless  true  in  the  main.  By  the  people  of 
the  North-eastern  States  it  was  greatly  doubted 
whether  matters  would  experience  any  improve- 
ment under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Madison  ; 
but  his  inaugural  address  had  so  suave  and  con- 
ciliatory a  character  that  most  of  his  oj)ponents 
were  re-assured,  and  inclined  at  least  to  give  him 
a  trial.  He  was  a  man  of  very  large  political 
experience ;  his  character  was  honourable  and 
amiable  ;  and,  having  at  different  periods  of  his 
life  been  connected  with  both  political  parties,  it 
might  not  unnaturally  be  supposed  that  he  would 
equally  understand  their  conflicting  views,  and  be 
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desirous  of  reconciling  extreme  opinions  by  the 
adoption  of  some  middle  course.  It  was  held  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Embargq  Act  offered  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  renewing  negotiations  with  England. . 
Mr.  Erskine,  the  British  Minister  at  Washington, 
had  recently  received  from  his  Government  full 
powers  to  ti-eat,  together  with  instructions  as  to 
the  points  to  be  insist^ed  on.  He  was  to  consent  to 
withdraw  the  Orders  in  Council  on  all  essential 
points,  provided  that  certain  preliminary  conditions 
wei^e  granted  :  that  is  to  say,  a  repeal  of  the  prohi- 
bition against  English  ships  appearing  in  American 
waters,  and  the  abandonment  by  the  United  States 
of  their  assumed  right  to  trade  with  such  of  the 
French  colonies  as  they  were  not  permitted  to  trade 
with  in  peace.  Mr.  Erskine  considered  that  the 
suspension  of  non-intercoui'se  would  be  a  fair 
equivalent  for  that  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  and 
therefore  promised  that  these  should  cease  to  be  in 
force  at  a  certain  epoch.  The  President  accord- 
ingly, on  the  19th  of  April,  suspended  the  Non- 
intercourse  Act ;  but,  unfortunately,  matters  were 
marching  a  great  deal  faster  than  the  British 
Government  designed.  The  promises  of  Mr. 
Erskine  were  disavowed  by  the  Administration  in 
England,  and  the  Orders  in  Council  were  suspended 
only  so  far  as  not  to  endanger  those  vessels  which 
had  sailed  from  America  on  the  faith  of  the 
understanding  which  had  been  come  to  at 
Washington.  The  consequence  was  a  re-procla- 
mation of  non-intercourse,  which  was  made  by  the 
President  on  the  10th  of  August.  The  war-feeliiig 
now  revived  in  all  its  bitterness,  and  Madison 
could  scarcely  restrain  the  popidar  impatience  for 
hostilities.  Mr.  Erskine  was  recalled,  on  the  plea 
that  he  had  made  engagements  for  which  he  had 
no;>  sufficient  authority,  and  Mi\  Jackson  was 
appointed  his  successor.  In  a  correspondence 
between  this  gentleman  and  the  Secretaiy  of  State, 
the  former  insinuated  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment knew  Mr.  Erskine  had  not  been  authorised 
to  make  the  i-ecent  arrangements,  and  therefore 
knew  also  that  they  would  not  be  binding  op 
England.  This  imputation  was  distinctly  denied 
by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  but  was  sub- 
sequently repeated  in  an  offensive  manner  by  Mr. 
Jackson.  The  British  representative  was  thereupon 
informed  that,  on  account  of  his  indecorous  conduct, 
no  other  communication  from  him  would  be 
received.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  recalled  by 
his  Government,  and  the  wearisome  and  barren 
dispute  seemed  as  far  from  settlement  as  ever. 

Application  was  now  again  made  by  America  to 
France,  for  the  repeal  of  those  decrees  which  had 
proved  so  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  the  United 


States.  Napoleon  replied  that  his  ordinances  had 
been  issued  only  by  way  of  retaliation,  and  that 
they  would  be  immediately  nullified  if  England 
recalled  her  blockade  and  her  Orders  in  Council. 
In  consequence  of  this  answer,  Mr.  Madison  ob- 
tained from  the  majority  of  Congress  certain  reso- 
lutions approving  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
French  Emperor  towards  England.  Such  a  step 
was  certainly  most  objectionable,  and  little  calcu- 
lated to  remove  the  difficulties  existing  between 
America  and  Great  Britain.  Massachusetts  pro- 
tested against  this  exhibition  of  ill-will ;  but  the 
opinion  of  America  in  general  supported  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  in  the  policy  they  had  adopted. 
Preparations  for  war  were  pushed  forward  with 
redoubled  activity,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
produce  at  home  those  manufactures  which  the 
Americans  had  hitherto  im})orted  from  England. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  commercial  classes  in  the 
old  country  endeavoured  to  find  in  Canada  the 
commodities  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
deriving  from  the  United  States  ;  and  both  nations 
suffered  acutely  because  their  rulers  could  not  agree 
on  certain  political  questions  which  might  have 
been  settled  in  a  few  days,  had  the  two  sides  been 
governed  by  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  conciliation. 

The  Non-intercourse  Act  expired  in  1810,  and 
the  Americans  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  request  once  more  that  the  restrictions  of  the 
two  belligerents  might  be  removed.  The  French 
Sovereign  had  issued  from  Rambouillet,  on  the 
23rd  of  March,  a  decree  more  severe  in  its  operation 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  He  declared  forfeit 
every  American  vessel  which  had  entered  French 
ports  since  the  commencement  of  the  month,  or  that 
might  afterwards  enter;  authorised  the  sale  of 
the  same,  together  with  the  cargoes ;  and  directed 
that  the  money  should  be  paid  into  the  Fi-ench 
treasury.  This  sweeping  measure  was  justified  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  made  in  retaliation  for  the 
American  law  of  non- intercourse.  The  latest 
proposals  of  the  American  Government,  which  were 
put  forth  in  May,  contemplated  the  resumption  of 
commercial  intercourse  with  either  France  or 
England,  or  both,  provided  their  despotic  Orders 
shou.ld  be  abandoned  by  the  3rd  of  March,  1811. 
The  Act  pi'ovided  that,  if  either  Government  should 
repeal  its  decrees,  and  if  the  other  Government 
should  not  do  the  same  within  the  following  three 
months,  the  first  should  enjoy  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  United  States,  but  the  other  shoxild 
not.  In  response  to  this  invitation,  the  French 
Emperor  behaved  with  great  duplicity,  and  the 
British  Government  with  great  arrogance.  The 
former  assured  the  President,  in  August,  that  the 
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desired  repeal  sliould  take  effect  iii  November. 
Madison  accordingly  proclaimed  tlie  resumption  of 
intercourse  with  France ;  but,  in  spite  of  all 
promises  to  the  contraiy,  Ameiican  vessels  con- 
tinued to  be  captured  by  the  French,  and  in 
March,  1811,  Napoleon  declared  the  decrees  of 
Berlin  and  Milan  to  be  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Empire.  Moreover,  a  new  Envoy  from  France 
gave  official  notice  to  the  American  Government 
that  no  remuneration  would  be  made  for  property 
seized  and  confiscated.  England  had  from  the 
first  told  the  United  States  Minister  at  London 
that  the  French  Emperor  could  not  be  sin- 
cere in  his  declai-ations,  as  the  repeal  of  his 
decrees  wonld  have  broken  through  the  Con- 
tinental System  (that  by  which  he  hoped  to  shut 
out  the  commerce  of  England  from  every  Euro- 
pean port),  which  was  an  unalterable  part  of 
his  policy.  On  this  account,  and  also  because  of 
the  menacing  tone  assumed  by  the  American 
Government,  the  English  Administration  declined 
to  recall  the  Orders  in  Council,  and,  after  a  good 
deal  of  vain  discussion,  Mr.  Pinckney  determined 
to  take  leave,  and  return  to  Washington. 

Another  hostile  collision  at  sea  now  brought 
matters  still  nearer  to  a  declaration  of  war.  A 
British  sloop,  the  Little  Belt,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Bingham,  was  engaged  in  the  interception  of 
American  merchant -vessels  on  the  coast  of  the 
United  States  during  the  early  months  of  1811. 
On  the  16th  of  April,  off  the  shores  of  Virginia, 
she  encountered  the  Amei'ican   frigate   President, 


under  Commodore  Rogers.  That  officer  hailed  the 
sloop,  and  was  himself  hailed  almost  simultaneously. 
Neither  officer  would  reply,  and,  after  another 
interchange  of  hailing,  without  any  response,  the 
English  vessel  fired  into  the  American.  The  fire 
was  returned,  and  a  brief  but  sanguinary  struggle 
ensued,  ending  in  the  mutual  rendering  of  that 
information  which  ought  to  have  been  given  at 
first.  The  conduct  of  both  officers  was  approved 
by  their  respective  Governments,  and  in  America 
popular  feeling  was  highly  excited  by  the  haughty 
claims  of  England.  The  cry  for  war  was  almost  uni- 
versal, and  it  was  felt  that  the  country  could  hardly 
sufter  more  from  a  state  of  open  hostility  than  it 
was  then  suffering  from  a  state  of  nominal  peace. 
All  American  merchantmen,  departing  or  return- 
ing, were  boarded  and  searched,  and  many 
were  sent  to  British  ports  as  legal  j^rizes.  The 
system  of  impressing  American  sailors  alleged  to 
be  British  subjects  was  continued  with  the 
utmost  rigour,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in 
many  instances  the  proceedings  of  British  naval 
officers  were  not  merely  harsh,  but  needlessly 
insulting.  Since  1803,  the  English  cruisers  had 
captured  nine  hundred  American  vessels,  and  the 
injury  to  commerce  was  so  great  that  the  nation 
was  threatened  with  pecuniary  ruin.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  Government  could  even 
moderate  the  indignation  of  the  people;  and  before 
the  close  of  1811  it  had  become  only  too  clear  that 
war  with  England  was  inevitable  within  a  period 
of  a  very  few  months. 
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Now  that  the  necessity  for  encountering  the  British 
had  again  arisen,  it  became  a  matter  of  serious  im- 
portance to  determine  how  the  requisite  forces  were 
to  be  found.    Jefferson,  dimng  his  term  of  office,  had 


reduced  the  growing  navy  of  the  Republic  to  the 
most  slender  dimensions ;  jealousy  of  a  standing- 
army  was  a  powerful  sentiment  w^ith  the  Democrats, 
who  had  been  the  dominant  party  since  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  century ;  and  now  that  the  nation  was 
on  the  eve  of  a  deadly  struggle,  it  had  scarcely  any 
military  resources  on  which  to  draw,  excepting  such 
as  could  be  improvised  under  the  spur  of  the 
occasion.  Every  one  knew  that  England  would 
strike  her  hardest ;  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the 
States  during  the  Revolutionary  War  were  not  yet 
worn  out  of  the  popjilar  remembrance  ;  and  it  was 
but  too  likely  that  these  would  be  repeated,  if  the 
country  were  not  prepared  beforehand  to  encounter 
the  shock  of  a  powerful  foe,  strong  in  arms,  and  in 
the  financial  means  which  give  to  ai'ms  their  greatest 
force  and  widest  application.  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  were  seen  to  be  among  the  most  vulnerable 
positions  in  the  Federation — especially  the  latter 
city;  and  preparations  were  made  for  fortifying 
both.  In  connection  with  New  Orleans,  it  was 
suggested  that  lands  should  be  granted  to  a  body 
of  men,  on  condition  of  their  being  trained,  and 
holding  themselves  in  readiness  to  take  up  arms 
directly  an  enemy  should  appear  off  the  coast.  The 
plan  was  similar  to  that  which  in  1749  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  military  colony  at  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia.  But  it  was  considered  that  a  settlement  of 
this  nature  would  be  out  of  harmony  with  the 
institutions  of  a  Democratic  Republic,  and  the  pro- 
posal was  not  adojited.  It  was  thought  advisable, 
however,  to  seize  West  Florida,  as  a  precaution 
against  Spain.  This  was  a  very  high-handed  pro- 
ceeding, which  cannot  be  justified  by  anything  in 
the  existing  relations  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Cabinet  of  Madx'id.  The 
British  remonsti'ated  against  the  act,  but  of  course 
without  effect.  In  such  matters,  all  nations  are  but 
too  apt  to  take  their  interests  for  the  supreme  law. 
A  last  attempt  at  accommodation  was  made  by  the 
British  Government  in  the  course  of  1811,  when 
another  plenipotentiary,  Mr.  Foster,  was  sent  out 
from  London.  This  gentleman  was  authorised  to 
disavow  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake,  to  promise 
the  restoration  to  that  vessel  of  the  surviving  sailors 
taken  from  it,  and  to  make  pecuniary  provision  for 
those  who  were  wounded,  and  for  the  families  of 
those  who  were  killed.  Thus,  though  tardily, 
England  acknowledged  that  Admiral  Berkeley  and 
his  subordinate  had  acted  unjustifiably  in  firing 
on  the  American  frigate,  and  seizing  certain  of  her 
crew.  President  Madison  accepted  the  terms  now 
offered,  and  so  far  the  dispute  between  the  two 
Powers  was  at  an  end.  But  there  were  other 
grounds  of  discord,  and  England  still  refused  to 
give  up  the  general  principle  of  the  right  of  search, 
or  to  repeal  the  Orders  in  Council.  After  a  great 
deal  of  barren  discussion,  and  many  vain  recrimi- 
nations, Mr.  Foster  declared  his  mission  at  an  end. 


and  departed  for  Europe.  The  capture  of  American 
vessels  went  on  with  redoubled  energy,  and  the 
patience  of  the  country  was  exhausted  when  Con- 
gress re-assembled  early  in  November. 

The  elections  in  1810  and  1811  had  shown 
that  the  Democratic  party  was  still  in  the  majority, 
taking  the  Federation  altogether;  and  Madison 
accordingly  met  the  two  Houses  with  a  confident 
anticipation  that  his  measures  would  have  the 
support  of  the  greater  number  in  both.  In  his 
opening  address,  the  President  remarked  that,  at 
the  close  of  the  previous  session,  hopes  had  been 
entertained  of  the  speedy  repeal  by  Great  Britain 
of  the  ordinances  which  had  acted  so  injuriously  on 
American  commerce,  but  that  these  anticipations 
had  been  disappointed.  "  Not\vithstanding,"  con- 
tinued the  Chief  Magistrate,  "the  scrupulous 
justice,  the  protracted  moderation,  and  the  multi- 
plied efforts  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
substitute  for  the  accumulating  dangers  to  the 
peace  of  the  two  countries  all  the  mutual  advan- 
tages of  re-established  friendship  and  confidence, 
we  have  seen  that  the  British  Cabinet  perseveres, 
not  only  in  withholding  a  remedy  for  other  wrongs, 
so  long  and  so  loudly  calling  for  it,  but  in  the 
execution,  brought  home  to  the  threshold  of  our 
territory,  of  measures  which,  under  existing  cii'- 
cumstances,  have  the  character,  as  well  as  the 
effect,  of  war  on  our  lawful  commerce.  With  this 
e^T-dence  of  hostile  inflexibility,  in  trampling  on 
rights  which  no  independent  nation  can  relinquish, 
Congress  will  feel  the  duty  of  putting  the  United 
States  into  an  armour  and  an  attitude  demanded 
by  the  crisis,  and  corresponding  with  the  national 
spirit  and  expectations."  The  President  then  de- 
manded an  increase  in  the  army,  the  navy,  and  all 
the  military  stores  and  establishments  of  the  Federa- 
tion ;  and  the  temper  of  the  country  was  such  that 
there  was  no  room  to  doubt  an  enthusiastic  response 
to  this  appeal.  Laws  were  enacted  for  increasing 
the  regular  army  to  35,000  men ;  for  augmenting 
the  naval  establishment;  and  for  empowering  the 
President  to  accept  the  services  of  volunteers,  to 
make  a  detachment  from  the  militia,  and  to  bon-ow 
eleven  millions  of  dollars.  Some  politicians  flattered 
themselves  that  England,  seeing  these  preparations, 
would  recede  from  her  positibn  of  antagonism  ;  but 
this  was  a  most  improbable  circumstance,  and  the 
opinion  showed  little  discernment  in  those  who 
formed  it. 

Among  the  topics  referred  to  by  the  President 
in  his  Message  was  the  spirit  of  insubordination 
which  had  recently  broken  out  again  in  the  savage 
tribes  of  the  North-west.  This  was  attributed  to 
British   influence,  and   to  a  free   employment   ot 
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British  gold.  It  is  not  necessary,  liowever,  to 
seek  any  such  recondite  cause  for  the  movement 
which  was  now  taking  place.  The  Indians  had 
obeyed  an  impulse  proceeding  from  one  of  their 
own  body,  and  were,  from  purely  patriotic  motives, 
making  a  desperate  and  unavailing  endeavour  to 
recover  the  position  they  had  lost,  A  Prophet  had 
appeared  amongst  them,  who  constantly  represented 
to  his  fellows  that  their  misfortunes  during  the 
previous  two  hundred  years  were  attributable  to 
their  having  forsaken  the  wise  and  simple  habits  of 
their  ancestors,  and  that  he 
had  been  commissioned  by 
the  Great  Spirit  to  warn 
them  against  mingling  with 
the  whites,  —  eating  hogs 
and  bullocks,  instead  of 
game  procured  by  their 
own  skill  and  courage  in 
hunting, — and  drinking  in- 
toxicating liquors.  The 
twin-brother  of  this  re- 
former was  a  Shawnee  chief, 
named  Tecumseh,  a  man  of 
courage  and  considerable 
ability,  but  deceitful  and 
cruel.  His  great  object  was 
to  confederate  the  tribes  of 
the  North-west,  and  to 
make  a  destructive  and 
relentless  war  on  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The 
tribes  over  whom  he  and 
his  brother  exercised  the 
greatest  control  were  the 
Delawares,  Shawnees,  Wy- 
andots,  Miamis,  Kickapoos, 
Winnebagoes,  and  Chippe- 
was.     In  1809,  a  treaty  had 

been  negotiated  with  the  Miamis  and  other  tribes,  by 
which  they  sold  to  the  United  States  a  large  tract  of 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  Wabash.  To  this  agree- 
ment, the  Prophet,  who  was  present,  made  no  objec- 
tion ;  but  his  brother,  who  was  absent  at  the  time, 
afterwards  expressed  great  dissatisfaction.  So 
matters  went  on  for  more  than  a  year,  and  Tecumseh 
and  his  brother  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
excite  a  general  feeling  of  discontent.  At  length, 
the  movements,  demeanour,  and  oratorical  displays 
of  these  savages  became  so  alarming,  that  General 
Harrison,  then  Governor  of  the  TeiTitory  of 
Indiana,  was  ordered,  in  the  autumn  of  1811,  to 
take  measures  against  them.  He  marched  with  a 
considerable  force  towards  the  principal  village  of 
the  Prophet,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
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Tippecanoe  and  Wabash,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
county  of  Tippecanoe.  A  conference  was  proposed 
by  the  Prophet,  and  it  was  agreed  that  there 
should  be  no  hostile  proceedings  until  this  had 
taken  j^lace;  but  Harrison,  suspecting  treachery, 
caused  his  soldiers  to  sleep  on  their  arms  dui'ing 
the  whole  of  the  ensuing  night.  Just  before  day- 
break on  the  following  morning  (November  7th), 
the  Indians  burst  upon  the  American  troops  with 
great  fury,  and  would  pi-obably  have  inflicted  on 
them  a  disastrous  defeat,  had  not  the  latter  been 
prepared  to  receive  their 
foes.  A  bloody  battle  fol- 
lowed, but  the  savages  were 
at  length  dispersed.  The 
loss  was  heavy  on  both  sides, 
and  the  Americans  had  up- 
wards of  sixty  killed,  and 
more  than  a  hundred 
wounded.  Tecumseh  was 
not  present  on  the  occasion, 
and  the  Prophet  took  no 
part  in  the  engagement. 
The  Indian  village, was  laid 
waste,  and  General  Hari'i- 
son  then  retired,  having 
received  almost  as  much 
injury  as  he  had  inflicted. 

The  preparations  for  war 
with  England  continued 
throughout  the  winter 
months,  and  at  London 
also  the  probability  of  an 
approaching  contest  was 
steadily  contemjDlated.  The 
Opposition  in  Parliament, 
however,  did  their  utmost  to 
prevent  such  a  misfortune, 
and  in  the  early  months 
of  1812  several  warm  debates  ensued  on  the  main 
grounds  of  quarrel.  A  committee  to  take  into 
consideration  the  Orders  in  Council  was  moved  for 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  and  in  the  Commons  by  Mi*,  (afterwards 
Lord)  Brougham.  The  former  argued  that  if,  at 
the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  any  one 
could  have  foreseen  that  the  whole  commerce  of 
Continental  Europe  would  have  fallen  under  the 
dominion  of  France,  such  a  person  would  have 
looked  to  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
State  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic,  out  of 
the  reach  of  French  power,  and  calculated  to  be- 
come the  carrier  of  English  commerce  and  the 
purchaser  of  English  manufactures,  as  the  greatest 
boon  that  could  be  rendered.     Such  an  event,  he 
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remarked,  had  occui-red,  as  if  providentially ;  yet 
this  inestimable  advantage  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Orders  in  Council.  Brougham  spoke  to  the 
same  effect,  and  a  majority  in  both  Houses  voted 
in  favour  of  the  committee.  The  manufacturing 
towns  of  England  petitioned  against  the  restrictions 
on  American  commerce ;  and  by  the  time  the  report 
of  the  committee  was  brought  up,  so  stx'ong  a 
feeling  had  arisen  in  opposition  to  the  Ministerial 
policy  that  the  Government  felt  compelled  to  give 
way,  and  to  promise  that  the  Orders  should  be 
rescinded.  The  concession,  however,  came  too  late. 
Popular  feeling  in  America  was  by  this  time  pas- 
sionately aroused,  and,  although  it  was  known  that 
the  subject  was  being  debated  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, the  President,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1812,  sent 
a  message  to  Congress,  recapitulating  the  causes  of 
complaint  against  Great  Britain,  and  recommending 
a  formal  declaration  of  war.  The  message  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  the  majority  of 
whom  a  manifesto  was  speedily  agreed  upon,  as  the 
basis  of  a  declaration  such  as  that  which  Madison 
desired.  On  the  following  day,  the  4th  of  June, 
a  Bill,  drawn  up  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  and  declaring  war  to  exist  between 
that  Government  and  Great  Britain,  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina.  During 
these  proceedings.  Congress  sat  with  closed  doors. 
The  Bill  was  agreed  to,  and  on  the  1 7th  of  June 
received  the  signature  of  the  President.  "Be  it 
enacted,"  ran  the  text  of  this  measure,  "  that  war 
be,  and  ,the  same  is  hereby,  declared  to  exist 
between  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  dependencies  thereof,  and  the 
United  States  of  America  and  their  Territories ; 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  authorised  to  use  the  whole  land  and  naval 
force  of  the  United  States  to  carzy  the  same  into 
effect,  and  to  issue  to  private  armed  vessels  of  the 
United  States  commissions,  or  letters  of  marque 
and  general  reprisal,  in  such  form  as  he  shall  think 
proper,  and  vmder  the  seal  of  the  United  States, 
against  the  vessels,  goods,  and  effects  of  the 
Goverirment  of  the  said  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  subjects  thereof.'' 
The  fonnal  declaration  of  war  against  Great 
Britain,  contamed  in  a  proclamation  by  the  Presi- 
dent, was  issued  on  the  19th  of  June,  and  the 
precarious  peace  which  had  existed  since  1783,  and 
which  was  constantly  on  the  eve  of  dissolution, 
gave  Avay  to  a  state  of  open  antagonism^  destined 
to  settle  nothing,  but  to  increase  in  a  large  degree 
the  feeling  of  ill-will  between  two  branches  of  one 
race.      The  Federalists   in   Congress   presented   a 


protest,  which  denied  both  the  necessity  and  the 
expediency  of  the  war ;  but  this  party  had  long 
ceased  to  have  any  influence  in  the  conduct  of  affaii-s. 
What  afterwards  made  the  war  more  lamentable 
was  tlie  fact  that,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  the  English 
Government  unconditionally  suspended  the  Ordex-s 
in  Council,  as  far  as  America  was  concerned. 

The  contest  now  about  to  commence  has  some- 
times been  called  the  Second  War  for  Independence. 
Those  who  give  it  this  title  contend  that  until  it 
broke  out  America  was  dependent  on  the  favour  of 
England;  that  she  was  injured  and  insulted  by  that 
country ;  and  that,  rather  than  violate  the  peace 
which  was  essential  to  her  well-being,  she  endured 
the  ill-usage  of  the  oppressor.  Fi^anklin,  in  his 
latter  years,  hearing  some  one  allude  to  the  War 
of  Independence,  intei-posed,  saying,  "Sir,  you  mean 
the  Revolution ;  the  War  of  Independence 
is  yet  to  come.  It  was  a  war  /or  independence, 
but  not  of  independence."  There  may  have 
been  some  amount  of  truth  in  this ;  but  the 
Lruth  was  overstated.  Had  there  been  a  more 
temperate  assertion  of  ner  own  rights  on  the  part 
of  America — had  there  not  been  so  obvious  a 
tendency,  after  the  Democrats  came  into  power,  to 
viphold  France  against  England — ^liad  there  been  a 
greater  disposition  to  evince  a  friendly  and  con- 
ciliatory feeling  towards  the  old  country  —  these 
disagreements  might  never  have  reached  the  bitter 
end  which  thi'ows  so  sanguine  a  stain  over  this  period 
of  history.  It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  England 
was  too  exclusively  regardful  of  her  own  interests, 
and  asserted  her  power  vdth  the  arrogance  of  a 
country  accustomed  to  conquer,  and  disinclined 
to  submit.  The  identity  of  race  between  English- 
men and  Americans  is  seen  as  much  in  their  faults 
as  in  their  virtues ;  and,  looking  back  from  the 
vantage-ground  of  wiser  and  happier  times,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  lament  that  so  much 
noble  blood  was  cast  away,  because  neither 
country  had  at  that  date  learned  the  art  of 
maintaining  its  rights  without  injuring  the 
rights  of  others,  or  wounding  their  self-esteem. 
The  British  claim  to  board  American  vessels, 
and  remove  all  who  wei-e  suspected  of  being  English 
subjects,  was  certainly  a  monstrous  excess  of  power; 
but  if  the  Democrats,  on  acceding  to  ofiice,  had  ex- 
hibited as  mxich  willingness  as  their  pi-edecessors  to 
give  up  desei-ters  from  the  British  flag,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  alleged  right  of  search  would  have 
led  to  no  more  difliculty  under  the  rule  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison  than  under  that  of  Washington 
and  Adams.  England  took  the  law  into  her 
own  hands  in  far  too  dictatorial  a  manner;  but 
she  had  a  real  gi'ievance.      The  Demociuts  wei-e 
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always  opposed  to  the  surrender  of  fugitive  English 
seamen.*  They  saw  that  the  loss  of  her  saUors  was 
weakening  England,  and  in  an  equal  degree  strength- 
ening America ;  and  they  desired  to  promote  both 
results  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Thus,  out 
of  a  conflict  of  interests,  arose  the  war  of  1812-15. 
Not  only  the  minority  in  Congress,  but  the 
Legislatures  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Jersey,  together* with  several  of  the  commer- 
cial cities,  protested  against  the  war  in  public  ad- 
dresses. Their  action,  however,  was  without  any 
result.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
most  part,  were  so  enthusiastically  in  favour  of  the 
war  that  the  Proclamation  declaiming  it  was  in 
sevei'al  places  received  with  illuminations  and  re- 
joicings, and  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore  passed  resolutions  approving  of  the 
conduct  of  Government,  and  pledging  them- 
selves to  support  it.  At  Baltimore,  the  printing- 
office  of  a  newspaper  which  had  ventu.red  to  opjiose 
the  popular  fury  was  destroyed  by  the  mob,  and 
the  conductor  of  the  journal,  on  attempting  to  pro- 
duce it  in  a  neighbouring  town,  was  seriously 
malti-eated.  He  and  a  party  of  his  friends  defended 
the  office  with  much  sj^irit,  but  were  at  length 
taken  to  prison  as  a  measure  of  protection.  The 
gaol  was  broken  open  next  day,  and  several  Fede- 
ralists, amongst  whom  was  General  Lingan,  an 
officer  who  had  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Revolutionary  Warj  were  massacred  by  the  rioters. 
These  violent  manifestations  had  the  efiect  of  in- 
creasing the  discontent  prevalent  in  the  Northern 
States,  and  the  injuiy  to  the  commerce  of  New 
England,  which  the  re-issue  of  an  embargo  in  April 
had  for  the  time  suspended,  occasioned  severe  dis- 
tress, and  a  feeling  of  tiie  utmost  exasperation 
against  the  Federal  Government.  It  was  asserted 
that  for  some  time  there  had  been  a  disposition 
in  that  part  of  America  to  separate  from  the  other 
States,  if  not,  indeed,  to  i-eturn  to  the  old  colonial 
allegiance.  In  February,  1812,  Captain  John 
Henry,  formerly  of  the  United  States  army,  and 
afterwards  a  resident  in  Canada,  informed  the  Pre- 
sident that  in  1809  he  had  been  employed  by  Sir 
James  Craig,  one  of  the  Governors  of  Canada,  upon 
a  secret  mission  to  New  England,  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  information  as  to  the  position  of  parties, 

*  Great  indignation  had  been  expressed  in  1800  at  the  sur- 
render of  one  Jonathan  Robbing  to  a  British  man-of-war.  He 
had  been  claimed  by  the  British  consul  under  an  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1794  ;  but  the  Democrats  alleged  that  sufficient  pre- 
cautions had  not  been  taken  to  ascertain  whether  his  claim  to 
citizenship  was  well-founded,  and  they  very  nearly  carried  a 
vote  of  censure.  (Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson,  Vol.  II.,  pp. 
G7~8.)  Such  was  the  invariable  policy  of  the  Democrats 
towards  England. 


and  of  inducing  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
Democratic  policy  to  create  a  separate  league  of 
the  Northern  States,  which  should  afterwards  form 
a  comiection  of  some  sort  with  Great  Britain. 
Henry  was  paid  50,000  dollars  by  the  American 
Government  for  his  information,  and  the  papers 
which  he  produced  were  laid  before  Congi-ess, 
in  order  to  increase  the  animosity  of  the 
country  against  England.  This  was  the  plot  of 
which  John  Quincy  Adams  gave  some  intima- 
tion to  President  Jefierson ;  but,  to  whatever 
extent  the  project  may  have  existed  in  idea,  it 
proved  wholly  inoperative  in  fact.  It  was  ad- 
mitted by  Henry  that  his  mission  had  entirely 
failed,  and  that  his  motive  for  the  disclosure  was 
because  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  from  his 
employers  any  compensation  for  the  services  he  had 
rendered. 

The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  the  New  Eng- 
landers  desired,  without  dissolving  the  Union,  to 
preserve  a  state  of  netitrality  in  the  coming  war — 
an  arrangement  which  was  certainly  impracticable, 
unless  by  a  complete  violation  of  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  but  which, 
nevertlwless,  they  may  have  sincerely  believed  to 
be  possible.  The  movement  was  foolish  rather 
than  criminal ;  but  the  interference  of  the  Governor 
of  Canada  was  certainly  in  the  highest  degree 
blamable.  Madison,  however,  acted  in  a  way  which 
was  fatal  to  conciliation.  Instead  of  laying  the 
statements  of  Henry  before  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  requiring  an  explanation,  he  at  once 
communicated  them  to  Congress,  as,  indeed,  he  was 
ultimately  bound  to  do,  and  this  act  had  the  result 
of  inflaming  his  countrymen  still  more  against  the 
British  Government.  The  party  opposed  to  war 
was  intimidated ;  and  although  at  Boston  the  flags  of 
the  shipping  were  hoisted  half-mast  high,  in  token 
of  mourning,  the  general  sentiment  in  favour  of 
hostilities  was  so  strongly  expressed  throughout, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Union  that  several  waverere 
among  the  Federalists*  went  over  to  the  side 
of  the  Administration.  It  was  in  fact  a  dangerous 
matter  to  utter  a  word  in  favour  of  peace,  as  the 
incident  at  Baltimore  had  shown.  The  Govern- 
ment had  no  opposition  to  encounter  but  what  it 
could  readily  overcome,  and  the  country  was 
speedily  put  in  a  state  of  partial  defence  against 
the  attacks  of  the  British. 

The  selection  of  efficient  officers  was  not  a  very 
easy  matter.  The  greater  number  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary commanders  had  departed,  and,  as  there 
had  been  no  war  since  1783,  except  a  few  com- 
paratively trivial  encoimters  with  the  Indians,  the 
country  suffered   from  a  want  of  officers   with  a 
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practical  knowledge  of  their  profession.  Never- 
theless, sufficient  old  soldiers  were  found  for  the 
chief  posts.  The  Commander-in-Chief  was  Henry 
Dearborn,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
accompanied  Arnold  to  Quebec  in  1775,  and 
who  had  served  in  the  campaign  which  resulted  in 
the  capitulation  of  Burgoyne.  Thomas  Pinckney 
was  appointed  Major-General,  and  the  principal 
brigadiers  were  James  Wilkinson,  Wade  Hamp- 
ton, William.  Hull,  and  Joseph  Bloomtield — all  of 
whom,  like  Dearborn,  had  been  employed  during 
the  War  of  Independence.  General  Hull  was 
Governor  of  the  Michigan  (which  had  been  organised 
as  a  Territory  in  1805),  and,  when  war  was 
declared,  was  marching  with  about  two  thousand 
troops  from  Ohio  for  the  siibjugation  of  the  hostile 
Indians.  To  this  officer  were  confided  discretionary 
powers  for  invading  Canada,  and,  thinking  he 
could  acquire  a  great  name  by  that  exploit,  he 
determined  on  attempting  it.  Crossing  the  border 
of  the  Bi'itish  possessions  on  the  12th  of  July,  he 
issued  a  boastful  proclamation ;  but  the  progress  of 
events  soon  showed  that  he  was  not  equal  to  the 
task.  Canada  was  at  that  time  divided  into 
two  provinces — Upper  and  Lower  Canada;  and 
the  population  of  the  former,  amounting  to  about 
100,000,  consisted  principally  of  American  loyalists 
who  had  left  the  Union  at  the  close  of  the  late 
war.  Each  of  these  provinces  had  its  own 
Governor  and  its  own  Legislature ;  and,  although 
the  regular  military  force  was  so  small  as  not  to 
exceed  two  thousand  men,  scattered  over  a  space 
of  more  than  one  thousand  miles,  the  country  did 
not  present  a  good  object  of  attack,  because  it  was 
certain  that  the  loyalists  would  do  their  utmost  to 
resist  invasion  and  avenge  old  wrongs.  The  Eng- 
lish commanders  at  once  called  for  volunteers,  and 
made  overtures  to  the  Indians  to  act  in  alliance 
with  them.  A  respectable  force  was  presently  in 
the  field  against  General  Hull ;  and  if  that  officer 
had  ever  had  the  least  chance  of  success,  it  was 
now  at  an  end.  Supposing  the  attempt  to  have 
been  advisable  at  all,  it  should  have  been  pushed 
forward  with  the  utmost  expedition ;  instead  of 
which,  Hull,  after  his  sudden  raid  into  British 
territory,  came  to  a  full  pause,  and  awaited  the 
action  of  his  adversaries.  His  first  proceeding  was 
to  have  been  an  attack  on  Fort  Maiden,  a  British 
post  near  the  present  village  of  Amherstburg  ;  but 
he  encamped  himself  at  Sandwich,  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  river  Detroit,  and  did  literally  nothing. 
He  had  stated  in  his  proclamation  that  he  com- 
manded an  army  sufficient  to  "look  down  all 
opposition,"  and  that  this  was  but  the  van  of  a 
much  gi-eater  force.     He  had   oflered   peace    and 


protection  to  all  Canadians  who  should  remain  at 
home,  and  had  threatened  the  extermination  of 
such  as  should  be  found  in  arms  associated  with 
the  Indians.  These  statements  and  menaces  had 
so  far  produced  an  eflfect  that  some  hundreds  of  the 
Canadian  militia  joined  the  Americans,  or  returned 
to  their  homes  under  General  Hull's  protection ; 
but  this  did  little  towards  securing  the  success  of 
the  expedition. 

The  invader  seems  to  have  supposed  that  he 
could  subdue  Canada  by  the  mere  issue  of  procla- 
mations :  at  any  rate,  it  is  only  thus  that  his 
entire  inaction  can  be  accounted  for.  While  he 
was  lying  still,  the  British  forces  were  increasing 
in  number,  and  even  as  early  as  the  17th  of  July 
had  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  territor'y. 
On  that  day.  Fort  Mackinaw,  one  of  the  strongest 
posts  in  the  North-western  pai-t  of  the  United 
States,  situated  on  an  island  near  the  Straits  of 
Mackinaw,  was  surprised  and  captured  by  an 
allied  force  of  British  and  Indians  ;  and  on  the 
5th  of  August  a  detachment  of  the  American 
forces,  sent  by  Hull  to  escort  an  aj^proaching 
supply-party  to  camp,  was  defeated  near  Br"owns- 
town,  on  the  Huron  River.  The  garrison  at 
Maiden  had  now  been  reinforced  by  General  Bi-ock, 
the  British  Commander-in-Chief  in  Canada,  and 
Hull  thought  it  prudent  to  abandon  the  expedition 
which  he  had  begun  in  so  high-flown  a  spirit.  He 
re-crossed  the  river  on  the  7th  of  August,  and 
retired  to  Detroit,  followed,  two  days  later,  by 
General  Brock,  who  appeared  before  the  town  at 
the  head  of  seven  hundred  English  soldiers  and 
six  hundred  Indians,  and  demanded  the  instant 
surrender  of  the  place.  Hull's  position  was  now 
one  of  extreme  difficulty.  His  forces  were  pro- 
bably not  strong  enough  to  defend  so  advanced 
a  station,  and,  in  the  event  of  defeat,  he  was 
threatened  with  all  the  horrors  of  Indian  ven- 
geance. He  is  perhaps  not  to  be  blamed  for  giving 
up  the  town ;  but  he  is  certainly  liable  to  censure 
for  commencing  such  an  expedition  with  insu.fficient 
means  and  in  a  vaunting  mood,  and  then  re- 
maining inactive  when  his  only  chance  of  safety — 
not  a  very  good  one  at  the  best — lay  in  the  most 
rapid  and  vigorous  movements. 

The  fort  of  Detroit  was  held  by  the  4tli  Regi- 
ment, by  the  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  by  a  part  of 
the  Michigan  militia,  placed  behind  the  pickets  in 
such  a  position  that  the  whole  flank  of  the 
British  foi-ce  was  exposed  to  their  fire.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  militia  were  stationed  in  the  town, 
and  two  four-pounders,  loaded  with  grape,  were 
planted  on  an  eminence,  from  which  they  could 
have   acted    with   gx'eat    efiect   on   the    attacking 
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parties.  Colonels  Cass  and  McArtliur,  who  liad 
been  detached  with  four  hundred  men  on  a  separate 
expedition,  were  now  returning  to  Detroit,  and  had 
by  this  time  got  sufficiently  close  to  be  able  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  The  position,  there- 
fore, was  in  some  respects  not  unfavourable  to  the 
Americans ;  but  Hull  drfeaded  the  Indian  ferocity, 
and  resolved  to  make  terms  with  the  enemy.  His 
men  had  for  several  days  been  so  dissatisfied  with 
his  conduct  that  the  field-officers  deteimined  to 
arrest  him,  but  were  prevented  by  the  absence  of 
Colonels  Cass  and  McArthui-.  Hull  consequently 
pursixed  his  own  coui'se.  On  the  British  columns 
arriving  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  American 
line,  he  ordered  the  trooj)S  to  withdi'aw  into  the 
fort,  and  the  artillery  not  to  fire.  A  white  flag 
was  then  displayed,  and,  negotiations  being  opened 
with  the  English,  a  capitulation  was  agreed  ujjon, 
by  which,  on  the  16th  of  August,  the  army,  fort, 
stores,  and  garrison,  together  with  the  territory  of 
Michigan,  were  surrendered  to  the  British,  much 
to  their  surprise.  The  detachment  under  Cass 
and  McArthur,  and  the  troops  at  the  river  Raisin, 
thirty-six  miles  below  Detroit,  were  included  in 
the  capitulation ;  but  Captain  Brush,  who  had  the 
command  at  Baisin,  refused  to  consider  himself 
bound  by  Hull's  engagement,  and,  on  being  sum- 
moned to  surrender,  broke  up  his  camp,  and 
retreated  towards  Ohio. 

The  indignation  of  the  American  people  at  this 
surrender  was  unbounded,  and  certainly  not  sur- 
prising. The  army  directed  by  Hull  amounted 
to  2,500  men  (of  whom,  however,  only  eight 
hundred  were  effectives),  while  Brock  had  under 
his  orders  no  more  than  three  hundred  and  thii-ty 
regulars,  four  hundred  militia,  and  six  hundred 
Indians.  The  American  commander  acted  entirely 
on  his  own  sense  of  what  was  right.  He  did  not 
call  any  council  of  his  officers,  and  came  to  his 
determination,  it  would  appear,  solely  out  of  app  e- 
hension  of  the  Indians.  In  1814  he  was  brought 
to  trial  by  court-martial,  on  charges  of  treason, 
cowardice,  and  neglect  of  duty.  On  the  two  latter 
accusations  he  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
be  shot ;  but,  in  consideration  of  his  services  during 
the  Revolutionaiy  War,  his  life  was  spared.  For 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  Hull  lay  under  the 
contempt  and  detestation  of  his  countrymen ;  but 
ill  1824,  the  year  before  his  death,  he  published  a 
vindication  of  his  conduct,  and  in  1848  his  grand- 
son printed  a  large  octavo  volume,  giving,  from 
official  records,  an  account  of  the  business  which 
placed  the  action  of  his  progenitor  in  a  more 
favourable  light  than  that  in  which  it  had  pre- 
viously been  seen. 


A  lamentable  event  occiuTing  near  the  head  of 
Lake  Michigan  contributed  another  element  of  a 
disheai-tening  nature  to  the  circumstances  of  this 
period.  Hull  had  sent  orders  to  Captaiii  Heald  to 
evacute  Fort  Dearborn,  on  the:  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Chicago — a  position  which  he  occupied  with 
fifty  regulars.  At  the  command  of  his  superior 
officer,  he  quitted  that  post,  and  proceeded  to 
Detroit,  leaving  the  puTalic  property  in  charge  of  a 
body  of  friendly  Indians.  While  moving  aioug 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  not  far  from  the  fart, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  number  of  savages  belonging 
to  a  hostile  tribe.  Twenty-six  of  the  regular 
troops,  and  all  of  the  militia,  were  killed,  and  a 
number  of  women  and  children  were  murdered  and 
scalped.  Captain  Heald  succeeded  in  escaping 
with  his  wife  to  Mackinaw ;  but  the  lady  was 
severely,  though  not  mortally,  wounded.  This 
event  occurred  the  day  before  Hull's  surrender, 
and  so  disastrous  a  commencement  of  the  campaign 
emboldened  the  opponents  of  the  war  in  the  ex- 
pression of  their  dissatisfaction.  They  lost  no 
opjiortunity  of  prophesjdng  evil,  and  for  awhile 
exercised  some  influence  over  those  who  were 
inclined  to  hesitate.  But  the  nation  generally  was 
determined  to  carry  on  the  campaign  with  spirit, 
and,  the  war  being  once  begun,  this  no  doubt  was 
the  wisest  course.  The  whole  North-western  fron- 
tier was  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  British  and 
their  red  allies,  and  self-preservation  alone  dictated 
a  vigorous  policy. 

The  resources  of  the  United  States  were  not 
well  adapted  to  cope  with  so  strong  a  Power  as 
Great  Britain.  England  had  at  that  time  more 
than  a  thousand  vessels,  manned  by  144,000  sailors, 
the  best  in  the  world,  long  accustomed  to  victory, 
and  now  animated  by  recent  memories  of  Cape 
St.  Yincent,  the  Nile,  Copenhagen,  Trafalgar,  and 
many  other  illustrious  combats.  The  Americans 
had  barely  twenty  vessels  of  war  of  large  size, 
with  an  aggregate  of  guns  not  exceeding  three 
hundred,  A  number  of  gun-boats  had  recently  been 
built,  but  they  were  required  for  defending  the  coast, 
and  covild  not  be  counted  on  for  service  at  any 
great  distance.  The  British  ai-my  was  certainly 
much  less  than  the  British  fleet ;  but  it  consisted 
of  well-disciplined  regulars,  whereas  the  United 
States  had  scarcely  any  professional  army  at  all, 
and  were  obliged  to  create  regiments  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  with  all  the  necessary  imperfection 
of  raw  levies.  The  regular  troops  did  not  number 
more  than  6,000;  in  1808  they  had  been  only 
3,000  ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  forces  on  which  the 
country  was  now  to  depend,  had  been  raised  since 
January  of  the   current  year.     It  was  expected, 
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however,  tliat  by  Midsummer  more  than  35,000 
men  would  be  under  arms.  These  were  divided 
into  seventeen  regiments  of  infantry;  three  of 
heavy  artillery;  one  of  light  artillery;  two  of 
dragoons;  and  one  of  riflemen.  The  President 
was  also  authorised  to  accept  the  services  of  any 
number  of  volunteers  not  exceeding  50,000,  who 
were  to  be  armed  and  equipped  by  the  United 
States ;  and  a  similar  authority  was  given  him  to 
caU  upon  the  Governors  of  States  for  detachments 


in  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  the  gigantic  military 
power  of  France ;  that  her  armies  had  already 
enough  to  do  in  coping  with  the  extraordinary 
military  genius  of  Napoleon ;  and  that  her  ships 
had  interests  to  protect  wherever  an  English 
colony  existed,  or  an  English  merchant-vessel 
sailed  the  ocean.  The  Ministers  of  the  United 
States  were  astute  and  wary  politicians ;  and, 
taking  the  whole  body  of  facts  into  review,  they 
determined    to    risk   the   issue,   for  the    sake    of 


ATTACK    OF    INWANS   AT   TORT   DEARBORN. 


of  militia — the  whole  not  to  exceed  100,000  men. 
The  total  population  of  the  United  States  at  the 
latest  Census— that  of  1810— was  7,239,814,  in- 
cluding all  races  and  colours.  The  population  of 
Great  Britain  in  1811  was  about  12,950,000,  ex- 
clusive of  Ireland.  England  had  therefore  several 
millions  more  to  draw  upon  than  the  United 
States.  The  difference  between  the  money  re- 
sources of  the  two  countries  was  even  more  dispro- 
portionate ;  so  that  the  chances  of  the  struggle,  on 
a  consideration  simply  of  these  points,  appeared 
much  greater  on  the  side  of  the  old  country  than  on 
that  of  the  new.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  England  was  at  that  time  engaged 


the    great    ends   which   they    believed   to    be   in- 
volved. 

Strong  in  numbers,  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  being  hastily  improvised,  was  weak  in  dis- 
cipline, and  in  every  other  requisite  of  a  military 
force.  Of  the  men  raised  by  order  of  Congress, 
scarcely  a  fourth  part  was  enlisted  at  the  time 
the  conflict  began.  These  were  ill-trained,  unac- 
customed to  war,  and  liable  to  panic  at  the  first 
sight  of  an  enemy.  The  volunteers  and  militia  had 
borne  but  a  poor  character  during  the  War  of 
Independence,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  they 
would  distinguish  themselves  more  under  existing 
cii'cumstances.    The  chief  dependence  of  the  country 
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■was  on  its  naval  force ;  for,  although  tlie  number 
of  ships  was  few,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  the 
elements  of  a  future  navy  were  to  be  found  in 
the  commercial  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  that  hardy  race  of  fishermen  who  had  always 
formed  one  of  the  best  portions  of  the  population. 
Subsequent  events  proved  that  the  Republic  was 
stronger  on  the  sea  than  on  the  land  ;  but  the  first 
plans  of  the  campaign  contemplated  military  rather 
than  naval  operations,  and  these  were  to  be  more 


General  Harrison,  who  had  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  North-west,  including  the  detachments  that 
had  been  Hull's.  Their  strength  was  not  sufficient, 
considering  the  imperfection  of  theii-  discipline,  to 
effect  more  than  a  few  incui-sions  into  the  lands  of 
hostile  Indians  ;  and  the  early  winter  of  those 
Northern  regions  surprised  them  before  they  had 
obtained  any  success.  Another  exj)edition  into 
Canada  was  at  the  same  time  undertaken  by 
General  Van  Rensselaer,  of  the  New  York  Militia, 


defensive  than  ofiensive.  It  was  proposed  to  gar- 
rison the  sea-board,  principally  by  occasional  calls 
on  the  militia,  aided  by  a  few  of  the  regular  troops ; 
and  the  total  forces  of  the  Federation  were  divided 
into  three  armies — that  of  the  North-west,  that  of 
the  Centre,  and  that  of  the  North.  But  one 
feature  of  the  design  was  the  invasion  of  Canada, 
destined,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to  a  disastrous  com- 
mencement. The  ill-success  of  that  first  attempt 
had  no  other  i*esult  than  to  stimulate  the  people  to 
fresh  endeavours.  Immediately  after  the  capitu- 
lation at  Detroit,  10,000  volunteers  oifered  their 
services  to  Government,  and  were  marched  towards 
the  territory  of  Michigan  under  the  direction   of 
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who  commanded  the  Army  of  the  Centre.  His 
force  consisted  of  regulars  and  militia,  whom  he 
drew  up  at  Lewistown,  on  the  Niagara,  opposite  a 
fortified  British  post  on  the  heights  of  Queenstown. 
Colonel  Van  Rensselaer,  a  relative  of  the  General, 
and  a  man  of  courage  and  determination,  crossed 
the  stream  on  the  13th  of  October,  with  a  small 
detachment,  who  effected  their  landing  under  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  British.  The  colonel  himself 
was  wounded  at  the  very  outset  of  the  operations; 
but  Captains  Ogilvie  and  Wool  led  on  their 
troops  to  the  assault.  The  fortress  was  captured, 
and  the  Americans  now  established  themselves  in 
so   strong  a  position   that  when  General    Brock 
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brought  up  a  reinforcement  of  six  hundred  men, 
they  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  and  amongst 
the  killed  was  the  commander  himself.  Here, 
however,  the  success  of  the  attempt  came  to  an 
end.  A  fresh  detachment  of  Americans  was  con- 
veyed over  to  the  British  side  of  the  river;  but 
the  troops  refused  to  obey  their  orders,  and  the 
British,  being  again  reinforced,  wrested  the  position 
from  their  adversaries,  after  a  severe  engagement, 
in  which  the  Americans  were  almost  destroyed,  and 
the  remainder  driven  across  the  sti'eam.  General 
Van  Rensselaer,  disgusted  with  the  inefficiency, 
and  in  some  instances  the  cowardice,  of  his  men, 
left  the  service,  and  was  succeeded  by  General 
Alexander  Smyth,  of  Virginia.  That  officer  com- 
menced operations  by  issuing  an  address  similar 
to  the  proclamation  of  General  Hull,  and  on  the 
28th  of  November  embarked  4,500  men,  with 
a  view  to  crossing  the  Niagara.  The  appearance 
of  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  shore,  however,  was 
so  menacing  that  the  invasion  was  postponed  until 
the  1st  of  December,  when  it  was  finally  determined 
by  a  council  of  war  not  to  proceed  any  further  with 
the  enterprise.  Almost  equally  unsuccessful  was 
General  Dearborn,  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  who 
felt  it  expedient  to  retire  after  a  few  vmimportant 
operations.  Winter  had  now  arrived — the  long 
and  terrible  winter  of  Canada  ;  and  the  period  for 
active  service  had  passed. 

During  the  battle  of  October  13th,  a  detach- 
ment of  American  troops,  amounting  to  fifteen 
hundred,  refused  to  cr-oss  the  river,  in  aid  of  their 
comrades  who  were  being  cut  to  pieces  before 
Queenstown  Heights,  on  the  plea  that  the  war  was 
properly  only  a  defensive  one,  and  that  therefore  it 
was  not  right  to  invade  the  enemy's  dominions. 
Many  of  the  Federal  party  applauded  them  for  this 
detei^mination,  and  in  the  North-east  the  feeling 
against  the  war  gathered  force  with  every  day. 
Adams  did  not  share  in  this  view,  believing,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  struggle  had  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  action  of  the  English  Government ; 
but  several  of  the  New  Englanders  regarded  the 
policy  of  President  Madison  and  his  Administration 
as  unnecessary,  unjust,  and  likely  to  prove  highly 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  The 
Governors  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Connecticut  refused  to  allow  the  militia  of  those 
States  to  march  to  the  northern  frontier  on  the 
requisition  of  the  President,  alleging  that  such  a  re- 
quisition was  unconstitutional.  The  Ministerialists 
denounced  this  opposition  as  treason ;  but  the  Pre- 
sident felt  compelled  to  act  with  caution,  lest  he 
should  alienate  the  North-eastern  States  altogether. 
A  menacing  condition  of  opinion  was  noticeable 


over  the  whole  of  that  quarter.  The  agitators  met 
in  convention,  passed  i-esolutions  condemnatory 
of  the  Federal  Government,  denounced  the  war 
with  England,  proclaimed  their  preference  for  one 
with  France,  protested  against  any  alliance  with 
Bonaparte  (which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  contemplated),  affirmed  that  the  revocation  of 
the  Orders  in  Council  should  have  been  considered 
sufficient  reason  for  maintaining  peace,  and  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule  that  the  employment  of  the 
militia  in  ofiensive  warfare  was  a  violation  of  the 
Federal  compact.  The  body  upholding  these  views 
was  called  the  Essex  Junto,  from  the- locality  "where 
its  members  assembled.  Jefierson  believed  that  the 
object  of  the  malcontents  was  not  separation  from 
the  Union,  unless  as  a  temporary  expedient,  but 
the  establishment  in  New  England  of  a  mon- 
archical form  of  government,  which  should  gradually 
extend  by  contagion  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
country.  This  astute  observer  seems  herein  to 
have  been  misled  by  his  local  and  political  pre- 
judices. There  may  have  been  a  few  individuals 
in  all  the  States  who  inclined  to  monarchy ;  but 
that  New  England  in  the  main  was  desirous  of 
setting  up  kingly  rule,  appears  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable.  The  Republican  sentiment  had  always 
been  stronger  in  that  region  of  America  than  in 
most  others.  It  was  a  derivative,  in  those  parts, 
from  the  old  Puritanical  principles  of  magisterial 
government,  brought  out  by  the  first  settlers,  per- 
petuated by  their  descendants,  and  confirmed  by 
the  whole  internal  polity,  religious  and  social,  of 
the  States  in  question.  Nothing  had  occun-ed  to 
change  that  predilection,  and  there  is  no  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  it  had  been  changed.  The 
tendency  to  an  English  rather  than  a  French 
alliance  was  the  result  of  natural  affinities  of  race 
and  faith,  and  perhaps  still  more  of  self-interest, 
which  pointed  to  England  as  the  best  country  with 
which  to  carry  on  commercial  intercourse.  "VVe 
may,  then,  pretty  safely  assume  that  the  difference 
between  the  North  and  South  in  1812  was  due,  not 
to  any  heresies  as  to  the  form  of  government,  but 
to  a  divergence  of  interests  on  questions  of  foreign 
policy. 

The  British  Government  had  by  this  time  de- 
clared the  whole  American  coast  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  England 
States — an  exception  dictated,  no  doubt,  by  the 
hope  that  those  States  might  thus  be  won  over  to 
the  British  cause.  Such  an  expectation  was  doomed 
to  disappointment,  as  the  general  feeling  of  the 
country  held  in  check  whatever  tendency  to  a  dis- 
loyal course  may  have  existed  in  particvilar  circles. 
The  reverses  which  had  been  experienced  on  land 
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were  in  some  degree  counterbalanced  by  successes 
at  sea.  It  bad  been  supposed,  and  not  witbout 
reason,  tbat  Great  Britain  would  prove  especially 
formidable  on  tbat  element ;  yet  it  was  precisely 
bere  tbat  sbe  bad  to  suffer  tbe  greatest  number  of 
discomfitures  during  ,the  war,  and  tbat  tbe  Ame- 
ricans were  most  fortunate.  The  success,  bowever, 
did  not  come  at  once.  On  tbe  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties. Commodore  Rogei's  (who  in  the  previous  year 
had  been  concerned  in  tbe  encounter  with  Captain 
Bingham)  was  at  Sandy  Hook,  New  York,  with  a 
small  squadron,  consisting  of  tbe  frigates  President, 
Congress,  and  United  States,  and  the  sloop-of-war 
Hornet.  On  the  21st  of  June  he  put  to  sea,  in 
pursuit  of  a  British  squadron  which  had  sailed  as  a 
convoy  to  the  West  India  fleet ;  but,  after  a  slight 
engagement,  tbe  enterprise  was  abandoned.  The 
first  naval  triumph  of  the  Americans  over  the 
English  occurred  on  the  9th  of  August,  1812,  when 
the  United  States  frigate  Constitution,  commanded 
by  Commodore  Hull,  attacked  the  British  frigate 
Guerriere,  Captain  Dacres,  off  the  American  coast. 
The  crew  of  tbe  American  vessel  requested  to  be 
placed  alongside  the  enemy's  ship,  and  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  the  two  manoeuvi*ed  to  obtain 
tbe  advantage  of  position.  At  length,  the 
Gu&rriere,  unable  to  accomplish  her  object,  ad- 
vanced towards  tbe  Constitution,  firing  broadsides 
at  intervals ;  but,  on  approaching  within  half- 
pistol-shot  of  her  adversary,  a  tremendous  fire 
burst  upon  her  from  tbe  United  States  frigate. 
The  fight  was  unequal,  for  the  English  vessel  (be- 
sides being  of  smaller  tonnage  than  her  opponent) 
had  only  thirty-eight  guns,  whereas  tbe  American 
bad  nominally  forty-four,  and  is  suspected  to  have 
really  carried  nearly  seventy-four.  In  rather  more 
than  thirty  minutes,  every  mast  of  the  former,  and 
almost  every  spar,  was  shot  away,  and  she  bad  no 
choice  but  to  strike  her  flag.  Fifty  of  her  crew 
were  killed,  and  sixty-four  wounded,  while  the  loss 
on  board  the  Constitution  was  but  small.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  burn  the  captured  ship,  as  so 
complete  a  wreck  was  simply  an  encumbrance ;  but 
her  antagonist  was  ready  for  action  again  next  day. 
By  a  singular  coincidence,  this  brilliant  success, 
achieved  by  Commodore  Hull,  took  place  about  the 
same  time  that  General  Hull  was  being  so  disas- 
trously defeated  by  the  British. 

Before  tbe  end  of  the  year,  three  other  equally 
striking  triumphs  had  been  achieved  by  American 
over  English  vessels.  In  one  instance,  the  United 
States  ship,  the  Wasp,  is  said  to  have  had  four 
guns  fewer  than  her  opponent;  in  the  other  two 


cases,  in  which  the  American  commanders  were 
Captain  Decatur  and  Captain  Bainbridge,  it  is 
admitted  by  American  writers  that  there  was  a 
superiority  of  a  few  guns  on  their  side.  The 
enormous  loss  on  board  the  English  ships,  and  the 
frightful  damage  sustained  by  them,  while  their 
adversaries  got  off  with  comparatively  trivial 
punishment,  are  facts  which  seem  to  favour  the 
British  contention  that  tbe  American  vessels  were 
in  truth  much  more  heavily  anned  than  they  pro- 
fessed to  be ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
Wasp,  falling  in  with  a  British  seventy -four  on  tbe 
very  day  of  her  victory,  was  captured,  together 
with  her  prize.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe 
that  many  of  the  sailors  on  board  the  American 
frigates  were  English  fugitives  from  the  navy 
which  had  bumbled  tbe  power  of  Bonaparte  at  sea ; 
and,  if  so,  it  is  certain  tbat  they  fought  all  the 
more  desperately  from  knowing  tbat  they  fought 
with  a  rope  about  their  necks.  An  American 
writer  has  left  it  on  record  that  not  less  than  half 
the  crews  of  American  ships  were  British  seamen 
having  false  protections,  and  that  the  English 
authorities  had  exercised  their  asserted  right  of 
impressment  very  sparingly.*  StUl,  after  all 
allowances  have  been  made,  tbe  Amei-icans  bad 
abundant  cause  to  be  elated,  and  the  English  to  be 
mortified.  More  than  five  hundred  British  mer- 
chant-men were  captured  by  the  small  navy  of  tbe 
Federation  in  the  space  of  a  few  months. 

In  course  of  the  autumn,  Madison  was  re-elected 
to  the  Presidency,  though  not  without  some  oppo- 
sition, and  Elbridge  Gerry  became  Vice-President 
in  the  place  of  George  Clinton,  who  bad  died  a 
short  time  before.  Amongst  tbe  members  of 
Congress  elected  at  the  same  time  were  numerous 
Democrats;  yet  the  Federals  were  increasing  in 
strength  also.  Still,  the  Ministry  bad  an  efficient 
majority,  and  Madison  met  the  two  representative 
bodies  without  much  misgiving.  In  bis  Message 
he  stated  that  during  tbe  recess  tbe  British  had 
offered  an  armistice,  alleging  the  repeal  of  the 
Orders  in  Council  as  a  reason  for  coming  to  terms  ; 
but  tbat,  as  they  refused  to  make  any  effectual 
provisions  against  tbe  impressment  of  American 
seamen,  the  offer  had  been  refused.  Congress,  in 
spite  of  some  opposition,  passed  resolutions  ajv 
proving  of  this  course;  measures  were  taken  for 
enlarging  and  more  efficiently  organising  the  army ; 
and  thus  the  year  1812  came  to  an  end,  in  the 
midst  of  mingled  disasters  and  successes. 

*  Simond's  Tour  in  Great  Britain,  VoL  I. 
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CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

Expeditions  against  the  Indians— The  Military  Position  at  the  Approach  of  Winter— Fighting  at  Frenchtown— Massacre  by  the 
Savages-  Operations  at  Fort  Meigs — Policy  of  the  Prince  Regent — Russian  Attemj^t  at  Mediation — Debates  in  the  British 
Parliament — Gallant  Defence  of  Fort  Stephenson  by  the  Americans — Creation  of  an  American  Squadron — Capture  of 
York,  Ui>per  Canada — Alternating  Successes  of  the  Americans  and  the  British- -Actions  on  Lakes  Ontario  and  Champlain 
— The  Chief  Command  transferred  from  General  Dearborn  to  General  Wilkinson — Plan  for  attacking  Montreal — Failure  of 
tlie  Expedition — Mutual  Barbarities  and  Sacking  of  Towns— The  Naval  Duel  between  the  Shannon  and  the  Chesapeake — 
Defeat  of  the  Latter,  and  Death  of  Captain  Lawrence — Honours  paid  to  his  Memory — Action  on  Lake  Erie — The  British 
Squadron  defeated  by  Commodore  Perry — Effects  of  the  Victory — Retreat  of  Colonel  Procter — Rout  of  the  British — 
Death  of  the  Indian  Chief,  Tecumseh— Operations  against  the  Indians  on  the  Georgian  Frontier — Proceedings  in  Congress 
— Results  of  the  War  up  to  the  Close  of  1813. 


So  eager  were  the  Americans  to  continue  the  war 
that  they  did  not  suffer  the  approach  of  winter  to 
suspend  the  operations  of  their  armies.  The  re- 
covery of  Michigan  was  resolved  on;  companies 
were  formed  and  equipped  in  a  single  day,  and 
ready  to  march  the  next.  Of  course  such  hasty 
levies  were  not  well  fitted  for  regular  warfare  ;  but 
in  the  first  instance  they  were  employed  in  driving 
back  the  hostile  Indians  on  the  frontiers.  The 
villages  of  the  red  men  were  laid  waste ;  acts  of 
great  cruelty  were  committed,  on  the  ever-ready 
and  too-facile  plea  of  self-defence  ;  and  the  savages, 
exasperated  by  their  wrongs,  were  all  the  more  dis- 
posed to  attack  the  Americans  with  ferocity,  and  to 
oifer  their  services  to  the  British.  General  Har- 
rison, in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  North-west, 
which  was  concentrated  at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie, 
took  steps  to  relieve  the  frontier  posts  early  in  the 
autumn,  and  Isaac  Shelby,  a  native  of  Maryland, 
but  now  Governor  of  Kentucky,  led  a  strong  force 
of  youthful  volunteers  from  the  latter  State  towards 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  Federation  and  of  Canada. 
At  this  time,  the  Army  of  the  Centre,  which  had 
recently  been  placed  under  Dearborn,  was  stationed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara,  while  that  of  the 
North,  where  Dearborn  had  been  succeeded  in  the 
command  by  General  Hampton,  was  planted  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  chief  officer  of 
the  English  army,  now  that  Brock  was  slain,  was 
Sir  George  Prevost,  son  of  the  Augustine  Prevost 
(a  native  of  Geneva)  who  commanded  some  of  the 
British  forces  in  the  Southern  States  in  the  year 
1779.  For  his  assistants,  he  had  Colonel  Procter 
in  the  direction  of  Detroit,  and  General  Sheafie  in 
the  vicinity  of  Montreal  and  the  lower  portions  of 
Lake  Champlain. 

Madison's  determination  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  vigour  was  cordially  seconded  by  Congress. 
The  bounty  and  the  wages  of  the  soldiers  were 
increased.  The  President  was  authorised  to  raise 
twenty  additional  regiments  of  infantry,  to  issue 
Treasury  notes,  and  to  borrow  money;  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  building  four  ships  of  the  line, 


six  frigates,  and  as  many  vessels  of  war  on  the 
great  lakes  as  the  public  service  might  require. 
Thus  fortified.  General  Harrison  resolved  on  a 
winter  campaign  for  the  rescue  of  Michigan,  and 
General  Winchester  was  ordered  to  proceed  in 
advance  to  Frenchtown,  a  village  on  the  river 
Raisin,  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Detroit.  With 
eight  hundred  young  volunteers,  chiefly  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  latter  officer  arrived,  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1813,  at  Maumee  Rapids ;  and  three  days 
later  he  despatched  against  the  Br'itish  and  Indians, 
concentrated  at  Frenchtown,  a  small  body  of  troops 
under  Colonels  Allen  and  Lewis.  The  position  was 
attacked  and  taken  on  the  18th  of  January,  and 
Winchester  arrived  with  reinforcements  on  the 
20th.  The  success  of  the  Americans,  however,  was 
very  short-lived.  Colonel  Procter,  who  was  at 
Maiden,  eighteen  miles  distant,  at  once  started  for 
Frenchtown,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  British 
and  Indians.  Winchester's  men  had  encamped  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  village,  but  had  taken 
only  slight  precautions  against  a  surprise.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  January,  they  were 
assailed  by  the  enemy,  and  completely  routed. 
Winchester,  who  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Indians, 
offered  to  surrender  his  whole  force,  on  condition 
that  they  should  be  protected  from  the  violence  of 
the  savages.  Procter  replied  that  he  would  gi-ant 
such  protection  if  the  surrender  took  place  imme- 
diately, but  that  otherwise  he  would  set  fire  to  the 
village,  and  coiild  not  be  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  red  men.  On  the  Americans  submitting, 
Colonel  Procter,  leaving  the  wounded  without  a 
guard,  withdrew  to  Maiden,  fearing  the  approach 
of  HaiTison,  who  was  then  on  the  Lower  Sandusky. 
The  Indians  accompanied  their  English  comrades 
some  miles  on  the  road,  but  next  morning  turned 
back,  set  fire  to  the  houses  in  Frenchtown,  and, 
falling  on  the  injured  Americans,  committed  a 
shocking  massacre,  attended  by  circumstances  of 
great  atrocity.  It  does  not  appear  that  Procter 
knew  anything  of  this  tragedy  untU  after  it  was 
enacted ;    but   he   was   loudly   denoxinced   by   the 
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Americans  for  supposed  complicity.  The  action  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  in  making  war  on  the  Americans 
independently  of  the  Biitish,  had  been  discouraged 
by  the  military  authorities  of  England ;  but  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  savages  was  beyond  control. 
General  Brock,  in  a  despatch  written  a  little  befoi'e 
his  death  to  Sir  George  Prevost,  Govemor-in-Chief 
of  the  British  provinces  of  North  America,  spoke 
in  high  terms  of  the  order  and  steadiness  of  the 
Indians  who  joined  in  the  attack  on  General  Hull 
at  Detroit,  and  stated  that  their  forbearance  and 
humanity  were  remarkable.  It  is  but  too  evident 
that  this  was  not  generally  the  case ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  Procter  was  accountable  for 
the  massacre  at  Frenchtown. 

On  reaching  the  Maumee  Rapids,  Harrison 
learned  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen  at  French- 
town.  Being  under  the  impression  that  Procter 
would  speedily  attack  him,  he  retreated  on  the 
23rd  of  Janiiary ;  but,  on  the  1st  of  February, 
hearing  that  the  English  had  gone  towards  Maiden, 
he  again  advanced  to  the  Rapids,  with  twelve 
hundred  men,  and  established  there  a  fortified 
camp,  which  he  called  Fort  Meigs,  after  the 
Governor  of  Ohio.  This  fort  was  erected  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Maumee,  nearly  opposite  a  post 
which  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  the  British, 
and  a  short  distance  from  the  present  village  of 
Perrysburg.  The  position  was  selected  as  a  con- 
venient point  for  receiving  reinforcements  and 
supplies  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  for  protecting 
the  borders  of  Lake  Erie,  and  for  facilitating  the 
proposed  operations  for  the  re-capture  of  Detroit 
and  the  invasion  of  Canada.  For  some  weeks 
Harrison  remained  unmolested  at  this  spot,  but,  on 
the  26th  of  April,  Colonel  Procter,  with  two  thou- 
sand regulars,  militia,  and  Indians,  from  Maiden, 
appeared  on  the  bank  of  the  river  opposite  the  fort, 
erected  batteries  on  some  high  ground,  and  began  a 
siege.  The  Indians  crossed  the  river  on  the  27th, 
and  took  up  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the  American 
lines,  which  by  the  3rd  of  May  were  severely  galled 
by  a  battery  erected  on  the  left  bank.  The  Ame- 
rican General  was  summoned  to  surrender,  but 
refused,  and,  on  the  5th  of  May,  General  Clay,  with 
twelve  hundred  Kentuckians,  arrived  to  the  relief 
of  Fort  Meigs,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  driving 
the  besiegers  from  their  works.  Shortly  after- 
wards, several  of  the  American  troops,  with  the 
rashness  of  volunteers,  dispersed  themselves  through 
the  woods  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  though  ordered 
by  their  commander  not  to  expose  themselves  to 
so  great  a  peril.  In  a  little  while  they  were  drawn 
into  an  ambuscade ;  the  enemy  rallied,  and  forced 
the  Americans  to  lay  down  their  arms;    and  the 


latter  would  probably  have  been  massacred  to  a 
man,  had  not  the  Indian  chief,  Tecum.seh,  restrained 
his  followers  from  indulging  their  vengeance.  As 
it  was,  several  were  slain,  and  many  more  captured ; 
the  remainder  fled  to  the  nearest  settlements,  or 
escaped  into  the  fort,  which  was  still  defended  with 
much  obstinacy.  This  determination  soon  wearied 
out  the  Indians,  who  on  the  8th  of  May  deserted 
the  camp,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  their 
chief  The  British  raised  the  siege  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  General  Harrison,  leaving  Clay  in 
conamand,  returned  to  Ohio  for  reinforcements. 
All  operations  in  this  quarter  were  now  suspended, 
and  did  not  re-commence  until  a  naval  force  was 
ready  for  action  on  Lake  Erie. 

The  head  of  affairs  in  England  at  this  time  "was 
the  Prince  Regent,  who,  in  February,  1811,  had 
become  virtual  Sovereign  of  the  country,  on  the 
final  attack  of  mental  incapacity  by  which  his 
father's  latest  years  were  clouded.  The  Prince, 
while  forsaking  his  former  Liberal  associates,  and 
adopting  the  Tory  Administration  which  he  found, 
appears  to  have  considered  himself  free  to  act  on 
his  own  judgment  with  regard  to  America,  and  to 
have  been  less  committed  than  the  King  to  a 
policy  of  extreme  resistance  to  American  demands. 
It  was  after  his  accession  to  power  that  the  Orders 
in  Council  were  withdrawn,  and  in  1812  he  twice 
proposed  an  annistice,  but  without  success.  Early 
in  the  spring  of  1813,  the  Emperor  Alexander  of 
Russia  offered  his  mediation,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
declined  by  that  of  Great  Britain.  President 
Madison  appointed,  as  his  commissioners  for  con- 
ducting the  negotiations,  in  the  event  of  their 
being  brought  to  bear,  Albert  Gallatin,  John 
Quincy  Adams  (at  that  time  American  Minister 
at  the  Russian  Court),  and  James  A.  Bayard.  But 
the  Emperor  Alexander  had  exhibited  so  decided  a 
leaning  towards  the  United  States  that  the  British 
Government  may  well  have  doubted  whether  his 
arbitration,  however  honourable  the  feeling  by  which 
it  was  prompted,  would  have  been  altogether  free 
from  bias.  England  suggested  a  direct  negotiation 
instead,  and  it  was  ultimately  agreed  that  this 
should  take  place  at  Ghent;  but  the  proposal  at 
that  time  came  to  nothing,  and  the  fratricidal  con- 
test pursued  its  course.  Its  incidents  were  not 
such  as  to  flatter  the  pride  of  England,  and  in  the 
Parliamentary  session  of  1813  several  stoi*my  de- 
bates took  place  on  the  progress  of  events  in  the 
New  World.  The  Opposition  fiercely  denounced 
the  conduct  of  Government,  but,  on  the  18th  of 
February,  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  moved  an  address  to  the  Prince 
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Regent,  expressing  approbation  of  the  war.  To 
this  motion,  no  amendment  was  proposed,  and  it 
passed  without  a  dissenting  voice,  together  with  a 
similar  address  in  the  Lords. 

Opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  war  was  more 
divided  in  America  than  in  England.  The  Prince 
Regent,    in    his   declaration   to    Parliament,    had 


with  which  Great  Britain  hastened  to  repeal  her 
Orders  before  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United 
States  was  made  known  to  her,  and  the  restoration 
of  an  immense  amount  of  property  then  within  her 
power,  can  leave  but  little  doubt  that  the  war  on 
our  part  was  premature,  and  still  less  that  the  per- 
severance in  it  after  that  repeal  was  known  was 


CAPTAIN    (afterwards    SIR    PHILIp)    lillOKK.        [^Froilt  (l  I'oi  trait  pttbhuhcd  III   l815.) 


maintained  (whether  justly  or  not)  that  the  com- 
plete subserviency  of  the  United  States  to  France 
was  the  real  cause  of  hostilities,  and  that,  "  from 
their  common  origin,  from  their  common  interests, 
and  from  their  professed  principles  of  freedom  and 
independence,  the  United  States  was  the  last  Power 
in  which  Great  Britain  could  have  expected  to  find 
a  willing  instrument  and  abettor  of  French  tyranny." 
The  remonstrance  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts, addressed  to  Congress  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1813,  took  a  precisely  similar  view.  The  authors 
of  this  remonstrance  argued  that  "  the  promptness 


improper,  impolitic,  and  unjust."  They  added  : — 
"  If  war  must  have  been  the  portion  of  these 
United  States — if  they  were  destined  by  Provi- 
dence to  march  the  downward  road  to  slavery 
through  foreign  conquest  and  military  usurpation, 
— your  remonstrants  regret  that  such  a  moment 
and  such  an  occasion  should  have  been  chosen  for 
the  experiment ;  that  while  the  oppressed  nations 
of  Europe  are  making  a  magnanimous  and  glorious 
eflfort  against  the  common  enemy  of  free  States,  we 
alone,  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims,  sworn  foes 
to  civil  and  religious  slavery,  should  voluntarily  co- 
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operate  with  the  oppressor  to  bind  other  nations  in 
his  chains."  It  was  alleged  in  the  same  remon- 
strance that  the  United  States  had  never  induced 
Great  Britain  to  believe  that  the  impressment  of 
her  own  seamen  on  board  American  ships  was  a 
reasonable  ground  of  war ;  that  the  evil  of  impress- 
ment had  been  grossly  exaggerated ;  and  that  had 
a  proposal  been  made  to  exclude  English  subjects 
from  the  American  service,  an  honourable  and 
advantageous  arrangement  of  the  whole  question 
would  have  been  sure  to  follow.*  Such  were  the 
views  of  the  most  intelligent  section  of  the  American 
population.  They  were  overborne  by  the  numerical 
preponderance  of  the  Democratic  party ;  but  they 
are  necessary  to  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
perplexed  and  irritating  questions  of  that  day. 

After  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs, 
nothing  occurred  in  that  locality  until  the  21st  of 
July,  when  about  four  thousand  Biitish  and 
Indians,  under  Procter  and  Tecumseh,  again  ap- 
peared before  that  stronghold.  A  week  later, 
Procter  left  Tecumseh  to  watch  the  fort,  while  he 
himself  marched  with  five  hundred  regulars  and 
eight  hundred  Indians  to  attack  Fort  Stephenson, 
at  Lower  Sandusky,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Sandusky  River,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of 
the  Bay  called  by  the  same  name.  The  fort  con- 
sisted of  embankments  of  earth,  bastions  and  block- 
houses, a  ditch,  and  some  rude  log  buildings  within. 
The  garrison  amounted  to  no  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  soldiers,  commanded  by  Major  Croghan, 
then  only  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Although 
the  strength  of  the  place  was  not  great,  Croghan 
resisted  the  attacks  of  his  adversary  with  much 
spirit.  A  breach  in  the  walls,  however,  was  soon 
efiected  by  the  British  guns,  when,  on  the  2nd  of 
August,  five  hundred  of  the  besiegers  endeavoured 
to  take  the  position  by  assault.  Croghan  had  only 
one  cannon,  but  this  was  so  efiectively  worked  that 
the  assailants  recoiled,  and,  leaving  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  their  number  killed  or  wounded  on  the 
ground,  abandoned  the  attempt.  The  Americans 
had  only  one  man  killed  and  seven  wounded ;  and 
Procter,  with  his  Indian  ally,  left  for  Detroit, 
despairing  of  success  at  Fort  Meigs.  The  triumph 
of  the  Americans  in  this  quarter  put  them  in  heart 
as  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  war,  and  greatly 
discouraged  the  Indians  in  their  hostile  designs. 
Nevertheless,  the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
not  slow  in  perceiving  that  their  strength  was  less 
on  land  than  at  sea,  although  as  yet  they  had  but  a 
few  ships,  and  nothing  that  could  by  any  pretence 


*  Charles  Knight's    History  of  England,  Vol.  VIII., 
chap.  1. 


be  called  a  fleet.  The  necessity  of  augmenting  this 
arm  of  the  national  service  became  obvious  to  all, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  fit  out  a  squadron  upon  Lake 
Ontario,  which  should  be  supreme  in  those  waters, 
and  be  capable  of  conveying  to  various  points 
such  forces  as  might  appear  indispensable  for  coping 
with  the  English.  The  chief  American  port  upon 
that  inland  sea  was  Sackett's  Harbour,  situated  near 
the  outlet  of  the  lake.  This  was  selected  as  a 
naval  depot,  and  for  several  months,  beginning 
with  October,  1812,  Commodore  Chauncey  was 
engaged  in  building  and  equipping  a  squadron  of 
respectable  dimensions. 

By  the  25th  of  April,  1813,  these  naval  pre- 
parations were  sufiiciently  advanced  to  permit  of  a 
forward  movement.  At  the  head  of  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  men,  General  Dearborn  crossed  the 
lake,  and  prepared  to  attack  York  (now  Toronto), 
the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  principal 
depository  of  British  military  stores  for  the  supply 
of  the  western  garrisons.  The  American  troops 
landed  on  the  beach  before  York  on  the  27th  of 
April,  They  were  then  about  two  miles  west  from 
the  defensive  works,  and  were  galled  by  a  constant 
fire  from  the  forces  of  the  British,  who,  under  the 
command  of  General  Sheafie,  were  stationed  some 
way  in  advance  of  the  fortifications.  The  American 
attack  was  entrusted  to  General  Pike,  who  landed, 
and  after  a  severe  action  drove  back  the  adversary 
to  his  works.  The  rest  of  the  forces  were  dis- 
embarked, and  the  whole  army  moved  up  to  the 
assault.  There  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  issue, 
for  the  Americans  were  in  much  greater  force  than 
tlie  British.  The  latter  had  only  a  garrison  of  six 
hundred,  with  which  to  oppose  the  seventeen  hun- 
dred soldiers  now  directed  against  the  position. 
Two  redoubts  were  captured,  and  the  assailants 
were  pushing  forward  towards  the  main  work, 
when  the  magazine  of  the  fort  blew  up,  owing,  it 
is  said,  to  the  British  having  laid  a  train  of 
powder  communicating  with  the  chief  stores,  for 
the  pui'pose  of  firing  the  latter,  in  case  the  defenders 
should  be  driven  back.  Amongst  the  persons 
killed  by  this  explosion  was  General  Pike  himself, 
who  was  struck  in  the  breast  by  a  large  stone.  He 
was  conveyed  on  board  the  Commodore's  ship, 
where  he  soon  afterwards  expired,  but  not  before 
the  fort  was  can-ied,  nor  before  the  flag  which  had 
waved  above  it  had  been  placed  beneath  his  head. 
The  loss  of  life  was  great,  both  on  the  Ameiican 
and  English  sides,  and  the  majority  of  the  casual- 
ties were  due  to  the  blowing  up  of  the  magazine. 
Dearborn,  who  had  remained  on  board  the  fleet 
duiing  the  earlier  part  of  the  action,  landed  soon 
after  the  fall  of  Pike,  though  he  did  not  assume  the 
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immediate  command  until  after  the  surrender  of 
the  town,  which  was  sacked  by  the  Americans. 
Greneral  Sheaffe  escaped  with  the  principal  part  of 
his  troops,  but  lost  all  his  baggage,  books,  and 
papers. 

Tlie  American  fleet  npw  proceeded  to  Fiagara, 
landed  troops  there,  and  returned  to  Sackett's 
Harbour.  The  next  object  of  attack  on  the  part  of 
the  army  was  Fort  George,  situated  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  i-iver  Niagara,  near  its  mouth.  The 
garrison,  on  the  27th  of  May,  fled  to  Burlington 
Heights,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario, 
pursued  by  a  much  larger  force  of  Americans, 
under  Generals  Chandler  and  Winder.  The  de- 
tached British  garrisons  in  that  direction  being 
afterwards  concentrated  in  a  favourable  position, 
forty  miles  west  of  Fort  George,  a  more  vigorous 
resistance  was  opposed  to  the  enemy's  advance. 
The  two  American  Generals,  with  a  corps  of  one 
thousand  men,  were  so  successfully  attacked  at 
Stony  Creek  that  both  ofiicers  were  captured ;  and 
the  arrival  of  the  British  fleet,  under  Sir  James 
Yeo,  compelled  the  Amei'icans  to  return  to  the 
main  body  of  their  army,  with  a  serious  loss  of 
artillery  and  baggage.  Soon  afterwards,  nearly 
eight  hundred  Americans,  who  had  been  sent  to 
make  an  attack  on  Beaver  Dams,  were  surrounded 
and  captured.  The  British,  however,  were  unsuc- 
cessful in  an  attack  on  Sackett's  Harbour  by  a 
combined  land  and  naval  force.  After  a  sanguinary 
encounter,  they  were  driven  back  to  their  boats ; 
yet  in  one  respect  the  day  was  unfortunate  for  the 
Americans.  Lieutenant  Chavmcey  had  been  ordered 
to  set  fire  to  the  store-houses  and  barracks  in  case 
of  defeat,  and  this  order  he  carried  out  with  too 
miich  precipitation.  Although  in  the  result  his 
countrymen  were  successful,  he  seems  to  have  anti- 
cipated their  discomfiture,  and  under  that  impres- 
sion destroyed  the  supplies  which  had  been  laid  up 
in  the  harboiir,  and  which  the  Americans  could 
ill  afibrd  to  lose.  His  apprehensions  were  not 
entirely  without  reason ;  for  a  little  before  General 
Brown,  the  American  coinmander  at  that  station, 
made  a  flanking  movement  which  alarmed  the 
British  for  their  rear,  and  caused  them  to  re- 
embark,  the  American  militia  had  been  so  panic- 
stricken  that  they  dispersed,  and  began  making 
their  way  to  places  of  safety  in  the  surrounding 
country.  This  action  was  fought  on  the  29th  of 
May,  and  the  American  success  was  due  to  the 
energy  and  skill  of  General  Brown. 

Several  other  small  actions  took  place  about  the 
same  period,  and  York  was  captured  and  plundered 
a  second  time ;  but,  as  autumn  advanced,  the 
British,  who  had  been  preparing  a  flotilla  on  Lake 


Ontario,  found  themselves  in  a  position  superior  to 
that  of  the  Americans.  On  the  7th  of  October, 
Sir  James  Yeo  appear-ed  with  his  fleet  before  Fort 
George ;  Commodore  Chauncey  went  out  to  meet 
liim  with  his  squadron,  and,  in  a  gale  which  hap- 
pened on  the  night  of  the  8th,  lost  two  of  his 
schooners,  with  the  greater  pai-t  of  their  crews. 
An  action  was  fought  on  the  10th,  when  the 
Americans  lost  two  more  schooners  ;  but  the  fleets 
afterwards  separated,  without  any  decided  success 
on  eitlier  side.  On  Lak«  Champlain,  the  British 
destroyed  the  American  vistablishment  of  Platts- 
burg,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  balance  of  advantages 
now  inclined  towards  their  side.  The  Americans 
had  for  some  time  been  greatly  dissatisfied  with 
General  Dearborn.  He  had  been  a  constant 
invalid,  had  never  once  led  his  troops  in  pei"Son, 
had  sustained  many  heavy  losses,  and  had  let  slip 
the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  a  descent  on 
Montreal.  He  was  accordingly  relieved  from  his 
functions  in  June,  and  General  Wilkinson  was 
called  from  the  South  to  take  his  place.  This 
ofiicer,  like  his  predecessor,  had  seen  service  dui'ing 
the  War  of  Independence,  but  was  still  less  than 
sixty  years  of  age.  He  arrived  at  Sackett's  Harbour 
on  the  1st  of  August,  and  the  War  Department, 
now  under  the  direction  of  General  Armstrong, 
was  for  a  time  removed  to  the  same  place.  It  was 
determined  to  attack  Montreal  with  ai\  ,':.rmy  of 
eight  thousand  men,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  pre- 
parations could  be  completed;  but  it  took  three 
months  to  get  all  things  in  readiness  for  so  impox*- 
tant  an  expedition.  The  delay  gave  the  British 
authorities  time  to  fortify  every  important  point  on 
the  St.  Lawrence ;  so  that  when  the  flotilla  set  sail, 
on  the  5  th  of  November,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  proceed  far  without  encountering  the  most 
serious  resistance.  A  body  of  troops,  under  the 
command  of  General  Brown,  was  thex*efore  set  on 
shore,  and  these  men,  marching  in  advance  of  the 
boats,  endeavoured  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  his 
posts  on  the  river.  At  Chrystler's  Fields,  near 
Williamsburg,  the  rear  division,  imder  General 
Boyd,  encountered  a  large  British  force  on  the 
10th  of  November.  An  obstinate  engagement  ter- 
minated in  favour  of  the  Americans,  who,  though 
at  a  considerable  loss  of  men,  succeeded  in  re-open- 
ing the  stream  for  the  passage  of  the  flotilla. 
General  Wilkinson  an-ivod  on  the  following  day  at 
St.  Regis,  where  General  Hampton  was  to  have  co- 
operated with  him.  That  officer,  however,  had 
neglected  to  obey  his  orders,  alleging  that  the 
sickly  condition  of  his  troops,  and  a  lack  of  pi'O- 
visions,  had  induced  him  to  fall  back  on  his  main 
depot  at  Plattsburg,  in  the  hope  of  maintaining  his 
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communications  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  thus 
contributing  to  the  success  of  the  expedition.  He 
had  in  truth  been  foiled  by  a  body  of  Canadian 
,militia.  The  failure  of  General  Hampton  to  ejQfect 
his  junction  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  proved 
fatal  to  the  entire  enterprise.  Wilkinson  at  once 
retreated,  and,  establishing  himself  at  French  Mills, 
put  his  army  into  winter  quarters.  Hampton  was 
deprived  of  his  command ;  but  by  many  the  blame 
was  rather  imputed  to  General  Armstrong,  and 
by  some  to  Wilkinson.  The  three  officers  found  it 
impossible  to  agree,  and  theix'  bickerings  as  to  pre- 
cedence had  much  to  do  mth  the  collapse  of  the 
expedition. 

The  war  acquired  a  more  ruthless  character  with 
time,  as  such  wars  generally  do.  A  British  squad- 
ron stationed  in  Delaware  Bay  captured  and  burned 
every  merchant-vessel  it  encountered,  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Lewiston,  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  was 
bombarded  and  sei-iously  injured,  because  the  in- 
habitants refused  to  sell  provisions  to  the  enemy. 
In  Chesapeake  Bay,  Admiral  Cockbum  plundered 
private  houses  near  the  shore,  and  drove  away 
cattle  for  the  sustenance  of  his  men.  Frenchtown, 
Havre-de-Grace,  Fredericktown,  Georgetown,  and 
other  places,  were  sacked  and  burned  ;  Hampton 
was  captured,  after  a  determined  resistance,  which 
drew  down  on  the  unfortunate  people  many  acts  of 
barbarous  vengeance ;  Norfolk  was  attacked  with 
great  fury,  but  saved  by  the  courage  of  a  small 
force  stationed  on  Craney  Island,  in  the  harbour; 
and  much  open  country  was  laid  waste.  The 
Americans,  on  their  side,  were  not  slow  to  adopt  a 
spirit  of  savage  animosity ;  indeed,  they  seem  to 
have  been  the  aggressors  in  this  respect,  and  to 
have  acted  on  the  direct  orders  of  their  Govern- 
ment ;  *  though  the  Secretary  of  War,  General 
Armstrong,  afterwards  denounced  the  substitution 
of  the  torch  for  the  bayonet,  as  furnishing  the 
enemy  with  both  motive  and  justification  for  a 
war  of  retaliation.  The  British  towns  of  York 
and  Newcastle,  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  bor- 
der, were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  many  hundreds 
of  non-combatants  were  thrown  houseless  on  the 
world  in  the  midst  of  a  northern  winter.  Each 
side  accused  the  other  of  provoking  these  outrages 
by  the  commission  of  similar  acts ;  but  both  were 
only  too  well-disposed  to  find  any  excuse  for 
wreaking  the  pent-up  feelings  of  national  hatred. 
American  historians,  however,  mention,  in  strong 
contrast   with    the   reckless   violence    of   Admii-al 


*  General  Hull,  in  1813,  was  instructed  to  burn  such  of  the 
Canadian  villages  on  the  frontier  as  might  shelter  the  British 
during  the  winter.  ^ 


Cockbum,  the  high-minded  and  generous  forbear- 
ance of  Commodore  Hardy,  whose  squadron  was 
employed  on  the  New  England  coast.  The  New 
Englanders,  being  opposed  to  the  war,  had  been 
excepted  from  the  full  operation  of  the  blockade 
instituted  by  the  English ;  and  this  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  amenities  of  Commodore 
Hardy. 

The  Americans  continued  to  gain  remarkable 
successes  over  the  single  vessels  of  their  enemy. 
Captain  Lawrence,  of  the  sloop-of-war  Hornet,  fell 
in  with  the  English  brig-of-war  Peacock  on  the  24th 
of  February,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  compelled  her 
to  strike  her  colours,  and  hoist  a  signal  of  distress, 
the  vessel  being  by  that  time  in  a  sinking  state. 
The  Peacock  shortly  afterwards  went  down,  and 
thirteen  of  the  English  sailors,  together  with  four 
of  the  Hornet's  crew,  who  were  rendering  assist- 
ance, perished  with  her.  In  consequence  of  this 
action.  Captain  Lawrence  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  then  lying  in 
the  harbour  of  Boston.  The  British  frigate  SJian- 
non,  commanded  by  Captain  Broke,  had  been 
cruising  before  that  port  for  several  weeks,  and 
Broke  sent  a  challenge  to  Lawrence  to  meet  him 
ship  to  ship,  and  thus  determine  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  vessels.  It  is  remarkable  that 
popular  opinion  in  England  had  for  some  time 
pointed  to  the  Shannon  and  her  captain  as  the 
most  likely  instruments  for  avenging  the  reverses 
which  British  ships  had  previously  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Broke  was  not  only 
a  gallant  but  a  careful  officer.  He  had  long  paid 
great  attention  to  the  discipline  and  exercise  of  his 
crew,  and  knew  he  could  depend  on  them  for  doing 
everything  which  English  sailors  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  from  the  days  of  Drake  to  those  of 
Nelson.  In  Captain  Lawrence  and  the  Chesapeake 
he  had  no  mean  opponents.  Lawrence  had  but 
recently  exhibited  his  skill  and  daring ;  his  vessel 
was  a  little  superior  in  size  to  the  Shannon,  and 
he  had  a  rather  larger  complement  of  men ;  but 
it  is  alleged  that  his  crew  were  not  well  trained. 
The  American  officer  set  sail  on  the  1st  of  June 
in  pursuit  of  the  Shantion,  and  was  followed  by 
many  barges  and  pleasure-boats,  from  which  the 
citizens  of  Boston  hoped  to  see  the  triumph  of 
their  countryman  over  his  adversary.  Broke  had 
engaged  that  the  Tenedos,  which  was  then  block- 
ading Boston  in  company  with  his  own  vessel, 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  way  during  the  action ; 
and  every  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  made 
which  would  give  to  the  approaching  combat  a 
character  of  perfect  fairness.  Towards  evening  of 
the  1st  of  June  (the  anniversary  of  Lord  Howe's 
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great  victory),  the  two  vessels  met,  and  instantly 
engaged.  Coming  to  close  quarters  after  a  furious 
combat  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which 
the  rigging  of  the  American  vessel,  cut  to  pieces 
with  shot,  fell  on  board  her  adversary,  and  the  chest 
of  arms  blew  up,  the  English  boarded  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  hoisted  the  Union  Jack.  In  the  brief 
space  of  time  during  which  the  battle  had  raged,  the 
Chesapeake  had  forty-eight  men  killed,  and  ninety- 
eight  wounded ;  the  Sliannon,  twenty-three  killed, 
and  fifty-six  wounded.  Amongst  the  Americans 
,who  lost  their  lives  on  that  occasion  were  the 
gallant  Captain  Lawrence  himself,  and  Lieutenant 
Ludlow,  his  second  in  command.  Lawrence  was 
twice  wounded  early  in  the  action,  and,  when 
carried  below,  was  asked  if  the  colours  should  be 
struck.  He  replied,  "  No ;  they  shall  wave  while 
I  live."  He  afterwards  became  delirious  with 
mental  and  bodily  sufiering,  and,  whenever  able  to 
speak  during  the  remaining  four  days  of  his  life, 
would  exclaim,  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship  !"  But 
the  ship  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the '  enemy. 
The  bodies  of  Lawrence  and  of  Ludlow  were 
carried  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  there  buried 
with  the  honours  of  war.  Some  of  the  oldest 
captains  of  the  British  navy  carried  the  pall  of 
Lawrence,  and  it  was  universally  felt  that  he  was 
worthy  of  every  honour  that  could  be  paid  to  his 
memory.  When  victorious  over  the  Peacock,  he 
had  behaved  with  so  much  kindness  to  the  ofiicers 
and  crew,  that  the  former,  on  arriving  at  New 
York,  sent  him  a  letter  of  thanks.  Although  his 
mortal  remains  were  now  deposited  in  alien  earth, 
the  spirit  which  he  embodied  went  forth  as  an  ani- 
mating influence  through  the  whole  mass  of  his 
countrymen,  and  his  dying  words,  "  Don't  give 
up  the  ship  !"  have  become  classical,  as  they  de- 
serve to  be,  in  the  American  navy. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  were  much  dis- 
heartened at  this  unexpected  calamity.  They 
endeavoured  to  mitigate  its  sting  by  the  considera- 
tion of  various  circumstances,  such  as  the  bad 
discipline  of  the  Chesapeake's  crew,  and  the  fact 
that  several  of  the  men,  having  just  left  port,  were 
in  a  state  of  intoxication.  But  the  main  fact  could 
not  be  explained  away,  and  it  showed  that  the 
ancient  reputation  of  the  English  at  sea  was  still 
capable  of  being  maintained,  when  two  vessels  met 
on  anything  like  terms  of  equality.  The  satisfac- 
tion felt  in  England  was  in  proportion  to  the 
mortification  experienced  in  America.  Honours 
and  rewards  were  bestowed  upon  Captain  Broke, 
to  an  extent  which  is  unusvial  in  the  case  of  single 
actions ;  and  the  Americans  found  some  relief  to 
their  wounded  pride  in  this  implied  confession  that 


it  was  considered  no  small  matter  to  vanquish  a 
frigate  of  the  United  States. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Americans  had  to  lament 
another  misfortune  at  sea.  The  brig  Argus,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Allen,  had  for  two  months  been 
causing  great  annoyance  to  British  shipping  in  the 
English  Channel.  Several  vessels  were  sent  out  to 
capture  her,  and  on  the  14th  of  August  she  was 
defeated  by  the  sloop-of-war  Pelican,  after  a  brief 
but  severe  action.  Success,  however,  had  not 
deserted  the  American  flag ;  for  shortly  afterwards, 
'on  the  coast  of  Maine,  the  brig  Enterprise  captured 
a  British  brig  called  the  Boxer.  Both  commanders 
were  killed  in  the  action,  and,  although  the  two 
vessels  were  of  equal  size,  the  gi-eater  strength  of 
the  American  fire  sufficed  to  ensure  victory  to  the 
Enterprise.  A  much  grander  triumph  occurred  a 
few  days  later.  The  American  Commodore,  Peny, 
was  now  in  command  of  a  sqxiadron  on  Lake  Erie, 
which,  hastily  constructed  of  timber  hewn  from  the 
surrounding  forests,  consisted  of  nine  small  vessels, 
carrying  altogether  fifty-four  guns.  A  British 
squadron  had  at  the  same  time  been  built  and 
equipped  under  the  superintendence  of  Commodore 
Barclay.  This  numbered  six  vessels,  mounting 
sixty-three  guns  in  all;  so  that  the  superiority  in 
weight  of  metal  was  on  the  side  of  the  English. 
Barclay  had  also  a  larger  complement  of  men  than 
Perry ;  but  the  greater  number  of  vessels  at  the 
command  of  the  latter  oflicer  may  in  some  respects 
have  placed  him  in  a  more  favourable  position. 
Perry's  ships  were  ready  by  the  2nd  of  August, 
but,  owing  to  delays  in  sailing,  did  not  en- 
counter the  enemy  until  the  morning  of  the  10th 
of  September.  The  place  of  meeting  was  the 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Erie.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  the  American  flag-ship, 
the  Lawrence,  got  detached  from  the  remainder  of 
the  squadron,  and,  being  attacked  by  the  Detroit 
and  Queen  Charlotte,  sustained  a  furious  cannonade 
for  two  hours,  when  she  was  reduced  to  a  sinking 
condition.  Perry  then  committed  her  to  the  charge 
of  Lieutenant  Yarnall,  and,  taking  to  a  boat,  passed 
through  a  heavy  fire  to  the  Niagara,  where  he 
hoisted  his  flag.  He  then  sailed  through  the 
enemy's  line,  pouring  in  broadsides  at  half-pistol- 
shot  distance ;  and,  the  remainder  of  the  squadron 
having  now  come  up  with  the  aid  of  a  fair  wind, 
the  contest  was  soon  determined  in  favour  of  the 
Americans.  By  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
every  one  of  the  British  vessels  had  surrendered. 
On  the  side  of  the  Americans,  twenty-seven  were 
killed  and  ninety-six  wounded ;  on  that  of  the 
British,  two  hundred  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and   six  hundred  made  prisoners.      Most  of  the 
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British  officers  were  slain,  and  Barclay,  who  had 
already  lost  one  ai*m,  now  lost  the  other.  He 
afterwai'ds,  however,  testified  to  the  humane  con- 
duct of  Perry  in  the  ti-eatment  of  his  prisoners, 
and  altogether  the  character  of  that  officer  stands 
high  in  the  records  of  valour  and  nobility  of  soul. 
"When  he  was  forming  his  line  of  battle,  he  hoisted 
a  flag  bearing  the  heroic  words  of  Lawrence,  "Don't 
give  up  the  ship  ! "  In  communicating  intelligence 
of  the  victory  to  General  Hari-ison,  he  expressed 
himself  pithily,  though  not  with  the  most  exquisite 
regard  to  grammar.  "  We  have  met  the  enemy," 
he  said,  "  and  they  are  ours.  Two  ships,  two  brigs, 
one  schooner,  and  one  sloop." 

This  signal  victory  caused  the  utmost  satisfaction 
throughout  the  Union.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
American  vessels  had  obtained  any  advantage  over 
a  squadron,  and  the  action  soon  produced  very 
important  effects  on  the  military  policy  of  the 
enemy.  It  placed  Colonel  Procter  and  his  Indian 
allies  in  a  dangerous  position,  and  enabled  the 
Americans  to  make  a  movement  towards  the  re- 
covery of  the  ground  which  they  had  lost  by  the 
mismanagement  of  General  Hull,  The  command 
of  Lake  Erie  was  secured,  and  a  reinforcement  of 
four  thousand  Kentucky  volunteers  under  Governor 
Shelby  arrived  on  the  17th  of  September  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lake.  General  Harrison 
thereupon  proceeded  by  water  to  Maiden,  now 
abandoned  by  the  British  under  Procter,  who, 
a  few  days  before,  had  ascended  the  river  Thames 
as  far  as  the  Moravian  villages  on  that  stream.  At 
this  spot  they  were  overtaken  by  General  Harrison 
on  the  5th  of  October,  and  completely  routed.  Six 
hundred  of  the  British  were  made  prisoners,  and 
Colonel  Pi'octer,  who  narrowly  escaped,  left  his 
camp-equipage  and  all  his  papers  behind  him.  The 
slaughter  of  the  Indians  was  very  great,  and  their 
chief  Tecumseh,  the  brother  of  the  Prophet,  was 
among  the  killed.  He  was  at  that  time  about 
forty  years  of  age — a  man  of  coui*age  and  of  some 
intellectual  power,  possessing  all  that  melancholy 
dignity  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Indian  race. 
Jt  is  related  of  him  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
attending  a  conference  with  Harrison,  he  found  no 
seat  reserved  for  himself,  Harrison's  aide-de-camp 
having  taken  one  which  had  been  intended  for  the 
barbarian;  and  that,  being  invited  to  occupy  a 
position  next  to  the  General,  he  replied,  "  The  Great 
Spirit  is  my  father,  and  I  will  repose  on  the  bosom 
of  my  mother,"  and  then  sat  down  upon  the  ground. 
Among  the  trophies  of  the  victory  near  the  Mora- 
vian villages  were  six  brass  field-pieces  recently 
given  up  by  General  Hull,  on  two  of  which  were 
inscribed  the  words,  "  Surrendered  by  Burgoyne  at 


Saratoga."  Detroit  and  all  the  other  posts  in  that 
du'ection  were  now  once  more  in  the  hands  of  the 
Americans;  the  war  in  the  North-west  was  brought  to 
an  end ;  and  the  Indian  confederacy  was  completely 
broken  up  by  the  submission  of  four  important 
tribes,  who  sent  deputies  to  General  Harrison,  and 
entered  into  treaties  of  alliance. 

It  was  not  merely,  however,  on  the  borders  of 
Canada  that  the  Americans  had  been  threatened 
with  Indian  ferocity,  and  it  was  not  only  there  that 
the  danger  was  now  extinguished.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  Tecumseh  had  visited  the 
Creeks  and  Seminoles  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia, 
and  excited  their  fanaticism  against  the  white  in- 
habitants of  that  region.  About  the  end  of  August, 
they  surprised  a  fort  in  an  exposed  situation,  and 
massacred  all  within,  including  women  and  child- 
ren. General  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  thereupon  led 
a  large  body  of  militia  into  the  wilds,  to  punish  the 
offendei-s.  The  Indians  were  hunted  down,  brought 
to  bay  in  a  series  of  bloody  encounters,  and  de- 
cimated by  continual  slaughter.  Their  last  stand 
was  made  in  a  fortified  camp  at  the  Great  Horse- 
shoe Bend  of  the  Tallapoosa  River,  in  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Alabama,  where  a  thousand 
warriors,  with  their  women  and  children,  deter- 
mined to  brave  the  worst.  They  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  American  force,  and  Jackson  made 
his  assault  on  the  27th  of  March,  1814.  Driven 
backwards  and  forwards  by  the  troops  in  their 
front  and  the  troops  in  their  rear,  and  seeing  no 
possibility  of  escape,  the  savages  fought  with 
desperate  tenacity.  The  battle  lasted  until  night ; 
but  the  issue  was  never  doubtful.  Disdaining  to 
surrender,  almost  six  hundred  of  the  Indians  fell 
dead  upon  the  field  ;  thi-ee  hundred  escaped ;  and  the 
Americans,  with  a  heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 
remained  masters  of  the  ground.  This  action  so 
completely  crushed  the  spirit  of  the  Creeks,  and 
went  so  near  towards  annihilating  them  as  a 
nation,  that  the  remainder  soon  after  signified  their 
submission.  Their  great  leader,  Wetherford,  a  half- 
blood,  was  amongst  those  who  thus  humbled 
themselves.  He  appeared  suddenly  before  Jackson 
in  his  tent,  when  that  commander  was  about  to 
attack  his  tribe,  and,  with  a  proud  and  erect 
demeanour,  said,  "  I  am  in  your  power ;  do  with 
me  what  you  please.  I  have  done  the  white  people 
all  the  harm  I  could.  I  have  fought  them,  and 
fought  them  bravely.  There  was  a  time  when  I 
had  a  choice :  I  have  none  now — even  hope  is 
ended.  Once  I  could  animate  my  warriors  ;  but  I 
cannot  animate  the  dead.  They  can  no  longer  hear 
my  voice  :  their  bones  are  at  Tallushatchie,  Tal- 
ladega,  Emuckfaw,  and  Tohopeka.      While  there 
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was  a  chance  of  success,  I  never  supplicated  peace ; 
but  my  peojile  are  gone,  and  I  now  ask  it  for  my 
nation  and  myself."  Peace  was  soon  afterwards 
concluded,  but  of  course  upon  terms  which  gi-anted 
little  to  the  red  man. 

During  the  session  of  1813,  Congress  passed  laws 
imposing  a  du'ect  tax  of  thi-ee  millions  of  dollars, 
authorising  the  collection  of  various  internal  duties, 
providing  for  a  loan  of  seven  and  a  half  millions  of 
doUai-s,  and  prohibiting  the  mex'chant-vessels  of  the 
United  States  from  sailing  imder  British  licences. 
The  last-named  statute  was  intended  as  a  counter- 
action to  that  measure  of  the  British  Government 
by  which,  with  a  view  chiefly  to  encoui'age  the 
friendly  feeHng  of  the  New  Englanders,  certain 
ships,  by  adopting  these  licences,  were  enabled  to 
trade  with  the  West  Indies.  Congress  also 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  upon  the  spirit 
and  manner  in  which  the  war  had  been  conducted 
by  the  enemy ;  and  the  upshot  of  the  inquiry  was 
to   charge   the   naval   and   military  authorities  of 


Gi'eat  Britain  -vvith  many  shameful  departures  from 
the  rules  of  warfare  observed  by  civilised  nations. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  these  matters  were  not 
all  on  one  side.  Congress  itself  had  passed  an  Act 
offering  a  reward  of  half  their  value  for  the 
destruction  of  British  ships  by  means  other  than 
those  of  the  araied  vessels  of  the  United  States. 
The  object  was  to  encourage  the  use  of  torpedos, 
and  several  of  those  terrible  machines  Avere  em- 
ployed against  Commodore  Hardy's  squadron  on 
the  coast  of  New  England.  Hardy  protested 
against  such  attacks  as  unmanly,  but  they  were 
held  to  be  justified  by  the  irregular  proceedings  of 
the  British. 

At  the  close  of  1813,  the  Americans  were 
in  a  more  favourable  position  than  they  had 
occupied  a  year  before.  They  had  had  some 
important  triumphs  at  sea ;  they  had  not  always 
been  vanquished  on  land ;  and  the  nation  was  fully 
determined  to  spare  no  exertion  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  hostilities. 


CHAPTEE  LXIX. 


Financial  Measures  of  the  American  Government— Increase  of  the  Army  and  Navy — The  British  Government  enabled,  by  the 
Exu-opean  Peace  of  1814,  to  concentrate  its  Militai-y  Resources  in  Amei-ica — Attack  on  Oswego— Actions  at  Chippewa  and 
at  Burlington  Heights— Siege  of  Fort  Erie — Operations  on  Lake  Champlain — Advance  of  General  Eoss  upon  Washington — 
Burning  of  that  City  by  the  British — Attack  on  Baltimore,  and  Death  of  General  Eoss — The  Coasts  of  New  England 
annoyed  by  the  British — Increased  Unpopularity  of  the  War  in  the  North-eastern  States — Assembling  of  a  Convention  for 
the  Eedress  of  Grievances— State  of  the  extreme  South— Troubles  with  the  Indians— Bad  Faith  of  the  Spanish  Governor  of 
Florida — New  Orleans  threatened  by  the  Enghsh — General  Jackson  summoned  to  its  Defence— Disaffection  in  the  City — 
Fortifications  hastily  erected — Arrival  of  the  British  Fleet — Desperate  Action  in  Front  of  the  American  Entrenchments — 
Death  of  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  and  Defeat  of  the  British — Minor  Actions  on  Land  and  at  Sea — Peace  concluded  at 
Ghent — Terms  of  the  Treaty — Collision  of  General  Jackson  with  the  Civil  Authorities  at  New  Orleans — Consequences  of 
the  War. 


War  cannot  be  waged  with  a  great  Power  except 
at  a  vast  expense.  Tlie  United  States  now  found 
that  they  had  entered  on  a  struggle  which  would 
try  their  resources  to  the  utmost.  The  old  diffi- 
culty with  respect  to  funds,  which  had  led  to  so 
many  questionable  expedients  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution,  arose  once  more,  and  the  popular 
impatience  of  taxation  was.  again  a  source,  of 
perplexity  to  financiers  and  politicians.  Commerce 
being  almost  extinguished,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  derive  some  amount  of  revenue  from  articles  of 
consumption,  such  as  spirits,  sugar,  and  salt;  but 
these  duties  were  irksome  to  the  American  people, 
and  it  was  considered  advisable,  as  in  the  time  of 
the  old  Continental  Coi^ess,  to  depend  much  on 
loans  and  on  large  issues  of  paper.  In  the  winter 
of    1813-14,   the    President    was    authorised  to 


borrow  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  and  to  issue 
Treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of  five  millions.  The 
ci'edit  of  the  Government  was  so  bad  that  these 
Treasury  notes  fell  seventeen  per  cent,  below  par ; 
but,  as  at  the  earlier  date,  they  helped  with  other 
resources  to  give  the  Administration  power  to 
engage  in  vast  expenses  which  could  not  have  been 
more  immediately  defrayed.  To  add  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  army,  and  to  seciu-e  a  better  class  of 
soldiers,  the  enormous  bounty  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-four  dollars  was  oSered  for  each  recruit. 
The  pay,  rations,  and  clothing  of  the  troops  were 
also  settled  on  a  liberal  scale,  and  provision  was 
made  for  the  increase  and  better  organisation  of 
the  navy,  and  for  the  defence  of  the.  sea-board. 
An  embargo  instituted  Avith  a  view  to  preventing 
the  trade  under  British  licences  was  i*epealed  in 
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April,  1814,  and  the  further  attacks  of  the  enemy 
were  awaited  with  some  composure. 

As  the  year  progressed,  however,  it  became 
evident  that  the  war  would  assume  a  much  more 
serious  character.  The  abdication  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  in  April,  and  his  banishment  to  Elba, 
with  the  empty  sovereignty  bf  that  small  realm, 
had  put  an  end  to  the  long  war  with  revolutionary 
France ;  and  England,  being  now  at  peace  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  was  free  to  direct  her  whole 
strength  against  the  United  States.  Louis  XVIII. 
had  been  established  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors; 
the  great  disturber  of  the  old  systems  and  dynasties 
was  apparently  securely  disposed  of  in  a  Mediter- 
ranean island ;  and  the  Government  of  Lords 
Liverpool  and  Castlereagh,  delivered  from  the  fear 
of  change  near  home,  could  concentrate  the  immense 
resources  of  the  Empire  on  the  distant  fields  of 
America.  Before  the  occui-rence  of  these  great 
events,  the  war  in  that  country  had  fallen  into  a 
somewhat  languid  condition.  Towards  the  close  of 
March,  General  Wilkinson  entered  Canada,  and 
attacked  a  number  of  English  troops  stationed  in  a 
large  stone  mill  on  the  river  La  Colle,  but  was 
soon  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  and,  having  for 
some  time  sunk  much  in  popular  esteem,  was 
shortly  afterwards  removed  from  the  chief  com- 
mand, to  which  General  Izard  succeeded.  A 
court-martial  subsequently  inquired  into  the  conduct 
of  Wilkinson,  when  he  was  acquitted  of  blame,  but 
did  not  recover  his  former  position.  The  Republic 
at  this  period  was  not  very  fortunate  in  its  land- 
commanders. 

Some  operations  for  obtaining  predominance  on 
Lake  Ontario  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1814.  On 
the  5th  of  May,  Sir  James  Yeo,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  small  English  squadron,  appeared  before 
Oswego,  with  three  thousand  troops  and  marines. 
The  fort  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  was  in  a 
very  dilapidated  state,  and  defended  by  no  more 
than  three  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Mitchell, 
and  a  flotilla,  under  Captain  Woolsey.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  naval  and  military  stores  had  been  deposited 
at  Oswego  Falls,  some  miles  off,  and  one  object  of 
Yeo's  expedition  was  to  capture  these,  or,  failing  that, 
to  destroy  them.  But  although,  after  a  resistance 
of  nearly  two  days,  the  fort  yielded  to  a  combined 
attack  by  land  and  water,  the  British  did  not  care 
to  penetrate  farther  into  the  country,  and  accord- 
ingly withdrew  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  with  a 
loss  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Americans  had  lost  only 
sixty-nine ;  but  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  they  had  fought  behind  walls.  Early  in 
July,  an  American  force   imder   General   Brown 


crossed  the  Niagara  River,  and  invested  Fort 
Erie,  which  surrendered  without  opposition.  The 
garrison  retired  to  the  entrenched  camp  of  General 
Riall,  situated  at  Chippewa,  about  two  miles  above 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  on  the  Canada  side  of  the 
river ;  and  here  the  Americans  determined  on 
attacking  their  adversaries  a  second  time.  On  the 
4th  of  July,  they  advanced  against  the  position, 
and  next  day  a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  in  the 
open  fields,  ending  in  the  defeat  of  the  British,  who 
fell  back  to  Fort  George,  and  subsequently  to 
the  heights  of  Burlington.  The  English  army 
in  America  had  by  this  time  been  reinforced 
by  veteran  regiments,  accustomed  to  frequent 
triumphs  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  and  on  other 
European  fields,  where  they  had  successfully 
encountered  the  best  troops  of  France.  The 
Americans  therefore  found  themselves  opposed  by 
large  and  formidable  hosts  —  by  men  who  had 
fought  and  conquered  under  the  lead  of  Wellington, 
HUl,  Anglesey,  and  the  other  heroes  of  that  pro- 
longed struggle  which  for  more  than  twenty  years 
had  tasked  the  resources  of  Great  Britain. 
Nothing  could  be  said  against  the  material  force 
now  employed  in  the  United  States;  it  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  in  every  way  equal  to  what 
was  required  of  it ;  but  the  commanders  were  not 
men  of  first-rate  ability.  With  Generals  of  more 
decided  genius,  the  issue  of  the  war  might  in  some 
respects  have  been  difierent. 

Soon  after  arriving  at  Burlington  Heights, 
General  Riall  was  joined  by  Lieu  tenant-General 
Drummond,  with  a  large  number  of  additional 
troops.  The  Americans  also  expected  reinforce- 
ments, but  these  were  blockaded  by  a  British  fleet 
ofi"  Sackett's  Harbour,  and  could  not  reach  their 
comrades.  They  were  therefore  compelled  to  do 
the  best  they  could  with  a  force  inferior  to  the 
enemy ;  but  the  events  of  July  25th  showed  that 
they  had  not  altogether  miscalculated  their  strength. 
The  attack  was  commenced  by  the  British  under 
General  Drummond,  and  the  battle  raged  for  some 
hours  with  unabated  violence.  During  the  pauses 
of  the  fight,  the  roar  of  the  great  cataract  near  at 
hand  was  heard  with  solemn  monotone,  which, 
when  the  fire  of  the  opposing  armies  was  resumed, 
mingled  with  the  crash  of  artillery  and  the  rattle 
of  small-arms,  and  lost  its  separate  existence  in  the 
mightier  noise  of  conflict.  Night  had  fallen  before 
the  action  reached  its  close,  and  a  cloudy  sky 
gave  intermitting  glimpses  of  moonlight,  by  which 
the  antagonists  sought  out  each  other's  positions, 
and  wrestled  long  and  bloodUy  for  the  advantage. 
For  a  considerable  time,  the  Americans  were  much 
annoyed  by  a  British  battery  planted  on  a  com- 
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manding  eminence.  "Can  you  capture  those 
guns?"  asked  General  Ripley  of  Colonel  Miller. 
"I  will  try,  sir,"  replied  that  officer;  and  the 
modest  words  have  since  become  the  motto  of  his 
regiment.  The  attempt  was  gallantly  made.  Again 
and  again,  Miller  led  his  men  to  the  assault, 
sometimes  momentarily  seizing  the  position,  and 
then  losing  it.  Cannon  were  brought  up  by  the 
Americans  to  support  the  attack,  and  gun  charged 
ffun  with  obstinate  determination.  The  confusion 
was  so  great  that  the  guns  were  at  one  time 
interchanged;  but  no  decided  result  attended  the 
heroic  effort.  The  close  of  the  day  has  been  vari- 
ously described.  American  historians  allege  that 
the  victory  was  with  them;  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  the  balance  of  advantages  lay  with 
the  English.  Immediately  after  the  battle,  the 
Americans  retreated  to  Fort  Erie,  where  they  sh\;t 
themselves  up,  and  Avere  besieged  by  the  enemy. 
The  losses  on  both  sides  were  serious.  General 
Riall  was  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner; 
and  the  American  Generals  Brown  and  Scott  were 
compelled  by  their  injui'ies  to  quit  the  field. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  Drummond,  who  had  also 
been  wounded,  appeared  before  Fort  Erie,  and 
commenced  preparations  for  a  siege.  The  English 
General  was  in  command  of  five  thousand  troops ; 
his  works  were'  speedily  advanced  to  within  four 
hundred  yards  of  the  American  lines ;  and,  on  the 
night  between  the  14th  and  1 5th  of  August,  the 
besiegers  made  an  assaxilt  upon  the  fort,  which 
was  gallantly  repulsed.  On  the  2nd  of  September, 
General  Brown,  who  had  by  that  time  recovered 
from  his  wounds,  threw  himself  into  the  fort,  arid 
took  command  of  the  garrison,  which,  being 
strengthened  by  five  thousand  men  from  Plattsburg, 
felt  equal  to  offensive  operations.'  The  17th  of 
September  was  signalised  by  a  sortie  from  the 
besieged,  who  endeavoured  to  cut  off"  the  British 
advanced  posts  from  the  main  body.  The  enemy's 
entrenchments  were  for  a  time  seized  by  the 
Americans,  and  the  works  destroyed ;  but,  on 
General  Drummond  hurrying  up  reinforcements, 
the  assailants  were  obliged  to  retreat.  The  besiegers, 
however,  were  now  so  much  discouraged  that,  on 
the  night  of  the  21st,  after  having  remained  on 
the  ground  forty-nine  days,  they  retired  to  their 
entrenchments  behind  the  Chippewa.  General 
Izard  arrived  on  the  9th  of  October,  and  took 
the  command;  but,  considering  it  inexpedient  to 
attempt  any  further  operations  in  that  quai-ter, 
he  demolished  the  works  at  Fort  Erie,  and  removed 
his  troops  to  Buffalo.  Thus  the  American  attempt 
on  Canada  was  once  more  abandoned. 

Plattsburg  being  now  left  almost  defenceless,  the 


British  determined  to  attack  it  by  land,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the 
American  flotilla  on  Lake  Champlain.  At  the 
head  of  14,000  men,  most  of  whom  were  veterans 
of  the  European  wars,  Sir  George  Prevost  entered 
the  United  States  on  the  3rd  of  September.  Three 
days  later,  he  arrived  at  Plattsburg,  which  is 
situated  near  the  lake,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river  Saranac,  The  garrison  of  the  town  consisted 
mainly  of  the  militia  of  New  York  and  Vermont, 
hastily  drawn  together  by  General  Macomb  on  tho 
first  alarm  of  invasion.  Retiring  to  the  south  side 
of  the  Saranac,  they  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  stream.  With  the  planks  of  the  bridges, 
which  they  had  torn  up,  they  formed  slight  bi-east- 
works,  and,  thus  aided,  wei-e  able  to  defeat  all  en- 
deavours to  follow  them.  For  some  days  the 
invaders  were  employed  in  erecting  batteries,  and 
early  on  the  moi-ning  of  the  11th  the  British 
squadron,  commanded  by  Commodore  Downie,  ap- 
peared off"  the  harbour  of  Plattsburg,  where  that  of 
the  United  States,  under  Commodore  Macdonongh, 
lay  at  anchor.  The  former  carried  ninety-five  guns, 
with  a  complement  of  upwards  of  a  thousand 
men ;  the  latter  had  eighty -six  guns,  and  eight 
hundred  and  twenty  men.  A  naval  battle  between 
these  forces  commenced  at  nine  o'clock  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  British  army  began  a  heavy  can- 
nonade upon  the  American  lines,  and  attempted  at 
different  places  to  cross  the  Saranac.  The  opposi- 
tion to  those  attempts  was  so  determined,  and  the 
loss  of  life  so  serious,  that  the  English  forces  were 
xmable  to  gain  the  other  side,  except  at  one  point, 
where  the  ford  was  weakly  guarded  by  militia. 
Here  the  assailants  managed  "to  get  into  the 
woods,  but  were  severely  handled,  and  compelled, 
after  awhile,  to  recross  the  river.  At  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  all  the  British  batteries  were 
silenced,  and  long  before  that  time  a  great  na^-al 
sviccess  had  been  obtained  \ipon  the  lake.  After  an 
engagement  of  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  the 
English  squadron  was  completely  defeated ;  nearly 
all  the  ships  composing  it  were  sunk  or  taken  ; 
Commodore  Downie  was  killed,  and  his  ship  was 
compelled  to  strike  her  colours,  amidst  the  trium- 
phant cheers  of  the  Americans.  So  hard  had  been 
the  fighting  on  both  sides,  that  at  the  close  of  the 
action  not  a  mast  was  standing  uninjured  in  either 
squadron.  Seeing  the  complete  defeat  of  their 
vessels,  the  British  land  commanders  determined 
to  withdraw,  and  during  the  ensuing  night  the 
whole  army  moved  off"  with  precipitation,  leaving 
behind  them  their  sick  and  wounded,  most  of 
their  camp-equipage,  and  their  intrenching  tools 
and  provisions.     Considering  the  excellent  material 
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of  which  the  army  was  composed,  and  that  these 
seasoned  troops  were  beaten  by  a  force  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  militia,  it  is  not  easy  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  the  English  must  have  been 
feebly  commanded.  Ever  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  Sir  George  Prevost  had  exhibited 
a  want  of  vigour  and  capacity,  and  this  last  failure 
was  considered  too  serious  to  be  passed  over,  though 
it  was  the  opinion  of, Wellington  that  he  was  right 
in  retiring  after  the  discomfiture  of  the  fleet.  He 
was  dismissed  by  his  Government,  and  would  have 
been  tiied  by  court-martial  had  he  not  died  soon 
afterwards. 

During  the  year   1814,  great    indignation   was 
excited  in  America  by  the  English  seducing  from 
their  masters'  plantations  a  large  number  of  slaves, 
whom  they  armed  and  placed  among  their  ranks; 
on  account    of    which    they    had    afterwards   to 
pay,  on  the  arbitration  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
■£250,000    in    compensation   to   the   slave-owners. 
Scattered    actions    with   individual    frigates    con- 
tinued to  occur  on  the  ocean,  with  vaiying  success. 
But  the  principal  seat  of  war  was  now  transferred 
to  the  Southern  and  Middle  States.     A  squadron 
under  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  having  on  board  an 
army  under  General  Ross,  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake 
in  the  month  of  August.     An  American  flotilla, 
commanded   by    Commodore    Barney,  had    taken 
shelter  in  the  Patuxent,  and  thither  Cochrane's  fleet 
sailed,   apparently  in  search  of  the  enemy.      The 
English  ships,  however,  were  too  large  to  proceed 
any  great  way  up  the  river,  and  moreover  Ross 
had  plans  of  a  very  difierent  nature,  to  which  the 
temporary  pursuit  of  Barney  served  as  a  convenient 
blind.     The  army,  consisting  of  nearly  five  thousand 
men,  was  disembarked  at  St.  Benedict's,  that  they 
might  march  upon  the  Federal  capital,  and  compel  its 
surrender.     Washington  was  defended  by  a  force 
v/hich,   including   militia,  numbered   rather  ,more 
than  seven  thousand  troops.     No  attempt  was  made 
to  oppose  the  British  advance,  for  Armstrong,  the 
American  Secretary  for  War,  could  not  persuade 
himself  that  the  attack  was  seriously  intended,  and 
was  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  destination  of  the  Eng- 
lish forces.     The  actual  command  was  in  the  hands 
of  General  Winder,  who  showed  great  indecision  of 
purpose,  but  at  length  resolved  to  make  a  stand 
afirainst  the  invaders.     With  this  view  he  selected  a 
strong  position  at  Bladensburg,  covered  by  a  branch 
of  the  Potomac.     In  the  meanwhile,  the  English 
were  pushing  forward  without  the  slightest  opposi- 
tion,  and,  by  the  time  they   had   reached    Marl- 
borough, Commodore  Barney  thought  it  prudent  to 
destroy  his  flotilla,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
enemy's  hands.      The  English  commander  cared 


little  about  the  flotilla.  His  object  was  Washington, 
and  thither  he  pui'sued  his  march,  airiving  in  its 
neighbourhood  on  the  24th  of  August. 

It  was  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  carry 
the  position  at  Bladensburg.     The  Americans  num- 
bered many  more  than  the  British  ;  but  the  former 
were    raw    militia — the    latter,    experienced    and 
highly-disciplined    troops.     The    approach    to  the 
town  was  over  a  bridge,  which  was  defended  by 
artillery  taken  from  Barney's  flotilla  and  served  by 
Barney's  sailors.      The  resistance  at  this  point  was 
prolonged  ajid  courageous.     For  a  time,  the  British 
were  checked,  and  even  compelled  to  give  way ;  but 
they  speedily  rallied,  out-flanked  the  defenders  of 
the   bridge,    and  finally   overpowered  them.     The 
commander   of  the  gallant  band,  being  wounded, 
was    captured,    and   paroled    for    his    courage   by 
General  Ross.     The  militia  acted  as  militia  gene- 
rally do.     They  abandoned  their  positions  with  the 
utmost  haste,  and  Bladensburg  was  presently  in  the 
hands  of  General  Ross.     The  retreating  forces  were 
ordered    to    assemble    on    the   heights    near   the 
capital,  and  at  this  spot  were  joined  by  a  body  of 
Virginian  militia.     But  General  Winder  had   no 
reliance  on  his  army.     He  considered  it  quite  in- 
capable of  opposing  so  well-trained  an  enemy,  and 
accordingly    withdrew    to     Georgetown.       Wash- 
ington was  at  the  same  time   abandoned   by  the 
President,  the  heads  of  departments,  and  most  of 
the  citizens,  and  was  shortly  afterwards-  entered  by 
the  victors.     It  was  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
when  General  Ross,  with  an  advanced  guard  of  eight 
hundred  men,  penetrated  into  ther  Federal  capital. 
Having  arrived    at   the  seat    of  Government,  he 
ofiered  terms  of  capitulation,  and  promised  that,  on 
receiving  a  sum  of  money  nearly  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  public  and  private  property  which  the  place 
containedjthe  city  should  be  ransomed,  and  the  British 
troops  drawn  ofl".     There  was  no  civil  or  military 
authority  on  the  si^ot,  howevei',  competent  to  enter 
into  any  such  ai-rangement.     Ross  foimd  himself  in 
a  diflicult  position,  and  had  to  consider  what  next  he 
should  do.     It  is  said  that  his  flag  of  truce  was  fired 
on,  and,  probably  in  a  moment  of  exasperation,  he 
determined  on  an  act  for  which  there  can  be  no 
defence.     Washington  was  doomed  to  the  flames, 
and,   in    the    immense    conflagration    which    was 
kindled,  the   Px'esident's  house,   the  ofiices  of  the 
several    departments,  a    considerable    number    of 
private  dwellings,  the  libraries  and  public  archives, 
the  works  of  art  contained  in  the  public  buildings, 
the  navy-yard  and  its  contents,  a  frigate  on  the 
stocks,  and  several  smaller  vessels,  were  involved  in 
one  common  doom.     The  British  remained  close  to 
the  burning  city  (the  light  of  which  was  seen  at 
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Baltimore,  fort-    niles  off)  till  the  evening  of  the 
25th,    when   they  retreated.      On  the    30th   they 
re-embarked  at  St.  Benedict's,  and  sailed  for  other 
quarters.     The  bombarding  of  fortified  towns,  how- 
ever dreadful,  is  among  the  f)ermitted,  and  even 
necessary,  operations  of  warfare;  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  undefended  cities,  with  the  firing  of  private 
buildings   and   civic   ofiices,  is   an    act   which  no 
exigency  can  palliate.      General  Ross's  proceedings 
at  Washington  produced  the  very  natural  effect  of 
exciting  in  the  Americans  the  most  vehement  desire 
for  revenge.     The  war  became  all  the  mbre  popular 
on  account  of  this  disaster ;  and  some  even  of  those 
who  had  hitherto  refrained    from  giving  it   their 
full  support,  now  resolved  to  strain  every  nerve  for 
repelling  the  invaders  of  their  country.     In  Eng- 
land itself  the  act  was  denounced  by  many,  and 
was  made  the  subject  of  comments  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  which  Ministers  could  do  little  to 
repel, 

Ross  paid  hea^dly  for  his  success  at  Washington. 
The  losses  of  his  regiments,  including  deserters, 
and  such  as  died  from  fatigue  on  the  march,  besides 
those  who  were  killed  or  wounded  in  action,  wei-e 
between  eight  hundred  and  a  thousand  men — a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  small  army  with  which  the 
expedition  had  been  commenced.  The  General, 
however,  was  speedily  reinforced,  and  at  once  turned 
his  attention  towards  other  enterprises.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  Baltimore,  and  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember landed  with  nearly  eight  thousand  troops  at 
North  Point,  fourteen  miles  from  the  city,  while  a 
portion  of  the  fleet  went  up  the  Patapsco,  to  bom- 
bard Fort  McHenry.  Ross  boasted  that  he  would 
make  Baltimore  his  winter  quarters,  and  that  with 
the  force  at  his  command  he  could  march  all  over 
Maryland.  Preparations  had  been  hurried  forward 
for  resisting  the  threatened  attack,  and  an  action 
was  fought  some  way  in  advance  of  the  capital. 
At  the  head  of  a  small  reconnoitring  party,  Ross 
pushed  on  towards  the  city,  but,  shortly  afterwards 
receiving  a  ball  from  a  rifleman,  died  in  a  few 
minutes  in  the  arms  of  his  aide-de-camp.  Colonel 
Brooke  then  took  the  command,  and  ultimately 
succeeded  in  driving  the  Americans  back  on  their 
main  body.  The  British  bivouacked  for  the  night 
on  groujid  beyond  the  battle-field,  and  on  the  13th 
re-commenced  their  march.  In  the  meanwhile.  Fort 
McHenry  and  Fort  Covington,  which  defend  the 
narrow  passage  from  the  Patapsco  into  the  harbour 
of  Baltimore,  were  being  bombarded  by  a  British 
squadron  of  sixteen  ships,  drawn  up  in  line-of-battle 
within  two  miles  and  a  half  of  the  forts.  On  the 
night  following  the  13th,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
storm  these  works;  but  it  was  successfully  resisted. 


The  squadron  thereupon  sailed  down  the  river,  and 
Colonel  Brooke  considered  it  prudent  to  withdi-aw 
his  men.  Admiral  Cochrane  had  found  himself 
much  incommoded  by  the  shallowness  of  the 
harbour,  and  by  the  vessels  sunk  at  its  mouth  ;  and 
his  inability  to  carry  out  with  completeness  one 
feature  of  the  programme,  caused  the  failure  of  the 
entire  design.  The  whole  fleet  soon  afterwards  left 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  a  portion  turned  southward, 
with  a  view  to  fresh  operations, 

A  few  weeks  before — viz.,  on  the  29th  of  August 
— the  city  of  Alexandria,  on  the  Potomac,  had  sur- 
rendered  to   a   British   squadron.     The   shipping, 
naval  stores,  and  merchandise,  were  delivered  up  to 
the  attacking  force  ;  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  were 
seized,  and  loaded  with  a  large  amount  of  produce, 
of  which  Alexandria  was  the  dep6t ;  but  the  town 
was  spared  from  destruction.     The  coasts  of  New 
England,   which   had   hitherto    been   tr-eated  with 
great  tenderness,  now  felt  the  stress  of  war.    Villages 
were  bombarded  and  destroyed ;  vessels  moored  in 
the  rivers  were   burned ;    and   in  many  ways  the 
inhabitants  were  made  to  feel  that  they  were  part 
of  that    Confederation   which  was  the    enemy   of 
England,      Commodore   Hardy,    in  command  of  a 
squadron,  and  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  troops, 
took   possession    of   East   Port,  on   Moose   Island, 
Maine,  on   the    11th  of  Jiily,  and,  after  erecting 
fortifications  there,  required  the  people  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  English  Sovereign,  or  to 
quit  the  island.   Having  accomplished  this  object,  he 
retired ;  but  similar  conquests,  if  such  they  can  be 
called,   were   effected  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
territory.     All   the  stx'ongholds  on  the  Penobscot 
were  reduced.     A  frigate,  called  the  John  Adams, 
was  captured,  though  not  without  a  gallant  fight. 
Some  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay  were  seized. 
Half  the  province  of  Maine  was  obliged  to  capitulate ; 
and  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia, 
took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  George  III. 
The  British  operations  extended  even  to  the  coast 
of  Massachusetts.     The  people  of  Cape  Cod  were 
prohibited  from  fishing  on  the  banks,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  deprivation  of  their  chief  industry, 
were  reduced  to  great  distress.     The  inhabitants  of 
Nantucket    were    forced    to    promise     neutrality 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war ;  and  at  various 
points   in   the   same   direction   the   British   naval 
commanders  imposed  their  own  terms  on  a  people 
who   were   left  without    adequate  protection,    and 
were  themselves  not  very  well  inclined  towards  the 
prosecution  of  hostilities. 

The  war  was  in  fact  becoming  every  day  more 
unpopular  in  the  New  England  States.  The  pre- 
valent feeling  was  a  desire  to  isolate  those  States 
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from  the  rest  of  the  Federation,  and  striking 
advances  were  made  in  that  direction.  In 
Massachusetts,  it  was  even  proposed  to  withhold 
the  State  revenue  from  the  national  treasury,  and 
to  apply  it  to  purposes  of  local  defence.  A  con- 
rention  of  delegates  assembled  at  Hartford,  with  a 
view  to  considering  the  alleged  grievances  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  steps  necessary  for  redress.  To 
this  convention  the  Legislatures  of  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont,  sent  delegates,  and  on  the  loth  of 
December  a  session  was  opened,  which  lasted  three 
weeks.  The  debates  were  earned  on  with  closed 
doors,  and  the  result  of  these  deliberations  was  an 
address,  charging  the  Federal  Government  with 
pursuing  a  system  of  measures  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  New  England.  Amendments  to  the 
Federal  constitution  were  suggested,  and  a 
committee  was  despatched  to  Washington  to 
confer  vnth.  the  Government  on  the  svibject  of  ■ 
applying  the  revenues  of  New  England  entirely- 
to  its  own  defence.  By  that  date^  however,  the 
war  was  nearly  ovei",  and  it  was  found  unnecessary 
to  consider  these  proposals ;  but  the  Hartford  con- 
vention has  always  in  succeeding  times  been  referred 
to  with  great  reprobation  by  the  Southern  and 
Western.  States,  as  showing  that,  during  the  crisis 
of  a  foreign  war,  New  England  was  disposed  to 
separate  herself  from  the  rest  of  the  Union. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  ex- 
treme South,  which  had  for  some  little  while  been 
in  a  state  of  peace,  but  which  was  shoi'tly  to  be  the 
scene  of  important  operations.  The  Creeks,  as  v/e 
have  seen,  had  been  reduced  by  General  Jackson, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1814  those  savages  agreed, 
by  treaty,  to  surrender  a  large  portion  of  their 
countiy  as  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
to  allow  the  United  States  to  construct  roads 
through  the  remainder,  and  not  to  hold  intercourse 
with  any  British  or  Spanish  posts.  Such  conces- 
sions were  of  course  very  unwillingly  made,  and  the 
Creeks  looked  eagerly  for  any  chance  of  viola,ting 
their  engagements.  An  opportunity  was  soon 
found  in  the  presence  of  a  British  squadron  cruising 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  vessels  took  posses- 
sion of  the  forts  at  Pensacola,  by  permission  of  the 
Spanish  authorities,  and  there  fitted  out  an  expedi- 
tion against  Fort  Bower,  at  the  entrance  to  Mobile 
Bay.  An  attack  on  Mobile  Point  was  made  on  the 
15th  of  September;  but  in  the  end  the  British 
were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  a  ship  of  war  and 
several  men.  The  attack  had  been  directed  from  the 
land  as  well  as  from  the  sea,  and  among  the  forces 
on  shore  were  two  hundred  Creek  warriors.  The 
movement  among  these    tribes,   however,   was    a 


matter  of  small  importance.  The  really  serious 
features  were  the  British  attack,  and  the  complicity 
of  the  Spanish  authorities  at  Pensacola  in  the 
operations  of  the  enemy.  Jackson,  who  was  now 
a  Major-General  in  the  army,  and  Commander 
of  the  South-western  military  district,  held  the 
Governor  of  Florida  responsible  for  this  piece  of 
bad  faith,  and,  being  unable  to  obtain  satisfaction, 
marched  from  Mobile  with  about  two  thousand 
Tennessee  militia,  and  some  Choctaw  warriors.  Pen- 
sacola was  stormed  on  the  7th  of  November ;  the 
British  wer-e  compelled  to  retreat  to  their  shipping, . 
and  finally  to  leave  the  harbour ;  and  the  Spanish 
Governor  surrendered  Pensacola  and  all  its  military 
works,  without  requiring  any  conditions. 

On  returning  to  Mobile,  Jackson  found  messages 
from  New   Orleans  awaiting  him,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  British  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
strongly  reinforced  by  fresh  troops  from  England, 
were  about  to  invade  Louisiana.     This  expedition 
had  been  in  contemplation  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  fleet  lately  employed  in  the  Chesapeake,  and 
many  other  squadrons  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  had 
-been  concentrated  at  Jamaica  and  the  Bermudas 
with  a  view  to  this  great  object.     The  reinforce- 
ments   under    General    Pakenham    (a    Peninsular 
officer  of  great  reputation)   were   furnished  with 
printing-presses,    custom-house    and    civil .  officers, 
and   everything    which    could    indicate    an  inten- 
tion of  permanent  conquest.      The  authoiities  at 
New  Orleans,  hearing  rumours  of  these  prepara- 
tions, begged  Jackson  to  hurry  to  their  assistance. 
He  lost  not  a  moment  in  answering  the  aj^peal,  and 
on  the  2nd  of  December  arrived  with  his  troops 
from  the  Mobile  and  Mississippi  Territories.     By 
prompt  and  vigorous  action,  he  restored  confidence 
to  the  city  authorities ;  but  it  was  found  necessary 
to  declare  martial  law,  as  not  a  little  disafiection 
existed  in  the  capital  of  Louisiana,   which  was  a 
recent  acquisition,  peopled  to  a  great  extent   by 
foreigners,  and  in  many  respects  out  of  harmony 
with  the  general  character  of  the  United  States. 
Before  he  reached  New  Orleans,  Genej'al  Jackson 
had    been    informed    by    Governor   Claiborne,  of 
Louisiana,  that  the  city  corps  had  for  the  most 
part  refused  to  turn    out    on    the    requisition  of 
General    Flournoy;    that  the    Legislature  of  the 
State,  then  in  session,  had    encouraged   them  in 
their  disobedience  ;  and  that  several  of  the  citizens 
had  shown  a  friendly  inclination  towards  the  Eng- 
lish.    Jackson  depended  in  the  main  on  the  troops 
he  brought  with  him  ;  but,  having  weeded  the  city 
of  the  traitorously  disposed,   he  found  an  element 
of  strength  in  those  who  remained.     The  English 
commanders  had  hoped  to  arrive  at  the  point  of 
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attack  before  any  intelligence  of  their  plans  liad 
reached  it.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  New 
Orleans  was  vulnemble  to  a  spirited  assault ;  but 
Jackson  had  time  to  increase  its  defences,  which, 
in  addition  to  the  swampy  nature  of  the  soil  where 
the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  empty  themselves 
into  the  Gulf,  enabled  the  American  forces  to  offer 
a  determined  and  ultimately  a  successful  resistance 
when  the  foe  at  length  appeared.  Every  man  who 
could  bear  ai-ms  was  required  to  take  part  in  the 
military  operations.  Fort  St.  Philip,  which  guarded 
the  passage  of  the  Mississippi  at  D6tour  la  Plaque- 
mine,  was  strengthened  by  new  works.  An  exten- 
sive line  of  fortifications  was  erected  four  miles 
below  the  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  from 
the  edge  of  which  it  ran  eastwai-d  towards  an 
impeneti-able  cypress-swamp.  A  ditch  already 
existing  between  the  river  and  the  swamp  was 
turned  to  military  uses  by  throwing  up  entrench- 
ments, and  accumulating  cotton-bales  until  they 
reached  a  height  calculated  to  afford  protection  to 
troops  in  the  rear.  Cannon  were  mounted  at  every 
available  point,  and  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
was  held  by  General  Morgan,  with  a  body  of 
militia,  and  by  Commodore  Paterson,  with  the  crews 
and  guns  of  pai-t  of  his  squadron.  The  approach 
of  the  enemy  towards  the  principal  works  was 
thus  enfiladed.  Above  the  town,  the  pass  of  the 
Bayou  St.  John  was  guarded  by  a  detachment 
stationed  there  for  that  pui'pose ;  and  a  small 
squadron  of  gun-boats  was  kept  in  I'eadiness  to 
dispute  the  passage  of  the  river  between  Lake 
Pontchartrain  and  Lake  Borgne. 

■  On  the  14th  of  December,  the  English  fleet  ap- 
peared at  the  entrance  to  this  channel,  and  was  met 
by  the  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  which  commenced  a 
spirited  action!  In  the  first  instance,  the  attacking 
force  sent  forward  forty  launches,  which,  after  some 
severe  fighting,  captured  and  destroyed  the  American 
vessels.  This  success  was  obtained  at  a  considerable 
cost  in  killed  and  wounded ;  but  it  enabled  the 
British  to  choose  their  point  of  attack.  On  the 
22nd  of  December,  they  despatched  a  body  of 
troops  in  flat-bottemed  boats,  which  were  rowed  up 
to  the  extremity  of  the  lake,  a:nd  there  landed  the 
several  divisions  in  a  reedy  swamp,  some  miles 
from  the  city.  Here,  on  the  night  of  the  23rd, 
they  were  attacked  by  General  Jackson.  A  con- 
siderable loss  was  inflicted  on  the  British,  but  they 
were  not  dislodged  from  their  position,  and  Jackson 
fell  back  towards  the  town.  By  the  2  8th  of  December, 
the  English  forces  (taking  several  field-works  by  the 
way)  had  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  the  American 
lines,  from  which  point  they  opened  a  fire  of  shells 
and  rockets,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  American 


ai-tillery.  Jackson's  army  at  that  time  numbered 
about  three  thousand,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  militia.  These  troops  were  stationed  within  a 
line  of  entrenchments,  a  mile  in  length,  thrown  up 
about  four  miles  from  New  Orleans,  guarded  by  a 
canal  in  front,  and  flanked  by  the  batteries  on 
the  west  or  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  in  addition 
to  eight  others  in  the  main  position.  The  assailants 
continued  to  advance,  and  on  the  night  of  the  31st 
of  December  were  within  thi'ce  or  four  hundred 
yards  of  the  woi'ks.  Having  taken  up  a  position, 
protected  by.  walls  made  out  of  hogsheads  of  sugar 
and  molasses,  they  erected  thx'ee  batteries,  under 
cover  of  which  they  three  times  endeavoured  to 
storm  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  but  were  driven 
back  with  gi-eat  loss,  and  compelled  to  return  to 
the  starting  place,  while  their  batteries  were  silenced 
by  those  of  the  Americans.  The  main  assault  v.^as 
postponed  for  a  few  days,  and  in  the  meantime 
Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  by  an  extraordinary  expen- 
diture of  labour,  dug  a  canal  for  connecting  a  creek 
which  emptied  into  Lake  Borgne  with  the  main 
channel  of  the  Mississippi,  in  order  that  he  might 
convey  a  pai't  of  his  boats  and  artillery  into  the 
river,  and  thus  silence  the  enemy's  batteries  on  the 
western  bank.  The  work  was  executed  in  an 
amazingly  short  space  of  time,  and  evinced  great 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  English  commander ;  but 
it  had  no  effect  on  the  result. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8tli  of  Januar}', 
1815,  the  main  body  of  the  English  army,  consist- 
ing of  seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  moved  up  to 
the  assault.  "Within  a  few  days  previously,  Jackson 
had  been  reinforced  by  three  thousand  militia, 
chiefly  from  Kentucky ;  so  that  he  had  now  six 
thoiisand  nien,  with  whom  to  defend  his  entrench- 
ments and  to  work  his  batteries.  The  approach  cf 
the.  British  was  not  resisted  until  they  werv^ 
within  a  convenient  distance  of  the  opposing 
lines ;  then,  with  a  sudden  flash  and  simul- 
taneous report,  showers  of  grape-shot  struck  the 
advancing  ranks.  Jackson  had  formed  his  troops 
in  two  rows,  of  which  the  rear-guard  loaded  for 
those  in  front,  so  that  the  fire  was  continued 
with  scarcely  a  break.  The  men  from  Kentucky 
and  the  other  Western  States,  being  habituated  to 
the  use  of  the  rifle,  were  almost  unerring  marks- 
men, and  the  effect  of  their  simultaneous  volleys 
was  deadly  in  the  extreme.  Still  the  English 
troops  pushed  on ;  but  the  reedy  plain  was  soon 
covei-ed  with  the  dying  and  the  dead.  Now  and 
again,  those  hardy  veterans  staggered  and  fell  back, 
but,  recovering  themselves  after  awhile,  pressed 
forwai'd  on  what  was  now  a  hopeless  enter- 
prise.     The   British    order  of  battle  was  in  two 
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columns,  of  which  the  left  advanced  along  an 
embankment  skirting  the  river,  while  the  right, 
moving  through  the  swamp,  endeavoured  to  turn 
the  left  of  Jackson's  position.  Pakenham's  plans 
were  in  some  measure  disordered  by  an  untoward 
event.  The  canal,  which  had  been  very  roughly 
executed,  had  partly  fallen  in;  the  boats,  on 
whose  assistance  the  English  commander  had  calcu- 
lated, were  unable  to  come  up  ;  and  the  party  that 
had  been  sent  forward  was  insufficient  in  numbers, 
and  anived  too  late.  The  right  of  the  British  line 
became  involved  in  the  swamp  through  which  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  pass  :  they  were 
consequently  unable  to  turn  the  American  left,  and 
were  at  length  compelled  to  retire.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  prudent  course  for  Pakenham 
would  have  been  to  withdraw  his  whole  army  with- 
out delay,  and  postpone  the  attack  on  New  Orleans 
until  better  arrangements  could  be  made.  But  he 
seems  to  have  been  rendered  desperate  by  his  situa- 
tion, and  to  have  thought  that  mere  courage  could 
supply  the  defects  of  military  science.  He  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  which  bore  the 
scaling  ladders,  and  called  upon  his  troops  to  follow. 
Some  of  his  officers,  seeing  the  impossibility  of 
success,  retired  from  the  field ;  but  Pakenham  had 
apparently  resolved  on  death.  Supported  by  a 
number  of  his  men,  the  English  General  rushed 
towards  the  American  entrenchments.  Some 
officers  and  soldiers  even  got  within  the  lines,  but 
were  at  once  shot  down.  Pakenham  himself  was 
mortally  wounded  ;  Gibbs,  the  second  in  command, 
shared  the  same  fate ;  and  Keane,  the  third  in  com- 
mand, was  so  severely  injured  as  to  be  incapable  of 
giving  orders.  It  was  evident  that  there  was  no 
choice  but  to  retreat  as  speedily  as  possible.  The 
shattered  regiments  reeled  back  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  New  Orleans  was  safe  once  more. 
The  American  militia  desired  to  pursue  their  ad- 
versaries; but  Jackson  knew  his  men,  and  was  well 
aware  that,  although  they  could  fight  heroically 
behind  defences,  they  were  of  much  inferior  worth 
in  the  open  field.  On  that  very  day,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river,  opposite  to  that  on  which  the 
decisive  action  was  fought,  the  Kentucky  and 
Louisiana  militia  had  deserted  their  batteries  and 
fled,  and  a  naval  battery  had  been  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  the  enemy.  The  operations  against  New 
Orleans  were  not  at  once  abandoned,  for  on  the  9th 
the  English  fleet  commenced  a  bombardment  of  Fort 
St.  Philip,  which  was  continued  till  the  17th.  This, 
however,  was  merely  intended  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  army,  which  took  place  on  the  16th  of  January, 
under  the  direction  of  General  Lambert.  The  loss 
of  the  British  had  been  at  least  two  thousand  in 


killed,  wounded,  and  captured.  The  Americans, 
owing  to  the  excellence  of  their  entrenchments, 
are  said  to  have  lost  only  the  incredibly  small 
number  of  seven  killed  and  six  wounded. 

At  about  the  same  period.  Admiral  Cockburu 
was  sailing  along  the  coasts  of  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
and  menacing  Charleston  and  Savannah  with  destruc- 
tion. Fort  Mobile  was  taken  by  the  army  which 
had  retreated  from  New  Orleans,  and  on  the  16th 
of  January  an  American  frigate,  the  President,  was 
captured  by  the  English  ship  Endymion  ;  but  these 
small  successes  did  little  to  counterbalance  the  great 
reverse  before  the  capital  of  Louisiana.  Several 
English  ships  were  taken  by  the  Americans,  and  in 
the  early  days  of  1815  the  position  of  the  British  in 
America  was  not  at  all  favourable  from  a  military 
point  of  view.  Happily,  however,  an  accommoda- 
tion of  diSerences  was  now  close  at  hand.  Com- 
missioners of  both  nations  had  for  some  time  been 
sitting  at  Ghent.  The  first  attempts  of  these 
gentlemen  to  settle  the  matters  in  dispute  led  to 
nothing  but  failure,  since  no  common  ground  could 
be  agreed  upon;  but  the  hope  of  an  ultimate  ar- 
rangement was  not  entirely  relinquished.  While 
America  was  rejoicing  over  the  victory  at  New 
Orleans,  news  arrived  that  terms  of  peace  had  been 
settled  even  before  that  action  took  place.  The 
treaty  had  been  signed  on  the  24th  of  December, 
1814,  and  ratified  by  the  Prince  Regent  on  the 
27th.  It  was  received  in  the  United  States  on  the 
11th  of  February,  1815,  and  ratified  on  the  17th  by 
the  President  and  Senate.  The  main  stipulations 
of  tliis  treaty  were  that  all  places  and  possessions 
taken  during  the  war,  or  which  might  be  taken 
after  the  instrument  was  signed,  should  be  mutually 
restored ;  that  all  captures  at  sea  should  be  relin- 
quished, if  made  within  specified  times ;  and  that 
each  party  should  put  a  stop  to  Indian  hostilities, 
and  endeavour  to  extinguish  the  traffic  in  slaves. 
Provision  was  made  for  settling  the  boundaries 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  had 
been  left  in  a  very  uncertain  condition  by  the  treaty 
of  1783.  But  the  main  objects  of  the  war  were 
entirely  passed  over.  The  Americans  had  objected 
to  what  are  called  paper  blockades — that  is  to  say, 
the  blockading  of  ports  by  proclamation,  without 
any  ships  of  war  being  stationed  there  to  prevent 
the  entry  of  mercantile  vessels  ]  but,  although  this 
custom  has  since  passed  out  of  use,  and  was  specifi- 
cally renounced  by  the  Powers  agreeing  to  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Russia  in  1856,  nothing  was 
said  against  it  in  the  treaty  of  1814,  The  Orders 
in  Council  had  been  unconditionally  withdrawn  foiir 
days  after  the  President's  proclamation  of  war,  and 
of  course  long  before  the  state  of  hostilities  could  be 
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known  in  England ;  and  the  Britisli  claim  to  search 
American  ships,  and  take  from  them  seamen  who  were 
supposed  to  be  British  subjects — after  all,  by  far  the 
most  important  ground  of  quarrel — was  not  given 
up.  As  the  war  between.  England  and  France  was 
then  concluded  (though  it  broke  out  again  shortly 
afterwax'ds  for  a  few  months),  it  appears  to  have 
been  thought  that  this  delicate  question  might  be 
passed  over  in  silence. 

It  is  painful  to  tind  that  one  of  the  chief 
American  heroes  of  the  war  which  had  just  con- 
cluded— namely,  General  Jackson — was  bitterly 
assailed  for  his  proceedings  at  New  Oi'leans.  Many 
were  of  opinion  that  he  had  acted  despotically  in 
declaring  martial  law,  and  that  during  the  period 
of  his  command  he  had  enforced  that  law  with  un- 
necessary rigour.  It  appears  that  a  member  of  the 
Louisiana  Legislature,  about  the  period  of  the  siege, 
attacked  Jackson  in  a  newspaper.  The  General 
ordered  his  arrest,  and,  on  Judge  Hall  .granting  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  Jackson  refused  obedience 
to  the  writ,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  arrest 
the  judge,  and  send  him  out  of  the  city.  This, 
no  doubt,  was  an  extreme  application  of  his 
exceptional  powers  under  the  state  of  siege ;  but 
New  Orleans  was  at  that  time  in  such  a  condition 
that  nothing  short  of  a  despotic  exercise  of  authority 
could  have  saved  it.  After  the  successful  defence 
of  the  city,  Jackson  was  himself  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  contempt  of  court,  and  fined  a  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  was  so  far  sustained  by  popular 
opinion,  however,  that  the  crowd  in  court  hissed  the 
sentence,  and  bore  the  General  on  their  shoulders 
into  [the  street.  By  Congress,  Jackson  was 
honoured  with  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  gold  medal  ; 
and  thirteen  years  later,  when  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  his  achievements  were  not  foi"- 
gotten. 

A  treaty  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  two 
countries  was  signed  at  London  on  the  3rd  of  July, 
and  ratified  by  the  President  on  the  22nd  of  Decem- 
ber, 1815.     The  rejoicings  in  the  United   States 


over  the  restoration  of  peace  were  universal  and  en- 
thusiastic. The  country  had  gained  immensely  in 
naval  and  military  reputation ;  but  its  sufferings 
had  been  terrible.  The  loss  of  life,  the  destruction 
of  property,  the  disturbance  of  material  interests, 
had  all  been  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  progress  of 
the  United  States  had  been  thrown  back  some  years 
by  this  disastrous  and  unnatural  struggle ;  and  the 
feeling  of  friendship  between  tlie  two  great  divisions 
of  the  English  race,  which  was  beginning  to 
recover  slightly  from  the  War  of  Independence, 
was  again  dashed  to  the  earth  by  bitter  and  ex- 
asperating memories.  Since  then,  no  war  has 
occurred  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Causes  of  quarrel  have  been  numerous,  and 
interested  or  passionate  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  have  endeavoured,  by  inconsiderate  speak- 
ing and  writing,  to  kindle  the  fires  of  mutual  hate; 
but  the  good  feeling  and  good  sense  of  both  coun- 
tries have  grown  stronger  with  every  year,  and  it  is 
now  understood  that  there  are  better  ways  out  of  a 
disagreement  than  through  the  mouth  of  a  cannon. 
Increased  facilities  of  communication — steam- vessels 
and  electric  telegraphs — have  caused  such  an  inter- 
change of  ideas  on  every  subject  of  interest  to 
human  beings  that  the  chances  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing are  greatly  reduced.  The  press  of  England  and 
the  press  of  America  speak  equally  to  both  lands, 
and,  although  their  utterances  are  not  always  wise, 
there  is  a  constantly-increasing  overplus  of  opinion 
in  favour  of  friendliness  and  peace.  The  manufac- 
turers of  both  nations  meet  in  the  great  Exhibi- 
tions of  London  and  Philadelphia,  compare  their 
productions,  profit  by  each  other's  inventions,  and 
strengthen  the  habits  of  amity  by  the  ties  of  per- 
sonal acquaintance.  In  1814,  the  English  and  the 
Americans  knew  little  of  one  another,  excepting 
such  knowledge  as  they  derived  from  a  hundred 
recollections  of  mutual  injury  and  insult.  In  these 
happier  times  they  are  familiar  with  the  whole 
round  of  each  other's  lives,  and  feel  through  every 
fibre  the  ennobling  reality  of  their  kinship. 
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When  the  Americans  counted  up  the  cost  of  tlie 
late  war  with  England,  they  found  that  they  wei^e 
the  poorer  for  it  by  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
The  total  loss  of  life  has  been  estimated  at  thirty 
thousand  persons;  but  such  calculations  are  wholly 
conjectural,  and  the  number  has  perhaps  been  under- 
stated. England,  doubtless,  suffered  much  more 
than  her  opponent,  both  in  expenditure  of  money  and 


destruction  of  life ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that 
her  resources  in  all  respects  were  gi-eater  than  those 
of  the  United  States.  Where  she  was  most 
seriously  injured,  not  only  materially,  but  in  repu- 
tation, was  on  the  sea.  An  American  writer 
records  that  during  the  struggle  his  countrymen 
captured,  on  the  ocean  and  on  the  lakes,  fifty-six 
British   vessels  of  wai-,  mounting  886   guns,  and 
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2,360  merchant-vessels,  mounting  8,000  guiis; 
that,  in  addition  to  this,  twenty-nine  British  ships 
of  war,  mounting  about  800  guns,  were  lost  on  the 
American  coast,  by  wreck  or  otherwise ;  and  that 
the  Americans  lost  only  twenty-five  vessels  of  war, 
and  a  much  less  number  of  merchant-ships  than  the 
British.*  The  people  of  the  young  Republic  were 
naturally  proud  of  their  achievements.  They 
boasted  that  General  Jackson  had  conqiiered  the 
conquerors  of  Napoleon,  and  ranked  the  defence  of 
New  Orleans  among  the  great  exploits  of  military 
history. 

The  war  with  England  had  only  just  been  brought 
to  a  termination,  when  trouble  again  arose  in  con- 
nection with  the  Barbai-y  pirates.  The  Dey  of 
Algiers  had  in  1812  obliged  Mr.  Lear,  the  American 
consul,  to  pay  him  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars,  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  himself,  his  family,  and  a  few 
American  residents,  all  of  whom  were  threatened 
with  slavery  if  the  money  were  not  produced. 
During  the  struggle  of  the  United  States  with 
Great  Britain,  this  African  despot,  knowing  that 
the  American  navy  would  be  entirely  engrossed  by 
its  formidable  opponents,  attacked  all  the  American 
merchant-vessels  he  could  find,  seized  their  cargoes, 
and  sent  their  crews  into  servitude.  These  Moham- 
medan rovers  were  still  just  the  same  men  as  they 
had  been  more  than  two  hiindred  years  before,  when 
Captain  John  Smith,  afterwards  of  Virginia,  sailed 
along  the  Mediterranean  coasts  in  spite  of  them.  They 
were  nothing  better  than  marine  highwaymen,  and 
America  submitted  to  their  exactions  only  so  long 
as  she  felt  herself  unable  to  resist.  On  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  with  England,  the  Government  of 
Mr.  Madison  resolved  to  pay  no  more  tribute  to  the 
piratical  States  of  Barbary.  War  was  therefore 
declared  against  the  Algerines  in  March,  1815, 
and  two  squadrons,  under  Commodore  Bainbridge 
and  Commodore  Decatur — officers  gloriously  as- 
sociated with  previous  triumphs  over  the  same 
enemy — were  sent  out  to  bring  them  to  reason.  On 
the  17th  of  June,  Decatur  fell  in  with  the  frigate 
of  the  Algerine  Admiral,  which  he  speedily  cap- 
tured. Two  days  later,  he  took  another  frigate, 
and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  appeared  before 
Algiers.  He  demanded  the  immediate  surrender 
of  all  American  prisoners,  full  indemnification  for 
property  destroyed,  and  the  absolute  renunciation 
for  the  future  of  all  claims  to  tribute  from  the 
United  States.  The  Dey,  who  had  been  informed 
of  the  capture  of  two  of  his  vessels,  saw  the 
prudence  of  yielding,  and  on  the  30th  of  June 
signed  a  treaty  conceding  all  the  requirements  of 

*  Lossing's  History  of  the  United  States. 


Decatur.  That  commander  being  aftei'wards  joined 
by  Bainbridge,  the  Pasha  of  Tunis  was  forced  to  pay 
forty-six  thousand  dollars,  in  compensation  for 
American  vessels  which  he  had  allowed  the  Eng- 
lish to  capture  in  his  harbour  during  the  war ;  and 
a  similar  demand  made  on  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli 
was  also  satisfied.  Before  the  close  of  summer, 
the  Barbary  Powers  had  been  completely  humbled, 
and  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  those 
waters  made  secui-e. 

The  last  complete  year  of  Madison's  Administra- 
tion (1816)  was  not  signalised  by  many  events  of 
importance.  A  new  National  Bank,  to  replace 
that  whose  charter  (granted  in  the  time  of 
Washington)  expired  in  1811,  was  established  by 
Congi-ess  in  1816,  with  a  capital  of  35,000,000 
dollars,  and  a  charter  to  continue  twenty  years. 
Treaties  of  peace  were  concluded  with  the  Choctaws, 
Chickasaws,  Cherokees,  and  other  Indian  tribes,  by 
which  additional  territories  were  ceded  to  the 
Republic.  Indiana  became  an  independent  State 
in  the  same  year.  This  region  originally  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  New  France,  and  several  trading 
posts  were  established  there  in  the  early  yeai-s  of 
the  settlement.  The  whole  of  the  North-western 
Territory,  of  which  Indiana  was  a  part,  was  ceded 
to  England  at  the  peace  of  1763,  but  became  a 
portion  of  the  Federal  possessions  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  War  of  Independence.  On  the  1 9th 
of  April,  1816,  a  Bill  passed  the  Federal  Legis- 
lature for  enabling  the  people  of  Indiana  to  form  a 
Constitution  and  a  State  Government;  and  the 
resolution  formally  admitting  their  country  into  the 
Federation  as  a  distinct  State,  was  sanctioned  on 
the  11th  of  December, 

Having  now  filled  the  Presidential  chair  for 
nearly  eight  years,  Madison  determined  to  follow 
the  examples  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  to 
retire  from  any  further  candidature.  In  the 
approaching  election,  the  Democratic  party  gave 
their  support  to  Mr.  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  for  the 
Presidency,  and  Mi\  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New 
York,  for  the  secondary  oifice.  The  Federalists, 
whose  power  had  by  this  time  sunk  very  low, 
brought  forward  Mr.  Rufus  King  for  the  chief 
post,  and,  as  regarded  the  other,  divided  their 
votes  between  several  candidates.  In  the  autumn, 
Monroe  and  Tompkins  were  elected  by  large 
majorities  ;  indeed,  the  former  had  only  one  vote 
against  him  in  the  electoral  college — the  vote  of 
New  Hampshire.  James  Monroe  was  born  in 
Westmoreland  county,  Virginia,  in  April,  1759, 
and  was  of  Scotch  descent.  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary Wai*,  he  served  for  some  time  in  the  army, 
which  he  quitted  after  the  Battle  of  Monmouth 
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Court  House,  in  the  year  1778,  rejoining  it 
when  his  State  was  invaded  in  1781.  He  had 
studied  the  law  under  Jefferson,  and,  while  still  a 
young  man  of  five-and-twenty,  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Continental  Congress,  after  previously 
ser^dng  in  the  Vii-ginia  Legislature.  Subsequently, 
he  represented  his  country  at  Paris,  and  became 
Governor  of  his  native  State  on  returning  to 
America.  In  the  eaHy  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, he  was  again  sent  as  Minister  to  Paris,  and 
afterwards  to  Madrid  and  to  London.  In  the 
Administration  of  Madison  he  had  been  Secretary 
of  State.  His  death  took  jjlace  at  New  York  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1831,  and  he  lies  buried  under  a 
simple  slab  in  one  of  the  cemeteries  of  that  city. 

The  rule  of  Monroe  began  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1817.  His  Cabinet  consisted  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Secretary  of  State ;  William  H.  Crawford, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Secretary  of  War ;  Benjamin  Crowninshield, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  and  William  Wirt,  At- 
torney-General. All  these  Ministers  were  avowed 
members  of  the  Democratic  party,  except  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  even  he  had  for  some  years 
forsaken  his  former  allegiance  to  the  Federalists. 
Monroe  himself  belonged  very  decidedly  to  the 
former  of  those  political  bodies,  and,  on  his  first 
embassy  to  Paris,  was  so  strongly  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution  that  he  was 
thought  to  have  neglected  the  interests  of  his  own 
Government,  and  was  recalled  by  Washington.  It 
was  on  his  second  mission  to  Paris,  in  1802-3, 
that  he  conducted,  together  with  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston, the  negotiations  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana ; 
and  when  in  London,  in  1806,  he  concluded,  in 
conjunction  with  William  Pinckney,  that  treaty 
concerning  the  disputed  matters  between  England 
and  America  which  Jefferson  refused  to  allow.  He 
was  a  man  of  good  judgment,  of  cautious  and 
prudent  views,  and  of  untiring  perseverance  in  the 
conduct  of  business ;  but  in  original  genius  he 
was  inferior  to  his  predecessors.  In  character,  his 
amiability  was  equal  to  that  of  Madison  ;  but  he 
had  an  awkward  manner,  which  sometimes  led  to 
unpleasant  results,  since  no  quality  is  more  neces- 
sary in  a  statesman  than  the  power  of  saying  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  moment,  and  of  leaving  a 
great  many  things  unsaid.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
generally  respected,  and  his  inaugural  address  was 
considered  satisfactory  by  most  sections  of  the 
country.  Shortly  after  his  accession  to  power,  he 
made  a  tour,  of  more  than  three  months'  duration, 
through  a  large  part  of  the  Union,  passing  from 
Maine,  in  the  east,  to  Detroit,  in  the  west. 
Jefferson  disapproved  of  these  progresses,  as  having 


too  monarchical  a  character ;  but  Washington  had 
in  practice  given  them  his  sanction. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  rule,  Monroe  found 
the  manufactuiing  interests  of  the  country  in  a  very 
embarrassed  state,  owing  to  the  competition  of 
British  goods,  which,  by  reason  of  the  great  im- 
provement of  machinery  in  the  old  country,  could 
be  much  more  cheaply  produced  there  than  in 
America,  and  which,  but  for  the  duties  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  impose  on  them,  would 
probably  have  extinguished  the  native  manu- 
factures altogether — at  least,  for  a  time.  The  in- 
dustrial arts,  in  which  the  United  States  now  hold 
so  conspicuous  a  place,  were  in  a  very  rude  con- 
dition in  1817.  Our  readera  do  not  need  to  be 
reminded  that,  during  the  colonial  days  of  English 
America,  all  manufactures  there  were  not  merely  dis- 
countenanced, but  actually  forbidden,  by  the  British 
Parliament.  The  working  of  iron  promised  at  one 
time  to  be  a  great  source  of  profit  to  the  New 
Englanders ;  but  it  was  prohibited  by  the  Imperial 
Government.  So  also  with  regard  to  so  slight  a 
matter  as  the  manufacture  of  hats  :  everything 
which  could  interfei'e  with  English  traders  was  to 
be  suppressed,  in  accordance  with  the  selfish  and 
ignorant  policy  of  those  days.  Shortly  after  the 
achievement  of  independence,  attempts  were  made 
to  establish  manufactories  of  various  textile  fabrics; 
but,  owing  to  the  dearness  of  labour,  the  want  of 
surplus  capital,  and  the  absence  of  machinery,  very 
little  was  effected.  The  imposition  of  the  embargo 
at  the  close  of  1807  was  the  first  circvimstance 
which  gave  a  decided  encouragement  to  the  manu- 
factures of  America.  The  people  were  of  necessity 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  their  own  resources, 
and,  notwithstanding  a  few  failures  at  the  beginning, 
considerable  progress  was  made  in  a  surpiisingly 
short  time.  The  value  of  native  manufactured 
goods,  as  early  as  1810,  was  170,000,000  dollars; 
in  1814,  it  was  probably  200,000,000.*  The 
exclusion  of  foreign  commodities  during  the  wai', 
had  the  natural  effect  of  enhancing  the  price  of 
those  which  were  produced  at  home;  and  the 
manufacturers  of  America  were  beginning  to  drive 
a  good  trade,  when  the  restoration  of  peace  inter- 
fered with  their  prospects.  The  country  was 
inundated  with  British  and  other  European 
productions ;  and  for  some  while,  until  legislation 
of  a  protectionist  character  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  native  manufacturer,  all  industries  of  this 
kind  sank  considerably.  From  1818,  however, 
they  revived,  and  thenceforward  entered  on  a  stage 
of  progressive  development. 

*  History  of  the  United  States  (1826)— an  American  pro- 
duction. 
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Wliile  manufactures  suflered,  agriculture  enjoyed 
a  period  of  great  prosperity.  The  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  agricultui'al  pursuits  in  the  year 
1820  was  2,070,646;  and  the  value  of  all  American 
products  (including  cotton,  tobacco,  flour,  and  rice), 
exported  diu-ing  the  year  1823,  was  37,646,000 
dollars.  The  vast  provinces  of  the  West  were 
being  colonised  by  families  from  the  Eastern  States, 
and  by  emigi-ants  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
who,  arriving  in  large  numbers  every  year,  added 
materially  to  the  population  of  the  Republic,  and 
widened  the  area  of  cultivated  land.  Within  ten 
yeai'S  of  the  peace — which  brings  us  to  about  the 
close  of  Monroe's  Administration — five  new  States 
had  grown  up  in  those  wild  domains  which  had 
recently  been  hunting-grounds  of  the  red  man.  Eng- 
land had  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  contributed 
scarcely  anything  to  the  peopling  of  America ;  and 
colonies  which  had  been  created  by  English  enter- 
prise in  the  seventeenth  century,  had  become  so 
alien  to  the  mother  country  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  British 
people  believed  the  Americans  to  be  negroes.*  The 
War  of  Independence,  the  struggle  of  1812-15, 
and  the  progress  of  popular  instruction,  had  i^e- 
moved  all  such  astounding  misconceptions  by  the 
time  of  Monroe's  Presidency ;  and  England  now 
once  more  looked  towards  the  Western  World,  as 
she  had  done  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  Stuarts,  as 
offering  a  relief  for  her  own  supei-abundant  popula- 
tion. As  America  wanted  what  England  had  in 
excess,  the  former  country  was  an  immense  gainer  by 
these  large  immigrations,  and  thencefoi'ward  made 
progress  with  amazing  rapidity.  In  December,  1817, 
the  Mississippi  Territory  was  divided,  and  the  wes- 
tern portion  admitted  into  the  Union  as  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  while  the  eastern  remained  for  a 
short  time  longer  as  a  dependent  province,  under 
the  title  of  the  Alabama  Territory.  The  latter  in- 
cluded a  portion  of  Georgia,  which  was  given  up 
for  a  consideration. 

The  same  month  saw  the  suppression  of  a  pirati- 
cal establishment  which  had  been  formed  on  Amelia 
Island,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  coast 
of  Florida,  by  persons  who  alleged  that  they  were 
acting  under  the  authority  of  some  of  the  Republics 
of  South  America,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  the 
Floridas  from  the  dominion  of  Spain.      Another 


*  Colonel  Barre  made  this  extraordinai-y  statement,  in  1775, 
to  Josiah  Quincy,  who  repeated  it  in  a  letter  to  Joseph  Reed. 
(See  Gordon's  "History  of  the  War  of  Independence,"  Vol.  I., 
p.  438.)  Barre  referred  to  the  beginning  of  George  III.'s  reign, 
and  said  that  above  two-thirds  of  the .  British  people  were 
thiis  ignorant.  But  this  was  more  than  he  could  possibly  know, 
and  must  doubtless  be  set  down  as  a  colloquial  exaggeration. 


establislunent  of  a  similar  nature,  on  the  island  of 
Galveston,  Texas,  was  also  suppressed.  In  addition 
to  their  avowed  political  objects,  the  persons  en- 
gaged at  those  places  were  kno-\\ni  to  be  cariying  on 
a  clandestine  trade  in  slaves.  From  an  early  period 
in  the  century,  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  South 
had  been  engaged  in  insurrectionary  wars  against 
the  mother  country,  and  some  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  their  independence.  It  was  the  obvious 
policy  of  the  Washington  Cabinet  to  encoui-age 
these  young  Republics,  though  furtively,  and  thus 
destroy  the  influence  of  Spain.  Monroe,  in  par- 
ticular, very  emphatically  asserted  the  dogma  that 
the  monarchical  form  of  government  ought  not  to 
exist  on  the  Continent  of  America — a  political 
principle  which,  under  the  designation  of  the 
"Monroe  Doctrine,"  has  been  widely  received 
in  the  United  States  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent. Yet  Monroe's  Administration  was  not  at 
all  inclined  to  help  these  Spanish- American  Repub- 
lics in  acquiring  Florida,  because  Anglo- America 
wanted  that  territory  for  herself;  and,  on  this 
account,  a  strict  neutrality  was  maintained  between 
the  Government  of  Spain  and  its  revolted  colonies. 
The  puixhase  of  Florida  had  long  been  contemplated 
by  the  Americans  ;  and,  if  Spain  were  not  offended 
by  an  active  exhibition  of  sympathy  with  her  dis- 
obedient subjects,  she  might  some  day  be  persuaded 
to  entertain  offers  which  had  previously  been  refused. 
The  buccaneers,  if  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  such, 
were  accordingly  driven  out  from  the  settlements 
they  had  seized  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  these  opera- 
tions were  dictated  by  no  feeling  of  disinterested 
friendship  towards  the  Goveniment  of  Madrid.  The 
prize  of  Florida  was  always  glittering  before  the 
vision  of  American  statesmen,  and  an  oppoi*tunity 
now  arose  for  gi'asping  it. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1817,  the  Seminole  Indians, 
joined  by  a  few  of  the  Creeks,  and  by  some  run- 
away negroes,  began  to  commit  depredations  on  the 
frontiers  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  General  Gaines 
was  despatched  to  suppress  these  risings,  and  to 
remove  every  Indian  from  the  temtory  which  the 
Creeks  had  ceded  to  the  United  States.  He  was 
overmatched  in  numbers,  however,  and  got  into  so 
dangerous  a  position  that  General  Jackson  was  sent 
in  all  haste  to  his  aid.  This  \'igorous  officer,  acting 
on  his  own  responsibility,  raised  a  large  force  of 
Tennessee  horsemen,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
army  with  which  he  was  supplied,  and  at  once 
marched  into  the  Indian  territory,  which  he 
speedily  overran.  He  was  ordered  not  to  enter 
Florida,  except  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy ;  but  this 
was  little  more  than  a  mask  to  cover  the  real 
intentions  of  the  Government,  and  to  furnish  a 
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decent  reply  to  Spain  in  case  the  progress  of  events 
should  be  such  as  to  lead  to  a  remonstrance  from 
that  Power.  In  his  recent  message  to  Congress,  the 
President  had  stated  that  "where  the  authority 
of  Spain,  ceases  to  exist,  there  the  United  States 
have  a  right  to  pui-sue  their  enemy,  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  self-defence."  A.t  that  time,  the  authority 
of  the  Spaniards  did  nQt  extend,  in  Florida,  much 
beyond  the  garrisons  of  Pensacola  and  St.  Au- 
gustine ;  so  that  an  invasion  of  the  province  seems 
to  have  been  contemplated  from  the  first.  It  was 
within  the  boundaries  of  Florida  that  the  strong- 
holds of  the  ofiending  Indians  were  to  be  found ; 
and  into  this  country  General  Jackson  determined 
to  advance.  He  entered  within  its  limits  in  March, 
1818,  and  in  April  took  possession  of  the  weak 
Spanish  post  of  St.  Mark,  at  the  head  of  Apalachee 
Bay.  Here  he  arrested  two  British  subjects, 
Alexander  Arbuthnot  and  Robert  Ambrister,  who 
were  accused  before  a  court-martial  of  having  acted 
as  emissaries  among  the  Southern  Indians,  and 
incited  them  to  hostilities.  Their  being  found 
guilty  was  of  course  a  foregone  conclusion  ;  they 
were  condemned  to  death,  and  both  were  executed 
on  the  30th  of  April.  Jackson  then  marched 
on  Pensacola,  the  capital  of  the  province,  expelled 
the  Spanish  authorities,  and  asserted  the  rule  of  the 
United  States  over  the  whole  territory.  For  this 
high-handed  proceeding,  the  alleged  excuse  was  that 
the  representatives  of  Spain  had  encouraged  the 
Indians  in  making  depredations  in  Alabama.  The 
Spanish  Governor  protested  against  the  invasion  of 
his  Sovereign's  realm ;  but  Jackson  was  not  the  man 
to  heed  such  remonstrances,  or  to  stand  very  long 
on  niceties  of  international  law.  The  Governor  and 
his  followers  fled  on  horseback  to  Fort  Barrancas,  at 
the  entrance  to  Pensacola  Bay,  where  the  American 
General  had  no  great  difficulty  in  stamping  out  re- 
sistance to  his  authority.  On  the  27th  of  May,  three 
days  after  the  flight  of  the  Governor,  Barrancas  was 
captured  by  Jackson,  and  the  Spanish  officials  and 
troops  were  sent  to  Havannah. 

The  proceedings  of  Jackson  had  been  of  a  very 
questionable  character,  and  they  speedily  formed  a 
topic  of  remonstrance  in  the  Legislature  of  the 
United  States.  The  whole  conduct  of  the  Seminole 
war  was  investigated  by  a  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  report  of  this  body  censured 
the  General  very  severely.  It  declared  that  he  had 
disregarded  the  orders  of  the  War  Department; 
that  he  had  committed  gi-oss  breaches  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws ;  that  he  had  arrogated  to 
himself  the  monstrous  power  of  raising  a  volunteer 
army  of  2,500  men,  with  230  ofificers,  out  of  whom 
court-martials  harl  been  formed,  to  decide  upon  life 


and  death ;  that,  although  the  victims  condemned 
might  perhaps  have  put  themselves  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  law.  General  Jackson  might  almost  as  well 
have  caused  a  court-martial  of  his  volunteers  to 
judge  any  American  citizen  who  happened  to  be  an 
officer  of  militia ;  and  that  his  entering  into  Pen- 
sacola Avas  contrary  to  his  instructions,  and  highly 
blamable.  That  these  charges  were  just,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  deny;  but  Jackson  had  the 
merit  of  success,  and,  having  secured  to  his  country 
a  large  accession  of  splendid  territory,  he  was  not 
wanting  in  supporters,  and  those  the  most  in- 
fluential. The  Ministry  ranged  themselves  on  his 
side,  and  the  President  regarded  him  us  huving 
cleverly  carried  out  a  tortuous  policy,  the  real 
nature  of  which  it  had  not  been  convenient  to  avow 
beforehand.  Congress  was  the  scene  of  many 
exciting  debates  on  the  sitbject,  and  the  number  of 
votes  upon  several  of  the  questions  was  nearly  equal. 
Jackson  contended  that  the  Spaniards  had  persis- 
tently incited  the  Indians  to  their  deeds  of  blood 
and  rapine,  and  that  prompt  and  efficient  measures 
were  absolutely  necessary.  The  majority  of  the 
people  adopted  this  view,  and  in  the  result  liLs 
friends  succeeded  in  carrying  through  Congress  a 
vote  of  exculpation. 

The  addition  of  Florida  to  the  United  States  was 
now  an  accomplished  fact,  though  it  still  wanted 
the  sanction  of  legal  forms.  The  Americans  were 
in  possession,  and  Spain,  distracted  by  civil  war 
over  the  whole  of  what  had  once  been  her  vast 
domains  in  the  New  World,  was  unable  to  expel  her 
powerful  rival,  or  to  reverse  the  course  of  events. 
In  February,  1819,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  at 
Washington,  by  which  Spain  ceded  to  the  United 
States  both  East  and  West  Florida,  together  with 
the  adjacent  islands.  King  Fei-dinand,  however, 
refused  to  ratify  this  instrument,  and  despatched 
an  Envoy  to  America,  to  make  complaints  on  various 
points,  but  principally  with  respect  to  encroach- 
ments on  the  Mexican  province  of  Texas.  This 
led  to  much  delay,  but  the  treaty  was  at  length 
ratified  in  October,  1820.  Florida  was  erected 
into  a  Territory  in  February,  1821,  and  in  the 
following  month  General  Jackson  was  appointed 
the  first  Governor  of  that  beautiful  and  fertile  pro- 
vince. 

He  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform.  The  Spanish 
officials  whom  he  found  there  threw  every  obstruction 
in  his  way  that  they  could  devise,  and  amongst  other 
things  refused  to  give  up  the  provincial  archives, 
which,  according  to  the  treaty,  were  to  be  delivered 
to  the  new  possessors.  Even  Avhen  they  were  at 
length  obtained  in  the  main,  it  was  found  that  some 
particular  documents  were  kept  back  by  Don  Cavalla, 
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the  late  Spanish  Governor.  Jackson  sent  an  armed 
force  to  bring  Cavalla  before  him.  The  Spaniard 
resisted,  and  was  carried  from  his  bed  to  prison  ; 
the  missing  papers  were  then  seized,  and  Cavalla 
was  discharged.  Nothing  was  more  conspicuous  in 
Jackson  than  a  prompt  and  despotic  resort  to  force. 
Had  he  been  a  Frenchman,  he  might  have  proved 
another  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  for  he  certainly  pos- 
sessed soldier-like  abilities,  and  had  precisely  that 
character  which  falls  in  with  the  military  and 
Imperial  order  of  society.  His  methods  were  not 
much  in  hannony  with  the  political  system  of  his 
own  country ;  but  he  generally  succeeded  in  his 


and  his  descendants.  The  proprietary  rights  of 
this  family  were  disputed  by  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts,  which  forcibly  assumed 
jurisdiction  about  1652,  and  in  1677  purchased  the 
whole  province.  The  people  of  Maine,  however, 
though  as  well  disposed  towards  the  Republican 
cause  during  the  War  of  Independence  as  any  other 
part  of  the  Federation,  did  not  appi-ove  of  their 
connection  with  the  State  which  had  its  capital  at 
Boston.  They  desired  to  follow  their  own  ways, 
and  from  1820  downwards  they  have  enjoyed  that 
wish. 

Missouri  had  of  late  been  applying  for  admission 
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designs,  and  was  therefore  popular.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  as  at  former  times,  his  proceedings 
were  blamed  in  Congress ;  but  he  had  the  support 
of  the  majority,  and  could  well  afford  to  disregard 
the  objectors. 

The  recognition  of  the  Spanish-American  Re- 
publics by  the  United  States  followed  at  no 
distant  date.  In  1819,  the  southern  portion  of 
Missouri  was  formed  into  a  Ten-itorial  Government 
under  the  name  of  Arkansas  3  and  in  December 
of  the  same  year  Alabama  was  admitted  into  the 
Union.  Early  in  1820,  Maine,  which  had  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years  been  a  portion  of  Massachusetts, 
was  severed  from  that  State,  and  sviffered  to  enjoy 
a  distinct  existence.  Maine  had  originally  been 
settled  by  the  French,  and  was  long  a  ground  of 
contention  between  that  nation  and  the  English.  It 
was  at  first  the  property  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges 


into  the  Union,  and  this  demand  was  made  the 
occasion  of  a  violent  debate  in  Congress — one  of  a 
very  long  series  of  similar  discussions — on  the  vexed 
question  of  slavery.  During  the  session  of  1 8 1 8- 1 9, 
a  Bill  was  introduced  into  Congress,  containing  a 
l)rovision  which  forbade  the  existence  of  slavery 
or  involuntary  servitude  in  Missouri,  when  that 
Territory  should  be  constituted  as  a  State.  The 
subject  was  fiercely  argued  during  the  whole  ses- 
sion ;  it  had  not  been  brought  to  a  close  when  the 
Houses  adjourned ;  the  country  itself  caught  the 
contagion  of  excitement,  and  the  usual  cry  of  dis- 
ruption was  raised,  as  on  many  previous  occasions. 
When  Secession  at  last  came,  in  1861,  it  was  no 
new  idea  to  the  American  people  :  it  had  been 
threatened  again  and  again — now  by  the  North, 
and  now  by  the  South,  according  as  the  objects  of 
either  seemed  imperilled.      The  division  between 
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those  two  gi-eat  sections  was  indeed  very  strongly 
marked — in  soil,  in  climate,  in  political  institutions, 
in  social  customs,  and  in  material  interests;  and 
the  battle  never  raged  more  hotly,  as  far  as  lan- 
guage was  concerned,  than  during  the  period  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived.  When  the  discussion 
was  resumed,  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1820,  much 
acrimony  was  displayed  in  the  speeches  delivered 
on  both  sides.  The  whole  question  of  slavery  was 
debated  with  that  vehemence  which  it  is  so  well 
calculated  to  call  forth.  The  North-eastern  States, 
which  had  put  an  end  to  negro  bondage  among 
themselves,  were  of  course  strongly  opposed  to 
any  extension  of  the  detestable  system  into  States 
about  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union.  The  South 
was  equally  desirous  of  widening  the  area  of  African 
servitude,  in  order  that  in  the  Senate  there  might 
be  a  majority  of  States  pledged  to  support  the 
custom,  together  with  all  those  interests  which  were 
bound  up  in  its  existence.  The  Missourians  them- 
selves were  inclined  to  go  with  the  South ;  and, 
having  refused  to  adopt  a  clause  for  the  prohibition 
of  the  growth  of  slavery,  the  Northern  States  ob- 
structed their  admission  into  the  Federal  body. 
Thus  the  battle  hung  :  the  North  taking  its  stand 
upon  the  cruel  and  immoral  character  of  slavery ; 
the  South  maintaining  that,  even  if  objectionable 
in  itself,  it  was  part  of  the  existing  order  of  things, 
and  could  not  be  suddenly  abolished,  or  even  cur- 
tailed, without  serious  danger  to  the  whole  social 
fabi'ic.  The  slave-trade,  as  regarded  Africa  and 
other  foreign  lands,  had  been  suppressed  for  several 
years ;  but  slaves  were  bred  at  home,  and  sold  by 
one  State  to  another,  as  they  were  needed.  The 
Western  States  in  this  way  produced  a  good  many 
slaves,  and  found  a  large  source  of  profit  in  dis- 
posing of  them  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Missouri,  wishing  to  share  in  these  gains,  violently 
resisted  the  restriction  which  the  Northern  members 
of  Congress  desired  to  impose,  and  threatened  in  1819 
to  constitute  itself  a  sovereign  and  entirely  inde- 
pendent State,  if  not  admitted  to  the  Union  on  its 
own  terms.  The  question  was  settled  by  a  com- 
promise on  the  28th  of  February,  1821,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  slavery  was  to  be  tolerated  in 
Missouri,  but  prohibited  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
Union  north  and  west  of  the  northern  limits  of 
Arkansas;  and  upon  this  understanding  Missouri, 
on  the  21st  of  August,  was  admitted  to  the  Federa- 
tion as  its  twenty-fourth  member.  Such  was  the 
"Missouri  Compromise,"  which  appears  again  and 
again  in  American  history,  as  a  soui'ce  of  dispute 
and  recrimination. 

This  parting  of  the  Federation  into  two  divisions, 
with   distinct   and   opposing  interests,  seemed  to 


the  veteran  Jefferson  a  danger  of  a  very  menac- 
ing kind.  He  was  hai-dly  the  politician  most 
entitled  to  complain;  for,  by  exaggei-ating  the 
principle  of  State  rights,  he  had  encouraged  the 
tendency  to  a  sectional  view  of  politics,  and  had 
strengthened  the  disposition  of  the  slave-holding 
States  to  isolate  themselves  in  support  of  their 
beloved  institution.  But  he  was  not  himself  an 
admirer  of  slavery,  though  he  did  not  clearly  see 
his  way  to  getting  rid  of  it ;  and  he  was  too  Avise 
and  patriotic  a  citizen  to  desu'e  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  create.  He 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  1820  : — "I  have  been  among  the 
most  sanguine  in  believing  that  our  Union  would  be 
of  long  duration.  I  now  doubt  it  much,  and  see 
the  event  at  no  great  distance,  and  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  this  question ;  not  by  the  line  which  has 
been  so  confidently  counted  on — the  laws  of  Nature 
control  this — but  by  the  Potomac,  Ohio,  and  Mis- 
souri, or,  more  probably,  the  Mississippi  upwards  to 
our  northern  boundary.  My  only  comfort  and  con- 
fidence is,  that  I  shall  not  live  to  see  this."*  He 
considered  the  pi'oposed  action  of  Congress,  in  im- 
posing regulations  on  the  several  States  with  regard 
to  the  extension  of  slavery,  as  grossly  unconstitu- 
tional. But  the  idea  of  a  line  of  geographical 
demarcation,  involving  a  diSerent  system  of  jiolitics 
and  morals,  he  feared  would  gather  force  with  time, 
reappear  again  and  again,  and  in  the  end  produce 
so  deadly  a  feeling  of  mutual  hate  that  separation 
would  become  preferable  to  eternal  discord.  His 
anticipations  were  disastrously  realised  forty-one 
years  later. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  Missouri  question, 
the  President  and  Vice-Pi'esident  were  re-elected  for 
another  term  of  four  years  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote.  The  Federal  party  was  now  nearly  extinct. 
Although  it  still  counted  several  members  capable 
of  making  considerable  opposition  in  Congress,  it 
was  devoid  of  all  effective  organisation,  and  had 
very  little  influence  in  the  country  generally.  The 
policy  of  Monroe  had  been  popular ;  his  adminis- 
tration had  been  successful ;  and  the  Democrats 
had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  him  again  into  j^ower. 
Two  measures  of  his  Government  were  particularly 
well  received  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
One  of  these  was  an  Act  of  Congress,  passed  in 
INIarch,  1818,  for  making  some  degree  of  provision 
for  the  sur-\T.ving  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revo- 
lution-^an  Act  which  was  subsequently  extended, 
so  as  to  include  the  widows  and  children  of  those 
who  had  already  departed ;  the  second  was  an 
arrangement,  made  with  Great  Britain  in  October 

*  Jefferson  to  William  Short,  April  13,  1820. 
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of  the  same  year,  by  which  American  citizens  were 
allowed  to  share  with  English  subjects  in  the 
fisheries  of  Newfoundland.  It  was  at  this  period 
also  that  the  boundary  of  the  United  States 
towards  Canada,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  defined. 

The  remaining  events  of  Monroe's    Presidency 
are  neither  numerous  nor  very  weighty.     Among 


these  buccaneers.  The  years  1824  and  1825  were 
distinguished  by  a  veiy  agi-eeable  incident.  The 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  as  a  young  man  liad 
fought  with  Washington  for  the  indeiiendence  of 
the  English  colonies  in  America,  now  revisited 
those  lands  after  a  lapse  of  almost  half  a  century. 
His  reception,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  was 
of  the  most  enthusia.stic  kind.     No  king,  no  con- 


JOHN    QUINCY    ADAMS. 


the  most  conspicuous  was  the  suppression  of  piracy 
in  the  West  Indies.  A  small  American  squadron 
under  Commodore  Perry,  the  hero  of  the  naval 
action  on  Lake  Erie,  was  sent  out  in  1819  to 
chastise  the  sea-rovers  who  made  a  prey  of 
Amei'ican  commerce  amongst  those  islands.  Perry 
shortly  afterwards  died  of  yellow  fever,  but  in 
1822  another  American  squadron  destroyed  more 
than  twenty  piratical  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Cxiba. 
Next  year,  a  larger  force,  under  Commodore  Porter, 
completed  the  work,  and  the  mercantile  vessels  of 
America  were  for  a  time  free  from  the  pillage  of 


queror,  has  ever  received  a  more  splendid  ovation 
than  this  French  nobleman  who  had  believed  in 
freedom  in  his  youth,  who  had  not  forsworn  it  in 
his  age,  and  to  whom  every  American  looked  up  as 
one  of  the  surviving  fathers  of  his  country.  He 
landed  at  New  York  in  August,  1824,  and  subse- 
quently made  a  tour  through  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  passing  over  five  thousand  mUes  of  territory, 
and  finding  in  every  place  a  reception  which  came 
warm  and  throbbing  from  the  depths  of  the  popular 
heart.  This  interesting  tour  belongs  partly  to  the 
Pi'esidency  of  Monroe,  and  partly  to  that  of  John 
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Quincy  Adams.  While  at  Boston,  on  the  17th  of 
June,  1825,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Bunker's  Hill,  Lafayette  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
the  monument  then  about  to  be  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  that  conflict.  In  September  of  the 
same  year,  he  departed  from  Washington  in  an 
American  frigate,  prepared  for  his  reception,  and 
entitled  the  Brandywine,  in  allusion  to  the  first 
battle  in  which  Lafayette  had  been  engaged,  and 
where  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg  forty-eight  years 
before.  Previous  to  his  return.  Congress  had 
voted  him  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  a  township  of  land,  as  a  testimony  of  the 
national  gratitude. 

The  American  system  of  taxation  came  up  for 
reconsideration  in  the  year  1824.  The  restrictive 
commercial  policy  of  England,  in  the  opening  days 
of  the  Federation,  had  led  to  a  similar  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States ;  and  these  principles 
of  protection  to  native  industry  still  continued  in 
force,  although  England  was  now  beginning  to 
enter  on  a  more  liberal  path.  Mr.  Huskisson,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  carried  through 
Parliament,  in  the  session  of  1823,  a  measure 
which  provided  that  duties  and  drawbacks  should 
be  imposed  and  allowed  on  all  goods  equally, 
whether  imported  or  exported  in  British  or  foreign 
vessels,  but  which  also  reserved  the  power  of  con- 
tinuing the  existing  restrictions  with  respect  to 
those  countries  which  should  decline  to  act  on  a 
system  of  reciprocity.  The  same  principle  received 
a  further  application  in  1824;  but  the  Americans 
were  not  inclined  to  follow  the  good  example. 
Although  the  British  ports  in  the  West  Indies  had 
been  thrown  open  to  American  vessels,  nothing  was 
offered  in  return.  The  policy  of  protecting  home 
manufactures,  by  imposing  a  heavy  duty  on  all 
foreign  articles  likely  to  come  into  competition  with 
them,  was  carried  out  more  systematically  than  at 
any  previous  time.  The  tariff  of  1824  raised  to  a 
very  serious  degree  the  imposts  levied  on  foreign, 
and  especially  on  British,  manufactures.  Retaliation 
was  held  to  be  a  good  device  when  other  coun- 
tries were  illiberal;  but  reciprocity,  when  they 
were  inclined  to  a  more  generous  order  of  states- 
manship, was  regarded  with  distrust  and  derision. 
Some  amount  of  protection  may  indeed  have  been 
necessary  when  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
States,  in  their  tender  infancy,  were  struggling  for 
bare  existence;  but  the  commercial  principles  of 
the  Federal  Government,  adopted  at  an  early  date, 
and  confirmed  by  the  legislation  of  1824,  established 
an  unhealthy  condition  of  trade,  from  which  the 
country  has  suffered  not  a  little,  and  suffers  even  to 
this  hour. 


Towards  the  end  of  1824,  the  tl'esidential  election 
once  more  I'ecurred.  The  candidates  were — John 
Quincy  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  and  son  of  John 
Adams;  General  Jackson;  Mr.  Crawford,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury ;  and  Mr.  Clay,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Adams  had  the  support 
of  the  New  Englanders  ;  Jackson  was  the  favourite 
of  the  extreme  Southern  States;  Crawford  could 
count  on  the  votes  of  the  Virginians,  and  Clay  on 
those  of  the  Western  men.  The  contest  lay  mainly 
between  Adams  and  Jackson,  but  the  result  was 
complicated  by  the  two  other  candidates.  Not  one 
of  the  four  had  the  requisite  majority,  and  the  choice 
accordingly  lay  with  the  House  of  Representatives. 
By  the  votes  of  that  Chamber,  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  declared  President,  although,  in  the  m  ^oe  direct 
election,  Jackson  had  had  the  greater  number  of 
suffrages.  Mr.  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina, 
was  the  Vice-President.  For  his  Cabinet,  the 
younger  Adams  nominated,  on  his  inauguration 
in  March,  1825,  Henry  Clay,  Secretary  cf  State ; 
Richard  Rush,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  James 
Barbour,  Secretary  of  War ;  Samuel  L.  Southard, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  William  Wirt,  i*;.ttomey 
General.  The  last  two  were  already  in  office.  In 
the  Senate,  considerable  opposition  was  shown  to  the 
nomination  of  Henry  Clay  as  Secretary  of  State. 
He  was  charged  with  defeating  the  election  of 
General  Jackson,  by  giving  his  influence  to  Mr. 
Adams  on  condition  that  he  should  receive  the 
appointment  which  was  in  fact  conferred  on  him. 
The  truthfulness  of  this  charge  was  strenuously 
denied,  and  a  majority  of  thirteen  Senators  con- 
firmed the  nomination  of  Clay, 

In  his  inaugural  address,  Mr.  Adams  observed: — 
"  Since  the  period  of  our  independence,  a  population 
of  four  millions  has  multiplied  to  twelve ;  a  terri- 
tory bounded  by  the  Mississippi  has  been  extended 
from  sea  to  sea ;  and  States  have  been  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  num])ers  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the 
first  Federation.  Treaties  of  peace,  amity,  and 
commerce  have  been  concluded  with  the  principal 
dominions  of  the  earth.  All  the  purposes  of  human 
association  have  been  accomplished  as  effectually  as 
under  any  other  Government  on  the  globe,  and  at 
a  cost  little  exceeding  in  a  whole  generation  the 
expenditure  of  other  nations  in  a  single  year."  The 
great  parties  of  Federalists  and  Democrats,  which 
liad  so  long  divided  the  country,  Mr.  Adams,  by  a 
conclusion  more  sanguine  than  correct,  pronounced 
to  be  extinct.  The  nation,  he  said,  was  agreed  on 
the  fundamental  principles  of  government ;  and  he 
added  : — "  The  revolutionary  wars  of  Europe,  com- 
mencing precisely  at  the  moment  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  first  came  into  operation 
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under  this  constitution,  excited  a  collision  of  sen- 
timents and  sympathies,  which  kindled  all  the 
passions,  and  embittered  the  conflict  of  parties,  till 
the  nation  was  involved  in  war,  and  the  Union  was 
shaken  to  its  centre.  This  time  of  trial  embi'aced 
a  period  of  five-and-twenty  years ;  during  which 
the  policy  of  the  Union,  in  its  relations  with 
Europe,  constituted  the  principal  basis  of  our 
political  divisions,  and  the  most  arduous  part  of 
the  action  of  our  Federal  Government.  With  the 
catastrophe  in  which  the  wars  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution terminated,  and  our  own  subsequent  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  this  baneful  weed  of  j)arty 
strife  was  uprooted.  From  that  time,  no  difference 
of  principle,  connect'ed  either  with  the  theory  of 
government  or  with  our  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  has  existed,  or  been  called  forth  in  force 
sufiicient  to  sustaia  a  continued  combination  of 
parties,  or  to  give  more  than  wholesome  animation 

to   public   sentiment  or  legislative   debate 

If  there  have  been  those  who  doubted  whether  a 
confederated  representative  democracy  were  a 
government  competent  to  the  wise  and  orderly 
management  of  the  common  concerns  of  a  mighty 
nation,  these  doubts  have  been  dispelled ;  if  there 
have  been  projects  of  partial  confederacies  to  be 
erected  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Union,  they  have 
been  scattered  to  the  winds."  The  President 
nevertheless  considered  it  necessary  to  recommend 
his  countrymen  to  preserve  the  Union  which  they 
had  established,  and  to  discard  those  party  animo- 
sities, founded  on  "geographical  divisions  and 
adverse  interests  of  soil,  climate,  and  modes  of 
domestic  life,"  which  had  so  dii'ect  a  tendency  to 
separation. 

The  wisdom  of  this  advice  was  made  sufiiciently 
nianifest  within  a  very  short  time.  In  the  course 
of  182.5,  a  controversy  arose  between  the  Federal 
Administi-ation  and  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  con- 
cerning the  lands  of  the  Creek  Indians,  and  the 
removal  of  those  savages  from  their  aboriginal  seats. 
As  a  compensation  to  Georgia  for  relinquishing  her 
claims  to  considerable  portions  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory,  the  Federal  Government  had  in  a  previous 
year,  agreed  to  purchase  for  the  Georgians  certain 
Indian  lands  within  their  borders,  whenever  this 
could  be  done  peaceably  and  upon  reasonable  terms. 
The  Creeks,  however,  refused  to  sell  their  gi'ound, 
on  which  they  were  beginning  to  settle  down  with 
something  like  civilised  habits.  Troup,  the  Governor 
of  Georgia,  insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
tract, and,  having  caused  the  lands  to  be  surveyed, 
prepared  to  distribute  them  by  lottery.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  regai-ded  this  j^roceeding 
as  tyrannical,  and  refused  to  sanction  it.     Never- 


theless, several  years  later,  the  Creeks  and  Chero- 
kees  were  transported  to  the  wilderness  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  but  not  before  the  question  had  evoked 
a  vast  amount  of  bitterness.  Tlie  Georgians  believed 
that  the  opposition  to  their  wishes  proceeded  mainly 
from  the  New  Englanders  ;  and  their  House  of 
Representatives,  in  1825,  passed  a  resolution  which 
fell  little  short  of  an  announcement  of  secession,  and 
which  is  in  many  respects  a  curious  anticipation 
of  the  principles  avowed  and  acted  on  in  1861. 
The  resolution  stated  : — 

"  The  hour  is  come,  or  it  is  rapidly  approaching, 
when  the  States  from  Virginia  to  Georgia,  from 
Missouri  to  Louisiana,  must  confederate,  and  as 
one  man  say  to  the  Union  :  We  will  no  longer 
submit  our  constitutional  rights  to  bad  men  in 
Congress,  or  on  judicial  benches.  Tlie  powers 
necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  Confederated 
States  from  enemies  without  and  enemies  within, 
alone  were  confided  to  the  United  Government ;  all 
others  were  retained  to  the  several  States,  separate 
and  sovereign.  The  States  of  the  South  will 
convey  their  products  to  the  mai-kets  of  the  world  : 
the  world  will  open  wide  its  arms  to  receive  them. 
Let  our  Northern  brethren,  then,  if  there  is  no 
peace  in  Union,  if  the  compact  has  become  too 
heavy  to  be  longer  borne,  in  the  names  of  all  the 
mercies  find  peace  among  themselves.  Let  them 
continue  to  rejoice  in  their  self-righteousness ;  let 
them  bask  in  their  own  meridian,  while  they  depict 
the  South  as  a  hideous  reverse.  As  Athens,  as 
Sparta,  as  Rome  was,  we  will  be ;  they  held  slaves, 
we  hold  them.  In  the  simplicity  of  the  patriarchal 
government  we  would  still  remain  master  and 
servant,  under  our  own  vine  and  our  own  fig-tree, 
and  confide  for  safety  upon  Him  who  of  old  time 
looked  down  upon  this  state  of  things  without 
wrath."  Such  were  the  preludings  of  ultimate 
civil  war. 

The  second  year  of  the  younger  Adams's  Presi- 
dency (1826)  was  a  year  of  jubilee.  The  4th  of 
July  was  the  fiftieth  anniversaiy  of  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States.  It  was  on  that  day, 
in  1776,  that  the  Continental  Congress  adopted  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  had  been  drawn 
up  by  Jefferson.  The  experiment  then  commenced 
had  received  the  sanction  of  more  than  a  generation, 
and  the  United  States  no  longer  occupied  a  tentative 
position,  but  stood  before  the  world  as  a  recog- 
nised and  successful  Power,  possessing  the  gi'andest 
future  of  any  nation  on  the  globe.  The  day  was 
kept  as  a  national  holiday  throughout  the  Union, 
and  young  and  old  conibined  in  homage  to  the 
general  mother  of  all — the  great  Republic  which 
had  broken  with  the  woi'st  precedents  of  royalty, 
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feudalism,  and  ecclesiasticism,  and  had  taken  its 
stand  on  the  principle  so  tersely  expressed  by  an 
American  poet  of  the  present  day,  that  "  Only 
manhood  ever  makes  a  man,"  It  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  facts  in  history — a  fact  full 
of  a  mysterious  and  almost  Sacred  beauty — that 
in  the  midst  of  those  rejoicings  the  two  chief 
Americans  of  the  revolutionary  epoch,  next  to 
Washington,  passed  away  from  earth.  Four  days 
previously — viz.,  on  the  30th  of  June,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  mox-ning — a  gentleman,  who  had  been  de- 
puted to  make  an  oration  on  the  great  day,  called 
on  the  venerable  John  Adams,  and  asked  for  a 
toast,  to  be  presented  as  coming  from  him.  "I 
will  give  you,"  said  the  noble  old  man,  "  'Indepen- 
dence for  ever  ! '  "  He  was  asked  if  he  would  not 
add  anything  to  it ;  and  he  replied,  "  Not  a  word." 
When  those  who  had  assembled  at  Quincy  on  the 
4th  of  July  were  leaving  the  hall  in  which  they 
had  held  their  meeting,  it  was  reported  to  them 
that  John  Adams  was  just  dead.  He  had  long 
been  sinking,  with  the  placidity  not  unusual  in  ex- 
treme age,  for  he  was  nearly  ninety-one ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  was  awakened  by  the  ringing 
of  bells.  He  was  asked  if  he'  knew  the  meaning 
of  what  he  heard.  "Oh,  yes,"  he  answered,  "it 
is  the  glorious  4th  of  July.  God  bless  it !  God 
bless  you  all ! "  Some  time  after,  he  observed,  "  It 
is  a  great  and  glorious  day ;"  and  then,  after   a 


pause,  added,  "Jefferson  yet  survives."  But  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  had  already  departed.  In 
the  course  of  the  previoiis  night  (he  had  been  ill 
several  days),  Jefferson  awoke  out  of  an  apparent 
stupor,  and  asked  the  hour.  Being  told  it  was  one 
o'clock,  he  expressed  some'  signs  of  satisfaction,  and 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  wished  his  life  to  be 
prolonged'to  the  anniversary  of  the  Day  of  Indepen- 
dence. He  expired  during  the  morning;  Adams, 
at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Jefferson  had 
himself  attained  a  very  advanced  age,  being  then 
rather  more  than  eighty-three ;  but  the  years  of 
Adams  were  almost  patriarchal.  These  two  great 
men  had  been  fellow-workers  ia  the  prime  of  their 
manhood.  At  a  later  day,  party  divisions  had 
estranged  them ;  but  it  is  a  happy  fact  that  later 
still,  when  both  had  retired  from  the  clamour  and 
exasperation  of  politics,  their  ancient  friendship  was 
renewed  and  strengthened.  In  primitive  times, 
two  such  men,  departing  almost  simultaneously  on 
the  fiftieth  annivei-sary  of  an  event  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  with  which  they  had  both 
been  sp  intimately  associated,  would  have  acquired 
a  mythical  position,  such  as  would  very  soon  have 
elevated  them  to  the  rank  of  demi-gods.  As  it  is 
they  will  go  down  to  remotest  posterity,  surrounded 
by  the  gi-andeur  of  noble  service,  the  felicity  of 
prolonged  days,  and  the  consecration  of  a  death 
^yhich  has  hardly  the  element  of  sadness. 
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